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PREFACE. 


But  few  after  words  from  us  are  required  to  stand  as  Preface  to  the  Volume  of 
I the  Photographic  News  just  completed.  In  presenting  the  details  of  so  many 
lexperiences,  the  expression  of  the  conviction  of  so  many  minds,  the  utterances  of  so 
I many  voices,  as  are  contained  in  the  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  columns  of  which 
| our  year’s  Volume  consists,  we  have,  we  believe,  embodied  a record  of  photographic 
[transition  and  progress  throughout  the  world,  in  which  little  of  any  importance  to 
photographers,  little  connected  with  any  phase  of  their  art,  has  been  left  unchronicled. 
The  research  of  experimentalists  in  those  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and 
chemical  science  which  bear  upon  photography  ; the  experiences  of  practical  workers  ; 
the  difficulties  of  the  student,  and  the  solution  of  those  difficulties  ; the  suggestions  of 
art  students  and  art  teachers,  and  the  record  of  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  both  ; 
the  consideration  of  the  social  and  commercial  ethics  of  photography  as  a profession  ; 
the  statement  and  discussion,  in  short,  of  every  question  which  bears  upon  the  interests 
of  photography  as  an  art  or  science,  and  an  industry,  to  be  found  in  the  completed 
year’s  issue  of  a properly  conducted  photographic  journal,  rank,  we  believe,  amongst 
the  most  essentially  operative  of  those  agencies  which  have  elevated  photography  in 
its  present  high  position,  and  placed  it,  after  an  existence  of  little  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century,  in  point  of  practical  efficiency,  on  a level  with  many  of  the  arts  which 
have  existed  for  centuries.  We  place  on  record  here  our  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  photographic  journalism  in  no  spirit  of  vain-glory,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  con- 
viction with  which  we  undertake  and  endeavour  to  discharge  our  duty.  If  we  come 
short  of  effecting  our  aim,  our  failure  is  the  more  deplorable  in  proportion  to  our  high 
estimate  of  the  possibilities  open  to  us ; if  we  achieve  our  end,  the  success  is  great, 
and  our  satisfaction  is  complete.  Our  readers  constitute  the  tribunal ; the  evidence, 
in  the  form  of  our  Thirteenth  completed  Volume,  which  has  been  growing  under  their 
attention  for  twelve  months,  is  before  them  ; and  their  verdict  only  remains  to 
be  given. 

We  are  spared,  however,  the  anxiety  usually  attendant  upon  suspense  : in  one 
sense  we  have  not  to  wait  for  a verdict,  and  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  implied 
that  our  metaphor  could  be  fairly  carried  out.  The  abounding  evidences  which  con- 
tinually reach  us,  not  only  in  the  commercial  success  of  our  enterprise,  but  in  the  con- 
stant aid  and  personal  sympathy  of  an  extensive  constituency,  give  us  the  undoubted 
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assurance  that  our  aim  is  appreciated,  and  is  regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
satisfactorily  attained.  The  greater  part  of  the  success,  which  we  here  gratefully 
acknowledge,  is  due  to  the  active  co-operation,  the  ready  and  valuable  communica- 
tion, of  a large  body  of  contributors  and  correspondents,  professional  and  volunteer, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  whom  we  now  tender  cordial  thanks  and  ample 
acknowledgments . 

The  recognition  of  a satisfactory  mead  of  success  in  the  past  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  pledges  to  deserve  a similar  reward  in  the  future  ; and  in  offering  such 
pledges,  we  should  belie  our  belief  in  the  success,  if  we  proceeded  to  the  announcement 
of  any  changed  programme.  We  have  no  such  change  to  propose  : wherein  we  have 
done  well,  we  shall  endeavour  to  continue  in  well-doing.  To  give  the  earliest,  com- 
pletest,  and  most  trustworthy  possible  details  of  every  improvement  and  discovery 
connected  with  the  art,  of  interest  to  its  devotees  ; to  qualify  or  confirm,  where  neces- 
sary, the  claims  made  in  the  various  announcements  of  novelties  ; to  be,  as  often  as 
possible,  the  pioneer  and  adjutor  of  improvements  ; to  present,  where  it  is  desirable 
and  possible,  examples  of  such  improvements  ; to  search  out  and  preserve  a constant 
record  of  the  minor  changes  and  modifications  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  upon  which 
much  of  real  advancement  depends  ; to  give  the  most  earnest  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  students  ; to  devote,  in  short,  the  whole  of  our  time  and  the  experience 
gained  during  a twenty  years’  study  of  the  art  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
photographers  generally,  and  of  our  readers  specially — this  is  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past  ; this,  without  multiplying  pledges,  is  what  we  intend  in  the  future.  Where 
new  elements  of  efficiency  can  be  secured,  whilst  all  existing  features  of  value 
can  be  retained,  we  shall  not  fail  in  effort,  and  our  readers  shall  not  lack,  we  hope, 
in  results. 

To  the  many  thousands  of  readers,  correspondents,  and  contributors,  many  of 
whom  we  shall  never  see,  but  with  whom  we  have  often  pleasant  communication,  we 
offer  our  cordial  greetings,  and  wish  them  a very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

In  glancing,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  at  the  progress  made 
during  its  flight,  the  mental  vision  naturally  endeavours  to 
And  repose  on  some  special  landmarks  which  definitively 
indicate  the  steps  of  advance  which  have  been  secured. 
The  domain  of  photography  during  the  past  year  presents 
few  such  landmarks  : the  tide  of  improvement  has  flowed 
steadily  on,  but  its  results  have  been  gradual  and  general, 
no  startling  novelty  or  great  discovery  in  the  art  finding  a 
place  in  the  year’s  records.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  an 
active  year,  and,  despite  some  degree  of  commercial  depres- 
sion in  connection  with  photography,  a spirit  of  inquiry 
and  of  general  interest  in  the  art  itself  has  prevailed 
amongst  all  associated  with  it. 

One  of  the  great  guarantees  of  the  continued  progress 
of  photography  is  found  in  the  readiness  of  the  mass  of 
photographers  to  re-examine,  when  fairly  challenged  at 
any  time,  the  bases  of  their  operations.  Without  aban- 
doning processes  by  which  they  secure  success,  the  mass 
of  professional  or  amateur  photographers  will  at  once  give 
attention,  and,  if  necessary,  experiment,  to  new  principles 
and  new  modes  of  working.  A notable  illustration  has 
occurred  during  the  year  in  the  attention  devoted  to  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  announcement.  I5y  this  gentleman  the  wet 
collodion  process  as  generally  practised  was  arraigned 
and  placed  on  its  trial.  Its  uncertainties,  its  defects,  its 
unphilosophical  character,  were  affirmed  with  energetic 
iteration.  Notwithstanding  that  the  mass  of  skilled  prac- 
tical photographers  habitually  obtained  fine  negatives  by 
the  process,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  still  higher  results, 
with  more  absolute  certainty,  was  a proposition  which 
excited  general  and  expectant  attention.  The  subsequent 
announcement  of  the  method  of  working  by  which  greater 
certainty  and  higher  excellence  were  to  be  attained 
scarcely  realized  the  anticipations  which  had  been  excited  ; 
but  renewed  attention  was  called  to  some  points  before 
known,  but  worthy  of  more  attention  and  consideration. 
The  value  of  sunning  a bath  very  thoroughly  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  McLachlan’s  experiments,  and  by  the 
discussion  of  the  question  a more  perfect  light  was  thrown 
on  the  nature  of  the  action  produced.  Mr.  Rejlander’s 
subsequent  proposition  to  keep  the  nitrate  bath  con- 
tinually exposed  to,  instead  of  shielded  from,  daylight,  has 
been  in  several  cases  carried  into  beneficial  effect. 

One  of  the  most  important  facilities  yet  proposed  for 
rectifying  a disordered  nitrate  bath  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  during  the  year.  A couple  of  years 
ago  Mr.  Crookes,  in  these  pages,  suggested  the  use  of  per- 
manganate of  silver  for  purifying  water  to  be  used  for 
silver  baths.  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  oxidizing — and  so 
eliminating  the  organic  impurities  which  had  accumulated 


in  a nitrate  bath  from  use,  or  had  been  introduced  into  it 
from  the  use  of  impure  water — by  means  of  a solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  or  permanganic  acid ; and  the 
remedy,  when  judiciously  applied,  has  been  found  most 
efficient. 

Modes  of  developing  have  not  undergone  much  variation. 
The  rage  for  organic  additions  to  the  iron  solution  has 
subsided,  leaving  photographers,  however,  with  some 
additional  power  in  this  direction.  The  use  of  gelatine, 
sugar,  &c.,  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  some  cases 
where  clean  shadows  and  vigorous  lights  were  important, 
and  difficult  to  secure.  The  organic  additions  in  such 
cases  have  been  found  invaluable.  In  the  majority  of 
cases — where  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  character 
of  the  lighting  permit — the  plain  iron  solution  with  a little 
acid  is  most  commonly  used.  For  intensifying  purposes, 
where  intensifying  is  rsequired,  the  organic  iron  solution 
are  found  useful,  and  are  largely  employed.  An  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  development  was 
made  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  observation  that  intensity 
might  be  increased  by  keeping  the  plate  in  motion  during 
development ; whilst  softness  and  detail  may  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  plate  still  after  the  developer  has  been 
poured  upon  it. 

Dry  processes  have  not  made  great  progress  during  the 
year.  The  use  of  iron  development  with  Mr.  Gordon’s 
gum  process  has  been  found  of  great  value  ; the  process 
itself  has  been  more  extensively  used,  and  generally  with 
much  success.  M.  de  Constant,  an  indefatigable  and 
highly  trustworthy  experimentalist,  has  formed  a high 
estimate  of  its  value,  and  the  results  he  has  produced  by  it 
are  exceedingly  fine.  The  same  gentleman  has  worked  the 
coffee  process  with  much  success.  Some  examples  we  have 
seen  of  a new  process,  not  yet  described,  give  promise  of  a 
dry  process  of  rare  sensitiveness  and  yielding  very  fine 
results.  The  collodio-bromide  process  and  its  modifications 
have  received  much  attention  during  the  year,  and  the 
reports  generally  upon  its  results,  especially  with  the 
Liverpool  dry  plates,  have  been  generally  very  favourable. 
Moist  preservative  processes  have  received  some  attention 
during  the  year,  the  claims  of  honey  having  been  revived. 
The  advantages  of  the  moist  morphine  process  have  also 
received  additional  testimony. 

Printing  processes  have  received  considerable  attention. 
Silver  printing,  despite  the  varied  improvements  made  in 
carbon  operations,  still  seems  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  photographic  operations  for  many  years  to  come. 
Albuminized  paper  printing  has  reached  a very  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence.  Plain  paper  printing  has  for  some 
years  almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  practised,  but  there  are 
not  wanting  indications  of  some  degree  of  reaction  in  its 
favour.  For  many  purposes  such  a movement  would  be 
desirable.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  but 
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not  now,  as  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  future  than  the 
past. 

The  subject  of  toning  and  fixing  silver  prints  at  one 
operation  has  been  revived  and  received  some  attention, 
but  no  general  desire  to  return  to  old  methods  has  been 
manifested.  Means  of  more  perfect  fixation,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  elimination  of  silver  from  the  whites  of 
albuminized  prints,  have  be«en  discussed.  The  value  of  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  fixing  bath  has  been 
confirmed,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  hyposulphite  of 
ammonia  as  a fixing  salt  has  been  made.  Its  value  remains 
yet  to  be  accurately  determined. 

The  introduction  into  commerce  of  sensitive  prepared 
papers — such  as  the  Obernetter  paper,  by  our  collodio- 
chloride  process  ; and  the  Carrier  paper,  by  an  albumin- 
ized process — has  made  some  progress  during  the  year,  but 
has  not  yet  become  common. 

Carbon  printing  has  continued  to  excite  attention,  and 
modes  of  simplifying  the  operations  have  been  sought  by 
Mr.  Blair,  Dr.  Vogel,  and  others,  with  a fair  degree  of 
success.  The  application  of  Swan’s  process  to  the  pur- 
poses of  art  reproduction  has  been  already  extensively  and 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  Autotype  Company,  M. 
Braun,  and  others,  and  promises  to  exercise  a most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  progress  of  art  education.  Photo- 
mechanical printing  processes  have  not  made  much  pro- 
gress during  the  year,  Mr.  Fruwirth's  photo-block  printing 
or  phototype  process  being  the  chief  substantial  and  prac- 
tical addition  to  the  modes  already  in  use.  Various  new 
processes  for  photo-mechanical  printing  with  half-tone 
nave  been  attempted,  but  none  as  yet  appear  to  have  come 
into  practical  use. 

The  production  of  photographic  enamels  has  received 
considerable  attention  during  the  year,  and  will  probably 
receive  still  more  attention.  Already,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  country,  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Henderson  possessing  a very  high  degree  of  merit. 

Enlarging  processes  have  not  progressed  much  during 
the  year.  Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  develop- 
ment printing  for  such  purposes ; and  enlargement  by 
camera  printing  on  collodion  has  been  more  practised. 
The  Eburneum  process  has  excited  much  attention 
during  the  year,  and  become  more  generally  practised. 

A marked  advance  in  the  artistic  character  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture  has  been  manifested  during  the  year, 
and  especially  illustrated  at  a recent  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  The  influence  of  the  works  of 
M.  Adam-Salomon  was  very  beneficially  apparent.  The 
introduction  of  natural  backgrounds  into  portraits  has 
received  much  attention,  and  has  in  many  cases  been 
effected  with  much  skill  and  taste.  Our  pages  during  the 
year  have  contained  many  valuable  suggestions  for  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  both  by  ingenious  methods  of  double- 
printing, and  by  the  production  of  double  negatives. 

Modes  of  lighting  and  the  construction  of  glass  houses 
have  been  less  discussed  than  usual.  Some  very  important 
researches  intimately  connected  with  the  latter  point  have 
received  attention,  and  Mr.  Gaftield’s  observations  on  the 
changes  produced  on  glass  by  the  action  of  sunlight  will 
probably  prove  of  great  value  to  the  photographer  in  his 
future  selection  of  glass. 

Inquiry,  research,  and  invention  have  been  active  in  a 
variety  of  matters  of  minor  interest  in  photography. 
India-rubber  mounting  has  continued  to  excite  some  atten- 
tion, but  is  generally  condemned  as  unsatisfactory.  The 
presence  of  hyposulphite  in  mounting  cards,  and  modes  of 
detecting  it,  have  received  attention.  Transferring  nega- 
tives, the  manufacture  of  leather  collodion,  the  preparation 
and  use  of  encaustic  paste,  the  use  of  the  magnesium  light 
for  enlarging,  an  improved  form  of  stereoscope,  and  several 
other  novelties  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  have  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
photographers,  and  more  or  less  actively  discussed. 

The  question  of  forming  a Relief  Fund  for  photo- 


graphers has  been  canvassed  considerably  during  the  year, 
and  a warm  interest  in  it  expressed  by  many.  Two  diffi- 
culties only  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  establishment, 
and  neither  of  these  involves  any  probable  lack  of  funds 
amongst  photographers,  or  want  of  disposition  to  con- 
tribute them  to  such  a purpose.  The  difficulties  consist, 
first,  in  the  absence  of  a definite  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gramme, and  the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  how  funds 
would  be  applied  ; and,  second,  in  the  want  of  a committee 
of  trustworthy  men  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
matter.  Both  these  difficulties  will  shortly,  we  hope,  be 
removed.  A large-hearted  amateur,  a little  more  than 
two  months  since,  offered  to  contribute  fifty  pounds  to 
such  a fund,  if  a suitable  committee  were  formed  within  six 
months.  Since  then  another  generous  promise  has  reached 
us,  offering  twenty-five  pounds  more  on  the  same  condi- 
tions. Numerous  promises  of  smaller  sums,  both  for  dona- 
tion and  subscription,  have  been  forwarded  to  us.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  continue  to  receive,  not  money,  but  intima- 
tions of  willingness  to  contribute  in  case  a satisfactory 
committee  be  formed.  The  extent  of  the  promises  of  this 
kind  forwarded  to  us  will  materially  affect  the  question  of 
forming  a committee.  If  a goodly  amount  of  money  be 
promised,  we  think  a committee  of  good  men  can  be  formed 
to  administer  it. 

The  social  status  of  photography  and  photographers  has 
been  further  discussed  during  the  year,  and  in  connection 
therewith  has  arisen  the  question  of  prices,  quality,  and 
competition.  In  the  main  we  believe  the  conviction  is 
gaining  ground  that  low  prices  and  unfair  competition  con- 
stitute a suicidal  as  well  as  a fratricidal  policy,  by  which  no 
one — neither  the  public  nor  the  profession — is  benefited. 
As  competition  in  prices  generally  tends  to  the  production 
of  hastily,  carelessly,  and  imperfectly  conducted  work,  the 
public  is  injured;  as  such  competition  acts  and  reacts 
throughout  the  profession,  injuring  alike  purse,  health, 
and  reputation,  the  photographer  is  injured,  and  sometimes 
ruined;  and  as  bad  and  unstable  work  is  charged  to  the 
art  generally,  and  not  to  the  infatuated  or  incapable  pro- 
ducer, photography  is  in j ured,  and  an  evil  reputation  fixed 
on  it  which  will  not  be  readily  removed.  Photographers 
generally  begin  to  see  this,  and  we  believe  that  higher  aims 
will  prevail. 

Death  has  robbed  the  art  of  some  whose  names  have 
been  distinguished  in  connection  with  its  practice.  Mr, 
Thurston  Thompson,  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  died 
early  in  the  year  ; Mr.  l’onting,  of  Bristol,  followed  ; and, 
since,  Mr.  Barber,  of  Islington,  Many  others,  too,  less 
known  to  photographers  generally,  have  been  removed 
from  the  ranks. 

The  present  number  of  our  journal  reaches  the  reader  in 
time  to  permit  us  to  offer  to  each  and  all  of  them — contri- 
butors, correspondents,  and  readers — our  heartiest  expres- 
sions of  good-will,  and  our  wish  that  each  may  enjoy  a 
prosperous  and  happy  new  year. 


PAPER  SENSITIZED  WITH  CARBONATE  OF 
SILVER. 

MM.  Scuaeffner  and  Mohr  have  recently  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  French  Society  a new  description  of  sensi- 
tive albuminized  paper,  which  appears  to  possess  consider- 
able interest  and  promise  of  value.  In  the  Moniteur,  speak- 
ing of  the  matter,  they  say  : “ The  importance  of  this  paper 
will  be  sufficiently  appreciated  when  we  remember  the  many 
inconveniences  attending  the  ordinary  method  of  printing. 
The  principal  drawback  to  our  present  process  is  the  very 
short  lime  which  the  prepared  paper  will  keep  in  a service- 
able condition  ; a change  of  weather,  especially  during  the 
short  winter  days,  often  entailing  upon  the  photographer 
considerable  loss.  For  a considerable  period  experiments 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  sensitive  albu- 
minized paper  with  better  keeping  qualities  ; and  if,  at  the 
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present  moment,  none  of  the  different  methods  proposed  are 
in  use,  it  is  simply  by  reasou  of  their  being  incapable  of 
furnishing  the  desired  results. 

“ By  the  introduction  of  the  paper  we  here  propose,  a real 
progress  will,  we  believe,  be  made,  for  the  results  furnished, 
as  regards  variety  of  tone,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
process,  while  the  prints  produced  are  certainly  superior  in 
respect  to  the  great  purity  of  the  whites  and  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  image.  Our  paper  is  sensitized  by  means  of  carbonate 
of  silver.  The  manner  of  manipulating  it  is  absolutely  the 
same  as  that  pursued  with  the  ordinary  kind  of  paper,  with 
one  additional  operation  only,  which  consists  of  submitting 
the  pads  of  the  pressure-frames  to  the  action  of  ammoniacal 
vapour.  This  vapour  fulfils  the  duty  of  a reducing  agent, 
and  it  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  vapour  which  is  the  principal 
condition  of  success.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  chosen 
the  pad  of  the  pressure-frame  for  impregnation  with  ammo- 
nia, as,  by  reason  of  its  thickness,  it  is  capable  of  absorbing 
a sufficiently  large  quantity  of  the  gaseous  fumes. 

“ The  operation  of  fumigating  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
box,  fitted  at  the  top  with  a lid,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a 
drawer  in  which  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  slacked 
lime  is  placed  ; in  the  interior  a division  is  effected  by 
means  of  wire  network,  through  which  the  ammonia  vapour 
freely  ascends  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  box.  The  pads 
are  placed  inside  without  any  special  precaution,  excepting 
that  ot  seeing  that  they  are  not  packed  too  closely  ; when 
they  smell  strongly  of  ammonia  they  are  withdrawn  and 
placed  in  the  frames,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  print- 
ing progresses  very  quickly — three  or  four  times  as  rapidly, 
in  fact,  as  with  ordinary  albuminized  paper.  A failure  is 
only  then  possible  when  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  ammonia 
vapour. 

“ For  toning  our  sensitized  paper  we  particularly  recom- 
mend sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  employed  according  to 
the  following  formula  : — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammouium...  80  grammes 
Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  20  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  10  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  £ gramme 


Water 


...1000 


We  have  obtained,  nevertheless,  very  fine  results  with 
other  toning  solutions,  as,  for  instance,  the  acetate  of  soda 
toning  bath,  &c.  We  fix  the  prints  in  a 15  per  cent,  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

“ By  moderating  the  cost  of  the  material  we  hope  to  render 
it  available  for  employment  by  everybody.” 


THE  ART  CLAIMS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A few  weeks  ago  we  reproduced,  with  a brief  comment,  a 
notice  of  the  Conduit  Street  Exhibition  which  appeared  in 
the  Gentleman  s Magazine.  The  notice,  although  discrimi- 
nating and  appreciative  on  the  whole,  contained  one  or  two 
statements — and  at  least  one  fallacy — which  photographers 
who  appreciate  their  art  were  not  likely  to  endorse.  The 
new  number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  with  an  early 
copy  of  which  we  have  been  favoured,  contains  a long  letter 
from  a gentleman  well-known  in  photographic  circles,  and 
a rejoinder,  both  of  which  will  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
We  reproduce  them  below. 

Mr.  Urban, — I have  just  read  in  your  last  month’s  “ Incidents  ” 
a notice  of  the  opening  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society.  The  criticism  indulged  in  by  the  writer  of  that  notico  is  so 
very  much  in  that  old/old  style,  in  which,  ever  since  its  first  intro- 
duction, photography  has  been  abused  by  the  ignorant,  mocked  at 
by  “ artists,”  and  laughed  at  by  those  “critics”  who,  in  their  desire 
to  impart  information  which  they  do  not  possess,  only  too  often  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  ridicule  of  better  instructed  men,  that  I take 
up  my  pen,  with  the  idea  of  sending  you  a few  lines  to  controvert 
some  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  your  critic  has  put  forward,  and  to 
point  out  as  concisely  as  I am  able  some  of  the  true  art  claims  of 
photography:  to  do  so  fully  would  demand  an  essay.  The  difficulty 
which  has  been  felt  in  admitting  photography  to  any  art  position 
has  certainly  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  perfection  in  the  means 


employed,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  art  has  been  a 
subject  about  which  the  majority  of  photographers  have  but  too 
little  concerned  themselves.  The  assertion  made  by  your  critic — 
and  which  I,  as  well  as  many  others  who  have  devoted  much  time 
and  study  to  the  subject,  considered  as  quite  a fallacy  of  the  past — 
that  as  a photographer’s  camera  has  no  soul,  therefore  his  pictures 
can  have  none,  is  emphatically  contradicted  by  your  critic’s  own 
observations  as  to  the  superiority  of  M.  Adam-Salomon.  Granted 
that  a photographer’s  camera  has  no  soul,  does  it  follow  that  there- 
fore the  photographer  has  none  ? Because  a sculptor’s  chisel  has 
no  soul,  is  it  to  be  asserted  that  his  works  cannot  bear  the  impress 
of  the  soul?  Who  would  ever  think  of  propounding  such  an 
absurdity?  The  chisel  can  do  nothing  of  itself;  no  more  can  a 
camera : the  mind  must  direct  the  use  of  either.  But  then,  it  may 
be  argued,  the  mind  may  direct,  but  in  the  two  cases  its  direction 
will  bo  of  a different  character  ; in  the  one  the  mind  will  havo  an 
immediate  influence  over  every  touch  and  over  every  stroke,  while 
in  the  other  in  will  merely  have,  as  it  were,  a passing  influence, 
only  extending  to  general  selection  of  subjects,  and  not  descending 
into  the  minute  details  of  actual  accomplishment.  These  are,  it  is 
said,  the  work  of  mere  mechanism,  quite  independent  of  the  brain 
of  the  photographer.  This  assertion,  though  it  may  find  a place 
among  many  useless  and  unsubstantial  theories,  has  no  foundation 
whatever  in  actual  fact.  If  the  work  of  taking  a photograph,  apart 
from  the  selection  of  the  subject,  were  a merely  mechanical  act,  a 
mere  mechanic  could  do  the  work.  I have  been  myself  a mechanical 
engineer,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  what  mechanical  skill 
really  is,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  English 
mechanics  are  quite  competent  to  perform  any  purely  mechanical 
operation  with  the  most  absolute  accuracy  ; and  yet,  with  all  their 
skill,  they  could  not  take  a photograph  which  could  at  all  approach 
the  work  of  any  first-rate  photographer — let  us  say  the  example 
taken  by  your  critic,  M.  Adam-Salomon.  The  productions  of  this 
gentleman  excel,  not  only  in  the  greater  skill  with  which  back- 
grounds and  accessories  are  arranged  in  them — not  only  upon  general 
skill,  in  fact — but,  as  your  critic  very  pertinently  remarks,  “ in  the 
use  of  the  brain  in  every  part  of  the  process.”  Neither  camera  nor 
lens  can  claim  the  honour  of  producing  the  works  of  such  a man  : 
it  is  owing  to  the  impress  of  a superior  mind  that  they  excel  the 
works  of  lesser  men.  I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Adam- 
Salomon  personally : I have  seen  him  work,  and  have  assisted  him 
in  his  operations,  and,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that 
appertains  to  photographic  manipulation,  I can  state  with  assurance 
that  in  his  hands  the  same  sitter,  using  the  same  camera,  chemicals, 
lens,  &c.  (in  fact,  the  same  mechanical  conditions),  ay,  with  the 
same  pose  even,  and  the  same  management  of  light  and  shade,  a 
result  will  be  produced  which  is  quite  different  from  that  which  any 
other  photographer  would  produce.  His  result  would  be,  in  fact 
characteristic  of  him ; and  the  same  picture  produced  by  any  othei 
man  would  equally  contain  points  characteristic  of  its  author. 

I should  have  liked  to  have  given  many  instances  of  men  whoso 
pictures  are  at  once  to  be  recognised  by  their  individuality,  and  of 
pictures  in  which  it  has  been  granted  by  all  impartial  critics,  that, 
great  as  may  have  been  the  difficulties  with  which  the  photographer 
has  been  beset,  his  triumph  over  those  difficuities  has  been  complete ; 
and  of  which  it  might  be  said,  without  flattery  and  without  exagge- 
ration, that  they  were  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter.  As,  however, 
your  critic  has  contented  himself  with  a somewhat  general  treatment 
of  the  subject,  placing  M.  Salomon  alone  in  a position  of  superior 
excellence,  I prefer  to  adopt  the  same  course  ; and  though  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  very  much  doubt  the  real  superiority  of 
this  celebrated  Frenchman  to  many  of  our  best  English  artists,  still, 
for  the  sake  of  present  argument,  I will  readily  accept  the  position 
of  his  superior  excellence.  This,  then,  being  allowed,  and  it  having, 
I trust,  been  shown  that,  as  your  critic  himself  admits,  this  gentle- 
man’s work  is  superior  because  it  show's  “the  exercise  of  a master 
mind,”  the  objection  to  ideal  pictures  which  is  urged  at  once  falls 
to  the  ground.  If  a “ mere  portrait”  can  and  does  bear  the  impress 
of  the  mind  of  the  man  who  took  it,  then  there  can  be  no  reason 
whatever  why  those  pictures  which  “ must  bear  the  impress  of  a 
soul”  should  not  be,  not  only  attempted,  but  successfully  achieved. 
With  the  actual  fact  of  all  such  pictures  at  the  late  Exhibition  being 
failures,  I have  but  little  to  do ; there  were  few  art  photographs 
exhibited,  and  those  possibly,  with  perhaps  an  exception  or  two,  did 
not  show  the  powers  of  photography  to  its  best  advantage.  It  is 
against  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  attempts  at  anything  more 
than  mere  mechanical  drudgery  being  made  by  photographers  that 
I now  write  ; and  it  is  against  the  misleading  influence  of  writers 
who,  like  your  critic,  give  their  opinions  too  freely  upon  subjects 
with  which  they  are  clearly  not  at  all  conversant,  that  I will  ever 
bend  tho  whole  weight  of  my  influence,  not  only  in  print,  but  also 
in  every  other  way  in  w'hich  it  falls  within  my  province  to  do  so. 

One  very  important  mis-statement,  and  one  very  important 
omission,  in  your  critic’s  remarks  shows  me  plainly  that  I am  not. 
wrong  in  accusing  that  gentleman  of  ignorance  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  written. 

His  statement  that  the  landscape  photography  of  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion showed  no  higher  merit  than  was  shown  by  pictures  taken  a 
dozen  years  ago  is  simply  nonsense : while  to  assert  that  landscape 
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photography,  as  a branch  of  tho  art,  “has  remained  at  a standstill,”  is 
not  only  absurd,  but  it  is  simply  untrue.  It  is  in  landscape  more 
especially  that  almost  all  tho  improvement  in  photography  has  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years.  Only  four  years  ago,  in  tho  answer 
to  correspondents  in  one  of  the  papers  devoted  entirely  to  photo- 
graphy, a statement  was  made  that  no  lens  then  existed  by  which 
pictures  of  more  than  70°  angles  could  be  made  ; now  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  angle  of  view  which  can  be  obtained.  Then,  too,  in  the 
actual  process  of  landscape  work  there  have  been  great  improvements 
during  the  last  few  years,  so  much  so  that  to  detail  them  would  be 
tedious. 

The  omission  which  your  critic  makes  is  also  one  of  a very  serious 
character.  In  his  high  praise  of  M.  Salomon  and  his  pictures,  there 
is  one  most  important  feature  of  his  works  which  has  not  received 
any  notice:  the  “ re- touching ” upon  the  finished  print  by  an  ex- 

perienced artist,  on  which,  in  very  many  cases,  much  of  the  beauty 
of  his  pictures  depends.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  face  is  so 
completely  “ touched  up”  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  original 
photograph  remains  visible.  This,  though  by  no  means  always  the 
case,  is  still  so  important  a feature  in  the  works  of  M.  Salomon  that 
it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  critical  notice  of  his  produc- 
tions, as  it  is  often  not  a little  conducive  to  art  excellence  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture  to  be  able  to  look  upon  the  face  as  technically  of 
but  small  importance  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  picture,  while  the 
whole  attention  is  being  given  to  backgrounds,  drapery,  and  so  on, 
leaving  tho  face,  which  is  in  reality  of  most  importance,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  colourist  or  “ re-toucher.”  This  is  by  no  means  the 
usual  plan  with  M.  Salomon ; but  when  retouching  is  a method  ex- 
tensively practised,  it  should,  as  I say,  be  always  taken  into 
consideration  in  a critical  notice,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  out  of  many  which  conduce  to  a marked  success. — I am,  yours 
truly,  A Photographer. 

[Wo  have  laid  this  communication  before  the  writer  of  the  note  to 
which  it  refers,  and  he  remarks  upon  it  as  follows. — S.  U.]  : — 

The  angry  tone  adopted  by  “A  Photographer”  suggests  the  no- 
tion that  he  is  driven  to  follow  the  well-known  legal  precept  for 
giving  apparent  strength  to  a weak  case.  He  abuses  me  for  my 
ignorance  upon  photographic  matters.  For  my  own  part  I care  little 
for  this  ; but  it  is  due  to  your  readers  that  they  should  be  infor  mod 
that  they  are  not  addressed  by  the  ignoramus  which  “ Photographer,” 
to  suit  his  purposes,  supposes  me  to  be.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inform 
thorn,  that  I speak  on  photographic  subjects  with  fifteen  years’  ex- 
perience as  a basis  for  my  opinions,  and  that  I can  claim  acquaintance, 
in  most  cases  from  actual  practice,  with  every  known  process  and 
every'  description  of  apparatus.  Every  phase  of  photographic  deve- 
lopment which  the  period  embraces  is  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  As 
a chronicler  of  scientific  matters  it  has  been  my  duty  to  note  carefully 
tho  applications  and  the  modifications  of  the  photographers’  art,  and, 
as  an  occasional  reviewer  of  photographic  works,  I am  tolerably  con- 
versant with  its  literature.  You,  Mr.  Urban,  may  have  seen  a 
specimen  or  two  of  my  production,  and  you  may  bo  in  a position  to 
judge  how  far  my  friends  are  justified  in  preferring  portraits  of 
my  amateur  taking  to  those  produced  by  many  of  the  professed 
masters  of  the  art.  This  is  egotism;  but  the  circumstances 
justify  it. 

When  I have  asserted  my  claim  to  as  great  competency  for  judg- 
ment as  any  ordinary  critic  can  be  expected  to  possess,  I have  said 
wcllnigli  all  I care  to  say  in  reply  to  y'eur  ill-tempered  correspondent. 
Much  of  what  he  says  is  matter  of  opinion  only.  On  some  points  ho 
is  very  short-sighted,  or  else  very  biassed.  He  fancies  I have  con- 
tradicted myself  bv  declaring  M.  Salomon’s  pictures  to  show  the 
exercise  of  a mind,  and  by  denying  tho  possibility  of  a camera- 
picture  bearing  the  impress  of  a soul.  I see  a great  gulf  between 
the  works  of  M.  Salomon  and  those  of  an  ideal  picture  maker.  One 
simply  portrays,  the  other  tries  to  create.  “Photographer”  seems 
to  think  that  the  gulf  may  be  bridged  over ; I hold  such  a thought  a 
delusion.  The  best  evidence  of  the  impracticability  of  producing  art 
photographs  is,  that  of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  that 
direction,  no  one  has  exhibited  the  germ  of  success.  Can  any  of  the 
works  of  Lake  Price,  Rej  lander,  Cameron,  or  Robinson,  be  called 
suggestive  't  Are  any  of  them  aught  else  than  portraits,  or  combina- 
tions of  portraits,  or  patchworks  of  portraits  and  scenes  ? In  my 
opinion,  not.  Once  I essayed  a fancy  picture.  My  model  was  a lady 
of  artistic  taste,  and  all  accessories  were  carefully  studied.  But  all 
was  in  vain ; the  best  result  was  only  the  diminished  reflection  of  a 
lady  in  costume,  with  a stagey  expression,  suggestive  of  nothing 
but  an  attempt  to  look  a character.  How  different  tho  result  if  I had 
asked  my  friend  Scumbler  to  sketch  tho  figure  standing  before  my 
camera,  and  to  put  a dash  of  his  soul  into  it!  But  my  failure  pleased 
some  people,  for  I sold  the  negative  to  a London  publisher,  and 
shortly  after  encountered  its  prints  in  the  shop  windows.  I never 
tried  again,  however.  The  light-beams  were  not  to  be  handled  like 
the  painter’s  brush  or  the  sculptor’s  chisel ; I could  but  copy,  and 
copying  models  did  not  realise  my  idea  of  creating  pictures. 

With  regard  to  what  “ Photographer  ” calls  my  mis-statement 
concerning  landscape  photography,  I can  only  say  that  I see  no 
reason  to  modify  my  opinion,  nonsense  or  no  nonsense.  Nothing  in 
the  exhibition  surpassed,  to  my  remembrance,  the  works  which  tho 


Le  Grays,  the  Bissons,  the  Everards,  and  the  Fentons  exhibited 
years  ago.  As  to  panoramic  photography,  it  is  an  improvement  not 
yet  consummated,  notwithstanding  its  age,  far  greater  than  “ Photo- 
grapher,” -with  his  presumptive  experience,  seems  to  be  awaro  of ; 
for  Sutton  in  England,  and  Porro  in  France,  made  panoramic  lenses, 
and  took  pictures  with  them,  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

And  as  to  M.  Salomon’s  retouching,  it  did  not  concern  my  notice. 
I wrote  for  the  public,  who  neither  know  nor  care  about  means,  but 
who  look  only  at  ends.  If  I had  criticised  in  detail  every  picture  or 
every  exhibitor,  you  could  not  have  given  space  to  my  remarks. 
Such  a review  might  have  suited  a photographic  journal ; but  even 
there  I should  have  omitted  reference  to  the  Frenchman’s  retouch- 
ing, for  it  has  been  discussed  ad  nauseam. 

As  the  art-critic  here  remarks,  much  of  the  matter  here 
discussed  is  matter  of  opinion,  and,  like  the  gold  and  silver 
shield,  presents  two  sides,  each  equally  important  in  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  truth.  The  main  fallacy  into  which 
the  critic  fell  was  in  the  assumption  that,  because  the  photo- 
graphic camera  has  no  soul,  the  photographer's  work  must 
necessarily  lack  the  impress  of  a soul.  He  mistook  the  tool  for 
the  workman.  As  we  before  pointed  out,  his  own  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  Adam-Salomon  showed  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  fallacy  to  which  he  gave  utterance.  He  now, 
however,  takes  higher  ground  : he  makes  a distinction 
between  the  photographer  and  the  ideal  picture-maker. 
“ One  simply  portrays,  the  other  tries  to  create.”  This  is  a 
distinction  which  the  most  staunch  upholder  of  the  art- 
claimo  of  photography  will  readily  admit,  but  in  nowise 
disposes  of  the  art-claims  of  photography.  All  art  in  paint- 
ing is  not  creative  art : much  very  excellent  work  is  imitative 
art,  but  not  the  less  fine  art.  The  imitative  artist  in  paint- 
ing will  give  the  impress  of  his  mind  to  his  work  in  his 
mode  or  manner  of  treatment ; and  in  like  manner,  if  not 
in  like  degree,  will  the  photographer  impress  his  mind. 

The  critic  asks  if  the  works  of  the  best  pictorial  photo- 
graphers can  “ be  called  suggestive.”  To  which  we  reply, 
that  many  of  Rejlander’s  and  Robinson’s  best  works  are 
eminently  suggestive.  Take  Robinson’s  first  work  of  the 
kind,  for  instance,  “Fading  Away we  boldly  challenge  the 
verdict  of  Sylvanus  Urban  on  the  suggestiveness  of  this 
picture.  But,  putting  this  aside,  we  deny  that  suggestiveness 
is  the  touchstone  of  art.  That  it  is  a high  quality  in  art 
cannot  be  doubted  ; but  we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  the  sole 
touchstone  of  art  qualities.  Besides.it  is  too  vague.  Sug- 
gestiveness requires  a condition  and  capacity  of  mind  in  the 
observer,  as  well  as  certain  qualities  in  the  work  of  art  itself. 
Peter  Bell  might  have  objected  that  a primrose  was  not  sug- 
gestive, because 

“ A primrose  on  the  river’s  brim, 

A yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more 

whilst  to  Wordsworth  that  primrose,  or  even  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows,  suggested  thoughts  which  “ lie  too  deep 
for  tears.” 

Another  dangerous  but  common  form  of  fallacy  is  that 
involved  in  the  statement  that  the  critic  once  essayed  a 
fancy  photographic  picture,  and  failed,  and  the  argument 
deduced  that,  because  his  own  first  attempt  failed,  or  failed 
to  satisfy  himself,  the  thing  was  impossible.  That  it  should 
have  done  so  was  not  unnatural,  nor  is  the  circumstance  un- 
common. In  all  art,  realization — especially  with  beginners — 
often  lags  far  behind  conception  ; and  surely  no  legitimate 
argument  against  the  art-claims  of  photography  should  be 
deduced  because  the  first  attempt  of  one  gentleman  to  use 
it  as  a fine  art  fell  short  of  perfect  success. 

Photographers  who  strive  with  a loving  earnestness  to 
elevate  their  art  naturally  object  to  the  haut  en  bas  tone  in 
which  art  critics  are  apt  to  indulge  in  dealing  with  sun- 
pictures  ; because  the  photographer  has  more  difficulties  to 
deal  with  in  his  pictorial  aims,  it  is  a little  hard  that  his 
best  results  should  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the  cate- 
gory of  fine  art,  and  that  successes  or  failures  should  be 
treated  alike,  not  as  the  produce  of  his  brains,  but  as  the 
work  of  his  camera. 
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A general  treatise  of  photography  has  just  been  published 
by  l)r.  Borlinetto,  of  Padua;  the  work  is  printed  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  occupies  a thick  octavo  volume. 

The  distribution  of  awards  has  been  made  at  the  Havre 
exhibition.  Among  the  fifty  photographers  who  exhibited, 
eight  gold  and  six  silver  medals  were  distributed,  besides 
thirteen  honourable  mentions. 

Among  other  papers  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  compete  for  the  Monty  on 
prize  of  1869,  given  for  the  encouragement  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  are  a collection  of  photographic  studies  of  the 
uervous  system  of  man  and  several  of  the  superior  animals, 
taken  from  sections  of  congealed  nervous  tissue. 

At  the  bi-annual  public  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Marseilles,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  the  talented  Secretary  of  the 
Marseilles  Photographic  Society,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  Progress  of  Photography,  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  specimens  of  the  Swan  and  Woodbury  process,  and 
of  the  methods  of  MM.  Baldus,  Lafon  de  Camarsac, 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Placet,  Lemercier,  &c. 

In  the  Photographischc  Correspondcnz,  M.  Adolph  v.  Gotz 
publishes  a paper  on  retouching  photographs,  llis  method 
of  preparing  the  albuminized  surface  to  receive  the  pig- 
ment is  to  rub  it  over  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in 
clean  glycerine ; the  print  is  thoroughly  coated  with  this 
material,  and  then  a second  and  a third  tuft  of  dry  wool  is 
rubbed  over  the  surface  until  the  latter  is  free  from  greasi- 
ness when  touched  by  the  finger.  The  albumen,  when 
moistened  in  this  manner,  readily  receives  pigments  which 
would  be  at  once  repelled  by  a dry,  horny  surface. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  held 
on  the  3rd  ult.,  it  was  stated  that  M.  Schroder,  of  Ham- 
burg, is  at  present  occupied  in  constructing  a telescope  to 
be  fitted  with  clock  work,  for  photographing  the  heavenly 
bodies;  the  instrument  is  so  arranged  that  the  object  to 
be  reproduced  will  be  considerably  enlarged  before  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  sensitized  plate. 


surface,  a collodion  plate  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, and  treated  with  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
was  used  for  the  purpose.  The  question  as  to  whether 
sunlight  or  diffused  light  is  the  more  suitable  for  operating 
is  fully  discussed,  the  authors  inclining  to  the  preference 
of  diffused  light.  Sunlight  is  apt  to  produce  coloured 
beams  of  light  around  the  lines  of  the  picture,  which  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  image  confused  and  undefined. 
Objects  in  glycerine  yield  by  far  the  best  pictures,  and 
none  should  be  used  for  photographic  purposes  which  are 
not  of  first-rate  order.  Besides  the  ordinary  wet  collodion 
process,  with  iron  developer  and  mercury  intensifier,  the 
authors  recommend  the  employment  of  collodio-albumen 
plates,  which  yield  exceedingly  fine  negatives,  from  the 
fact  of  the  pores  of  the  collodion  being  filled  with  the  sub- 
sequent coating  of  albumen.  A sensitized  collodion  plate 
is  washed,  coated  with  iodized  albumen,  washed  again,  and 
covered  with  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver ; it  is  after- 
wards developed  with  a compound  made  up  according  to 
the  following  formula  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid 1 part 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  90  parts 

Formic  acid  ...  ...  ...  30  ,, 


M.  Isidor  Dubost,  in  the  Archiv,  states  that  the  only 
reliable  way  of  obtaining  clean,  sensitive  coffee  plates,  free 
from  stains,  is  to  add  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
first  three  water  baths  in  which  the  plates  are  washed  after 
their  preparation  ; when  they  have  been  well  drained  they 
are  placed  in  a drying-box,  furnished  with  a saucer  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  moisture. 

In  the  same  journal  appears  a formula  of  M.  C.  Stern- 
berg, for  preparing  a developer  especially  suitable  for  the 
treatment  of  negatives  bearing  reproductions  of  paintings ; 
it  is  as  under  : — 


Water 

Sulphate  of  iron 
Nitrate  of  lime 
Glacial  acetic  acid  ... 
Spirits  of  wine 


200  grammes 
8 „ 

1 gramme 
6 grammes 
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At  the  same  meeting  some  discussion  took  place  relative 
to  the  qualities  of  the  Harnecker  collodion,  which  had  been 
experimented  with  by  several  members,  both  in  the  wet 
and  dry  processes ; the  general  verdict  pronounced  was 
somewhat  unfavourable. 

In  the  Correspondcnz,  M.  Wendling  makes  a statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  reason  of  the  discolouration  of  sensitized 
albuminized  paper  is  similar  to  that  which  produces  foggi- 
ness in  a negative  in  hot  weather  : in  both  cases  a reduc- 
tion of  a silver  compound  takes  place,  which  is  insoluble 
either  in  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  M. 
Wendling  also  recommends  the  following  method  of  inten- 
sifying a varnished  negative  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
too  transparent.  Take  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol, 
sal-ammoniac,  and  water,  and  pour  it  several  times  over 
the  plate  ; then  treat  the  latter  with  a solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate ; and,  finally,  apply  another  coating  of  varnish. 

The  Hamburg  Photographic  Exhibition  was  opened  with 
great  eclat  on  the  14th  ult.  The  principal  officials  of  the 
town,  as  also  many  strangers  of  note,  were  present  at  a 
conversazione  which  inaugurated  the  commencement  of  the 
exhibition.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Stinde  deli- 
vered an  address  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  body  of 
visitors.  It  is  contemplated  to  present  every  member  of  the 
Photographic  Society  with  a photograph  in  enamel,  of 
cabinet  size,  burnt  into  the  centre  of  a porcelain  plate. 

A manual  of  “ Microscopic  Photography,”  by  MM.  Oscar 
Keichard  and  Carl  Sturenburg,  has  just  been  published  at 
Leipsic.  The  size  of  the  plates  used  by  these  gentlemen 
was  three  inches  square;  instead  of  a ground  glass  for 
focussing,  which  would  present  too  rough  and  coarse  a 


SILVER  PRINTING— ADVANTAGE  OF  THIN 
FILMS. 

BV  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

The  favourable  notice  of  my  simplified  carbon  prints  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  encourages  me 
to  farther  perseverance,  particularly  with  the  non-transfer 
process,  as  I am  now  satisfied  that  it  may  be  useful  for  a 
large  class  of  subjects,  and  think  it  may  be  still  farther  im- 
proved. No  doubt,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  it  might 
be  brought  to  greater  perfection  in  shorter  time.  Still,  there 
is  a variety  of  modifications  of  which  the  process  is  suscep- 
tible which  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  overtake  by  actual 
experiment,  and  which  I have  a wish  to  try  before  calling 
in  foreign  aid.  Of  course,  as  other  heads  and  hands  are 
busy,  I may  be  forestalled  by  delay,  but  I shall  not  regret 
this  much,  if  it  is  not  carried  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  my 
own  hands  as  well  as  others  tied-up  from  working  it. 

Meantime,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a strong  tendency 
in  many  quarters  to  cling  to  silver  printing,  and  the  well- 
known  certainty  and  beauty  of  the  results  form  a strong 
temptation  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  then,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  discourage  silver  printing  altogether,  it  might  be  better 
that  a renewed  effort  were  made  to  place  it  on  a firmer  basis. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  being  attempted  in  some  quarters,  and, 
trom  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it, 
may  be  successful  to  a considerable  extent.  That  many 
silver  prints  have,  under  favourable  circumstances,  lasted  a 
goodly  number  of  years,  appears  to  be  undoubted  ; and  it 
we  could  insure  their  preservation  in  a good  condition  for 
even  half  a century,  they  would  frequently  serve  their  pur- 
pose, and  might  be  reckoned  of  no  small  value. 
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[ shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  vexata  questio  as  to  the 
various  chemical  changes  that  the  impressionable  paper  has 
to  undergo  in  the  various  stages  ol'  salting,  sensitizing, 
toning,  and  fixing,  or  to  tell  what  must  be  the  effect  of  acids 
or  alkalis  at  the  different  stage?.  These  arc  in  course  of 
investigation  by  abler  chemists,  and  the  best  of  them,  as  far 
as  1 can  see,  are  only  groping  their  way.  But  I will  come  at 
present  to  what  has  been  considered  one  grand  cause  of 
early  deterioration,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  from  the  paper. 

To  effect  this  important  desideratum  of  expunging  fiom 
the  paper  all  traces  of  the  fixing  agent,  every  sort  of  washing 
machine  has  been  tried  that  ingenuity  can  devise.  The 
papers  have  been  swirled  for  hours  in  water  hot  and  cold  ; 
pressed  and  swirled  again,  till  one  might  suppose  that  their 
very  substance  was  crushed  out  of  them ; counteractive 
chemicals  have  been  used  to  convert  or  pervert  the  hypo- 
sulphite into  another  material  altogether.  And  yet  we  have 
not  heard,  on  reliable  authority,  that  security  has  been 
attained.  By  all  means  let  such  experiments  be  tried,  and 
let  the  experimental  prints  be  dated  and  kept  for  the  guid- 
ance of  posterity,  if  they  will  go  down  so  far.  But  are  we  at 
present,  for  general  work,  to  adopt  any  of  these  new  plans 
on  the  mere  probability  or  possibility  of  success,  and  wait 
another  twenty  years  for  the  result  ? Better,  surely,  to  adopt 
some  modification  of  known  processes  that  w:ll  insure  a 
good  measure  of  success  at  present,  although  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  attended  with  a little  extra  trouble. 

The  plan  that  I would  recommend,  as  it  seems  so  difficult 
to  get  the  hypo  out  of  the  paper,  is,  not  to  put  it  into  it. 
Take  the  picture  upon  glass,  and  afterwards  transfer  it  ; or, 
if  paper  is  ined  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  let  it  be  as  thin 
as  possible,  it  is  the  thick  body  and  spongy  nature  of  the 
paper  used  that  create  the  difficulty:  the  thicker  the  paper, 
the  more  the  difficulty  is  increased-  I never  got  finer  silver 
prints  in  my  life  than  some  which  1 once  tried  ou  very  thin 
tracing-paper  ; and  these,  1 believe,  would  be  more  thoroughly 
washed  by  pinning  them  on  a board,  and  pouring  a few 
panfuls  of  water  on  them  (it  could  be  done  through  the  rose 
ot  a watering-pan),  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
than  thick  paper  would  bo  by  sweltering  a whole  day  in 
a washing-machine  ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
currents  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  paper;  amid  external 
agitation  all  is  quietness  at  the  core. 

I never  tried  many  of  the  above  kind  of  prints,  partly  because 
it  involved  the  trouble  of  albuminizing  my  own  paper,  there 
being  none  ot  that  kind  sold,  and  partly  because  I got  upon 
another  hobby,  and  lost  sight  of  that  method  altogether. 
But  the  hint  may  be  found  of  some  use  to  those  who  wish  to 
persevere  with  printing  on  albuminized  paper,  viz.,  to  use 
the  thinnest  fine  paper  they  can  get  in  the  market.  The 
albumen  gives  very  thin  paper  considerable  strength  to  bear 
handling. 

Following  out  the  above  idea  a little  further,  I have  said 
that  the  best  plan  is  not  to  put  the  hypo,  or  fixing  material, 
whatever  it  be,  into  the  paper  at  all.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  collodion  positives  on  glass  have  been  found 
very  lasting.  I have  them  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
unvarnished,  and  showing  no  symptoms  of  decay.*  This 
may  partly  arise  from  the  composition  of  the  image  beiug 
different  from  that  of  a common  print ; but  not  entirely  from 
that  cause,  as  it  is  well  known  that  ill- washed  negatives  and 
collodion  positives  do  very  quickly  fade.  The  permanence 
ot  these  greatly  depends  ou  their  proper  washing ; but  one- 
tenth  of  the  washing  suffices  that  is  needed  for  a silver  print 
upon  paper.  Can  we  not,  then,  take  a hint  from  this? 
Why  not  priut  our  positives  on  glass — by  preference  opal- 
escent glass — wash  them  thoroughly,  and  then  transfer  them 
to  paper?  The  film  being  very  thin,  and  supported  behind 
by  the  hard  glass,  a stream  of  water  poured  from  a jug  or 
tap  for  a short  time  drives  the  fixing  material  out  of  them  ; 

* We  have  one  in  our  possession  taken  by  Dr.  Diamond,  in  1850,  some 
months  before  the  collodion  process  was  published  to  the  world.  It  shows 
no  change  whatever.— Ed.  Photo.  News. 


and  even  though  a faint  trace  should  be  left,  it  does  not 
afterwards  exhaust  its  whole  power  upon  the  print,  but  will 
become  absorbed  and  weakened  by  the  dispersion  within 
the  clean  paper  to  which  the  picture  is  transferred,  or  on 
which  it  is  mounted.  In  an  ordinary  paper  print  the 
injurious  chemical  comes  out  from  the  heart  of  the  paper, 
where  it  is  lurking  in  greatest  quantity,  and  attacks  the 
print ; but  in  a transferred  picture  such  as  I have  mentioned, 
any  injurious  chemical  left  in  the  thiu  film  must  be  vety 
small  indeed,  and,  by  spreading  partly  within  the  paper, 
must  become  so  weakened  as  almost  to  be  harmless. 

The  plan  recommended  is  nonovelty,  so  far  as  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  pictures  is  concerned  ; but  I have  not  noticed  that 
its  adoption  has  been  urged  upon  the  grounds  which  I have 
now  mentioned.  Having  got  a couple  of  beautiful  collodio- 
chloride  prints  on  paper  sent  me  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson, 
who  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  not  keep, 
as  he  had  not  taken  time  to  wash  more  than  the  first  excess 
of  hypo  out  of  them,  I gave  them  a further  soaking  and 
washing  myself ; hut  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  how 
much  easier  it  would  have  been  to  insure  the  expulsion  of 
the  hypo  had  they  been  on  glass.  I therefore  throw  out  the 
above  suggestion  as  deserving  consideration  upon  the 
grounds  stated.  If  a sheet  of  opal  glass  is  slightly  waxed, 
then  well  lubbed  up,  and  coated  with  the  prepared  collodion 
or  with  salted  albumen  above  ordinary  plain  collodion,  it  can 
be  sensitized  aud  as  easily  printed  on  as  on  paper  ; and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  lift  it  from  the  glass  to  cleAu  paper  by  one 
or  other  of  the  methods  that  have  long  been  known.  Such  a 
print  will  be  found  to  possess  the  fine  polish,  though,  perhaps, 
not  the  ivory-tone,  of  Mr.  Burgess's  Eburneum  specimens, 
one  of  which,  recently  sent  me,  I must  characterize  as  a 
morsel  of  great  beauty,  and  beside  which  any  ordinary 
print  looks  coarse.  While  I think,  however,  that  this 
method  might  he  adopted  with  several  advantages  for 
small  pictures,  still,  for  those  of  a larger  size  and  greater 
value,  f am  disposed  to  recommend  the  carbon. 

i 

DRY  PLATE  WASHING  BOX. 

BT  A.  SEELEY. 

As  I have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  with  tannin  plates, 
and  as  (hat  process  is  generally  charged  with  a great 
tendency  to  pinholes,  I venture  to  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  suggestions. 

At  one  time  I never  went  out  with  a batch  of  plates  with- 
out feeling  certain  of  having  to  spend  much  time  on  my 
return  in  touching  up  spots,  or  stopping  out  skies;  now  the 
case  is  quite  the  other  way. 

1 tried  all  kinds  of  washing,  distilled  water  being  as  bad 
as  any.  One  day  the  thought  struck  me  that  if  I put  the 
plate  into  an  upright  dipping-bath,  and  caused  a constant 
stream  of  water  to  pass  over  it,  any  formation  of  iodides  or 
chlorides,  &c.,  would  be  carried  away.  This  led  to  the  idea 
of  a compound  bath  such  as  I have  sketched  below. 


A is  the  inlet  for  water  constantly  flowing  in  a small 
stream.  B a pipe  from  which  is  always  dropping  a dilute 
solution  of  common  salt,  with  a small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid.  0,  a half-inch  pipe,  to  act  as  an  overflow  or  waste. 
D,  a quarter  inch  pipe,  to  take  off  the  heavy  chloride  of 
silver,  and  auything  that  goes  to  the  bottom.  Spaces  1 to  8, 
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(lipping-baths,  with  a dipper  in  each,  to  receive  plates 
from  silver  bath  as  fast  as  ready.  In  this  way  plates  would 
be  brought  direct  from  the  silver  bath  and  placed  on  the 
dipper  in  No.  1.  and  worked  up  and  down  a few  times; 
then,  when  another  was  ready,  No.  I would  go  into  No.  2 ; 
when  a third  was  ready  the  second  would  go  into  No.  3,  and 
so  on.  putting  each  plate  into  No.  1,  and  then  into  either  of 
the  other  spaces  till  all  were  full. 

Next  begin  by  taking  out  the  plate  from  No.  2.  holding 
under  a stream  of  clean  water  fora  minute;  then  coating 
with  two  lots  of  tannin,  the  first  thrown  away,  the  second 
kept  to  act  as  first  for  next  plate. 

I made  the  box  myself  with  common  deal,  and  gave  it 
three  or  four  good  coats  of  shellac  varnish  ; the  pipes  are 
gutta-percha. 

But  the  washing  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  pinholes. 
Nothing  can  be  much  worse  than  the  horrid  tin  boxes  sup- 
plied as  travelling-cases  for  plates;  the  poor  plates  go 
jogging  up  and  down  the  whole  way,  rubbing  off  no  end  of 
little  bits,  from  the  size  of  a cheese-mite  to  the  size  of  the 
piece  he  puts  in  his  mouth  ; and  these  are  the  causes  of  those 
patches  of  pinholes  all  near  one  part  of  the  plate  so  often 
seen. 

Carry  your  plates  packed  in  paper,  and  only  put  out  one 
day's  work  at  once,  and  that  into  dark  slides,  or  a wooden 
box  that  has  had  half-a-pint  of  thin  glue  shaken  up  in  it 
before  using,  and  allowed  to  dry  well,  and  so  retain  any  loose 
particles.  The  plates  in  this  box  must  be  well  padded,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  movement. 

Another  cause  of  very  small  pinholes  all  over  the  plate  is 
using  one  bath  for  many  plates  in  rapid  succession.  What 
the  precipitate  is  1 cannot  certainly  say  ; but  I have  often 
found  something  like  flue  or  light-grey  dust  at  the  bottom 
of  a bath  on  the  morning  after  use. 

Always  use  three  or  four  baths,  and  do  not  prepare  more 
than  twelve  or  twenty  plates  in  any  one  bath  on  one  evening. 

The  precipitate  is  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals,  and 
is  not  iodide  of  silver,  as  I once  diluted  my  bath  so  as  to 
make  it  very  milky  with  iodide,  and  a plate  prepared  in  it 
was  perfect. 


ON  DRY  PLATE  PROCESSES. 

BV  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 

In  a former  communication  I have  spokeu  of  the  old  gum 
dry  process  made  known  several  years  ago  by  M.  Thomas 
Sutton.  In  forwarding  you  specimens  of  this  process,  I 
laid  particular  stress  upon  its  rapidity,  as  also  upon  the 
delicacy  and  atmospheric  perspective  exhibited  in  its 
results,  all  of  which  were  peculiarly  fine.  As  1 alluded  to 
the  process,  however,  merely  as  accessory  to,  and  in  compari- 
son with,  Mr.  Baratti's  coffee  process,  1 did  not  then  make 
known  all  I knew  respecting  it,  and  propose  therefore  to 
complete  my  remarks  upon  this  occasion. 

The  rapidity  of  the  gum  process  appears  to  me  to  surpass 
that  of  all  other  dry  plate  methods,  and  when  employed 
with  certain  modifications  it  will,  1 feel  sure,  rival  the  wet 
process  in  its  sensitiveness.  This  special  quality  of  gum  to 
impart  rapidity  is  so  conclusive  that  when  a solution  of 
that  substance  is  added  to  any  of  the  slow-acting  preserva- 
tives, increased  sensitiveness  is  at  once  imparted.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  in  all  good  things,  there  are  some  drawbacks  to 
its  employment,  and  the  simple  gum  dry  process  is  beset 
with  sevcial  serious  inconveniences,  the  principal  one  being 
its  great  tendency  to  rise  from  the  glass;  small  blisters  are 
formed  over  the  surface  of  the  film,  which  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a toad’s  skin,  a result  which  is  sometimes 
unavoidable  even  by  carefully  imparting  to  the  plate  pre- 
liminary coatings  of  the  best  description.  The  preservation 
of  plates  prepared  by  the  ordinary  gum  dry  process  is  like- 
wise a matter  of  some  difficulty  ; I have,  it  is  true,  kept  some 
for  several  weeks  in  a moderate  temperature,  but,  when 

* Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


subjected  to  considerable  heat,  the  change  is  very  rapid : 
marble-markings  and  solarized  effects  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary description  being  produced. 

Lastly,  the  tendency  of  the  gum  to  absorb  moisture 
necessitates  the  precaution  of  employing  such  plates  only 
whose  surfaces  are  perfectly  dry. 

I have  experimented  with  the  gum  process  without  sugar, 
with  white  sugar,  with  sugar-candy,  and  with  boiled  syrup 
of  gum,  and  I have  always  suffered  more  or  less  from  tho 
inconveniences  I have  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  with  syrup 
of  gum  prepared  in  certain  proportions  (which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  a solution  always  ready  for  use), 
1 have  obtained  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the  solidity  of 
the  film;  but  boiled  syrups,  I find,  exert  a specially  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  plates  after  preservation  for  a few  days, 
by  reason  of  the  formation  upon  the  film  of  minute  crystals, 
which  are  very  tenacious,  and  resist  altogether  the  action  of 
washing.  These  crystals  give  rise  to  minute  spots  upon  the 
sky  of  the  negative  in  the  form  of  circles  or  stars,  defects 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  have  the  effect  of  banishing 
boiled  syrups  from  among  the  list  of  ingredients  suitable 
for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates. 

Sugar  simply  dissolved  does  not  possess  the  disadvantages 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  addition  of  sugar-candy  to  the 
gum  process,  as  proposed  by  M.  Manners  Gordon,  which  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  results  more  vigorous  and  bril- 
liant, must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  improvement. 
This  modification  of  the  gum  process  does  not,  however, 
constitute  the  whole  of  M.  Gordon's  dry  plate  method,  which 
he  has  endowed  with  two  special  improvements,  viz.,  the 
addition  of  gallic  acid  to  ensure  better  keeping  qualities, 
and  the  employment  of  iron  development,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  astringent  character,  prevents  the  rising  of  the  film. 

Thu?  the  endowment  of  the  film  with  solidity,  security, 
and  good  keeping  qualities  is  the  result,  brought  about  by 
M.  Manners  Gordon’s  modifications,  for  in  proceeding 
according  to  his  formulae  we  are  certain  to  produce  nega- 
tives which  have  all  the  appearance  of  good  plates  obtained 
by  the  wet  process,  and  which  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  such  even  by  the  most  practised  photographer. 
What  more  can  be  desired?  will  be  asked.  At  the  risk  of 
appearing  ridiculous,  I would  timidly  assert  that  for  repro- 
duction of  distance,  perspective,  and  natural  tints,  and  for 
other  artistic  considerations,  I prefer  the  results  obtained 
with  certain  dry  collodions  to  those  furnished  by  the  wet 
process.  For  this  reason  I am  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  valuable  improvements  which  have  been  effected  by  M. 
Manners  Gordon,  and  it  is  in  order  to  make  the  process  as 
widely  known  as  possible,  as  also  to  correct  an  important 
omission  which  occurred  in  the  formula  published  in  the 
Bulletin  for  September  last,  that  I have  chosen  to  speak  on 
the  subject  on  the  present  occasion.  According  to  my 
experience,  l have  found  that  the  addition  of  gallic  acid 
prevents  solarization.  regulates  the  development,  and  endows 
the  plates  with  great  preservative  qualities,  both  before  and 
after  their  exposure,  facts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
recent  communication  of  M.  Gordon’s.  Count  Nostitz,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society,  spoke 
highly  in  reference  to  the  rapidity  of  the  process.  I have 
great  confidence  in  the  statements  of  this  skill ul  amateur, 
and  I am  ready  to  admit  that  with  a Gordon  plate  freshly 
prepared,  with  an  extra-rapid  lens,  and  with  an  exposure 
more  or  less  long,  it  would  be  possible,  as  Count  Nostitz 
states,  to  obtain  a poitrait  in  the  open  air,  or  even  in  the 
studio,  but  this  would  be  an  exception ; for  after  very 
numerous  essays,  I have  fixed  the  exposure  of  plates  pre- 
pared by  the  simple  gum  process,  when  taking  landscapes 
with  contrast  in  a good  light,  at  three  times  that  necessary 
for  a wet  plate  ; and  if  1 do  not  mistake,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  the  addition  of  gallic  acid,  even  when 
supplemented  by  iron  development,  tends  to  render  a some- 
what increased  exposure  necessary. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  of  gallic  acid  proposed  by 
M.  Manners  Gordon  is  3 grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
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This  is  well  filtered  and  poured  upon  the  sensitive  plate, 
after  being  carefully  washed.  On  this  is  poured  the  1 per 
cent,  solution  of  gum,  mixed  with  1 per  cent,  of  sugar- 
candy  recently  prepared.  Everybody  will  understand  that 
on  the  application  of  the  gallic  acid  to  the  sensitized  film 
every  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  removed  by 
a very  scrupulous  washing  of  the  plate.  M.  Gordon  washes 
the  plates  three  times  in  distilled  water,  then  allows  them 
to  remain  at  least  one  hour  in  ordinary  water,  previously  to 
rinsing  them  again  in  distilled  water  and  applying  the 
preservative  coatings.  Major  Russell  asserts  that  an  inter- 
mediate washing  in  salt  water  is  necessary.  With  my  ordin- 
ary process,  which  consists  in  washing  the  plates  with  a 
copious  supply  of  spring  water  by  means  of  a rose,  both 
before  and  after  their  sojourn  in  the  rain-water  bath,  I have 
never  experienced  either  stains  or  any  other  misfortunes. 

I shall  not  speak  hero  of  M.  Gordon’s  iron  developer 
formula,  as  it  is  well-known,  and  has  already  been  quoted 
in  tbe  Bulletin;  but  I ought  to  remark  that  this  developer 
is  a very  excellent  one,  and  particularly  suitable  with 
dry  plates,  for  the  addition  of  silver  has  but  a very  slow 
effect  upon  it,  and  the  mild  and  progressive  action  exerted 
by  it  upon  the  more  or  less  lighted  portions  of  the  image 
gradually  reproduces  all  detail,  without  the  appearance  of 
stains  or  any  other  defects.  I have  employed  this  same 
gelatinous  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  similar  success 
in  the  development  of  plates  prepared  by  the  coffee  process. 

In  a publication  relating  to  M.  Gordon’s  new  processes 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  mix 
together  the  solutions  of  gum  and  gallic  acid,  in  order  to 
form  a more  homogeneous  coating,  the  materials  being  used 
in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Water  100  cub.  cents 

Gum*  ...  ...  ...  4 

Sugar-candy  ...  ...  1 

Gallic  acid \ 

This  modification,  which  would  effect  an  economy  in  labour 
and  time  in  the  preparation  of  plates,  had  already  been  in- 
dicated and  approved  of  by  M.  Manners  Gordon,  who  ex- 
plained, however,  that  he  had  not  adopted  it  on  account  of 
the  dark  colour  which  was  produced  on  mixing  the  gum 
and  gallic  acid  together,  fearing  that  the  tint  of  the  pre- 
servative would  exert  a prejudicial  effect  upon  the  length  of 
exposure.  This  is  no  doubt  a question  deserving  of  study, 
for  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  preservatives  as  transparent 
and  colourless  as  water  which  require  a very  lengthened  ex- 
posure, and  others  of  a yellow  and  red  colour  which  are 
very  rapid  in  their  action.  I should  very  much  like  to  hear 
the  ideas  of  some  of  my  colleagues  upon  this  subject.f  En 
attendant,  I have  experimented  with  the  mixture  of  gum 
and  gallic  acid,  and  have  obtained  some  very  satisfactory 
results ; in  fact,  so  pleased  have  I been  with  them,  that  were 
my  investigations  somewhat  more  complete,  I should  not 
delay  in  recommending  the  employment  of  this  modifica- 
tion. The  exposure,  far  from  being  lengthened,  appeared  to 
me  at  least  quite  as  short,  andjthe  employment  of  the  deve- 
loper in  this  form  recalled  to  mind  certain  effects  which 
are  obtainable  in  the  simple  gum  process,  and  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  specimens  which  I have  enclosed  with 
these  remarks. 

It  has  been  stated  that  M.  Manners  Gordon  recommends 
in  tbe  preparation  of  his  plates  a mixture  of  different  com- 
mercial collodions.  This  is  not  the  case.  M.  Gordon  has 
merely  stated  that  any  English  collodion  in  the  market  may 
be  employed,  if  an  addition  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the 
extent  of  2 grains  per  ounce  were  made.  This  advice  I have 
followed  in  regard  to  Mawson’s  excellent  collodion,  which 
I am  at  present  using. 


grammes 


In  the  majority  of  cliches  which  I have  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  Gordon  process,  I discovered,  after  washing  and 
fixing,  minute  holes  iu  the  skies  of  the  negatives  of  different 
forms,  which  I attributed  solely  to  the  imperfect  filtration 
of  the  gallic  acid  solution;  for  in  the  preparation  of 
waxed  paper,  in  days  gone  by,  it  will  be  remembered  how 
difficult  it  was  to  dissolve  the  gallic  acid  and  to  render  it 
limpid.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  have  a solu- 
tion always  good  and  ready,  I recollect  adopting  a sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Crookes,  who  proposed  the  employment  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
supplemented  with  water.  Possibly  a gallic  acid  solution  of 
this  description  might  be  used  in  the  Gordon  gum  process. 
As  regards  the  preservative  qualities  of  the  mixed  gum  and 
gallic  solution,  it  may  be  kept  to  the  last  drop  by  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  essence  of  cloves. 

I have  already  said  that  in  the  gum  dry  process,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  dry  plate  processes,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plates  should  be  dried  with  the  utmost  care,  and  every  glass 
should  be  subjected  to  a rigid  examination  before  being  put 
away  into  store.  Many  curious  facts  which  I have  recently 
noticed  convince  mo  that  the  drying  of  plates  is  a subject 
to  which  sufficient  attention  is  not  given.  MM.  Baratti, 
Russell,  and  Carey  Lea  have  already  made  some  interesting 
communications  on  the  subject,  but  they  have  not  been  re- 
garded with  the  attention  they  deserve. 

In  a future  article  I myself  propose  to  say  a few  words 
touching  this  important  point. 


* M.  de  Constant  ha3  called  our  attention  to  an  error  in  the  formula  as 
stated  in  the  Bulletin,  in  which  the  gum  is  stated  at  1 gramme  instead  of 
4 grammes. — En.  Photo.  News. 

f Mr.  Gordon,  in  a communication  to  our  Year-Hook  for  1869,  9tates 
that,  after  some  experience,  he  does  not  find  any  disadvantage  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  mixed  solutions.— Eo.  Photo.  News. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENAMELS. 

MM.  Geymkt  and  Alker  have  just  issued  their  promised 
volume  on  this  subject.  It  is  described  by  the  authors  as  a 
practical  treatise  for  the  photographic  enameller,  and  is 
stated  to  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  production  of 
permanent  pictures  upon  glass  and  porcelain.  We  make  a 
few  extracts  from  the  preface  : — 

“ It  was  not  our  intention  to  produce  a scientific  treatise  ; 
we  should  in  that  case  have  had  to  describe  many  things 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand ; it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  us  to  have  entered  into  the  details  of  the  art 
of  enamelling,  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  ceramic  porce- 
lain, &c. ; and,  once  on  that  subject,  we  should  have  been  in 
a fair  way  of  producing  a long,  and  probably  uninteresting, 
volume,  which  would  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  object 
we  had  in  view.” 

“ We  shall  be  silent,  therefore,  upon  this  subject,  as  also 
upon  the  origin  of  glass  and  enamel,  merely  saluting,  en 
passant,  the  names  of  Lucca  de  la  Robbia,  Bernard  de 
Palissy,  Bollger,  and  Wedgwood ; for  in  a practical  work 
one  ought  not  to  stray  from  the  beaten  path  to  touch  upon 
historical  and  scientific  subjects,  excepting  where  such  a 
course  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  if  the  reader  wishes, 
for  purposes  of  recreation  or  otherwise,  to  bring  photo- 
graphic enamelling  to  a successful  issue,  he  need  only  follow 
our  book  and  adopt  our  formula;,  and  he  will  then  find  that 
this  interesting  branch  of  industry  does  not  present  any 
serious  difficulties ; for  he  may  rest  assured  that  any 
mechanical  operation  which  is  successful  in  the  hand  of 
one  person  may  be  performed  by  anybody  who  possesses  a 
moderate  amount  of  skill  and  taste.” 

“ The  aspirant  must  not  be  scared  away  by  apparent 
difficulties,  for  any  one  reading  this  work,  and  not  essaying 
the  process,  may  believe  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
perfection.  To  trace  an  image  of  extreme  delicacy  with  a 
crude  badger  pencil,  which  is  not  that  of  an  artist,  by 
means  of  vitrifiable  powder,  upon  a glass  which  has  been 
exposed  to  light  for  a few  seconds  ; to  recover  the  powder 
upon  a film  of  collodion,  and  to  transport  the  whole  to  a 
plate  of  enamel ; to  destroy  the  collodion  without  regard  to 
the  image  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  to  wash  the  enamel 
powder  several  times  in  water,  to  introduce  the  plate  into 
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the  muffle  furnace,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  fire  an  in 
candescent  picture  of  the  most  exquisite  description,  al^ 
these  appear  to  be  operations  of  a very  delicate  nature.  Not 
at  all ; the  whole  process  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  simple.  Some 
study  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  bring  out  a perfect  result 
in  the  first  instance,  but  now  that  the  road  has  been  dis- 
covered, nothing  remains  but  to  follow  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
operator  reads  this  book  attentively,  and  adheres  closely  to 
the  practical  details,  he  will  regularly  obtain  successful 
results,  provided  he  always  employs  good  negatives,  and, 
above  all,  good  positives.” 

“ Art  must  not  be  confounded  with  photography.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  be  a talented  artist  in  order  to  produce  a 
perfect  enamel ; one  need  merely  be  a skilful  workman. 
Chemistry  controls  certain  reactions,  and  even  the  most 
ignorant  person,  endowed  with  a little  taste  and  patience, 
may,  after  a few  trials,  become  a master  in  the  art,  and 
obtain  results  with  which  he  will  be  the  first  to  be 
astonished.” 

“ In  photography,  the  exercise  of  the  mind  is  unnecessary 
when  working  in  the  beaten  track  ; a certain  amount  of 
skill  is  requisite  to  give  a natural  and  graceful  pose  to  the 
model,  and  to  choose  a judiciously  lighted  situation.  One 
ought,  besides,  to  know  the  value  of  shadows,  and  to  possess 
a superficial  knowledge  of  the  compounds  aud  mixtures 
employed,  and  also  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  opacity  of  a 
film  necessary  to  produce  a good  negative.  There  is  nothing 
else  to  learn,  and  when  this  has  been  acquired,  you  are 
master  of  the  subject.  All  the  rest  is  mechanical,  and  the 
reactions  which  astonish  you  so  much  would  be  produced 
without  you,  or,  rather,  without  your  co-operation.  It  is 
the  same  with  yoar  heart,  that  beats  independently  of  your 
will,  and  with  the  crystals  which  are  forming  in  the  saucer 
under  your  eyes,  and  which  require  no  aid  from  you,  for  the 
laws  of  attraction  suffice  to  bring  about  the  change.  We 
do  not  mean,  however,  to  deprecate  photography,  nor  those 
who  practise  it.  On  the  contrary,  this  beautiful  invention 
renders  every  day  the  most  important  services.  We  merely 
say  the  truth,  that  the  first  comer,  without  any  lengthened 
tuition,  may  become  as  skilful  as,  or  even  more  skilful  than, 
the  most  consummate  artist;  for  when  the  latter  employs 
the  camera,  he  abdicates  the  kingdom  of  art,  and  receives 
the  title  of  photographer.” 

“Enamelling  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  photography,  aud  the  pictures  produced  by  it 
possess  one  great  advantage  over  other  photographs,  viz., 
that  of  permanence.  All  prints  produced  during  this  cen- 
tury by  means  of  salts  of  silver  will  inevitably  perish  ; but 
the  results  obtained  by  heliography  and  the  enamel  process 
combined  are  incapable  of  any  alteration.  This  is  the  true 

Eath  whither  the  amateur  and  the  photographer  should 
end  their  steps,  and  we  desire,  therefore,  to  make  everyone 
acquainted  with  this  interesting  section  of  photography, 
which  has  hitherto  remained  the  secret  of  a very  few. 
Several  theories  of  the  process  have  been  published,  but  in 
a somewhat  unintelligible  form,  and  silence  has  always  been 
preserved  in  regard  to  detailed  operations  which,  as  in  other 
processes,  constitute  the  whole  proceeding,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  succeed.” 

“ If  the  ancients  had  beeu  acquainted  with  this  process, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  for  us  to  reconstruct 
history.  Medals  half  devoured  by  rust  have  saved  the  name 
of  many  a great  man  ; the  lines  have  altered,  although  the 
souvenir  remains  ; but  if  enamel  had  been  in  use,  we  should 
have  had  a likeness,  together  with  the  precise  date.” 

“ The  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are  perishable  by  fire 
and  by  age,  and  those  among  them  which  date  the  farthest 
back  already  require  to  be  retouched  ; the  stained  windows 
of  our  churches,  on  the  contrary,  have  retained  the  original 
lines  and  colours  which  the  artist  fixed  upon  them  ; and  the 
old  enamel  medallions  upon  shrines  and  coffers  of  the  middle 
ages  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshness,  and  still  attest  the 
immense  advantages  possessed  by  a material  unalterable  by 
time.  Before  the  present  century  it  was  very  difficult,  and 


within  the  reach  of  but  few,  to  reproduce  and  fix,  by  burning 
in,  the  features  of  a historical  personage,  and  thus  produce 
an  imperishable  picture.  Besides,  those  who  painted  on 
enamel  were  generally  but  little  skilled  in  this  kind  of 
work.  At  the  present  day,  thanks  to  photography,  the 
question  is  changed,  and  it  is  possible,  without  difficulty, 
and  even  without  talent,  to  fix  upon  vitrefiable  matter  the 
most  striking  likenesses,  which  are  alike  proof  against  fire 
and  age.” 

After  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  producing  monochromes  upon  enamel  and  coloured 
photographs,  the  latter  necessarily  requiring  the  assistance 
of  a skilled  painter  upon  porcelain,  the  authors  conclude  by 
saying  : — 

“ We  warn  our  reader  not  to  pay  attention  to  any  direc- 
tions he  may  elsewhere  receive,  or  to  any  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  process  we  indicate,  under  the  pretext 
that  such  and  such  a photographer  operates  in  a different 
manner.  It  is  clear  that  all  paths  cannot  lead  you  to  the 
goal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  same  point  by  different  ways.  We  advise  our  readers 
to  follow  our  method,  for  its  succeeds  every  day  in  our  hands, 
and  we  promise  them  a similar  success.” 


Sticntifir  Cleanings. 


A New  Silver  Ore. — A new  mineral,  called  parizite,  was 
discovered  in  the  district  of  Mono,  California,  by  Dr.  Paris,  in 
1865  ; it  has  recently  been  analysed  by  Professor  Arents,  and 
yields  6-12  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  amorphous 
masses  of  a yellowish  colour,  or  blackish,  with  a conchoidal 
fracture  ; its  sp.  gr.  = 3-4  ; it  melts  easily  to  a black  slag,  and 
dissolves  partially  in  acids.  It  contains  — 


Oxide  of  antimony  ... 
„ copper  ' ... 
„ silver 
„ lead 
„ iron 
Water 

Arsenic  


47-65 

32-11 

6-12 

2-01 

2-33 

8-29 

traces. 


This  important  mineral  forms  nodular  masses  in  layers  of  one- 
third  to  upwards  ot  one  yard  in  thickness,  accompanied  with 
silver  lead  ore.—  Scientific  Review. 

The  Solar  Heat  : How  to  Make  the  Pot  Boil. — M. 
Mouchat,  who  has  been  experimenting  on  the  utilisation  of  the 
solar  heat,  lately  sent  a paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  states  that,  according  to  his  experiments, 
upwards  of  three-sixths  of  the  solar  heat  might  be  gathered  at 
a small  cost.  At  Paris  a surface  of  one  square  metre  normally 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  receives,  on  an  average,  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  on  a fine  day,  ten  units  ot  caloric  per  minute. 
Such  a quantity  of  heat  would  make  a litre  of  water  at  freezing- 
point  boil  in  ten  minutes,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  theoretical 
action  of  a one-horse  power.  He  further  states  that  he  had 
proved  tho  possibility  of  keeping  hot-air  machines  going  by 
means  of  solar  rays,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  a few  litres 
of  water  boil  by  exposure  to  the  same  agent ; and  in  June,  1866, 
he  had  made  a small  steam-engine  work  by  converting  water 
into  vapour  with  the  assistance  of  a reflector  one  metre  square. 

A New  Reaction  for  Albuminous  Matters. — Herr  Froede 
has  recently  found  a very  simple  test  for  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen us  matters,  such  as  albumine,  -fibrine,  caseine,  &c.  When 
a solid  substance  containing  such  compounds  is  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  some  molvbdic  acid  has  been  dissolved, 
they  take  an  intense  blue  colour.  Cereal  grains  aud  muscular 
fibre  are  very  remarkable  in  this  respect. — Scientific  Review. 

Conversion  of  Wood  Spirit  into  Spirit  of  Wine. — A 
most  important  discovery  is  announced  as  having  been  made 
by  Herr  Siersch,  an  analytical  chemist  at  Lemberg — namely, 
the  conversion  of  methylic  into  ethylic  alcohol ; in  other  words, 
the  transformation  of  wood  spirit  into  spirit  of  wine.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  we  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  process,  nor 
whether  it  can  be  carried  out  on  a large  scale. — Scientific 
Review. 

Clarifying  Action  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  on  Tur- 
bid Water. — Whatever  be  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
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earthy  substances  held  in  suspension  in  turbid  water,  it 
becomes  fit  to  drink  in  from  seven  to  fifteen  minutes  if  to 
each  litre  there  be  added  .01  grammes  of  finely-powdered 
alum,  care  being  taken  to  agitate  the  liquid  when  the  alum 

is  introduced  (this  is  about  f lb.  per  ton  of  water).  It 

potash  alum  is  used  the  alum  is  decomposed  into  sulphate  of 

potash  (which  is  all  dissolved  by  the  water)  and  sulphate  of 

alumina,  which,  by  its  decomposition,  purifies  the  water.  The 
alumina  separates  in  an  insoluble  form,  and  carries  down  with 
it,  as  it  precipitates,  tlas  matters  which  render  the  water  troubled, 
and  the  organic  matter.  The  acid  attacks  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  carbonates  and  transforms  them  into  sulphates.  The 
water  becomes  slightly  richer  in  bicarbonates  and  free  carbonic 
acid,  whilst  all  organic  matter  is  destroyed.  Seven  parts  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  will  purify  as  much  water  as  ten  parts  of 
rock  alum  or  potash  rdum,  and  the  sulphate  of  alumina  does 
not  introduce  any  alkaline  sulphate  into  the  clarified  water. — 
Technologistc. 


(fcorrcspoabciuc. 

OPERATING  EXPERIENCES. 

Rectifying  Old  Baths — Iodidf,  of  Mercury  Intensifyer — 

Paper  Discolouring — Sugar  in  the  Printing  Bath. 

Dear  Sir,  — On  the  27th  March  this  year  you  were 
pleased  to  publish  some  of  my  experiences  with  baths. 
Four  of  these  were  afterwards  spoiled  by  my  adding  too 
much  permanganate,  which  made  them  have  the  effect  of 
being  alkaline.  A few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  added,  which 
helped  them  for  a day,  but  next  day  they  were  as  bad  as 
ever.  They  were  treated  so  for  several  days.  At  last 
one  of  them  got  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid,  which  was  too 
much  for  it,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  for  it  refused  to  work 
at  all.  The  four  baths  were  then  amalgamated,  but  as  they 
did  not  give  any  promise  of  doing  well,  they  were  laid 
aside,  and  ever  since  have  continued  to  throw  down  a light 
deposit ; and  though  they  have  been  carefully  filtered 
several  times,  they  still  continue  to  throw  more  down. 
They  may  do  some  good  yet,  but  probably  reducing  them 
to  carbonate  of  silver  will  bo  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  Other 
two  new  ones  were  got  ready  and  laid  by  until  the  three 
that  were  still  good,  and  which  were  being  used  one  after 
the  other,  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  when  they  were 
taken  up,  and  the  old  stains  on  the  negative  made  their 
appearance  again,  and  refused  to  leave.  At  last  the  new  ones 
were  mixed  with  the  old  ones,  and  made  into  five  baths  (or 
one  large  bath)  of  83  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  were  used 
one  after  the  other  as  formerly  ; strengthened  when  neces- 
sary. They  have  done  duty  for  six  or  seven  months,  and 
can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  with  as  much  certainty  as  ever. 
Sometimes  needle-like  crystals  fell  to  the  bottom  of  some 
of  them  ; these  were  simply  filtered  out,  and  the  bath  was 
as  good  as  ever. 

In  May  last  I dissolved  2 ounces  of  silver  in  2 ounces  of 
water  in  a blue  glass  bottle,  and  fastened  it  to  the  top  of 
my  glass  house,  and  it  remained  thus  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather  for  about  six  months,  when  it  was  taken  down 
and  water  added  until  it  indicated  33  grains  of  silver ; was 
filtered,  and  it  made  a good  bath  at  once,  without  any 
addition  whatever,  not  showing  the  least  inclination  to 
leave  the  matt  stains  on  the  negative  that  have  vexed  one  so 
much  for  two  or  three  years  past  when  commencing  a new 
bath.  There  appears  to  be  a change  somewhere,  but 
whether  on  the  water,  or  silver,  or  the  two  in  combination, 
the  writer  of  this  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Being  one  of  those  who  intensify  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  bichloride  of  mercury,  as  described  by  you  in  the  last 
part  of  your  article  on  9th  October — having  adopted  this 
method  as  the  most  convenient — I have  noticed,  with 
“Amateur  ” (Photographic  News,  December  4th)  the  ten- 
dency of  some  plates  to  turn  light  yellow,  and  have  blamed 
imperfect  washing,  or  the  solution  being  used  too  strong,  as 
the  cause.  1 also  notice  that  one  cr  two  negatives  taken 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  which  had  been  brought  up  to 


the  yellow  tint,  are  showing  signs  of  fading,  while  others 
taken  about  the  same  time  show  no  signs  of  change  of  any 
kind.  I never  wash  with  anything  but  clean  water. 

There  was  a sample  of  paper  fell  to  my  lot  this  season, 
that,  half  an  hour  after  it  was  sensitized,  turned  nearly 
as  brown  as  copper  ; one  and  a half  minutes  was  my  usual 
time  for  floating  on  .a  70-grain  bath  for  (say)  three  years. 
Phis  paper  was  laid  aside  until  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  experimenting  with  it,  for  proof  was  given  by  the 
gentleman*  who  supplied  me  with  it  that  it  could  not  only 
he  used,  but  that  it  was  a first-rate  paper.  So,  after  a mouth 
or  i wo,  I found  that  twenty  seconds’  floating  instead  of  one 
and  a half  minutes  was  what  was  wanted  to  make  it  “all 
right.” 

Four  cartes  arc  sent  aloug  with  this,  not  only  as  some 
indication  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  above  baths,  and 
to  ask  you  as  under,  but  also  to  show  you  that  a darker 
background  has  been  used  by  me  for  “ figures  printed  out,” 
and  to  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  The  young  lady 
reading  was  taken  with  the  bath  that  was  made  with  the 
silver  solution  that  had  been  sunned  so  long  before  it  was 
made  up  ; the  gentleman  was  taken  with  one  of  those 
that  was  mixed  new  and  old  together  ; the  other  two  are 
sent  to  see  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  mo  if  sugar 
in  the  printing  bath  should  give  me  No.  2,  which  was 
printed  on  the  day  after  it  was  sensitized,  as  pure  in  the 
white  as  No.  1,  which  was  printed,  toned,  &c.,  the  same 
day  it  was  floated  for  twenty  seconds  on  the  bath  ; or  is 
No.  2 as  pure  as  may  be  expected?— I am,  dear  sir.  yours 
truly,  W.  C. 

[lu  our  experience,  paper  floated  on  a printing  bath  con- 
taining sugar  has  given  prints  with  perfectly  pure  whites 
after  keeping  some  weeks.  But  there  is,  doubtless,  a differ- 
ence in  samples  of  paper.  But  all  the  cards  arc  good, 
No.  2 showing  very  little  indication  of  discoloured 
paper. — Ed.] 

COCKLING  OF  LARGE  PRINTS  IN  PRESSURE 
FRAME. 

“ Every  little  makes  a mickle.” 

Sir, — To  what  I am  going  to  communicate  here,  Messrs. 
So-and-so  would  say,  “ Any  fool  knew  that!”  I’d  excuse 
them,  for  when  I made  the  little  fact  plain  to  myself,  said  I 
to  myself  “ What  a fool  thou  must  have  been  not  to  have 
seen  that  before !” 

Many  times  have  I been  vexed,  in  printing,  that  some- 
times the  albuminized  paper  would  not  lie  flat  in  some 
places,  however  much  packing  I added  to  increase  the 
pressure.  At  other  times  the  whole  paper  print  is  rufHed. 
My  printer  often  tells  me  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  dry  the 
paper  before  the  fire  (when  I want  things  quickly  done), 
because  it  always  cockles-up  the  paper.”  I have  had  serious 
losses  in  large  prints  from  this  cause,  so  I turned  my  atten- 
tion to  it  the  other  day. 

The  packing  is  the  cause.  Warm  the  papers  or  cloths 
thoroughly  before  they  are  placed  in  the  pressure-frame,  and 
uo  more  cockling. 

The  reason  is  self-evident , and  some  amateur  will  thank 
me  for  having  drawn  his  attention  to  it. — Yours  truly, 

O.  G.  Rejlander. 


SDalk  iu  tbc  JStubio. 


American  National  Photookaphic  Association. — An 
association  of  photographers  has  recently  been  formed  in  the 
United  States,  aiming  to  have  a national  character,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  action  and  influence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  States. 
AVo  have  recently  received  a courteous  letter  from  its  esteemed 
secretary,  to  the  following  effect : — "My  dear  sir, — At  a meeting 
of  * The  National  Photographic  Association,’  held  in  this  city, 

* Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow  an  J Helensburgh,  to  whom  I am  obliged  for 
many  useful  hints. 
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December  2nd,  1868,  you  were  unanimously  elected  an  Hono- 
rary Member.  A copy  of  the  proceedings  of  our  meeting  will 
be  sent  you  as  soon  as  printed.  If  you  approve  of  our  objects  I 
should  be  glnd  to  have  a reply  from  you.  Anything  you  can 
do  to  aid  us  in  the  elevation  of  our  beautiful  art  and  its  votaries 
will  be  most  gladly  accepted,  in  the  way  of  commending  our 
Association  when  you  have  opportunity,  or  by  contributing 
papers.  &c.,  on  subjects  of  interest  in  photography  for  our 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  or  for  the  Journal  of  our  Asso- 
ciation.— Very  truly  yours,  Edward  E.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Photographic  Enamels. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Messrs.  Schmerl  and  Ellis,  with  a sight  of  some  photographic 
enamels  of  rare  excellence,  produced  by  Herr  Greiner,  of  Apulda. 
The  enamels  aro  brilliant  and  delicate,  excellent  in  colour,  sharp 
and  well  modelled.  They  aro  applied  to  cups,  plates,  pipe- 
bowls,  and  tablets  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  The  rich  warmth 
of  colour  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Wo  regret  that  we  can 
furnish  no  details  of  the  process  by  which  they  aro  produced  ; 
but  we  understand  that  Messrs.  Schmerl  and  Ellis,  as  agents 
for  Herr  Greiner,  aro  about  to  introduce  the  application  of  the 
process  as  a branch  of  commerce,  which  will,  wo  hope  be 
successful. 

Photographic  Book  Illustration. — A correspondent  has 
kindly  called  our  attention  to  a notice  of  Christmas  books  in 
the  Times — which  we  had  already  seen,  by  the  way — in  which 
several  books  with  photographic  illustrations  are  noticed.  Wo 
regret  that  wo  have  seen  nothing  to  suggest  that  wo  were  in 
error  in  supposing  that  a falling  off  in  this  application  of  photo- 
graphy was  manifest  this  year.  We  have  looked  carefully  in 
every  quarter,  and  find  the  number  of  books  for  the  season  with 
photographic  illustrations  is  decidedly  limited. 

Vignetted  Heads.— Mr.  Hatch  sends  us  some  unusually 
fine  examples  of  vignetted  card  heads,  in  the  stylo  first  mado 
popular  by  Mr.  Reutlinger.  Ho  says:— “A  word  or  two,  per- 
haps, may  not  bo  out  of  place  relative  to  my  method  of  manipu- 
lation. I never  mako  a new  bath,  except  compelled  by  accident  , 
and  seldom  filter— only  about  once  in  three  mouths.  I vignette 
through  a small  hole  in  cardboard,  raised  a considerable 
distance  from  the  negative,  to  produco  softness  and  artistic 
effect.  I always  use  reflected  light  on  one  side,  and  develop 
with  the  usual  iron,  pyro,  and  silver  salts,  separately  aud 
together.” 

Selling  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  without  a Licence. 
— A correspondent  says: — “Noticing  some  time  since,  in  a 
contemporary  journal's  replies  to  correspondents,  that  no  photo- 
grapher could  sell  articles  of  silver  or  gold  without  a licence, 
and  knowiug  such  reply  to  be  wide  of  the  marK,  I thought  the 
facts  might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers,  viz  • That 
any  one  can  sell  any  article,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  either  plated 
or  solid,  provided  that  if  the  article  be  of  solid  gold  it  must  not 
weigh  more  than  2 pennyweights,  equal  to  48  grains  ; and  if  it 
be  silver  it  must  not  weigh  more  than  5 pennyweights,  equal 
to  120  grains.  For  selling  articles  of  gold  aud  silver  above  those 
weights  a plate  licence  is  required.  It  must  also  be  understood 
that  not  any  ot  the  articles  sold  without  a licence  be  what  is 
termed  plate,  meauing  that  they  must  not  have  been  assayed, 
proving  them  to  be  standard  gold  or  silver,  having  the  Hall 
mark,  and  the  head  of  the  reigning  sovereign  upon  them.  It 
also  may  bo  necessary  to  say  that  no  one  is  prevented  by  this 
Act  from  selling  his  watch  or  old  plate. should  occasion  require; 
but  that  he  shall  not  trado  in  such  articles  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.” 

New  Actinic  Artificial  Light. — The  Standard  says  : — 
“ Mr.  James  Allison  Hogg,  gas  engineer,  Edinburgh,  has  dis- 
covered a method  of  producing  intense  light  with  coal  gas  by 
mixing  it  with  atmospheric  air.  The  mixture  of  gases  is  lighted 
after  passing  through  a tissue  of  iridio-platina  wires  at  a deter- 
mined pressure.  In  a few  seconds  the  metal  becomes  heated 
up  to  a white  heat,  the  fiaruo  disappears,  and  an  intense  white 
light  is  the  result.  An  enlarged  picture  has  been  taken  by  its 
aid  on  prepared  photographic  paper.  The  light  will  burn  in  a 
gale  of  wind  without  any  protection  round  it,  and  a downpour 
of  rain  will  not  affect  it.” 

The  Extensive  Piracy  Case. — At  the  Mansion  House, 
William  Coleman,  48  years  of  age,  and  John  Lawrence,  57, 
hawkers  ; and  William  Hooper,  24,  a photograph  mounter,  were 
again  charged,  on  remand,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  con- 
spiring together  to  sell  and  publish  pirated  copies  of  certain 
engravings  of  great  value  belonging  to  Messrs.  Henry  Graves 
ami  Co.,  printsellers  and  publishers  in  Pall  mall.  Some  further 
evidence  was  given  tending  to  implicate  all  th,e  prisoners,  and 


the  Lord  Mayor  expressed  his  intention  to  commit  them  for 
trial.  Mr.  Oke,  the  chief  clerk,  told  the  prisoners  that  they 
would  be  charged  with  a conspiracy  to  injure  Messrs.  Graves  iii 
their  business,  by  selling  and  publishing  the  photograDhs. 
Tho  prisoner  Coleman  replied  he  was  not  guilty,  Lawrence 
that  he  would  reserve  his  defence,  and  Hooper  that  he  did  not 
know,  when  he  was  mounting  the  pictures  for  Lawrence,  that 
ho  was  committing  any  offence.  Tho  Lord  Mayor  committed 
them  for  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  admitted 
them  to  bail  in  tho  meantime  in  their  own  recognizances  in 
£100  and  two  sureties  in  £50  each.  Lawrence  and  Hooper  at 
once  found  the  required  bail , and  were  released. 


&o  Corrcspanbcnts. 

***  The  Title  and  Prfiace  to  our  last  volume  is  un- 
avoidably delayed.  It  will  be  ready  for  distribution  with  our 
next,  consisting  of  four  pages  extra,  which  will  be  given  without 
extra  charge. 

The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
News  Almanac  for  1869  is  now  ready.  Besides  a complete 
statement  of  all  new  and  modified  processes,  and  suggestions 
and  improvements  introduced  during  tho  year,  it  contains  up- 
wards of  forty  original  articles,  by  the  most  distinguished 
photographers  of  tho  day,  written  expressly  for  the  Y’ear-Book 
of  Piiotguapiiy,  embodying  the  results  of  a year’s  experience, 
and  the  suggestions  for  improved  practice  arising  out  of  such 
experience.  All  the  usual  processes  of  photography  are  re- 
stated, with  the  modifications  in  their  practice  adopted  by  the 
most  able  aud  successful  photographers.  The  Year-Book  for 
1869  is  larger  and  fuller  of  information  than  any  previous  issue. 
Tho  publication  has  been  delayed  a few  days  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  to  meet  promptly  a very  largo  demand. 

Our  New  Volume.—  We  have  to  thank  many  correspon- 
dents for  kind  greetings  and  for  their  expression  of  satisfaction 
with  the  character  of  the  volume  just  closed,  and  suggestions  for 
the  next.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  utilize 
all  tho  valuable  suggestions  which  can  be  made  available. 
For  the  rest,  we  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  all  the  existing 
features  which  have  met  with  so  much  approval,  and  to  add 
some  new  features,  preparations  for  which  aro  in  progress.  Al- 
though the  Lessons  on  Pictorial  Effect  are  concluded,  we  shall 
not  neglect  the  subject  of  art,  giving  such  illustrations  as  may 
bo  necessary  to  elucidate  instructions.  Examples  in  illustration 
of  some  new  processes  aro  in  preparation,  and  will  be  duly  pre- 
sented to  our  readers.  Various  series  of  interesting  articles  aro 
in  preparation,  and  will  appear  from  time  to  time  as  the 
pressure  of  matter  of  current  interest  will  permit.  Contributions 
from  the  pens  of  the  following  gentlemen  may  be  expected  in 
tho  course  of  the  year: — M.  Adam-Salomon,  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hayall,Mr.Mudd,Mr.  Hughes, Mr.  Crookes, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Spiller,  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  Mr.  Swan, 
Mr.  Rejlander.  Mr.  Williams,  Dr.  Anthony,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr. 
Towler,  Dr.  Licsegang,  Dr.  Diamond,  Dr.  Kelsall,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies,  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  Cherrill,  M.  de  Constant,  Mr.  Arthur 
Taylor,  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  England,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Whiting, 
Mr.  Bovey,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Paget,  Mr.  Werge,  Mr. 
Mayland,  Mr.  Wardley,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Mawdesley.  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Window,  Mr.  Wit.  Stanley,  Mr.  Waldack,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Carbutl,  Mr.  Gaffbld,  Mr.  Notman,  Mr.  Burgess,  Dr.  Phipson, 
Mr.  Keene,  “A  Practical  Man,”  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  F.  Eliot, 
Mr.  Easthan,  Mr.  McLachlan,  “Lux  Graphicus,”  ••  ltespice 
Finem,”  tho  Hon.  N.  Joscelyn,  “ An  Old  Photographer,”  Mr. 
Cocking,  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Seeley,  Mr.  Gulliver,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  whose  experience  in  the  art  gives  value  to  their 
contributions. 

D.  Scott. — Grasshoff’s  work  on  retouching  and  colouring  photo- 
graphs is  published  in  German.  Some  lurther  extracts  from  it 
are  translated,  and  await  a time  when  we  can  spare  space  for  their 
insertion.  “ Harmonious  Colouring  Applied  to  Photographs,” 
price  one  shilling,  published  by  Newman,  Soho  Square,  will  suit 
your  purpose.  We  have  occasionally  seen  very  fine  examples  of 
American  coloured  photographs,  but  they  are  not  better  than  the 
best  work  in  this  country. 

MolESTUS.—  It  is  difficult,  unless  you  have  very  powerful  sight,  to 
focus  perfectly  sharply  anything  so  small  as  a card  head  without 
the  aid  of  a focussing-glass  for  magnifying.  We  prefer  No.  3. 
In  our  forthcoming  Year-Book  you  will  find  a hint  on  the 
1 subject. 
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Light. — It  is  quite  possible  to  get  a sample  of  glass  which  will  ad- 
mit a large  quantity  of  non-actinic  light,  and  exclude  such  rays  as 
will  act  on  the  sensitive  plate ; but  it  requires  a little  care  in  the 
selection.  Some  samples  of  glass  which  appear  to  the  eye  suffi- 
ciently of  a non-actinic  character  are  really  worthless.  Some 
samples,  for  instance,  appear  to  possess  a deep  yellow  tint,  but  are 
really  of  a light  brown  colour,  through  which  actinic  light  can 
pass  tolerably  freely.  The  best  kind  of  glass  is  that  the  yellow 
tint  of  which  is  produced  with  oxide  of  silver.  There  are  two 
modes  of  selecting  glass  with  certainty  : one  consists  in  examining 
it  through  a spectroscope,  and  ascertaining  that  it  cuts  off  all  the 
actinic  rays ; or  actually  testing  it  with  a sensitive  plate.  You 
can  add  to  the  non-actinic  character  of  the  glass  you  already  have 
in  your  window,  either  by  coating  it  with  one  of  the  non-actinic 
varnishes  of  which  we  have  before  published  formula) ; or  you  can 
apply  the  non-actinic  collodion  described  by  Mr.  Werge  in  our 
Year-Book  just  out. 

P.  Edwards. — There  are  various  methods  of  producing  enlargements 
on  canvas  ready  for  painting ; unfortunately,  they  would  occupy 
too  much  space  for  repetition  in  this  column.  You  will  find  two 
or  three  methods  described  in  our  last  volume : there  is  one  on 
page  179,  and  one  on  page  272.  The  most  suitable  enlarging  appa- 
ratus for  the  purpose  is  a solar  camera.  For  printing  on  ivory  we 
have  also  published  several  formuhe  in  back  volumes.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  method  more  simple  or  satisfactory  than  the  collodio- 
chloridc  process.  Its  mode  of  application  is  described  in  cur  last 
Volume,  page  302,  and  also  in  our  Year-Book  just  out. 

Amateur. — The  “ 1)  ” lens  is  more  rapid  than  the  rapid  rectilinear ; 
but  the  latter  should  be  chosen  for  views,  Ac.  The  latter  requires 
about  twice  the  exposure  of  the  former.  Both  lenses  are  double 
combinations,  but  tho  latter  consists  of  two  cemented  compounds, 
and  in  the  former  the  back  lens  is  uneomented. 

It.  D.  Ewing. — We  will  give  your  desire  our  best  attention.  We 
hope  to  write  shortly. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  we  have  been  of  so  much 
service  to  you.  Although  we  undertake  to  help  our  readers  out  of 
difficulties  as  a duty,  that  duty  becomes  a pleasure  when  we  arc 
informed  that  our  aid  has  been  efficient.  The  markings  you  men- 
tion as  occurring  only  with  a certain  lens  and  camera  are  singular. 
Flare  generally  arises  from  an  imago  of  the  stop,  or  of  the  light 
coming  through  the  stop,  and  is  a round  spot ; the  edges,  from 
being  out  of  focus,  graduated  off.  The  mark  on  the  plate  you  sent 
was  not  round,  but  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  its  appearance  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a stain,  due  either  to  the  preparation  or  develop- 
ment of  the  plate.  If  you  arc  satisfied  that  the  marking  is  not  of 
a chemical  nature,  but  is  due  to  the  lens  or  camera,  examine  both, 
and  see  if  light  is  admitted  in  any  way.  Examine  the  image 
carefully  on  the  ground  glass,  and  note  if  a portion  of  tho  image 
upon  the  glass  is  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  if  that  portion  corre- 
sponds in  shapo  with  the  marking  on  the  plate,  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  due  to  optical  causes,  and  not  to  a chemical  defect.  When 
flare  is  present  in  a single  lens,  it  may  be  duo  to  defectivtymount- 
ing,  some  portion  of  which  reflects  light  on  the  plate  ; or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  stop  being  placed  too  much  in  advance  of  the  lens. 
2.  You  will  find  some  further  information  on  the  gum  process 
in  the  present  number,  and  also  in  the  new  Year-Book.  Bees’ - 
wax  dissolved  in  benzole  forms  a good  edging  for  plates.  Wo  do 
not  see,  however,  any  reason  why  spirit  varnish  should  injure  the 
film  beyond  the  space  whereon  it  is  applied.  The  burnt  sienna 
should  be  carefully  ground  up  with  a little  size  or  gum-water  to 
make  it  suitable  for  applying  to  the  bark  of  the  plate.  You  will 
find  a good  hint  for  backing  plates  in  Mr.  Werge’ s article  in  the 
Year-Book  just  out.  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

Gekmanicus  (Bangalore). — Your  former  letter  and  enclosures  were 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  News  at  the  time  they  were  recieved. 
Wo  then  promised  to  return  to  your  interesting  letter,  intending 
to  give  some  extracts  from  it,  but  unfortunately  it  got  mislaid. 
We  have  since  found  it  again,  and  hope  to  mako  some  extracts, 
with  comments,  shortly.  We  shall  always  have  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing from  you.  The  missing  back  numbers  of  the  News  shall  be 
sent,  and  also  the  Year-Book;  and  tho  new  edition  of  the 
other  work  you  desire.  The  prints  you  enclose  are  very  fine,  and 
the  exposures  are  evidently  very  rapid.  We  can  quite  understand 
your  reasons  for  non-publication  of  the  formula  you  find  so  valu- 
able, and  can  understand  your  feeling  on  tho  subject.  We  think, 
however,  it  is  an  error  generally  to  attribute  superior  results  to 
superior  formula.  Of  course,  good  formulae  will  produce  better 
results  than  bad  formula) ; but,  as  a rule,  superior  success  in 
photography  is  due  to  superior  skill,  taste,  and  culture.  The 
most  able  and  successful  photographers  have  always  most  readily 
published  their  formula),  as  our  pages  testify.  They  have  no  fear 
of  competition,  because  thev  trust  to  their  own  care  and  skill,  and 
not  to  secret  formula).  Your  specimens  havo  many  excellent 
qualities,  the  softness,  modelling,  and  texture  being  excellent ; 
but  they  are  not  precisely  of  the  same  class  as  M.  Adam -Salomon’s. 
His  pictures  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  striking  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  secured  by  very  admirablo  lighting,  getting  great  force 
and  brilliancy,  with  singular  delicacy.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
hearing  further  from  you,  and  shall  take  an  early  occasion  of 


returning  to  your  first  letter.  We  will  ascertain  the  state  of  your 
account. 

W.  T.  Watson. — The  parcel  shall  be  duly  forwarded. 

M.  B.  D. — The  most  probable  cause  for  your  film  looking  dirty 
and  opaque,  and  curling  up  and  leaving  the  glass  on  drying,  is 
having  used  a damp  or  dirty  plate.  It  may  proceed  from  the 
collodion  ; but  a damp  plate  is  the  most  probable  cause.  2.  Prints 
produced  by  bichromate  of  potash  are  of  a brown  tint ; the  only 
fixing  required  is  thorough  washing.  In  tho  process  to  which 
you  refer,  in  which  gallato  of  iron  forms  the  image,  bichromate 
is,  as  you  conjecture,  employed  with  tho  gelatine.  Tho  prints 
are  probably  permanent. 

Query. — Mr.  Robinsen’s  “Watching  the  Lark”  is  not  published, 
or  for  sale.  It  is  only  procurable  as  a presentation  print  of  tho 
Photographic  Society  by  its  members.  In  order  to  become  a 
member  you  will  require  to  be  proposed  by  a member.  The  sub- 
scription is  one  guinea  per  annum,  and  there  is  also  au  entrance 
fee  of  one  guinea.  Thanks  for  good  wishes. 

Novice. — Soaking  albuminized  paper  in  warm  water  (not  hot)  will 
readily  remove  the  albumen.  2.  Plain  paper  will,  we  should  think, 
answer  your  purpose  best.  3.  About  4 ounces  of  kaolin  would  bo 
sufficient  to  use  at  a time,  but  we  prefer  to  clear  the  bath  by  adding 
a few  drops  of  common  salt  and  water,  which  throws  down  a slight 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  takes  with  it  the  colouring 
matter. 

T.  L.  Howe. — The  record  of  registrations  published  in  our  columns 
simply  refers  to  those  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  by  our  Publisher. 

J.  B.  B. — A 20-grain  iron  solution.  2.  With  20  grains  of  sugar  to 
the  ounce  of  solution.  3.  Ordinary  loaf  sugar  will  serve,  but  wo 
prefer  sugar-candy.  4.  Not  more  than  10  minims  of  acetic  acid. 
5.  Made  fresh,  or  a few  weeks  old.  G.  With  a gclatino-iron  deve- 
loper the  proportion  much  depends  on  the  result  required.  For 
ordinary  purposes  1 grain  of  gelatine  to  a pint  of  developer  is  suf- 
ficient. 7-  If  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  be  small,  the  expo- 
sure will  not  bo  sensibly  prolonged.  Wo  prefer,  in  our  own  opera- 
tions, sugar  to  gelatine.  8.  The  lens  A is  oue  of  the  most  generally 
useful  we  know ; it  is  excellent  for  views,  groups,  and  architecture. 
9.  With  ordinary  apertures  it  will  cover  from  60“  to  70“ ; with 
smaller  stops  a still  greater  angle  may  bo  secured.  10.  For  groups, 
Ac.,  it  may  bo  used  with  open  aperture.  11.  The  lens  C cannot  be 
certainly  recommended.  It  is  not  so  rapid  as  B,  and  does  not 
cover  so  well,  and  you  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  «f  tho  quality 
you  may  obtain.  i2.  Where  good,  it  is  about  similar,  but  not  so 
certain. 

Anxious. — Opaque  spots  on  the  negative  may  ariso  from  a variety 
of  causes;  turbidity  in  the  collodion  or  nitrate  bath  or  developer 
will  cause  it.  Sometimes  fixing  in  old  hypo  will  cause  such 
spots  by  a deposit  of  sulphur.  2.  When  the  pyrogallic  acid 
developer  discolours,  and  throws  down  a deposit,  it  is  better  to 
discard  it.  Pyrogallic  acid  does  not  keep  well  in  aqueous  solution, 
especially  if  in  any  degree  exposed  to  tho  air.  3.  Tho  only  cer- 
tain method  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  printing  bath  is  to  precipi- 
tate a portion  of  it  with  a standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
Mr.  Hart’s  volumetric  apparatus  answers  well  for  the  purpose. 
4.  Long  floating  on  the  silver  bath  will  not  produce  any  serious 
evil.  The  worst  result  which  will  arise  from  it  is  the  silver  pene- 
trating the  p iper  thoroughly,  and  the  image  being  buried  instead 
of  on  the  surface,  a.  We  cannot,  from  your  description,  point 
out  tho  cause  of  failure  in  your  collodio-chloridc.  You  do  not 
state  details  of  formula)  employed. 

H.  S. — It  is  probable  that  you  are  using  unequal  pressure  on  your 
gas-bags:  probably  by  this. means  a portion  of  the  oxygen  gets 
mixed  with  the  hydrogen,  and  so  causes  tho  explosion.  It  will  bo 
wise  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a lesson  from  a person  familiar  with  the 
management  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  ns  it  is  difficult,  by  mere 
description,  to  call  attention  to  all  the  minute  points  requiring 
attention. 

Articles  by  M.  do  Constant,  Dr.  Vogel,  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  Mr. 
Arthur  Taylor,  together  with  “ Echoes  of  tho  Month,”  some  Re- 
views, Letters,  Translations,  and  Articles  by  the  Editor,  are  com- 
pelled to  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Received,  and  will  bo  noticed  shortly:  “ Sciography,”  by  Dr. 
Puckett;  “ Photographic  Mosaics  ” for  1869;  Journal  of  the 
Quekctt  Club;  a Bottle  of  Negativo  Varnish  from  Herbert 
Robinson. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Hatch,  Huddersfield, 

Photograph  of  Design  for  a Photo  Calender. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Gregory,  St.  Hclier’s, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  R.  Leake. 
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T1IE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PLAIN  PAPER  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Who  will  aid  in  an  attempt  to  give  plain  paper  photo- 
graphs anew  trial?  Not  immediately,  perhaps,  for  card 
portraits,  or  stereoscopic  slides,  or  small  pictures  of  any 
kind  in  which  very  crisp  definition  is  of  vital|consequence — 
possibly  its  use  for  these  might  be  adopted  in  time — 
but  at  present  we  should  confine  our  argument  for  its  use 
for  large  pictures,  especially  portraits  of  the  class  to  which 
M.  Adam-Salomon’s  influence  has  given  such  vogue. 
What  are  the  special  advantages  of  plain  paper?  it  will  be 
asked  ; and  what  the  defects  of  albuminized  paper,  that  it 
should,  after  so  many  years  of  service,  be  condemned? 

Let  us  first  briefly  state  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  albuminized  paper.  Its  advantages  are  : that  it 
aids  in  keeping  the  image  on  the  surface  of  the  paper ; 
that  it  gives  a fine,  hard,  smooth  surface,  registering  fine 
definition  in  the  negative  ; that  it  aids  in  the  production 
of  vigour,  force,  and  richness  of  colour  in  the  image  ; that 
it  gives  transparency  to  deep  shadows  ; and  that,  from  its 
hard,  polished  surface,  prints  on  it  are  less  easily  soiled 
than  those  on  plain  paper.  This  is  a summary  of  very 
excellent  qualities,  it  will  be  said.  True:  then  what  are 
the  alleged  defects? 

The  alleged  defects  of  albuminized  paper  ai-efew  in  num- 
ber, but  fatal  in  character.  First,  its  surface,  especially 
for  large  pictures,  is  vulgar  and  inartistic.  This  is,  of 
course,  a matter  of  taste,  and  is  based  partly  on  inherent 
facts,  and  partly  on  association  ; but  we  think  the  objection 
to  the  surface  is  well  founded.  No  person  with  the 
slightest  pretension  to  taste  would  varnish  a fine  mezzo- 
tint engraving ; and  the  irregular  reflecting  surface  of 
albuminized  paper  is  much  more  offensive  than  an  even, 
smooth  surface  of  varnish.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a photo- 
grapher who  has  become  accustomed  to  albuminized  prints 
by  years  of  uninterrupted  familiarity,  who  has,  perhaps, 
commenced  and  wholly  conducted  his  pictorial  education 
on  albuminized  photographs,  to  accept  this  idea  of  their 
vulgarity  as  compared  with  those  on  plain  paper  ; and  we 
have  not  space  or  time  now  to  follow  out  the  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  persons  of  good  taste  for  the  most 
part  feel  it  to  be  a fact. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  a few  good  authorities  on 
photography  ready  at  all  times  to  enter  a protest,  either  in 
words  or  by  practice,  against  the  adoption  of  albuminized 
paper,  even  as  a question  of  taste.  But  a more  serious 
objection  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  albumen 
conduces  to  the  instability  which  has  been  the  fatal  stigma 
on  the  reputation  of  photography.  The  compound  formed 
between  silver  and  albumen  appears  to  be  absolutely  in- 
soluble in  the  fixing  solution  employed  for  removing  all 
the  silver  salts  which  have  not  gone  to  form  the  image. 


A silver  compound  remains  in  the  whites  of  the  albu- 
minized print  where  no  silver  should  be.  Albumen  itself 
contains  sulphur  as  one  of  its  constituents  ; hence,  in  any 
circumstances  tending  to  set  up  decomposition  in  the 
albumen,  the  liberated  sulphur  would  act  on  the  silver  in 
the  whites  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  and  form  sulphide 
of  silver.  This  is  one  constant  source  of  danger  to  albu- 
minized prints.  The  presence  of  a horny  surface  like  that 
of  coagulated  albumen  materially  tends  to  retard  the  per- 
fect removal,  by  washing,  of  the  fixing  salts  from  the 
print.  This  is  another  source  of  danger.  The  fading  or 
discolouration  from  the  action  of  sulphur  in  albuminized 
prints  produces  in  the  lights  an  exceedingly  offensive  and 
unpleasing  colour,  the  “ cheesy  ” tint  in  the  lights  of  which 
has  often  been  most  justly  condemned.  These  are  some 
of  the  objections  to  albuminized  paper. 

What,  then,  are  the  defects  and  advantages  of  plain 
paper?  It  has  only  two  defects  which  we  remember: 
having  a less  polished  surface  than  albuminized  paper,  it 
does  not  register  fine  definition  quite  so  perfectly  ; and, 
except  with  a good  process,  and  in  skilled  hands,  it  does 
not  always  yield  prints  so  vigorous,  rich,  and  transparent 
as  albuminized  paper. 

Its  advantages  are  numerous.  The  texture  and  surface, 
especially  for  large  pictures,  possess  a much  higher 
artistic  quality  than  that  of  albuminized  paper,  and  much 
more  nearly  resemble  the  highest  forms  of  monochrome 
picture,  such  as  fine  sepia  drawings,  or  good  mezzotint 
engravings.  It  is  generally  much  more  sensitive,  and 
permits,  therefore,  more  rapid  printing.  If  the  images 
upon  it  lack  crispness,  they  generally  possess  softness  in  a 
higher  degree  than  albuminized  paper,  especially  in  the 
rendering  of  rugose  and  furrowed  faces.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  possess  a higher  degree  of  permanence 
than  albuminized  paper  : there  is  no  silver  in  the  whites, 
and  the  fixing  solution  is  more  easily  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  paper  than  is  possible  from  albuminized  paper. 
The  results  of  experience  also  justify  the  conviction  that 
the  use  of  plain  paper  is  conducive  to  higher  permanency 
than  can  be  obtained  with  albuminized  paper.  When 
necessary,  a surface  equal  to  that  of  albuminized  paper  can 
be  imparted  to  plain  paper  prints,  so  that  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  former  can  be  secured  without  any  of  its  dis- 
advantages. 

On  another  page  we  publish  an  article  by  M.  de 
Constant,  advocating  a return  to  plain  paper  printing. 
To  illustrate  the  statements  in  his  article,  M.  Constant 
has  favoured  us  with  a large  collection  of  very  charming 
prints.  Our  first  impression,  on  examining  them,  was 
that  they  were  very  fine  albuminized  prints,  as  they  possess 
all  the  best  qualities  of  the  best  pictures  on  albuminized 
paper.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  brilliant  and  vigorous, 
exquisitely  delicate  and  crisp  in  definition,  and  have  a glossy 
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surface.  On  more  careful  examination  we  find  that  the 
surface  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  albumen.  A pecu- 
liarity of  albuminized  paper,  especially  when  it  is  unrolled, 
is  the  presence  of  a great  glaze,  and  the  absence  of  perfect 
smoothness  of  surface.  The  surface  seems  to  consist  of 
innumerable  little  hills  and  valleys,  which,  being  glazed, 
reflect  light  in  every  direction,  and  at  times  give  what  may 
be  termed  a sparkling  effect,  llolling  considerably  removes 
this,  as  does  also  a coating  of  encaustic  paste.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  effect  produced  by  encaustic  paste  is 
that  a smoother  and  less  sparkling  surface  is  produced  by 
it.  The  plain  paper  prints  of  M.  Constant  are  treated 
with  a varnish,  and  we  have  different  degrees  of  gloss, 
equal,  in  this  respect,  to  the  most  highly  or  most  slightly 
albuminized  paper,  but  with  a more  pleasing  quality  of 
surface.  We  have  every  kind  of  tone,  from  a rich  choco- 
late or  chestnut  brown,  through  various  tints  of  sepia  and 
purple,  to  rich  velvety  black.  In  all  respects  of  appear- 
ance they  compare  admirably  with  albuminized  prints, 
and  in  many  points,  to  our  taste,  surpass  them. 

On  the  question  of  permanency  M.  Constant  holds  very 
strong  convictions  indeed,  and  that  based  upon  long  and 
careful  observation.  M.  Figuier,  in  the  Comptcs  Rendu s. 
referring  upwards  of  twelve  pears  ago  to  M.  de  Constant’s 
pictures  in  the  Taris  Exhibition  of  1855,  produced  as  lie 
describes  in  his  article  in  our  present  number,  said  that  they 
were  the  finest  in  the  Exhibition  ; and  these  very  prints, 
M.  de  Constant  assures  us,  are  as  perfect  and  fresh  now 
as  they  were  on  the  day  they  were  produced.  Here,  then, 
is  the  strongest  practical  evidence  bearing  out  theoretical 
probability. 

Our  own  experience — and,  we  believe,  that  of  most  photo- 
graphers— is  in  accordance  with  this  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  permanency  of  plain  paper  prints.  We  have  some  re- 
produced fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  quite  perfect  still. 
We  believe  that  the  charming  plain  paper  prints  of  Mr. 
Hennah  bore  a character  for  stability,  notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  suspicious  character  of  the  toning  and  fixing 
bath  used. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  back  of 
albuminized  paper  for  producing  plain  paper  prints  where 
only  an  occasional  copy  was  required.  This  plan  is  of 
course  merely  valuable  as  an  easy  mode  of  securing  a result 
rarely  required,  and  for  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
make  special  preparation.  But  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
willing  to  give  plain  paper  a fair  trial  for  large  pictures, 
then  the  best  instead  of  the  easiest  processes  should  be 
employed.  The  method  employed  by  M.  de  Constant  is 
▼cry  simple,  and  produces  capital  results.  We  shn!'  in  our 
next  return  to  tue  .subject  and  refer  to  oneor  two  othermodes 
of  printing  on  plain  paper  which  have  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention.  In  the  meantime  we  appeal  to  those,  at 
least,  of  our  readers  who  have  time  for  experiment,  to  try 
the  effect  of  plain  paper  for  large  pictures.  They  will 
produce  prints  more  conformable  in  character  with  the 
best  types  of  monochrome  art,  and  prints  which  will  in  all 
probability  have  a better  chance  of  permanency.  If  depth 
and  transparency  in  the  shadows  are  found  wanting,  the 
application  of  encaustic  paste,  or  of  a slight  varnish,  suffi- 
cient to  give  depth  without  gloss,  will  meet  the  difficulty, 
and  aid  in  protecting,  instead  of  assisting  in  the  destruction 
of,  the  print. 


IMPURITY  IN  SULPHOCYAN1DE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Emmcreon  Reynolds  was  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  describing  a 
scries  of  experiments  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been 
able  to  isolate  sulphur  urea  as  an  impurity  found  in  some 
samples  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  We  have  heard 
occasional  complaints  of  decided  discolouration,  like  the 
effect  of  sulphur,  in  prints  fixed  by  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
Mr.  Spillcr  mentioned,  at  the  termination  of  Dr.  Phipson's 


paper,  that  he  had  met  in  some  samples  of  sulphocyanide 
with  a sulphur  compound  having  a tendency  to  sulphurize 
photographic  prints.  In  our  own  experience  with  sulpho- 
cyanides  for  fixing  purposes,  which  has  been  tolerably  ex- 
tensive, we  have  never  met  with  this  defect,  a circumstance, 
doubtless,  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  worked  for  years 
with  one  very  pure  sample,  of  which  we  had  a very  large 
supply. 

If  the  sulphocyanides  had  taken  that  position  in  photo- 
graphy as  fixing  salts  which  was  at  one  time  hoped  or 
anticipated,  this  discovery  would  have  been  a very  important 
one  to  photographers.  The  idea,  however,  of  fixing  prints 
by  this  means  has,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  insolubility  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  in  water  stands  as 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  beneficial  use  of  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonia  for  fixing.  When  a silver  sail  comes  into  contact 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  a double  hyposulphite  of  silver 
and  soda  is  formed,  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and 
can,  therefore,  by  repeated  washings,  be  removed  from  the 
print.  When  a silver  salt  comes  into  contact  with  sulpho- 
cyauide  of  ammonium  a double-sulphocyanide  of  silver  and 
ammonium  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  a strong  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  but  not  soluble  in  water. 
When  a print  which  has  been  fixed  with  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  is  placed  in  the  washing  water,  the  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  silver  and  ammonium  with  which  it  is 
saturated  is  decomposed,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  re- 
maining in  solution,  leaving  iusoluble  sulphocyanide  of 
silver  in  and  on  the  film.  By  transferring  the  print  to  two 
or  three  fresh  sulphocyanide  baths  in  succession  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  in  the  print  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ; but  a careful  scries  of  experiments,  extending 
over  some  years,  convinced  us  that  the  traces  of  the  insoluble 
s:lvcr  salt  left  in  the  paper  would  darken  when  exposed  to 
strong  sunlight.  The  isolation  of  sulphur  urea  by  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, although  more  important  as  a chemical  discovery  than 
for  its  bearing  on  photogiaphic  practice,  will  interest  many 
of  our  readers,  especially  those  who  employ  sulphocyanides 
in  toning  operations. 

This  sulphur  urea  is  formed  in  sulphocyanide  of  ammo- 
nium by  submitting  it  to  too  high  a temperature  in  the 
course  of  manufacture.  Dr.  Reynolds  has  separated  it  from 
impure  samples  of  the  sulphocyanide  in  tine  crystals,  either 
in  the  shape  of  long  needles,  or  short,  thick  prisms;  in  either 
case  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  It  is  non-deliques- 
cent  in  moderately  dry  air,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  sparingly  so  in  ether.  The  solution  froths 
slightly  on  agitation,  lias  a neutral  reaction,  and  somewhat 
bitr  v taste. 

The  sulphur  urea,  when  present  in  a sample  of  sulpho- 
cyanide. will  very  readily  sulphurize  a silver  print.  Heated 
with  oxide  of  silver  in  a little  water,  it  forms  sulphide  of 
silver.  Its  presence  in  sulphocyanide  may  be  easily  tested. 
If  a few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  arc  added  to  pure 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  the  result  will  be,  as  we  have 
before  described,  the  formation  of  a white  precipitate  of 
sulphocyanide  of  silver,  which,  if  there  he  wuflicient  excess 
of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  will  redissolvc  ; but  no 
discolouration  will  take  place.  If,  instead  of  using  pure 
sulphocyanide,  a sample  be  employed  containing  sulphur 
urea,  the  solution  is  qu.ckly  discoloured,  and  a precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  silver  is  thrown  down.  A sample  which  will 
give  this  result,  it  is  clear,  will  readily  sulphurize  silver 
prints,  whether  it  be  used  for  fixing  or  toning  purposes.  Care 
should  bo  taken,  in  using  the  sulphocyanide  for  toning 
purposes,  to  test  it  for  the  presence  of  a body  which  readily 
parts  with  sulphur,  and  in  any  case  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid, 
when  employing  it,  the  use  ot  very  acid  samples  of  chloride 
of  gold. 

We  append  Dr.  Reynolds's  description  of  the  reactions 
between  sulphur  urea  and  gold  and  silver  salts. 

Gold  Compound. — On  treating  a saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
the  urea  with  neutral  terchloridc  of  gold,  a reddish  precipitate 
appeared  at  first,  which  quickly  redissolved,  when  a yellow  colour 
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appeared  in  the  liquid ; it  was  slowly  evaporated,  and  yielded 
pearly  monoclinic  crystals,  to  which  the  author  assigns  the  singu- 
lar formula  — 


(CS)"  H.  N2 
(CS)"  H,  No 
Cl 


} 


Au 


When  the  gold  solution  was  employed  in  excess  a very  unstable 
compound  was  produced,  which  appeared  to  differ  from  the  former 
one  in  containing  only  1 equivalent  of  the  urea,  and  2 of  chlorine. 

Silver  Compound. — The  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  urea 
yielded  silkv  crystals  having  the  formula — 

’ 2[(CS)7  H,  No]  AgoO  + 4HoO. 


This  compound  is  decomposed  by  heat  with  slight  explosion, 
sulphide  of  silver  and  a crystalline  sublimate  being  formed. 

When  sulphur  urea  and  hydrate  of  silver  are  heated  with  a 
little  water  for  half-an-hour,  sulphide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  the 
urea  is  converted  into  ordinary  urea — 

(CS)7  H4  No  + AgoO  rr  (CO)7  H4  No  + Ag.,S. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  in  the  little-known  process  for  the 
preparation  of  carbamide  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ammonium,  there  are  really  two  stages — one  in  which 
sulphur  urea  is  formed,  and  one  in  which  it  is  converted  into 
ordinary  urea  and  sulphide  of  silver. 


PERMANENCY  IN  CARBON  AN1)  SILVER  PRINTS 
AND  MODES  OF  TESTING. 

There  is  a certain  danger  which  arises  now  and  then  out 
of  the  anxiety  of  photographers  to  secure  absolute  certainty 
of  the  value  of  the  claims  to  permanency  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  prints  by  various  processes.  There  is  a constant 
danger,  in  making  the  examination,  of  the  misapplication 
or  misuse  of  tests,  which  necessarily  leads  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  We  should  not,  in  testing  for  the  purity  of 
gold,  reject  it  because  we  found  it  was  not  as  hard  as  steel, 
or  impeach  the  durability  of  a fabric  because  it  was  con- 
sumed when  placed  in  the  fire.  Neither  ought  we,  in  test- 
ing photographic  prints,  to  submit  them  to  injurious  agencies 
to  which,  in  their  ordinary  preservation  as  works  of  art, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  exposed,  and  the  action  of  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  resist. 

All  that  should  be  expected  of  a photographic  print, 
whether  produced  by  silver  printing  or  by  some  of  the  pig- 
ment printing  processes,  is,  that  the  image  shall  be  produced 
in  a manner  and  formed  of  materials  not  likely  to  change 
in  the  course  of  time,  either  from  causes  within  itself,  or 
from  such  exterior  causes  as  a picture  might  be  legitimately 
subjected  to.  If  a photograph,  when  kept  in  a portfolio,  or 
framed  and  glazed  tor  hanging  on  a wall,  as  an  engraving 
would  be.  present  as  little  change  after  the  lapse  of  years  as 
an  engraving,  it  ought  to  be  considered  a permanent 
picture,  and  the  result  perfectly  satisfactory.  Destructive 
tests  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  A photograph  on 
glass  may  be  broken ; a print  on  paper  may  be  torn  or 
burnt ; even  an  enamel  may  be  crushed  by  a hammer,  or 
melted  in  a sufficiently  hot  furnace  ; but  these  things  do 
not  affect  permanency.  Destructive  tests,  therefore,  except 
where  they  anticipate  by  active  means  the  probable  gra- 
dual action  of  ordinary  and  natural  agencies,  cannot  be 
legitimately  used,  nor  can  conclusive  arguments  ever  be 
derived  from  the  issue. 

Again,  in  using  legitimate  tests,  it  is  important,  if  honest 
conclusions  are  sought,  that  the  legitimate  examples  of  the 
process  tested  be  employed.  Carelessly  or  imperfectly  treated 
prints  by  any  process  may  fail  when  submitted  to  tests 
which  are  perfectly  reasonable  ; hut  the  failure  is,  in  such 
case,  merely  a proof  of  imperfect  treatment,  not  of  imperfect 
process.  In  short,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  the 
experimentalist  should  carefully  avoid  the  illogical  process 
of  generalizing  from  narrow  or  insufficient  premises. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  a long  letter  re- 
ceived some  weeks  ago  from  an  old  correspondent,  stated  to 
be  for  our  “ careful  consideration,'-  and  for  publication  if 
we  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be  discussed,  and  discussed 


now,  so  as  to  raise  the  issue  : “ Have  the  various  new  per- 
manent printing  processes  made  good  their  claims,  or  have 
they  been  tried  and  found  wanting?”  As  our  corre- 
spondents arguments  are  plausibly'  but  moderately  put,  and 
probably  represent  a good  deal  of  floating  opinion,  we 
shall  make  a full  extract  from  his  letter,  and  point  out 
wliat  we  conceive  to  be  fallacies  in  his  positions.  Passing 
over  his  introductory  severe  remarks,  which  we  need  not 
repeat,  because  they  relate  to  persons  with  whom  we  can 
have  no  discussion,  we  commence  with  the  practical  part  of 
his  letter.  He  says : — ' 

“Dismissing  photographic  and  literary  quackery,  however,  has 
not  the  time  come  to  raise  the  issue : Have  the  various  new  perma- 

nent printing  processes  made  good  their  claims,  or  have  they  been 
tried  and  found  wanting  '<  Has  their  superiority  over  silver  printing 
been  so  marked  and  undoubted  as  to  justify  photographers  in  aban- 
doning, or  even  contemplating  the  abandonment  of,  a process  which 
has  been  steadily  improving  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  has 
attained  a high  degree  of  perfection,  for  any  of  the  carbon  processes 
which  remain  yet  to  be  tested,  and  which,  if  my  own  slight  experi- 
ence and  common  report  may  be  trusted,  are  not  so  absolutely  stead- 
fast under  severe  tests  after  all  ? And  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the 
boasted  certainty  the  new  processes  were  to  give  us  ? Uncertainty 
has  been  said  to  lie  the  fatal  stigma  of  silver  prints  on  albuminized 
paper.  I quote  from  memory  the  terms  of  one  of  your  own  articles 
on  the  advantages  of  carbon.  ‘ The  bane  of  silver  printing  is,’  you 
observed,  ‘not  so  much  the  certainty  that  its  results  will  fade,  as 
the  uncertainty  that  they  will  remain  permanent.’  Has  carbon,  I ask, 
given  us  more  certainty  ? And,  if  so,  in  which  process  ? 

“ If  1 do  not  bore  you,  I should  like  to  give  you  the  results  of  my 
own  experience  in  making  these  examinations.  I will  begin  with 
Swan’s  process,  which  appears  to  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  practical  perfection,  and  may  be  said,  I suppose,  really  to  have 
entered  the  arena  of  commerce.  I have  heard  something  of  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  examining  some  carbon  prints  submitted  to  him,  one 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  soaking,  and  the  other  uninjured.  I do 
not  know  anything  of  the  particulars,  and  cannot  therefore  offer  this 
fact  as  an  argument ; but  the  story  recalls  my  own  experience. 
More  than  a couple  of  years  ago,  one  of  Swan’s  prints  came  into  my 
possession,  which  1 wished  to  tint  in  water  colours.  I applied  a 
wash  of  colour  to  the  face,  and  before  it  was  quite  dry  began  to  work 
a little  more  colour  into  parts.  To  my  disgust  the  film  began  to 
work  up,  and  the  colour  to  take  unevenly ; and  on  further  attempt 
to  get  a clean,  even  tint,  blisters  rose,  and  part  of  the  film  came 
away.  On  soaking  the  picture  in  water  the  film  left  the  paper  in 
shreds.  I was  told  that  the  print  had  not  been  properly  fixed  ; but 
I knew  that  already,  for  I had  proved  it.  But  I think  that  I had 
proved  something  more  ; I had  proved  that  carbon  prints  were  not 
all  permanent. 

“Recently,  whilst  thinking  of  these  things,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
test  some  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  photo-relief  prints,  of  which  I had 
two  or  three  specimens,  which,  I suppose,  one  may  regard  as 
carbon  prints  obtained  mechanically.  I had  seen  some  discussion 
on  them  in  the  pages  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  but  had  not 
read  it.  I took  the  ‘ Killarncy  Girl  ’ given  with  the  News,  some 
few  years  ago,  and  sponged  the  print  thoroughly.  To  my  delight 
it  stood  perfectly.  I therefore  tried  further,  using  a print  which  I 
had  lately  acquired.  On  applying  a wet  sponge,  half  the  background 
was  wiped  out ! Again  I am  told  the  picture  was  unfixed  ; and 
again  I say  I am  only  too  well  assured  of  the  fact . But  I presume 
that  the  picture  was  not  intended  to  be  unfixed ; and  therefore  I 
repeat  that  the  much  desired  certainty  has  not  been  found  here. 

“ There  is  another  point  which  I may  as  well  mention  in  this  con- 
nection, as  it  weighs  in  my  mind  for  something,  and  I know  that 
it  does  so  with  many  others.  The  two  or  three  false  starts  in  working 
this  process  commercially  suggest  the  existence  of  practical  difficulties. 
That  at  least  two  companies,  who  have  heralded  the  process  loudly, 
have  come  to  grief  before  achieving  anything,  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence. Swan’s  process,  as  I said,  seems  fairly  launched  commer- 
cially, but  how  is  it  so  few  people  are  practising  the  process Is  it 
that  the  new  company  do  not  grant  licenses,  or  that  photographers 
are  shy  of  obtaining  them  ? 

“ There  is  another  carbon  process — I mean  Pouncy’s — which 
nobody  seems  to  know  much  about.  Four  or  five  years  ago  you 
praised  it  highly,  and  I formed  great  hopes  of  it  from  what  was  then 
said.  But  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  come  before  the  public  ? There 
is  surely  some  hitch,  or  a process  patented  five  years  ago  would  have 
come  into  use  before  now.  I cannot  learn  that  a single  photographer 
has  done  anything  with  it,  either  for  business  or  amusement.  One 
docs  not  see  or  hear  of  it  at  exhibitions ; one  does  not  hear  of  speci- 
mens being  shown  at  photographic  meetings,  where  it  is  common  to 
show  novelties.  I went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  see  the  specimens 
you  noticed  favourably  some  months  ago,  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  Paris  exhibition ; but  they  only  remained  at  Sydenham  a 
short  time,  and  were  gone  before  I got  there.  The  last  specimen  I 
saw  was  on  talc,  and  the  image  was  cracking  oft'  the  talc.  Perhaps 
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it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  this  process  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  because  it  scarcely  seems  to  have  been  tried.  I understood 
that  the  patent  does  not  describe  the  process  fully  enough  to  enable 
any  one  to  work  it ; that  Mr.  Pouncy  keeps  back  some  secret,  in 
which  case,  I suppose,  the  patent  is  of  no  use.  I have  seen  some 
assertion  of  the  tendency  of  bitumen  to  crack,  and  so  render  the 
rinting-ink  photographs  unstable.  Is  this  so  r 1 must  confess, 
eyond  the  talc  picture  chipping  away  (not  a good  sign  of  perma- 
nency), I have  no  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected.  1 saw  a para- 
graph lately  in  a daily  paper  saying  that  these  pictures  would  bear 
soaking  for  about  a week,  or  boiling  or  baking  for  six  hours.  I 
did  not  see  the  advantage  of  this  power  to  stand  tire  and  water,  inas- 
much as  1 never  heard  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  bake  or  boil  photo- 
graphs. Nevertheless,  when  I saw  the  paragraph,  it  occurred  to  mo 
that  I should  like  to  apply  a similar  test  to  silver  prints.  1 accord- 
ingly took  a couple  of  card  pictures  and  placed  them  in  the  kitchen 
oven  at  the  heat  usually  employed  for  baking,  and  another  couple, 
and  placed  them  in  the  kitchen  boiler,  and  I devoted  an  extra  copy 
I had  of  the  Woodbury  print  of  the  ‘ Killurney  Girl,’  and  placed 
one-half  in  the  oven,  and  the  other  in  the  boiler,  and  left  them  all  for 
six  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  withdrawn.  The 
boiled  silver  prints  were  scarcely  altered  at  all ; but,  if  anything,  they 
were  a shade  browner,  and  a shads  lighter.  In  the  Woodbury  print 
the  image  had  disappeared  altogether  in  boiling,  leaving  a piece  of 
white  paper.  All  the  baked  prints  wore  quite  unchanged.  So  much 
for  the  severity  of  the  tests.  1 do  not  think  anything  the  worse  of 
Woodbury’s  prints  because,  being  formed  of  gelatine  rendered  in- 
soluble, it  would  not  stand  prolonged  boiling,  any  more  than  I should 
think  worse  of  a Pouncy  print  that  it  would  not  stand  prolonged  im- 
mersion in  benzole. 

‘ ‘ I have  confined  my  remarks  purely  to  the  question  of  permanency, 
without  entering  on  that  of  beauty.  I might  say,  however,  that 
nono  of  the  carbon  processes  surpass  silver  in  beauty.  Woodbury 
prints  generally  have  a curious  glazed  effect,  and  with  sunken  whites 
and  raised  blacks,  which  is  inartistic.  I think  that  they  would  suit 
decorative  work  better  than  work  of  fine  art  proper.  All  Pouncy’s 
prints  I have  seen  have  a vulgar  varnish  over  them,  which  to  mo  is 
intolerable.  Swan’s  prints  are,  out  of  all  proportion,  the  finest  of  the 
carbon  pictures,  and,  on  the  score  of  beauty,  nothing  can  be  said 
against  them.  Some,  with  a dead  instead  of  a glazed  texture,  are  very 
beautiful. 

“ To  conclude  my  long  letter,  which  will,  1 am  afraid,  weary  you — 
and,  if  you  publish  it,  your  readers — my  position  is,  that  silver  prints, 
if  properly  printed,  toned,  fixed,  and  washed,  are  permanent,  and  fail 
only  when  some  point  is  neglected ; that  the  best  that  can  be  ex- 
pectod  of  carbon  prints  is  permanency  when  every  point  of  care  is  used 
in  the  operations,  and  they  will  fail  like  silver  prints  if  these  points 
are  neglected.  What,  then,  have  wo  to  gain  by  giving  up  silver  and 
adopting  carbon  ? — Very  truly  yours,  Theta.” 

We  will  offer  one  or  two  brief  comments  on  our  correspon- 
dent’s observations,  and,  as  shortly  as  we  can,  answer  his 
questions.  We  believe,  and  we  have  often  repeated,  that 
with  proper  care  in  producing  and  preserving  silver  prints 
they  will  have  a very  long  tenure  of  permanency.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  at  best,  an  image  formed  of  a 
finely-divided  deposit  of  metal  likesilv2r,sosubject  to  change 
from  atmospheric  causes,  is  less  likely  to  be  stable  than  one 
formed  of  a substance  so  durable  as  carbon.  The  cause  of 
failure,  too,  in  the  carbon  print  to  which  he  adverts  is  due  to 
the  gelatine  with  which  the  transfer  is  effected  not  having 
been  made  insoluble.  The  failure  was  not  inherent  in  the 
process,  but  the  result  of  a neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  its  possibility  has  been  anticipated  and  provided 
for  from  the  first.  We  may  here,  without  being  egotistical, 
quote  a brief  passage  from  our  own  work  on  Pigment  Print- 
ing, written  upwards  of  two  years  ago  : — 

The  only  possible  source  of  deterioration  in  the  prints  produced  by 
the  method  we  have  described  exists  in  the  thin  coating  of  gelatine 
with  which  the  print  is  fixed  to  its  final  support  . By  means  of  mois- 
ture and  friction  the  print  might  be  removed;  this,  it  is  true,  is 
destruction,  not  fading  or  instability  in  the  usual  sense.  But  it  is, 
happily,  possible  to  remove  even  this  susceptibility  to  injury. 
* * * * * One  of  the  means  used  by  Mr.  Swan  to  render  the 

gelatino  insoluble  is  quite  novel,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  first 
applications  of  his  discovery  of  the  property  possessed  by  salts  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble. 

A solution  of  common  alum  has,  to  a certain  extent,  the  power  of 
waterproofing  the  prints,  and  general  fixture  with  alum  is  quite 
sufficient.  Where,  however,  more  thorough  waterproofing  is 
demanded,  the  prints,  after  transfer,  should  be  treated  with  a one  per 
cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum.  Mr.  Swan  has  shown  us  some  prints 
very  successfully  transferred  without  a press.  The  transfer  was 
effected  with  the  gelatine  solution  ordinarily  used,  to  which  had  been 
added  one-twentieth  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum. 
Prints  intended  for  colouring  in  water  colour  should  be  chrome-fixed. 


For  prints  which  have  to  be  treated  with  water  colours,  or 
submitted  to  moisture — or,  indeed,  for  all  prints — a method 
is  provided  of  rendering  them  waterproof.  Nevertheless,  we 
submit  that  as  prints  are  not  usually  kept  in  water,  the 
capacity  for  remaining  uninjured  after  soaking  therein  is 
not  a necessary  condition  of  permanency  in  a gelatino-car- 
bon  print,  any  more  than  it  would  be  in  a water  colour 
drawing,  or  than,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  the  capa- 
bility of  resisting  prolonged  soaking  in  benzole  is  a neces- 
sary condition  of  a photograph  in  printing-ink,  or  of  an 
engraving,  or  an  oil  painting.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trial  referred  to  by  our  correspondent;  but 
it  is  clear  that  to  give  such  a trial  any  value  it  should  not 
be  made  on  chance  prints,  which  may  have  been  imperfectly 
or  carelessly  manipulated,  but  on  such  prints  as  the  origin- 
ator of  each  process  should  provide  as  fair  examples,  upon 
which  he  was  willing  to  stake  the  reputation  of  the  process. 
It  may  be  replied,  that  such  a plan  would  give  opportunity 
for  preparing  prints  with  extra  care.  Precisely  so:  and 
when  a process  is  being  tested,  such  care  is  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  imperative;  otherwise  a decision  might  be  obtained 
implying  faults  in  a process,  which  faults  merely  belonged 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  person  who  worked  the  process. 

The  same  answer  applies  to  the  Woodbury  print:  a pro- 
cess had  been  neglected,  and  the  image  remained  soluble. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  during  the  experimental 
days  of  both  these  processes  examples  got  into  circulation 
in  which  the  final  process  of  rendering  insoluble  had  been 
neglected,  subjecting  them  to  much  misjudgment.  Into 
the  question  of  the  business  delays  in  working  the  Woodbury 
process  we  cannot  enter.  They  have  been  very  unfortunate, 
ami  to  no  one  more  than  the  inventor ; but  it  would  be  un- 
fair, we  think,  to  draw  inferences  prejudicial  to  the  process 
from  snch  facts.  Neither  can  we  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  business  arrangements  of  the  Autotype  Company  : wo 
believe  that  they  are  actively  and  successfully  prosecuting 
their  business,  and  that  they  have  announced  their  readiness 
to  grant  licenses ; to  what  extent  such  licenses  have  been 
taken,  or  to  what  extent  the  process  is  worked,  we  cannot  at 
present  say ; but  we  believe  that  many  licences  have  been 
taken,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  carbon  prints  in 
circulation,  the  process  is  clearly  very  extensively  worked 
somewhere. 

Any  absolutely  new  process,  no  matter  how  perfect,  must 
necessarily  require  a long  time  to  supplant  a process  so 
simple,  so  effective,  and  so  well  established  as  silver  printing. 
In  regard  to  Pouncy’s  process  we  can  give  no  information 
that  we  have  not  already  published.  With  the  exception  of 
the  examples  exhibited  last  year  in  Paris,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the  prints 
for  a long  time.  When  we  first  described  the  process  we 
saw  valuable  capabilities  in  it,  and  we  have  in  nowise 
changed  our  opinion.  Whether  the  specification  fully 
describes  the  process,  or  whether  some  essential  point  is 
kept  back,  wt  do  not  know.  If  so,  of  course  the  patent 
would  be  invalid.  We  have  never  prepared  tissue  by  it, 
but,  using  Mr.  Pouncy 's  tissue,  we  have  got  very  good  results. 
Some  progress  has,  we  understand,  been  made  in  the  process, 
but,  as  our  correspondent  remarks,  neither  information  nor 
specimens  have  come  much  under  the  attention  of  the  photo- 
graphic world.  We  do  not  attach  the  slightest  importanceto 
the  cracking  properties  of  bitumen,  in  the  small  propor- 
tion in  which  it  is  present  in  carbon  prints  produced  by  it, 
nor  doubt  their  permanency,  any  more  than  we  fear  the 
permanency  of  others  owing  to  the  alleged  perishable 
nature  of  gelatine.  The  latter,  when  properly  treated  in 
carbon  prints,  is  practically  converted  into  leather.  We 
believe  that  all  carbon  prints  properly  produced  will  be 
absolutely  permanent. 

Whilst  we  have  always  felt  a deep  interest  in  all  carbon 
processes,  we  take  no  issue  with  our  correspondent  on  the 
score  of  silver  printing.  Skilfully  conducted,  it  gives  very 
beautiful  results,  and,  if  proper  care  be  used  in  preservation, 
as  well  as  production  of  the  prints,  whilst  they  may  lose 
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some  degree  of  freshness  and  beauty,  they  will  not  readily 
fade  out  of  sight.  Nevertheless,  the  reign  of  carbon  will 
come  : it  may  be  many  years  first,  it  probably  will  bo  ; but 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  some  good  carbon  process 
will  prevail  in  the  photography  of  the  future. 


OLEOGRAPHY  : OR,  AUTOGRAPAIC  PICTURES  OF 
COHESION  FIGURES. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  what  are  termed 
“ cohesion  figures.”  A few  years  ago,  Professor  Tomlinson, 
one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  observant  of  modern  physicists, 
called  attention  to  the  figures  formed  on  the  surface  of  water 
when  various  oils,  ethers,  &c.,  are  dropped  on  the  water  and 
allowed  to  float  there.  He  noticed  that  every  oil  had  its 
specific  figure,  and  that  a simple  means  of  detecting 
adulterations  or  mixtures  was  presented  by  the  form  of  the 
“ cohesion  figure.”  The  beauty  of  many  of  the  forms 
assumed  by  the  spreading  oils  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
and  it  has  often  been  matter  of  regret  that  they  were 
necessarily  so  evanescent.  A recent  number  of  the  Chemical 
News  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Carter  Moffat,  in  which, 
under  the  title  of  “ Oleography,”  he  deccribes  a method  of 
preserving  these  images  by  what  may  be  termed  an  auto- 
graphic process.  An  extract  from  his  paper  will  interest 
our  readers : — 

Those  who  have  watched  these  exquisite  shapes  have  often  wished 
to  secure  them  on  paper  as  a kind  of  photograph, — to  have  them 
brought  before  the  eye  palpable  and  fixed,  to  be  seen  at  once  a 
reality,  a permanent  image.  Many  have  tried  to  do  so.  For  long  I 
had  attempted  to  do  the  same.  In  many  things  apparently  difficult, 
yet  simple,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  insurmountable.  It  is  in  their 
very  simplicity,  however,  that  we  fail  to  grasp  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  oil  patterns,  uninjured,  can  as  readily  be  transferred 
from  the  surface  of  water,  and  permanently  fixed  to  bo  placed  in  our 
albums,  as  we  can  pour  water  from  one  vessel  to  another.  No  matter 
what  colours  we  desire,  we  can  obtain  them  of  any  hue  we  please. 
They  rival  the  most  beautiful  photographs.  The  faintest  tracery  is 
brought  out  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  Two  well-known  photo- 
graphers of  this  city,  to  whom  I showed  them  this  week,  declared 
they  were  excellent  photographs;  and  yet  not  a trace  of  the 
chemicals  photographers  use  was  employed.  The  process  can  be 
described  in  three  lines : — Obtain  the  oil  pattern,  note  the  time,  lay  a 
piece  of  glazed  surface  paper  on  the  pattern  for  an  instant,  take’  it 
off,  place  on  the  surface  of  a plate  of  ink  for  a moment,  remove  and 
wash  ofT  the  excess  of  ink  with  water,  and  your  pattern  is  there  as  it 
was  on  the  water.  You  now  have  an  exquisite  representation  in 
black,  as  fine  as  any  photograph.  A scarlet  is  obtained  by  employing 
a solution  of  cochineal  or  any  of  the  scarlet  coal-tar  colours.  ’ We 
have  them  in  orange,  red,  scarlet,  black,  blue,  and  other  tints.  A 
good  result  is  got  by  first  passing  the  paper  containing  the  pattern  of 
oil  through  ink,  and  then  through  cochineal.  The  principle  of  the 
matter  is  this  : the  paper  absorbs  the  oil  at  the  several  parts  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  water.  The  ink  colours  the  water  parts,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  tints  the  oil  parts  very  faintly,  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
anco  of  relievo.  Any  kind  of  paper  almost  will  do ; tissue,  green, 
glazed,  white,  &c.,  give  pretty  good  results.  The  paper  I employ, 
which  I find  to  take  up  the  most  delicate  parts,  is  what  is  known  as 
white  surface  paper  (glazed  on  one  side  only).  We  get  it  cut  in 
circular  pieces  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  pattern  ob- 
tained is  of  this  diameter.  A larger  pattern  could  readily  be 
obtained  by  using  a larger  drop  of  oil  and  a larger  size  of  paper. 
Mr.  Lundy,  of  Leith,  at  tho  inaugural  lecture  of  a course  of  lectures 
delivered  there  last  Thursday,  exhibited  several  books  of  patterns  of 
different  oils  I sent  him.  Professor  Woodward,  of  Birmingham, 
wrote  me  for  some  of  these  fixed  representations,  but  as  I did  not 
receive  his  letter  until  tho  veiy  day  of  the  conversazione  at  Birming- 
ham (owing  to  the  note  having  been  delayed),  I was  extremely  sorry 
I could  not  send  them  in  time.  There  aro  many  applications  that 
this  method  can  be  put  to.  AVe  have  been  able  to  take  perfect  fac- 
similes of  fem-leaves  by  coating  them  with  oil,  placing  them  on  the 
glazed  paper,  pressing  them  against  tho  paper,  obtaining  a perfect 
likeness  of  the  fern,  and  showing  it  in  relief  by  drawing  the  paper 
through  ink,  or  cochineal,  or  other  colour.  In  printing  with  oiled 
types  on  the  paper  and  colouring  afterwards,  we  have  also  been  able 
to  get  beautiful  results.  I think  that  paper-stainers  and  paper- 
hanging  manufacturers  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  our  method. 

I confidently  hope  to  be  able  to  transfer  the  patterns  even  to  cloth, 
to  stone,  &c. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

New-Year’s  Greetings — The  Goddard  Fund — Carbonate 
ok  Silver  Paper — Photographic  Book  Illustration — 
New  Poisons  Act — Extensive  Piracy  Case — Societies. 
W iTn  greetings  and  good  wishes  such  as  well  befit  the  season 
An  Old  Photographer  commences  anew  his  monthly  task  on 
the  eve  of  a new  year,  and  hopes  for  each  and  all  of  the 
many  friends  he  meets  in  these  pages,  but  whom  in  the  body 
he  shall  never  see,  the  highest  prosperity  and  the  most  unal- 
loyed happiness  during  the  next  twelve  months  which  they 
can  possibly  desire  for  themselves.  Or,  stay ! This  is  not 
quite  wisely  done  : let  him  wish  them,  rather,  all  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  they  can  make  good  use  of. 

The  echoes  of  the  past  year  faintly  mingle  with  tho  echoes 
of  the  past  month,  and  tempt  An  Old  Photographer  to  stray 
in  his  reminiscences  beyond  the  somewhat  dull  month  just 
closing.  But  in  doing  this  he  would,  he  fe3rs,  trench  upon 
the  Editor’s  annual  rdsume,  and  must  forbear. 

One  of  the  pleasant  echoes  which  still  vibrate  are  those  of 
the  last  words  on  the  “ Goddard  Relief  Fund.”  I take  the 
words  as  they  stand  from  the  first  heading  referring  to  the 
fund  in  your  volume  for  1863,  and  not  from  your  last  article. 
It  must  be  a great  relief  to  the  committee  to  have  got  rid  of  an 
onerous  and  thankless  responsibility,  which  brought  much 
work,  worry,  and  anxiety,  and  very  little  satisfaction  of  any 
kind.  Stay ! I believe  I am  wrong  again.  There  is  a satis- 
faction : that  of  discharging  a duty,  undertaken  with  a good 
aim,  honestly  and  manfully  when  it  ceased  to  be  pleasant, 
and  conscientiously  remaining  faithful  to  a trust  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  subscribers  iu  the  face  of  obloquy  and  false 
imputation.  That  satisfaction — and  it  is  the  highest  mortals 
can  hope  for — they  must  possess ; and  a second  satisfaction, 
also,  that  of  knowing  that  the  subscribers — I believe  with- 
out an  exception  worth  naming — have  entirely  approved 
their  action.  Having  finished  so  satisfactorily,  then,  I hope 
fervently  that  the  disagremens  and  ingratitude  attending 
that  attempt  will  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  zeal  of  any  one  concerned  in  aiding  iu  the  formation  of 
a general  relief  fund  ; and  that  before  the  next  Christmas 
bells  chime  peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind,  this  fund, 
as  one  element  of  that  good-will,  may  be  amongst  the  estab- 
lished facts  of  the  year. 

Another  printing  facility  to  prolong  the  tenure  of  the 
silver  processes.  Paper  prepared  with  carbonate  of  silver,  I 
see,  is  announced  in  France,  but  the  details  are  meagre  as 
yet.  I remember  hearing  Mr.  Spiller  describe  an  experiment 
of  twelve  years  ago,  in  which  carbonate  of  soda  was  em- 
ployed as  .sepsitizer  or  an  accelerator  in  printing,  and  the 
experiment  is  suggestive.  Paper  was  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  then  floated  upon  a solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  finally  washed.  By  this  means,  paper  prepared  with 
chloride  of  silver  without  any  excess  of  free  nitrate  was 
produced.  This,  on  exposure,  was  found  to  darken  some- 
what slowly  and  faintly  ; but  on  moistening  it  with  a solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  the  blackening  went  on  much  more 
rapidly  and  vigorously.  Is  it  possible  that  the  sensitive 
albuminized  papers  sold  leady  for  use  are  prepared  upon  an 
analogous  principle,  the  excess  of  free  nitrate  after  sensitizing, 
or  the  final  traces  after  washing,  perhaps,  being  converted 
into  a carbonate  ? 

Since  the  allusion  in  the  News  to  tho  paucity  of  photo- 
graphic book  illustration  this  Christmas,  I have  taken  some 
pains  to  note  the  announcements.  The  limited  number  of 
such  books  is  certainly  curious.  With  the  exception  of  some 
good  artistic  books  published  by  Bell  and  Daldy,  one  or  two 
by  Bennett,  and  the  completion  of  Dore’s  illustrations  to 
Tennyson’s  Idylls,  I cannot  hear  of  photographically-illus- 
trated books  being  issued.  It  is,  however,  alleged  in  the 
publishing  trade,  that  there  is  a general  paucity  of  good 
Christmas  books ; so  we  may  hope  that  it  is  not  from  any 
imperfection  in  photographic  illustration  that  its  adoption 
has  been  limited  this  year. 

The  new  Act  limiting  the  sale  of  poisons  to  the  hands  of 
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registered  pharmaceutical  chemists  now  commences  to  take 
effect.  The  limitation  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  some 
inconvenience  to  photographers,  and  also  to  photographic 
dealers.  It  is  a pity  that  the  latter  class  did  not  make  some 
attempt  to  get  an  exemption  from  its  operation,  similar  to 
that  secured  for  quack  medicine  vendors.  That  deadly 
poisons  like  corrosive  sublimate  and  cyanide  should  be  sub- 
ject to  special  conditions  in  their  sale,  cannot  be  disputed  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effect  of  stringent  conditions 
in  their  sale  may  have  some  effect  in  securing  more  care  in 
their  storage  and  use.  How  few  photographers  carefully 
label  such  things ! Use  breeds  indifference  ; familiarity 
breeds  contempt;  and  indifference  to,  or  contempt  ot,  immi- 
nent risk,  too  often  issues  in  fatal  results.  It  is  whispered 
in  some  quarters  that  the  new  Pharmacy  Bill  was  devised 
less  to  secure  public  safety  than  to  obtain  a monopoly  for 
the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  that  a 
certain  class  of  general  practitionershaving  a licence  lrom 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  to  dispense  medicines  will  now 
be  debarred,  unless  they  register  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  These  will  be  greater  sufferers  than 
photographic  dealers, 

Mr.  Graves  has  pounced  upon  a somewhat  prolific  nest  of 
pirates,  and,  it  seems,  has  resolved  to  charge  them  with  con- 
spiracy as  well  as  piracy.  I do  not  know  what  additional 
penalty  that  may  involve ; but  I am  always  glad  to  see 
those  who  so  degrade  a beautiful  art  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  I do  not  like  to  see.  however,  foul  means 
employed  to  effect  fair  purposes.  I do  not  like  to  see  an 
informer  employed  to  worm  himself  into  a man’s  confidence 
by  offering  to  become  a partner,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  evidence  against  him.  I am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe  in  the  force  ot  an  injunction  in  an  old  book 
which  says  we  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Mr. 
Graves  has  been  very  deeply  wronged,  and  the  provocation 
to  put  down  piracy  by  all  and  every  means  is  very  great ; 
but  I wish  that  the  means  employed  to  remedy  this  wrong 
were  such  as  could  command  the  sympathy  of  everyone. 

The  Societies  have  been  active  and  interesting.  At  the 
Loudon  Society  a capital  paper  on  photography  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Baden  Pritchard,  who  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  Serjeant  Harrold.  Mr.  Pritchard’s  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  and  the  promptness  and  resource 
required  in  grappling  with  them,  was  very  graphic  and 
interesting.  Considerable  interest  was  excited  also  by  the 
distribution  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  charming  picture,  ‘‘Watching 
the  Lark,”  which  was  universally  admired.  Mr.  Spiller,  the 
new  Secretary,  entered  on  the  duties  of  which  he  will  take 
formal  and  official  charge  in  February  next. 

At  the  South  London  Society  an  hour  was  agreeably 
spent  in  the  examination  of  various  fine  pictures  brought  by 
different  members ; and  in  examining  Mr.  Browning’s  new 
electric  lamp,  which  is  ingenious  and  convenient,  but,  as 
exhibited,  did  not  yield  a very  powerful  light.  Mr.  Fox 
exhibited  a novelty  in  mounts  which  in  many  cases  will  be 
very  effective.  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  introduced  a subject 
selected  from  the  “ Question-Box,”  in  which  the  cause  of 
pinholes  in  dry  plates  was  sought.  The  discussion  was  in- 
teresting, but  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Mr.  Davis  confined 
his  observations  to  one  or  two  phases  of  the  subject  which 
have  generally  been  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
and  made  some  important  suggestions.  The  annual  dinner 
of  that  Society,  which  followed  a day  or  two  after,  was  one 
of  those  rare  successes  which,  by  good  luck,  at  times  arise  out 
ofa  happy  combination  of  circumstances.  Such  aunual  social 
reunions  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  other  societies. 
At  present,  so  far  as  I know,  the  Oldham  Society  is  the  only 
Society  besides  the  South  London  which  indulges  in  this 
pleasant  institution,  and  I believe  that  whilst  these  Echoes 
are  preparing  for  press  the  Oldham  photographers  are  hold- 
ing their  annual  festival. 

At  the  North  the  proceedings  were  chiefly  of  a conversa- 
tional character.  Mr.  Win.  Bedford  exhibited  some  very 


fine  plain  paper  prints  taken  on  the  back  of  albuminized 
paper,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  suggestion  recently 
made  in  the  News.  The  exhibition  of  these  prints  gave  rise 
to  a desultory  conversation,  just  as  the  meeting  was  being 
adjourned,  on  the  value  of  plain  paper  printing,  a subject 
worthy  of  a fuller  and  more  formal  discussion. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Society  appears  to  be  flourish- 
ing, from  the  interesting  account  of  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  the  pictures  contributed,  and  the  large  number  of 
prizes  awarded. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  had  a paper  of  unusual  excellence 
and  value.  The  subject  was  art ; a few  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  drawing,  most  copiously  illustrated  by 
examples,  having  been  brought  before  the  members  by  Mr. 
Norman  Macbeth,  a portrait  painter.  Papers  of  this  class 
are  too  rare  in  photographic  societies. 

The  Liverpool  Society,  the  Manchester  Society,  and  some 
other  societies,  held  interesting  meetings,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings do  not  invite  special  notice. 


PROPOSED  RETURN  TO  THE  USE  OF  PLAIN 
PAPER  IN  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I read  the  remarks  which 
were  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photo- 
graphic Association,  held  on  the  4th  December  last,  relative 
to  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  old  process  of  printing 
upon  salted  paper.  I myself  have  shared  and  expressed 
this  opinion  on  many  occasions,  and  the  results  I have 
obtained,  after  employing  plain  salted  paper  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  practice  during  a very  considerable  period,  prove 
it  to  possess  several  advantages,  even  in  the  face  of  its  great 
rival,  albuminized  paper  ; for,  besides  the  promptness  with 
which  the  paper  is  printed,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  toned,  it  moreover  appears  that  the  prints  are  endowed 
with  good  keeping  qualities. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society  (ten  or  twelve  years  ago), 
M.  Figuier  remarked  my  prints  upon  plain  paper,  and  made 
special  mention  thereof,  predicting  for  the  same  a long  life. 
M.  Figuier,  I am  happy  to  say,  has  turned  out  a good  pro- 
phet, for  these  specimens  are  still  in  my  possession,  and  as 
fresh  as  in  the  first  days  of  their  production,  the  whites 
haviug  retained  their  pristine  purity.  The  process  1 then 
employed  is  that  with  an  ammoniacal  silver  bath,  and  paper 
simply  salted,  without  any  supplementary  coating  whatever. 
The  difficulty  attending  this  method  was  to  find  a suitable 
paper,  for  too  often  the  material  was  unequally  and  imper- 
fectly sized  in  the  manufactory,  and,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  sizing  used,  whether  starch  or  gelatine,  so  the 
tones  of  the  pictures  varied.  Sometimes  a yellowish  brown 
tint  was  produced,  which  blackened  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, or  tones  of  a deep  black  were  at  once  obtained  before 
it  was  possible  to  stop  the  process,  so  as  to  obtain  prints  of 
a lighter  tint.  In  general  it  was  the  stout  papers  which 
were  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  M.  Leighton  Pine 
more  recently  suggested  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
gelatine  to  a dilute  salt  solution,  and  the  employment  of  a 
neutral  silver  bath  of  8 per  cent,  strength,  followed  by  am- 
moniacal fumigation.  This  modification  appeared  to  me  an 
improvement,  and  I employed  it  for  some  time  with  success, 
the  surface  of  the  paper  being  rendered  by  its  means  more 
equal.  But  the  addition  of  gelatine  defiled  the  silver  bath, 
and  the  aversion  l entertain  for  the  use  of  animal  matter 
(gelatine,  albumen,  &c.)  caused  me  to  prefer  a paper  coated 
with  arrowroot  or  some  other  material  of  that  description, 
which  may  now  be  had  of  good  quality  in  commerce.  The 
employment  of  a weak  sensitizing  bath  and  the  fumigation 
of  the  prints  with  ammonia  vapour  I still  retained,  finishing 
my  prints  by  giving  them  a coating  of  varnish  by  means  ot 
a camel-hair  brush. 

In  the  production  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bed- 
ford at  the  North  London  Society,  the  reversed  side  of  albu- 
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minized  paper  hail  been  used.  This  paper  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  from  the  fact  that  a good  material  is  generally 
selected  for  albuminizing,  and  that  the  albuminous  coating 
on  the  reverse  side  exerts  a beneficial  influence,  as  may  easily 
be  shown  ; nevertheless,  I do  not  employ  it  myself,  for  when  I 
have  an  enemy  (and  albumen  is  one  to  me)  I do  not  care  to 
have  him  present,  even  if  his  back  is  turned  towards  me.  I 
likewise  think  that  the  encaustic  paste — of  which  Mr.  Bed- 
ford avails  himself — would  fulfil  the  same  object  as  my 
varnish ; and  as  I am,  therefore,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  which  may  be  obtained  by  these  means,  1 am  not 
at  all  astonished  at  the  success  and  admiration  which  at- 
tended the  exhibition  of  prints  prepared  in  this  manner  by 
so  skilful  an  operator  as  Mr.  Bedford. 

If  anyone  desires  to  know  my  method  of  proceeding  with 
plain  paper,  it  is  simply  as  follows  : — Choose  a good  stout 
arrowroot  paper  for  the  purpose  (the  firm  of  Liesegang  and 
Co.,  of  Elberfeld,  will  furnish  a suitable  material  properly 
salted*)  ; employ  a neutral  silver  bath  of  8 per  cent,  strength, 
and  when  the  paper  has  been  sensitized  and  well  dried, 
subject  it  to  the  .action  of  ammonia  vapour  for  ten  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; print  very  deeply,  and  tone  with  an 
old  alkaline  gold  bath  somewhat  weak,  for  it  acts  very 
rapidly,  and  the  prims  are  easily  overtoiled  ; the  hyposul- 
phite solution  may  also  be  rather  dilute,  as  the  image,  being 
upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  is  rapidly  fixed.  When  the 
prints  have  been  washed  and  dried,  coat  them  with  a tepid 
solution  of  gelatine  of  7 or  8 per  cent,  strength,  applied  by 
means  of  a soft  brush.  Finally,  varnish  them  with  a very  fine 
brush  from  which  the  hairs  are  not  likely  to  become  detached. 
The  varnish  which  I have  found  most  suitable  for  this  opera- 
tion is  that  of  M.  Smhnee,  of  Paris,  which  l mix  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  parts  of  the  positive  varnish  to  one  part  of 
the  negative.  The  last  operation  must  be  performed  lightly 
and  carefully,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  ; it  in- 
creases the  brilliancy  of  the  photograph,  which  may  be  modi- 
fied at  will,  and  contributes  much  to  the  permanence  of  the 
print.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  how  great  an  extent  this 
process  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  albumen,  and  how 
useful  it  is  for  producing  prints  ot  hard  negatives,  wrinkled 
faces,  and  landscapes  with  strong  contrasts. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  as  an  objection  against  the 
process,  that  the  supplementary  operations  of  gelatinizing 
and  varnishing  render  the  process  a lengthened  one ; but 
what  is  it  compared  with  the  carbon  process  and  other  newly- 
invented  methods,  which  promise  permanency  at  the  cost  of 
many  numerous  and  complicated  manipulations? 

Before  concluding,  I must  acknowledge  that  I have  said 
nothing  herein  which  is  new ; but  1 shall  be  happy  to  see 
revived  a process  which  has  been  sadly  abandoned,  and  which 
produces  very  permanent  prints  with  effects  of  the  most 
artistic  description  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  and  to  work  it  properly  ; for  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  economy  secured  by  the  use  of  plain 
salted  paper,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  printed  and 
facility  with  which  it  is  toned  must  be  considered  qualities 
of  no  mean  order. 

Lausanne , 18 th  December,  1868. 

o 

A NEW  ACTINOMETER. 

BS  ARTHUR  TAYLOR. 

[We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  of  Marseilles, 
with  the  following  description  of  a new  actinometer  he  has 
designed,  translated  from  the  note  he  has  supplied  to 
M.  Leon  Vidal  for  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  carbon 
process. — Ed.] 

This  instrument,  being  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
the  best  way  of  arranging  its  constructive  details  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled;  nevertheless,  the  following  description  of  the 
trial  instrument  used  by  the  author  in  his  last  experiments 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based. 

* The  gum  tragacanth  paper,  manufactured  by  Marion,  also  gives  very 
superb  tones.  ; 


In  a rectangular  block  of  wood,  108  millimetres  in  length , 
58  wide,  and  41  millimetres  in  thickness,  eight  hole*, 
20  millimetres  (J-inch)  in  diameter,  are  bored  through  the 
thickness  of  the  block.  These  perforations  are  placed  on 
two  parallel  lines,  and  each  one  is  closed  by  a thin  metallic 
diaphragm  ; the  whole  thus  forming  a group  of  cells,  each 
of  which  is  40  millimetres  in  depth.  The  diaphragms  are 


phragm.  In  the  particular  instrument  now  described,  the 
diameter  of  these  orifices  is  2 millimetres.  The  first  dia 
phragm  lias  3 orifices,  the  second  4,  and  the  following  ones 
6,  8,  10,  13,  16,  and  20  respectively. 

If,  whilst  in  this  state,  the  instrument  is  placed  with  the 
open  ends  of  the  cells  on  a piece  of  sensitive  paper,  and  the 
diaphragms  exposed  to  diffused  light,  the  sensitive  surface 
under  each  diaphragm  will  be  acted  on  by  the  light  with  a* 
intensity  proportional  to  the  number  of  holes  in  the  corre- 
sponding diaphragm,  so  that  the  paper  will  be  impressed 
with  two  rows  ot  circular  spots,  having  the  diameter  of  the 
cells,  and  presenting  a graduated  scale  of  tints. 

It  was  no  doubt  to  be  supposed  beforehand  that  the  inj 
tensity  of  the  action  in  each  cell  would  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  the  orifices  in  the  diaphragm  ; and, 
consequently,  that  if,  by  exposure  to  a constant  source  of 
light  during  a given  time,  a certain  degree  of  colouration 
was  obtained,  for  example,  under  the  diaphragm  having 
twelve  holes,  double  the  time  of  exposure  would  be  required 
under  the  diaphragm  having  only  six  holes,  and  three  times 
the  exposure  under  that  having  four  holes  ; in  other  words, 
that,  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  colouration  under  each 
cell,  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  orifices  in  the  oell  would  give  a constant  number. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  hypothesis  by  direct  experiment.  The  few  trials 
which  have  been  made  appear  entirely  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  instrument.  But  before  explaining  the  exact 
nature  of  these  trials,  it  is  desirable  to  add  some  detail*  to 
the  description  already  commenced. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  the  actinometer  will 
be  applied  being  the  measurement  of  the  exposures  neces- 
sary in  carbon  printing,  and  this  being  often  carried  on  in 
direct  sunlight,  it  was  necessary  that  the  instrument  should 
give  correct  indications  under  these  circumstances.  Now,  in 
the  state  to  which  our  description  has  brought  it,  such  would 
not  be  the  case,  for  each  cell  being,  in  fact,  a small  eamera- 
obscura,  if  the  instrument  were  turned  to  the  sun,  each  orifice 
in  the  diaphragms  would  project  on  to  the  paper  occupying 
the  field  an  image  of  the  sun ; and  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  were  the  instrument  turned  towards  any  other 
luminous  body.  Consequently,  the  paper,  instead  of  being 
impressed  with  a spot  of  an  uniform  tint  under  each  cell, 
would  be  impressed  with  a confused  image  of  exterior  ob- 
jects. This  objection  has  been  completely  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a thin  parallel  plate  of  glass,  very  finely  giouail  on 
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both  sides,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  diaphragms.  With 
this  addition  the  tint  of  the  spots  is  completely  equalized. 

To  measure  the  intensity  of  the  colouration,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  it  either  with  a graduated  scale  of  tints,  or 
with  one  uniform  and  constant  tint,  forming  a standard  for 
all  the  observations. 

This  last  method,  having  been  judged  preferable  for  many 
reasons,  is  the  one  which  has  been  adopted.  It  is  very  con- 
veniently applied  in  the  following  manner  : — A card,  having 
the  dimensions  of  the  proof  paper  used  in  the  instrument,  is 
coloured  uniformly  with  one  of  the  tints  acquired  by  the 
sensitive  paper  through  the  progressive  action  of  the  light, 
and  which  we  will  call  the  standard  tint.  This  card  is 
pierced  with  a series  of  circular  openings  8 millimetres 
(about  J-inch)  in  diameter,  the  centres  of  which  correspond 
with  the  axes  of  the  cells,  so  that  when  this  screen  is  placed 
on  the  paper  proof,  the  openings  in  it  correspond  with  the 
centres  ol'  the  coloured  spots  on  the  proof.  It  is  then  easy 
to  determine  at  a glance  which  of  the  impressions  agrees 
most  nearly  in  tint  with  the  standard  tint  on  the  screen. 

The  tints  can  be  still  more  conveniently  compared  when 
a yellow  glass  is  placed  over  the  screen  : because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  indications  of  the  instrument  can  thus  be 
read  off  in  the  open  daylight ; and  also  because  the  use  of 
this  yellow  medium  annuls  any  slight  difference  which  may 
exist  between  the  shade  of  the  impressions  and  that  of  the 
screens,  the  yellow  glass,  in  this  latter  case,  replacing 
the  monochromatic  lamp  used  by  Roscoe  for  a similar 
purpose.  The  yellow  glass  must  be  of  a light  colour,  and 
the  screen  fixed  to  it  with  the  coloured  side  inwards  ; or, 
what  is  still  better,  the  glass  itself  is  painted  with  the 
standard  tint.  A hinged  board  closes  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cells,  and  it  is  between  this  board  and  the  body  of  the 
instrument  that  the  sensitive  paper  is  placed,  being  fixed  to 
the  board  by  small  pieces  of  soft  wax. 

To  determine  whether,  in  a constant  light,  the  times 
necessary  to  produce  the  standard  tint  were  strictly  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  orifices  in  the  diaphragms, 
a certain  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  direct 
sunlight  in  the  month  of  July,  at  mid-day,  and  with  a per- 
fectly clear  and  cloudless  sky.  Under  these  conditions, 
each  series  of  observations  not  lasting  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  the  light  may  be  considered  as  being 
constant,  and  the  indications  of  the  actinometer  were 
found  to  agree  very  exactly  with  the  law  enunciated 
above.  Experiments  made  with  diffused  light  gave  similar 
results.  The  author,  however,  intends  making  a new 
instrument  on  the  same  principle,  but  more  complete, 
and  made  with  greater  care  than  the  one  above  described, 
so  as  to  determine,  by  a larger  and  more  carefully  con- 
ducted series  of  experiments,  to  what  degree  of  approxi- 
mation it  is  possible  to  carry  this  mode  of  measuring  the 
chemical  activity  of  light. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  possible  to  use  single  orifices  of 
various  diameters  instead  of  varying  numbers  of  orifices 
having  equal  diameters ; but  the  latter  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  preferable,  as  being  more  easily  executed  with  the 
necessary  exactness,  and  also  because  it  annuls  the  error 
arising  from  the  diffraction  of  the  light  by  the  edges  of 
the  orifices.  When  several  equal  orifices  are  used,  the  total 
diffraction  produced  by  the  edges  increases  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  total  area  of  the  orifices,  which  would 
not  be  the  caso  with  single  orifices  of  varying  diameters. 
The  orifices  are  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  in  each 
diaphragm  within  a circle  fifteen  millimetres  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  equable  diffusion  of  the  light ; and  to 
avoid  reflected  light,  tile  interior  of  the  cells  is  left  rough 
and  blackened.  The  diaphragms  also  are  blacked.  The 
diameter  of  the  orifices,  their  number,  and  distance  between 
the  diaphram  and  the  sensitive  paper,  are  conditions  which 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  special  purpose  to  which  the 
instrument  is.  to  be  applied.  The  rapidity  of  the  action 
on  the  sensitive  surface  will,  it  is  evident,  vary  anproxi- 
matively  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  tho  distance 


between  it  and  tho  diaphragm.  The  author,  indeed,  com- 
menced the  construction  of  an  aetinometer  on  this  last 
principle,  composed  of  sliding  and  graduated  tubes,  carry- 
ing at  one  end  a diaphragm  with  a single  orifice,  and  at 
the  other  the  sensitive  surface,  constituting,  in  fact,  a small 
camera-obscura,  having  a graduated  sliding  body,  and  a 
simple  hole  instead  of  a lens.  This  plan  has.  however,  been 
put  on  one  side — for  the  present,  at  least — as  being  probably 
both  less  accurate  and  less  convenient  than  the  instrument 
which  forms  the  principal  object  of  this  note. 

The  mauner  of  using  the  actinometer  as  a guide  in  print- 
ing is  extremely  simple.  A few  trial  prints  are  made  Irom 
a negative,  the  actinometer  being  exposed  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  condition  as  to  light.  On  each  print  is 
noted,  not  the  time  ef  exposure,  but  merely  the  degree 
indicated  by  instrument — that  is,  the  number  of  orifices  in 
the  diaphragm  under  which  the  sensitive  paper  has  taken 
the  standard  tint  (this  number  should  be  written  near  the 
corresponding  opening  of  the  screen).  When  the  prints 
are  developed,  the  number  found  noted  on  the  best  one  is 
marked  on  the  negative.  This  number  is  the  degree  that 
must  be  reached  by  the  actinometer  during  the  printing  of 
that  particular  negative,  of  which  it  expresses  the  relative 
translucidity  or  diactinic  power.  To  determine  the  degree 
proper  to  any  given  negative,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an 
actinometer  with  several  cells ; but  in  subsequent  printing 
operations  it  will  suffice  to  expose  together  with  the  print- 
ing frame  a little  actinometer  composed  of  one  cell  only, 
and  having  a diaphragm  exactly  similar  to  that  which,  in 
the  standard  instrument,  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  the 
negative  or  group  of  negatives  to  be  printed. 

Marseilles,  September  18<7t,  1868.* 


PERSPECTIVE  IN  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  AN  AMATEUR. 

Having  for  some  time  taken  great  interest  in  the 
question  of  perspective  in  photography,  I was  very  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Cherrill's  letter  on  the  subject  in  your  number  of 
October  2,  and  I hoped  that  the  subject  would  have  been 
debated  in  a way  that  might  have  led  to  some  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Not  finding  that  to  be  the  case,  I undertook  a 
series  of  experiments,  and  a friend,  who  took  the  same  view 
as  I.  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  valuable  assistance. 

We  were  quite  aware  that  all  our  propositions  are  capable 
of  simple  mathematical  proof;  but  we  also  knew  that 
many  persons  are  unable  to  follow  such  reasoning,  and  that 
others,  while  assenting  to  its  correctness,  dismiss  it  by  say- 
ing, “ It  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  so  in  prac- , 
tice.:’  If  our  propositions  had  not  already  been  proved 
mathematically,  we  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  use 
instruments  of  greater  precision,  and  make  many  more 
experiments ; as  it  was,  we  were  satisfied  with  few  experi- 
ments, showing  a near  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Experiment  1. — If  two  objects  of  equal  height  are  placed 
in  a vertical  position,  the  one  at  double  the  distance  of  the 
other  from  the  eye,  the  nearer  object  will  appear  of  twice 
the  height  of  the  other  ; or,  in  other  words,  any  object  will 
cover  another  of  double  its  height  if  the  latter  be  at  double 
the  distance. 

Experiment  2. — Let  one  of  the  objects  of  equal  height  be 
removed  to  three  times  the  distance  of  the  other,  it  will 
appear  to  be  of  one-third  the  height. 

Corollary  A. — The  apparent  size  of  any  object,  which  is 
the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  eye,  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  the  eye. 

Experiments  with  a Plane  Mirror  hung  Vertically 
against  a Wall. 

Experiment  3. — Take  a foot  rule  and  a strip  of  cardboard 
of  exactly  the  same  length,  and  fix  the  latter  vertically 
against  a mirror  so  as  to  touch  it.  Holding  the  rule  verti- 

* It  will  be  noted  that  this  translation  was  prepared  some  months  ago ; 
but,  as  the  publication  of  M.  Vidal’s  work  has  been  unexpectedly  delayed, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  unwilling  to  withhold  the  description  longer  from  our 
readers.— Ed. 
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cally  in  the  plane  of  the  eye.  place  yourself  at  arm’s  length 
from  the  mirror.  The  reflection  of  the  rule  will  appear  to 
be  of  exactly  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  cardboard,  or 
of  the  cardboard  itself,  which  is  the  same  thing.  As  long 
as  the  rule  is  kept  vertical,  aud  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
eye,  you  may  either  approach  or  retire  from  the  mirror,  the 
reflection  of  the  rule  will  always  appear  to  be  of  exactly 
half  the  length  of  the  cardboard. 

Experiment  4. — Fix  some  object,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  3 feet  long,  in  an  exactly  upright  position  at  any 
given  distance  from  a mirror,  and  retire  till  the  eye  is  at 
exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  object  as  the  object  is 
from  the  mirror.  The  reflection  of  the  object  will  appear 
to  bo  one-third  the  height  of  the  object  itself. 

Corollary  11. — In  Experiment  3 we  saw  that  the  apparent 
height  of  the  reflection  of  the  rule  was  half  that  of  the 
cardboard.  But,  by  corollary  A,  that  is  the  height  that 
the  rule  itself  would  appear  if  it  were  placed  as  far  behind  the 
cardboard  (or  mirror)  as  it  is  in  front  of  it.  In  Experi- 
ment 4,  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye  may  be  any- 
thing, let  us,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  call  it  n feet.  It 
will  also  be  n feet  from  the  mirror.  The  apparent  height 
of  the  reflection  is  one-third  that  of  the  object,  or  the  same 
height  as  the  object  itself  would  appear  if  it  were  at  3 n 
feet  from  the  eye,  or  n feet  behind  the  mirror.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  mirror  is  vertical,  but  the  objects  inclined,  or 
vice  versa,  the  reflections  will  be  foreshoitened. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  to  give  a rigid  experimental 
proof  of  our  propositions  would  require  an  infinite  number  of 
experiments,  but  we  considered  that  these  were  a sufficient  illus- 
tration of  their  truth  ; and  they  may  be  easily  confirmed  by 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  measure  the  distances 
with  accuracy,  and  to  place  all  the  objects  exactly  vertical. 

Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  these  points  seems  to  have 
led  Dr.  Anthony  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  on  a point 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  referred 
to,  and  which,  as  he  has  drawn  from  it  an  analogous  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  lenses,  seems  to  require  some  notice. 

We  will  discuss  the  question  of  the  images  formed  by 
lenses  presently  ; but  in  the  meantime,  knowing  the  laws 
which  govern  the  apparent  size  of  reflections,  let  us  try  to 
apply  them  to  the  instance  before  us.  In  his  letter  in  your 
paper  of  October  9th,  he  says  : “On  a slip  of  glass  gum 
some  bars  of  paper  at  2 inches  apart ; stand  in  front  of  a 
mirror  (say  at  20  feet  off  it),  place  the  glass  with  the 
bars  in  the  plane  of  your  face,  and  the  face  and  head  will 
appear  to  fill  five  of  the  spaces  between  the  bars  ; hold  the 
glass  2 feet  in  front  of  you,  and  as  you  look  through  it  at 
the  reflection  in  the  mirror  you  will  rind  that  your  oval  of 
head  aud  face  will  only  fill  four  of  the  spaces.  Now,  if  you 
go  forward  to  a distance  of  4 feet  from  the  mirror,  and 
you  place  the  barred  glass  in  the  plane  of  your  face,  you 
will  find  the  oval  fill  the  five  spaces  as  before ; and  if  you 
advance  the  barred  glass  2 feet,  as  you  did  in  the  former 
experiment,  you  will  find,  as  you  did  before,  that  face  and 
head  will  fill  only  the  four  spaces,  so  that  the  exaggeration 
of  perspective  would  seem  to  be  equal  for  all  distances.’’ 

When  Dr.  Anthony  says,  “Your  oval  of  head  and  face 
only  fill  four  spaces,”  he  clearly  means  the  reflection  of  the 
oval,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  whether  he  means  four  spaces 
ot  the  glass  itself,  or  of  its  reflection.  Let  us,  therefore,  test 
the  correctness  of  this  experiment  on  each  supposition. 

Supposing,  first,  that  we  have  to  compare  the  glass  itself 
with  the  reflection  of  the  face  in  the  mirror.  The  eye  is  at 
a distance  of  2 feet  from  the  glass,  and  of  20  feet 
from  ihe  mirror ; the  reflection  of  the  face  will,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  at  40  feet  from  the  eye,  or  twenty  times  as 
far  as  the  glass,  so  that  instead  of  four  spaces  of  glass  being 
required  to  cover  the  reflection  of  your  face,  only  a quarter 
of  one  would  be  needed.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Anthon}'  intended  that  the  reflection  of  the  glass  should  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  face.  In  this  case  the  reflection 
of  the  face  will  appear,  as  before,  of  the  same  size  as  if  it 
were  40  ieet  distant,  but  that  of  the  glass  will  appear  to  be 


at  twice  18  feet  (its  distance  from  the  mirror),  plus  2 feet, 
its  distaneo  from  the  eye,  or  38  feet.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  reflection  of  the  glass  being  called  20,  that  of  the  face 
would  be  19,  not  20  and  16,  or  5 aud  4,  as  Dr.  Anthony 
noted  them. 

Let  us  examine  in  the  same  way  his  second  experiment. 
The  face  being  at  4 feet  and  the  glass  at  2 feet  from  the 
mirror,  the  reflection  of  the  former  will  appear  to  be  at  8 feet 
and  that  of  the  latter  at  G feet  from  the  eye  ; and  their  pro- 
portionate sizes  3 and  4 : a very  different  proportion  from 
19  and  20,  and  not  agreeing  either  with  Dr.  Anthony’s  ob- 
servation, which  was  again  4 and  5. 

I therefore  conclude  that  he  is  in  error  in  stating  that 
what  he  calls  “ the  exaggeration  of  perspective  ” is  the  same 
for  all  distances,  and  that  his  further  conclusions,  applied  by 
analogy  to  lenses,  are  not  proved. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Comsgauinirtn:. 

PHOTOGRAPHER'S  RELIEF  FUND. 

My  Dear  Sir, — As  the  question  of  a Photographer’s  Relief 
Fund  is  now  at  issue,  and  discussion  is  invited  upon  the 
subject,  I beg  leave  to  say  a few  words.  No  one  will  doubt 
that  a fund  for  the  benefit  or  reward  of  the  destitute  or 
meritorious  amongst  photographers  would  be  a great  boon, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  that  in  case  such  a fund 
should  be  obtained : Who  ought  to  be  the  proper  per- 

sons to  benefit  by  it,  and  by  what  process  their  eligibility 
is  to  be  tested  ? I see  various  opinions  have  been  offered. 
For  my  part,  I can  see  no  better  or  fairer  tests  than  those  of 
the  possession  of  a practical  knowledge  of  our  art,  joined  to 
a satisfactory  proot  that  it  has  been  followed  as  a profession. 
The  submitting  to  and  passing  such  an  examination  ought 
surely  to  be  convincing  to  the  most  cautious.  As  regards 
any  other  sources  of  the  income  of  such  a person  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  provided  that  photography  has  been  the 
staple,  and  not  merely  the  plaything  or  addition.  I should 
be  sorry  to  consider  any  one  the  worse  photographer  who, 
finding  that  his  returns  were  decreasing  from  unfair  compe- 
tition, or  any  other  cause,  seeks  to  maintain  an  honest  and 
respectable  position  by  employing  his  otherwise  useless 
leisure  and  capital  in  other  directions.  This  is  not  the 
person  who  would  willingly  seek  relief  from  any  fund,  and 
only  in  case  of  unforeseen  and  dire  distress.  I hardly  think 
that  your  readers  would,  from  such  a cause,  consider  him 
disqualified  for  the  reception  of  their  benevolence.  Amongst 
a very  large  connection  of  the  profession,  I hardly  know  of 
one  photographer  who  practises  the  art  per  se,  and  believe 
that  in  every  case  they  have  other  dealings,  more  or  less, 
besides  photography. 

Although  I should  ever  regret  that  any  word  of  mine 
should  appear  antagonistic  to  so  good  a purpose,  still  I 
think  that  the  title  Relief  Fund  smacks  a little  of  the  work- 
house.  “ A rose  by  any  other  name  may  smell  as  sweet.”  So 
it  may  ; but  I should  rather  see  our  art  and  its  professors 
increasing  in  dignity  in  the  world’s  estimation  than  the 
other  way.  Could  not  the  same  object  be  obtained  in  a 
more  legitimate  manner?  About  four  years  since  I laid 
before  your  readers  the  idea  of  a photographic  college,  or 
society,  on  a similar  plan  to  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical, 
the  eligibility  of  members  to  be  tested  by  examination,  and 
diplomas  granted,  a scale  of  fees  to  be  charged,  and  a 
moderate  annual  subscription  required  ; the  surplus  fund, 
after  paying  expenses,  to  be  employed  in  charitable  and 
other  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a council.  I think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  art  and  its  professors  had 
some  such  society  then  been  formed.  W hy  not  do  it  at 
once  ? The  kind  of  assistance  already  given  and  promised 
would  be  available,  and  need  not  be  perverted  from  its  in- 
tended application.  As  there  must  be  some  test  of  eligi- 
bility, the  difference  will  mainly  consist  in  the  society  being 
made  a permanant  institution,  having  a far  greater  and 
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more  widely-extended  power  for  good  than  charitable  con- 
tributions alone  can  afford,  which  cannot  be  depended  upon 
with  certainty,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  repeated 

A few  years  since  a chemist  and  druggist  was  only 
reckoned  as  a sort  of  grocer,  and  was,  indeed,  little  other, 
many  of  them  being  men  of  slight  education,  knowing  only 
the  routine  of  the  counter,  and  little  or  nothing  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  articles  they  sold.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  chaaged  all  that,  and 
their  title  has  now  become  recognized  by  law,  as  much  so  as 
that  of  a surgeon  or  physician.  As  to  be  a good  photo- 
grapher requires  as  great  a chemical  knowledge  as  the  pro- 
fession of  a druggist,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  them 
possess,  why  rhould  the  professors  of  photography  sub- 
mit to  rank  lower  in  the  social  scale,  seeing  that  they 
are  of  necessity  and  in  reality  the  more  scientific?  Ex- 
aminations and  diplomas  would  soon  alter  this,  and  the  art 
and  its  professors  take  their  proper  station. 

Were  I to  enumerate  one-half  the  benefits  such  a society 
would  confer  morally  and  commercially  upon  its  mem- 
bers, I should  require  a much  greater  space  than  can  be 
afforded  to  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  influence 
with  the  public  would  be  great,  and  upon  its  members 
almost  unbounded.  The  worthy  and  meritorious  would  be 
rewarded,  and  evil-doers  held  up  to  scorn ; prices,  in  a 
measure,  might  bo  governed,  piracy  abolished,  assistants 
would  be  held  worthy  ot  their  hire,  and  be  able  to  command 
better  wages  (as  is  already  the  case  with  the  chemists) ; 
needy  members  would  claim  assistance  without  loss  of  self- 
respect.  The  institution  would  be  permanent,  and,  in  time, 
self-supporting, 

I ask,  then,  my  brother  professionals  to  consider  and 
decide  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  will  make  an  effort 
to  prove  their  self-reliance  and  independence  by  uniting  in 
one  powerful  brotherhood  for  the  good  of  all,  or  whether 
they  will  still  remain  in  their  disjointed  condition  as  at 
present,  with  the  prospect,  at  no  distant  date,  of  their  pro- 
fession becoming  extinct,  leaving  their  aged  and  decayed 
members  to  the  cold  mercy  of  charity. 

The  only  machinery  needed  to  set  so  desirable  a scheme 
afloat  is,  that  some  few  of  our  leading  men  should  form 
themselves  into  a provisional  committee,  issue  a prospectus 
in  the  journals,  and  call  upon  the  profession  to  join  their 
ranks.  As  has  been  the  case  in  other  societies,  uo  examina- 
tion need  be  enforced  upon  recognised  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and,  for  a time,  only  very  modified  ones  from  other 
aspirants. 

I beg  your  readers  to  understand  that  I have  no  wish  to 
dogmatise,  and  only  offer  these  suggestions  to  them  in 
hopes  that  some  better  men  will  take  up  the  subject  and 
carry  it  to  a successful  issue.  I regret  to  see  our  beautiful 
art  and  its  professors  in  their  present  anomalous  condition, 
and  should  be  much  gratified  could  I in  any  way  assist  in 
improving  it.  James  Martin. 

114,  High  Street , Ilfracombe. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  CARBON  PATENT. 

Sir, — I find  in  your  Year-Book  of  Photography,  just 
published,  a description  of  a simplified  process  of  carbon 
printing,  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth.  Jn  the  process  described, 
Mr.  Blair  only  uses  one  transfer,  and  in  a recent  notice  of 
his  works  you  spoke  very  highly  of  prints  which  he  pro- 
duced without  any  transfer  at  all.  Nearly  twelve  months 
ago,  I believe,  Dr.  Vogel  also  described  in  your  pages  a pro- 
cess by  single  transfer.  All  these  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  a rather  serious  doubt  clouds  my  individual 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  them.  I see  that  the  Autotype 
Company,  which  holds  Mr.  Swan's  patent,  announces  its  in- 
tention of  proceeding  against  all  persons  who  by  pretended 
simplifications  infringe  that  patent. 

Will  you,  sir,  be  so  good  as  inform  the  photographic 
world  whether  the  simplifications  to  which  I have  referred 
constitute  infringements  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent,  and  whether 
the  method  of  obtaining  carbon  prints  produced  by  a single 


transfer  process  is  included  in  that  patent.  If  it  be  a fact 
that  such  a patent  can  cover  all  possible  simplifications  or  im- 
provements, there  is  not  much  inducement  to  further  expe- 
riment in  carbon  printing  for  any  one,  since  the  result  would 
be  claimed  by  the  owners  of  that  patent.  And,  further,  is 
it  not  most  unreasonable  that  Mr.  Swan  should  have  been 
able  to  secure  such  a patent,  and  so  blocked  up  the  way  to 
further  improvement  ? Surely  the  patent  does  not  bar  the 
practice  of  what  was  known  before  Mr.  Swan  obtained  a 
patent. — Your  obliged  servant,  A Carbon  Amateur. 

[The  extent  of  the  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Swan’s  patent 
is  rather  a question  for  a patent  lawyer  than  for  our  deci- 
sion ; but  we  can  give  a little  information  which  may, 
pei haps,  assist  you  in  arriving  at  a decision  yourself.  First, 
we  may  suggest  that  a careful  study  of  the  specification  will 
give  you  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
patentee.  Referring  to  the  specification  in  relation  to  single 
transfer  processes,  we  find  the  first  claim  made  is  for  the 
preparation  of  a tissue  which  permits  exposure  on  one  side 
and  washing  away  on  the  other.  After  specifying  this 
claim  in  detail,  the  next  claim  is  made  for  modes  of  using 
such  a tissue.  One  of  these  modes  runs  as  follows  : — “ I 
cement  it  [the  exposed  tissue],  with  the  exposed  or  photo- 
graphically-impressed surface  downwards,  upon  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  to  remain  permanently  attached  and 
further  it  proceeds  to  say,  that  in  so  cementiug  the  tissue  to 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  remain  permanently,  “ I prefer 
to  use  albumen  or  starch-paste  as  the  cementing  medium  ; 
and  wherclemploy  albumen  Icoagulateor  render  it  insoluble 
in  water.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Swau  in- 
cludes the  single  transfer  process  in  his  patent.  Next,  as  to 
blocking  up  the  way,  and  the  question  of  experiment  to 
i in  prove  the  carbon  process,  let  us  say  one  word.  The  way 
is  no  more  blocked  now  than  it  was  before  the  existence  of 
the  patent.  All  the  carbon  processes,  and  all  the  knowledge 
which  concerned  carbon  printing,  which  existed  and  were 
unprotected  or  unmonopolized  before  Mr.  Swan’s  patent, 
remain  public  property  still.  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  simply 
gives  him  a property  in  that  which  he  originated,  and 
nothing  more,  and  that  cannot  be  unfair.  Neither  is  the 
way  in  any  measure  blocked  up  now  for  further  improve- 
ment. Auy  new  method  you  can  originate  is  open  to  you ; 
only  you  cannot  use,  without  his  permission  (or  that  of  his 
representatives),  the  method  he  originated.  Further,  let  us 
counsel  our  correspondent  not  to  be  uujust,  but  to  remember 
that  prior  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Swan’s  method  a pro- 
cess of  carbon  printing  with  half-tones,  sufficiently  simplo 
and  practical  to  be  used  commercially,  was  unknown. 
Now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Swan,  it  is  so  familiar  a thing  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  a boon  which,  a few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  almost  beyond  price. — Ed.] 

COCKLING  OF  LARGE  PRINTS  IN  PRINTING 
FRAME. 

Dbar  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a little  upon  this 
subject,  if  you  think  the  “ little  ” worthy  of  being  added  to 
the  “ mickle.”  Mr.  Rejlander  suggests  in  your  last  issue 
that  the  packing  of  the  pressure  frame  be  warmed  before  it 
is  put  into  it.  I cannot  find  that  this  is  a certain  remedy, 
and  it  has  this  great  disadvantage,  that  every  print  that  has 
had  warm  packing  placed  at  the  back  of  it  (in  my  hands) 
has  turned  out  weak  and  flat,  and  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
prints  printed  with  packing  at  the  same  temperature.  I 
tumbled  the  other  day  upon  what  I know  to  be  a remedy, 
as  I have  never  had  a cockled  print  since  ; it  is  this  : after 
the  sensitized  paper  has  been  placed  upon  the  negative,  put 
the  packing  on  as  usual,  but  leave  the  board  or  back  of  the 
frame  off  for  about  two  or  three  minutes,  placing  it  on  one 
side  until  negatives,  paper,  and  packing  are  of  one  tempera- 
ture ; after  this  the  pressure  may  be  put  on  without  fear  of 
cockling.  I hardly  need  say  that  the  packing  is  pressure 
sufficient  to  keep  the  sensitized  paper  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  without  being  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  paper 
from  shrinking  as  it  cools. 
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I daresay  this  is  what  everybody  knows,  and  I should 
certainly  not  have  troubled  you  with  it  but  for  Mr. 
Rejlander’s  letter.— I remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Huntingdon,  January  5 th,  1869.  II.  R.  Sherborn. 


Dronrbwfjs  0f  Sciriftics. 

American  National  Photographic  Convention. 

The  first  session  of  the  American  National  Photographic  Con- 
vention was  opened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  ult.,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  2nd,  under  tho  presidency  of  Mr.  Bogardus. 

A report  of  the  action  of  the  Convention  in  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  bromide  patent  was  read  and  adopted. 

A series  of  articles  of  association  determining  the  conditions 
of  membership  and  the  precise  scope  of  the  Association  were 
then  discussed  and  decided  upon,  details  of  which  wo  shall  pro- 
bably give  on  another  occasion  when  wo  have  spaco.  Tho 
officers  were  then  elected  : — 

President — A.  Bogardus. 

Vice-Presidents— John  A.  Whipple,  Boston  ; S.  Holmes,  New 
York;  W.  L.  Germore,  Philadelphia;  H.  Pollock,  Baltimore ; 

D.  H.  Anderson,  Richmond  ; L.  T.  Blessing,  New  Orleans  ; 
Robert  Benecke,  St.  Louis;  A.  Hosier,  Chicago;  E.  Decker, 
Cleveland  ; J.  E.  Whitney,  St.  Paul ; J.  J.  Bardwell,  Detroit ; 

E.  T.  Whitney,  Norcalk  ; G.  S.  Cook,  Charlestown  ; B.  Carr, 
Concord  ; Mr.  Nichols,  San  Francisco  ; Luther  N.  Cheeseman, 
Trenton;  C.  R.  Savage,  Salt  Lake  City;  J.  Hardy,  Bangor; 
E.  Garrett,  Wilmington;  N.  S.  Howe,  Brattleboro’. 

Permanent  Secretary — E.  L.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — II.  T.  Anthony. 

Various  committees  and  sub-committees  were  then  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  and  elected  as 
honorary  members : — 

Dr.  C.  M.  Cresson,  Prof.  Morse,  Prof.  Draper,  L.  M.  Ruther- 
ford, Prof.  Rood,  Prof  Tillman,  Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  P.  E.  Liesegang,  Herr  Schrank,  Prof.  Doremus, 
G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A..  W.  Notrnan,  J.Inglis,  T.  Gaffield, 
Dr.  T.  P.  Shepherd,  Prof.  Hamilton  Smith,  Prof.  Towler,  Prof. 
Henry  Morton,  Dr.  Carey  Lea.  and  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon. 

A warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  for  his  valuable 
and  energetic  action  in  resisting  the  extension  of  tho  bromide 
patent  was  passed,  and  a committee  appointed  to  consider  how 
their  sense  of  his  services  could  be  most  suitably  recognized. 

After  a suitable  response  irom  Mr.  Wilson,  and  some  other 
business,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  tho 
“ Hare  ar.d  Houuds  ” Inn,  Yorkshire  Street,  on  Thursday,  tho 
24th  December ; the  President,  Mr.  J.  Green,  in  tho  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Secretary  then  rend  the 
Annual  Report. 

The  Council,  on  preseating  their  report  for  the  past  year, 
can  congratulate  tho  Society  on  its  prosperity,  though  they 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  papers  huvo  not  hecu  so  large  as 
could  have  been  desired. 

Tho  position  of  the  Society  in  a financial  point  of  view  is 
sound;  the  Art  Union  having  contributed  to  this  result.  An 
out-door  meeting  has  been  held  at  Lymtn,  the  weather,  tor  tho 
most  part,  being  unfavourable,  and  tho  members  of  tho  black 
a.t  rather  meagre,  but  tho  attendance  of  tho  fair  sex  large. 
Through  tho  kindness  of  some  of  the  leading  photographers, 
tho  Society  now  possess  some  of  the  finest  carte  photographs 
of  the  day.  This  year  the  Society  have  been  able  to  liavo  a 
presentation  print,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
members.  Tho  Council  deeply  regret  tho  loss  of  two  of  their 
members  within  a very  short  time  of  each  other,  who  have, 
ever  siuco  the  commencement,  taken  an  active  part  in  tho 
establishment  of  this  Society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Council  would  again  urge  tho  importance 
of  reading  papers,  and  introducing  novelties  and  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

On  Thursday,  December  3lst,  the  members  held  their  annual 
dinner  and  soiree  at  the  Cemetery  Inn,  Middleton  Road,  when 
thirty  of  tho  members  sat  down  to  dinner,  after  which  about  one 
hundred  of  the  members’ friends  and  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts assembled  to  witness  a comical  extravaganza,  entitled. 
“ Blue  Beard,”  performed  by  some  of  the  members,  which  gave 
general  satisfaction.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  performers  for 


tho  elegant  taste  shown  in  gotting  up  the  burlesque,  anti  style 
in  providing  the  dresses.  The  room  was  most  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  banners  and  mottoes  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing,  &c. 
The  soiree  of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society  will,  no  doubt, 
long  be  remembered  by  many. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  tho  host  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a close  at  a late  hour. 


Mk  iu  tbc  Stubio. 

Photo-Relief  Printing. — Tho  new  company  for  working 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  is  now  fairly  at  work,  and,  wo  hope, 
with  more  certainty  of  stability  in  its  operations  than  hereto- 
fore. Through  no  fault  of  the  process  it  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  its  commercial  introduction  to  tho  world  hitherto, 
but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  no  hitch  of  the  kind  will  now 
interrupt  its  steady  progress.  The  works  at  Brompton  are  in 
operation,  and  the  company  is,  we  understand,  ready  to  under- 
take commissions  in  all  6izes  up  to  10  by  8,  and  to  any  extent. 
Mr.  Woodbury  continues  to  improve  tho  process  in  mattors  of 
detail.  We  hope  to  lay  some  interesting  particulars  on  tho 
subject  boioro  our  readers  shortly. 

The  Photographer’s  Reminder.— Mr.  Cussons,  of  South- 
port.  has  issued  a little  brochure,  entitled  the  “ Photographer's 
Almanac  and  Reminder,”  which  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
tho  waistcoat  pocket,  and  may  bo  obtained,  we  believe,  on 
application. 

New  Use  for  a Photograph. — A Madrid  letter  in  tho 
Independance  Beige  speaks  of  a present  sent  by  somo  unknown 
“friend  ” a few  days  ago  to  General  Prim,  as  is  customary  on 
the  approach  of  a new  year.  It  consisted  of  a handsome  casket, 
highly  ornamented,  enveloped  iu  silk,  with  a small  silver  key. 
When  opened  it  was  fouud  to  contain  a miniatare  gibbet  and  a 
guillotine,  with  a photographic  portrait  of  Prim  between  them, 
and  the  inscription,  “The  one  or  theother.”  Asimilar  new-year’s 
gift  is  said  to  have  been  sent  the  same  day  to  General  Serrano. 

Another  Use  fop.  a Photograph. — A Staffordshire  paper 
states  that  a few  days  ago  a respectable  working-man, 
whilst  inspecting  the  portraits  in  the  window  of  Mr. 
Tilley,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  recognised  one  as  the  likoness 
of  a brother,  who  was  bandsman  in  the  16th  regiment,  stationed 
at  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies.  This  man  had  sent  com- 
munications to  his  brother,  who  knew  his  address,  without 
formally  stating  that  address,  and  when  tho  bandsmen  died  tho 
authorities  did  not  know  who  to  inform  or  tbo  deceaso.  Tho 
Stafford  brother  having  sent  his  likeness  with  Mr.  Tilley's 
address  on  the  back,  tho  expedient  was  adopted  of  sanding  the 
portrait  of  the  deceased  to  the  photographer  to  expose  it,  and  if 
any  relative  should  enquire,  to  inform  him  of  his  death.  This 
commission  Mr.  Tilley  executed  in  a feeling  manner  when  the 
brother  made  the  inquiry. 

Modification  of  the  Method  of  Assaying  Silver 
Compounds  in  the  Wet  Way,  by  M.  Star. — The  mede  of 
testing  in  the  wet  way  in  order  to  fix  tho  standard  of  silver 
substances,  as  established  by  Gay-Lussac,  is  open,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  a source  of  error,  arising  front  the  solubility  of 
chloride  of  silver  in  tho  very  liquid  to  which  its  origin  is  duo 
This  solution,  whatever  its  mode  of  production  may  be,  is  pre- 
cipitated equally  by  a decimal  solution  of  silver  and  by  cliior- 
ltydric  acid.  The  extent  to  which  this  precipitation  ensues  is 
uncertain.  At  tho  ordinary  temperature  there  may  be  a 
variation  of  from  ono  to  six  thousandths  in  100  c.  c.  of  the 
liquid.  Practically  it  is  quite  possible,  while  still  preserving 
the  simplicity  of  tiie  wet  method,  as  invented  by  Gay-Lussac, 
to  substitute  a bromide  for  a cliloiide  in  precipitating  silver, 
and  thus  remove  absolutely  thoso  anomalies  which  have  been 
observed  to  bo  attendant  upon  the  use  of  a chloride  or  of  cblor- 
bydric  acid. — Comptes  Rcndus. 


teresgouirttris. 

Amateur. — Much  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  india-rubber 
solution  as  to  what  is  the  best  solvent.  Bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  an  excellent  solvent,  but  the  solution  is  only  suitable  for 
rough  purposes.  Coal-tar  naphtha  is  a good  solvent,  but  unless 
the  sample  be  highly  rectified  it  has,  like  the  former,  an  offensive 
smell,  and  the  layer  of  india-rubber  it  leaves  is  somewhat  tacky 
and  unsuitable  for  preliminary  coatings.  Some  samples  of  ben- 
zole dissolve  india-rubber  well,  aud  some  only  imperfectly. 
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Chloroform  is  perhaps  the  best  solvent ; but  it  evaporates  very 
quickly,  and  is  expensive.  Of  course  methylated  chloroform 
may  be  used.  You  will  find  some  interesting  information  on 
this  subject,  contributed  by  Mr.  Keene,  in  our  new  Year-Book. 

R.  F.  L. — In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  pinholes  in  dry  plates 
Mr.  Davis  only  treated  of  some  of  the  causes.  His  purpose 
was  not  to  write  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject,  but  to 
introduce  it  for  discussion  by  some  special  observations  of  his 
own,  which  were  admirably  to  the  purpose,  and  some  of  them 
distinctly  new.  He  omitted  the  reference  to  the  most  common 
and  obvious  cause  of  pinholes,  the  suporsaturation  of  the  bath 
with  iodide  of  silver,  probably  because  it  has  been  so  extensively 
discussed,  and  is  so  familiar  to  most  intelligent  photographers. 
The  nonsense  in  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  is  not  worth 
notice.  We  give  no  attention  to  anonymous  abuse.  The  writer 
evidently  has  neither  knowledge  nor  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dogmatism  and  ignorance  generally  accompany  each 
other.  All  scientific  authority  states,  and  all  practical  experi- 
ence proves,  that  the  stronger  the  nitrate  solution,  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  iodine  of  salt  it  will  hold  in  solution.  Of 
course,  the  more  concentrated  any  solution  is,  the  more  readily 
crystallization  will  take  place  in  it;  and  the  stronger  the  nitrate 
bath,  the  more  readily  will  crystals  of  lodo-nitrate  of  silver  form 
in  it,  provided  it  be  gufficiently  surcharged  with  iodide  of  silver  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong  it  will  hold  iodide  of  silver  in 
perfect  solution  without  the  formation  of  crystals.  Crystals  of 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver  rarely  form  in  a weak  bath,  because  water 
decomposes  such  crystals  into  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of 
silver,  and  the  weaker  the  bath  the  more  similar  is  its  action  to 
water  alone ; that  is,  the  more  tendency  it  has  to  decompose 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  precipitate  iodide  of  silver.  Crystals 
of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  may  be  formed  in  a weak  bath  if  alcohol 
be  freely  added,  simply  because  alcohol  does  not  decompose 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver  as  water  does.  The  letter-writer  you 
mention  clearly  has  had  a hazy  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  some 
of  these  facts  without  any  understanding  of  their  rationale. 

Rot-tot-Toit. — Salaries  in  photography  vary  very  considerably 
in  different  establishments.  About  30s.  a week  is  perhaps  an 
average  salary  for  a printer.  There  are  not  many  lady  printers 
employed,  and  we  believe  they  are  paid  less,  bat  cannot  state  the 
average  salary  they  receive.  From  fifteen  shillings  to  a guinea 
a week  is  an  average  salary  for  ladies  employed  in  other  branches 
of  photography,  in  which  they  are  more  frequently  engaged. 

H.  Hansen. — The  lens  you  mention  is  probably  the  most  suit- 
able in  existence  for  the  purposes  you  require.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  as  rapid  as  an  ordinary  portrait  lens  ; but  it  is  the  most 
rapid  of  any  of  the  lenses  suitable  for  the  general  work  you  re- 
quire. It  will  give  straight  lines.  For  many  purposes  where 
rapidity  is  important  it  may  be  worked  with  full  aperture. 
Properly  stopped  down,  it  will  produce  well  such  a landscape  as 
you  mention. 

J.'C. — The  markings  you  describe  often  proceed  from  the  use  of 
an  old  bath  with  a large  accumulation  of  impurities.  If  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  cyanide  do  not  remove  the  defect,  try 
boiling  down  the  bath,  previous  rendering  it  alkaline.  A pre- 
cipitate of  organic  salts  of  silver  will  probably  be  formed  ; after 
which  dilute  the  solution  to  its  proper  strength,  and  try  again. 
Sunning,  which  is  a most  efficient  remedy,  is,  unfortunately,  of 
little  avail  in  this  dull  weather.  The  fact  that  cyanide  and  per- 
manganate each  effected  a temporary  improvement  suggests 
that  the  bath,  and  not  the  collodion,  is  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Oxoniensis. — The  lens  you  mention  produces  very  good  work, 
but  is  somewhat  slow,  and  does  not  give  absolutely  straight 
lines  in  architectural  work.  If  you  meet  with  one  cheap,  it  may 
be  worth  while  purchasing  it ; but  if  it  be  necessary  to  purchase 
one  new,  wo  should  scarcely  advise  it.  It  has  been  superseded 
since  its  introduction  by  other  lenses  by  the  same  maker  and  by 
other  makers.  We  cannot  with  propriety  mention  names  hero  ; 
but  if  you  will  send  a list  we  will  indicate  by  the  letter  attached 
which  we  think  will  best  answer  your  purpose.  Wo  are  glad 
you  like  the  Year-Book. 

3rd  January. — Of  course  a copying  camera  with  two  lenses  can 
be  used  in  producing  Eburneum  pictures.  Mr.  Burgess  pro- 
duces four  on  one  plate  with  one  lens  and  a repeating  back. 
2.  The  streaks  or  stains  in  the  negative  are  apparently  caused 
by  an  interruption  in  the  flew  of  the  developer ; probably  from 
insufficient  alcohol  in  the  developer ; possibly  from  careless 
manipulation. 

Yendis. — We  do  not  know  of  any  agent  for  the  Obernelter  paper 
in  London.  Try  Mr.  Hughes,  379,  Oxford  Street. 

Citric  Acid. — It  is  difficult  to  give  you  a satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  whether  thirty-five  seconds  is  an  average  exposure 
at  this  season  of  the  year  without  knowing  many  more  particu- 
lars. For  instance,  you  do  not  state  the  lens  or  aperture  em- 
ployed, and  other  particulars  affecting  the  question.  The  fact 
that  you  have  reduced  the  exposure  ten  seconds  by  removing  the 
obscuring  from  the  glass,  as  we  recommended,  gives  you  an  im- 
portant improvement.  2.  As  a rule,  we  use  the  simple  sulphate 
of  iron;  the  strength  would  vary  with  circumstances.  For 


winter  use,  especially  with  a slow  light,  about  30  grains  of  prot  o - 
sulphate  and  20  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
3.  We  have  not  noticed  the  yellow  spots  you  mention.  See 
article  on  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  on  another  page.  4.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  try  Mr.  Bovey’s  toning  bath  as  stated  in 
our  last  Volume  and  in  our  new  Year-Book.  5.  The  collodion 
you  name  is  very  excellent.  6.  You  do  not  state  whether  the 
spots  are  transparent  or  opaque.  State  more  particulars,  and 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  helping  you. 

B.  M. — Many  of  the  facts  of  photo-chemistry  are  not  to  be  found 
in  text-books  of  chemistry ; it  is  therefore  difficult  at  times  to 
consult  high  chemical  authorities  on  such  subjects.  On  the 
solubility  of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  you  may,  however,  consult 
recent  and  good  authority.  In  Storer’s  Dictionary  of  Solu- 
bilities, ho  says  of  it,  that  “ its  only  solvent  appears  to  bo  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.”  See  answer  to 
“ R.  F.  L.”  above. 

Lens. — We  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  not  having  made  com- 
parative trials  of  the  two  lenses  you"  mention.  If  the  lens  of 
shorter  focus  will  work  with  as  wide  an  aperture  as  the  other,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  more  rapid  ; but,  so  far  as  we  believe,  the  lens 
marked  B requires  to  be  worked  with  a small  stop.  That  marked 
A may  be  worked  with  full  aperture.  If  B can  also  be  worked 
with  full  aperture — which  its  maker  can  doubtless  tell  you — then 
we  should  think  it  will  answer  your  purpose  best.  For  en- 
larging purposes  wo  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  answer  well. 

C.  G. — The  work  of  Geymct  and  Alker  on  enamelling  is  published 
in  Paris,  and  in  French,  of  course.  The  price  we  do  not  know 
certainly,  but  believe  that  it  is  about  7s.  6d.  It  can  bo  ordered 
through  a foreign  bookseller.  2.  Oxide  of  silver  is  prepared  by 
adding  caustic  potash  to  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
will  throw  down  a brown  precipitate,  which  is  oxide  of  silver; 
wash  it  to  remove  excess  of  potash,  and  then  add  it  to  the  bath. 
It  will  answer  well  for  neutralizing  nitric  acid  in  the  bath. 

An  Amateur  (Cheltenham). — The  brown  colour  assumed  by  the 
bath  on  sunning  suggests  that  some  organic  impurity  is  present. 
Continued  exposure  to  light  will  doubtless  restore  it.  Perman- 
ganate of  potash  employed  as  described  in  our  Year-Book  will 
also  restore  it,  and  may  be  employed  without  risk. 

G.  Emberson. — See  answer  to  “ C.  G.”  above. 

Photographer. — -We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  any  certain 
information  on  the  point  you  mention,  as  the  suitability  of  various 
places  for  establishing  photographic  businesses  dpes  not  in  any 
way  come  under  our  attention.  Our  general  impression  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  photographic  business,  that  London  is  very  full, 
if  not  overstocked.  Stamps  duly  received. 

William  Sturgeon. — See  answer  to  “ C.  G.”  There  are  two  or 
three  methods  of  enamelling  patented  in  this  country,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  practised  without  the  permission  of  the 
patentees  ; but  other  methods  remain  open. 

W.  S.  Spots. — The  stains  on  your  print  are  clearly  caused  by 
something  having  fallen  upon  it,  probably  an  acid;  chloride  of 
lime  might  possibly  cause  a similar  result.  But  the  spots  are 
certainly  due  to  some  such  cause,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
operations. 

F.  H. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  the  cause 
of  the  spots,  the  more  so  that  they  are  clearly  of  two  distinct 
kinds.  Two  of  those  on  the  shoulder  of  the  figure  are,  wo 
think,  due  to  iron  spots  in  the  paper  ; whilst  two  others  appear 
more  like  spots  of  sulphide  of  silver. 

J mateur. — The  statement  has  probably  been  based  on  informa- 
tion in  private  correspondence,  as  we  know  that  the  gentlemen 
do  correspond.  Wo  will,  however,  make  enquiry.  2.  Wo 
cannot  with  certainty  say  whether  the  water  so  prepared  could 
with  safety  be  used  for  dry-plate  work.  As  the  final  product  of 
the  decompositions  effected,  a trace  of  nitrates  of  ammonia  of 
lime  and,  possibly,  of  some  other  base,  would  probably  remain, 
and  how  these  might  act  with  the  various  preservatives  which 
might  be  used  cannot  be  stated  certainly  without  experiment. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  might  not  bo 
entirely  reduced.  Possibly,  however,  such  water  might  bo 
used  with  impunity  for  dry  plates  if  a very  minute  trace  of  silver 
were  added,  and  care  taken  that  the  whole  were  reduced  by  light 
before  use. 

C.  H.  Free. — The  case,  particulars  of  which  you  forward,  strongly 
illustrates  the  desirability  of  establishing  a general  relief  fund. 
If  you  prepare  a brief  statement  of  the  case  as  an  appeal,  it 
shall  appear  in  our  advertising  pages  without  charge. 

Carbonate  of  Silver  Paper. — In  the  notice  in  our  last  of  the 
new  printing  paper  prepared  with  carbonate  of  silver,  in  the 
instructions  given  for  fuming,  the  use  of  carbonate  of  potash  is 
mentioned.  This,  as  most  readers  will  see,  is  a clerical  error. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  was  intended. 

David  Duncan. — Received.  Thanks. 

N.  K.  Cherrill — Received.  Thanks.  We  will  write  soon. 

Articles  by  Dr.  Vogel,  Mr.  S.  Thompson,  and  others,  together  with 
some  reviews,  are  again  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Cheriull’s  paper  on  combination  printing,  read 
before  the  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  valuable 
papers  brought  before  the  members  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  was  rendered  more  interesting  still,  and  tenfold 
more  useful,  by  the  examples  of  pictures  in  various  stages 
of  the  operation  of  combined  printing,  and  the  charming 
linished  results,  which  were  shown. 

Nearly  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Rejlander 
first  introduced  the  subject  of  combination  printing  to  the 
same  society,  and  Mr.  Cherrill’s  exhibition  of  the  first 
studies,  and  the  earliest  sketch  made  for  producing  the 
“Two  Ways  of  Life,”  and  the  first  combination  photo- 
graph ever  produced,  added  especial  interest  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Tuesday  night.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Rej- 
lander to  defend  the  right  of  the  photographer  to  prove 
the  plasticity  of  his  art  by  attempting  composition,  one  of 
the  highest  aims  in  all  art,  and  attempting  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  painter  must  always  effect  his  compositions — 
by  depicting  the  different  parts  in  succession,  instead  of  at 
one  operation  on  one  plate — was  not  the  least  qualifying 
feature  of  the  evening. 

The  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  apologize  for  or 
defend  combination  printing  practically  belongs  to  the 
past.  Its  legitimacy  is  generally  recognized  by  all  whose 
opinion  is  of  any  weight,  objectors  being  few  and  unim- 
portant. As  Mr.  Cherrill  observes,  it  seems  a self-evident 
proposition  that  if  you  cannot  take  a picture  at  once  you 
must  do  it  at  twice ; ordinary  photographic  appliances, 
being  too  limited  in  their  range  of  power,  demand  extra 
effort  and  application  on  the  part  of  the  photographer. 
Ilis  sword  being  too  short,  he  must  add  a step  to  it:  and 
the  possibility  of  double  or  combination  printing  enables 
him  to  supplement  the  limited  pictorial  powers  which  pho- 
tography in  its  simplest  form  possesses.  Mr.  Rejlander  has 
often  graphically  told  the  story  of  how,  with  him,  necessity 
was  the  mother  of  invention.  He  found  that  his  lens  would 
not  do  the  justice  he,  as  an  artist,  required,  to  two  figures 
at  the  same  time ; and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  take 
them  separately,  and  print  them  in  succession  on  the  same 
paper.  In  principle,  what  could  be  simpler  or  more 
legitimate  ? 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  wisdom  in  Mr.  CheriiH's 
quaint  advice,  not  only  to  hide  the  joins  in  printing,  but, 
having  hidden  them,  to  forget  them,  and  certainly  not  to 
point  them  out.  “Critics,”  he  says,  “ are  so  exceedingly 
clever  that  they  can  always  detect  a join  when  they  know 
beforehand  where  it  exists.”  We  have  even  known 
would-be  critics  who  could  detect  them  where  they  did 
not  exist.  In  one  notorious  case  one  of  this  class  dis- 
covered four  points  of  sight  in  a group  of  figures  in  a 


combined  picture.  He  fancied  the  group  in  question  was 
produced  by  four  different  exposures,  and  hence  he  was 
able  to  detect  the  four  different  points  of  sight.  The 
real  truth  was,  that  all  the  figures  in  question  were 
produced  at  one  operation,  with  one  lens,  on  one  plate. 
This  case  was,  of  course,  an  unusually  gross  one,  and 
the  critic  singularly  incompetent  and  undiscrimina  ing  ; 
but  such  a case  aptly  illustrates  the  character  of  much  of 
the  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  combination 
printing. 

One  especial  point  of  interest  in  Mr.  Cherrill’s  paper 
was  the  explanation  given  of  the  exceedingly  ellicient 
and  simple  system  of  registration  by  which  accuracy 
of  junction  and  rapidity  in  the  operations  have  been  so 
admirably  secured.  Mr.  Robinson  states  that  so  perfectly 
and  simply  does  this  system  of  registration  work  for  all 
combined  printing  within  modern  dimensions,  and  for 
subjects  not  requiring  more  than  two  or  three  negatives, 
that  he  found  it  much  easier  to  print  in  this  way  a separate 
background  from  a landscape  than  to  adopt  any  of  the 
ingenious  projects  discussed  during  last  year  for  the  pro- 
duction of  portraits  with  natural  backgrounds,  brought 
into  vogue  by  Mr.  Edge. 


ANOTHER  PnOTO-MECnANICAL  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

Photovitrotypb  or  Photoiiyalotype. 

We  have  before  us  an  example  of  a new  mechanical  print- 
ing process  of  very  rare  beauty  and  perfection,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  at  present,  altogether  unlike  anything  else 
of  the  kiud  we  have  seen.  The  gradation  of  haif-tone  is 
perfect,  and  without  any  apparent  trace  whatever  of  grain, ^ 
and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  glaze  or  any  indication  of 
the  use  of  a semi-transparent  ink.  The  print,  which  is  a 
card  portrait  of  a lady  in  light  drapery,  resembles  in  all  re- 
spects a tine  silver  print  on  plain  paper.  It  is  good  in 
colour,  fine  in  gradation,  and  neither  lacks  delicacy  nor 
vigour. 

At  present  the  information  on  the  subject  is  7ery.meagre. 
The  process  is  the  invention  of  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  secret  ot  the  process  is  at  present 
maintained.  Our  first  information  on  the  subject  was  ob- 
tained in  a private  letter  from  Dr.  Vogel  some  weeks  ago,  who 
described  the  results  in  very  enthusiastic  terms.  I he  pic- 
tures were  produced,  he  said,  in  printing-ink  by  a process 
analogous  to  photo-lithography,  and  it  was  termed  “ l’hoto- 
vitrotypy.”  We  have  since  then  received  the  example  we 
have  described,  from  Dr.  Liesegang,  who  states  that  1,300 
impressions  have  been  taken  from  one  plate,  The  print  is 

* Under  a strong  magnifying  power  a delicate  grain  may  bedetecte 
but  i*  so  fine  that  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  intentional  grain  o 
meiely  that  produced  from  the  texture  of  the  plain  paper 
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described  on  the  back  as  a “ Photohyalotype.”  by  Albert,  of 
Munich.  Mr.  Woodbury  also  recently  mentioned  to  us  that 
he  bad  seen  an  example,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
cess was  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Tessie  du  Motay,  but  so 
modified  as  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  grain. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  the  example  before  us  we  can  find  no 
grain  resembling  lithography.  The  prints  by  Tessie  du 
Motav's  process  undoubtedly  do  possess  a grain,  although  a 
very  fine  one  ; and  the  plate,  so  far  from  producing  1,300 
prints,  would  not,  we  believe,  produce  a twentieth  part  of 
that  number  of  good  impressions.  The  two  names  applied, 
which  are  somewhat  analogous  in  their  signification,  sug- 
gest little  beyond  the  probability  of  a glass  plate  being 
used.  We  are  in  communication  with  Herr  Albert,  and 
hope  shortly  to  lay  some  definite  information  on  the  sub- 
ject before  our  readers. 

Half-a-dozen  years  ago  the  possibility  of  producing  im- 
pressions with  perfect  photographic  half-tone  by  means  of 
mechanical  printing  appeared  as  chimerical  as  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  a practical  process  of  producing  photo- 
graphs in  natural  colours.  Since  then,  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
process,  which  effects  the  end  perfectly,  has  been  discovered, 
and  now  wo  have  Herr  Albert's  method.  We  hail  both  with 
great  satisfaction  ; there  is  ample  use  for  both,  and  for  still 
more ; and,  we  believe,  a prosperous  and  profitable  opening 
for  all. 


MR.  GORDON  ON  WASHING  GUM  PLATES. 

In  washing  dry  plates  the  consideration  which  has  generally 
received  attention  has  been  the  effective  removal  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  letter  which  we  subjoin  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  points  out  the 
extent  to  which  sensitiveness  depends  upon  the  removal  by 
washing  of  all  the  iodide  or  bromide  not  converted  into  a 
silver  salt.  The  action  of  a free  alkaline  iodide  or  bro- 
mide in  rendering  iodide  of  silver  insensitive  is  well  known; 
but  the  possibility  of  securing  such  an  action  by  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  in  the  collodion  uncon- 
verted into  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  so  producing 
a retarding  action,  has  not  so  generally  been  considered 
by  dry-plate  workers  as  its  importance  demands.  We 
subjoin  Mr.  Gordon’s  letter,  and  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  a correspondent  to  which  it  is  an  answer.  The  enquiry 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Sir, — In  the  article  on  dry  plate  processes  by  M.  de 
Constant  in  the  News  for  January  1st,  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Gordon  ‘ washes  the  plates  three  times  in  distilled 
water,  then  allows  them  to  remain  at  least  one  hour  in 
ordinary  water,  previously  to  rinsing  them  again  in  distilled 
water  and  applying  the  preservative  coatings.’ 

I am  a very  careful  reader  of  the  News,  and  I think  I 
may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Mr.  Gordon 
has  never  (either  in  the  News  or  Year-Book)  stated  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ; but  as  he  may  have  done  so  to  M.  de 
Constant,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me  whether 
this  hour's  soaking  is  a part  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  system  or  not.” 

Mr.  Gordon’s  reply  to  our  query  on  the  subject  is  as 
follows : — 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — I think  your  correspondent  will  find 
very  great  latitude  admissible  in  the  washing  of  gum 
plates. 

“ I have  hitherto  used  three  dipping  baths  of  distilled 
water  and  a wash  under  the  tap  of  about  a minute  before 
applying  the  preservative. 

“ I have,  however,  made  a good  many  experiments  in 
this  direction,  ranging  between  ten  minutes  and  as  many 
hours,  and  find  that  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  sensibility 
(I  say  maximum,  for  excellent  results  may  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  bromo-iodized  collodion  in  the  usual 
way)  the  collodion  should  contain  not  less  than  3 grains 
bromide  to  the  ounce,  that  the  plates  be  excited  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  40-grain  bath,  and  washed,  or  rather 
soaked,  for  several  hours  in  water. 


A short  dip  in  the  bath  will  necessitate  a long  washing, 
as  a prolonged  stay  in  the  nitrate  solution  less  washing ; 
in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  Major 
Russell’s  excellent  theory,  so  true  in  practice — that  the 
presence  in  the  film  of  a little  bromide  is  necessary  to 
check  fog,  and  that  insensibility  is  caused  by  too  much 
unconverted  salt — to  so  regulate  things  as  to  secure  great 
certainty  in  the  preparation  of  all  dry  plates. 

“ I have  lately  had  a rack  made  in  ebonite  on  the  model 
of  one  shown  me  by  Major  Russell,  which  I expect  to  find 
most  convenient.  It  is  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
carries  the  plates  in  grooves  ; they  can  therefore  be  washed 
altogether,  or  left  to  soak  any  time  and  in  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  water,  which  is  an  advantage  if  distilled 
water  be  used  through. 

“ lily  rack  works  inside  a dipping  bath,  and  carries 
eight  plates,  which  is  about  as  many  as  I care  to  prepare 
at  a time. 

“ I think  any  one  wishing  to  meet  with  success  should 
not  grudge  the  time  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  half- 
a-dozen  experimental  plates  on  which  to  try  the  result  of 
a long  or  6hort  washing  ; it  is  so  very  difficult  for  one  man 
to  legislate  for  another  on  this  subject — so  much  depends 
on  the  collodion,  &c. — every  one  should  test  these  things 
for  himself,  and  act  accordingly. — Believe  me  to  be  yours 
faithfully,  “R.  Manners  Gordon. 

“ 11  th  January." 


MODES  OF  PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTING. 
Hennah’s  Process. 

Amongst  the  difficulties  which  have  been  alleged  as  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  plain  paper  printing  are  the  want  of  good 
samples  of  plain  paper,  and  the  want  of  processes  by  which 
plain  paper  prints  can  be  produced  equal  in  richness  and 
transparency  to  albuminized  prints.  Both  these  diffi- 
culties have  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  a real  existence  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  any  photographer 
has  made  a systematic  attempt  to  work  out  old  plain  paper 
processes  in  the  light  of  the  increased  knowledge  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  improved  appliances  of  the  present  day. 

Take  Hennah’s  plain  paper  process,  for  instance.  Eight 
or  ten  years  ago  impressions  by  this  process  were  regarded 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  photographic  printing  : the  purity  of 
the  whites,  with  a play  of  delicate  half-tones  giving  a 
pearly  effect ; the  rich  deep  velvety  quality  of  the  blacks, 
as  far  from  the  blue  or  grey-black  of  some  plain  paper 
prints  as  from  the  dull  brown  of  others ; the  combination  of 
delicacy,  modelling,  and  force,  and,  added  to  these  qualities, 
the  plain,  quiet,  matt-surface  of  the  paper,  free  from  the 
obtrusive  and  vulgar  glare  of  albuminized  prints,  and 
closely  resembling  the  texture  of  a mezzotint  engraving — 
all  these  qualities  were  at  one  time  the  subject  of  general 
admiration,  and  a knowledge  of  the  secret  by  which  such 
results  were  produced  was  coveted  by  all.  So  far  as  the 
prevalence  of  testimony  goes,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  prints  were  permanent.  We  have  heard 
of  many  of  these  remaining  perfect  for  a dozen  years,  and 
we  have  met  with  none  which  have  faded.  About  four 
years  ago  this  much-desired  method  of  printing  was 
courteously  given  in  detail  to  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  by  Mr.  Hennah,  who  had  originated  the 
process  by  careful  experiment.  We  question  very  much, 
however,  whether  half-a-dozen  persons  have  tried  it. 
W hen  it  was  published  the  card  mania  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  its  popularity,  and  albuminized  paper  was  a necessity 
for  card  pictures. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to  respond  to  our 
appeal  for  a new  trial  of  plain  paper,  there  are  elements 
in  Mr.  Hennah’s  process  which  well  deserve  attention. 
The  process  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Ilennah  is  not  necessarily 
difficult  or  complicated.  It  requires,  however,  special 
appliances,  and  would  probably  involve  the  necessity  of 
j the  photographer  preparing  his  paper  himself,  as  the 
' salted  paper  would  not  keep  long. 
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The  Paper  should,  of  course,  be  as  good  as  can  be 
obtained,  but  the  exact  quality  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
imperative  importance  ; Turner’s  ami  Towgood's  English 
papers  are  described  as  best : but  both  Saxe  and  Kive 
papers  may  be  employed. 

The  Salting  Solution  presents  the  first  essential  devia- 
tion from  ordinary  practice,  inasmuch  as  a salt  of  gold  is 
employed,  as  first  suggested  by  Professor  Maconoehie  in 
the  Society's  Journal  in  185o.  'The  salting  solution  stands 
as  follows : — 

Chloride  of  gold 00  grains 

Chloride  of  ammonium ...  ...  120  ,, 

Water  20  ounces. 

This  is  applied  by  floating  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  paper  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  from  half  a minute  to 
two  minutes,  depending  on  circumstances.  It  is  then 
dried  rather  quickly,  but  not  perfectly,  as  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  slightly  damp  when  submitted  to  the  exciting 
solution.  In  this  state  the  paper  will  keep  about  twelve 
hours  in  the  dark ; but  the  influence  of  light  or  time  dis- 
colours the  paper  by  reducing  the  gold. 

This  paper  is  excited  in  a 60-grain  ammonia-nitrate  bath 
made  as  follows  : 1,200  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  dis- 
solved in  15  ounces  of  water,  and  then  converting  it  into 
an  ammonia-nitrate  by  the  careful  addition  of  strong 
ammonia,  until  the  precipitate  lirst  formed  on  its  addition 
is  just  re-dissolved.  The  quantity  is  then  made  up  to  20 
ounces  by  adding  more  water.  If  the  ammonia  be  in 
excess,  the  proofs  will  be  grey  and  weak  ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  deficient,  the  proofs  will  be  bronzed  and  hard. 
The  paper  is  floated  from  a minute  and  a half  to  three 
minutes,  as  circumstances  demand  ; and  then  is  thoroughly 
and  quickly  dried  by  hanging  it  before  a fire  or  in  a warm 
room. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  glance  for  a moment  at 
the  reactions  which  take  place.  In  the  processes  in 
common  use,  in  which  chlorides  of  ammonium,  sodium, 
&c.,  are  employed  in  salting  the  paper,  the  decompositions 
are  simple  enough,  and  are  commonly  well  understood. 
The  chloride  of — say — ammonium  decomposes  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  forming  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  the  latter  being  neutral,  or  comparatively  so, 
in  the  subsequent  operations.  Hut  when  a paper  salted 
with  chloride  of  gold  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  the  reactions  arc  somewhat 
different.  Chloride  of  silver  is,  of  course,  formed  ; but 
nitric  acid,  instead  of  combining  with  the  gold,  is  set  at 
liberty,  or  rather  combines  with  the  ammonia  in  the  bath. 
Nitrate  of  gold  is  a salt  not  easily  formed  ; and  the  gold 
left  by  the  chlorine,  instead  of  forming  a nitrate,  is 
oxidized,  and  the  auric  oxide  remains  in  the  paper  in  a 
state  very  ready  to  be  reduced.  Hence  the  short  keeping 
qualities  of  the  paper.  When  exposed  under  the  negative, 
the  oxide  of  gold  is  reduced  simultaneously  with  the 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  print  is  already  toned  when  it 
leaves  the  pressure  frame,  and  only  requires  fixing.  The 
colour  of  the  print  before  fixing  is  something  of  an  olive 
black  tint. 

Up  to  this  point  we  can  commend  Mr.  Hennah’s  process 
as  simple  and  philosophical,  but  at  the  next  stage  we  meet 
not  only  with  complexity  and  empiricism,  but  with  risk. 
The  fixing  bath  is  a strange  mixture,  and  if  it  had  any 
virtue  at  all  in  producing  the  rich  colour  of  the  print,  such 
colour  could  only  be  due,  we  think,  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phur. We  quote  from  Mr.  Ilennah’s  paper  just  as  it 
stands : — 

The  fixing  solution  is  as  follows : — To  20  ounces  of  water  add 
5 ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  14  grains  of  iodide  of  silver ; 
then,  when  the  solution  is  complete,  add  1 ounce  of  the  60-grain 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

This  mixture  is  fit  for  use  immediately,  but  improves  after  a few 
pro  >fs  have  been  fixed  in  it.  It  should  not  at  any'  time  be  thrown 
away,  all  that  is  required  b ung  to  fill  up  the  vessel  containing  it 
with  fresh  solution  every  day  after  use.  It  will  bo  found  that  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  the  proofs  allows  of  sufficient  renewal  to  keep 


the  solution  in  working  order.  It  should  smell  strongly  of  ammonia, 
and  if,  from  being  out  of  use,  the  ammonia  should  have  evaporated, 
a small  quantity  should  be  added.  In  ordinary  use  the  proofs  them- 
selves sufficiently  compensate  for  the  evaporation. 

After  exposure  the  proofs  must  be  immersed  without  washing  in 
the  fixing  solution,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  one  hour;  they 
are  then  to  be  taken  out,  drained,  and  laid  in  a single  layer  in  a fiat 
dish,  when  boiling  water  must  be  poured  upon  them  ; a fresh  layer 
of  proofs  is  laid  upon  them,  and  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way  ; and 
so  on  with  the  rest,  giving  boiling  water  to  all.  In  about  five  minutes 
the  water  is  to  be  drained  off,  and  a fresh  supply  of  boiling  water 
added.  It  is  as  well  to  repeat  this  a third  time — in  fact,  it  is  almost 
necessary. 

The  washing  can  afterwards  be  completed  by  successive  washings 
in  boiling  water,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  with  cold  water. 

The  proofs,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  removal  of  the  size,  are 
very  tender,  and  are  best  dried  by  hanging  over  glass  rods. 

When  dry,  they  are  to  be  laid  face  downwards  on  glazed  bibulous 
paper,  and  then  ironed  with  an  iron  hot  enough  almost  to  scorch  the 
paper. 

The  proofs  will  now  by  their  colour  indicate  any  errors  of  the  pro- 
cess which  can  affect  their  permanency,  except  that  of  sufficient 
washing. 

Mr.  lien nah  attaches  great  importance  to  the  addition 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  and  auimonio-nitrate  of  silver,  and 
it  is  probable  that  notwithstanding  the  preservation  of  an 
alkaline  condition,  a slightly  increased  colouring  power, 
due  to  sulphur,  was  produced  by  the  addition  ; but  to  in- 
tending experimentalists  we  should  commend  the  trial  of  a 
fixing  bath  of  fresh  plain  hyposulphite  of  soda,  trusting  to 
the  reduced  gold  for  the  colour  of  the  print. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Ilcnnah  to  remark,  that  when  he  read 
his  paper  lie  anticipated  any  doubt  of  the  permanency  of 
the  prints  arising  from  the  bath  he  had  described,  by 
saying  that  a careful  examination  of  the  dark  portions  of 
a print,  and  the  practical  test  of  ten  years,  had  satisfied 
him  that  the  prints  produced  were  at  least  as  stable  as 
those  obtained  by  any  other  process.  One  important 
test  of  the  probable  permanence  in  each  print  was 
obtained  in  the  process  of  finishing.  The  repeated  hot- 
water  washings  had  the  effect  of  developing  or  rendering 
apparent  the  effect  of  sulphur  actions  by  turning  the 
whites  of  the  prints  yellow,  and  if  any  trace  of  this  dis- 
colouration were  manifest  the  print  was  instantly  rejected; 
but  when  the  print  passed  through  the  repeated  changes 
of  hot  water  retaining  its  perfect  purity  of  colour,  it  was 
not  unreasonably  assumed  that  with  fair  subsequent  treat- 
ment its  permanency  might  be  relied  upon. 

In  this  process,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the 
prints,  it  will  be  observed  that  no  especial  preparation  is 
made  for  keeping  the  image  on  the  surface,  nor  is  any 
organic  addition  made  to  the  salting  solution.  In  another 
article  we  shall  refer  to  the  various  modes  which  have  been 
employed  for  increasing  vigour  and  preserving  the  image 
on  the  surface  of  plain  paper. 


DR.  HOLMES’  STEREOSCOPE. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Blanchard  exhibited  at  the  South 
London  Society  a new  form  of  stereoscope,  which,  in  many 
respects,  possessed  advantages  over  every  other  form  which 
he  had  seen.  The  instrument  was  of  American  invention, 
and  Mr.  Blanchard  had  pressed  it  for  months  past  upon  the 
attention  of  more  than  one  manufacturer  of  photographic 
apparatus  without  making  much  impression  upon  them,  or 
inducing  them  to  commence  its  manufacture.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  himself  so  convinced  of  its  value  that  he  believed 
the  introduction  of  such  an  instrument  to  the  public  would 
have  the  effect  of  reviving  the  taste  for  stereoscopic  pictures, 
which  for  the  last  few  years  had  been  steadily  flagging. 

At  the  Photographic  Society  s Exhibition  in  Conduit 
Street  the  instrument  was,  however,  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Mr.  Meagher,  who  exhibited  several  of  them  very 
handsomely  made.  As  we  understand  that  Mr.  Meagher  is 
now  prepared  to  supply  them  to  the  public,  a few  words  on 
the  subject  may  have  more  interest  than  they  could  have 
when  the  instrument  was  inaccessible.  This  stereoscope  is 
without  question  the  most  convenient  and  thoroughly 
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pleasant  to  use  of  any  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
public.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  stereoscope  considerable 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  to  construct  a clumsy,  heavy 
arrangement,  to  secure  the  least  efficiency  at  the  most 
cost.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a consideration  of  vital  import- 
ance, in  examining  a stereoscopic  slide,  that  it  should  have 
plenty  of  light  upon  it.  In  the  ordinary  box -stereoscope 
this  is  skilfully  provided  against,  care  being  taken  that 
light  shall  only  reach  the  slide  through  one  aperture,  which 
shall  be  difficult  to  present  towards  the  light  when  the 
instrument  is  used  by  lamp-light — the  most  common  time 
for  such  examination.  As  the  focus  of  the  eye  differs  very 
much  in  different  persons,  a ready  facility  of  varying  the  dis- 
tance of  the  slide  from  the  lenses  is  important ; and  therefore 
a large  number  of  stereoscopes  are  made  without  any  adjust- 
ment for  varying  the  focus  at  all  ; and  others  permit  of  ad- 
justment not  exceeding  an  inch,  when  a range  of  4 or  5 inches 
is  at  times  necessary.  One  of  the  essential  conditionsof  pleasant 
vision  in  astereoscopo  consists  in  the  perfect  shading  of  thceycs 
from  all  light  except  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  slide 
itself ; and  such  a shade  is  provided  very  rarely  indeed  in  the 
ordinary  instruments.  We  might  go  on  pointing  out  the 
studied  inconvenience  which  seems  to  distinguish  the  old 
instruments,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
almost  every  possible  inconvenience  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  stereoscope  which  Mr.  Blanchard  brought  before 
the  South  London  Society  aud  Mr.  Meagher  has  now  intro- 
duced to  the  English  public.  It  is  pre-eminently  efficient 
and  convenient  in  use,  and  it  is  light,  simple,  and  cheap. 
As  the  slide  is  open  to  light  all  round,  there  is  no  difficulty 
on  that  score  : and  no  risk  of  half  the  picture  being  kept  in 
shadow  by  the  sides  of  the  box.  It  possesses  a simple 
sliding  adjustment  giving  a range  of  focus  of  from  5 to 
10  inches.  The  importance  of  this  is  easily  illustrated. 
For  our  own  most  convenient  use  the  slide  is  required  close 
up,  to  bring  it  within  the  5-inch  focus,  whilst  many  of  our 
friends  require  it  at  a distance  of  8 or  9 inches.  A shade 
fitting  to  the  forehead  and  nose  completely  excludes  light 
from  the  eyes,  except  that  coming  from  the  slide  and 
passing  through  the  lens.  This  shade  renders  the  instru- 
ment just  as  suitable  for  transparencies  as  for  paper  slides. 
A convenient  handle  is  attached,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  in- 
strument is  affixed  to  a stand  with  all  desirable  adjust- 
ments. One  before  us  is  of  polished  walnut,  and  forms  a 
handsome  addition  to  a drawing-room  table  ; made  in  plain 
mahogany,  less  ornamental  but  equally  efficient,  we  believe 
this  is  the  cheapest  stereoscope  which  can  be  obtained. 

It  will  give  this  instrument  a considerably  increased 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  most  readers  when  we  state  that  it  is 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose  works 
take  a high  position  in  the  first  rank  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  whom  we  feel  proud  to  recognize  as  a fellow- 
labourer  in  photographic  progress.  The  last  number  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  gives  some  amusing  facts  in  the 
history  of  this  instrument.  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  introducing 
it  to  the  South  London  meeting,  was  somewhat  severe  on 
the  disposition  prevalent  in  this  country  to  run  in  grooves, 
and  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  failing  to  appreciate  or  under- 
take improvements.  It  is  not  a little  amusing  to  find  that 
amongst  our  ingenious  and  enterprising  American  cousins, 
Dr.  Holmes  had  just  the  same  difficulties  to  combat  which 
Mr.  Blanchard  reprehended  as  essentially  belonging  to  his 
own  countrymen. 

Although  this  instrument  has  So  recently  come  under 
attention  in  this  country,  it  appears  that  it  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Holmes  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  referred  to  in 
an  admirable  article  on  Sun  Painting  and  Sun  Sculp- 
ture,” published  in  1851.*  We  append  here  a few  para- 
graphs from  the  recent  articlo  in  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary. 

This  simple  stereoscope  was  not  constructed  by  accident,  but  was 
the  carrying  out  of  a pi  m to  reduce  the  instrument  to  its  simplest 
terms.  Two  lenses  were  necessary,  nnd  a frame  to  hold  them.  I 

* Bee  I'uotoorai'uic  News,  Vol.  V.,  page  365. 


procured  two  of  the  best  quality,  and  out  a square  frame  for  them 
out  of  a solid  piece  of  wood.  A strip  of  wood  at  right  nngles  to 
this  was  required  to  hold  the  pictures.  I shaped  one,  narrow  in  the 
middle,  broad  at  both  ends— at  one  end  to  support  the  lenses,  at  the 
other  to  hold  the  stereographs,  which  were  inserted  in  slots  cut  with 
a saw  at  different  distances.  A partition  was  necessary,  which  I 
made  short,  but  wedge-shaped,  widening  as  it  receded  from  the  eye. 
A handle  was  indispensable,  and  I made  a small  bradawl  answer 
the  purpose,  taking  care  that  it  was  placed  so  far  back  as  to  give  the 
proper  balance  to  the  instrument — a point  which  bungling  imitators 
nave  often  overlooked.  A hood  for  the  eyes  was  needed  for  comfort, 
at  least,  and  I fitted  one,  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  to  my  own  forehead. 
This  primeval  machine,  pnrent  of  the  multitudes  I see  all  around 
me,  is  in  my  left  hand  as  1 write,  and  I have  just  tried  it  and  found 
it  excellent. 

I felt  sure  this  was  decidedly  better  than  the  boxes  commonly 
sold — that  it  was  far  easier  to  manage,  especially  with  regard  to 
light,  and  could  bo  made  much  cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  con- 
trivances. 1 believed  that  it  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  lover  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  I believed,  also,  that 
money  could  be  made  out  of  it ; but,  considering  it  as  a quasi-scien  • 
title  improvement,  I wished  no  jieeuniary  profit  from  it,  and  refused 
to  make  any  arrangement  by  which  1 should  be  a gainer.  All  I 
asked  was,  to  give  it  to  somebody  who  would  manufacture  it  for  sale 
to  the  public. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  anybody’s  making  a 
fortune  by  it,  at  first,  certainly.  I showed  it  to  one  or  two  dealers 
in  Boston,  offering  them  the  right  to  make  all  they  could  by  manu- 
facturing the  pattern,  asking  nothing — not  even  one  for  my  own  use. 
They  looked  at  the  homely  mechanism  as  a bachelor  looks  on  the 
basket  left  at  his  door  with  an  unendorsed  infant  crying  in  it. 

“ No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country,”  1 said,  with  pious 
resignation.  “ Let  us  try  our  von,"  good  friends,  the  noted  opticians 
of  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.”  So,  on  my  next  visit  to  that 
city,  I showed  my  pattern  there,  and  offered  it  freely  and  without 
price  ; but  they  looked  at  it  as  if  they  were  bachelors  too,  and  this 
was  the  twin  of  the  other  baby  on  their  doorstep. 

I had  received  many  polite  attentions  from  members  of  a great 
photographic  house  in  Broadway,  New  York,  and  as  1 was  returning 
through  that  city  I thought  it  would  only  be  fair  to  offer  them  a 
chance  to  repeople  the  world  with  my  improved  breed  of  stereoscopes. 
Nothing  could  be  more  polite  than  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
me,  but  I might  as  well  have  offered  my  stereoscope  to  an  under- 
taker for  a smile  of  welcome  as  to  these  great  dealers,  generous  and 
excellent  people  as  they  are. 

Not  far  from  their  establishment  was  another  of  some  pretensions, 
at  which  I made  one  last  trial.  On  entering  the  salesroom,  I saw  a 
young  gentleman  smoking  a cigar  with  such  evident  enjoyment 
that  I felt  quite  ashamed  of  myself  for  interrupting  him  on  a mere 
matter  of  business.  I bought  a picture  or  two  of  liim,  however, 
and  then  brought  out  my  stereoscope  and  began,  in  a modest  way, 
to  explain  its  advantages  and  its  commercial  possibilities.  It  was  to 
a young  Briton  I found  that  I was  addressing  myself,  and  my  answer 
was  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 

“ Beg  your  pawdon  ?—  Aw — Yes.  Quito  so.  They  send  us  out 
everything  new  from  London — last  dodges — and  all  that  sortof  thing, 
you  know.”  Of  course  I ought  to  have  remembered  that  in  London 
they  know  all  that  wo  wretched  provincials  know,  and  ever  so  much 
more.  So  I left  him  over  his  cigar  and  his  last  London  importations, 
which  had,  of  course,  all  the  possible  improvements  which  the  wit 
of  man  can  devise. 

Finally,  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  who  had  made  one  for  Dr. 
Holmes,  commenced  the  manufacture,  and  the  instrument 
has  gradually  been  superseding  all  others  in  America,  as  it 
probably  will  in  this  country.  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Bates 
have  made  various  improvements  at  times,  of  which  the 
public  have  had  the  advantage.  In  the  recent  article,  Dr. 
Holmes  refers  to  another  improvement,  permitting  the 
reflection  of  a Claude  Lorraine  light  on  to  the  slide.  We 
hope  to  learn  more  of  this  improvement,  which  we  shall, 
in  due  time,  describe  to  our  readers. 



CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  A.  0.  GREENLAW  (COLONEL,  INDIAN  STAFF  CORPS).* 

In  none  of  the  many  works  on  photography  have  I been 
able  to  discover  a very  easy  and  sure  mode  of  obtaining 

* We  learn  from  Col.  Greenlaw  that  the  following  method  of  working  the 
calotype  process,  which  could  not  be  surpassed  for  simplicity,  is  found  per- 
fectly efficient  in  the  climate  of  India,  where  photographic  difficulties  are 
much  greater  than  they  are  in  this  country.  We  had  hoped  to  try  the  pro- 
cess before  publication,  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  express  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  At ; but  the  long  prevalence  of  unphotographic  weather  has 
rendered  a fair  trial  impossible,  and  we  delay  it  until  the  spring  is  a little 
advanced.  The  18  by  16  pictures  of  Col.  Greenlaw,  by  this  process,  took 

he  first  prize  at  a recent  Madras  exhibition. — Kn. 
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good  calotype  pictures.  As  practised  by  myself,  it  is  so 
simple,  at  the  same  time  so  good  iu  hot  climates,  that  I give 
it  to  you  in  full. 

First  examine  your  thin  negative  paper  (I  use  Canson 
Freres)  by  holding  each  sheet  so  that  the  surface  reflects  the 
light  to  the  eye.  This  will  enable  you  to  identify  the  side 
with  the  water-mark  : the  picture  is  taken  on  the  opposite 
side.  Place  a mark  in  each  corner  on  the  wrrong  side  ; a 
letter  is  better  than  a cross  or  other  mark,  as  these  show  the 
same  mark  on  either  side,  while  a letter  becomes  inverted. 
Now  hold  up  the  sheet  that  the  light  may  shine  through  the 
paper,  and  reject  all  that  show  any  irregularities,  holes, 
patches  of  unequal  density,  &c.  This  process  corrects 
greatly  metallic  spots,  llaviug  a sufficient  number  of  per- 
fect sheets,  proceed  to 

Iodize. — Make  a solution  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium 1,000  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  300  „ 

(For  much  foliage  the  latter  may  be  increased  to  450  grains) 
Distilled  water  ...  ...  40  ounces 

and  add  enough  of  pure  iodine  to  give  the  solution  a dark 
claret  colour.  Then  filter. 

This  will  keep  any  time,  and  may  be  used  to  the 
last  drop,  but  keeping  it  to  the  dark  colour  by  adding 
iodine.  For  forests  and  trees  the  above  is  first-rate.  Into 
this  place  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  you  can  do  easily, 
being  careful  that  no  air-bubbles  exist ; this  can  be  avoided 
by  floating  the  first  sheet,  and  gently  pushing  the  sheets, 
one  by  one,  under  it.  When  all  are  in,  cover  the  first  sheet 
with  the  liquid.  Be  sure  that  your  tray  is  perfectly  clean 
before  you  use  it.  Allow  the  papers  so  immersed  to 
rest  for  one  hour  ; then  turn  the  whole  upside  down,  and 
hang  the  sheets  up  to  dry,  taking  off  the  last  drops  with 
white  blotting-paper.  This  may  be  done  in  diffused  light. 
When  dry,  place  sheet  over  sheet  evenly  in  a portfolio  in 
which  no  other  papers,  except  blotting-paper,  are  placed. 
They  are  then  iodized  a dark  purple,  which  will  keep  any 
time.  They,  however,  turn  a light  brown  colour.  Be  sure, 
in  working,  that  nothing  touches  the  paper,  for  the  very 
slightest  touch  is  sure  to  cause  a stain  in  the  development. 

Sensitizing. — Make  your  working  room  perfectly  dark, 
using  only  a yellow  light.  Clean  your  dish  well  with  a 
solution  of — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ...  ...  1 scruple 

Water  , 1 pint 

and  label  the  bottle  in  large  letters  “ Poison  rinse  with 
water ; and,  lastly,  pour  over  it  distilled  water.  Into  your 
thus  cleaned  dish  put  your  sensitizing  solution — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  2J  ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  2J  ,, 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  40  „ 

This  was  for  pictures  18  by  1G. 

The  above  will  keep  in  the  dark  until  used  up,  only  need- 
ing to  add  occasionally  15  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  add 
solu‘ion  made  in  above  proportions.  Filter  always  before 
using  it,  and  test  that  you  have  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
Now  float  a sheet  of  your  iodized  paper  on  this  (smooth  side 
downwards)  until  the  purple  has  turned  an  uniform  yellow, 
which  is  iodide  of  silver.  Allow  it  to  rest  for  one  minute  ; 
after  this,  remove  and  immerse  in  distilled  water,  where  it 
should  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes  ; if  to  be  kept  for 
some  time,  removed  to  another  dish  of  distilled  water. 
Place  now  on  clean  white  blotting-paper,  face  upward,  and 
remove  by  blotting-paper  all  moisture  from  the  surface 
(these  sheets  can  be  again  used  for  ironing  out  the  wax  by- 
and-by) ; then  place  between  blotting-paper,  or  hang  up  to 
dry  ; when  quite  dry,  place  in  your  dark  slides. 

Open  your  slide  first,  and  spare  no  pains  in  cleaning  the 
glass  with  distilled  water,  then  with  blotting-paper,  and 
lastly  rub  thoroughly  with  papier  Joseph.  Take  into  your 
dark  room ; put  in  your  paper,  yellow  side  downwards  ; close 


your  sliding  back,  draw  up  the  shutter,  and  clean  the  front 
of  your  glass  with  a silk  pocket-handkerchief ; if  a double 
slide,  put  two  sheets  of  red  blotting-paper  between  your 
prepared  sheets. 

Exposure. — I generally  expose  from  five  to  ten  minutes  with 
a 10  by  8 camera ; should  I take  more  paper  than  I have 
slides  for,  I place  a yellow  bag  over  my  tripod,  and  under 
that  remove  my  paper  into  a portfolio,  and  place  other  pre- 
pared sheets  in  the  slides.  It  makes  a good  tent. 

' Development. — Make,  before  you  start  to  expose , the  fol- 
lowing developing  solution  : — 

Gallic  acid  200  grains 

Spirit  of  camphor  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  40  ounces 

This  is  a saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  ; it  soon  decom- 
poses ; the  spirit  of  camphor  is  added  to  preserve  it.  When 
about  to  develop,  filter,  and  add  to  every  5 ounces  1 drachm 
of  the  following  solution  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .. . ...  ...  30  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  £ drachm 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Pour  into  your  dish  quickly,  and  immediately  float  the  pic- 
ture side  of  your  paper,  which  is  slightly  visible,  on  it, 
being  very  careful  that  there  be  sufficient  liquid  to  prevent 
the  paper  touching  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Constantly 
watch  it  until  the  picture  becomes  visible  on  the  back,  and 
the  paper  has  a kind  of  brown  greasy  appearance.  Con- 
tinue the  development  until,  in  holding  up  a corner  when 
the  sky  is  before  the  light,  you  cannot  see  your  finger  when 
moved  about  between  the  light  and  the  paper.  If  it  is  not 
dark  enough  before  the  gallate  of  silver  decomposes,  you 
have  under-exposed.  Decomposed  gallate  of  silv  er  ceases  to 
develop. 

Do  not,  when  examining  your  paper,  lift  more  than 
the  corner,  as  an  oxide  of  gallate  of  silver  forms  rapidly  on 
the  surface  like  a crust,  and  on  replacing  your  picture  it  causes 
innumerable  marble  appearances ; so  also  if  you  do  not 
place  your  paper  speedily  on  the  solution  in  the  first 
instance.  It  may  be  removed  by  drawing  a sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  over  the  surface  of  the  solution.  Remove  to  a dish 
of  common  water,  and  wash  out  the  brown  tinge  caused  by 
more  or  less  decomposed  gallate  of  silver.  When  well  washed 
you  may 

Fix  it  by  placing  it  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite  soda, 

1 £ ounce  to  1 pint  of  water.  You  now  remove  it  to  diffused 
light  till  every  vestige  of  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver  be  re- 
moved, after  which  wash  in  eight  or  ten  different  changes  of 
water  ; you  have  then  a fine  clear  and  dense  negative.  To 
render  it  sufficiently  transparent  for  printing  you  must  pro- 
ceed to 

Wax  it.  This  is  done  as  follows Place  it,  when  dry, 
face  downwards  on  clean  blotting-paper  ; upon  it  put  a sheet 
of  blotting-paper,  and  pass  a moderate  hot  iron  over  it ; 
this  is  to  secure  the  pictuie  being  perfectly  dry  before  wax- 
ing. Now  remove  the  upper  blotting-paper,  and  pass  the 
iron  over  the  picture,  following  the  iron  with  a piece  of 
white  wax  until  the  whole  picture  is  saturated  ; do  each  pic- 
ture thus.  If  travelling,  you  may  wax  all  your  sheets 
together  like  a block,  with  a piece  of  clean  blotting-paper 
waxed  to  the  top,  and  another  to  the  bottom.  rl  o print 
from  it  you  need  to  remove  all  the  wax  you  possibly  can  by 
placing  a sheet  of  old  used  blotting-paper  and  passing  a hot 
iron  over  it,  and  repeating  it  till  not  a.  vestige  of  wax 
appears  on  the  blotting-paper  (use  red,  as  it  shows  the  wax 
spots  better  than  the  white).  The  negative  is  now  finished, 
and  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a portfolio,  but  with  the  great- 
est care  not  to  bend  it  or  allow  any  wind  to  do  so,  for  if 
bent,  the  wax  surface  would  be  injured,  and  show  a mark  in 
the  printing  that  is  irreparable.  Print  and  tone  as  usual. 

I have  used  this  process  for  years  in  India,  and  find  it 
most  simple.  I obtained  the  first  prize  for  my  pictures  so 
taken  at  an  exhibition  in  India.  With  cleanliness  it  is 
certain. 
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PERSPECTIVE  IN  RELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR* 


Experiments  with  Lenses. 

To  avoid  all  error  from  distortion  of  the  image,  the  “ tri- 
plet ” and  “rectiliuear  wide  angle,”  both  landscape  lenses, 
were  employed;  the  back  focus  of  the  former  beiug  7 inches, 
and  that  of  the  latter  4j.  In  the  following  experi- 
ments, as  we  did  not  know  the  position  of  the  “ optical 
centre  ” of  the  lens,  we  took  our  measurements  from  the 
actual  centre  ; but  with  that  exception,  whenever  the  centre 
of  the  lens  is  spoken  of,  the  optical  centre  is  always  meant. 
It  is  the  point  at  which  a single  lens  of  the  same  focal 
length  as  the  combination  must  be  placed  to  biing  the 
rays  of  light  to  a focus  at  the  same  place  as  the  other.  The 
French  metre  of  39-371  inches  was  taken  as  the  unit  of 
length.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass  was  measured  by 
means  of  callipers  fitted  with  a “ vernier,”  and  capable  of  re- 
gistering a difference  of  1-20, 000th  of  a metre,  or  1 -500th  of 
an  inch,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  experiments  were 
made  with  a corresponiling  degree  of  accuracy.  Two  objects 
were  used,  each  of  them  of  the  height  of  1-875  metres. 

Experiments  with  tub  Triplet  Lens. 

Distance  of  centre  of  lens  Size  of  image  on  ground 
from  object  in  metres.  glass  in  metres. 

Experiment  5 ...  I 323  I -1304 

Experiment  G ...  [ G46  | -0651 


Wide  Angle  Rfctilinear  Lens. 


Experiment  7 ... 
Experiment  8 ... 
Experiment  9 ... 
Experiment  10... 


3- 23 
646 
1-015 

4- 845 


•08875 

•04385 

•16975 

•05655 


The  experiments  5,  G,  7,  and  8 were  made  from  the  same 
spot,  without  moving  the  camera  ; consequently,  as  the  ob- 
jects were  both  precisely  vertical,  a slight  inclination  of  the 
camera  would  foreshorten  their  images  a little,  without 
altering  their  proportion  to  each  other;  but  as  it  was  moved 
before  experiments  9 and  10  were  made,  if  in  the  one  case  it 
were  more  nearly  level  than  the  other,  a comparison  of  ex- 
periments 7 and  9 might  be  expected  to  give  a result  less 
accurate  than  the  other  experiments,  and  this  we  shall  find 
was  i he  case. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  size  of  t'ae  images  of  the  same 
sized  object  at  various  distances  from  the  lens. 

In  6 we  have  the  object  at  thrice  the  distance  that  it  is  in 
5,  and  we  know  that  to  an  eye  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
lens  it  would  appear  of  half  the  size.  What  is  the  propor- 
tionate sizes  of  the  images  formed  by  the  lens?  -1304  di- 
vided by  two  gives  -0652.  The  actual  measured  length  is 
•0651,  showing  a difference  of  .0001,  or  about  l-250th  of  an 
inch. 

Again,  in  8 the  distance  of  the  object  is  twice  as  great  as 
in  7,  and  to  the  eye  it  would  appear  of  half  the  size.  The 
measured  length  of  the  images  is  -08875  and  -04385.  Half 
of  -08875  is  -044375,  showing  a difference  of  -000525,  or 
about  l-50tli  of  an  inch. 

Comparing  10  with  9,  the  object,  being  at  three  times  the 
distance,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  of  one-third  the  size. 
The  measured  lengths  of  the  images  are  -1G975  and  -05655. 
One-third  of  the  former  is  ’05658,  a difference  of  ’00003, 
equal  to  about  12-10, OOOths  of  an  inch. 

If  we  compare  7 with  9,  the  object,  at  twice  the  distance, 
should  appear  to  be  of  half  the  size.  Half  of  ‘16975  is 
•084875,  whereas  in  7 the  image  is  measured  as  being 
■08875,  a difference  of  -003875,  or  nearly  l-6th  of  an  inch. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  larger  error  of 
observation  in  this  than  in  the  other  cases  probably  arises 
from  the  camera  not  having  always  been  perfectly  level. 

I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  differences  in  all  these 
experiments  are  not  greater  than  we  might  expect  from 
errors  of  observation  ; and  I may  state  that  the  whole  of  the 
measurements  were  taken  uuder  a focussing-cloth,  and  read 
off  in  the  light  by  my  friend,  so  that  in  estimating  them  I 


could  not  be  unintentionally  influenced  by  a knowledge  of 
what  the  measurement  ought  to  be.  In  tlree  cases  the 
image  of  the  nearer  object  was  observed  slightly  greater, 
and  in  the  fourth  less  than  it  should  be. 

Corollary  C. — Of  two  objects  of  the  same  size,  but  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  the  size  of  the  images  produced  by  a non- 
distorting lens,  on  a flat  focussing  screen,  will  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  the  actual  objects  would  bear  to 
an  eye  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  lens.  And  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  for  in  5 and  7.  where 
the  distances  are  the  same,  but  the  lens  different,  in  each 
case  the  image  is  twice  as  large  as  in  6 and  8,  where  the 
distance  is  double  ; and  this  law  is  also  independent  of  the 
distance  of  the  lens  from  the  object,  for  it  holds  equally 
good  in  9 and  10,  although  in  9 the  lens  was  actually  at 
a less  distance  from  the  object  than  the  height  of  that  ob- 
ject— that  is,  as  if  a full-length  portrait  of  a man  6 feet 
high  were  taken  with  a camera,  the  centre  of  whose  lens 
was  only  5 feet  3 inches  from  the  middle  of  his  body ; and 
yet  we  find,  even  in  this  extreme  case,  that  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  images  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  objects  them- 
selves as  they  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  lens. 

1 think  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  if  a sheet  of 
glass  is  fixed  vertically  between  the  eye  and  the  model  or 
the  landscape,  and  a painter  sketches  on  the  glass  exactly 
what  he  sees  through  it,  without  moving  his  eye,  the 
perspective  of  his  portrait  or  view  will  be  perfectly  correct. 
But  we  now  see  that  this  is  exactly  the  image  that  a non- 
distorting lens  will  produce.  Again,  supposing  the  eye  to 
remain  always  at  the  same  place,  the  painter  may  vary 
the  size  of  the  image  by  altering  the  distance  of  the  glass 
from  his  eye,  a greater  distance  giving  a larger  image, 
and  corresponding  with  a longer  focus ; a shorter  distance 
with  a shorter  focus  and  also  a wider  angle,  for  the  glass 
will  then  include  more  subject. 

An  observation  of  Mr.  dames  Martin,  in  the  “News  ” of 
November  13,  appears  at  first  sight  to  contradict  my  con- 
clusions, as  he  found  that  a wide-angled  lens  placed  in 
front  of  a brick  wall  gives  an  image  with  straight  lines  for 
about  25°  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  but  with  converging 
lines  beyond  that  angle.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  he 
did  not  use  a rectilinear  lens,  for  I cannot  give  that  Dame 
to  any  lens  which  does  not  represent  all  the  straight  lines 
in  the  subject  by  straight  lines  in  the  picture. 

From  my  conclusions,  then,  J can  see  no  escape,  unless  my 
experiments  can  be  shown  to  be  faulty  or  fallacious  : every 
rectilinear  or  non-distorting  lens  must  inevitably  give  true 
perspective.  Why  the  picture  produced  by  it  does  not 
always  give  the  impression  of  true  perspective  is  quite 
another  question,  and  one  wliich  is  very  much  more  dfiiicult 
to  solve  ; it  is  one  of  which  we  shall  never  find  the  solution 
as  long  as  we  try  to  throw  the  blame  upon  our  lenses, 
instead  of  honestly  taking  it  upon  our  own  shoulders. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I will  at  some  future  time  venture 
to  throw  out  a few  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
apparently  false  perspective  we  so  often  see  in  photographs  ; 
in  the  meantime,  as  my  only  object  is  to  elicit  the  truth,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  your  readers  will  kindly  point  out  any 
errors  I may  have  fallen  into,  and  give  any  further  illustra- 
tions of  the  subject  we  wish  to  elucidate. 

Geneva,  December  8th,  1868. 


ON  COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CUERRILL.* 

The  subject  which  I haye  to  bring  before  your  notice  this 
evening  is  one  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  1 
feel  the  very  imperfect  sketch  which  I shall  be  able  to  give 
of  it  will  by  no  means  do  justice  to  its  varied  claims.  It  is 
my  purpose,  however,  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  I am 
able  to  do,  and  to  treat  of  it  in  a manner  which  may  be 


• Continued  from  p.  21. 


* Read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  January  12th. 
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undei;*«od  by  all.  The  importance  of  combination  print- 
ing is,  I think,  derived  from  two  considerations:  It  affords 
the  means  of  supplementing  the  powers  placed  in  our  hands 
by  the  opticians  to  a very  considerable  extent,  and  also  it 
gives  us  a power  far  beyo  ul  that  which  can  even  be  realized 
from  the  most  perfect  “ merely  mechanical  ’’  instruments. 
However  perfect  the  instruments  may  be  which  the  com- 
bined science  and  skill  of  the  optician  may  place  in  our 
bauds,  there  must  always  be  a “ something  beyond,”  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  supplementing  our  powers  by  some 
such  device  as  combination  printing.  There  is,  in  photo- 
graphy, a perfection  to  be  gained  of  a far  higher  standard 
than  the  merely  technical  excellence  of  the  most  perfect  of 
mechanical  appliances. 

It  was  doubtless  at  first  the  idea  of  those  who  introduced 
combination  printing,  merely  to  supplement  obvious  defects 
in  the  processes  then  in  use,  the  application  of  the  plan 
to  the  more  direct  purposes  of  art  photography  being  of  a 
later  date.  Even  now,  although  the  powers  placed  in  our 
hands  by  the  optician  are  so  great,  and  notwithstanding  the 
perfection  at  which  the  chemical  part  of  the  process  of 
photography  has  arrived,  it  is  often  very  advisable,  in  treat- 
ing a large  class  of  subjects,  to  adopt  the  method  of  combi- 
nation printing,  in  preference  even  to  using  more  direct 
means.  I more  particularly  refer  to  those  subjects  in  which 
“ cloud  effects  ” form  a prominent  feature.  In  cases  such  as 
these  the  usual  plan  is  to  take  the  sky  on  one  plate  and  the 
landscape  on  auother,  and  join  the  two  in  printing.  This 
is  probably  the  simplest  effort  of  combination  printing,  as 
well  as  the  one  used  most  frequently  by  the  majority  of 
photographers.  I am  unable  to  find  the  first  mention  of  the 
plan  of  combining  two  or  more  pictures,  but  it  is  to  Mr. 
Rejlander  that  photographers  are  indebted  for  the  first 
application  of  combination  printing  to  the  direct  purposes 
of  art  photography.  In  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  “ Two 
Ways  of  Life”  (first  exhibited,  I think,  in  1857),  the 
wonderful  art  power  of  combination  printing  was  first  called 
into  being.  The  idea  of  taking  a picture  in  a number  of 
different  parts,  and  then  combining  these  together  so  as  to 
form  one  harmonious  whole,  was  indeed  a great  advance 
upon  the  old  notion  that  a photograph  must  consist  of  the 
view  presented  to  the  camera  at  onetime — nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  Mr.  Rejlander’s  idea  was  to  make  a picture  of 
a scene  which  he  had  imagiued,  not  of  one  which  could  be 
really  placed  before  the  camera,  so  as  to  be  rendered  in  a 
merely  mechanical  manner. 

In  a work  of  this  character  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
perfection  of  each  individual  part  will  be  ;n  a great  mea- 
sure independent  of  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  as  a whole  ; 
each  part  is  by  itself  a photograph,  having  its  own  perfec- 
tions and  its  own  faults;  and  each  part  bears  as  much  the 
impress  of  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  any  single  subject  can 
do  ; but  the  whole  is  a result  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  and  but  little  affected  by  the  particular 
merits  of  each  individual  part.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a 
complete  rejoinder  to  those  who  aftect  to  state  that,  as  the 
“camera  has  no  soul,  photography  can  never  be  an  art.” 
It  was  not  the  camera  which  produced  the  “ Two  Ways  of 
Life,”  any  more  than  the  brickmaker  makes  the  house.  It 
was  the  artist,  Mr.  Rejlander,  who  produced  the  picture, 
just  as  it  is  the  architect  who  builds  the  house. 

It  is  not  my  intention — nor  is  it,  indeed,  my  business — to 
enter  upon  any  detailed  criticism  of  this,  the  first  great 
combination  picture.  The  picture  will  always  have  a great 
historical  interest  as  being  the  first  effort — or,  at  any  rate, 
the  first  successful  effort — in  its  own  particular  direction  ; 
and  all  photographers  should  be  duly  thankful  to  Mr.  Rej- 
lander  for  having  so  boldly  launched  out  on  such  a difficult 
task,  and  for  having  so  successfully  shown  the  possibility  of 
attaining  so  much  excellence  in  imaginative  art  by  the 
means  of  photography.  However  great  the  success  of  Mr. 
Rejlandei’s  picture,  I do  not  think  that  imaginative  art  is 
the  true  sphere  of  photography,  and  particularly  I do  not 
think  that  it  is  possible  to  represent  an  abstract  idea  by 


photography  ; as,  for  instance,  the  central  figure  in  the 
“ Two  Ways  ” does  not,  to  my  mind,  represent  “ Repentance,” 
but  it  represents  a “ Repenting  woman.”  But,  as  I say,  I 
am  not  going  to  criticise,  and  so  I will  at  once  turn  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject. 

The  actual  plan  adopted  in  the  production  of  the  picture 
of  which  l am  now  speaking  was  described  by  Mr.  Rejlander 
in  a paper  read  by  him  at  a meeting  of  this  Society  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1858.  The  picture  having  been  roughly 
sketched  on  paper,  the  figures  were  taken  in  separate 
groups  — or  singly — on  a number  of  different  negatives.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  exact  number  of  negatives  which  were 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  picture,  but  1 think  about 
thirty  were  used.  The  whole  of  the  negatives  haviug  been 
taken,  the  printing  was  proceeded  with  in  the  following 
manner  : — One  of  the  negatives  was  placed  in  the  printing- 
frame,  and  the  paper  laid  upon  it.  The  exact  position 
which  the  negative  occupied  on  the  paper  was  determined 
by  measurement,  and  having  been  accurately  adjusted,  the 
back  of  the  frame  was  put  in  and  fastened  up  : during  the 
printing  of  the  first  negative  all  the  paper  was  shielded  by 
means  of  a large  velvet  cloth,  so  that  the  light  should  print 
only  through  those  parts  of  the  negative  which  were  needed 
to  form  the  picture.  When  the  first  negative  was  printed 
enough,  a second  was  placed  also  in  the  position  measured 
for  it,  and  it  in  turn  was  printed,  taking  care  to  shield  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  paper  with  the  velvet  cloth.  By  a 
repetition  of  this  process,  using  a new  negative  each  time, 
the  whole  picture  was  at  last  printed  in  ; and  then,  as  far 
as  I am  at  present  concerned,  the  picture  was  complete. 
This  method  is  not  exactly  the  one  now  considered  to  give 
the  best  results,  and,  though  differing  nothing  in  principle 
from  the  plan  now  adopted,  is,  I believe,  never  made  use  of 
at  the  present  day'. 

Before  turning  from  the  consideration  of  this  picture,  I 
wish  to  point  out  two  things  connected  with  it  which  have 
to  my  mind  an  important  bearing  on  the  various  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  for  and  againstcombination  printing  : 
The  first  is  that  the  perspective  of  the  picture,  wherever  there 
are  lines  which  can  show  it,  is,  if  not  absolutely  correct, 
sufficiently  good  for  all  purposes  of  art;  the  other  point 
is,  that  some  parts  of  the  picture,  though  they  look  right  in 
size,  are  very  much  enlarged  from  their  true  proportionate 
sizes.  The  drapery  of  the  beckground,  for  instance,  was 
arranged  in  quite  a small  room,  while  you  will  see  that  the 
arch  in  the  centre  is  of  considerable  size,  being  taken  from 
a garden  ; and  it  is  probably  15  or  20  feet  in  height.  I do 
not  defend  this,  but  I point  it  out,  because  it  shows  that  to 
producj  a good  art  result  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  deviate 
a little  from  the  absolute  fact  of  nature.  It  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Rejlander  to  have  obtained 
drapery  of  the  magnitude  of  that  which  he  has  represented 
in  his  picture,  but  an  enlarged  view  of  small  drapery,  if  it 
does  not  give  the  absolute  fact  which  it  was  intended  to 
represent,  gives  a representation  sufficiently  near  for  the 
purposes  required. 

Next  after  the  “ Two  Ways  ” came  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s 
picture,"  Fading  Away.”  This  was  published  about  a year 
after  the  work  of  Mr.  Rejlander ; and  I have  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  show  you  the  first  print  produced  of  it. 

I,  although  Mr.  Robinson’s  partner,  indeed  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  this  picture  has  also  an  historical  inter- 
est as  being  the  first  picture  of  the  long  series  of  works  of 
the  class  which  have  made  Mr.  Robinson’s  name  famous 
among  photographers. 

The  manner  in  which  this  picture  was  taken  was  almost 
precisely  identical  with  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  “ Two 
Ways,"  with  this  exception  : the  figures  were  taken  sepa- 
rately, but  with  their  appropriate  background.  The  opera- 
tion of  printing  was  thereby  rendered  much  more  easy,  and 
the  joins  are  more  difficult  to  detect  in  confequence.  This 
picture  has  a point  of  interest  which  I must  not  let  pass 
unnoticed.  I should  mention  that  at  the  time  this  picture 
was  taken  it  was  made  a matter  of  considerable  discussion 
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whether  or  no  the  subject  was  one  fitted  for  the  accurate 
and  realistic  display  of  photographic  art;  it  was  bccause 
Mr.  Robinson  considered  the  subject  was  one  eminently  un- 
suited  to  the  absolute  rendering  of  an  ordinary  photograph 
that  he  chose  the  picture  for  his  first  serious  attempt  at 
combination  printing.  It  was  because  the  subject  would  be 
considered  so  awful  and  so  painful  if  it  were  rendered 
simply  photographically,  that  Mr.  Robinson  chose  it  to  try 
to  show  that  the  amelioration  of  art  could  be  introduced 
into  even  the  commonly  supposed  unplastic  art  of  photo- 
graphy. The  principal  figure,  the  lady,  who  is  “Fading 
Away,”  has  in  the  picture  the  appearance  of  one  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption.  Unless  this  could  have  been  shown, 
the  picture  would  have  been  a mere  body  without  a soul  ; it 
might  as  well  have  been  called  by  any  other  name.  But 
was  this  lady  really  in  such  a state  of  decline  as  she  is  here 
represented  to  be  in  ? By  no  means.  Though  the  picture 
was  taken  ten  years  ago  or  more,  the  lady  is  now,  and  was 
then,  in  a state  of  robust  and  vigorous  health.  The  difference 
between  the  absolute  fact  of  nature  and  the  apparent  fact 
shown  in  the  picture  is  here  well  illustrated.  I think  we 
need  no  other  argument  to  show  that  a photograph  can  be 
something  more  than  a mere  soulless  “ copy  ” of  an  object, 
or  person,  or  thing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ACETIC  ACID  IN  TONING. 

BY  E.  T.  ANTHONY.* 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  my  habit  to  pass  all  our 
prints  through  a water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  after 
their  first  washing  and  before  toning,  which  gave  me  results 
better  than  heretofore  had  by  simply  washing  in  water. 

I suggested  this  method  of  treatment  to  Mr.  Newton,  who 
never  does  anything  by  halves,  and  he  at  once  tried  a 
stronger  dose  of  the  acid  (30  drops  of  acetic,  No.  8,  to  a 
quart  of  water),  and  placed  the  prints  therein  from  the 
ressure  frames,  allowing  them  to  remain  some  two  or  three 
ours,  until  he  was  ready  to  tone,  and  then  passing  through 
one  wash  of  pure  water  metely  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid 
water.  I have  tested,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  his  modifica- 
tion of  my  suggestion,  and  strongly  recommend  it,  as  re- 
quiring less  gold,  less  over-printing,  and  less  time  in  the 
toning  bath. 


YELLOW  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  TOWLER.f 

I will  tell  you  all  about  my  own  dark  room.  In  the 
first  place,  I prepare  the  colour  with  which  to  cover  the 
panes  of  glass  in  the  window,  a large  window  containing 
sixteen  squares.  About  a pint  of  starch  is  first  pre- 
pared, somewhat  thinner  than  that  used  by  the  laundress. 
Into  this  stir  an  ounce  of  a saturated  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead.  In  a separate  vessel  dissolve  an  ounce  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  in  hot  water,  and  add  this  solution  gradu- 
ally to  the  starch,  stirring  the  mixture  all  the  while  over 
the  fire,  until  you  have  a fine,  bright,  slightly  orange 
yellow  coloured  thin  paste.  Cover  all  the  panes  of  glass 
with  this  yellow  colour,  and  repeat  the  operation  about 
three  times,  always  taking  care  to  allow  the  first  coating 
to  dry  before  you  apply  the  next.  By  taking  the  sashes  out 
from  the  window,  the  thin  yellow  paste  may  be  poured 
upon  each  pane  like  so  much  collodion  ; of  course  the  sash 
must  be  supported  horizontally.  In  the  latter  case,  a single 
coating  will  be  sufficient.  The  light  that  passes  through 
such  a window  will  be  yellow  light ; all  the  other  colours 
of  the  spectrum  will  be  stopped,  absorbed  in  their  passage 
through  the  coloured  glass.  Where  1 develop  the  nega- 
tive pictures  1 have  another  window,  but  this  is  horizontal 


and  fixed  in  the  table  containing  all  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions for  developing,  fixing,  &c.  So  situated,  you  can  hold 
the  plate  to  be  developed  above  it,  and  thus  watch  the 
operation  of  development  by  transmitted  light. 

But  you  say  : Will  not  the  white  walls,  ceiling,  and  wood- 
work reflect  white  light  upon  your  negative? 

To  obviate  any  interference  of  this  nature,  an  interference 
that  really  exists — for  the  yellow  light  reflected  from  a 
bright  white  surface  is  less  yellow  after  such  reflection 
than  before,  just  as  chrome  yellow  is  less  yellow  after  ad- 
mixture with  starch  than  without  this  white  substance — all 
the  walls,  ceiling,  and  wood-work  are  either  washed  over 
or  painted  with  a yellow  colour.  Chrome  yellow  mixed 
with  a little  slacked  lime  is  just  the  colour  for  the  ceiling 
and  walls,  and  a chrome  yellow  oil  colour  is  suitable  for  the 
wood-work.  During  development,  all  white  light  must  be 
excluded  by  closing  the  door  and  other  apertures  and 
crevices  through  which  light  can  pass. 


COFFEE  PROCESS. 

BY  J.  J.  BARDWELL.* 

I have  found  occasion  in  my  practice  to  somewhat  modify 
my  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  I find  a sub- 
stratum of  albumen,  1 of  egg  to  10  of  water,  and  even  more 
dilute,  to  be  better  than  the  gelatine.  Wash  the  glass  plate 
in  pure  water,  and,  while  still  wet,  flow  with  the  dilute 
albumen,  and  set  up  to  dry,  which  it  does  very  rapidly. 
Next,  after  the  plate  is  coated,  sensitized,  and  washed,  to 
flow  with  a weak  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  say — 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  4 grains. 

After  flowing,  wash  and  immerse  in  the  coffee  solution.  I 
find  an  advantage  in  preparing  the  coffee  solution  in  the 
following  manner  : — Pour  cold  water  on  the  ground  browned 
coffee,  and  let  stand  for  several  hours,  and  then  filter  the 
decoction  through  the  grounds  several  times,  and  then  dis- 
solve half  the  quantity  of  sugar  heretofore  recommended  ; 
dry  quickly,  and  with  considerable  heat.  No  matter  what 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  these  plates  thus  prepared  will 
keep,  and  l find  them  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  take  vessels  in  motion. 

I find  the  method  of  alkaline  development  for  dry  plates, 
by  Peter  Mawdsley,  described  in  the  Photographic  News 
Almanac  of  1808,  page  Gl,  to  be  very  excellent. 


CorresgonDcnce. 

COCKLED  LARGE  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  I find  a letter  under  the 
above  head  ; with  your  permission  I would  make  a few  re- 
marks. 1 quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sherborn,  but  why  the 
necessity  of  such  a roundabout  way  of  keeping  the  fiamcs 
idle  (a  thing  of  some  consequence  during  the  dull  months, 
when  prints  are  most  liable  to  cockle)  until  the  paper  was 
ready  to  be  put  under  pressure?  Why  not  follow  out  the  old 
remedy,  viz:  well  dry  your  paper,  then  place  for  some  time 
in  an  atmosphere  the  same  as  the  printing  will  be  done  in? 
And  I will  guarantee  that  whether  you  print  in  a garden 
or  indoors  you  will  never  have  a cockled  print. 

After  years  of  practice  with  sheets  the  largest  ever  printed 
in  a frame,  down  to  C.D.V.  size,  1 have  never  found  it  to 
fail. 

With  the  compliments  ot  the  season — I remain  yours, 

A Printer. 

PS. — If  a little  more  attention  was  given  to  the  above 
system,  we  should  not  hear  of  cockled  prints,  winter  or 
summer. 


• Read  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute, 
t Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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COCKLING  OF  PRINTS  IN  TIIE  PRESSURE 
FRAME. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Rejlander’s  ingenious  suggestion  for  (lie 
prevention  of  the  cockling  of  large  prints  in  the  pressure 
frame  he  has,  I think,  overlooked  the  fact  that  perfect 
dryness  is  a most  unfavourable  condition  for  successful 
printing. 

Mr.  Seeley,  in  an  interesting  article,  recently  pointed  out 
a fact  which  I had  often  noticed,  namely,  that  if  the  pads 
used  in  the  pressure  frame  were  quite  dry,  the  prints  were 
flat  and  feeble,  never  bronzing  in  the  deepest  shadows,  no 
matter  how  long  the  exposure.  The  same  fact  has  before 
been  alluded  to,  I think,  in  your  columns.  If  this  be  a 
general  fact  and  not  an  exceptional  thing,  it  is  clear  that 
warming  and  drying  the  pads,  whilst  it  would  prevent 
cockling,  would  introduce  a worse  evil.  I think  the  only 
remedy  for  cockling — which  is  sometimes,  especially  with 
large  prints,  a serious  nuisance — is  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
pads  and  the  excited  paper  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
hygrometric  condition:  which  would,  I presume,  be  secured 
by  keeping  them  in  the  same  atmosphere  for  a while  before 
bringing  them  in  close  contact  in  the  pressure  frame. — Yours 
obediently,  A Printer. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  seen  Mr.  Sherborn's 
suggestion  in  this  week's  News.  It  appears  to  me  to  meet 
the  case  perfectly.  I am  obliged  to  both  gentlemen  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  discussion. 

[The  intention  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  suggestion  was  to  secure 
an  equalization  of  the  moisture  iu  the  padding  at  the  back 
of  the  sensitive  paper  and  in  the  sensitive  paper  itself.  Mr. 
Sherborn’s  suggestion  will  also  serve  the  same  end  admirably. 
Absolute  desiccation  is  unnecessary,  and  would  very  mate- 
rially tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  printiug. — Ed.] 

WATERPROOF  GLOVES. 

Sir, — It  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  that  a really  effec- 
tive waterproof  glove  might  be  made  by  applying  to  ordinary 
buckskin  gloves  successive  coatings  of  a solution  of  bichio- 
inate  of  potass  and  gelatine.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  succeed  ? and  would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
substituting  "chrome  alum"  for  the  bichromate  ? — Yours 
obediently,  Clean  Hands. 

[Gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  a chromic  salt  and  the 
action  of  light  would  not  be  sufficiently  flexible  and  pliant 
for  the  purpose,  but  would  readily  crack  ; moreover,  the 
oxide  of  chromium  present  would  be  acted  upon  by  the 
chemicals.  A pair  of  buckskin  gloves  might  probably  be 
made  waterproof  by  treatment  with  a solution  of  india- 
rubber. — Ed.] 


RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — I have  just  looked  over  the  Year-Book,  and  there 
is  much  in  it  worthy  of  attention.  Its  tendency  is  to  elevate 
photography,  which  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

One  of  the  leading  points  in  your  Year-Book  is  the  sub- 
ject of  touching-up  negatives.  Some  object  to  it,  others 
uphold  its  practice.  Now  my  idea  of  the  matter  is  this. 
There  is  fine  weather  and  bad  weather  photography.  Any 
man  who  really  desires  high-class  photography  will  only 
take  a picture  in  fine  and  seasonable  weather.  With  such 
advantages  any  first-class  photographer  ought  always  to 
take  first-class  pictures.  But  any  man  who  works  for  the 
public  generally  takes  pictures  in  good  and  bad  weather. 
To  such  a person  touching-up  negatives  now  is  almost  a 
necessity.  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  requires  greater 
caution  or  talent.  The  art  should  be  merely  to  modify  hard 
lines,  and  to  give  roundness  to  the  features,  strengthen  high 
lights,  &c.,  but  in  no  case  to  alter  the  likeness. 

I foresee  in  this  practice  in  unskilful  hands  nothing  but 
detestable  inroads  on  this  otherwise  beautiful  art.  To  touch- 
up  a negative  as  it  ought  to  be,  time  is  required,  and  none 
but  an  artist  ought  to  attempt  it. 


Another  subject  deserves  attention.  The  public  are  too 
apt  to  cast  all  the  blame  cn  the  poor  photographer.  I 
hold  that  the  pnblic  themselves  require  education.  Every 
photographer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  people  to  be 
easy  and  graceful  under  the  influence  of  the  lens.  The  truth 
is,  all  these  matters  are  carried  on  in  too  great  a hurry. 
If  ever  anything  required  the  greatest  talent  and  care,  it 
is  taking  a portrait  in  photography  ; so  far  from  its  being  an 
easy  art,  it  is  most  difficult,  so  many  points  requiring  careful 
thought  and  skilful  manipulation.  I believe  there  is  the 
best  prospect  for  the  future  in  photography  when  the  sub- 
ject of  light  is  properly  and  artistically  understood,  and 
glass  houses  are  constructed  on  wiser  principles. — I am,  sir, 
yours  truly,  An  Artist. 


REMUNERATION  OF  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  an  assistant  in  our  profession  allow  me, 
tlnough  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  tender  my 
sincere  thanks  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Martin,  for 
the  idea  which  he  proposes  to  introduce  into  our  profession. 

Since  reading  his  letter  I again  feel  that  better  days  are 
looming  in  the  distance  for  us  poor  assistants,  and  that  once 
more  our  services  will  be  remunerated  as  of  yore. 

I give  you  an  instance  of  what  is  expected  from  us  for  a 
labourer's  wages. 

I answered  an  advertisement  from  your  paper  the  other 
day  which  ran  to  this  effect : — 

To  Photographic  Printers. 

Y\T ANTED,  a really  competent  hand,  &e.  ; liberal  salary;  per- 
W maneut  employment. 

Some  two  weeks  after  I received  a reply,  asking  me  to 
forward  specimens,  which  1 did,  and  received  another  reply, 
saying  that  my  specimens  were  approved  of.  Would  I send 
carte  of  self,  and  salary  expected?  Thinking  I would  not 
name  too  extravagant  a sum,  I said  30s.  per  week.  The 
result  is,  that  I have  never  received  an  answer  to  it.  So  I 
conclude  that  the  sum  mentioned  frightened  this  truly 
liberal  employer. 

Now,  sir,  1 ask  you,  is  it  not  time  that  something  should 
be  done  to  alter  this  state  of  affairs  ? To  which,  I presume, 
you  will  answer,  Yes.  Then,  as  a remedy,  1 hope  some  ot 
our  leading  men  will  embrace  this  opportunity  of  following 
out  the  idea  of  your  correspondent,  which  will  enable  once 
more  the  heart  of  your  humble  servant  to  feel  lightened  of 
its  sorrow. — I am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Plain  Paper  Revived. 


THE  “PELETAN  LIGHT.” 

Sir, — So  many  are  interested  in  procuring  a good  light 
for  photographic  and  other  purposes,  that  you  will  excuse 
me  enquiring  whether  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  give  information  as  to  the  “ Peletan  Light,”  which  was 
exhibited  in  London  some  years  ago.  The  light  was  very 
clear  and  white,  and  it  was  said  that  under  it  colours  were 
distinguishable.  It  appeared  to  be  a beautiful  light,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  was  like  a moderate  sized  Arnot  stove, 
and  was  placed  in  the  room.  I made  some  enquiry' about  it 
at  the  time,  in  full  expectation  that  it  would  be  brought 
into  general  use.  I believe  that  the  reason  of  the  failure 
was  the  too  sudden  condensation  of  the  vapour.  ihe 
vapour  or  gas  was  made  from  a mixture  of  naphtha  and 
water  in  certain  proportions,  which,  being  heated,  produced 
the  vapour. 

If  the  apparatus  was  as  simple  as  the  outward  appearance 
indicated,  it  would  be  well  worth  renewed  experiments,  as 
arrangement  of  the  pipes  lor  special  purposes  might  obviate 
the  condensation. 

The  more  recent  introduction  of  mineral  oils  strengthens 
the  hope  that  some  useful  invention  may  be  made  in  this 
direction,  which  will  be  useful  both  for  photographic  and 
general  purposes.  M.  G. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  our  correspondent  with 
the  desired  information  ? — Ed.] 
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|lracccbimjs  of  Varieties. 

London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Architectural 
Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January 
12th,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Readf.  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  l>een  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Woodhury  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society; 
and  Mr.  G.  Bishop  and  Mr.  II.  B.  Pritchard  were  elected 
auditors. 

Mr.  Spieler  exhibited  and  described  some  of  Dr.  Moffat’s 
oleographs,  to  which  wo  have  referred  in  a preceding  number. 

Mr.  Cherrill  then  read  a paper  on  Combination  Printing 
(see  p.  30).  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a fine  collection  of 
photographic  compositions  produced  by  combined  printing,  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  pictures  ot  this  kind  produced  by  Mr. 
Kobinson,  commencing  with  “ Fading  Away,”  and  ending  with 
•*  Returning  Home ; " and  of  a good  collection  of  Mr.  Rejlander's 
early  composition,  especially  comprising  the  first  combination 
print  ever  produced,  callod  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  the  first 
stulios  for  the  “Two  Ways  of  Life  ” with  a first  rough  impres- 
sion from  the  negatives,  a fine  copy  of  “ What  Ails  Amy,”  and 
some  others.  Mr.  Cherrill,  concluding  his  paper,  stated  that 
they  had  laid  a trap  for  clever  critics  in  the  “Croup  of  Chil- 
dren " exhibited  at  the  late  exhibition.  Knowing  that  some 
critics  were  so  fond  of  discovering  falsity  in  combination  prints 
where  they  knew  a possibility  of  falseness  existed,  they  pur- 
posely introduced  a false  effect  where  it  need  uot  exist ; but 
this  hail  never  been  detected.  Tho  photograph  of  what 
appeared  a rock  in  the  foreground  was,  instead  of  a rock,  a piece 
ol  garden  mould  the  size  of  a walnut,  photographed  full  size  ; 
and,  producing  a pieco  of  earth,  and  crumbling  it  in  his  fingers, 
“There  it  is!”  Mr.  Cherrill  exclaimed,  amid  laughter  and 
applause. 

Mr.  Rejlander  expressed  his  gratification  in  listening  to 
the  paper,  and  said  it  forcibly  illustrated  the  fact  that  no  one 
was  ever  a loser  by  making  a thing  known  to  the  public. 
W here  he  left  off  others  would  begin,  and  progress,  by  which  ho 
himself  might  benefit,  would  result.  Years  ago  he  had  made 
known  what  lie  had  done  in  combination  printing,  and  to-night 
he  found  many  details  of  practice  which  he  might  himself 
adopt  with  advantage.  In  regard  to  tho  legitimacy  of  combi- 
nation printing,  it  had  always  appeared  hard  to  him  to  have  to 
make  so  many  apologies  for  attempting  a right  thing.  lie 
could  not  see  why  tho  photographer  should  not  be  permitted  to 
attempt  to  produce  a composition : to  mass,  or  distribute,  or 
balance  his  lights  and  shadows,  and  to  produce  those  effects 
by  efforts  in  succession,  as  tho  painter  must  of  necessity  pro- 
duce his  compositions.  If  ho  saw.  for  instance,  a beautiful 
scene  or  a fine  group  which  he  wished  to  preserve,  ho  could 
photograph  it  on  a small  scale  all  at  once;  but  the  more  beau- 
tiful it  was,  the  moro  anxious  he  was  to  have  it  on  a large  scale. 
If  tho  painter  saw  such  a scene,  lie  would  produce  it  one  part 
after  the  other  ; he  could  not  do  it  by  any  other  means.  Then 
why  should  not  the  photographer  take  it  in  detail,  one  part 
aftor  another?  It  was  simply  ridiculous  to  say  that 
it  was  illegitimate  to  do  so.  If  it  was  badly  done,  it 
would,  of  course,  look  patchy  and  untrue,  precisely  as  a paint- 
ing badly  done  would  look  untrue  ; but  if  it  were  well  done,  and 
looked  right,  ttie  mode  of  doing  it  could  not  be  wrong. 
It  was  now  an  important  thing  to  make  tho  public  understand 
the  true  bearing  of  it.  He  was  disappointed  in  finding  slow 
progress  in  understanding  the  thing  and  its  legitimacy  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  outside  world.  Two  instances  occurred 
to  his  mind,  arising  at  two  periods  with  twelve  years  betweeu. 
When  he  first  completed  a copy  of  tho  “ Two  Ways  of  Lite,” 
he  called  on  the  late  Mr.  Ross  with  it,  who  called  in  his  son  to 
soe  it.  He  at  once  measured  it  with  a rule  to  see  what  angle 
was  subtended,  and  asked  by  what  lens  it  was  produced.  The 
tiling  was  unknown  then,  of  course.  But  ouly  last  Saturday 
evening  he  was  in  an  assemblage  of  painters  at  the  Langham 
Club,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  recent  picture,  “ Returning  Home,” 
was  being  examined  and  admired.  One  artist  was  comment- 
ing on  the  beauty  of  the  middle  distance,  and  remarking  that 
it  was  as  perfectly  rendered  ns  the  foreground,  instead  of  being, 
as  was  common  in  photographs,  sacrificed  to  the  foreground. 
When  Mr.  Rejlander  explained  to  him  how  it  was  done,  he 
seemed  disappointed,  saying,  “Oh!  that's  all,  is  it?”  He 


thought  photographers  should  aim  to  make  the  method  known 
and  understood  by  the  outer  world.  If  it  became  fashionable, 
it  would  soon  bo  believed  to  be  true  ; but  there  were  many 
people  could  only  see  truth  in  that  which  was  fashionable  and 
customary.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Robinson  steadily  kept  tho 
matter  before  the  public,  and  justified  its  capacity  by  his  works. 
There  was  only  one  thing  in  connection  with  photography  ho 
felt  was  wrong,  and  that  was  any  attempt  to  be  false  to  nature. 
Nothing  should  be  called  ono  thing  when  it  was  another.  A 
photograph  was  too  noble  a thing  to  be  falsified  ; it  con'd  teach, 
as  well  as  aid,  the  artist,  and  it  should  be  kept  so  true  to  nature 
that  the  artist  and  the  public  could  always  rely  upon  its  truth. 

Mr.  Bedeoud  said  that  as  combination  photographs  had 
been  so  unfairly  cavilled  at  and  misjudged,  ho  thought  that 
photographers  generally  owed  a dobt  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude to  those  gentlemen  who  had  stepped  out  of  tho  beaten 
track  to  exult  their  art,  show  its  capabilities,  aud  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness.  They  were,  ne  thought,  especially 
indebted  to  Mr.  Chorrill  for  the  minuteness  and  care  with 
which  ho  had  explained  tho  mode  employed  in  producing  the 
beautiful  resu'ts  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Ho  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Rejlander  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving 
truth  in  photography.  Ho  remembered  some  very  pretty  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  Grundy,  of  shipping  scones,  which  ho  (Mr.  B.) 
had  admired  very  much  ; but  he  subsequently  learnt  that  they 
were  produced  from  small  models,  aud  the  masses  of  rock  from 
bits  of  coal.  Henceforward  ho  never  looked  at  the  pictures 
with  tho  same  pleasure  as  before.  In  the  individual  case  to 
which  Mr.  Cherrill  had  referred,  an  error  was  intentionally 
committed  to  point  a moral  for  the  undiscriminating  critics 
who  were  fond  of  pointing  out  imaginary  faults,  and  could  not 
detect  real  ones.  In  conclusion,  ho  would  pay  his  tribute  of 
admiration  for  those  who,  like  Mr.  Robiusou,  aimed  to  elevato 
tho  art,  and  for  that  old  master  of  tho  photographic  art,  Mr. 
Rejlander.  He  well  remembered  hearing  the  highly  apprecia- 
tive remarks  of  tho  late  Prince  Consort  on  the  “ Two  Ways  of 
Life”  when  it  was  exhibited  at  tho  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
at  Manchester. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  proposing  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cherrill,  thought  tie  might  safely  iuclude  in  it  a unanimous  ex- 
pression of  that  meeting  in  favour  of  the  method  described,  as 
most  legitimate  and  producing  most  artistic  results,  equal, 
within  their  own  especial  scope,  to  many  of  the  best  pictures 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  And  the  method  of  producing 
them  boro  some  analogy.  As  the  best  paintings  were  taken 
from  many  studies  produced  separately,  so  were  these  from 
various  studies  and  various  negatives  taken  separately  and 
then  combined  into  one  harmonious  whole  by  tho  photo- 
grapher’s method,  as  the  painter  produced  a complete  picture 
by  his  method.  Tho  fact  that  in  the  compositions  Hie  figures 
were  portraits  could  not  militate  against  the  art  value  of  tho 
pictures.  This  was  common  in  paintings.  Take  Elmore's 
picture  of  the  “ Invention  of  the  Stocking-loom,”  for  instance, 
in  which  tho  female  figure  was  a portrait  of  the  artist's  wife. 
He  asked  them,  in  giving  a cjrdial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cher- 
rill for  this  paper,  to  include  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Rejlander 
as  well  as  Mr.  Cherrill,  for  their  services  to  tho  photographic 
community  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Cherrill,  in  responding,  said  that  he  regarded  tho 
Chairman’s  remark,  that  tho  process  of  combination  printing 
had  the  approbation  of  tho  gentlemen  in  this  room,  had  ptid  it 
tho  highest  compliment  possible,  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Photographic  Society  was  worth  having,  and  at  once  stamped 
anything  as  meritorious  upon  which  it  was  bestowed.  Ho  felt 
the  more  pleasure  in  acknowledging  this,  because  it  furnished 
such  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  those  whose  incompetent 
criticism  was  doing  moro  than  anything  else  to  lowor  and  de- 
grade photography. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting, 
which  would  be  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Louis 
Bing  would  read  an  article  on  Actinometry,  and  exhibit  his  new 
actinomoter.  At  the  March  meeting  Mr.  Woodbury  would 
give  a demonstration  of  his  photo-relief  printing  process, 
several  very  fino  specimens  of  which  were  now  exhibited  in  the 
room. 

The  specimens  in  question  were  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
perfection  to  which  tliis  process  has  now  attained,  and  included 
some  very  fine  10  by  8 portraits. 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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American  Institute.— Photographic  Section* 

The  usual  meeting  was  hold  in  December,  Professor  Joy  in 
the  chair. 

After  some  routine  proceedings, 

Mr  Mason,  Recording  Secretary,  read  a paper  on  his  method 
of  copying,  giving  the  greatest  precision  and  exactness  in  sub- 
jects requiring  the  preservation  of  an  exact  scale. 

Mr.  Anthony  exhibited  some  fine  stereo  prints  of  exceed- 
ingly warm,  rich  tones,  very  excellent,  particularly  brilliant 
and  clear  in  the  whites  (see  p.  32). 

Professor  Joy  exhibitedhis  albumof  photographs  of  colebratod 
scientific  men. 

Mr.  Anthony  described  the  new  “ Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,” 
made  by  Dallmeyor,  especially  useful  to  the  “ dry  ” workers,  as 
being  second  only  to  tho  portrait  combination  for  rapidity  of 
action. 

The  Reporter  to  tho  Philadelphia  Photographer  adds  : — “ I 
fully  indorse  his  praise  of  this  now  lens,  being  nble,  from  actual 
use  of  an  8 by  1C,  to  assert  that  it  is  nearly  as  quick  as  the 
portrait  lens,  will  cover  a 9 by  11  plate,  sharp  to  the  corners, 
with  very  largo  diaphragm,  consequently  working  deep  and 
thoroughly  into  shadows,  which  with  tubes  that  light  but 
feebly  is  not  the  case,  and  copying  most  excellently  well. 

“ By  comparison  with  the  lens  (Fitz)  I have  long  used,  and  by 
no  moans  a slow  worker,  the  exposure  of  tannin  plates  will  be 
reduced  7o  per  cent. 

Various  decoctions  have  been  ordered,  from  time  to  time,  by 
learned  and  skilful  men,  with  which  to  dose  the  far  too  slow 
dry  plate,  either  in  its  preparation  or  development ; but  none 
have  hurried  it  onward  so  rapidly  as  Dallraeyer. 

The  French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  tho  4th  ult.,  M.  Balart, 
president,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Blanc  read  a short  note  on  obtaining  skies  in  photo- 
graphy. After  enumerating  tho  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
production  of  those  effects  direct  upon  a landscape  negative,  and 
stating  that  he  believed  no  instructions  had  yet  been  published 
in  regard  to  the  subject,  he  said  : “ I commence  by  collecting 
a series  of  good  cloud  negatives  ; then,  in  order  to  print  from 
ono  of  them  upon  an  unfixed  picture,  of  which  the  sky  has  been 
carefully  shielded  from  the  light,  I place  the  negative  in  con- 
tact with  the  print  in  tho  pressure  frame,  and  partially  cover 
the  latter  on  the  outside  with  a photograph  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, cut  roughly  into  shapo  by  means  of  a pair  of  scissors. 
The  print  outside  the  frame  is  likewise  an  unfixed  one,  so  that 
it  blackens  in  the  light.  I expose  in  the  shade,  a few  minutes 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  when  the  clouds  aro  printed 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  even  the  trace  of  a join  in  the 
finished  picture.  As  it  is  indispensable  to  watch  the  progress 
of  tho  printing,  I attach  the  mask  to  the  frame  by  merely 
moistening  it,  and  this  is  afterwards  dried  and  preserved  with 
the  negative  for  further  use.” 

M.  Poitevin  addressed  a note  to  the  Society  in  reference  to 
the  recent  communications  mado  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker 
with  respect  to  photographic  enamels.  M.  Poitevin  states  that 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1863  he  instructed  more  than  forty  per- 
sons in  the  different  manipulations,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  tho  preparation  of  the  sensitive  film,  are  identical  with  those 
now  made  known  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker.  These  gentle- 
men, it  is  true,  do  not  put  forward  any  claim  to  bo  considered 
the  originators  of  the  process  they  teach,  but  M.  Poitevin  thinks 
that  in  justice  to  himself  it  should  be  recorded  that  to  him  is 
due  tho  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  elaborate  the  process. 

M.  Amand  Durand  presented  the  Society  with  several  speci- 
mens of  his  heliographic  engraving  processes. 

MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  made  some  further  observations  on 
the  production  of  photographic  enamels,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  best  methods  of  preventing  the  crystallization  of  the 
bichromate  in  the  sensitive  film. 

M.  Ferrier  believed  that  the  bichromate  bath  was  of  too 
concentrated  a description,  and  stated  that  if  instead  of  10  per 
cent,  only  1^  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  were  em- 
ployed, the  operations  would  bo  conducted  with  a much  greater 
degree  of  certainty. 

M.  Soulier  presented  a favourable  report  upon  the  keeping 
qualities  of  M.  Despaquis’ sinsitive  paper.  The  latter  gentle- 
man exhibited  specimens  of  carbon  photographs  mounted  upon 

* Condensed  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


painter’s  canvas,  and  obtained  by  means  of  tho  so-called  collo- 
dion-cuir. 

MM.  Schaeffxeu  and  Mohr  exhibited  a new  photographic 
paper  sensitized  by  means  of  carbonate  of  silver,  and  read  a 
note  respecting  its  production,  which  we  have  already  pub- 
lished. 

M.  Romain-Talbot  exhibited  a new  enlarging  apparatus, 
illuminated  by  means  of  a magnesium  lamp. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

<g' 
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Photography  in  the  Future. — The  Athenccum , in  noticing 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  Life  of  Audubon  the  naturalist,  says  : — ■ 
“ Whilst  thanking  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Audubon 
for  a readable  and  interesting  book,  we  must  record  a wish  for 
a life  of  Audubon  which  shall  be  written  by  an  ornithologist, 
and  illustrated  by  an  artist  with  coloured  sun-pictures.”  When 
will  the  latter  part  of  this  hope  become  a possibility  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury’s  Photo-Relief  Process. — The  re-opened 
works  at  Brompton  have  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  outside  press,  and,  notwithstanding  some  curious  blunders 
in  tho  descriptions  of  the  process,  some  very  interesting 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  Daily  News, 
in  an  excellent  article,  says : — “ Photographic  printing  has 
ordinarily  meant  sur.-printing ; but  it  will  not  do  so  much 
longer.  Indeed,  such  is  the  wondorful  vista  now  opened  before 
us  that  wo  should  r.ot  bo  surprised  to  see,  in  tho  courso  of  tho 
next  two  or  three  years,  our  pictorial  contemporary,  tho  Illus- 
trated News,  printed  with  all  the  original  drawings  of  tho  artists 
by  the  new  process  of  mechanico-photography  invented  by  Mr. 
Woodbury.  This  is  not  altogether  so  wild  a prophecy  as  it 
seems,  for  already  we  have  witnessed  the  printing  off  of  many 
impressions,  precisely  equal  and  similar  to  the  finest  photo- 
graphic copies,  almost  in  the  time  it  has  taken  to  write  these 
words.  * * '*  There  is,  however,  a wide  field,  and  one  of 
incalculable  profit  and  usefulness,  open  to  the  Photo-Relief 
Printing  Company,  without  touching  the  ground  occupied  by 
ordinary  printing.  Tho  whole  round  of  book  illustration 
would  seem  to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  tho  process, 
and  this  with  a variety  and  artistic  effect  hitherto  wholly  un- 
attainable either  by  the  copper-plate,  the  wood  block,  or  tho 
lithograph.  The  very  qualities  of  style  and  perfection  of  draw- 
ing which  we  have  had  so  long  to  lament  over  as  being  lost  in 
the  translation  of  the  artist’s  original,  can  by  this  means  be  as 
accurately  placed  before  the  eye  as  if  we  were  shown  at  once 
the  picture  of  the  master.  We  have,  in  fact,  a method  of  pic- 
torial reproduction  perfect,  expeditious,  and  cheap.” 

Architectural  Photographs. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Twyman,  of  Ramsgate,  an  interesting  series  of  whole-plate 
photographs  of  Pugin’s  church — St.  Peter’s,  we  believe — at 
Ramsgate.  The  architectural  subject  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  rendering  in  many  respects  pleasing.  The  lines  are 
straight,  and  the  definition  good.  They  are  produced  by  Mr. 
Ross’s  doublet. 

Murder  of  a Photographer. — A daily  contemporary  states 
that  an  inquest  was  opened  at  Totton,  near  Southampton,  on 
Tuesday  evening  week,  on  the  body  of  Henry  Barfoot,  a photo- 
grapher, aged  26.  The  wife  of  the  deceased  said  that  he  left 
home  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-eve  wiih  some  work  he  had 
finished  for  Mrs.  Colt,  of  Rownham  Park,  and  about  seven  in 
the  evening  ho  returned  with  his  face  covered  with  blood,  and 
his  clothes  wet  and  dirty.  The  deceased  said  that  he  had  been 
set  upon  by  two  men  at  Three  Ash-Corner,  a lonely  spot  near 
his  own  house,  and  violently  assaulted,  being  wounded  in  tho 
mouth  and  on  the  head,  and  finally  kicked  into  a ditch  full  of 
water.  At  an  adjourned  inquest  a verdict  was  returned  to  tho 
effect  that  deceased  died  from  erysipelas  consequent  upon 
injuries  inflicted  by  some  person  unknown. 

Fire  in  a Glasgow  Studio. — The  Glasgow  papers  stato 
that  an  alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  John 
Urie,  photographer,  Buchanan  Street.  After  the  fire  broke 
out  it  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a few  minutes  tho 
photographic  studio,  constructed  of  wood  and  glass,  was  ono 
mass  of  fire  -the  flames  ascending  several  yards  above  the  roofs 
of  tho  adjacent  buildings.  Several  other  buildings  woro  burnt. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  broke  out  in  the  photographer’s  premises.  Tho  damage, 
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tha  greater  part  of  which,  we  understand,  is  covered'  by  in- 
surance, will  probably  amount  to  .£3,000. 

The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic. — The  thirty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Friday,  the  8th, 
in  the  groat  hall  of  the  building  at  Falmouth,  J.  St.  Aubyn, 
M.P.,  presiding  on  the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings Mr.  Dyinond  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee. 
Tho  exhibition  of  photographs  in  connoetion  with  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  had  been  a very  great  success,  so  much  so 
that  a committee  and  society  were  now  forming  in  Devon  to 
join  the  Cornwall  one,  and  amalgamate  with  the  original 
Society  in  Pall  Mall  East.  The  photographs  of  archaeological 
and  typographical  importance,  with  the  accompanying  plans  and 
underground  workings,  prepared  under  the  able  direction  of 
Lieut.  Warren  and  Sopgoaut  Birtle,  had  created  a large  amount 
of  interest,  and  brought  an  accession  of  a groat  many  subscribers 
to  the  fund ; while  the  lecture  and  descriptions  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Saltern  Rogers,  on  the  “ Excavations  of  Jerusalem,”  have 
caused  a largo  number  of  clergymen  to  become  members  ; their 
active  interest  has  been  warmly  met  at  the  head  office,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  Exploration  Society  will  receive 
a great  amount  of  benefit  and  support  at  their  hands. 

Importance  of  Cleanliness  in  Chemical  Operations. — 
The  idea  of  cleanliness  in  all  its  accuracy  is  known  only  to 
chemists.  When  preparing  a substance  for  analysis,  is  there 
any  troublo  that  wo  avoid  if  wo  can  aid  success?  What ! in  a 
vile  laboratory?  Yes;  no  foul  air  must  touch  these  bodies 
Air,  that  which  tho  most  sensitive  persons  would  consider 
sweet,  would  bo  poison.  The  slightest  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
or  moisture,  things  found  in  all  breezes,  would  make  some 
analyses  imperfect.  We  can  well  remember  when  in  that  stage 
of  learning  when  sulphur  and  hydrogen  aro  so  much  employed 
for  metals,  wo  rushed  forward  to  seek  advice,  but  wore  driven 
back  from  the  sanctum  by  tho  usually  most  urbane  and  pleasant 
friend.  What  could  that  mean?  Ho  was  preparing  a silver 
salt  in  order  to  obtain  an  important  atomic  weight. — Chemical 
News. 


Ccmsyoufcfuts. 

W.  W. — Oi'.r  back  volumes  contain  a largo  number  of  articles  on 
tho  construction  of  glass  rooms.  If  you  have  tho  volumes,  a 
glance  at  the  index  will  assist  you.  Our  Year-BooK  for  1866 
contains  an  exceedingly  useful  article  on  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  glass  room,  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Our  Year- 
Books  for  1861  and  1865  also  contain  much  information  on  the 
subject,  and  some  diagrams. 

J.  L.  W. — The  most  prominent  fault  in  the  card  you  enclose  is  the 
use  of  too  dark  a background.  Wherever  a portrait  is  intended 
for  vignetting,  the  background  should  be  light,  so  that  the 
vignetted  portion  may  be  graduated  softly  into  the  white  margin. 
It  is  important,  also,  in  order  to  secure  a good  effect,  to  avoid 
making  the  vignetted  portion  of  a formal,  regular  shape,  and 
also  to  avoid  leaving  much  of  the  ungraduated  background  over- 
head. 2.  Wo  never  recommend  home-made  varnishes.  There 
are  so  many  conditions  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a good 
varnish  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  an  amateur,  that  success 
is  rarely  attained.  The  quality  of  the  individual  sample  of  gum, 
foi  instance,  will  often  requiro  a modification  of  formula  which 
only  experience  can  suggest.  The  strength  of  the  alcohol  may 
also  be  at  fault.  The  formula  you  mention  would  scarcely,  we 
think,  produce  a first-class  negative  varnish,  as  it  would  lack 
hardness.  But  the  defect  you  mention — tho  occurrence  of  a 
series  of  dull  rings — is  probably  duo  to  two  causes  : insufficient 
resin  and  too  weak  alcohol.  3.  The  object  of  using  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  fixing  bath  is  to  increase  its  solvent  action  on  the 
silver  salts,  and  to  prevont  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposul- 
phite and  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  The  purpose  for  which 
hypochlorite  of  soda  was  recommended  was  to  remove  the  final 
trace  of  hyposulphite  from  the  washed  print  by  converting  it 
into  a sulphate.  Its  use  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 
4.  The  gelatino-iron  developer  generally  requires  the  plate  to 
be  a little  longer  exposed  than  tho  ordinary  plain  iron  solution. 
If  you  wish  to  use  it,  the  best  plan  is  to  add  a little  of  the  mix- 
ture you  describe  to  a plain  iron  solution.  You  will  find  very 
full  information  on  this  subject,  and  various  recipes,  in  our 
Year-Book  for  1868. 

1’.  F.  Salistung. — A silver  bath  used  for  floating  iodized  paper 
will  keep  perfectly  with  proper  care,  without  other  precaution 
than  occasional  strengthening. 

W.  Q.  P. — As  a rule,  after  flooding  with  the  golden  syrup  solu- 
tion and  draining,  the  plate  will  be  insensitive  to  ordinary  day- 
light ; but  samples  of  the  syrup  may  differ  somewhat  In  this 


respect.  It  is  scarcely  wise,  however,  to  run  the  risk  of  expo- 
sure to  full  light.  It  is  better  to  place  the  plate  in  the  box  at 
once,  and  examine  in  a dull  light  at  home.  There  would  bo 
some  slight  risk  of  allowing  a solution  containing  iodine  to  re- 
main on  the  plate,  as  it  would  tend  to  convert  tho  reduced  silver 
forming  the  image  into  iodide  of  silver.  If  you  wish  to  try  it, 
use  not  iodine,  but  iodide  of  potassium  ; this  would  stop  develop- 
ment and  prevent  fog.  ft  might,  however,  slightly  interfere 
with  tho  facility  for  subsequent  intensifying ; but  this  will  be 
best  determined  by  trial. 

J.  G.  B. — We  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing  you  the  Adam- 
Salomon  pictures  if  you  call  at  our  private  residence,  36,  Canon- 
bury  Park  South  ; Wednesday  is  the  best  day  to  find  us  at  homo 
with  certainty. 

Oxoniensis. — For  general  usefulness  we  should  select  B out  of 
your  list ; but  if  you  require  tho  lens  for  landscape  only,  an 
ordinary  single  lens  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  any, 
will  work  as  rapidly,  and  will  give  the  most  brilliant  image. 

Citric  Acid. — You  aro  still  scarcely  sufficiently  explicit.  You 
do  not  state  at  what  stage  of  the  operations  the  spots  appear. 
If  there  is  no  turbidity  in  the  collodion  or  bath,  possibly  your 
hypo  fixing  bath  has  been  decomposed  by  some  means,  and  such 
spots  might  then  be  caused  by  free  sulphur  in  the  fixing  bath. 

rii  Pw. — Amraonio-nitrato  of  silver  is  made  by  adding  liquid 
ammonia  to  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tho  first  result 
will  be  the  formation  of  a precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver. 
Ammonia  is  still  gradually  added  until  the  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved. This  solution  constitutes  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver. 
2.  A solution  containing  3 grains  of  each  will  serve. 

T.  E. — The  card  portrait  enclosed  is  a soft,  good  photograph. 

Reflector. — It  is  quite  possible  to  repair  the  “silvering”  of  a 
looking-glass,  but  unless  you  have  a little  mauipular  skill  you 
had  better  entrust  it  to  those  accustomed  to  such  work.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  out  away  a portion  where  the  abrasion 
is,  so  as  to  get  a space  of  regular  shape  and  with  clean  edges. 
Then  take  a piece  of  tinfoil  a little  larger  than  tie  space  and 
drop  a little  mercury  on  its  surface,  where  it  will  quickly  spread 
and  form  an  amalgam.  The  piece  so  treated  is  then  to  be  lifted 
by  means  of  a brush  or  piece  of  cotton- wool,  and  applied  to  the 
glass  and  gently  pressed  down. 

Old  Subscriber. — To  become  a member  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  you  require  to  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  a member, 
and  your  name  will  then  be  submitted  to  the  ballot  of  tho 
members.  Tho  subscription  is  one  guinea  a year,  and  there  is 
an  entrance  fee  of  ono  guinea.  We  agree  with  your  remarks  on 
the  Relief  Fund.  Thanks  for  promise  of  contribution.  Your 
letter  was,  unfortunately,  mislaid,  or  it  would  have  been  answered 
last  week. 

J.  Maycock. — Frost  effects  have  often  been  photographed  effec- 
tively, but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  frost  figures  on  panes  of 
glass  have  been  taken.  That  it  would  be  quite  possible  thero 
can  be  no  doubt.  Possibly,  however,  the  effect  can  be  more 
easily  imitated  by  the  various  crystalline  effects  produced  by 
solutions  of  different  salts.  2.  The  object  of  fuming  sensitive 
paper  for  prints  is  to  neutralize  any  free  acid  present,  and  to 
form  oxide,  and  so  secure  greater  sensitiveness.  3.  By  tho 
mode  which  you  propose  you  would  form  a portion  of  ncetate  of 
iron,  which  tends  to  give  more  vigour  than  sulphate  of  iron  ; but 
no  other  advantage  would  be  gained.  4.  The  original  process 
we  know  produces  very  good  negatives  ; and  for  those  who  do 
not  object  to  preservative  processes  as  distinguished  from  dry 
processes,  it  is  a good  process.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving 
you  our  opinion  of  tho  print.  5.  As  a rule,  tho  wet  process  is 
desirable  for  interiors  where  there  is  little  light. 

M.  D. — Tho  full  account  of  the  enamelling  operations  of  Messrs. 
Geyrnet  and  Alker  is  given  in  their  book.  We  have  published 
their  various  communications  to  the  French  Society.  You  will 
find  a tolerably  clear  account  of  a method  similar  to  that  they 
use  in  our  new  Year-Book. 

Col.  Greenlaw. — Thanks.  Tho  communication  did  not,  unfor- 
tunately, arrive  in  time  for  our  Year-Book,  but  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  inserting  it  in  the  News.  Wo  shall  also  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  testing  and  reporting  thereon. 

J.  Roberts. — In  our  next. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  — A communication  containing  notes  on 
various  subjects,  dated  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  without  any 
signature,  received. 

W.  P.  F.  (II.  K.). — We  are  much  pleased  with  a sight  of  tho 
interesting  Chinese  photographs.  Both  the  views  and  the  por- 
traits are  good. 

Several  Articles  in  type,  and  Reviews,  are  again  compelled  to  stand 
over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

*,*  All  photographs  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  for  registration  receive 
attention  at  once  ; but  the  pressure  on  our  space  sometimes  compels  us 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  in  this  column.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  non-acknowledgment  at  once  does  not  necessarily 
imply  non-receipt  or  non-registration. 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  MR.  SWAN’S  CARBON 
PATENT. 

On  another  page  trc  print  a communication  from  Mr. 
Blair,  in  which  he  enters  tolerably  fully  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  Swan  for  carbon  printing.  Mr.  Blair  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  ingenious,  and  continues  one  of  the  most 
constant,  carbon  experimentalists  in  this  country,  his 
name  being  associated  with  an  independent  discovery  of 
the  intent  important  of  the  principles  involved  in  carbon 
printing.  lie  is  in  no  wise  connected  with  professional 
photography,  and  all  his  labours  have  been  given  freely 
and  disinterestedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  'With 
such  credentials,  Mr.  Blair  will  be  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion, and  any  discussion  Which  may  arise  from  his  remarks 
will  be  free  from  the  complicating  element  of  commercial 
interest.  The  validity  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent,  or  of  any  of  the 
individual  claims  contained  therein,  can,  of  course,  only  be 
settled  by  a legal  tribunal,  and  a layman’s  opinion  will 
not  weigh  in  the  legal  issue ; but  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Blair  re- 
gards the  monopoly  conferred  by  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  as 
much  more  comprehensive  and  sweeping  than  it  really  is, 
or  is  claimed  to  De.  As  a clear  idea  of  what  is  public  pro- 
perty, and  of  what  is  protected  by  the  patent,  is  of  some 
importance  to  photographers,  we  shall  briefly  state  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  facts. 

At  the  outset  we  may  state  our  conviction  that,  however 
comprehensive  may  be  the  specification  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
patent,  he  cannot  acquire  by  it  an  exclusive  property  in 
anything  which  he  did  not  originate.  All  that  was  pub- 
licly known  or  in  use  before  the  date  of  the  patent  is 
public  property  still.  The  patentee  possesses,  in  common 
with  the  public,  the  right  to  use  all  that  was  known,  and  to 
use  it  in  conjunction  with  new  operations  of  his  own  ; but 
he  acquires  no  exclusive  right  in  anything  but  the  new 
operations,  and  cannot  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 

Sublic  right  to  apply  the  public  stock  of  knowledge. 

emove  the  novelties  introduced  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  all 
other  operations  in  carbon  printing  still,  we  believe, 
remain  unprotected.* 

Mr.  Blair  classifies  the  things  known  before  Mr.  Swan’s 
patent  into  five  divisions : — l«t,  the  use  of  bichromate  of 
potash  as  a sensitive  agent ; 2nd,  its  use  with  gelatinous 
substances  ; 3rd,  the  necessity  of  exposing  on  one  side,  and 
washing  on  the  other  ; 4th,  Fargier’s  method  of  effecting 
this ; 5th,  the  use  of  a bath  of  bichromate  to  sensitize  a 
gelatinous  surface.  Of  none  of  these  can  Mr.  Swan  claim 
the  origin,  and  all  of  them  are  still  open  to  the  use  of  the 

* Since  tbis  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  specification  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  which  appears,  however,  chiefly  to  claim  the  exclusive  use  of 
certain  transfer  papers.- Et>. 


public  ; and  we  repeat — because  it  cannot  be  too  well  im- 
ressed  on  the  minds  of  photographers — that  all  the  public 
new  and  used  before  the  date  of  the  patent  in  question 
they  are  at  full  liberty  to  use  now. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a discussion  on  the 
propriety  of  patenting  inventions  based  on  progressive 
discoveries.  The  expediency  of  such  patents  is  open  to 
discussion,  and  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  right  to  patent  such  inventions  cannot,  we 
suppose,  be  disputed,  if  the  monopoly  secured  be  con- 
fined to  the  actual  novelty  introduced  by  the  patentee. 
This  is  the  essential  point,  a knowledge  of  which  is  im- 
portant. 

Let  us  enquire,  then,  what  was  the  novelty  introduced 
by  Mr.  Swan  into  carbon  printing  ? The  answer,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  very  simple  : he  introduced  a thing  and  a method, 
both  of  which  had  their  analogues  in  former  processes, 
but  not  in  such  a form  as  rendered  them  easily  practicable, 
or  available  for  commercial  purposes.  The  thing  was  a 
distinct  tissue,  readily  and  perfectly  permitting  exposure 
on  one  side,  and  development  on  the  other ; a tissue  which 
provided  for  the  sensitive  film  a temporary  support,  which 
could  be  removed  to  expose  the  opposite  side  of  the  film 
to  the  operation  of  development.  Until  Mr.  Swan  pro- 
duced it,  such  a tissue  was,  we  think,  unknown.  It  had  its 
analogue  in  Fargier’s  glass,  bearing  its  coating  of  sensitive 
pigmented  gelatine  ; but  the  limitation  in  size  involved, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  using  glass,  as  well  as  of  the  subse- 
quent operations,  sufficiently  checked  the  general  use  of 
Fargier’s  process.  Swan’s  tissue  also  had  its  analogue  in 
some  sort  in  Poitevin’s  original  form  of  prepared  paper,  and 
in  the  prepared  paper  which  Mr.  Blair  has  described  in  con- 
junction with  various  experiments  ; but  the  paper  in  these 
cases  never  had,  nor  was  intended  to  have,  the  character 
of  a temporary  support,  removable,  to  permit  develop- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  sensitive  layer  originally  in 
contact  with  the  paper,  and  opposite  to  that  exposed. 
We  believe,  then,  that  the  first  novelty  consists  in  the 
production  of  a tissue  consisting  of  the  carbon  com- 
pound and  collodion  or  “other  suitable  substance,” 
permitting,  in  a practicable  and  convenient  manner, 
the  exposure  on  one  side,  and  the  development  on  the 
other.  So  far  as  we  have  evidence,  such  a tissue  had 
never  before  been  described,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
public.  This,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  novelty  as 
regards  the  thing.  The  novelty  in  method  consists  in 
mounting  the  exposed  tissue  on  a suitable  substance,  so  as 
to  permit  the  convenient  development  of  the  image  on  the 
side  of  the  layer  of  the  carbon  compound  opposite  to  that 
which  had  been  exposed  to  fight.  Such  a plan  had  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  proposed  before.  It  had  its 
nearest  analogue  in  Fargier’s  method  of  coating  his  ex- 
posed gelatine  with  collodion,  so  that  when  the  glass  was 
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plunged  in  hot  water  the  exposed  surface  was  protected  by 
the  waterproof  coating,  and  the  image  developed  after  the 
film  of  gelatine  left  the  glass.  The  difficulty  of  the 
manipulations  here  naturally  limited  the  application  of  the 
process. 

In  another  point  we  think  Mr.  Blair  is  under  some  mis- 
conception. In  according  to  Mr.  Swan  the  credit  of  using 
india-rubber  for  temporary  mounting,  he  adds,  that  if 
Mr.  Swan  “had  confined  his  patent  to  that  particular  [the 
use  of  india-rubber],  no  one  could  have  had  any  just  cause 
to  grumble.”  Unless  we  mistake  the  matter,  the  use  of  no 
particular  adhesive  medium  for  mounting  is  protected — 
merely  the  use  of  a tissue  which,  by  such  mounting,  per- 
mits development  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  mode  of 
mounting  by  which  it  is  effected.  Any  suitable  adhesive 
medium  may  be  used,  but  none,  so  far  as  we  understand 
the  matter,  is  patented.  Mr.  Blair  speaks  of  albumen  and 
-starch  paste  as  included  in  the  patent.  As  we  understand 
the  matter,  no  adhesive  material  whatever  is  patented  ; but 
whilst  suitable  adhesive  material  may  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  patented  operations,  so  also  may  any  of  the  adhesive 
materials  named  be  employed  without  infringing  the  patent, 
provided  the  patented  tissue  and  the  method  of  mounting 
for  development  be  avoided. 

It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  important,  to  say  when 
albumen  was  first  used  for  mounting  previous  to  develop- 
ment. The  first  record  of  it  is  in  the  Photographic  News, 
the  20th  of  May,  1864,  where  Mr.  P.  Henderson,  in  a letter 
dated  May  12th,  describes  it  as  follows  : — 

Take  a piece  of  albuminized  paper  (I  have  used  the  paper  for  silver 
printing,  but,  of  course,  the  salt  would  be  omitted  when  prepared  for 
this  purpose)  ; slightly  damp  it,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  sticky  all 
over ; lay  the  tissue  gently  down  on  it,  beginning  at  one  side,  so  as  to 
re  vent  air-bubbles ; lay  a piece  of  clean  paper  over  both,  and  rub 
own  briskly  till  the  two  are  quite  adherent  to  each  other,  just  as  in 
mounting  a silver  print.  Then,  on  a piece  of  clean  glass,  pour  a few 
drops  of  strong  alcohol,  spread  over  the  glass,  and  lay  the  mounted 
tissue  down  on  it,  paper  side  down ; let  it  lay  a few  seconds,  when 
the  albumen  will  be  thoroughly  coagulated.  Pin  up  till  thoroughly 
dry,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  development,  and  no  amount  of  soak- 
ing will  ever  separate  them. 

This,  as  Mr.  Blair  had  not  seen,  but  as  he  will  observe, 
was  published  at  an  earlier  date  than  his  own  article  on 
albumen  for  mounting ; but,  as  Mr.  Blair  points  out,  it  is 
defective,  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  after  mounting,  instead  of  before,  which  Mr.  Blair 
has  shown  to  be  necessary.  The  idea  of  making  a transfer 
tissue  and  mounting  it  for  development  occurred  to  Mr. 
Davies,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  as  early  as  1862,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, only  in  relation  to  photolithographic  operations. 
In  July,  1864,  speaking  of  his  former  experiments,  he 
says : — “ llad  I been  less  intent  on  photolithography  in 
tints,  and  had  my  eyes  open  to  direct  printing  from  the 
negative,  probably  you  might  have  had  a carbo-gelatine 
process  from  me  long  since.” 

As  the  matter  stands,  however,  certain  poiuts  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  prints  in  half-tone  appear  to  be  protected 
by  patent,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  so  is  not  altogether  loss  to 
the  public,  inasmuch  as  the  possession  of  an  exclusive  right 
has  given  incentive  to  careful  and  persistent  experiment 
for  perfecting  the  process,  which  probably  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  undertaken.  No  one  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  improvements  in  question,  we  believe, 
except  those  who  intend  to  make  a profit  out  of  them ; 
for  we  have  understood — and  we  hope  and  believe  that  we 
are  not  mistaken — that  the  privilege  of  free  use  of  the 
patented  method  which  Mr.  Swan  intended  should  be  per- 
mitted to  amateurs  will  also  be  accorded  by  the  ccssionaires 
of  his  patent,  the  Autotype  Company. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC 
PROCESSES  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

V e were  recently  favoured  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  with  a sight 
of  a large  number  of  examples  of  photo-lithography  and 
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photo-engraving,  collected  in  the  chief  Continental  cities 
which  he  had  visited  expressly  with  a view  to  ascertain  tho 
progress  in  these  branches  of  the  art,  and  report  upon  them  to 
that  branch  of  the  Government  with  which  he  is  connected, 
and  by  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  report.  As 
Mr.  Waterhouse  had,  in  virtue  of  his  letters  of  introduction, 
access  to  excellent  sources  of  information,  and  opportunities 
of  observation,  his  report  will  possess  much  value.  He  has 
promised  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a resumi  of  such  infor- 
mation as  shall  possess  the  greatest  value.  As,  however, 
this  report  is  from  unavoidable  causes  delayed,  we  now  give 
a brief  description  of  the  specimens  of  chief  interest  which 
came  under  our  attention. 

We  were  scarcely  prepared  at  the  outset  to  learn  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  establishments  the  use  of  bitumen  of 
Judea  is  preferred  to  gelatine  and  a bichromate,  both  for 
photo-lithography  and  photo  engraving.  Several  fine  speci- 
mens of  photo-lithography  in  half-tone  which  we  saw  were 
produced,  Lieut.  Waterhouse  informed  us,  from  a stone  pre- 
pared with  bitumen.  A grained  stone  was  coated  with  a 
solution  of  bitumen  in  turpentine,  exposed  under  a nega- 
tive, washed  off  with  turpentine,  and  the  stone  containing 
the  image  again  slightly  grained.  By  such  a process  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  a good  printing  surface  with 
granular  half-tone  can  be  obtained.  The  best  photo- 
engravings in  line  which  we  saw  were  done  at  the  Royal 
Printing  Office,  Berlin.  The  method,  briefly  described, 
was  as  follows : A copper  plate  was  coated  with  a solu- 
tion of  bitumen,  exposed  under  a negative,  washed  oft', 
and  etched  with  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  relief  image 
thus  obtained,  an  intaglio  image  was  produced  in  electro- 
type, and  this  formed  the  printing-plate.  The  results 
were  exceedingly  fine.  The  most  perfect  photo-lithographs 
in  half-tone  were,  however,  unquestionably  those  of  M. 
Tessic  du  Motay.  The  process  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  lithography,  although  neither  stone  nor  zinc,  but  a 
copper  plate,  is  used,  as  a support  for  the  gelatine  film. 
The  results  are  exceedingly  beautiful ; but,  unfortunately, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  capable  of  producing  a very 
limited  number  of  impressions. 

o 

J'urdgu  ^Uscflhtnnr. 

The  Photograph isches  Archiv  contains  news  of  the  Ham- 
burg Photographic  Exhibition,  which,  owing  to  the  con- 
siderable increase  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  exhibitors  and  visitors,  it  has  been  decided  to 
keep  open  until  Christmas,  and  to  illuminate  with  gas,  in 
order  that  the  building  may  be  thrown  open  both  day  and 
night.  No  English  photographers  seem  to  have  forwarded 
specimens  of  their  skill,  a fact  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  collection  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  that  has  ever  been  brought  together.  Photo- 
graphers from  almost  every  town  in  Germany,  from 
Russia,  from  America,  from  India,  and  from  France  have 
sent  in  pictures,  those  from  the  last-named  country  includ- 
ing many  of  the  best  Paris  firms.  Thirty-two  silver  and 
sixty  bronze  medals,  besides  many  honourable  mentious, 
were  awarded,  the  eight  successful  candidates  for  the  first 
group  of  silver  medals  being  MM.  Franz  Benquc,  of 
Trieste ; Bergamasco,  of  St.  Petersburg ; Caccia,  of  Havre  ; 
Luekhardt  and  Matzner,  of  Vienna;  Reutlinger  and  Adam- 
Salomon,  of  Paris  ; and  Verveer,  of  the  Hague. 

A meeting  of  one  hundred  photographers  was  held  at 
Hamburg,  during  the  Exhibition,  to  consider  the  question 
of  forming  a German  Photographic  Association,  to  be  held 
every  two  years  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of  Germany. 
The  Association  is  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
different  photographic  societies,  but  will  confine  itself 
principally  to  the  elaboration  of  the  following  subjects: — 
The  establishment  of  a photographic  copyright;  the  crea- 
tion of  a relief  fund  for  widows  ; the  starting  of  a journal 
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as  the  organ  of  the  Association  ; the  institution  of  future 
exhibitions,  &c.  A committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject,  consisting  of  MM.  Albert.  Kruger,  Luckhardt. 
Richter,  Schrank.  and  Stinde. 

The  Mittheilungen  for  December  gives  a specimen  print 
of  M.  Grune's  photographic  process.  By  this  method  a 
photograph  of  any  object  may  be  transferred  to  a wood 
block,  and  the  latter  is  then  engraved  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  By  adopting  a process  of  this  kind  the  engraver 
on  wood  effects  a considerable  saving  of  time,  and  is 
enabled  to  render  the  object  more  faithfully. 

M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  lias  succeeded  in  producing  some 
very  fine  photo-mechanical  prints  by  a method,  it  is 
believed,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Tessie : M. 
Albert's  prints  appear,  however,  to  be  superior  to  those 
of  that  gentleman,  as  no  grain  is  apparent  in  them.  The 
process  is  also  stated  to  be  a much  more  serviceable  one. 
for  whereas,  in  that  of  M.  Tessie,  it  is  possible  to  pull  off 
but  70  copies  from  each  plate,  by  means  of  M.  Albert's  as 
many  as  1,000  may  be  produced. 

Dr.  Vogel  states  that  he  has  received  many  approvals  of 
Mr.  Gordon’s  gum  process,  one  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance having  obtained  three  dozen  good  negatives  out  of 
three  dozen  dry  plates.  This  photographer  states  that  the 
plates  are  endowed  with  excellent  keeping  qualities : his 
manner  of  preparing  them  was,  however,  slightly  different 
from  the  method  as  originally  made  known.  After 
washing  the  plate  twice  with  distilled  and  once  with 
ordinary  water,  he  poured  over  it  a 3-grain  (a  saturated) 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  afterwards,  before  drving, 
treated  it  with  a coating  of — 

Gum  arabic  20  grains 

Sugar-candy  ...  ...  ...  5 „ 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

The  negatives  produced  could  not  be  distinguished  in 
any  way  from  wet  collodion  plates. 

To  convert  the  liquid  from  old  dipping  baths  into  a 
serviceable  solution  for  sensitizing  paper,  M.  I .other,  in  the 
Mittheilungen , recommends  the  addition  of  three  times  their 
volume  of  water  to  precipitate  the  iodide,  and  then  filtra- 
tion until  the  argentometer  indicates  a strength  of  10  per 
cent,  of  silver.  If  the  iodide  remain  in  the  solution,  the 
toning  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  the  prints  assume  a 
reddish  tint  on  fixing. 

M.  Braun,  of  Dornacli.  has  recently  enlarged  his  estab- 
lishment, to  enable  him  to  proceed  more  rapidly  with  the 
carbon  printing.  All  reproductions  of  pictures  taken  by 
him  are  produced  exclusively  in  pigments,  although  for 
landscape  negatives,  &c.,  the  silver  process  is  still  used. 
At  Hamburg,  the  firm  of  Mencke  and  Co.  have  recentlv 
adopted  the  carbon  process,  which  is  worked  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Schaarwachter,  a former  pupil  of 
Dr.  Vogel’s. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Marseilles  Photographic 
Society.  M.  Mevnier  again  opened  up  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  the  Sel  Clement,  of  which  he  had  made  two 
analyses,  the  first  giving  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver 40  parts 

Nitrate  of  magnesia  60  „ 

The  second  analysis  was  of  a sample  received  direct 
from  M.  Clement,  and  gave  results  as  follows : — 

Nitrate  of  silver 38  parts 

Nitrate  of  magnesia  62  „ 

In  using,  therefore,  a bath  containing  15  per  cent,  of  Sel 
Clement,  one  was  working  with  a solution  containing,  in 
reality,  but  5-85  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver:  according 
to  M.  Mevnier  the  magnesia,  for  which  a very  high  price 
was  paid,  was  of  no  advantage,  and  he  therefore  protested 
against  the  pretensions  which  had  been  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  compound. 


At  the  same  meeting  M.  Taylor  exhibited  an  ingeniously 
contrived  photometre,  consisting  of  a series  of  cylindrical 
cells,  covered  with  an  opaque  material  through  which 
openings  had  been  made,  all  of  precisely  the  same  dimen- 
sions : the  number  of  these  openings  varied  in  every  case — 
as,  for  instance,  the  first  had  three,  the  next  six.  and  so  on. 
At  the  base  of  these  cylinders  was  a sheet  of  sensitized 
paper,  which  became  blackened  by  the  diffused  light 
entering  through  the  openings,  and.  of  course,  where  the 
latter  were  most  numerous,  there  the  greater  amount  of 
light  entered,  and  the  paper  was  the  more  rapidly  acted 
upon.  The  results  obtained  were  afterwards  compared 
with  a standard  scale. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  measurement  of  light,  by  M.  Radau.  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  paper  on  Photographic  Chemistry  by  the 
same  writer. 

A correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  writing  from  Gib- 
raltar, comments  in  exceedingly  favourable  terms  upon  the 
| work  of  M.  de  Antez,  of  that  town.  The  Spanish  studies 
of  this  photographer  are  said  to  rival  the  work  of  the  best 
Paris  artists,  his  skill  being  shown  in  the  great  variety  of 
his  subject-pictures,  whether  depicting  a love  scene  with 
guitar  accompaniment,  or  a deadly  combat  of  war  to  the 
knife.  Among  M.  Antez'  most  striking  studies  are.  ••  Re- 
| pose  after  Work."  the  sun  setting  over  a calm  landscape, 

I with  Spanish  peasants  resting  at  the  threshold  of  a cot- 
tage decked  with  overhanging  creepers,  and  listening  to 
the  sound  of  a guitar  played  by  a handsome  black-eyed 
I brunette  ; and  Waiting  for  an  Answer."  a young  gallant, 
I gorgeously  attired,  smoking  a cigar,  and  awaiting  the  ex- 
pectant reply,  for  which  he  will  evidently  not  have  to  stay 
very  long,  judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  lady,  whose 
profile  is  seen  at  the  partly  opened  lattice.  The  “ Devil's 
I Tongue  " and  the  ••  Governor's  Cottage  " are  mentioned 
as  two  of  the  finest  landscape  views  produced  by  M. 
Antez. 

A new  toning  salt  was  described  at  the  last  meeting  of 
1 the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Sel  Encausse.  It  is  mixed  with  a larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  according  as  sepia  or  black  tones  are 
required,  and  shaken  up  until  in  a frothy  condition.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  settle  forfour-and-twentv  hours,  but.  before 
j employment,  is  again  agitated.  A quantity  sufficient  to 
cover  the  prints  to  be  toned  is  poured  into  a porcelain 
dish,  and  the  photographs  are  then  plunged  into  it  in  a 
dry  condition  without  previous  washing,  the  bath  being 
! slightly  warmed  if  the  process  is  required  to  be  performed 
rapidly.  This  method  of  toning  is  said  to  be  a very 
economical  one.  for  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
prints  may  be  subsequently  collected  as  a residue  in  a very 
| pure  state  by  pouring  back  the  solution  into  a bottle, 

: allowing  to  settle,  and  then  decanting  off  the  upper  portion 
of  the  liquid. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Society,  some  albuminous 
colouring  materials  were  shown  by  M.  Talbot  for  applica- 
tion to  albuminized  surfaces,  which,  if  large,  are  incapable 
of  receiving  pigments  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  order  to 
apply  these  albumen  colours  the  surface  of  the  print  is  first 
moistened,  and  the  pigment  then  diluted  by  means  of  a 
brush  impregnated  with  water ; the  picture  is  then  covered 
with  successive  transparent  coatings  of  colour  until  suffi- 
cient intensity  has  been  produced.  The  colours  brighten 
up  on  drying. 

Dr.  Phipson,  the  able  English  correspondent  of  the 
Moniteur , in  alluding  to  the  fact  of  an  atmosphere  being 
purified  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and  the  generation  of 
sulphurous  acid,  states  that  inasmuch  as  silver  photographs 
are  injured  by  contact  with  this  latter  compound,  the  air 
contained  in  the  photographic  galleries  might  be  purified 
by  this  means  without  any  fears  being  entertained  of  the 
result.  He  states  that  pastilles  of  sulphur  are  now  manu- 
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factured  in  London  which  do  not  melt,  but  burn,  and  are, 
therefore,  specially  suited  to  the  purpose. 

According  to  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  the 
Sultan  has  just  conferred  upon  M.  Friedrich  v.  Voitlander 
the  decoration  of  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  in 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  that 
gentleman. 

The  same  journal  contains  the  text  of  a series  of  inter- 
esting lectures  upon  photographic  chemistry,  delivered  by 
Dr.  E.  Hornig  at  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Vienna.  Dr.  Hornig  carefully  goes  into  the  history  of  the 
art,  and  details  with  much  accuracy  the  early  experiments 
by  Charles,  Davy,  Wedgwood,  Hooper,  Young,  Niepce, 
and  Daguerre.  He  also  gives  a resume  of  the  progress  of 
photography,  its  adaptation  to  metal  plates,  to  paper,  and 
to  glass. 

M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  just  published  a work  entitled 
“ La  Lumicre,  ses  Causes  et  ses  Effets,”  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  sources  of  light,  while  the 
other  details  its  effects.  The  book  is  a very  complete 
treatise  of  what  is  at  present  known  of  the  subject,  and  the 
writer  has  gone  into  even  the  most  minute  details  in 
respect  to  photography.  A chapter  upon  photography  in 
colours  contains  an  account  of  the  researches  and  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  the 
whole  work  is  illustrated  with  many  original  woodcuts  and 
engravings. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  HOT  CLIMATES : 
Especially  its  Employment  for  Taking  Views  of 
Buildings  and  Dark  Interiors. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL. 

When  I was  taking  part  in  the  expedition  for  astronomical 
and  photographical  observation  of  the  eclipse  at  Aden,  in 
South  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  the  archaeological  photographi- 
cal expedition  for  taking  interesting  interiors  of  Upper 
Egypt,  I had  opportunity  for  making  a series  of  observa- 
tions which  are  of  much  practical  interest  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and  which  I propose  to  communicate  briefly  to 
the  reader,  expecting  that  I may  give  some  valuable  hint 
not  only  to  the  photographer  in  tropical  countries,  but 
also  to  our  compatriots ; for,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  some  European  climates  may  become 
sometimes  very  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone. 

To  the  photographer  who  works  in  a hot  climate  several 
difficulties  arise  in  an  intensified  degree  which  we  are 
troubled  with  in  operations  in  our  country,  as,  for  instance, 
dry  spots,  fogs,  insensibility  of  margins,  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  high  temperature  alone  ; but  my  experience 
at  Aden  and  in  the  desert  has  taught  me  that  the  amount 
of  moisture  present  in  the  air  plays  a very  important  part 
too.  In  the  atmosphere  at  Aden,  highly  saturated  with 
moisture,  I was  allowed  to  expose  wet  plates  without  any 
further  precaution  for  twenty  minutes,  at  26Q  Reaumur 
(90-5  Fahrenheit),  without  having  to  fear  dry  spots.  In 
the  dry  air  of  the  desert,  however,  I had  dry  spots  at  the 
same  temperature  and  with  the  same  chemicals  after  six 
minutes.  At  Aden  long  exposure  offered,  therefore,  but 
very  little  difficulty,  whilst  in  the  desert  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  the  desert,  they 
exhausted  my  patience.  Similar  observations  will  be  made 
in  Europe  in  hot  months,  and  it  will  be  found  wise  to  take 
our  precautions  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  First,  a few  remarks  about  the 

Apparatus. — During  my  longer  operations  in  very  dry 
and  very  hot  districts  of  Upper  Egypt  I observed  that 
apparatus  constructed  of  wood — as  cameras,  tripods,  &c. — 
very  soon  became  so  dry  that  the  planks  warped  or  burst. 
From  this  cause  a large  new  tripod,  the  camera,  and 
especially  the  small  objective  boards,  were  nearly  made 
useless.  In  order  to  avoid  this  trouble,  all  wooden  parts 
are  to  be  sheeted  with  metallic  bands,  which  prevent  the 


boards  from  separating,  but  not  from  warping  and  shrink* 
ing.  I secured  the  same  end  by  putting  into  the  camera, 
even  when  it  was  not  in  use,  a piece  of  wet  sucking-paste, 
and  covering  this  with  a wet  cloth.  We  may  also  moisten 
the  head-cloth,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  under  it  the  heat 
is  very  much  diminished.  For  the  same  purpose  the  cloth 
of  our  tent  was  often  moistened  from  the  exterior. 

We  employed  a camera  constructed  by  Mr.  Meagher, 
London.  It  could  be  distended  from  two  to  twelve 
inches,  allowed  of  employing  objectives  with  very  short 
focus,  stereoscopic  plates  to  plates  of  81  and  6^  in  any 
situation,  and  was  very  portable.  For  taking  architecture, 
especially  very  elevated  details,  as  friezes  and  relievos, 
we  employed,  besides  an  ordinary  tripod,  a very  large  one, 
the  feet  of  which  consisted  of  three  parts  which  could  be 
taken  to  pieces ; its  height  was  twelve  feet.  By  taking 
off  the  upper  part  it  was  shortened  to  eight  feet. 

For  taking  ceilings,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the 
camera  in  a vertical  position.  We  therefore  screwed  it  to 
the  side  of  one  of  the  legs  of  the  above-mentioned  tripod- 
stand,  and  this  latter  placed  into  proper  position,  with  the 
lens  pointing  upwards.  Canting  of  the  tripod  was  pre- 
vented by  the  heavy  weight  of  the  feet,  which  could  be 
increased  still  more  by  large  stones.  It  is  always,  in  my 
experience,  preferable  to  employ  a heavy  tripod-stand ; 
the  more  solid  its  construction  the  better  it  will  resist  the 
wind.  The  small  English  tripods  are  so  much  shaken  by 
the  breeze  that  photographing  is  very  often  impossible. 
Our  tent  was  one  of  Mr.  Rouch’s  construction. 

Objectives. — With  our  operations  we  were  often  obliged 
to  take  a view  of  walls  covered  with  inscriptions  and  re- 
lievos which  were  but  very  weakly  illuminated.  In 
such  cases  it  is  of  importance  to  employ  an  objective 
which,  with  a large  aperture,  gives  a bright  image  with 
details  to  the  very  margin,  in  order  to  get  a clear  pic- 
ture in  a proportionally  short  time.  Steinheil’s  aplanatic 
lens  proved  most  suitable.  No.  3 of  this  lens  afforded 
sufficiently  sharp  images  of  7 by  9 when  we  employed 
the  second  stop.  It  has,  compared  with  other  archi- 
tectural lenses,  a large  aperture  (one-seventh  of  the  focal 
length),  and  a flat  field.  Besides  this  lens  we  employed 
also  Busch’s  triple  and  pantoscopic  lenses,  and  Dall- 
meyer’s  triplet  and  wide-angle  lens,  when  we  had  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  light.  All  objectives  gave  pictures  of 
7 by  9,  but  their  focal  length  differing  from  4 to  10,  they 
were  employed  alternately,  according  to  the  distance  of 
our  point  of  view  from  the  object. 

The  Light. — The  very  weak  illumination  of  the  Fgyptian 
temples  and  tombs  often  obliged  us  to  take  our  refuge  to 
a remedy  till  now  little  employed  in  photography. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  we  increased  the  illumination 
by  reflected  sunlight.  This  means  is  a very  excellent  one, 
especially  in  Egypt,  where  there  is  no  want  of  sunshine. 
We  employed  two  ordinary  mirrors  of  4 inches  in  size. 
Two  persons  held  the  mirrors  in  this  manner  30  that  the 
sunbeams  were  reflected  to  the  object  which  was  to  bo 
taken,  and  by  slowly  moving  the  mirrors  during  the  ex- 
posure the  illumination  was  made  as  even  as  possible. 

I )ark  spots  of  the  object  naturally  received  the  sun  rays  for 
a longer  while  than  light  ones.  With  Steinheil’s  lens,  six 
or  seven  minutes’  exposure  sufficed  for  taking  such  objects, 
and  even  a shorter  time  would  have  done  if  we  could  havo 
disposed  of  better  reflectors. 

Where  this  means  could  not  be  employed  we  made  uso 
of  magnesium  light,  which,  however,  requires  a very 
actinic  objective.  Our  lens  was  a portrait  lens,  with  full 
aperture.  Naturally,  we  got  but  a very  small  field  of  suffi- 
cient sharpness,  so  that  we  could  only  take  a plan  of  six 
inches  size.  It  is  necessary  to  approach  the  magnesium 
lamp  to  the  objects  as  near  as  possible,  but  also  to  take 
care  that  the  natural  disposition  of  light  and  shade  is  not 
spoiled.  It  will  also  be  very  useful  to  move  the  lamp 
during  the  exposure,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  object  are 
equally  illuminated,  and  to  provide  for  wind,  to  remove  the. 
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smoke  of  the  magnesium  lamp.  If  the  object  is  about 
thirty  inches  distant  from  the  lamp,  the  magnesium  light 
is  of  no  great  use.  It  is  very  difficult,  too,  to  photograph 
in  caves  with  magnesium  light,  for  the  smoke  fills  the 
upper  parts  of  the  cave,  and  prevents  further  successful 
operations.  As  an  instance  of  the  consumption  of  wire,  I 
may  state  that  with  Dallmeyer’s  portrait  lens  of  2J-  of 
diameter  and  third  stop,  15  inches  (equal  to  4 grammes) 
of  wire  were  required  for  taking  a grey  wall  of  G feet 
extension. 

Very  often  we  employed  reflected  sunlight,  magnesium 
light,  and  daylight  at  once,  where  it  was  necessary  to  give 
additional  light  to  dark  corners.  Perhaps  the  best  lens  for 
this  purpose  is  Dallmeyer’s  new  patented  portrait  lens,  be- 
cause it  has  a large  field  and  even  picture  ; but  I have  not 
yet  tried  it. 

Collodion. — As  collodion,  we  employed  the  already- 
described  equivalent  collodion.*  It  keeps  for  months 
without  colouring  yellow,  contains  a very  little  amount  of 
ether,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  poured  on  very  easily,  and 
evaporates  very  slowly,  giving  a spongy  layer,  which  does 
not  dry  too  rapidly  in  high  temperature.  Collodions 
which  dry  rapidly  are  of  no  use  in  the  desert  at  all.  At 
1)0°  11.  (100°  Fahrenheit),  a temperature  which  our  ther- 
mometer showed  very  often  in  shade,  one  side  of  the  plate 
was  already  dry,  when  the  other  side  dripped  still  if  we 
employed  an  ether  collodion.  When  the  air  was  very  dry, 
and  long  exposures  were  required,  dry  spots  sometimes  .ap- 
peared. In  such  cases  I added,  with  much  success,  some 
of  Beyrich's  collodion  from  an  old  red  stock.  The  bottles 
containing  collodion  must  be  wrapped  up  in  wet  cloths  to 
keep  them  cool. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  SWAN’S  PATENT. 

DV  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

I have  perused  with  some  interest  the  editor’s  remarks  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News,  January  8,  p.  22, 
in  reference  to  the  operation  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  ; and  I 
must  say  that  while  I have  no  wish  to  be  unjust  to  Mr. 
Swan,  or  to  withhold  the  credit  to  which  he  is  well  entitled 
for  h is  successful  ingenuity,  I have  often  regretted  that  he 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  include  in  his  patent 
so  much  that  belonged  to  other  and  prior  processes.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  necessary,  descriptione,  to  render  his 
narrative  intelligible:  but  what  is  his  own,  and  what  is  not, 
is  left  very  undefined,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
this  would  have  a deterring  effect  on  the  prosecution  o(  new 
discovery.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  the  patent  will  not  be 
operative  in  regard  to  what  was  known  and  practised  before, 
but  so  many  things  are  all  linked  together  in  his  specifica- 
tion as  necessary  to  bring  about  the  results  aimed  at,  that 
every  one  cannot  draw  the  distinction  between  what  has 
been  originated  by  the  patentee,  and  what  is  public  property. 
Experimenters  are  kept  in  terror  lest  unwittingly  they  may 
lay  themselves  open  to  an  unpleasant  challenge. 

I am  aware  that  Mr.  Swan,  in  the  brief  controversy  I had 
with  him  about  this  very  process  of  single  transfer  by  means 
of  albumen,  which  occurred  after  he  had  applied  for  his 
patent,  but  before  he  had  completed  or  signed  or  lodged  his 
final  specification,  stated  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  no 
intentions  of  interfering  with  amateurs,  or  those  following 
the  art  for  pleasure  ; only  he  wished  to  share  in  the  profit 
of  any  commercial  speculations.  Now,  however,  that  Mr. 
Swan  has  sold  his  patent,  it  may  be  doubtful  how  far  even 
this  indulgence — shall  I so  call  it  ? — may  be  granted,  if  the 
technicalities  ot  the  law,  or  its  terrors,  can  prevent  it.  Com- 
panies are  proverbially  selfish,  and  sometimes  push  matters 
with  an  indiscretion  tnat  individuals  of  good  feeling  would 
be  ashamed  of ; although  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Auto- 
type Company  will  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule.  For 

* See  my  letter  on  the  Aden  Eclipse  in  the  Photographic  News. 


the  reasons  above  touched  upon,  however,  I am  strongly 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  complaint  of  your  corre- 
spondent, “ A Carbon  Amateur.” 

Let  us  for  a moment  look  at]  the  different  parts  of  the 
process  that  were  known,  and  in  one  shape  or  other  were 
practically  brought  before  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  was  obtained, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  what  is  strictly  his. 

First.  The  sensitizing  material  was  an  old  discovery  of 
Mungo  Ponton’s,  and  has  long  been  free  to  everybody. 

Second.  Gelatine,  albumen,  gumarabic,  and  other  similar 
organic  substances  mixed  with  coloured  pigments  and  bi- 
chromate, and  applied  to  glass,  paper,  &c.,  substantially 
similar  to  the  composition  of  Mr.  Swan’s  tissue,  but,  perhaps, 
not  laid  on  by  the  same  sort  of  mechanism,  were  used  by 
M.  Poitevin,  M.  Fargier,  and  others,  long  before  Mr.  Swan’s 
process  was  heard  of. 

Third.  The  correct  method  of  sunning  these  preparations 
on  one  side,  and  of  washing  them  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
explained  and  practically  tested  in  a variety  of  ways  by 
myself,  M.  Fargier,  and  others,  at  a pretty  early  period. 
It  is  true  in  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Swan  says  that  he  also, 
about  the  same  period,  recognised  the  same  principle,  and 
attempted  to  work  upon  it,  and  I have  too  much  respect  for 
Mr.  Swan  to  doubt  his  statement ; but  he  admits  at  the 
same  time  that  he  failed  in  his  first  testing  experiments. 
That  being  the  case,  he  of  course  failed  to  satisfy  himself ; 
and  the  matter  became  public  property  through  other 
channels.  It  did  so  at  the  end  of  1858  and  beginning  of 
1859.  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  was  obtained  as  late  as  1864,  and 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  in  his  specification 
he  ignores  the  previous  knowledge  and  practical  application 
of  the  method  of  treatment  referred  to.  He  says,  near  the 
beginning  of  his  specification,  “ The  employment  of  paper 
in  the  way  it  has  been  employed  hitherto,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  coloured  coating,  but  also  to  form 
ultimately  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  print,  obstructed 
the  removal  of  the  inner  or  back  portions  of  the  coloured 
coating,  and  prevented  the  obtaining  of  half-tone.”  He 
thus  ignores  the  process,  which  was  then  well-known,  of 
sunning  on  the  one  side,  and  washing  on  the  other ; and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  his  invention  consists  in  the 
formation  of  tissues  that  can  be  lighted  on  one  side,  and 
“ also  allow  free  access  of  water  and  the  unobstructed  re- 
moval of  the  non-affected  portions  of  the  coloured  matter 
from  the  opposite  side,  or  back,  in  the  act  of  developing.” 
In  short,  he  describes  this  as  if  he  was  the  inventor  of 
the  entire  improvement,  which  certainly  he  was  not. 

Fourth.  M.  Fargier  sunned  on  the  bare  gelatine  film,  and 
was  the  first  to  lift  that  impression  and  wash  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  did  so  by  means  of  a coating  of  collodion,  and 
affixed  the  picture  to  paper  by  a process  somewhat  delicate 
and  difficult  to  manipulate,  no  doubt,  but  involving  the  very 
same  sort  of  management,  which  is  more  easily  effected,  cer- 
tainly, by  Mr.  Swan’s  rubber  varnish,  or  by  the  use  of  albu- 
men. Now  look  at  the  matter  in  this  aspect:  Suppose 
Mr.  Swan’s  patent  had  existed  prior  to  M.  Fargier’s  (lor  he 
took  out  a patent  also),  would  not  the  adoption  of  Fargier’s 
method  by  any  one  have  been  regarded  at  once  as  a colour- 
able infringement  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent?  Well,  transpose 
the  chronological  position  of  the  two  patents,  in  the  case 
supposed,  and  what  is  the  evident  deduction?  Is  it  not  that 
Mr.  Swan’s  process  is  substantially  the  same  as  Fargier’s  in 
this  particular? 

Fifth.  As  far  as  I can  learn,  I was  the  first  myself  to  use 
a sensitizing  bath  in  carbon  printing,  and  to  prepare  paper 
with  aa  unsensitized  coating  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and  pig- 
ments, to  be  kept  in  stock,  and  only  sensitized  when  about 
to  be  used.  This  was  in  1863,  and  was  published  in  connec- 
tion with  a process  which  I then  recommended  for  direct 
printing.  Previous  to  that  time  the  bichromate  had  always 
been  mixed  with  the  carbonized  substance  employed  when 
applied  to  the  supporting  medium,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  mixture  or  prepared  medium  quickly  deteriorated 
by  keeping.  The  use  of  this  bath  is  a prominent  feature  in 
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Mr.  Swan’s  process,  and  enables  him  also  conveniently  to 
prepare  any  quantity  of  unsensitized  tissue,  and  keep  it  in 
stock  for  use,  or  dispose  of  it  by  sal;.  This  apparently 
simple  arrangement  has  aided  much  in  rendering  the  pre- 
pared materials  for  carbon  printing  conveniently  mercantile. 

All  these  particulars  now  stated  are  more  or  less  part  and 
parcel  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  without  which  he  could  not 
work  it,  and  none  of  which  he  can  claim  as  having 
originated. 

But  there  is  one  important  part  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process 
which  is  his  own,  and  which  nobody,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
has  ever  been  disposed  to  dispute:  I mean  the  use  of  india- 
rubber  varnish  to  effect  the  transfers  of  the  impressed  film, 
and  which  admits  of  a convenient  adjustment  of  the  pic- 
ture in  the  final  mounting  as  regards  right  and  left,  although 
taken  from  an  ordinary  negative.  This  is  the  leading 
feature  in  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  which  is  doubtless  a thing  of 
value,  and  which  is  admittedly  his ; and  if  he  had  confined 
his  patent  to  that  particular,  no  one  could  have  had  any 
just  cause  to  grumble. 

But  his  patent,  as  already  stated,  also  includes  albumen 
and  starch  paste  as  mediums  of  transfer  toa  permanent  sup- 
port where  a retransfer  is  not  wanted.  This  part  of  the 
patent  is,  I much  suspect,  never  wrought  practically,  but 
remains  a dead  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  patentees,  and  if 
others  arc  debarred  from  using  it,  then,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Patent  Laws,  the  public  are  deprived  of  its 
use  altogether. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I may  explain  that  Mr. 
Swan  applied  for  his  patent  in  or  about  February,  18G4 ; 
and  somewhere  about  that  time  he  explained,  at  a meeting 
of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  his  invention  so  far  as 
lifting  his  prepared  films  from  the  glass  was  concerned,  and 
the  use  of  the  india-rubber  varnish  in  effecting  a double 
transfer.  Thereafter,  as  he  was  allowed  by  the  Patent  Act 
some  six  months  to  prepare  and  file  a complete  specification, 
he  left  the  matter  to  rest  till  the  specified  time  was  about  to 
expire.  Then  I find  that  on  the  5th  of  July  of  that  year, 
and  before  his  patent  was  published  or  completed,  I wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Photographic  Notes — which,  by  some  unusual 
delay,  did  not  appear  till  15th  August — explaining  a mode 
of  transfer  by  means  of  albumen,  which  had  cost  me  some 
thought  and  trouble,  and  which  I considered  simply  an 
improvement  of  Fargier’s  method  ; and  on  this  paper  being 
published,  Mr.  Swan  then  came  forward  and  found  fault 
with  the  process  as  imperfect  (not  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stance that  I used  tcversed  negatives)  on  the  ground  that  it 
misplaced  the  objects  in  the  picture;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  stated  that  he  had  not  overlooked  this  process,  but  that 
it  would  appear  in  his  specification,  which  was  soon  to  be 
published.  Mr.  Swan's  specification  was  published,  and 
appeared  in  the  journals  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month  (September),  when  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
signed  and  completed  upon  the  27th  of  August,  about 
twelve  days  after  the  publication  of  my  letter;  and,  as  he 
had  stated,  it  was  then  seeu  to  contain  a reference  to  albu- 
men, &c.,  as  a means  of  transfer.  I suppose  nobody  knows 
but  Mr.  Swan  himself  whether  at  the  time  the  patent  was 
applied  for  and  certified  that  particular  phase  of  the  process 
had  been  contemplated  by  him.  I will  not  treat  Mr.  Swan 
so  uncharitably  as  to  believe  it  had  not.  At  the  same  time, 
I do  not  think  the  public  were  then  made  aware  that  his 
patent  was  to  embrace  this  process.  I did  not  see  the  adver- 
tisements, and  cannot  speak  of  this  as  a matter  of  fact ; but 
if  such  be  the  case,  then,  I believe,  great  doubt  will  hang 
over  its  legality.  Moreover,  I have  since  learned  from  Mr. 
G.  Wharton  Simpson’s  work  on  “ The  Production  of  Photo- 
graphs in  Pigments,”  which  was  written,  apparently,  chiefly 
in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process,*  that  even  as  early  as 
18G2  Mr.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh,  had  employed  albumen  as  a 

* The  work  in  question  was  undoubtedly  written  expressly  to  afford 
detailed  instructions  for  the  working  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process.  In  the 
chapter  of  " Historical  Notes  ” the  only  aim  was  to  record  facts,  without 
reference  to  any  interest  but  that  of  truth. 


means  of  transfer,  and  that  this  had  been  referred  to  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Society  iu  18G3,  though 
not  fully  divulged  till  the  following  year  — indeed,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  apparently  (viz.,  July),  when  my 
paper  was  lying  in  the  hands  of  Sir.  Sutton,  or  probably 
waiting  in  Jersey  for  his  return  from  some  of  his  boating 
excursions. 

In  the  whole  circumstances,  I could  have  much  wished 
that  Mr.  Swan  had  seen  his  way  to  give  up  any  claim  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  albumen,  lie  might  have  done  this 
without  the  slightest  inference  being  drawn  that  he  had 
not  experimented  with  it  as  an  independent  idea  of  his 
own,  and  perhaps,  if  within  his  power,  he  may  think  of 
doing  this  yet.  I believe  it  would  remove  some  existing 
dissatisfaction.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  use  of  albumen  as 
described  in  his  specification  is  a critical  and  uncertain 
process.  For  one  thing,  his  desciiption  is  somewhat  vague, 
for  he  does  not  explain  how  the  albumen  can  best  be 
applied.  He  only  says  that  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  coagulated  before  development. 
Now  I send  enclosed  a print  transferred  to  raw  albumen  — 
that  is,  albuminized  paper  moistened,  such  I suppose  as 
Mr.  Swan  meant  should  be  used — and  if  it  is  examined 
closely,  a curious  reticulation,  or  rather  dottiness,  will  be 
observed  in  the  background  and  half-shades.  That  is  a 
specimen  of  some  of  the  tricks  that  albumen  plays  when 
coagulated  only  after  being  attached  to  the  gelatine  tissue. 
I never  detected  anything  of  that  kind  when  I coagulated 
my  albumen  by  spirits  before  attachment  to  the  gelatine. 
But  the  question  recurs,  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Swan 
does  not  withdraw  his  claim,  Is  albumen,  which  has  long 
been  known  and  used  as  a paste,  forbidden  now  to  be  used 
in  any  form  as  a transfer  medium  for  carbon  prints, 
because  it  has  been  introduced,  in  the  manner  explained, 
into  Mr.  Swan’s  patent,  and  that  however  valuable  the 
improvements  may  be  that  have  been  or  can  be  introduced 
into  the  method  and  form  of  applying  it,  and  however  use- 
less and  inoperative  it  was  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Patentee?  Well,  it  will  be  said  this  is  a question  of  law, 
and  who  is  to  answer  it?  I shall  not  attempt  the  answer  at 
present,  but  content  myself  by  remarking  that  these  obser- 
vations are  made  more  in  the  iuterest  of  the  public  than 
myself,  and  not  with  the  slightest  wish  to  annoy  Mr. 
Swan,  for  personally  I have  no  reason  to  do  so,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  for  he  has  always  treated  me  in  a most  kind 
and  friendly  manner,  and  given  me  every  encouragement 
and  facility  to  try  his  process,  which  I did,  and  succeeded 
perfectly.  But  the  process  I have  been  referring  to  is 
really  not  known  or  recognised  as  “Mr.  Swan’s  Process,” 
and  lie  should  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
using  it. 

Bridgend , Perth,  \ith  January,  18G9. 


RECOVERING  TIIE  GOLD  FROM  OLD  TONING 
BATHS. 

BY  F.  W.  HART. 

[At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  the  enquiry,  “ What  is  the  best  method  of  recover- 
ing gold  from  old  toning  baths?”  having  been  found  in 
the  Question-Box,  the  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hart 
with  the  following  remarks.] 

1 generally  proceed  by  first  rendering  the  inert  solutions 
of  gold  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Then  add  a hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  till 
the  solution  ceases  to  be  rendered  cloudy  by  any  further 
addition.  Stand  in  a warm  place  for  subsidence  before 
pouring  off  the  clear  waste  solution,  add  a few  drops  of  iron 
solution,  to  make  sure  that  the  gold  has  been  completely 
deposited.  Such  being  the  case,  drain  off  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  wash  with  three  or  four  changes  of  acidulated 
j water,  and  finally  with  plain  water.  The  precipi- 
[ tate  will  now  consist  of  metallic  gold  and  chloride 
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of  silver.  In  onlcr  to  get  the  gold  in  a separate 
state,  I prefer  to  reduce  the  chloride,  and  bring  the 
metals  into  a button,  and  add  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  silver,  pour  it  out  into  a pan  of  water,  collect,  and  dis- 
solve in  nitric  acid.  The  gold  will  be  left  as  a dark  brown 
powder.  After  d Hunting  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  it  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water  till  the  washing 
gives  no  indication  of  silver  on  testing  with  a chloride  ; 
drain  off  the  water  closely,  and  dry  at  a gentle  heat, 
finally  bringing  the  powder  to  a low  red  heat,  when  the 
powder  will  take  a rich  golden  hue. 

If  the  mixed  precipitates  of  gold  and  chloride  of  silver 
are  not  reduced  and  melted,  but  treated  at  once  with  hot  ' 
hydrochloric  acid  to  which  nitric  acid  is  added  at  different 
times  till  effervescence  ceases,  then  the  solution  must  be  largely  ! 
diluted  with  water,  in  order  to  countered  the  property  that 
hydrochloric  acid  and  concentrated  chlorides  have  in  hold- 
ing chloride  of  silver  in  solution  ; then,  to  get  at  the 
amount  of  gold,  it  must  bo  reprecipitated. 

I have  had  many  samples  of  residue  sent  to  me  for  ex- 
amination. which  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron.  This  precipitate  would  be  readily  mistaken  by  the 
lion-experienced  for  the  precipitate  of  the  noble  metal.  1 
1 a ve  accounted  for  this  fact  by  supposing  that  the  photo- 
graphers had  simply  added  the  iron  solution,  as  they  have 
been  generally  informed,  to  an  alkaline  solution,  carbonated, 
no  doubt,  ami  thus  pro  luccd  a carbonate  of  iron,  which 
eventually  passed  into  the  state  of  the  red  oxide. 

O-- 

A COPYING  CAMERA. 

BY  FRISK  HOWARD. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  i 
Society,  Mr.  Howard,  anticipating  an  exhibition  of  trans- 
parencies by  Mr.  How,  laid  before  the  meeting  some  fine 
examples  produced  on  wet  collodiou,  and  described  the 
camera  employed.  He  said  : — 

“ I have  here  the  dimensions  of  a very  convenient  form  of 
camera  for  printing  transparencies  from  any  size  negative 
from  10  by  8 downwards,  using  a quarter-plate  or  short- 
focus  card  lens.  The  camera  can  be  used  for  enlarging  or 
copying,  and  is  for  the  amateur  a most  useful  instrument. 
A base  board  42  inches  long  has  affixed  to  it  a rigid  body 
20  inches  in  length,  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  in  such  a 
position  as  to  allow  two  sliding  bodies  (one  at  each  end)  to 
play  easily;  one  sliding  body  is  15  inches  in  length,  the 
other  is  7 inches.  The  focussing-glass,  the  carrier,  and  the 
holder  for  the  negative  to  be  copied  will  fit  either  end  of  the 
camera.  At  the  top  of  the  rigid  portion  of  the  camera  is  a 
door  which,  when  opened,  allows  the  lens  to  be  placed  in 
any  position  that  is  desirable,  by  means  of  grooves  cut  at 
various  distances,  in  which  the  lens  front  can  slide.  By 
this  means  any  size  lens  can  be  introduced,  and,  by  reason 
of  the  carrier  fitting  either  end.  the  distance  between  the 
sensitized  plate  and  the  lens  or  the  object  to  be  copied,  en- 
larged, or  diminished,  can  vary  from  about  5 inches  to 
30  inches,  and  all  are  perfectly  parallel. 


ON  COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL.* 

As  it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  go  through  the 
whole  series  of  pictures  which  I have  brought  to  illustrate 
this  paper,  remarking  on  the  particular  methods  adopted  in 
each  case,  I therefore  propose  to  jump  at  once  from  the  first 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures  to  almost  the  last  of  them,  and  to 
consider  in  detail  a picture  which  is,  I believe,  now  in  the 
bauds  of  almost  every  member  of  the  Society.  I refer  to  a 
little  print  called  “ Watching  the  Lark,-’  which  is  priuted 
from  two  negatives,  and  which  is  as  good  an  illustration  of 
combination  printing  as  I can  bring  before  you,  as  it  is  done 


on  what  I believe  to  be  the  most  perfect  technical  system  at 
which  we  have  yet  arrived.  First  of  all,  the  foreground  on 
which  the  child  is  seated  had  to  be  arranged.  Iiad  we  the 
convenience  of  being  able  to  take  pictures  of  this  kiud  cut 
in  the  open  air,  the  foreground  would  consist  of  a simple 
bauk  of  wild  flowers,  weeds,  & c.,  which  would  be  always  in 
a state  of  wild  cultivation  for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  our 
space  is  somewhat  limited,  we  have  to  work  in  our  studio, 
and  therefore  the  foreground  is  “ made  up  ” of  an  artificial 
bank,  on  which  turf,  moss,  and  wild  flowers  are  growing* 
Behind  this  foreground  a white  background  is  erected.  The 
little  sitter  was  then  posed,  and  the  first  half  of  the  picture 
was  taken.  This  negative  when  printed  would  represent  the 
child,  the  foreground  with  the  basket  and  hat,  and  all  the 
distance,  white,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  background  priuted  a little  too  much  for  the  sky, 
making  it  rather  too  dark  ; consequently,  a piece  of  tissue 
paper  was  cut  to  shield  the  sky  portion,  its  outline  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  hills;  on  this  piece  of  tissue 
paper  the  clouds  were  painted  with  indian  ink.  At  the  two 
bottom  corners  of  the  plate  two  marks  were  now  made  with 

black  varnish  : | | . These,  of  course,  printed  white  in 

the  picul  re.  A proof  was  now  taken,  and  the  outline  of  the 
figure  cut  out  accurately.  This  was  to  be  the  mask  of  the 
landscape  negative.  Where  the  outline  of  the  figure  comes 
against  the  distance,  the  line  of  junction  must  be  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  defined  ; but  where  the  foreground  and 
background  join,  there  is  more  latitude  allowable,  and  the 
inask  need  not  be  accurately  cut,  but  may  be  torn  carelesslv 
with  advantage.  The  mask  is  now  fitted  to  its  proper  place 
on  the  landscape  negative.  Another  print  is  then  made  on 
a piece  of  paper  of  the  size  of  the  finished  picture  ; this  time 
the  little  white  marks  made  with  the  varnish  arc  cut  away 
with  a sharp  pair  of  scissors.  The  print  is  carefully  applied 
to  the  landscape  negative,  so  that  the  mask  made  before 
exactly  covers  those  parts  of  the  print  which  are  already 
finished.  The  landscape  is  thus  printed  in.  Before,  how- 
ever, it  is  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  if  on  partial 
examination  the  joins  appear  to  be  perfect,  two  lead-pencil 
marks  arc  made  round  the  parts  cut  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  print  on  the  mask.  After  the  first  successful  proof  there 
is  no  need  for  any  measurement  or  fitting  to  get  the  two 
parts  of  the  picture  to  join  perfectly  ; it  is  merely  necessary 
to  cut  out  the  littie  white  masks  and  lit  the  corners  to  the 
pencil  marks  on  the  mask,  and  there  is  no  need  to  look  if 
the  two  pictures  are  in  proper  position  ; they  must  be  so  ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  picture  keeps  in  proper  adjustment,  the 
print  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  as  rapidly  almost  as  if  the 
work  were  from  a single  negative. 

It  was  found  that  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  across  the  land- 
scape negative  would  improve  the  distance,  ar.d  that  the 
application  of  a little  black  varnish  dabbed  on  with  the 
finger  would  serve  to  make  the  joining  more  perfect  in  one 
or  two  places.  When  all  these  little  arrangements  were 
once  finished,  we  rattled  off  the  two  hundred  copies  for  the 
Society  at  the  usual  rate  of  about  four  or  five  a day,  with 
very  few  failures,  aud  with  still  fewer  bad  joins. 

The  negatives  are  on  the  table;  and  I have  also  brought 
prints  in  various  stages  to  illustrate  the  plan  more  fully.  A 
similar  mode  of  operation  to  that  which  I have  just  described 
may  be  used  for  pictures  of  any  size  ; but  when  the  paper 
is  larger  than  about  ten  inches  square,  it  becomes  advisable 
to  examine  the  position  of  the  paper  on  the  second  nega- 
tive before  putting  the  piettire  out  to  print.  In  small  pic- 
tures, as  I have  already  stated,  the  system  of  gauges,  which 
has  been  explained,  is  abundautly  sufficient,  and  theie 
should  be  no  need  whatever  to  examine  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  paper  and  the  second  negative  ; but  in  larger 
works  there  are  gieater  difficulties  to  overcome;  gauges 
cannot  be  made  so  accurately,  and,  when  made,  they  do  not 
admit  of  such  perfect  manipulation  as  in  small  prints;  for 
this  reason,  though  they  should  be  made  as  much  use  of  as 
possible,  gauges  must  not  be  entirely  trusted  to. 


• Continued  froir  p.  32. 


* See  Year-Book  of  Photography  on  “ Laths,”  by  N.  K C. 
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A variety  of  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  by  different 
operators  to  enable  them  the  more  perfectly  to  see  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  negative  and  paper.  When  the  “May” 
was  printed,  Mr.  Robiuson  used  a printing  table  made  of 
glass,  so  that  by  putting  a candle  on  the  floor  the  light 
shined  upwards  through  the  table,  and  through  the  print- 
ing-frame, negative,  and  paper  too,  enabling  the  printer  to 
see  (somewhat  dimly,  perhaps)  the  position  in  which  he  was 
arranging  the  print.  A much  more  simple  plan  than  this 
is  now  adopted  : by  the  means  of  gauges  the  print  is  brought 
as  neir  the  position  required  for  it  as  possible ; one  hand  is 
then  placed  on  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a steady  pres- 
sure, one  finger  of  that  hand  then  points  to  a part  of  the 
picture  where  the  join  must  be  accurate  (this  can  always  be 
seen  through  to  the  back  of  the  paper  in  printing)  ; with  the 
other  hand  the  paper  is  now  thrown  back  over  the  hand 
holding  it  down,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  if  the 
junction  is  quite  accurate  at  that  point  at  which  the  linger 
is  held.  This  operation  being  repeated  at  several  places  de- 
termines the  accuracy  of  the  joins  with  great  accuracy  and 
very  little  expenditure  of  time.  A half-finished  print  which 
I hold  in  my  hand  will  well  illustrate  this  method  of  join- 
ing. In  this  manipulation  clean  hands,  as  free  as  possible 
from  perspiration,  are  needed.  In  summertime  it  is  a good 
plan  to  dip  the  hands  in  water  just  before  changing  the 
prints,  and  to  wipe  them  quite  dry  with  a clean  cloth. 

As  in  combination  printing,  the  size  of  the  negative  need 
not  regulate  the  size  of  the  finished  work.  It  may  sometimes 
happen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ May,”  that  the  picture  is 
larger  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper  ; in  this  case  no  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  getting  the  makers  of  albuminized  paper 
to  prepare  special  sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose.  To  sensi- 
tize a sheet  of  paper  40  or  50  iuches  long  is  not  such  a diffi- 
cult task  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear ; it,  however, 
requires  two  pairs  of  hands  to  perform  the  operation  success- 
fully. Across  each  end  of  the  sheet  a lath  is  fastened  by 
means  of  pins.  The  dish  containing  the  silver  solution  is 
placed  on  a box  or  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  so 
that  there  is  space  to  go  all  round  it ; one  operator  now 
takes  one  end  of  the  paper,  and  the  other  the  opposite  end  ; 
one  now  lowers  his  end  on  the  solution,  but  as  soon  as  the 
paper  touches  the  surface  he  again  raises  it,  very  gently, 
however;  the  other  as  gently  lowers  his  end  till  all  the  paper 
be  wetted ; the  operation  is  now  reversed,  and  the  end  last 
floated  is  again  raised,  the  first  end  being  lowered.  This 
goes  on  till  the  time  for  preparing  the  paper  has  elapsed, 
when  the  sheet  may  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. This  is  not  a difficult  operation  to  perform  ; and,  as, 
far  as  I know,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  very  large  (that  is, 
very  long)  sheets  of  paper  can  be  prepared,  as  dishes  are  not 
usually  made  more  than  24  inches  long. 

It  was  through  some  less  efficient  means  being  used  in 
preparing  the  paper  on  which  the  “ May  ” was  printed  that 
a line  in  the  sky,  or  rather  distance,  has  occurred.  This 
line,  a little  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  parfs, 
though  scarcely  noticed  unless  the  picture  be  very  critically 
examined,  is  a constant  source  of  amusement  to  all  who 
know  its  real  history.  I have  heard  the  criticism  dozens  of 
times,  “ That  large  picture  was  not  taken  all  at  once,  was 
it  ?”  “ No.”  “ On,  of  course  not ; how  stupid  to  ask  ! 

Why  you  can  see  the  join  quite  plainly  if  you  look  into  it.” 
Such  is  the  overwise  remark  of  the  superficial  critic.  Not 
so,  however ; you  cannot  see  the  join,  however  closely  you 
look  ; and  the  more  closely  youdook  the  more  you  will  be 
baffled  to  find  it. 

1 have  also  brought  the  following  pictures: — Fading 
Away,  1858;  Holiday  in  the  Wood,  1860;  Lady  of  Shal- 
lott,  1861 ; May.  1862  : Autumn,  Stoneleigh  Deer  Park, 
1863  ; Sleep,  1867 ; Returning  Home,  1868  ; Lark,  1868 ; 
Group  of  Children,  1868 ; Gipsy,  1868  ; three  Sky  pic- 
tures, 1868.  These  are  all  examples  of  different  phases  of 
combination  printing.  As  the  pictures  are  hung  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  taken,  you  can  by  a glance  see  the 
differences  which  exist  between  them,  and  the  improvements 


which  have  been  made  as  one  picture  after  another  added 
to  the  practice  of  the  artist. 

Combination  printing  has  by  no  means  yet  arrrived  at 
the  fullest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable;  but  I trust 
you  will  consider  that  the  improvement  which  is  manifested 
in  the  comparison  of  the  earlier  pictures  with  those  of  more 
receut  date  gives  no  small  hope  of  still  further  advances  in 
the  year  to  come. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  important  part  of  my  subject: 
The  art  of  composition  printing  ; not  the  art  of  composi- 
tion. but  the  art  of  so  taking  a pictuie  in  parts  as  they 
shall  join  successfully. 

I cannot  say  very  much  upon  this  matter,  for  two  reasons: 
one  is  that,  important  as  it  is,  it  is  so  eminently  simple 
that  there  is  not  much  to  say  ; and  the  other,  that  as  each 
picture  needs  its  own  particular  scheme  or  plan,  no  definite 
rules  can  be  given,  as  in  every  case  a somewhat  different 
plan  has  to  be  adopted. 

I may,  however,  give  a few  general  hints.  Join  as  much 
as  possible  in  dark  parts,  or  very  dark  and  very  light,  but 
avoid  joins  of  two  hall-tones  in  important  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture. Keep  the  joins  as  much  as  possible  in  unimportant 
parts  of  the  picture.  In  the  “ Lark  ” this  was  not  done,  for 
the  reason  mentioned  in  a chapter  of  Mr.  Robinson's  art:cles 
on  Pictorial  Effect,  in  the  Photographic  News,  viz.,  to  show 
that  combination  printing  with  a join  down  a facial  line 
in  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture  was  not  only 
possible,  but  practicable,  even  when  large  numbeis  of  prints 
had  to  be  made  ; it  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a usual  thing,  and  the  rule  is  always  to  avoid 
such  joins.  Another  rule  of  great  moment  is  by  all  means 
to  hide  the  joins,  and,  having  hidden  them,  not  only  not  to 
tell  anyone  where  they  are,  but  to  forget  them.  Critics  are 
so  exceedingly  clever  they  can  always  detect  a join  when 
they  know  beforehand  where  it  exists  ; but  when  they  are 
not  accurately  informed  beforehand,  they  often  make  the 
most  absurd  blunders,  such  as  pointing  to  the  line  in  the 
‘May,”  and  often  suggesting  that  they  see  the  liue  very 
clearly  “just  there,”  when  in  fact  they  are  looking  at  two 
points  on  the  same  negative. 

“Sleep”  is  a good  illustration  of  well-hidden  joins. 
This  picture  has  hitherto  been  printed  by  a professional 
printer.  We  have  the  negatives  at  home  now,  though  I 
have  never  examined  them  ; but  until  now  I have  never 
looked  at  them,  nor  do  I exactly  know  how  many  there  are. 

I should  be  strangely  at  a loss  if  asked  to  point  out  where 
the  joins  in  the  picture  occur;  never  having  printed  the 
picture,  I really  do  'not  know  where  they  are,  and  I do  not 
believe  they  can  be  detected. 

I do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  much  in  favour  of 
the  legitimacy  of  combination  printing.  It  seems  to  me  a 
self-evident  proposition  that  if  you  cannot  take  a picture  at 
once,  you  must  do  it  at  twice ; and  if,  in  doing  it  at  twice, 
you  can  do  it  so  cleverly  that  no  one  can  find  out  where  the 
once  ends  and  the  twice  begins,  who  is  the  wiser,  you  or  the 
critic  who  finds  out  the  wrong  line  for  a join,  and  holds 
himself  up  to  ridicule  by  his  remarks? 

But  combination  printing  is  wrong,  and  illegitimate,  and 
everything  that  is  bad,  and  to  be  condemned,  if  attempted 
by  one  class  of  photographers ; viz.,  to  those  who  cannot 
make  pictures  ; to  those,  in  fact,  who  do  not  understand 
composition.  If  you  cannot  make  a true  composition  on 
one  plate,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  bring  two  to  bear  upon  the 
subject ; if  you  cannot  see  how  a picture  should  be  composed, 
you  certainly  will  fail  in  seeing  where  the  printing  ihould 
be  combined. 

I believe  that  two  reasons  why  a certain  class  of  critics 
are  so  very  fond  of  quarrelling  with  combination  printing 
are,  first,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  with  it 
themselves  ; and,  second,  that  they  try  to  look  upon  a pic- 
ture as  being  wrong  when  fhey  hear  it  is  combined.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  latter  class  (though  I do  not  suppose  any 
such  can  be  among  my  hearers  this  evening),  I should  like 
to  point  out  a little  matter  connected  with  a group  of 
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children.  This  picture  has  received  about  as  much  adverse 
criticism  as  falls  to  the  share  of  most  pictures.  The  join 
between  foreground  and  distance  has  been  furiously  pitched 
into  from  several  quarters,  but  the  real  defect  of  the  picture — 
I may  say  the  real  untruth  of  the  picture — has  been  passed 
over  with  the  most  cheerful  unconcern.  The  line  of  junction 
with  the  distance  must  exist ; the  critics  knew  that,  so  they 
found  it  out,  but  they  did  not  find  out  the  point  to  which  I 
am  about  to  refer,  namely,  how  the  rock  in  the  foreground 
was  done.  With  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  see  if  the 
critics  would  find  it  out,  and  so  far  to  test  the  value  of  ad- 
verse criticism,  the  rock  in  the  foreground  of  this  picture  is 
not  photographed  from  a real  rock,  but  from  a small  piece 
of  dried  garden  mould,  taken  full  size.  There  it  is. 


DRY  PLATES  AS  SENSITIVE  AS  WET. 

BY  M.  CARET  LEA.* 

I have  succeeded  in  finding  a method  of  preparing  dry 
plates  equally  sensitive  with  those  made  by  the  wet  process, 
and  requiring  literally  an  exposure  no  longer  than  that  of 
wet  plates  made  with  a bath  in  good  condition  ; and  this 
not  as  an  exceptional  or  occasional  result,  but  regular,  prac- 
tical, and  satisfactory. 

Early  in  September  last,  whilst  working  with  the  collodio- 
bromids  and  lead  bath  process,  I felt  desirous  of  obtaining 
such  a modification  as  would  give  very  rapid  results.  Ex- 
periments made  with  gum  as  a preservative  (or,  rather,  sensi- 
tizer) l'or  collodio-bromide  plates  showed  a great  sensibility, 
but  coupled  with  serious  drawbacks.  The  images  were  thin 
and  devoid  of  contrast,  often  stained,  and  the  film  wrinkled 
up  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  These  appeared  so  serious 
that  1 put  this  method  aside,  and  made  a very  wide  set  of 
experiments  with  all  the  substances  that  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  give  good  results.  Nothing,  however,  showed  a degree  of 
sensitiveness  comparable  with  gum,  and  I therefore  returned 
to  that  process. 

I had  just  discovered  that  a large  augmentation  of  the 
proportion  of  sugar,  which  I more  than  doubled,  obviated 
the  difficulties  above  spoken  of  in  a very  surprising  and 
satisfactory  way,  when  my  supply  of  cotton  gave  out,  and  I 
also  lost  my  collodion  already  made.  Mr.  Cooper’s  factory 
having  been  burned,  I could  get  no  more  Helion  cotton, 
which  I had  betn  using,  and  thus  my  experiments  were 
completely  interrupted  until  quite  recently,  when  I have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  still  better  cotton  than  the  Helion. 

In  the  meantime  I had  written  to  my  friend  M.  Constant- 
Delessert,  of  Lausanne,  urging  him  to  try  the  collodio-bro- 
mide process,  with  details  such  as  induced  him  to  take  it 
up  ; and  he,  also,  experimenting  with  gum,  obtained  good 
results,  some  information  of  which  has  been  published.  I 
believe  so  far,  however,  his  success  has  not  been  uniform. 

Since  a fresh  supply  of  good  cotton  has  enabled  me  to 
resume  the  work,  I find  that  my  previous  conviction  of  the 
rapidity  and  excellence  of  the  process  is  fully  justified.  So 
far  I have  not  had  time  to  work  out  the  details  as  fully  as  I 
expect  to  ; I shall  therefore  give  the  general  method  here, 
and  hope  before  long  to  give  further  useful  information.  I 
can,  however,  already  give  such  directions  as  will  enable  any 
one  to  work  this  method. 

The  plate  is  to  be  coated  with  sensitized  collodion,  pre- 
cisely as  directed  by  me  in  previous  papers.  It  is  then,  as 
soon  as  set,  and  without  washing,  to  be  plunged  into  the 
gum  bath,  in  which  it  rests  five  or  ten  minutes  with  occa- 
sional agitation.  The  criterion  for  removing  is,  that  the 
bath  must  flow  smoothly  over  the  plate  without  oily  lines. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  dried. 

The  gum  bath  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  ounces 

Clean  gum  arabic...  ...  ...  1 00  grains 

Loaf  sugar 360  „ 

Carbolic  acid  6 „ 

Philadelphia  Photographer. 


to  be  filtered.  The  object  of  the  carbolic  acid  is  principally 
to  make  the  solution  keep  better.  The  proportion  of  sugar 
is  raised  from  5 grains  to  the  ounce — as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Gordon  in  his  bath  for  iodo-bromide  dry  plates — up  to  12 
grains ; and  this  change  makes,  as  I have  ascertained,  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  process  is  as  remarkable  as 
its  rapidity  : it  is  simply  to  collodionize  a plate,  to  plunge 
it  into  a bath,  and  to  dry  it.  One  or  two  points  will  need 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  pyroxyline  must  be  exactly  right.  In  this  respect 
the  gum  process  is  more  exacting  than  that  with  the  lead 
bath,  which  I described  some  time  back.  It  is  not  that 
proper  cotton  is  very  difficult  to  make,  but  simply  that  the 
sort  needed  is  very  different  from  that  used  for  wet  nega- 
tives, and,  there  being  no  demand  for  such,  it  is  not  made. 
For  the  gum  process  the  Helion  No.  1 cotton  does  not  answer 
well 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  adverted  to  is  this  : gum 
renders  the  film  peculiarly  capable  of  osmotic  action;  liquids 
force  their  way  through  it,  and,  consequently,  a portion  of 
the  developer  gets  under,  not  at  the  edges,  but  by  working 
itself  through  the  film.  The  film  loosens  itself  all  over  the 
plate,  bat  is  firmly  held  down  by  the  edgiug ; thus  the 
liquid  inside  moves  freely  under  the  film,  and,  if  left  there, 
collects  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plate  as  set  up  to  dry,  and 
makes  a brown  stain.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  stick  the 
point  of  a pin  through  the  film  at  the  lower  corner  aud  let 
it  out  (this  is  best  done  before  the  washing  off  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite) ; or,  in  edging  the  plate  with  india-rubber,  instead 
of  carrying  the  b”"s'  round  the  corners,  leave  a little  open- 
ing at  eu^_  _„.ner  through  which  the  plate  may  drain 
itself. 

The  development  is,  of  course,  by  the  alkaline  developer. 
This  I prefer  to  use  as  a bath.  The  dose  of  bromide  of 
potassium  should  be  liberal.  The  negative  may  be  put  in 
without  any  previous  washing,  and  at  first  the  liquid  should 
be  kept  in  motion  for  a minute  or  two  by  alternately  raising 
each  end  of  the  plate;  this  ensures  evenness  ot  action,  and 
removes  a slight  cloudiness  which  at  first  shows  itself  in  the 
liquid. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  BISULPHIDE 
OF  CARBON. 

BY  0.  LOEW,* 

Chemical  Assistant  in  the  Collegeof  the  City  of  New  York. 
Pcbe  bisulphide  of  carbon,  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
for  a considerable  time,  becomes  somewhat  yellow.  To 
study  the  changes  thus  produced,  a large  quantity  of  the 
bisulphide  was  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  Decomposition  took  place  giadually, 
and  a brown  insoluble  substance  was  formed  which  adhered 
so  closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tubes  that  it  could  not 
be  detached  by  vigorous  shaking.  This  substance  pre- 
vented the  further  ac  tion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  consequently 
the  decomposition  ceased. 

If  water  be  present  in  the  tubes,  this  adherence  is  pre- 
vented, and  a larger  quantity  of  the  brown  substance  is  ob- 
tained. After  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  months  the  tubes 
were  opened.  The  water  was  slightly  acid  in  its  reaction, 
and,  alter  being  neutralized  and  concentrated,  it  showed  a 
distinct  reducing  power  upon  salts  of  silver  and  mercury. 
Evidently,  therefore,  a trace  of  formic  acid  was  produced, 
according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

Formic  Acid. 

CS3  + 2H30 = CHs02  + HaS  + S.f 
On  filtration,  the  newly-formed  brown  compound 
remained  on  the  filter,  while  the  filtrate  contained  free 
sulphur  dissolved  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  On  exami- 
nation, this  compound  corresponded  in  every  particular  to 
the  sesquisulphide  of  carbon,  the  substance  discovered  by 
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me  two  years  ago.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ctlier, 
chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  aud  oils,  but  soluble  with 
decomposition  in  a boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash.  On 
heating  it  in  a glass  tube,  it  was  directly  separated  into 
its  components;  the  sulphur  volatilized,  and  the  carbon 
remained. 

It  sulphocarbonate  of  potash  in  concentrated  solution  be 
exposed  to  the  sunlight,  the  decomposition  is  so  slight  as 
hardly  to  be  noticed  ; when  the  solution  is  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam,  however,  a reduction  to  lower  sulphides 
takes  place. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  direct  sunlight  reduces  free 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  corre- 
sponding body,  carbonic  acid,  would,  in  pres  nee  of  water, 
be  reduced  in  a similar  manner;  all  iny  experiments  in 
this  direction,  however,  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 
Nevertheless,  since  this  reduction  takes  place  very  readily 
in  the  tissues  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  I 
atn  not  without  hope  that  this  process  will  yet  be  imitated 
in  the  laboratory. 


MODIFIED  CAFvBON  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

BY  ERNEST  EDWARDS,  BA. 

[ [Tie  following  is  the  specification  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  a 
patent  for  modifications  in  carbon  printing,  or  in  the 
preparation  of  transfer  papers  for  use  in  carbon  printing, 
entered  July  13th,  1808.] 

My  invention  relates  to  improved  means  of  producing  photo- 
graphic pictures,  and  consists  : — Firstly, : ie«  lermg  gelatine, 

gum.  albumen,  fibrine,  and  such  like  organic  substances  in- 
soluble, for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  for  the  process  of  washing, 
aud  permanently  retaining  gelatine  photographs,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  or  other  purposo  of  photography  in  preparing 
paper  and  other  materials  by  treating  it  or  them  with  a 
preparation  of  the  said  organic  substances  (one  or  more  of 
them)  so  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  insoluble. 

Secondly.  In  the  use  and  application  of  powdered  glass  as 
a pigment  in  the  preparation  of  pigmented  paper  and  surfaces 
intended  to  receive  photographic  pictures. 

'Thirdly.  In  the  production  of  tints  or  colours  in  (and  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  treating)  paper  and  other  materials  for 
photographic  purposes  as  firstly  set  forth. 

In  performing  my  invention,  1 apply  to  a surfaceof  paper,  glass 
«lde,  natal,  or  other  suitable  substance,  a coating  consisting  of 
gelatine  colouring  matter  and  a bichromate,  upon  which  I 
obtain  an  image  l.y  means  of  light  in  any  of  the  well-known 
manners.  To  the  surface  thus  exposed  to  light  1 apply  what  I 
term  a transfer  paper.  This  transfer  paper  may  be  made  of 
paper  of  any  thickness,  surface,  or  colour,  or  of  linen,  canvas, 
glass,  porcelain,  wood,  metal,  leather,  or  of  any  substance 
which  does  not  injuriously  aft'eet  the  materials  employed.  This 
transfer  paper  is  prepared  with  gelatine,  gum,  albumen,  or 
fibrine,  to  which  has  been  added  sufficient  of  one  of  those 
substances,  or  of  a combination  of  those  substances,  which  have 
the  properly  ot  tending  to  produce  insolubility  of  gelatine,  gum, 
albumen,  or  fibrine;  for  instance,  the  preparations  known  as 
ammonia-alum,  iron- alum,  aud  other  varieties  of  alum, 
acetate  of  alumina,  the  chromates  or  bichromates,  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  tannin.  The  preparing  of  the  transfer  paper 
is  effected  by  floating  it  on,  coating  it  with,  or  immersing  it  in 
tho  preparation  of  gelatine  or  organic  substance  above 
desciited.  The  transfer  paper  thus  prepared  is  then  allowed 
to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use  ; or  a suitable  quantity 
of  the  preparation  can  be  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  the  paper  or 
material  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture.  The  following  is  a 
good  formula  for  the  preparation  : — Ammonia-alum,  1 part ; 
gelatine,  4 parts  ; water,  100  parts ; but  this  may  bo  varied. 
I always  use  insoluble  gelatine  or  organic  substance  as  above 
described  as  the  support  or  cement  for  the  picture  during 
development.  The  surfaces  of  the  transfer  paper  and  of  tho 
gelatinous  image  obtained  by  light,  having  been  moistened 
with  water,  are  placed  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  exclude 
air;  the  two  surfaces  adhere,  and  are  in  this  state  allowed  to 
dry.  The  resulting  mass  is  then  placed  in  water  ot  a suffi- 
ciently high  temperature  to  wash  away  the  parts  of  sensitized 
gelatine  and  pigment  not  acted  on  by  light,  together  with  the 


papor  or  other  substance  which  originally  supported  them  ; 
and  tho  picture  is  found  to  bo  very  firmly  attached  to  the 
transfer  paper,  its  adhesion  to  which  is  not  affected  by  the  use 
of  the  warm  water  employed  in  washing  away  the  unaltered 
portions  of  gelatine  and  pigment.  To  produce  enamels  I 
proceed  in  a precisely  similar  way,  substituting  vitreous  for  tho 
ordinary  colours,  and  placing  the  print  on  the  surfaco  ou  to 
which  it  is  to  be  burnt. 

To  produce  pictures  in  relief  from  which  to  make  electrotype 
or  other  moulds  for  priuting  or  other  purposes,  I proceed  in  a 
precisely  similar  way,  omitting,  where  necessary,  all  colouring 
matter;  and  sometim 's  I produce  on  the  paper  or  material 
which  is  to  bo  used  for  transferring,  one  or  more  tints  or 
colours  by  means  of  lithogiaphy  or  other  means.  Pictures 
produced  by  these  methods  from  ordinary  negatives  are 
" reversed.”  When  it  is  desired  that  this  should  not  be  the  case, 

I first  remove  the  negative  or  screen  from  its  support.  I do 
this  by  producing  ou  its  surfaco  alternate  films  of  india-rubber 
and  collodion  till  a sufficient  strength  has  been  obtained,  or,  in 
place  of  india-rubber  and  collodion,  I sometimes  use  gelatine 
or  other  organic  substance  rendered  insoluble  as  above 
described,  either  alone  or  alternately  with  collodion,  and  I then 
remove  these  films,  together  with  the  photographic  negative 
adhering  thereto,  from  its  glass  plate  or  support,  and  print  from 
its  reversed  side ; or  I originally  take  the  negative  through 
instead  of  on  tho  glass  plate,  or  I use  any  of  the  other  means 
by  which  it  is  usual  to  print  from  the  reversed  side  of  the  nega- 
tive, such  as  camera  printing,  printing  by  lenses,  and  other 
means.  And  in  the  preparation  of  the  pigmented  paper  or 
substance  for  printing  on,  I use,  as  the  colouring  matter, 
carbon,  earths,  and  other  colours,  aniline  and  other  dyes,  and 
sometimes  glass  of  various  colours  in  a line  stato  of  division. 

And,  further,  1 prepare  collodio-chloride  of  silver  paper  by 
first  pouring  on  to  a glass  plate  or  other  suitable  surfaco  tho 
collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and  having  applied  to  it  the  transfer 
paper,  remove  them  together  from  their  support ; or  I coat  tho 
transfer  paper  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  1 also  prepare 
in  a similar  way  to  tho  transfer  paper  the  surfaco  of  paper  or 
other  material  on  which  it  is  desired  to  attach  collodion  or 
other  films  or  substances,  so  that  their  adhesion  may  bo  un- 
affected by  tho  action  of  hot  or  cold  water. 

And  in  tho  preparation  of  tho  transfer  paper  I sometimes 
add  iodides  or  chlorides,  and  use  it  in  placo  of  and  in  all 
respects  as  albuminized  or  other  chlorized  or  iodized  paper  is 
ordinarily  used.  By  means  of  this  my  invention  the  following 
advantages  are  obtained  : — 

1.  Greater  simplicity  in  and  a great  reduction  in  tho 
number  of  operations  usually  gono  through  in  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures  in  pigments,  whereby  tho  cost  of  their 
production  is  very  much  reduced. 

2.  The  production  of  tho  proof  on  any  material  or  surfaco 
that  may  bo  desired. 

3.  Greater  indestructibility  of  tho  finished  proof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Ernest  Edwards,  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  sixty 
nine.  Ernest  Edwards. 


(S/orrfspon&cacc. 

FIRACY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir, — Although  here,  at  the  antipodes,  1 am  in  constant 
receipt  ot  your  much-valued  journal  ; and  among  other  good 
things  it  contaius,  I notice,  with  pleasure,  your  detestation 
of  photographic  piracy. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  splendid  and  costly  works  of  art 
should  thus  be  degraded  by  dishonourable  fellows  to  bo 
found  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  who  have  no  sense  of 
honour  or  justice,  but  whose  only  care  is  to  try  and  evade 
the  clutches  of  the  law. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I sec  the  same  piracy  game  com- 
mencing in  Victoria;  Friths  ‘‘Derby  Day”  and  "Rail- 
way Station  ” are  now  photographed  of  a size  about  20  by 
15  inches,  aud  sold  in  gilt  frame  at  XI  Is.  each. 

Does  your  Copyright  Act  not  extend  to  Australia,  or 
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can  parties  here  do  in  this  respect  as  they  like?  or  is  there 
no  party  here  to  take  proceedings  against  offenders? 

1 am  a devoted  admirer  of  high  art,  and  many  a time 
visited  the  original  paintings  when  in  London  in  1802; 
and  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  I fee  those  pirated 
copies  publicly  exposed  and  advertised  for  sale  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Melbourne. 

Will  you  kindly  state  whether  the  Act  extends  to 
Australia  or  not?  and,  if  it  does,  1 will  do  my  best  to  let  the 
true  state  of  the  case  be  known,  and  thus  put  the  public  on 
their  guard, — I am,  sir,  Photo,  Australia. 

Geelong.  September  12th,  1808. 

[After  due  examination  and  enquiry,  wc  find  that  some 
uncertainty  prevails  on  the  extent  of  the  Fine  Art  Copy- 
right Act.  The  first  section  confers  copyright  on  t he 
author,  if  residing  “within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown”; 
but  other  sections,  especially  that  providing  the  remedy 
against  piracy,  only  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
new  Bill  already  drawn  for  the  attention  of  the  new 
Parliament  this  point  should  receive  attcntion« — Ed.] 


grambinejs  nf  jsoriftics. 

South  London  Photooraphic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  London 
College,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  11-th,  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statiiam,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  wero  elected  members  of 
the  Society : Messrs.  Greenwood,  Price,  Wainwright,  and 
A.  11.  Vernon. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  exhibited  an  example  of  Herr 
Albert’s  new  method  of  mechanical  printing. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  some  fine  onamels. 

In  the  unavoidable  and  unforeseen  absenco  of  Mr.  How,  who 
had  promised  an  exhibition  of  his  transparencies,  the  proceed- 
ings were  of  a desultory  character. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that,  anticipating  the  subject  of  transpa- 
rencies, he  had  brought  with  him  a few  examples  which  he  had 
recently  produced.  They  were  chiefly  from  negatives  of  statu- 
ary, taken  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kensington.  They 
were  produced  on  wet  collodion  in  a copying  camera,  which  ho 
found  most  useful  and  convenient  (for  description  see  p.  43). 
Ho  found  that  for  exhibiting  them  in  a room  on  a disc  of  about 
8 feet,  an  argand  lamp,  with  sperm  oil  and  camphor,  ounces 
of  the  latter  to  1J  pints  of  the  former,  gavo  sufficient  light. 
Ho  found  an  adapter  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor  a great  con- 
venience in  placing  the  slides  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  a fine  effect  was  obtained  by 
using  a very  small  disc,  produced  by  a photographic  lens  ; the 
perfect  definition  and  intense  brilliancy  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  a greater  degree  of  enlargement. 

Somo  desultory  conversation  followed,  and  then  the  Question- 
Box  was  called  in  requisition. 

Mr.  Hart  opened  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  con- 
verting gold  residues  (see  p.  42). 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  question  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  cleaning  old  glasses  was  raised  ; Mr.  Davis  describing 
tiro  extreme  persistency  of  some  images  on  the  glass. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a little  brisk  use  of  putty  powder 
must  effectually  clean  the  glass,  seeing  that  it  actually  polished 
away  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  gave  a clean  fresh  surface. 

In  some  further  conversation  Mr.  Lea’s  cleaning  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  was  spoken  of  as 
efficient,  but  unpleasant  to  use  ; and  hydrofluoric  acid  as  in- 
efficient and  dangerous. 

The  question  whether  it  was  possible  to  keep  for  use  a toning 
bath  made  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold  was 
then  raised. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  generally  used  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
he  made  no  more  toning  solution  than  he  required  at  a time, 
and  never  attempted  to  use  it  again. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  almost  all  the  toning  baths  which 
wero  kept,  required  the  addition  of  gold  before  they  would  tone. 


and  he  much  doubted  whether  any  toning  was  effected  oxcept 
that  duo  to  the  newly-added  gold. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  ho  had  Kept  various  forms  of  toning  baths — 
notably  the  lime  bath— for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  used 
them  again  successfully  without  any  addition. 

Mr.  Fitch  stated  similar  experience. 

Mr.  Henderson  used  the  acetate  bath  over  and  over  again 
successfully. 

After  somo  furthor  conversation,  Mr.  Henderson  said  ho 
hoped  shortly  to  bring  before  members  a saraplo  of  sensitive 
albumiuized  paper,  which  kept  without  deterioration  for 
months. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  devote  the 
May  meeting  to  examination  of  pictures,  and  conversation 
thereon. 

The  proceedings  thon  terminated. 


&alk  ia  tbc  j$tubio. 

Fire  at  a Photographer’s  Studio.— On  Tuesday  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  a fire  broke  out  at  77,  Cornhill,  tenanted  by 
Mr.  \V.  Roberts,  a photographic  artist,  and  adjoining  premises. 
The  damage  done  is  very  considerable,  and  is  thus  officially 
reported: — “ Middle  rooms  on  third  floor  burnt  out;  middlo 
rooms  on  second  floor  severely  damaged  by  fire  ; back  rooms  on 
second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  damaged  by  heat  and  smoko. 
Cause  of  fire  and  insurances  unknown.” 

New  Source  of  Citric  Acid.— Professor  0.  Silvestri.  of  the 
University  of  Catana,  has  recently  discovered  a great  quantity 
of  citric  acid  in  the  fruit  of  the  Cyphomandra  betacea,  a plant 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Solanaceee,  which  is  found  here  ami 
there  in  the  gardens  of  Sicily.  It  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  and 
has  spread  itself  into  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
where  it  is  called  Tomate  de  la  pax.  It  is  a woody  plant,  and 
attains  to  tho  height  of  4 metres.  On  analysis  the  fruit  gives 
from  1 to  1-5  per  cent  of  pure  citric  acid.  This  acid,  which 
probably  exists  also  in  our  edible  tomato,  has  already  been  dis- 
covered by  Bertagnini  in  the  potatoe,  and  will  doubtless  bo 
found  in  all  plants  belonging  to  this  tribe. — Cosmos. 

Photographs  of  Great  Marlow. — A correspondent,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jewell,  of  Westeiham,  will  be  obliged  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  inform  him  of  the  existence  of  any  photographs  of 
Great  Marlow  and  the  neighbourhood,  card  size  by  preference. 

Portraits  in  Tombstones. — The  practice  of  affixing  por- 
traits to  tombstones  appears  to  bo  gaining  ground.  Mr.  tv  alter 
Petty  a few  days  ago  received  a commission  to  paint  a photo- 
graph in  oil  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  a water-coloured 
impression  having  been  destroyed  by  the  exposure. 

A New  Light. — A new  system  of  manufacturing  gas  and 
supplying  dwellings  therewith  is  now  in  course  of  introduction 
into  Canada.  The  process,  wo  believe,  owes  it  origin  to  Ame- 
rican ingenuity.  We  are  so  habituated  to  connect  the  manu- 
facture ofgas  with  furnaces  and  coke-producing  ovens,  that  it 
will  astonish  our  readers  to  be  told  that  no  fire  is  used  in  any 
form  to  produce  tho  new  article.  On  the  contrary,  the  works 
are  immersed  in  water,  and  seemingly  the  only  trouble  will  bo 
to  keep  out  the  frost.  We  may  tax  the  credulity  of  our 
readers  when  we  assert  that,  in  order  to  secure  a supply  of  gas 
extending  over  twelve  months,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make 
tho  receiving  vessel  roomy  enough  to  hold  t lie  requisite  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material.  That  material  consists  of  the  refuse 
of  petroleum  works,  and  is  known  as  gasoline.  Its  value 
hitherto  has  been  slight.  Tho  works  consist  ot  a strong  cask, 
some  eight  feet  in  diameter  by  ten  feet  in  depth,  inside  of 
which  is  another  cask  some  three  feet  in  diameter  by  tho 
same  depth.  Tho  smaller  vessel  is  raised  to  tho  level  of  tho 
largerone,  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  rises  a tew  feet  above 
the  surface.  An  outside  sheet  iron  case,  like  a miniature 
gasometer,  covers  tho  large  cask,  and  can  be  elevated  to  hold 
the  quantity  of  gas  proportioned  to  the  works.  The  piping  is 
similar  to  that  employod  in  ordinary  pas  works.  The  natural 
inquiry  of  any  who  see  the  simple  machinery  we  have  described 
is  to  know  how  the  gas  is  generated.  The  process  is  the 
simplest  imaginable.  A pipe,  with  tho  end  perforated,  enters 
the  smaller  cask,  and  reposes  at  tho  bottom  thereof.  At  the 
other  extremity,  and  outside  tho  works,  the  pipe  is  connected 
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xyith  an  air-pump,  and  when  the  smaller  cask  has  been  filled 
fonh  gasoline,  and  the  atmospheric  air  is  injected  through  the 
pipes,  it  rises  through  the  gasoline  in  the  form  ot  bubbles ; in 
other  words,  the  atmospheric,  air,  being  forced  through  gaso- 
line, assumes  the  nature  of  gas,  and  that  gas  burns  as  brilliantly 
as  that  produced  from  bituminous  coal.  It  is  obvious  that  tho 
cost  of  lighting  a house  is  reduced  to  a minimum  when  all  that 
is  needed  is  a barrel  of  gasoline  and  an  air-pump.  This  inven- 
tion will  be  of  inestimable  service  to  country  villagers  and  in- 
dividual proprietors,  as  the  cost  of  lighting  premises  will  be  less 
than  entailed  by  candles,  coal  oil,  or  coal  gas,  and  the  the  risk  of 
explosion  must  be  tery  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  We  believe  that  gas  made  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  described  is  inodorous.  This  may  be  considered 
an  objection,  as  an  escape  cannot  be  noticed  with  the  same 
certainty  as  with  the  odorous  gas  coal.  We  have  thus  almost 
a certainty  of  cheap  light  at  a cost  much  below  what  that 
essential  article  now  entails  upon  us. — Montreal  paper. 


&0msjMubfuts. 


Senrab  Egroeo.— In  the  article  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  our  Year- 
Book,  to  which  you  refer,  where  be  states  that  he  has  frequently 
kept  a plate  three  hours  between  sensitizing  and  developing,  he 
clearly  means  that  the  plate  has  been  kept  three  hours  after  it 
has  left  the  bath  of  distilled  water.  If  you  read  the  preceding 
sentence  you  will  see  this,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  surprising 
how  longa  plate  Will  remain  ‘*  uniformly  moist”  ‘‘when  it  is 
Wet  with  little  but  plain  water.”  The  plates  can,  of  course,  be 
carried  to  a distance  if,  as  Mr.  Hughes  further  adds,  “ the  usual 
means  of  preventing  evaporation  be  adopted,  such  as  putting  a 
thick  pad  of  wet  blotting-paper  behind  the  plate,  and  a sheet  of 
oiled  silk,  or  other  waterproof  material,  as  well.”  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties,  ordinarily,  of  keeping  a plate  long  between 
exciting  and  developing  is  the  concentration  of  the  free  silver  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  causing  stains.  When  the  free  silver 
has  been  removed  by  washing,  no  such  danger  exists,  and  if  care 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  film  actually  drying,  the  plate  may  be 
kept  a long  time,  as  you  will  doubtless  see. 

W.  H.  J. — We  have  not  heard  of  any  one  who  has  tried  the  pro- 
cess. 2.  Equivalent  to  glacial  acetic  acid,  we  believe  ; but  it  is 
a commercial  term,  descriptive  of  a quality  commonly  used. 

G.  E. — There  is  no  work  in  print  devoted  to  enlarging.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  this  column  to  give  you  instructions  how  to 
construct  enlarging  apparatus,  and  how  to  use  it.  There  are 
various  modes  of  enlarging  described  in  our  back  volumes  and 
in  our  Year -Books.  If  you  select  a method  and  proceed  with 
it,  we  can  answer  any  special  question  relating  to  it  in  this 
column.  First  determine  the  method  you  wish  to  use,  and  then 
we  may  give  you  hints  how  to  proceed. 

An  Amateur. — You  may  safely  use  the  bath  after  the  treatment 
you  describe.  2.  The  lenses  of  the  maker  you  name  are  gene- 
rally pretty  good.  3.  You  may  keep  bromo-iodized  collodion 
for  many  months,  of  course  keeping  it  properly  stoppered  and 
tied  down.  As  a rule,  it  is  best  to  keep  it  in  the  dark.  4.  Pin- 
holes arise  from  very  many  causes,  but  the  most  common  cause 
is  the  saturation  of  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver.  To  get  rid 
of  this,  add  the  silver  bath  to  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water, 
and  filter  out  the  precipitate  formed.  Then  add  sufficient  nitrate 
of  silver  to  make  up  to  the  proper  strength. 

FI.  R.  (Opensliaw). — There  is  no  mode  in  which  the  spots  on  the 
half-plate  picture  can  be  removed  from  the  negative ; but,  with 
care,  they  may  be  touched  out  of  each  print  so  as  to  scarcely 
show.  The  spots  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by 
drops  of  water  standing  on  tho  plate  and  condensing  the  light. 
2.  There  are  various  modes  of  vignetting.  One  of  the  best, 
because  it  admits  of  the  greatest  variety  of  effect,  and  produces 
the  least  formality  of  shape,  consists  in  the  use  of  a piece  of 
card  with  tho  aperture  graduated  by  means  of  cotton  wool.  Tho 
vignetted  print  is  pretty  good.  Perhaps  the  shade  is  a little 
heavy  for  a vignette,  which  usually  requires  to  bo  more  delicate 
in  effect  than  a fully  printed  out  impression.  For  vignettes  a 
lighter  background  is  desirable.  The  tones  generally  are  pretty 
good.  Those  you  have  marked  “ acetate  bath  ” are  best ; but 
the  negatives  are  also  probably  the  best.  Much  depends  on 
circumstances  as  to  the  number  of  prints  which  can  be  toned 
with  a given  quantity  of  gold.  From  one  to  three  sheets  of 
paper  may  be  toned  with  a grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  4.  Of  the 
makers  you  name  we  prefer  No.  1. 

Bromo. — We  have  not  6een  any  description  of  the  form  of  tent 
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used  in  the  Abyssinnian  Eipeditioii.  Probably  the  irfaker,  Mf. 
Meagher,  can  inform  yoil. 

Citric  Acid. — If  the  spots  in  question  arise  With  orie  bath,  add 
not  with  another,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  they  are  due  to  thd 
bath ; and  this  is  the  more  probable  seeing  that  pinholes  aro  also 
produced  by  the  same  solution.  These,  and  the  sandy-looking 
deposit,  suggest  that  the  bath  is  supersaturated  with  iodide  of 
silver.  Dilute  the  solution  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  filter,  and 
add  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  up  the  strength.  2.  The  annual 
subscription  to  the  North  London  Society  is  10s.  6d.  There  is 
no  entrance  fee. 

B.  Atkins.— The  engravings  you  mention — “E»stward  Ho!” 
and  “ Home  Again  "—are  copyright. 

Pica. — If  you  place  a negative  in  the  place  of  the  ground  glass, 
and  turn  it  towards  a strong  light,  yefu  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
a good  and  sharp  image  on  a screen  p laded  at  the  proper  distance, 
The  negative  should  be  turned  towards  the  nortllerd  sky.  not 
to  direct  sunlight,  and  care,  of  course,  is  required  in  adjusting 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  negative  and  from  the  screen. 
There  is  no  work  on  enlarging. 

Amateur.— No.  1,  of  six  inches  focus,  will  probably  answer  your 
purpose  best.  You  will  see  that  on  the  amount  of  washing  tho 
degree  of  sensitiveness  depends,  and  that  the  shorter  the  immer- 
sion in  the  nitrate  bath  tire  longer  tire  washing  needed^  and 

vice  Versa, 

“ Look-defore-you-Leap." — We  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  albumen  colours,  but  intend  to  do  so 
shortly.  2.  Tho  Carrier  paper  is  exceedingly  useful  for  very 
vigorous  negatives.  Its  tendency  is  to  give  less  vigour  than 
ordinary  albuminized  paper,  and  therefore,  with  soft  negatives, 
the  prints  are  a little  feeble.  With  very  vigorous  negatives  it 
gives  good  results,  and  it  is  very  useful  to  have  in  stock,  as  we 
find  no  deterioration  on  keeping. 

James  Maycock. — The  prints  you  forward  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  oxymel  process.  The  print  on  the  wrong  side  of  albu- 
minized paper  is  very  good ; but  if  printed  a little  more,  and 
toned  a little  less,  it  would  have  been  better  still.  The  ten- 
dency of  albuminate  of  silver  under  the  action  of  light  is  to 
assume  a brown  tint ; that  of  the  chloride  of  silver  to  assume 
a violet  tint  ; hence  the  treatment  which  would  give  a warm  print 
with  albuminized  paper  will  give  a cold  effect  with  plain  papor. 
To  get  a warm  tone,  use  a weak  or  old  toning  bath,  and  bo  care- 
ful not  to  over-tone.  2.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  peculiarity 
of  Adam-Salomon’s  pictures  as  due  to  any  one  thing.  They  aro 
especially  distinguished  by  fine  light  and  shade,  good  posing 
and  composition,  fine  modelling  and  great  relief,  combined  with 
much  delicacy.  They  are  also  exceedingly  rich  in  colour., 
3.  Copyright  in  books  extends  for  forty  years,  or  during  tho  life 
of  the  author,  and  for  sever,  years  after  his  death. 

J.  H.  Johnson. — In  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  chlo- 
rine, gold,  and  sodium  are  combined  in  their  equivalent  propor- 
tions ; in  a solution  of  gold  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  made, 
neutral  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  you  have  the  same 
thing,  plus  nitrate  of  soda  and  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
Such  a solution,  however,  generally  answers  very  well  for 
toning. 

J.  II.  Jewell. — We  do  not  know  of  any  views  of  Great  Marlow 
inexistence.  2.  You  will  find  in  our"  Year-Book  just  issued 
some  hints  on  the  testing  of  cards  for  hypo. 

Oe  (Truro). — The  soft  crayons  supplied  by  any  respectable  artists*' 
colourman,  such  as  Newman,  of  Soho  Square,  will  answer  best. 

Schuttz. — The  Photo-relief  Printing  Establishment  is  at  Here- 
ford Lodge,  Bromjiton.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  obtain 
permission  to  visit  the  works  if  you  write  to  Mr.  Woodbury. 
Cards  are  issued  admitting  on  certain  days,  we  believe. 

George  Hooper,  Fred.  Kirby,  J.  Roberts,  and  several  other 
Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Several  Reviews  and  Articles  in  type  are  again  compelled  to  stand 
over  until  our  next. 


$l)otograpl)3  fcirgistcrrl). 

Mr.  G.  Baebkr,  Derby, 

Photograph  of  the  late  Miss  L.  A.  Pickering. 

Messrs.  Galbraith,  Jcaxiaos,  A Co.,  Belfast, 

Two  Photographs  of  Miss  L.  Willmore,  as  th«  Peerless  Statue 
In  « Pygmalion.” 

*«*  All  photographs  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  for  registration  receive 
attention  at  once  ; but  the  pressure  on  our  space  sometimes  compels  ua 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  in  this  column.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  non-acknowledgment  at  once  does  not  neoessarfly. 
imply  non-receipt  or  non-registration. 
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PH OTO( ; R APHIC  SEC R ETS. 

In  some  correspondence  in  another  column  a subject  is 
discussed  in  regard  to  which  we  should  have  scarcely 
thought  it  possible  two  opinions  could  have  been  main- 
tained. Referring  to  Mr.  Cherrill’s  recent  able  and  com- 
prehensive paper  on  combination  printing,  read  before  the 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Ilooper  questions  the  policy  of 
giving  publicity  to  the  manipulatory  details,  or  “ little 
dodges,”  by  which  several  negatives  arc  printed  with 
facility  and  accuracy,  so  as  to  produce  one  harmonious 
picture  ; and  adds,  in  regard  to  “dodges”  generally,  that 
“most  professions  have  their  secrets,  to  which  it  would  be 
unprofessional  to  give  open  expression,”  further  adding, 
that  “ it  is  a great  truth  ” that  “ photographers  do  not  tell 
all  they  know.” 

Is  this  a “ great  truth ?”  Is  it  a truth  at  all?  Or,  if  a 
truth,  in  any  case,  is  it  one  upon  which  photographers  can 
congratulate  themselves?  We  think  that  with  very  slight 
qualification  an  emphatic  “ No  ” will  be  the  response  to 
each  of  these  questions.  In  no  art  has  communication 
been  so  free  or  so  universal ; in  none  have  such  facilities 
for  communication  existed  ; in  none  have  the  facilities  been 
so  generally  and  unreservedly  embraced ; and  in  no  art, 
we  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  the  freedom  of 
inter-communication  so  rapidly  and  so  copiously  yielded 
fruit  in  the  stupendous  growth,  wide-spread  application, 
and  rare  perfection  attained,  in  an  existence  little  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century. 

Photography  owes  almost  everything  to  this  constant 
and  unreserved  inter-communication  of  ideas.  By  means 
of  photographic  societies,  which  sprung  up  into  active 
existence  in  all  directions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  this  inter- 
communication ; by  means  of  journals  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  same  end — two  agencies  without  their  parallel  in  ex- 
tent, if  not  in  kind,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  any  other 
art — photography  has  attained  its  present  position  as  a 
science,  an  art,  and  a branch  of  industry.  Its  every  phase 
has  been  the  subject  of  this  inter-communication : its 
physical  and  chemical  laws,  its  minutest  points  of  practice, 
its  relations  and  capacity  as  pictorial  art.  Every  class  of 
society  has  taken  part  in  this  inter-communication  : the 
ablest  chemists  and  physicists,  from  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
downwards,  have  contributed  freely  both  to  its  science  and 
ractice ; royal  academicians  have  not  disdained  to  contri- 
ute  “dodges”  whereby  better  art  qualities  might  be 
obtained ; professional  photographers  and  amateurs  alike 
have  g’ven  freely  of  their  treasures  of  experience  ; and  the 
humblest  operator  has  often  done  good  service  by  adding 
his  hints  on  manipulation  to  the  common  stock  of  know- 
ledge. There  is  not  a professional  photographer  in  exist- 
ence who  has  not  profited  by,  and  is  not  indebted  to,  thi3 
inter-communication,  the  general  result  of  which  is  now  so 


common  and  wide-spread,  that,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  it  sus- 
tains life,  almost  without  our  consciousness  of  its  existence. 

We  believe  that  the  allegation  that  “ photographers  do 
not  tell  all  they  know  ” is,  as  a general  statement,  utterly 
untrue.  The  majority  of  photographers,  and  pre-emi- 
nently the  best  men,  do  tell  all  they  know,  and  arc  well 
satisfied  that  success  does  not  depend  upon  secret  dodges, 
it  is  to  professional  photographers,  if  to  any  one,  that 
secrets  should  be  of  value ; and  who  are  the  professional 
photographers  who  have  most  emphatically  declared  that 
they  had  no  secrets  to  hide,  and  who  have  most  courteously 
and  willingly,  in  private  and  in  public,  communicated  every 
detail  of  their  mode  of  working  in  their  professional  speci- 
ality? Men  like  Williams,  and  Mayall,  and  Hughes,  and 
Robinson,  and  llejlauder,  and  Bedford,  and  Blanchard, 
and  England,  and  Mudd,  and  a host  of  others  whose  works 
add  lustre  to  the  art,  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they  had 
no  secrets.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  gentle- 
men some  tune  ago  commenced  a communication  to  our 
pages  by  disclaiming  the  possession  of  secrets,  and  desiring 
to  “give  especial  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  success  in 
photographic  portraiture  is  not  due  to  the  possession  of 
occult  formula},  or  to  the  employment  of  secret  methods, 
but  simply  to  the  judicious  application  of  the  information 
open  to  every  one.”  The  most  sucsessful  men  know  that 
secret  dodges  would  avail  them  little : they  rely  for  success 
upon  the  right  application  of  the  common  stock  of  know- 
ledge, personal  skill,  and  constant  care : upon,  in  short, 
the  use  of  brains.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  secrets, 
and  rely  upon  occult  dodges?  Generally  the  least  compe- 
tent and  least  successful  in  the  profession.  Of  what  do 
their  carefully  guarded  secrets  consist?  Generally  of 
something  absurd  and  worthless,  or  of  something  which 
has  been  published  in  the  journals  which  they  have  never 
read.  Two  examples  occur  to  us : the  first  was  the  be- 
lauded secret  of  a very  secretive  printer,  the  tones  of 
whose  pictures  were  very  good.  When  communicated  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  it  consisted  in  adding  a pin  to  the 
toning  solution ! In  the  second  case  the  secret  was  costly. 

The  late  Mr.  Lucy  purchased,  after  seeing  some  charming 
prints  in  Paris,  a secret  recipe  for  the  toning  bath,  for  £20. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  communicated  the  formula  to  us ; 
when  wTe  at  once  pointed  out  that  it  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical  with  one  published  some  time  before  in 
the  Photographic  News. 

One  word  of  qualification  is  possibly  needed  here. 
There  are  secrets  which  are  not  published,  secrets  of  value, 
and  retained  by  good  men.  But  these  are  all  of  a special 
1 kind.  They  chiefly  consist  in  some  special  process,  and  <* 
have  cost  time  and  money  in  working  out.  I hey  do  not 
generally  affect  the  photographic  community,  nor  the  art 
generally.  If  published,  they  might  impoverish  the  origi- 
nator, and  would  only  enrich,  at  most,  a dozen  of  his  com- 
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pctitors  in  a special  line : it  may  be  for  a method  of 
enlarging  on  canvas,  or  a formula  for  a varnish,  or  a mode 
of  enamelling.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  retention  of  the 
secret  is  quite  justifiable.  The  distinction  we  here  make 
between  two  classes  of  secrets  was  recently  illustrated  by 
a communication  from  Mr.  Henderson.  This  gentleman 
has  discovered  and  worked  out  an  excellent  method  of 
producing  enamel  photographs.  This  is  a matter  of  a 
commercial  character,  valuable  to  its  possessor,  but  not 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  photographers.  Inci- 
dentally, in  the  enamelling  operations  he  discovered  a new 
and  valuable  method  of  intensifying,  and  at  once  making 
the  distinction,  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  give  this 
process  of  general  value  to  the  community,  because  of  its 
complication  with  his  enamelling  secret. 

But  Mr.  Hooper  would  not  “advocate  secrecy  in  any- 
thing that  would  be  of  value  to  the  art  itself."  We  sub- 
mit that  the  manipulatory  details  of  an  operation  like 
combination  printing,  and  the  mode  of  registering  the 
ositions  of  different  negatives,  arc  of  great  value,  as  we 
now  they  are  matters  of  much  interest  to  photographers. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  mode  of  producing  portraits  with 
natural  backgrounds,  like  those  of  Mr.  Edge,  and  the 
various  suggestions  for  producing  a similar  effect,  suffi- 
ciently attest  that  the  subject  deeply  interests  photo- 
graphers generally. 

The  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Hooper  deprecates  the  pub- 
lication of  “ dodges  ” is,  that  a knowledge  of  them  may 
lower  the  art  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  There,  again,  we 
must  take  distinct  issue.  Any  “dodge”  the  publication 
of  which  will  tend  to  lower  the  art  is  of  a character,  we 
submit,  that  its  practice,  either  secretly  or  openly,  will 
lower  the  art,  not  simply  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
but  in  fact.  We  strongly  protest  against  the  ideas  of 
legitimacy  which  resemble  those  of  the  virtue  which  lago 
ascribed  to  certain  Venetian  ladies,  whose  best  conscience 
was  “ not  to  leave  undone,  but  to  keep  unknown.”  A prac- 
tice which,  made  known,  will  lower  an  art,  will,  if  prac- 
tised in  secret,  undermine  the  art  and  degrade  the  artist. 
AVhatever  a photographer  feels  justified  in  practising,  he 
may,  so  far  as  his  concern  for  his  art  is  in  question,  freely 
discuss  amongst  his  brethren,  and  should  have  no  fear  of 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  the  matter,  and  still 
less  of  that  of  the  petty  critic  whose  narrow  and  distorted 
vision  generally  creates  the  faults  he  finds  happiness  in 
denouncing. 

In  Mr.  Cherrill’s  paper  the  only  illegitimate  “dodge” 
described  was  the  introduction  of  the  sham  rock  in  the 
foreground,  and  in  describing  this  as  illegitimate,  we  must 
qualify.  It  was  illegitimate  quoad  ai t undoubtedly;  but 
its  legitimacy  as  a trap  for  pretending  critics  is  altogether 
another  matter.  We  knew  of  the  ruse  when  the  picture 
was  exhibited,  and  smiled  to  notice  how  a real  untruth 
and  trick  escaped  unnoticed,  whilst  fancied  defects  were  in- 
sisted upon.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Robinson  would  be  the 
last  to  adopt  or  defend  the  use  of  one  thing  to  represent 
another  in  art  photography,  lie  has  always  gone  straight 
to  nature  for  his  effects,  as  a rule,  avoiding  the  aid  even  of 
the  costumier.  We  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Hooper  that  “ photographers  may  use  a piece  of 
earth  for  rocks,  or  even  coals  from  the  cellar,”  provided 
he  keeps  the  “ dodge”  unknown,  and  the  fact  that  on  the 
one  occasion  on  which  he  has  used  such  a “ substitute  for 
truth,”  he  proclaims  it,  and  states  that  it  was  a trick,  and 
not  art,  satisfactorily  proves  his  disapprobation  of  such 
“ dodges  ” for  pictorial  purposes. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  question  than  at 
first  it  seemed  to  require,  because  we  feel  that  two  vital 
principles  are  involved : First,  the  importance  of  main- 
taining free  communication  amongst  photographers  ; and, 
second,  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  reputation  for 
truth  which  photography  possesses,  not  by  avoiding  the  pub- 
lication of  “ dodges,”  but  by  avoidmg  the  use  of  “ dodges  ” 
in  secret,  which  would  degrade  the  art  if  practised  openly. 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  AIR.  SWAN’S  CARBON 
PATENT. 

Some  further  comments  on  this  subject  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  Air.  Blair,  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
and  one  or  two  more  words  on  our  part  seem  necessary  to 
make  the  actual  position  of  affairs — or,  at  least,  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  actual  position  of  affairs — quite  clear. 
First,  let  us  be  distinctly  understood  as  speaking  our  own 
views  on  the  question  only,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  de- 
fining the  limitation  of  the  claims  of  the  patent  we  may 
have  regarded  it  as  less  comprehensive  than  the  patentees 
intend  it  to  be.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  views 
of  the  Autotype  Company  in  this  respect.  Our  simple  aim 
was  to  present  clearly  our  own  views  upon  a subject  to 
which  we  have  devoted  much  attention.  We  have  no  inte- 
rest but  the  public  interest,  and  our  advocacy,  if  any  were 
needed,  would  be  of  course  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  so  far  as  these  could  be  secured  compatibly  with 
justice  and  honesty.  But  we  should  scarcely  serve  the 
public  if  we  in  any  way  undermined  their  confidence  in 
such  portions  of  a patent  as  we  had  reason  to  believe  valid, 
and  so  betrayed  them,  on  the  one  hand,  into  risks  which 
might  prove  costly  ; or,  on  the  other,  induced  dissatisfac- 
tion as  to  the  operation  of  restrictions  they  could  not 
remove. 

Our  immediate  purpose  is,  however,  to  add  one  word 
more  explanatory  of  the  thing  we  spoke  of  in  our  last  as 
covered  by  the  patent,  namely,  a transfer  tissue.  Air. 
Blair  points  out  that  paper  has  been  coated  with  pigmented 
gelatine  before,  and  that  paper  so  coated  with  pigmented 
gelatine  constitutes  this  transfer  tissue.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  patent  laws  do  not  provide  protection 
for  a new  thing  only,  but  for  an  improved  thing  ; indeed, 
the  bulk  of  the  patents  taken  out  arc  for  improvements. 
Now,  if  we  understand  the  matter  aright,  a transfer  tissue 
was  not  only  an  improved  thing,  but  a new  idea.  The  aim 
in  preparing  paper  with  gelatine  and  pigment  before  was 
to  secure  the  thinnest  even  layer  possible,  and  the  more 
firmly  it  could  be  incorporated  with  the  surface  of  the 
paper  the  better,  as  it  was  never  intended  to  be  removed 
to  any  other  resting-place.  In  Air.  Swan’s  tissue  the 
paper  is  only  a temporary  basis,  and  it  is  an  imperative 
condition  that  the  layer  of  gelatine  shall  be  so  thick  that, 
after  printing,  a substratum  of  perfectly  soluble  gelatine 
shall  remain  in  contact  with  the  paper,  permitting  its  easy 
removal  on  the  application  of  warm  water.  When  the  idea 
of  a paper  transfer  tissue  was  first  mooted  in  a communi- 
cation to  our  columns  in  June,  1864,  by  Air.  Wild,  it  was 
suggested  that  before  applying  the  carbon  compound  the 
paper  should  be  treated  with  dextrine  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  in  lithographic  trasfer-paper,  so  as  to  secure 
the  ready  removal  of  the  temporary  basis  of  paper.  Air. 
Swan  at  once  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  experiment  on  this  kind  of  transfer  tissue,  and 
enclosed  a sample  of  it  in  his  letter,  adding,  also,  that  it 
was  already  included  in  his  patent.  Instead  of  employing 
an  intermediate  layer  of  dextrine,  starch,  & c.,  to  secure  the 
easy  removal  of  the  paper,  he  found  that  a thick  coating 
of  gelatine  answered  the  same  purpose.  This  transfer 
tissue,  then,  seems  to  us  a new  thing  and  an  improved 
thing.  We  had  certainly  not  heard  of  such  a thing  in 
connection  with  carbon  printing  before  the  time  we  have 
mentioned.  Such  a paper  tissue  as  was  used  before  can  be 
used  still  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  It  seems  natural 
enough,  we  know,  to  say,  Why  may  I not  first  make  this 
slight  improvement  of  applying  a thicker  coating  of  gela- 
tine, so  that  I can  transfer  it  after?  The  answer  is, 
Simply  because  that  slight  improvement  with  that  new 
intention,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  is  one  of  the 
points  for  which  a patent  was  obtained.  But  all  that 
really  belonged  to  the  old  method  still  remains  open  to  the 
public, 

In  like  manner,  the  method  of  mounting  for  development 
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appears  to  us  to  constitute,  unquestionably,  a patentable 
improvement  on  M.  Fargier’s  plan.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  a practicable  and  an  impracticable  pro- 
cess. M.  Fargier’s  process  never  assumed  any  commercial 
importance,  and  wc  believe  that  it  never  could  have  done 
so.  But  it  is  scarcely  important  to  discuss  this  point,  since 
to  all  who  think  it  sufficiently  practicable,  Fargier’s 
method  ramains  open,  and  may  be  practised  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Another  question  is  raised  by  Mr.  Blair  and  by  another 
correspondent,  into  which  wo  cannot  enter  now,  namely, 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent.  We  are 
uncertain  at  present  of  its  precise  intention,  which  can  be 
best  explained  by  Mr.  Edwards  himself.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  premature  and  unfair  to  discuss  it  until  some 
more  definite  announcement  of  its  aim  is  made. 


DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS  ET  QUIBUSDAM  ALIIS. 
No.  I. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CIIERRILL. 

Coming  Events— Washed  Wet  Plates  — Plus  Paper 

Prints— Permanency  of  Carbon  Prints — Possibility 

of  Art  Photography. 

“ Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them.”  So  at 
least  it  has  been  said,  but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  state- 
ment varies  with  the  nature  of  the  event  referred  to. 

Photographic  events  too  often  shed  more  light  before 
them  than  they  leave  after  them  ; in  this  respect  they  not 
a little  resemble  comets,  whose  nature  seems  to  enable  them 
to  make  a very  long  tail  out  of  a very  little  matter. 

It  is  lucky  for  photographers  generally  that  this  expan- 
sive tendency  meets  with  a yearly  check  at  Christmas,  when, 
under  the  mighty  blows  of  official  condemnation,  our  Editor 
reduces  the  unwieldy  mass  of  needless  information  to  the 
compass  of  the  most  useful  book  about  the  art,  the  Year- 
Book.  Yes;  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  we  have  all  we  know 
condensed  every  year  into  a convenient  bulk.  Without 
this  delicious  little  work,  where  should  we  be  ? I often 
wonder  where  the  Editor  is  after  his  exertions.  Fancy  the 
beating  and  the  pounding  needed  to  get  the  sense  of  a six 
column  article  down  into  a line ! I can  quite  fancy 

“ a smaller  man, 

A Launcelot,  or  another, 

being  simply  lost  in  his  endeavour  to  extract  sense  enough 
from  his  writings  during  the  year  to  fill  a page,  much  less 
a book.  But  our  Editor  is  made  of  different  stuff.  See 
how,  after  all  his  exertions,  he  calmly  reviews  the  posi- 
tion.* 

“ The  annals  of  photography  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  have  been  singularly  barren  of  great  discoveries.” 
What  an  exquisitely  delicate  satire  this,  and  how  beauti- 
fully suggestive  of  the  cometary  style  of  events  in  photo- 
graphic circles  ! 

I was  going  to  speak  of  coming  events  ” — perhaps  I will 
do  so — but  as  these  are  always  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
what  have  gone  before,  I shall  touch  lightly  upon  a few 
simple  matters  which  I have  lately  seen  and  heard,  and  give 
from  them  what  are  my  anticipations  of  the  not  very  far 
distant  future. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  Year-Book,  I had  not 
gone  far  when  I met  with  a very  simple  matter,  worthy  of 
very  much  attention.  I refer  to  a lucid  paper,  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes,  on  “ Washed  Plates.”  Very  simple  : you  only 
plunge  the  plate  into  distilled  water,  instead  of  putting  it 
direct  into  the  dark  slide;  thus  modified,  your  wet  plate 
will  keep  wet  for  hours,  and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
will  not  need  any  longer  exposure  than  if  it  had  been  used 
at  once.  No  very  especial  precautions  seem  to  be  needed  to 

* Our  readers  will  probably  pardon  Mr.  Cherrill,  as  we  do,  for  his  good- 
natured  badinage.— Eb. 


ensure  complete  success.  I have  tried  the  experiment— 
roughly,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  all  the  more  efficiently  for 
that.  A plate  prepared  according  to  instructions  was  sent 
for  a two-mile  walk  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  on 
its  return  was  developed  into  as  perfect  a negative  in  every 
respect  as  could  be  desired.  I have  thus  early  seen  quite 
enough  of  this  process,  and  feel  very  glad  I have  no  com- 
mercial interest  in  patent  tents,  for  I think  that  the  more 
or  less  general  adoption  of  such  an  eminently  simple  and 
efficient  preservative  process,  if  it  does  not  supersede  the  use 
of  tents,  will,  at  any  rate,  for  views  near  home,  somewhat 
interfere  with  the  supposed  usefulness  of  thoso  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  machines.  1 would  remark  thalthecalm,  quiet,  and 
simple  manner  in  which  this  process  has  been  brought 
before  photographers  will  go  a long  way  to  make  them 
believe  in  it.  I think  Mr.  Hughes  has  cast  a shadow 
before,  and  the  event  will  bo  found  in  the  cordial  adoption 
of  his  simple  but  efficient  process. 

There  has  not  been  much  said  of  plain  paper  printing 
lately,  but  the  little  has  beeu  in  that  peculiar  style  which 
seems  to  betoken  more  in  the  speaker’s  mind  than  he  cares 
at  the  moment  to  divulge.  Mr.  Bedford  showed  a few  fine 
specimens  at  the  North  London.  A short  and  unusually 
desuliory  conversation  ensued  ; a few  remarks  in  the  paper, 
and,  as  some  might  say,  all  is  over.  Not  so,  however ; all  is 
not  over  yet.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  lot  drop  in 
a hurry.  Photographers  have  long  known,  to  their  disgust, 
that  albuminized  paper  prints  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  per- 
manency. And  what  have  they  been  waiting  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years?  Something  better ? Well,  we  shall  see; 
but  in  the  meantime,  it  is  alleged  that  plain  paper  printing 
can  easily  be  made  much  more  permanent  and  more  certain 
in  this  respect  than  albuminized  paper  printing.  This 
may  be  a matter  of  experiment,  and  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
I should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a good  deal  of  attention  given 
to  the  subject  this  year. 

The  other  day  I was  looking  over  one  of  the  finest  print 
ing  establishments  in  the  country,  when  T came  across  two 
carbon  prints  very  elaborately  dated,  and  hung  up  as  if  for 
some  extraordinary  experiment.  I both  felt  and  looked  sur- 
prised, and  asking  what  it  meant,  was  told  they  were  being 
tested  for  permanency.  “Why,”  said  I,  “I  thought  carbon 
was  the  most  stable  material  under  the  sun  !”  “ So  it  is,” 

was  the  quaint  reply  ; “ but  paper  is  not,  and  we  find  the 
high  lights  of  carbon  prints  very  apt  to  turn  yellow  by  ex- 
posure to  the  light.”  I was  sorry  for  this.  I hope  it  is  not 
a “ shadow,”  as,  if  so,  the  “ coming  event  ” will  bo  rather 
serious  for  some  one. 

I think  that,  amongst  other  things,  a few  neat  little  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made  in  the  outer  circles  respecting 
the  art  position  of  photography  will  not  be  without  their 
influence  this  season.  If  anything  can  serve  to  stir  up  the 
capacity  of  photographers  to  greater  exertions — anything,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  way  of  cool  contempt,  I think  the  following 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  would  about  do  it : — “ The 
best  evidence  of  the  impracticability  of  producing  art 
photographs  is,  that  of  all  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
that  direction,  uo  one  has  exhibited  the  germ  of  success.” 
Cheerful,  this ; but  especially  so  for  those  critics  who  find 
fault  with  everything.  Here  is  a fair  field,  and  certainly  no 
favour.  Would  it  not  be  a great  event  if  some  of  these 
gentlemen  would  favour  the  world  with  one  or  two  of  their 
own  productions  this  year?  I am  afraid  “ this  event  will 
not  come  off,”  as  they  sometimes  say  when  speaking  of 
what  is  facetiously  called  the  “high  jump”  at  athletic 
sports. 

I think  that  the  event  of  increased  vituperation  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant  critics  is  already  throwing  its  shadow 
over  the  face  of  things,  but  I do  not  see  any  corresponding 
inclination  on  the  part  of  these  gentleman  to  illustrate 
their  opinions  by  practical  work  superior  to  those  they 
condemn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  HOT  CLIMATES : 

Especially  its  Employment  for  Taking  Views  of 
Buildings  and  Dark  Interiors. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

The  Silver  Bath  was  a source  of  much  trouble  to  us  when 
we  were  working  in  the  desert.  The  high  temperature 
soon  saturated  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver,  which,  in 
connection  with  nitrate  of  silver,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  crystals  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver.  W hen 
such  was  the  case,  the  plate  appeared  very  pale  and 
insensitive,  since  a compound  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of 
silver  is  much  less  sensitive  to  light  than  pure  iodide  of 
silver  alone.  At  another  time,  after  being  developed,  the 
plates  seemed  to  be  covered  with  yellow  dust. 

Six  years  ago  I demonstrated  that  high  temperature 
favours  the  precipitation  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  in 
a nitrate  bath  (see  Photographic  News,  Vol.  Vni.). 
The  only  means  of  avoiding  this  evil  was  cooling  the 
bath,  a method  very  easily  practised  on  our  continent, 
where  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  ice.  Cold  water  and  ice, 
however,  are  things  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt.  Here  we 
are  obliged  to  operate  in  quite  another  way.  The  bath 
was  put  into  an  untransparent  wet  bag,  on  which  always 
water  was  poured.  By  this  means  we  had  a temperature 
of  18°  R.  (72-5°  Fall.),  which  permitted  things  to  work  well. 
Another  fatality  arose  from  the  organic  substances,  which 
spoiled  our  distilled  water,  and  likewise  the  products  of 
decomposition,  which  may  be  found  in  all  samples  of  collo- 
dion. Their  presence  in  a bath  was  announced  first  by 
stripes,  which  did  not  even  disappear  after  long  immersion, 
and  afterwards  by  fogs  and  great  insensibility.  The 
organic  substances  seemed  to  facilitate  the  precipitation  of 
crystals  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver,  for,  in  spite  of 
cooling,  even  new  baths,  those  crystals  appeared  after 
about  eight  plates  had  been  prepared  in  the  bath.  At  the 
same  time  the  bath  received  a bluish  colouration. 

Under  such  circumstances  permanganate  of  potash  was 
the  only  remedy.  After  each  day’s  work  the  bath  was 
repaired  with  this  salt,  and  was  then  found  to  work  ad- 
mirably. Sunning  the  bath  answered  not  rearly  so  well, 
and  much  more  slowly.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  for  this 
purpose  to  the  bath,  drop  by  drop,  a 10 -grain  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  until  a rose  colour  appears, 
which  does  not  disappear  immediately  by  shaking,  but 
after  some  minutes.  After  each  restoration  with  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  a drop  of  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the 
bath.  For  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  fresh  baths  were 
iodized  as  weakly  as  possible. 

I used  for  the  silver  bath  f — 

Nitrate  of  silver  80  grammes 

Water  1,000  „ 

Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  10  cub.  cents. 
Nitric  acid  3 drops. 

The  plates  must  stay  as  long  in  the  bath  until  streaks 
have  disappeared  totally.  With  long  exposures  it  is 
necessary  to  place  some  wet  paper  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  and  to  secure  its  lower  edge  in  the  dark  slide  with 
long  strips  of  blotting-paper. 

Developed  and  intensified  as  usual.  An  employment  of 
additional  acid  will  be  of  great  service,  especially  if  blue  fogs 
appear  during  intensifying.  Our  developer  consisted  of — 
Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  ...  7 parts 

Acetic  acid  (glacial) 4 „ 

Ordinary  water  ...  ...  ...  100  ,, 

The  mixture  was  filtered. 

The  double  sulphate  keeps  longer  than  ordinary  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  to  travelling 
photographers.  Our  intensifying  bath  was — 

• Continued  frotr  p.  41. 

T This  buth  is  in  effect  a 35-grain  nitrate  solution,  with  about  half  a grain 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  1 drop  of  nitric  acid  in  each  12  ounces.— Ed. 


a.  — Solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (1  part 

pyro,  10  parts  alcohol) 

Distilled  water  

b.  — Silver  salt  ... 

Citric  acid... 

Water 


4 cub.  cents. 
100 

2 cub.  cents. 
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100 


We  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Point  of  View  and  Illumination. — So  far,  I have  only 
treated  of  the  technical  points  of  our  working.  Very 
important  also,  however,  is  the  choice  of  the  point  of  view 
and  a good  illumination.  In  this  respect  the  difficulties 
were  increased  by  the  circumstances  that  in  the  narrow 
tombs  no  sufficient  space  was  found  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary distance  from  the  object,  that  one  piece  of  architec- 
ture covered  the  other,  and  that  the  ground,  covered  with 
fragments  of  all  kind,  did  not  offer  any  secure  station  for 
our  camera.  Very  difficult,  too,  it  was  to  get  a proper 
illumination.  In  southern  regions  the  sun  rises  very 
rapidly,  and  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  it 
keeps  already  a point  at  which  it  does  not  arrive  in  England 
but  at  noon.  From  that  time  no  satisfactory  result  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  because  the  rays  come  down  almost  vertically, 
and  give  too  great  a contrast  of  light  and  shade.  There- 
fore, the  best  time  for  working  in  the  open  air  is  in  the 
morning  up  to  ten  o’clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  three 
to  five  o’clock,  as  far  as  the  heat  allows  working  at  all. 
Particular  caution  is  to  be  taken  if  hieroglyphics  and  flat 
relievoes  are  to  be  photographed.  They  give  only  well 
relieved  images  if  the  sun's  rays  are  coming  down  upon 
them  in  an  inclined  direction.  In  the  most  cases  the 
.most  favourable  time  for  their  illumination  was  but  a very 
short  one.  The  time  of  the  most  favourable  illumination 
can  be  stated  previously  without  any  difficulty  if  the  com- 
pass is  at  hand,  the  operator  having  some  astronomical 
knowledge.  In  diffused  light  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  hieroglyphics  with  proper  relief.  Short 
exposure  and  great  experience  will  alone  secure  good 
results. 

The  chief  task  of  our  expedition  being  to  take  docu- 
mentary inscriptions  and  paintings,  the  architectural 
clement  did  not  enter  our  programme.  Such  expeditions, 
however,  which  propose  to  direct  their  attention  especially 
to  architectural  objects  will  do  well  to  provide  for  a number 
of  scales,  which  are  placed  near  the  object  and  photo- 
graphed with  this.  A great  necessity  to  such  expedi- 
tions is  also  Meydenbaur’s  photogrametrical  camera. 
The  Egyptian  expedition,  which  was  projected  when  the 
astronomical  one  was  already  on  the  journey,  could  not, 
therefore,  be  furnished  with  those  articles,  and  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  be  contented  with  such  apparatus  and  faci- 
lities as  were  provided  for  the  astronomical  expedition. 


PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTS  WITH  A PRESERVATIVE 
SURFACE;  EQUAL,  ALSO,  IN  APPEARANCE, 
TO  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

BY  T.  ROBERTS. 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  were  able  to  attend  the  late 
Exhibition  in  Conduit  Street  probably  noticed  some  re- 
productions and  other  pictures,  by  Mr.  II.  Dixon,  with  a 
very  highly-glazed  surface,  almost  resembling  French 
polish,  which  was  described  as  affording  a most  certain 
preservation  to  the  picture.  For  some  purposes  the  treat- 
ment was  undoubtedly  effective,  and  an  account  of  the 
modus  operandi  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. — Ed.] 
After  the  prints  are  washed  and  dried  as  usual,  take 
some  clear  size  made  from  parchment  cuttings,  which, 
when  quite  cold,  is  of  the  consistence  of  calve’s-foot  jelly, 
but  should  be  used  just  warm  enough  to  be  melted.  If  the 
prints  are  unmounted,  immerse  them  for  one  minute  ; if 
mounted,  lay  on  the  size  with  a broad  camel-hair  brush, 
and  hang  up  to  dry  in  a warm  place  free  from  dust,  as 
every  speck  will  show  when  finished.  When  quite  dry,  take 
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a piece  of  cotton  wool  and  pour  on  it  a quantity  of  white 
French  polish  ; over  this  place  a piece  of  cotton  or  linen 
rag  ; rub  on  a drop  or  two  of  linseed  oil ; another  piece  of 
rag  over  this  completes  the  pad  with  which  to  rub  the 
print.  This  should  be  done  in  a circular  direction,  re- 
plenishing with  more  polish  as  required,  and  finishing  off 
without  the  oil,  but  with  a little  methylated  spirit  added  to 
the  polish  instead.  Finally,  finish  the  polishing  with  a 
pellet  of  dry  cotton  wool. 

The  clear  size  must  be  used  quite  fresh,  as  in  a few  days 
it  goes  watery,  when  it  is  useless. 

The  prints  are  best  touched-out  after  sizing. 

Prints  coloured  either  in  water  or  oil  will  polish  quite  as 
well  as  plain  prints,  water-colours  being  made  to  appear 
very  much  like  oil. 

It  adds  force  and  brilliancy,  and  brings  out  detail.  It  is 
impervious  to  damp  ; can  be  applied  to  both  sides  of  the 
photograph  before  mounting,  so  that  no  ordinary  outward 
influence  can  afterwards  affect  it ; and  can  be  renewed  at 
any  time. 

The  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  of 
Albany  Street,  at  the  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street,  last 
November,  were  treated  iu  this  way. 

If  the  prints  are  coloured  in  water,  the  best  way  is  to 
pour  the  sizing  on  like  collodion  ; there  is  then  no  fear  of 
starting  the  colours. 
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ON  SUCCESS  IN  DllY-PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 

Why  is  it  that,  noth  withstanding  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  their  projectors,  many  of  the  dry-plate  processes 
are  very  short-lived?  They  are  taken  up  and  tried,  and 
then,  on  the  first  mishap,  again  relinquished.  Is  it  possible 
to  mention  any  one  method  which  has  given  satisfaction  to 
all,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  certainty, 
could  be  adopted  in  general  practice,  like  the  wet  process  ? 
That  is  to  say,  is  there  not  one  single  dry-plate  process 
which  on  every  hand  would  be  deemed  a good  and  reliable 
one  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  that  everybody  who  openly  makes 
known  a process  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  its 
means,  for  there  are  a great  many  photographers,  and  even 
manufacturers  of  dry  plates,  who  daily  prepare  and  employ 
plates  by  one  process  or  another  with  such  certainty,  that 
in  their  hands  they  rival  those  of  the  wet  collodion  process. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  success,  and  what  is  the  reason 
that  in  our  hands  we  find  that  stains  and  faults  of  all  kinds 
always  accompany  our  dry  plates,  and  tend  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  the  process  ? 

For  a very  long  time  I have  been  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate individuals  who  look  for  the  source  of  failure  in  the 
process  instead  of  in  themselves.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  I can  perform  my  work  with  great  certainty,  and 
a large  number  of  dry  processes  which  I have  experimented 
with  have  all  furnished  me  with  good  results.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  for  one  in  my  position  to  enumerate  the  circum- 
stances by  which  this  fortunate  change  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about,  and  I do  this  the  more  cheerfully  because  I 
know  I am  doing  a service  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts.  At  the  same  time  one 
must  not  expect  to  hear  of  a new  method  of  operating,  or 
of  extraordinary  directions  laid  down  for  guidance,  for  the 
whole  secret  lies  in  a few  details  only,  such  as  the  compo- 
sition or  quality  of  the  collodion,  and  the  washing  and  dry- 
ing of  the  plates.  I shall  confine  myself  to  narrating  my 
modus  operandi  in  regard  to  these  three  things. 

Everybody  knows  that  clean  plates  is  the  first  requisite 
of  the  photographer,  and  that  in  many  of  the  processes  a 
preliminary  coating  is  indispensable  to  give  solidity  to  the 
collodion.  In  all  methods  this  substratum  may  be  used 
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with  advantage,  as  it  imparts  the  elements  of  certainty 
and  cleanliness  during  development.  As  gelatine  invariably 
contains  impurities  of  some  kind,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
find  sufficiently  pure  benzole  for  the  preparation  of  india- 
rubber  solution,  I prefer  to  use  white  of  egg  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  latter  being  beaten  up  and  filtered,  and  after- 
wards diluted  with  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  volume  of 
water.  Diluted  to  this  degree  it  is  still  sufficiently  effective, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  rise  to  fewer  air-bubbles,  and 
is  also  more  easy  of  application  to  the  plate ; the  latter 
operation  being  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  a glass 
rod.  If  a small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
albumen,  the  latter  will  keep  good  for  a considerable 
period. 

Every  photographer  must  possess  a suitable  sensitizing 
bath.  For  employment  with  the  bromized  collodion  (an 
article  I strongly  recommend)  it  should  be  of  ten  per 
cent,  strength,  and  acidified  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
the  plates  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  at  least 
ten  minutes ; this  period  is  necessaiy,  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  bromine  salt  may  be 
converted  into  bromide  of  silver. 

After  these  trivial,  although  necessary  remarks,  I will 
proceed  to  discuss  the  three  questions  above-mentioned. 

1.  The  Collodion. — When  we  remember  the  manner  iu 
which  collodion  is  generally  prepared  by  the  majority  of 
photographers — viz.,  in  small  quantities  and  with  all  kinds 
of,  and  often  inferior,  gun-cotton,  and  also  with  alcohol 
and  ether  ill-suited  to  the  purpose  ; and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  product  so  obtained  is  often  em- 
ployed before  it  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for  the  proper 
period,  it  is  by  no  means  a thing  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  working  of  such  a material  is  accompanied  by  a certain 
degree  of  failure  ; and  if  we  compare  this  mode  of  prepara- 
tion with  that  which  goes  on  in  a regular  collodion  manu- 
factory, where  we  find  that  the  material  is  always  produced 
from  cotton  of  the  same  description,  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  kept  in  store,  and  from  soluble  agents  of  known 
quality,  the  finished  product  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years,  to  settle  before  it 
is  carefully  decanted,  does  not  our  own  common  sense  tell  us 
that  with  such  a collodion  good  results  must  ensue  ? while 
that  which  I will  call  amateur  collodion,  notwithstanding 
the  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  formula;  and  materials, 
must  always  prove  to  a certain  extent  unsatisfactory  ? I 
therefore  advise  operators,  before  everything,  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a good,  well-known  collodion  ; there  are 
plenty  of  them  in  the  market,  and  I,  for  my  part,  prefer 
Alawson’s,  to  which  I have  to  attribute  my  successful 
result.  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  several  skilful 
English  photographers,  1 add  to  every  ounce  of  this  collo- 
dion two  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  which  keeps  very 
well ; and  in  employing  so  expensive  a collodion  I remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  worse  economy  than  to  produce  bad 
results. 

2.  The  Washing  of  the  Sensitized  Plates.— It  is  my  belief 
that  this  operation  has  been  much  exaggerated,  both  as 
regards  details  and  their  duration.  Thorough  washing 
under  the  tap  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  every  way  as  service- 
able as  frequent  changes  of  water.  After  being  taken 
from  the  sensitizing  bath,  the  plate  is  well  drained,  .and 
then  immersed  for  a few  minutes  in  a bath  of  filtered  rain- 
water ; it  is  then  washed  with  ordinary  water,  by  means  of 
a tap  to  which  is  adapted  a small  linen  bag,  which  acts  as 
a filter.  Finally,  the  plate  is  placed  for  a short  time  iu  a 
second  bath  of  rain-water.  By  operating  in  this  manner  I 
have  been  invariably  successful  iu  producing  clean  plates, 
free  from  faults,  even  when  worked  with  the  most  difficult 
process. 

3.  The  Desiccation  of  the  Plates.— Without  enumerating 
the  different  failures  which  I have  experienced,  and  which 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a proper  method  of  dry- 
ing cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  photographers,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  point  the  manner  in  which  unsuccess- 
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ful  results  may  be  avoided.  As  the  atmosphere  in  a cup- 
board is  generally  colder,  and  always  moister  than  in  the 
room  in  which  one  works,  the  plate,  as  a matter  of  course, 
as  soon  as  stored  away  therein,  becomes  covered  with 
moisture,  and  thereby  loses  nearly  the  whole  of  its  sensi- 
tiveness. If,  in  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  or  to  hasten  the 
desiccation  of  the  plate,  a current  of  air  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  box,  the  collodion  dries  too  rapidly,  the  film 
is  drawn  together,  and  the  whole  of  its  sensitiveness 
vanishes.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a quick  as  well 
as  a slow  drying  action  is  to  be  avoided.  Again,  if  the 
plate  is  placed  in  a sloping  position  against  the  wall  upon 
a piece  of  filter  paper,  as  in  the  manner  generally  adopted, 
a dark  stain  is  frequently  formed  upon  that  corner  of  the 
negative  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  paper.  This 
stain,  which  sometimes  destroys  a good  portion  of  the 
negative,  is  due  to  the  liquid  from  the  plate  not  being 
absorbed  by  the  filter  paper  (whatever  may  be  its  thick- 
ness), but  collecting  into  a little  pool  or  reservoir,  from 
wliich  it  is  drawn  by  capillary  action  again  to  the  dried 
surface  of  the  plate  ; by  this  means  stains  of  various  forms 
are  produced,  the  cause  of  which  was  for  some  time  un- 
accounted for. 

These  are  some  of  the  failures  which  are  produced  by  an 
imperfect  process  of  drying,  and  which  I am  able  to  avoid 
by  pursuing  the  following  mode  of  proceeding.  In  the 
dryest  part  of  the  dark  room,  at  a fair  height  from  the 
floor,  I place  a box  in  which  a row  of  wooden  laths,  half  a 
foot  long,  has  been  fixed  at  a distance  of  four  or  five  inches 
from  each  other.  The  reverse  side  of  the  plates  rests 
against  these  laths  in  the  manner  of  books  in  a book-case, 
and  below  the  plates,  at  a proper  height,  is  fixed  a single 
cross-piece  ; the  latter  is  a piece  of  wood  planed  diagonally, 
so  that  the  plates  touch  it  at  one  point  only,  they  being  so 
arranged  that  the  upper  corner  is  supported  by  the  side  of 
the  box,  while  the  lower  one  is  nowhere  in  contact.  Thus 
the  surface  of  the  plate  is  everywhere  free,  the  moisture 
dropping  from  the  lowest  corner  being  absorbed  by  filter- 
paper  placed  below  it.  In  the  box  below  the  plates  paper 
is  also  provided,  and  this  is  changed  whenever  necessary, 
so  that  every  trace  of  moisture  disappears.  A little  shutter 
upon  the  lid  of  the  box  is  now  pushed  back,  the  opening 
being  covered  with  yellow  tammy,  and  thus  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  box  is  kept  on  a par  with  that  in  the  room 
without  the  establishment  of  any  current  of  air.  Plates 
dried  in  this  manner  preserve  their  sensitiveness,  and 
always  remain  in  a perfectly  clear  state. 

By  paying  attention  to  these  precautions,  and  keeping  to 
the  employment  of  Mawson’s  collodion,  I have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  most  favourable  results  with  a 
great  number  of  dry  processes  with  which  I had  on  a 
previous  occasion  experimented  and  failed  ; and  I may  say 
that  during  the  whole  of  last  summer  1 worked  with  dry 
plates  with  as  much  certainty  as  with  the  wet  collodion 
process. 

If  the  question  were  put  to  me  : Of  the  many  processes 
that  you  have  tried,  which  do  you  prefer  ? I should  answer 
that  my  sympathy  still  goes  with  the  coffee  process,  as  it 
combines  easy  preparation,  great  cleanness  in  developing, 
and  good  preservative  qualities  ; but  its  want  of  sensitive- 
ness and  the  somewhat  high  degree  of  brilliancy  which  the 
half-tones  exhibit  have  caused  me  to  turn  to  the  gum  pro- 
cess, and  more  especially  to  the  modification  devised  by 
Russell  Manners  Gordon,  wliich,  in  regard  to  its  keeping 
qualities,  is  equal  to  any,  and  which  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguishable on  account  of  its  great  sensitiveness  and  the 
delicate  artistic  effects  of  its  results.  Nevertheless,  I will 
not  proclaim  this  process  to  be  the  best,  inasmuch  as  I 
believe  that  for  every  operator  that  method  is  of  the 
greatest  value  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  which 
yields  him  the  finest  results.  For  this  reason  I have  made 
my  practical  suggestions  applicable  to  all  processes. 

Further,  it  appears  to  me  that  a good  photographer 
should  be  acquainted  with  several  processes,  for  different 
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methods  possess  different  qualities,  of  which  one  ought  to 
avail  oneself  for  certain  purposes.  For  instance,  the  gum 
process  appears  to  me  to  be  without  a rival  when  the  pro- 
duction of  harmonious  landscape  pictures,  full  of  delicacy 
and  half-tone,  and  with  perfect  atmospheric  effects,  is  con- 
templated ; but  for  depicting  architecture  with  clear  sharp 
lines,  when  transparency  and  brilliancy  are  required,  the 
coffee  or  tannin  process,  and  more  particularly  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  would  perhaps  give  better  results. 

For  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  where  a long  exposure 
is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  anti-photo- 
graphic colours  to  become  visible  without  obtaining  polar- 
ized lights,  I should  prefer  to  use  morphine  dry  plates. 

Photography  is  beset  with  difficulties,  as  everybody 
knows ; but  few  are  aware  that  in  the  fight  victory  is 
secured  more  by  means  of  skill  than  by  force,  and  that 
what  we  generally  denominate  minor  details  often  consti- 
tute the  whole  secret  of  the  success  which  attends  the 
skilful  photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN 
APPLIED  TO  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

BY  SAMUEL  HIGHLY,  ESQ.,  F.O.S.,  ETC.* 

In  January,  18G3,  just  after  the  close  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  I had  the  honour  of  reading  a paper  before  this 
Society  on  “ The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Magic 
Lantern  Educationally  Considered,”  on  which  occasion  I 
demonstrated  how  every  conceivable  branch  of  science  and 
art  might  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  produced  by 
means  of  photography  in  a manner  that  at  once  raised  that 
toy  of  the  nursery,  the  magic  lantern,  into  a valuable  philo- 
sophical instrument  and  educational  tool.  I pointed  out 
how,  by  aid  of  the  ordinary,  the  astro,  the  spectrascopic, 
and  the  micro-photographic  camera,  we  made  nature  become 
our  artist,  and  forced  her  to  depict  her  wonders  with  her 
own  pencil  of  light  on  our  chemically-prepared  glass 
slides  ; how  in  this  manner  truthful  transcripts  from  nature 
were  delineated  by  a faithful  and  an  unbiassed  hand,  where 
detail  was  a sine  qua  non,  and  in  a manner  that  the  hand 
painter  could  never  approach,  much  less  rival,  even  if  we 
gave  him  a surface  four  times  the  size  of  that  employed  by 
the  photographer,  which  then  would  entail  projecting  appa- 
ratus as  cumbrous  and  costly  as  that  employed  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  alike  unsuited  for  the  convenience  or 
the  pocket  of  the  travelling  educational  lecturer.  In  the 
one  case  all  the  details  of  a microscopic  object  of  the  most 
complex  structure,  the  crcvassed  range  of  the  Mer  dc  Glace, 
or  the  wide-angled  landscape  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  may 
be  depicted  with  every  detail  within  a three-inch  square 
with  a fidelity  which  the  hand  painter  could  not  riv  1,  if  be 
could  equal,  within  a six-inch  square. 

Another  point  on  which  I strongly  dwelt  was  the  impres- 
sive character  of  a large  photographic  lantern  picture,  on 
which  the  lecturer  could  fix  the  attention  of  his  class  while 
describing  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  compared  with 
the  tiers  of  ordinary  paper  diagrams,  over  which  the  eyes  oi 
idle  students  listlessly  wander. 

The  collection  of  slides  then  exhibited  in  illustration  of 
the  suggested  system  of  instruction  met  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  approval  from  the  leading  educationists  of 
your  Society,  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  at 
a future  period  awarded  them  a special  silver  medal. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  photography  could  not 
do — it  could  draw  our  pictures,  but  it  could  not  paint  them; 
the  day  may  come,  however,  when  even  that  apparent 
miracle  may  be  accomplished,  for,  recollect,  that  great 
master  in  science,  Michael  Faraday,  who  has  lately  passed 
from  among  us — not  great  in  age,  but  great  in  the  esteem 
of  men — has  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue  the 
Daguerreotype  presented  to  him  by  Becquerel,  whereon 
nature  had  reproduced  a coloured  figure  from  her  own 

* Head  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  January  20. 
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palette  ; and  that  precious  specimen  still  exists,  unfaded — 
a promise  for  the  future, 

The  paper  to  which  I refer  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
young  officer  in  the  Russian  artillery,  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher, who  has  since  become  not  only  a distinguished 
professor,  but  Inspector  of  the  Military  Colleges  of  Russia. 
With  the  courage  of  youth,  he  determined  to  introduce 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the  old  system  of  instruction, 
where  he  had  the  power  to  use  it,  in  his  own  lectures  on 
General  History,  by  illustrating  them  with  photographic 
slides  and  the  lantern. 

This  notion  is  now  un  fait  accompli,  and  I think  it  will 
be  a step  in  the  right  direction,  for  though  the  lantern  has 
been  employed  at  institutions  and  in  schools,  it  has  never 
yet  been  used  in  colleges,  and  he  would  be  a bold  man  who 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Dons  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge the  introduction  of  a magic  lantern  for  illustrating 
the  University  courses  on  History.  But  why  not?  “Be- 
cause it  has  not  been  done  before  ” is  not  a sufficient 
answer  in  these  days  of  rapid  progress  and  wide  reform.  I 
think  I shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  by  a well  selected 
and  carefully  executed  scries  of  pictures  from  authentic 
data  we  may  take  the  student  back  into  time,  and  make 
him  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  people  of  the  various 
nations,  their  costumes,  the  buildings  they  erected,  the 
chambers  in  which  they  lived,  prayed,  or  died,  the  vases 
with  which  they  decked  them,  the  gods  they  worshipped 
(carved  in  ivory  and  gold  and  of  prodigious  size),  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  how  they  lived  at  peace  and  in  war,  their 
modes  of  attack  upon  an  euemy,  aud  in  what  grandeur 
they  carried  their  illustrious  dead  to  the  grave.  In  thus 
appealing  to  tire  eye  we  establish  a system  of  artificial 
memory,  next  best  to  the  student  having  seen  these  records 
and  relics  of  man's  history  on  earth,  in  a manner  that  the 
most  impressive,  verbal,  or  printed  descriptions  could  never 
convey  to  his  mind ; and  so  in  these  days,  when  a wider  range 
of  knowledge  is  expected  from  our  educated  classes,  we  may 
hope  to  establish  a more  rapid  and  impressive  system  of 
instruction,  and  of  a kind  not  so  likely  to  pass  out  of  the 
student's  mind  after  he  has  left  school  or  college. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening  will  only  permit 
me  to  show  you  but  a few  examples,  taken  at  random 
from  the  extensive  series  of  designs  that  have  been  pre- 
pared to  illustrate  Col.  Tehepelevsky’s  course  of  lectures 
on  the  “Manners  and  Customs  of  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Historical  Periods  to  the  Present  Day,”  and  this  is  how 
it  came  about  that  1 am  able  to  place  these  specimens  of 
what  has  been  done  before  you.  At  the  beginning  of  last  ( 
year  this  gentleman  travelled  through  the  Continent  to  see 
for  himself  who  were  the  best  producers  of  photographic 
lantern  slides.  Germany,  France,  and  England  were  visited. 
Many  halves  of  stereographs  of  subjects  of  historical  inte- 
rest were  purchased  on  the  Continent,  but  I am  happy  to 
say  he  found  that  the  reproductions  required  from  the  great 
antiquarian  works  were  turned  out  better  in  England  than  | 
on  the  Continent,  not  only  as  to  the  brilliancy  and  clearness 
of  the  plain  positives,  but  in  the  very  important  matter  of 
brilliant  and  transparent  colouring.  In  fact,  he  found  our 
continental  neighbours  curiously  behindhand  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  lantern  as  an  educational  instrument,  except- 
ing for  experimental  physics.  I may  here  state  that  the 
beautiful  transparent  positives  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  and 
other  continental  photographers,  sold  in  this  country  for 
lantern  use,  are  not  specially  printed  for  that  purpose,  but 
are  the  perfect  halves  of  broken  or  damaged  stereographs 
that  are  thus  utilized,  which  accounts  for  the  density  of 
many  specimens  that  come  into  our  hands,  and  the  unsuit- 
ability of  others  for  colouring.  The  samples  I furnished 
being  approved,  the  necessary  lantern  apparatus  was  ordered 
and  supplied,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  past  year  I received 
a commission  to  reproduce  120  subjects,  mostly  of  an  elabo- 
rate character.  These  had  to  be  re-drawn  in  a special  manner 
for  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand,  negatives  made,  posi- 
tives printed  and  coloured  in  duplicate,  and  to  be  delivered 


in  St.  Petersburg  within  two  months.  Considering  that 
the  order  was  given  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  it  became  a matter  of  anxiety 
as  to  how  often  the  November  fogs  would  make  themselves 
“ a darkness  that  would  be  felt.”  However,  nature,  artists, 
photographers,  and  colourers  being  propitious,  the  work  was 
accomplished,  the  works  known  as  the  best  authorities  on 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval 
history  being  ransacked  to  supply  the  necessary  material, 
the  officers  of  the  British  Museum  courteously  rendering  me 
every  facility  for  the  artists  I engaged  on  the  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  these  views,  1 will  give  a rapid 
survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  lights  and  im- 
provements iu  our  projecting  apparatus  since  the  date  of  my 
former  paper  on  this  subject. 

Sources  of  Light. — Many  heads  have  been  at  work  within 
the  last  five  years,  trying  to  discover  compounds  and  forms 
of  lamps  that  will  give  a great  amount  of  light  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble  and  discomfort  in  preparation,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  amateurs  who  only  require  the 
lantern  for  occasional  family  use,  or  for  those  who  are 
nervous  as  to  employing  the  most  powerful  light-giving 
apparatus;  others  have  been  trying  to  obtain  still  greater 
power  out  of  the  oxyhydrogen  jet,  and  simpler  or  safer  ways 
of  manipulation  ; and  a few  to  secure  the  most  intense  light 
attainable  by  man,  that  should  even  out-rival  and  render 
him  independent  of  Old  Sol  as  a source  of  light,  who  too 
often  hides  his  bashful  face  in  this  our  favoured  clime  of 
England  when  we  most  want  his  assistance,  and  in  this  bold 
aspiration,  almost  as  daring  in  thought  as  that  of  the 
builders  of  Babel,  Wilde  has  been  successful — for,  from  a 
pair  of  carbon  points,  i-inch  square,  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  building,  the  light  evolved  was  sufficient  to  cast  the 
shadows  of  the  flame  of  street  lamps  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant, upon  a neighbouring  wall  ; while  at  noon,  on  a clear 
day  in  the  month  of  March,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  took 
one  minute  to  darken  a piece  of  sensitive  photographic  paper; 
the  light  emitted  at  two  feet  from  the  reflector  of  this 
electric  lamp  darkened  it  to  an  equal  degree  in  twenty 
seconds ; and  on  a day  in  June,  Mr.  Crookes  estimated  that 
this  electric  light  hail  three  or  four  times  the  luminous  and 
calorific  power  of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  this  at  a cost  of 
only  one  halfpenny  per  hour,  practical,  not  theoretical  value, 
for  the  driving  power  of  this  giant  induction  machine  of 
Mr.  Wilde’s  invention. 

Mr.  Crookes  further  remarks  that  “ it  would  he  an  inte- 
resting problem  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  result  of 
driving  the  32  inch  armature  required  tor  a 100-ton  magnet, 
with  (say)  a 1.000  horse-power  steam-engine.  If  the  power 
generated  by  this  machine  did  not  at  once  burn  up  the 
working  parts,  dissipate  the  electric  lamp  and  conducting 
wires  with  a mighty  explosion  into  space,  and  strike  dead 
all  tie  attendants  with  one  lighting  flash — if  it  were  at  all 
manageable,  and  were  put  on  a high  tower — it  would  pro- 
bably give  light  enough  to  make  London  by  night  con- 
siderably brighter  than  London  by  day.”* 

[To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  DRAWINGS  WITH- 
OUT A LENS. 

A method  of  making  photographic  copies  of  drawings,  in 
which  the  latter  are  used  as  negatives,  is  described  in  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer.  The  method  is  that  practised 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  at  Washington,  by  Mr. 
Walker ; — 

The  drawing  to  be  copied  should  be  made  upon  thin  paper, 
or,  what  is  far  better,  on  good  tracing-linen,  care  being  taken 
to  use  perfectly  black  ink,  or  some  other  nou-photographic 
colour  possessing  sufficient  body  to  effectually  exclude  all  actinic 


* See  “A  New  Era  in  Illumination,’’  by  Vf.  Crookes,  F.R.S.— Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  October,  1866. 
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rays.  Make  the  lines  sharp  and  continuous,  that  there  may  bo 
no  breaks. 

To  mike  the  negative  . — Take  good  plain  Saxe  paper  (salted), 
and  make  it  sensitive  as  for  a portrait.  Dry  thoroughly,  and 
turns  ten  to  fifteen  minu  tes,  or  until  the  paper  prints  rapidly 
and  uniformly  of  a ri  ch  purple  black  colour.  Preparo  the 
printing-frame  with  good  plate  glass,  upon  which  lay  the  plain 
side  of  the  drawing,  and  superimpose  the  sensitive  sheet, 
bringing  the  two  in  cl  ose  contact  by  any  of  the  usual  means. 
In  direct  sunshine  an  exposure  of  one  and  a half  to  two 
minutes  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  produce  a fully  timed 
negative.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  expose  too  long,  as  thereby 
the  fainter  lines  would  become  clogged  and  feathery.  Wash 
away  the  surplus  silver,  tone  rather  lightly,  and  fix  like  any 
other  print ; after  which  wash  very  freely,  aud  then  hang  to  dry 
in  such  manner  as  to  cockle  as  little  as  possible.  This  is  the 
finished  negative,  quickly  and  cheaply  made,  and  capable  of 
reproducing  an  indefinite  number  of  duplicates  equal  in  size  to 
the  original  drawing. 

Positives  with  white  lines,  fie. — Positives  with  white  lines  on 
a dark  ground  may  be  readily  made  by  placing  the  sensitive 
paper  upon  the  plain  side  of  the  drawing,  and  in  other  respects 
proceeding  as  for  making  negatives. 

To  make  the  print. — Place  the  plain  side  of  the  negative  next 
the  glass  in  the  printing-frame,  bring  the  sensitive  sheet  in 
conjunction  with  the  opposite  side,  and  expose  as  with  a glass 
nogativo . 

To  salt  the  paper. — Make  a bath  containing  2.V  grains  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  21  to  3 grains  of  gelatine  or  white 
glue  to  each  ounce  of  water  (use  hot).  Immerse  the  sheets  two 
to  three  minutes,  and  then  hang  in  a warm  room  to  dry. 

To  make  the  paper  sensitive.—  Brush  lightly  with  a slightly 
acid  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  solution  30  grains  strong;  dry 
thoroughly,  and  fume  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Toning , fixing,  and  washing. — To  one  gallon  of  water  add 
15  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  and  15  grains  of  chloride  of  platinum 
made  neutral  with  carbonate  of  baryta  ; mix  thoroughly,  and 
set  it  in  the  sun  or  some  warm  placo  four  of  five  days  to  ripen 
beforo  using.  This  is  the  stock  solution.  Two  or  three  hours 
previous  to  toning,  add  1 grain  of  neutral  gold  for  each  sheet 
of  albumen  paper,  or  about  one-third  of  a grain  for  plain 
paper.  Each  one  must  tone  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  taste. 

Mr.  Walker  deems  the  above  toning  bath  a very  economical 
ono,  as  it  may  bo  used  month  after  month. 


WRINKLES  AND  DODGES. 

BY  W.  KNOWLTON* 

Collodion. — For  the  last  year  or  more  I have  experimented 
a little  with  collodion.  I think  I can  now  exclaim 
“Eureka!” 

The  best,  quickest-working,  clearest  collodion  I ever 
worked,  giving  best  detail,  especially  to  white  drapery,  I 
made  as  follows  : — Ether  and  alcohol,  equaal  parts ; gun-cot- 
ton, Anthony’s,  sufficient  to  make  collodion  of  ordinary 
thickness.  Excite. 

No.  1 Collodion. 

To  each  ounce  : — 

Bromide  of  cadmium  8 grains 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  5 ,, 

No.  2 Collodion. 

To  each  ounce  : — 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  1 grain 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  C grains 

In  making  No.  1,  dissolve  the  excitants  directly  in 
collodion  ; this  collodion  ought  to  be  at  least  a week  old 
before  using. 

In  making  No.  2,  dissolve  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  a 
little  water,  and  the  iodide  of  ammonium  in  collodion. 
This  will  work,  if  only  a day  old. 

To  use,  mix  equal  parts  of  No.  1 and  2,  and,  if  it  works 
too  intense,  add  a little  more  of  No.  2 ; if  not  contrast 
enough,  add  a little  more  of  No.  1.  In  this  manner  you 
can  regulate  the  intensity  to  suit  yourself,  and  do  it  imrne- 
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diately  ; for  instance,  if  you  have  a lady  to  sit,  with  a white 
dress,  add  a little  of  No.  2 to  your  flowing  bottle,  and, 
when  you  have  done  with  that  kind  of  work,  if  you  wish, 
you  can  bring  it  back  to  medium  intensity  by  adding  as 
much  of  No.  1 as  you  added  of  No.  2. 

I think  no  one  will  give  up  this  kind  of  collodion  after  a 
fair  trial. 

I enclose  you  a poor  cabinet  print  from  a negative  made 
with  this  style  of  collodion,  in  rather  a dark  day,  in  four 

seconds. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. — I have  noticed  some  remarks 
lately  in  the  journal,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  permanganate 
of  potassium  tor  treating  negative  baths  ; I have  never  tried 
it  for  that  purpose,  out  find  it  one  of  the  best  disinfectants 
for  old  positive  (printing)  baths,  in  the  use  of  this  article 
in  negative  baths  you  have  something  to  guide  you  as  to 
the  amount  required,  &c.  In  positive  baths  it  is  different, 
for  an  old  red  reduced  bath  will  not  indicate  the  proper 
amount  to  be  added  by  any  perceptible  change  in  colour,  &c. 
I proceed  as  follows  : — 

Permanganate  of  potash  ...  1 drachm. 

Water  2 ounces 

Dissolve  the  permanganate  in  water,  and  add  with  caution 
to  the  old  bath  till  you  obtain  a milky  purplish  colour;  let 
it  remain  over  night  after  giving  it  a thorough  shaking. 
You  will  find  quite  a large  amount  of  foul  matter  has  fallen 
during  the  night.  The  solution  can  now  be  filtered  nearly 
clear.  Now  proceed  as  with  an  old  negative  bath,  which  is, 
to  add  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  above  to 
this  filtered  solution  till  you  obtain  a strong  pink  colour; 
let  it  remain  for  a few  hours,  after  stirring  well  before  filter- 
ing ; if  quite  alkaline,  add  C.  P.  nitric  acid  till  it  turns 
litmus  paper  pretty  deeply  red,  then  aqua  ammonia  until  it 
is  as  alkaline  as  you  usually  use  your  bath. 

The  sediment  which  follows  both  additions  of  the  per- 
manganate may  contain  a small  amount  of  silver,  but  cannot 
precipitate  much  unless  an  excess  has  been  used.  I have 
never  found  any  silver  solutions  to  work  better.  I usually 
throw  my  old  silver  baths  together  till  I have  enough  to 
make  it  an  object  to  work  them  over.  If  this  will  be  of  any 
use  to  the  subscribers  of  the  journal  you  can  use  it,  and 
welcome. 


Corrcsgon&cacc. 

ON  DODGES. 

Dear  Sir, — Is  it  expedient  and  politic  to  expose  publicly 
all  the  little  dodges  in  combination  printing,  &c? 

This  was  the  question  resting  on  my  mind  after  listening 
to  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Cherrill  on  the  above 
subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society.  Taking  into  consideration  the  hyper-critical 
critiques  of  the  present  day,  especially  on  this  subject, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  such  and  such  an  effect  is  produced.  Surely  the  artist 
whose  great  aim  has  been  to  obtain  a harmonious  whole, 
and  that  intended  'to  represent  nature  in  its  most  truthful 
form,  should  not  be  the  first  to  point  out  its  weak  parts ; 
and  although  it  may  afford  amusement  to  point  out  how 
absurd  some  of  such  ciiticisms  are,  yet  it  should  not  be 
done  to  the  detriment  of  the  work  of  art  itself ; and  although 
photographers  may  use  a piece  of  ea-th  for  rocks,  or  even 
coals  from  the  cellar,  yet  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  is 


open  expression  to  ; and  there  was  very  little,  or  nothing, 
gained  by  the  exposure  of  these  "dodges,”  as  they  would 
suggest  themselves  to  any  ordinary  intelligent  printer. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  innocently  remarked,  at  a meeting  of 
the  same  Society,  “ that  photographers  did  not  tell  all  they 
knew.”  This  is  a great  truth ; and  although  I would  be 
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the  last  to  advocate  secresy  of  anything  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  art  itself,  yet  I decidedly  deprecate  giving  such 
public  expression  to  what  may  bo  termed  “'dodges,”  inas- 
much as  it  tends  to  lower  the  art,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
at  the  expense  of  that  which  is  really  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
worth  having.  If  photographers  will  communicate  their 
experience  and  the  result  of  their  labours  in  furthering  the 
art  claims  of  photography,  and  keep  their  little  “dodges” 
to  themselves,  it  will  elevate  the  art,  educate  the  public,  and 
benefit  the  profession.  I trust  I may  be  pardoned  for 
speaking  boldly  on  this  matter,  as  I feel  this  was  the  only 
thing  that  marred  an  interesting,  well  written,  and  instruc- 
tive paper. 

If  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space,  may  I suggest, 
apropos  to  combination  printing,  that  if  landscape  photo- 
graphers would  always  furnish  themselves  with  double  dark 
slides,  and,  where  taking  a view,  expose  the  first  plate  (say 
two  or  three  seconds)  to  get  the  clouds,  and  then  turn  the 
dark  slide  quickly  round,  and  expose  the  other  plate  for  the 
landscape,  and  use  the  two  negatives  in  the  way  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ckerrill,  very  good  effects  might  often  be  obtained, 
as  well  as  clouds  more  suitable  for  the  landscape  than  those 
that  are  often  used. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

George  Hoorfr. 

G8,  Canonbury  Park,  South , Ar.  January  18 th,  18G9. 


SECRET  DODGES  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
OPENNESS. 

Sir. — I see  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  a letter  from 
Mr.  George  Hooper,  asking  some  questions  relative  to  my 

^read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

) notice  in  your  own  Answers  to  Correspondence  that 
a letter  from  the  same  gentleman  to  the  News  will  be  pub- 
lished next  week.*  I suppose,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hooper  has 
been  endeavouring  to  ask  the  same  questions  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  I cannot  approve  of  this  plan,  as  even  if  Mr. 
Hooper's  suggestions  were  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  the 
wide  circulation  he  has  given  them,  ho  might  be  very  sure 
I should  not  takethe  trouble  to  answer  to  both  journals  ; and 
if  Mr.  Iloop.r  wished  his  remarks  to  remain  unanswered, 
he  should  have  confined  himself  to  more  sage  and  judicious 
observations  such  as  admit  of  no  answer.  I 6hall,  therefore, 
if  my  conjecture  as  to  his  writing  the  same  letter  to  the  two 
journals  be  correct,  content  myself  with  answering  him  in 
your  pages  only. 

To  take  Mr.  Hooper’s  letter  first  under  a general  con- 
sideration, I would  say,  certainly  “ itts  expedient  to  expose 
ublicly  all  dodges.”  So  much  that  every  one  knows  has 
ecn  the  result  of  the  experience  of  others,  that  no  one  can 
be  too  free  in  his  explanations  of  the  things  he  has 
learned.  The  greatest  aid  to  general  progress  is  to  be  found 
in  the  free  circulation  of  ideas  among  workers  and  thinkers. 
And  I do  not  think  it  at  all  advisable  to  leave  any  one,  who 
wishes  to  learn,  “ in  the  dark.” 

With  this  preliminary  observation  on  the  general  bearing 
of  the  question,  I will  turn  to  a more  particular  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Hooper’s  letter. 

Mr.  Hooper  says,  in  his  second  paragraph  : — “ Surely  the 
artist  whose  aim  has  been  to  obtain  a harmonious  whole, 
and  that  intended  to  represent  nature  in  its  most  truthful 
form,  should  not  be  the  first  to  point  out  its  weak  parts.” 
This  sentence  is  somewhat  badly  expressed,  as  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  words  “ its  weak  parts  ” refer  to  the 
“aim,”  to  the  ‘‘harmonious  whole."  or  to  “nature  in  its 
most  truthful  form.”  Mr.  Hooper,  however,  continues,  that 
although  “ it  may  afford  amusement  to  point  out  how 
absurd  a number  of  such  criticisms  are,  yet  it  should  not  be 
done  to  the  detriment  of  the  work  of  art  itself.”  I appre- 
hend that  this  is  a matter  resting  entiiely  with  the  artist 
himself,  and  that  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  done 
in  a certain  manner  is  a question  with  which  others  have 

• Mr.  Hooper’s  letter  stood  over  last  week  on  account  of  the  pressure  on 
our  pages.  It  appears  this  week.— En. 


scarcely  a right  to  interfere.  But  setting  this  aside, 
nothin  that  is  said  in  my  paper  is  to  the  detriment  of  anyg 
work  of  art.  The  group  of  children  was  not  taken  originally 
with  the  rock  on  which  Mr.  Hooper  seems  to  have  split ; 
but  that  rock  was  put  in  afterwards,  when  the  picture  was 
sent  up  for  exhibition  at  the  Society’s  first  meeting,  as  I 
stated  in  my  paper,  “ with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
see  if  the  critics  would  find  it  out,  and  so  far  to  test  the 
value  of  adverse  criticism.”  Not  to  have  pointed  it  out, 
therefore,  would  hare  been  to  lose  the  whole  object  for 
which  it  was  temporarily  introduced. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  always  followed  nature  as  minutely  as 
possible  in  his  photographs,  and  only  upon  this  one  occa- 
sion, as  I have  explained,  was  any  deviation  purposely  made 
from  nature,  the  special  object  of  which  deviation  was  to 
show,  in  its  subsequent  explanation,  “ how  small  a thing 
would  put  down  ” the  overknowing  critic,  who  brings  a 
microscope  to  discover  faults,  and  a diminishing-glass  when- 
ever he  coudesends  to  look  for  beauties. 

In  the  next  piragraph  Mr.  Hooper  continues: — "Most 
professions  have  their  secrets,  to  which  it  would  be  unpro- 
fessional to  give  open  expression. ” Quite  so  : most  professions 
have  secrets,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  in  photography ; 
all  that  is  known,  which  is  worth  having,  in  photography, 
is  openly  expressed  in  the  photographic  papers.  There  are 
very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A few  men  have  kept 
special  processes  and  special  modes  of  manipulation 
secret,  but  then  the  object  has  been  a special  one,  and  one 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  person,  justified  the  proceeding. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  so  very  sure  that  success  does 
not  depend  upon  secrets  of  any  kind,  that  we  have  no 
objection  to  tell  all  we  know. 

Your  correspondent  continues  : — “ There  was  very  little,  or 
nothing,  gained  by  the  exposure  of  the  dodges  alluded  to,  as 
they  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  ordinary  intelligent 
printer.”  We  do  not  find  that  these  things  suggest  themselves 
to  ordinary  intelligent  printers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  gradual  results  of  many  years  of  patient  practice.  In 
his  earlier  experiences,  Mr.  Robinson  found  it  necessary 
to  manipulate  as  well  as  to  design  his  combination  printing, 
when  he  could  ill  spare  the  time,  simply  because  “ ordinary 
intelligent  printers  ” did  not  succeed  without  more  effort 
in  teaching  and  personal  superintendance  than  the  printing 
itself  required.  The  dodges  which  Mr.  Hooper  thinks  so 
much  a matter  of  course,  and  which  have  reduced  com- 
bination printing  to  a matter  of  system,  have,  at  least, 
not  been  published  before,  however  familiar  to  Mr.  Hooper. 

Mr.  Hooper  goes  on  to  observe,  that  if  photographers  will 
show  the  result  of  their  labours,  but  “ keep  their  little 
dodges  to  themselves,”  it  would  be  good  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Does  Mr.  Hooper  really  think  this  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  a paper  brought  before  the  Photographic 
Society?  I should  not  like  to  insult  a room  full  of 
gentlemen  by  pretending  to  read  a paper  on  combination 
printing,  and,  when  the  time  came,  saying  they  they  might 
look  round  at  the  pictures,  but  of  course  I was  not  going 
to  tell  them  how  they  were  done,  which  is  just  what  Mr. 
Hooper’s  suggestion  comes  to. 

Mr.  Hooper  concludes  that  part  of  his  letter  which  refers 
to  my  paper  by  “ hoping  he  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking 
boldly.”  Certainly  I am  glad  he  has  done  so;  but  1 
should  have  been  more  glad  still  if  he  had  “ spoken  ” at 
the  meeting,  as  his  observations  might  have  been  generally 
discussed. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  ask  photographers  generally, 
Has  Mr.  Hooper  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  matter?  Do  photograghers  not  want  to  be 
told  of  any  more  “ little  dodges  ” of  any  sort  ? Because, 
if  they  no  not  want  to  have  any  more  of  the  matter,  I 
fear  that  many  of  those  most  capable  of  imparting  know- 
ledge will  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  them,  and  will 
gladly  refrain  from  obtruding  their  ideas.  They  can, 
doubtless,  take  pictures  and  succeed  professionally  just  as 
well,  whether  they  keep  all  their  processes  secret,  or 
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whether  they  give  every  one  all  the  imFormation  they  can 
upon  the  matter.  Bat  I,  for  one,  would  rather,  for  my 
credit  sake,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  being  of  some  use  to 
some  one, occasionally  contribute  even  my  quota  of  “dodges  ” 
to  the  general  stock  of  photographic  knowledge  ; and  I 
would  add,  in  the  words  of  the  Laureate,  scarcely  altered — 
“Wherefore  slight  me  not  wholly,  nor  believe  mo 
Too  presumgtuous,  indolent,  false  critics! 

O Blatant  Magazines!  regard  me  rather — 

Since  I blush  to  belaud  myself  a moment — 

As  some  rare  little  ruse,  a piece  of  inmost 

Horticultural  art.” 

Yours  truly,  Nelson  K.  Cuerrill. 


MR.  SWAN'S  PATENT. 

Dear  Sir, — Thanks  for  your  able  commentary  on  my 
paper,  and  the  information  you  have  afforded  in  regard  to 
what  is  covered  by  this  patent,  or,  at  least,  intended  to  be 
so.  I had  certainly  imagined  that  the  patent  was  intended 
to  be  more  comprehensive  than  you  have  explained  it  to 
be;  for  indeed,  1 considered  that  the  lifting  of  the  impres- 
sion to  a temporary  support  by  means  of  the  rubber  varnish, 
and  whereby  it  could  be  easily  retransferred  to  clean  paper, 
and  thereby  put  into  proper  position  as  regards  right  and 
left,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  real,  novelty  intro- 
duced; but  I am  glad  to  be  put  right  as  to  this,  and  would 
defer  to  your  opinion  in  a matter  with  which  you  are  so 
thoroughly  conversant,  quite  as  much  as  though  you  held 
a diploma  to  plead  in  a gown  and  wig.  Your  explanation 
is,  that  the  patent  comprehends  a thing  and  a method-,  that 
the  thing  is  the  tissue  paper,  and  the  method  is  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  sunned  surface  to  another  paper  or  medium, 
cither  as  a temporary  or  permanent  support  during  or  after 
development;  that  it  matters  not  what  is  the  paste  or 
adhesive  material  employed,  if  that  particular  course  or 
method  be  adopted,  the  materials  not  being  patented,  but 
the  method. 

Taking  this  explanation  as  probably  the  true  one,  let  us 
look  at  the  matter  iu  the  light  afforded  by  it. 

First,  take  the  thing  patented — viz.,  the  tissue — and  look 
at  it  apart  from  its  after  use.  The  first  question  that 
s iggests  itself  is,  Iu  what  novel  and  distinctive  quality  does 
Mr.  Swan’s  tissue  differ  fiom  what  was  made  before  ? 
Poitevin  and  others  covered  paper  with  coloured  or  pig- 
mented gelatine  before;  not  to  be  used,  1 admit,  after  Mr. 
Swan's  method  ; but  it  is  not  the  method  of  using,  but  the 
making  of  the  thing  or  article  that  I am  just  now  referring 
to.  Similar  tissue  was  undoubtedly  made  before,  and  there- 
fore cannot  any  one  do  so  still  ? that  is,  cannot  any  one  I 
pour  pigmented  gelatine  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  so  make  ! 
a tissue  very  similar  to  Mr.  Swan’s,  without,  up  to  that  j 
stage,  infringing  his  patent? 

But  further,  some  sunned  on  the  one  side,  and  tried  to 
get  pictures  by  direct  printing,  and  some  sunned  on  the  j 
other  side  through  the  paper,  and  tried  to  get  pictures  in  : 
that  way,  and  in  both  ways  succeeded  to  a certain  extent,  j 
"Well,  cannot  pigmented  gelatine  tissue  be  still  made,  and 
sensitized  and  sunned  on  either  side,  as  formerly,  without, 
up  to  this  farther  stage,  infringing  Mr.  Swan's  patent,  or 
rather,  what  he  was  entitled  to  have  included  in  a patent? 

If  it  is  still  urged  that  the  tissue  made  formerly  was  in- 
tended to  give  a picture  on  the  first  paper  without  effecting 
a transfer,  I answer,  Quite  true ; but  let  us  not  at  present 
confound  the  method,  or  intended  use,  with  the  making  of 
the  tissue  itself.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  made  and  sunned 
before  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  was  thought  of,  and  thus,  I fear, 
there  must  arise  a doubt  how  far  that  particular  thing  could 
be  included  in  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  as  originated  by  him. 

I am  aware  that  Mr.  Swan’s  tissue  is  generally  made  with 
a deeper  or  thicker  body  of  gelatinous  matter  than  was 
generally  made  or  used  before  his  time.  He  makes  it  so  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawing  of  the  first  paper  in  the  process 
of  development ; but  if  the  sole  or  main  distinction  between 
Mr.  Swau’s  tissue  and  what  was  made  before  is  to  rest  on  the 


unusual  quantity  of  pigmented  gelatine  put  upon  Mr.  Swan’s 
tissue,  then  we  are  brought  to  a point  iu  the  consideration 
of  this  question  that  has  never  been  defined,  and  is  certainly 
not  defined  in  the  patent  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
invention  ; and,  besides,  in  some  of  the  previous  processes, 
when  the  sunning  was  effected  through  the  paper,  it  did 
not  matter  whether  the  coloured  gelatine  was  laid  on  thick 
or  thin.  It  could  be  used  as  thick  as  Mr.  Swan’s. 

Thus  much  for  the  thing  Now  for  the  method.  And  on 
this  point  I can  be  brief.  If  no  particular  adhesive  mate- 
rial is  patented,  but  simply  the  mode  or  method  of  lifting 
and  holding  the  impressed  image  by  means  of  adhesive  sub- 
stances, be  they  what  they  may,  until  the  picture  is  washed 
up,  then  I apprehend  Mr.  Swan  would  require  to  show  that 
this  was  never  done  before,  and  I fear  that  the  analogue  in 
Fargier's  case  is  too  close  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  A method 
of  lifting  and  retaining  the  image  was  adopted  and  wrought 
successfully  by  Fargier,  perfectly  similar  in  principle  to  that 
adopted  by  Air.  Swan,  but  Air.  Swan  uses  different  materials 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  the  mode,  but  the  materials 
employed  that  increase  the  facilities  of  the  operation  in  Air. 
Swan’s  case,  and  if  these  materials — the  adhesive  substances 
employed — are  not  patented,  then  I cannot  well  see  how 
Air.  Swan’s  method  is  protected. 

Again,  if  the  materials  are  not  patented,  but  the  method 
of  transfer  is,  wherein  does  the  method  of  transfer  described 
in  Air.  Edwards's  recent  patent  differ  from  thatof  Air.  Swan’s? 
lie  simply  uses  different  adhesive  materials,  and  he  has 
licked  up  all  those  that  Air.  Swan  left  free,  except  the 
rubber  varnish  (yea,  and  he  has  got  albumen  also  stuck  into 
his  list),  and  with  these  he  lifts  the  image  and  holds  it  for 
development  just  as  Air.  Swan  does;  and  yet  it  appears  that 
he  has  got  the  opinion  of  learned  counsel  that  his  patent — 
and,  I suppose,  the  thorough  working  of  the  whole  process — 
interferes  with  no  other  existing  patent!  If  such  be  the 
case,  then  the  single  transfer  process  by  means  of  albumen 
which  I published  must  be  equally  free. 

But  verily  these  patents  are  perplexing  to  common  un- 
derstandings. A little  ventilation,  however,  may  help  to 
let  us  all  know  better  what  we  are  about,  and  in  what  line 
to  direct  further  experiment. — I am,  yours,  &c., 

Bridgend,  Perth,  2bth  January,  1809.  \Ym  Blair. 


CARBON  PATENTS. 

Sir, — All  persons  interested  in  carbon  printing  are  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  lucid,  and,  so  far  as  I can  judge, 
sound  exposition  of  the  claims  and  limitations  of  the  carbon 
patent  of  Air.  Swan.  It  appears,  if  I understand  you  rightly, 
that  a distinction  exists  between  a piece  of  paper  coated  with 
gelatine  and  pigment,  and  a “transfer  tissue.”  This  has 
not  beeu  pointed  out  before,  I think  ; but  I can  see  the  dis- 
tinction. But  if  this  be  so,  is  not  the  useof  such  a “ trausfer 
tissue,"  and  such  a “ method  ” of  mounting  for  develop- 
ment as  you  described,  involved  in  the  specification  of  Air. 
Edwards's  process,  which  you  published  last  week?  Are  we 
to  understand  that  specification  as  describing  a new  patent 
carbon  process,  or  a modified  method  of  working  under  Air. 
Swan’s  patent?  If  Air  Swan’s  patent  be  valid,  I do  not  see 
how  that  of  Air.  Edwards  can  be  worked  without  a licence 
or  an  infringement ; if  Air.  Swan’s  patent  be  not  valid,  of 
course  no  monopoly  of  the  method  it  describes  can  be 
acquired  by  a second  patent.  Gan  you  enlighten  me  upon 
the  subject  ? Qca9imod3. 

January  26th,  1869. 


AIR.  EDYMRDS’S  CARBON  PaTENT. 

Sir. — I shall  be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  point  out, 
with  reference  to  my  specification,  published  in  your  issue  of 
the  22nd  inst.,  that,  excepting  what  is  now  distinctly  new, 
the  various  stages  of  the  process  are  all  old  and  antecedent 
to  the  date  of  Air.  Swan’s  patent.  Before  completing  the 
patent,  I obtained  counsel’s  opinion.  That  opinion  was, 
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that  I might  safely  patent  what  I claimed,  and  that  the 
practice  of  the  process  as  described  in  the  complete  specifica- 
tion would  in  no  point  infringe  what  is  new  in  Swan's 
patent. — Your  obedient  servant,  Ebxest  Edwards. 

Willesden,  25 th  January,  1869. 

UNEVEN  DRYING  OF  ALBUMINIZED  TAPER. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I noticed  in  your  News  of  the  23rd 
October  an  article  on  the  “Uneven  Drying  of  Sensitized 
Albuminized  Taper.”  and  as  I have  had  a little  experience 
in  this  unwelcome  feature  of  certain  papers,  I thought  you 
might,  perhaps  not  object  to  a description,  knowing  your 
paper  is  such  a valuable  medium  for  the  clearing-up  of  many 
photographic  difficulties,  and  T.  owe  it  not  a little  for  most 
welcome  assistance  in  many  an  emergency. 

Some  time  ago,  during  our  “ rainy  season,”  when  excess  of 
damp  is  everywhere  prevalent  in  India,  and  everything  is 
affected  by  it,  I assisted  an  amateur  friend  to  prepare  some 
paper  using  Schcring’s  albuminized,  and  floating  five 
minutes  on  an  80-grain  bath.  The  paper  was  quite  damp 
before  floating,  owing  to  the  weather;  on  looking  at  it  after 
drying  wo  found  singular  spots  all  over  it,  and,  at  first, 
could  not  account  for  them  ; they  were  not  in  the  least  re- 
moved by  the  hypo,  and,  of  course,  the  batch  of  pictures  were 
destroyed.  We  tried  another  batch,  watching  the  drying  of 
the  paper,  and  we  discovered  its  unequal  drying  in  time  to 
damp  it  off  with  blotting-paper,  and  save  the  pictures  ; but 
this  unequal  drying  seemed  a peculiarity  of  Schering's 
paper  only,  as  we  tried  Hart’s  without  any  of  these  marks 
appearing.  However,  it  struck  me  there  was  no  alcohol  in  the 
batch,  and  I always  use  it ; so  it  was  added  to  the  batch,  and 
our  troubles  ceased  at  once,  and  have  never,  I believe,  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  friend’s  success  since,  Schering’s  paper 
giving  him  excellent  prints  in  every  way.  This  may,  per- 
haps, be  a serviceable  hint  to  some  of  your  readers,  though 
it  is  with  some  diffidence  I offer  my  experience  in  face  of 
such  valuable  articles  as  have  appeared  recently  from  Mr. 
Bovey. 

I would  add,  I have  tried  the  sulphocyanide  bath  with 
much  success,  and,  for  some  subjects,  prefer  it. — Believe  me, 
sincerely  yours.  Fred.  Kirby. 

Camp  near  Kangra,  5th  December,  1868. 

PIRACY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir, — In  your  correspondent’s  letter  thus  headed  in  last 
week’s  News,  he  asks,  “ Does  your  Copyright  Act  not  extend 
to  Australia,  &c.  ?”  The  answer  is,  “ Certainly  not !”  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  asks  the  question.  Those  colonies  have 
an  independent  legislature  of  their  own,  and  make  their 
own  laws ; our  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  in  force  there. 
Our  Copyright  Act  confers  copyright  as  “ British  subjects, 
or  residents  within  the  dominion  of  the  Crown,”  in  respect 
of  original  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  11  made 
either  in  the  British  Dominions  or  elsewhere  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  thus  created  can  only  be  co  extensive 
with  the  territory  over  which  the  Act  prevails,  viz.,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

An  individual  in  Australia  can  acquire  a copyright  under 
our  Act  which,  on  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  to  registration,  would  be  protected  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  not  elsewhere,  whether  that  elsewhere  be  the 
Australian  colonies  or  a foreign  country.  The  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides  must  prevail  within  that 
country. — Yours,  &c.,  Lex. 


$LaIk  in  tbi  jstubia. 

An  Art  Critic  on  Art  Photography. — We  occasionally 
place  under  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  remarks  derogatory 
to  art  photography  of  pseudo  art  critics.  Wo  have  pleasure 
now  in  transferring  from  Once  a Week  some  highly  apprcciatory 
remarks  on  the  products  of  tho  camera,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas, 
a gentleman  whose  art  criticisms  in  the  Times  have  won  him  a 
high  position.  He  says : — “ Tho  artistic  photographic  composi- 


tions of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  are  so  well  and  widely  known  that, 
in  speaking  of  his  most  recent  picture,  1 am  merely  indicating 
a forthcoming  pleasure  to  those  who  delight  in  the  productions 
of  tho  camera  when  they  are  tho  outcome  of  refined  taste  and 
manipulative  skill.  Tho  photographic  picture  just  completed 
by  Mr.  Robinson  is  of  large  size,  24  by  16  inches,  and  repre- 
sents a Kentish  landscape.  A wido  breadth  of  country  is 
irradiated  by  a gleamy  sun,  with  tho  threatening  of  a passing 
shower.  A girl,  beoring  a gleaning  of  corn,  artistically  and 
most  naturally  posed  and  dressed,  is  in  tho  centre  of  the  fore- 
ground (a  rich  study  cf  ferns  and  wild  vegetation),  and  gives 
importance  to  tho  composition.  It  is  a thoroughly  English 
picture  in  tho  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and,  1 doubt  not,  will 
win  the  popularity  it  deserves.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  Mr. 
Robinson’s  picture  of  ‘ Sleep,’  published  last  Christmas,  in 
which  a moonlight  effect  was  so  well  given.  This  picture,  by 
the  way,  illustrated  some  lines  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Tristram 
and  Iseulte.” 

The  Late  Dr.  Wright. — Wo  record  with  much  regret  tho 
death  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Wright,  who  for  some  years  past  has  been 
a vice-president  and  member  of  council  of  tho  Photographic 
Society.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  and  skilful  amateur 
photographer,  especially  using  the  camera  as  a means  of  record- 
ing phases  of  disease.  Iu  the  Great  Exhibition  of  i86‘2,  Dr. 
Wright  exhibited  a manipulating  tent,  which  was  honourably 
mentioned  by  the  jurors.  His  pen  has  repeatedly  been  engaged 
in  connection  with  photographic  literature,  and  ho  has  occa- 
sionally brought  his  tavourite  theme — tho  aid  which  photo- 
graphy could  afford  iu  the  study  of  disease — before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society.  Ho  was  a man  of  large  and  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  of  rare  energy.  The  Athenaeum  has  the 
following  account  of  his  professional  life  ; — “ One  of  tho  younger 
race  of  scientific  physicians  has  passed  away  from  London 
society  in  Henry  Goode  Wright,  of  Harley  Street,  who  died  on 
Thursday,  last  week,  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  Dr.  Wright  was 
one  of  those  men  who  find  ‘ life  only  wanting  to  their  fame,’ 
for  his  powers  and  attainments  were  high  and  rare.  His  family 
was  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  his  father  was  tho  inventor  of  tho 
percussion  cap,  and  other  admirable  things.  Tho  young 
doctor,  after  taking  his  medical  degree,  and  studying  for  somo 
time  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  mado  a voyago  round  tho  world  ; 
working  everywhere  at  botany,  geology,  and  physics  ; collect- 
ing with  a keen  eyo  and  a ready  hand,  and  making  tho  utmost 
of  his  collections  by  tho  microscopo  and  tho  camera.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  took  a high  place  at  once  iu  scientific 
circles,  and  began  his  practice  as  a physician  undor  circum- 
stances of  high  promise.  A little  book  which  ho  wrote  on 
‘ Headache  ’ ran  through  several  editions.  Ilis  contributions 
to  tho  Athenaeum,  the  Lancet , and  other  scientific  periodicals, 
were  marked  by  learning  and  ability.  His  microscopical 
discoveries  were  ot  importance,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  two  very  distinct  subjects  of  disease  and  oceanic  life.  At 
the  time  of  his  fatal  sickness  occurring,  he  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  work  on  the  ‘ Diseases  of  Women,’  from 
which  a great  accession  of  knowledge  was  expected  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  These  labours  were  felt  to  be  only  tho 
beginning  of  a life  of  service  to  science.  He  has  gone  away  too 
young  for  men  to  understand  how  rich  was  the  unwrought  lode 
in  the  young  physician’s  mind. 

Sir  Wm.  Newton. — Wo  have  also  to  record  with  regret  the 
death  of  Sir  Win.  Newton,  one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  tho 
first  vice-presidents  of  tho  Photographic  Society.  In  the  early 
days  of  tho  Society  Sir  William  devoted  much  attention  to 
photography,  especially  in  relation  to  its  art  uses.  Tho  Times, 
in  recording  his  death,  says: — “Tholato  Sir  William  John 
Newton,  whose  death  occurred  a day  or  two  sinco  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  in  tho  84th  year  of 
his  age,  was  a son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Newton,  of  London, 
by  Abigail,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peet.  Ho  was  born  in  London,  in 
1785,  and  when  still  a young  man  attained  great  popularity  as 
a painter  of  miniatures.  It  is  said  that  iu  the  days  of  tho 
Regency,  and  even  so  lately  as  forty  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely 
a member  of  the  aristocracy  who  had  not  sat  either  to  Newton 
or  to  his  rival,  and  perhaps  his  superior,  the  late  Sir  William 
Charles  Ross.  Tho  deceased  gentlemen,  who  claimed  to  be  tho 
nearest  surviving  relative  (bearing  the  same  surname)  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  was  knighted  in  tho  year  1837,  and  held  for 
many  years  tho  honorary  post  of  miniature  painter  iu  ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty.” 

Concerning  Everything  and  Some  Other  Things. — 
Mr.  Nelson  K.  Ciierrill  commences,  in  our  present  number, 
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a series  of  papers,  in  which  he  will  record  his  experiences  and 
observations  in  regard  to  the  specialities  which  come  under  his 
attention  in  his  study  and  practice  of  the  art.  To  secure  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  title,  ho  will  include  his  articles 
under  the  general  head : “ Do  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.” 

Mechanical  Printing  Processes.— Besides  the  mechanical 
printing  process  of  Herr  Albert,  to  which  wo  recently  referred, 
another  mechanical  printing  process  has  recently  been  invented 
in  Bohemia,  by  Professor  Uusuik,  the  results  of  which  have 
great  promise,  giving  good  half-tone  when  printed  at  an  ordin- 
ary printing  press  with  ordinary  type.  The  examples  we 
have  seen,  although  fine,  are  not  perfect.  Herr  Albert,  we 
understand,  thinks  so  highly  of  the  process,  that  he  has  pur- 
chased it  of  Professor  Husnik,  in  order  to  avoid  having  a com- 
petitor, although  his  own  process  produces  finer  results.  In 
our  next  we  shall  give  some  details  received  in  a communica- 
tion from  Herr  Albert. 

Origin  of  Proposal  to  Tax  Photographic  Portraits. — 
In  a recent  speech  Mr.  Lowe  made  some  humorous  remarks 
on  the  suggestions  for  new  taxes  which  continually  reach  him, 
and  incidentally  gives  his  idea  of  Hit  motive  in  which  proposals 
to  tax  photographs  have  had  their  origin.  He  says: — ‘‘The 
view  of  the  British  public  is  that  it  is  the  whole  duty  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  devise  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes,  for  almost  every  letter  that  is  received  by 
him  is,  not  a request  for  a repeal  of  old  taxes,  but  a suggestion 
for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
amount  of  attention  devoted  by  the  mind  of  England  to  this 
subject  is  perfectly  portentous ; it  forms  part  of  their  daily 
life,  and  is  associated  with  their  most  intimate  convictions  and 
ideas.  If  a child  burns  its  finger  with  a lucifer  match,  its 
father  at  once  writes  a letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  suggests  that  an  adhesive  stamp  should  be  applied  to 
lucifer  matches.  If  a gentleman  on  whose  birth  Venus  and  the 
Graces  have  not  happily  smiled  finds  in  a photograph  bis  fea- 
tures depicted  in  a manner  more  truthful  than  tlattering,  ho 
writes  off  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  suggests  that 
an  adhesive  stamp  should  be  applied  to  photographs.”  Mr. 
Punch  was  the  last  to  repeat  this  proposal.  Have  the  photo- 
graphers done  his  portraits  injustico,  or  too  much  justice? 


torespoiibtnts. 

W.  D.  Bircham  (Reepham). — Our  Year-Book  was  published 
on  the  first  of  January,  and  has  been  procurable  of  the  Pub- 
lisher at  any  time  since.  The  answer  “notout”  is  a common 
cloak  for  laziness  and  neglect.  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

E.  Fisiier. — You  can  make  the  old  and  partially  solidified  collo- 
dion liquid  by  the  addition  of  ether,  but  it  will  be  quilc  impossible 
to  say,  without  trial,  whether  you  can  make  it  fit  for  use  or  not. 

F.  M.  W. — The  possession  of  a patent  amounts  to  very  little  in- 
deed, as  in  this  country  they  are  granted  indiscriminately.  If 
you  are  certain  your  invention  is  new,  and  that  it  is  not  covered 
by  some  other  patent,  then  a patent,  if  obtained,  will  probably 
be  valid  ; but  whether  remunerative  or  not  we  cannct,  of  course, 
say.  Very  few  photographic  patents  arc.  The  stamp  duty  pay- 
able on  lodging  your  provisional  specification  is  £5.  After 
acquiring  provisional  protection  you  have  a few  months  in  which 
to  determine  whether  you  will  proceed  or  not.  The  total  amount 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  acquiring  protection  for  three  years 
amounts  to  £25.  Other  costs  of  agents,  &c.,  may  vary  from 
£10  to  £20.  This  patent  gives  the  power  of  defending  yourself 
at  your  own  cost  against  infringements. 

P'red  Kirby. — It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  of  want  of  sensi- 
tiveness in  your  morphine  plates  without  a fuller  knowledge  of 
particulars.  Acetate  of  morphine  should  have  been  used,  not 
nitrate.  We  have  not  tried  the  latter,  and  cannot  state  what  its 
action  would  be.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  details  of  your  suc- 
cess with  the  gum  process.  The  simplest  plan  to  prepare  the 
calico  covering  for  your  tent  is  to  erect  the  frame-work  and  cut 
a paper  pattern  for  each  side,  then  slightly  stitch  the  patterns 
together  to  see  if  they  fit  before  cutting  the  calico,  and  joining 
in  like  fashion. 

H.  W. — A layer  of  sand  and  a layer  of  charcoal  afford  good  filter- 
ing facilities.  A brass  tap  is  best.  2.  You  will  find  full  details 
of  the  mode  of  alkaline  development  in  our  Year-Book  for  1868 ; 
the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Mawdesley  answers  admirably,  or 
that  given  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  same  Year-Book  in  describing 
his  gum  process.  3.  The  kind  of  soluble  cotton  required  is 
that  made  with  weak  acids  at  a high  temperature,  or  the  powdery 
description,  giving  generally  collodion  yielding  great  intensity. 

Improver. — In  combination  printing  the  mask  is  occasionally 
fitted  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  and  occasionally  to  tho  back. 
If  a clean,  accurate  joining  be  required  it  is  fitted  to  the  face  ; 


if  a vignetted  joining,  it  is  fitted  to  the  back.  2.  In  the  system 
of  registration  described  the  registration  marks  must,  of  course, 
exist  on  every  print.  3.  In  the  case  in  question,  and  in  similar 
cases,  the  tissue  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  negative  ; 
but  a mask  of  tissue  or  other  paper  is  also  frequently  used  at  the 
back  of  the  negative,  and  a little  black  varnish  is  carefully  applied 
to  the  face  of  the  negative,  so  as  to  secure  a perfect  joining. 

Venator. — It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  necessary  exposure  of  a given  subject  without  seeing  the 
amount  of  illumination.  Snow  scenes,  for  instance,  may  be 
accompanied  by  a dull  grey,  or  even  foggy,  state  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere, or  by  a clear,  bright,  sunny  light.  As  a rule,  however, 
the  light  is  very  weak  in  winter,  and  the  cold  materially  retards 
chemical  action.  With  a triple  lens,  aperture  about  l-20th  of 
its  focus,  and  Li  verpool  dry  plates,  we  should  try  on  a snow 
scene  an  exposure  of  about  two  minutes.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  try  a plate  at  home  upon  a snow  scene,  and  develop  it  before 
going  out ; this  will  enable  you  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  T'or  pure  landscape  probably  the 
single  lens  will  answer  better  in  some  respects,  but  the  triple 
answers  very  admirably  for  most  purposes.  2.  The  subject  is 
more  fully  treated  in  the  present  than  in  the  former  edition. 
3.  The  object  of  adding  a little  ammonia  to  the  water  to  which 
a little  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  in  order  to  purify  it  by  sunning, 
is  solely  to  render  it  alkaline  and  aid  the  actiou  of  light  in  re- 
ducing the  silver  and  the  impurities  with  which  it  combines. 
The  water  obtained  from  ice  is  not  necessarily  quilc  pure,  as  it 
often  contains  organic  contamination.  The  safest  plan  is  distil- 
lation, and  it  is  not  very  difficult.  Thanks. 

Young  Photo. — You  will  find  in  our  Year-Book  just  out  an 
epitomized  statement  of  the  collodio-bromide  processes  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  of  which  the  process  described  in 
our  last  is  a modification.  Your  best  course  will  be,  however, 
to  read  carefully  all  that  Mr.  Lea  has  said  on  tho  subject;  you 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  perfectly  by  attention  to  epitomes  only. 
An  epitome  may  furnish  memoranda  and  suggestion,  but  rarely 
complete  instrueion.  The  number  of  grains  of  gum  in  his  formula 
is  600.  Mr.  Lea’s  dry  plates  cannot  be  purchased  ready  prepared. 

J.  B.  B. — It  is  not  quite  certain  what  part  sulphate  of  copper 
plays  in  conjunction  with  the  iron  developer.  Theoretically,  it 
should  not  have  much,  if  any,  action,  it  has  no  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  is  not  a reducing  agent;  it  may  retard  the  action  of 
the  iron  a little.  It  is  said  bv  some  to  give  a more  harmonious 
negative ; by  others  to  give  denser  negatives ; but  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  matter  from  experience.  2.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Werge  has  designed  a good  view  meter,  which  may  be  had  at  Mr. 
Hughes’s  warehouse. 

II.  S. — You  will  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  to  get  plain  collo- 
dion and  prepare  some  collodio-chloride  after  the  formula  given 
in  our  Year-Book.  The  operation  is  simple,  and  the  result 
generally  satisfactory.  That  you  describe  is  evidently  defective. 
2.  Your  oxygen  should  not  need  any  drying.  The  lime  cylinder 
generally  requires  drying  by  gentle  heat. 

Anxious. — The  negative  appears  to  be  a little  wanting  in  grada- 
tion ; but  presuming  it  to  be  pretty  good,  print  No.  1 is  a little 
under-exposed,  print  No.  2 about  right,  ami  we  should  imagine  not 
a very  bad  print  from  the  negative.  No.  3 has  been  fully  exposed 
and  over-developed.  The  tone  of  developed  collodion  prints  is 
rarely  warm  ; but  here  the  tone  is  of  an  unnecessarily  cold  black. 
Pyro  development  will  materially  modify  this.  2.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  use  pyro  development  for  such  prints 
with  collodion  announced  as  prepared  especially  for  iron  deve- 
lopment. 3.  The  toning  of  a collodion  print  may  be  safely 
carried  on  in  daylight.  4.  Of  the  two  evils,  over-exposure  and 
under-development  are  best  for  collodion  prints  of  this  kind. 

Ignorant. — The  defect  is  less  due  to  the  varnish  than  to  tho 
collodion.  In  some  samples  of  collodion,  either  from  the  quality 
of  the  original  soluble  cotton,  or  from  a decomposition  which  has 
taken  place  after  the  collodion  was  made,  the  film  is  partially 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  hence  the  marks  at  times,  and  com- 
plete destruction  at  other  times,  which  arise  from  varnishing. 
The  best  remedy  is  found  in  treating  the  film  with  a weak  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic  before  drying,  which  will  effectually  protect 
it  from  injury  in  varnishing. 

John  Cockcroft. — To  enlarge  a card  portrait  to  24  by  20  inches 
with  a lens  of  4J  inches  focus,  the  relative  distances  should  bo 
as  follows  : — The  negative  should  be  a fraction  over  5 inches  from 
the  lens,  and  the  sensitive  surface  to  receive  the  enlargement 
36  inches  from  tho  lens.  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
this  refers  to  a lens  of  4J  inches  equivalent  focus.  If  the  back 
focus  be  4J  inches,  the  equivalent  focus  is  probably,  of  a portrait 
lens,  about  6 inches,  in  which  case  the  respective  distances  would 
be  about  7 inches  and  48  inches. 

A Subscriber  (Cardiff). — You  will  find  on  page  422  of  last  year's 
volume,  September  4th,  a description  of  a copying  camera  with 
diagrams.  A portrait  lens  will  answer  well  with  it. 

A Winterton. — The  design  and  effect  of  the  memorial  card  with 
photographic  portrait  are  very  good  indeed. 

Several  articles  and  reviews  in  type  are  again  compelled  to  stand  over. 
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HERR  ALBERTS  NEW  MECHANICAL  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  further  examples  of  the 
new  mechanical  printing  process,  specimens  having  been 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  both  by  I)r.  Licsegang  and  Herr 
Albert.  From  the  character  of  the  prints  ami  the  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  us,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  process  will  aid  materially  in  developing  the  commer- 
cial application  of  photography. 

The  examples  are  varied  in  character,  but  all  possess 
excellent  qualities.  We  have  portraits  after  nature,  land- 
scapes after  nature,  and  reproductions,  the  prints  ranging 
from  card  size  to  10  by  8 inches.  They  are  printed  on 
plain  paper,  enamelled  paper,  and  direct  upon  cards  or 
stout  plate  paper  ; and  in  most  cases  possess  a margin  like 
an  engraving,  so  that  no  mounting  is  necessary.  In  all 
cases  the  gradation  is  exceedingly  perfect,  without  trace  of 
any  grain  save  that  which  may  belong  to  the  paper  itself. 
They  are  printed  in  printer's  ink,  a pleasant  warm  black 
or  purple  brown  tint  having  been  chosen.  The  chief  want 
we  feel  in  examining  several  specimens  is  a slight  want  of 
force  and  brilliancy,  but  whether  this  may  be  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  negatives  employed,  or  to  the  taste  of  the 
producer,  or  whether  it  is  from  some  cause  inherent  in  the 
process,  we  cannot  at  present  state.  One  example  has  been 
treated  with  some  varnish  to  give  a glazed  surface,  and  in 
it  we  get  a similar  accession  of  vigour  to  that  obtained  on 
varnishing  a plain  paper  silver  print,  the  prints  in  question 
most  nearly  resembling,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the 
character  of  delicate  plain  paper  prints.  If  we  compare 
the  results  with  those  of  other  known  processes,  we  must 
admit  that  whilst  in  delicacy — the  point,  by  the  way,  in 
which  most  mechanical  prints  have  been  wanting — they  arc 
equal  to  any,  yet  in  point  of  brilliancy  the  examples 
before  us  are  not  quite  equal  to  albuminized  prints,  carbon 
prints,  or  Woodbury  prints. 

The  portraits  are  all  card  size.  Some  of  them  are  printed 
on  enamelled  cards  with  the  usual  narrow  margin,  and  is 
exceedingly  pleasing  ; some  are  on  plain  paper ; and  some 
are  on  collodionized  paper.  The  landscapes — or,  rather, 
street  scenes — are  of  larger  size  (about  10  by  8),  and  are 
printed  on  paper  with  a margin  suitable  for  book  illustra- 
tion, and  on  cards  with  margin,  and  have  the  effect  of  an 
ordinary  mounted  photograph.  We  have  an  illustration 
in  the  street  scenes  of  the  fact  which  we  had  before  under- 
stood— that  reversed  negatives  are  required — and  the  speci- 
mens before  us  having  been  printed  from  ordinary  nega- 
tives, the  inscriptions  on  signboards  read  backwards. 
Amongst  the  reproductions  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  process  is  being  applied  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  small  pictures,  one  sheet  about  10  by  8 


inches  in  size  containing  six-and-thirty  copies  of  prints 
placed  side  by  side  like  a sheet  of  postage  stamps. 

In  the  information  which  has  reached  us  from  various 
sources  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  suggestion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  process,  but  we  learn  that  it  is  easy,  cheap, 
and,  within  reasonable  bounds,  without  limitation  as  to 
size  or  to  the  number  of  impressions  which  one  plate  will 
yield.  Impressions  of  20  by  14  inches  cost,  we  understand, 
about  one  shilling.  Prints  of  30  by  20  inches  have  been 
produced  as  perfect  as  the  card  pictures,  and  although  only 
1,300  impressions  have  been  taken  from  one  plate,  the  last 
is  said  to  have  been  as  good  as  the  first,  and  the  plate 
apparently  capable  of  yielding  as  many  more  impressions. 
The  cost  of  producing  the  plate  or  printing  surface,  Herr 
Albert  informs  us,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  producing  a 
single  silver  print  from  a negative.  The  plate  employed 
is  not  metal,  but  glass,  and  it  may  be  printed  either  by 
means  of  a copper-plate  press,  a lithographic  press,  or  an 
ordinary  type  printing  press.  Such  are  the  facts  we  glean 
from  the  communications  of  several  continental  correspond- 
ents, from  the  information  of  M.  Albert  himself,  and  from 
the  prints  before  us. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  mention  a few  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mechanical  prints  of  Professor  Ilusnik.  These 
prints  possess  good  gradation,  but  a very  fine  grain  is  un- 
questionably present,  and  the  effect  is  suggestive  of  photo- 
lithography. We  are  informed,  however,  that  although 
the  printing  surface  is  on  stone,  the  printing  is  of  the 
character  of  surface  or  block-printing,  and  can  be  effected 
at  the  ordinary  press  in  conjunction  with  type.  The 
examples  we  have  seen  all  have  good  qualities ; but  they 
possess  more  of  promise  than  of  performance,  whilst  those 
of  Herr  Albert  are  absolutely  good.  The  sum  required  by 
Professor  Ilusnik  for  his  process,  we  are  informed,  was 
6,000  Austrian  florins,  equivalent  to  about  £575  ; and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  Herr  Albert  is  said  to  have 
bought  up  the  process  to  avoid  competition. 

As  the  process  is  probably  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  commercial  phases  of  photography,  one 
or  two  extracts  from  letters  on  the  subject  may  possess 
interest.  Ilcrr  Albert  says,  after  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations : — “ I sincerely  believe  that  my  process  will  revo- 
lutionise photography,  as  it  is  endowed  with  certainty, 
cheapness,  and  beauty,  and  is  thoroughly  practical,  being 
really  a mechanical  printing  process  fulfilling  all  those 
conditions  which  have  been  sought  for  so  long,  ihe  pro- 
duction of  one  printing-matrix  requires  the  expenditure  of 
about  the  same  amount  of  time,  trouble,  and  money  as  that 
necessary  to  produce  one  silver  print,  and  may  be  under- 
taken without  the  aid  of  the  sun.  The  printing  may  be  under- 
taken in  any  description  of  press,  whether  lithographic, 
copperplate,  or  printer’s.  The  pictures  do  not  require 
mounting,  but  may  be  produced  either  brilliant  or  matt.  I 
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have  produced  from  one  plate  1,300  (and,  1 believe,  as 
many  more  could  have  been  printed),  of  which  the  last  was 
as  perfect  as  the  first.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
the  details  in  which  my  process  differs  from  that  of  other 
multiplying  processes,  and  also  from  the  carbon  and  Wood- 
burytype  processes.  I have  obtained  copies  of  the  size 
50  by'  80  centimetres,  and  also  of  carte-de-visite  size,  both 
equally  perfect.  My  printing  matrix  is  of  glass,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  has  many  advantages  : its  even  surface 
(which  allows  of  it  being  placed  in  perfect  contact  with  the 
negative),  its  cheapness,  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  by  its 
means  the  process  may  be  carefully  watched,— -all  these  are 
advantages  not  possessed  by  copper,  zinc,  &c.” 

Dr.  Vogel  sums  up  his  information  and  conclusions  on 
the  subject  as  follows : — 

“ 1.  The  process  is  probably  the  same  as,  or  similar  to, 
Tessie  du  Motay's,*  for  the  prints  have  quite  the  same 
character,  but  are  much  finer  in  half-tones  than  Tessie’s 
(these  are,  in  general,  the  best  ever  produced  in  half-tones 
with  greasy  inks),  and  Albert  obtains  1,300  prints  from  a 
cliche,  whilst  Tessie  could  only  produce  60  or  70  good 
prints  from  a plate. 

“ 2.  Albert  does  not  work  on  copper,  as  Tessie,  but  on 
glass  plate.  This  is  an  excellent  lqaterial,  for  it  is  even, 
transparent,  hard,  without  any  grain,  and  resists  chemical 
influences. 

“ 3.  Albert  requires  inverted  negatives,  as  do  Tessie, 
Woodbury,  and  others ; from  an  ordinary  negative  the 
picture  is  not  in  the  right  position.  For  making  this  in- 
verted negative  he  uses  a prism  of  glass,  which  he  puts 
before  the  object.  The  large  surface  is  silvered.  In  this 
manner  only  one-tenth  of  the  original  amount  of  light  is 
lost. 

‘•4.  Albert  prints  on  engraving  paper,  and  for  this 
reason  he  does  not  want  a board  for  mounting  the  prints. 
He  can  also  print  on  linen  or  silk.  I have  seen  very  nice 
silk  prints  produced  by  him. 

“ 5.  The  prints  have  the  aspect  of  a good  photograph 
on  plain  paper,  but  not  quite  the  brilliancy  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  au  albumen  print  or  carbon  print.  They  are  im- 
proved by  brushing  over  them  a varnish.” 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  that  any  of  the  rapid  or 
mechanical  printing  processes  yet  introduced,  or  to  be  in- 
troduced— for  as  many  minds  are  engaged  in  this  direction 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  fresh  invention — will  affect 
the  ordinary  practice  of  photography,  in  which  a dozen  or 
two  copies  only  are  required  from  one  negative ; but  for 
all  purposes  of  publication  some  of  the  new  processes  will 
doubtless  supersede  silver  printing,  and  a wide  future  for 
photography  seems  to  open  in  this  direction. 


PERSULPHATE  OF  IRON  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 
A correspondent,  whose  letter  appears  on  another  page, 
asks  some  questions  regarding  the  action  of  persulphate 
of  iron  in  the  developer,  at  the  same  time  offering  some 
remarks  himself  in  controversion  of  the  views  recently 
put  forth  in  an  article  in  a contemporary  journal,  entitled 
“ Novel  Action  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  on  Silver."  Our 
correspondent  concludes  his  letter  by  a curious  remark,  on 
which  we  shall  make  a passing  observation  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  subject  of  his  query.  He  says: — “I  hope  that 
scientific  discussion  can  be  conducted  without  discourtesy 
and  bitterness,  although  facts  too  often  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  such  an  assumption.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  scientific 
discussion  can  be  conducted  without  discourtesy  and  bitter- 
ness, and  equally  little  doubt  that  it  should  be.  One  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  bitterness  which  often  arises  in 
discussion  is  the  common  assumption  of  superiority  in  him 
who  opposes  the  views,  or  points  out  the  errors,  of  another. 

* It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  things  produce  different  impres* 
sions  on  different  persons.  Dr.  Liesegang  remarks  that  some  of  Tessie  du 
Motaj’s  prints  are  quite  as  fine,  but  so  essentially  different  in  character  as 
to  suggest  a different  pixeess.— I$p. 
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This  tone  of  superiority  is  bad  enough  if  he  is  right,  and 
utterly  intolerable  if  he  is  wrong  ; and  as  this  tone  of 
superiority  generally  increases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  would-be  corrector,  and  as 
the  most  ignorant  are  often  most  ready  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arena  to  dispute  something  they  don’t 
understand,  scientific  controversy  has  too  often  been  tinc- 
tured by  the  offensive  character  which  our  correspondent 
deprecates.  There  is  little  risk  at  any  time  of  offence 
arising  if  discussion  be  initiated  in  a genuine  spirit  of 
courtesy  and  modesty  ; and  we  have  no  fear  of  any  bitter- 
ness in  discussing  or  opposing  the  views  expressed  in  the 
article  upon  which  our  correspondent  asks  our  opinion. 

The  question  raised  is  : What  is  the  effect  of  persulphate 
of  iron  in  the  developing  solution  ? does  it  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  softness  and  detail,  or  of  contrast  and  brilliancy  ? 
and  in  what  mode  does  it  act  ? 

The  writer  in  our  contemporary,  the  British  Journal , 
states  that  it  produces  softness  or  increase  of  half-tone. 
To  do  him  full  justice,  we  will  quote  his  own  statement  of 
the  facts,  and  the  theory  deduced  from  the  facts  : — 

With  a new  and  energetic  developer,  even  in  presence  of  a full 
proportion  of  restraining  acid,  the  deposition  of  silver  on  the  lights 
of  the  negative  takes  place  very  rapidly,  thus  soon  exhausting  the 
silver  carried  by  the  plate ; while  the  half-tones,  owing  to  their  more 
feeble  definition,  have  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  falling  silver.  W e know  that  silver  when  precipitated 
with  moderate  rapidity  always  selects  the  more  prominent  portions 
of  the  image  for  attachment  in  preference  to  the  less  marked  lines  or 
points.  » * * 

When  an  old  iron  developer  is  employed,  instead  of  the  fresh  one 
whose  action  we  have  just  been  considering,  the  very  marked  differ- 
ence is  observed  which  wo  have  frequently  drawn  attention  to  in 
former  articles.  Now  the  action  takes  place  regularly;  the  Bilver  is 
deposited  rather  more  slowly  than  by  the  fresh  developer,  there  is 
less  tendency  to  granularity,  and  the  half-tones  receive  their  due 
proportion  of  the  metal.  This  result  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  developer,  since  the  addition  of 
some  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  to  a new  developer  confers  the 
desired  properties  upon  the  latter.  That  the  persalt  of  iron  plays 
the  part  of  a restrainer  there  can  be  little  doubt ; but  if  we  “ restrain  ’ ’ 
the  developer  to  an  equal  extent  with  citric  acid  we  do  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  such  soft  negatives.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some 
action  must  come  into  effect  other  than  the  ordinary  influences  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  We  have  long  sought  for  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  and  we  believe  that  we 
can  now  solve  the  problem  with  the  aid  derived  from  a very  singular 
experiment,  which  we  shall  here  describe. 

A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  added  to  an  excess  of  protosul- 
phate of  iron  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  A 
precipitate  of  motallic  silver  was  thus  obtained,  which  was  carefully 
washed  and  then  digested  for  some  time  with  a solution  of  persulphate 
of  iron  perfectly  free  from  any  nitrous  compounds.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  some  of  the  metallic  silver  had  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 
On  examination  the  solution  was  found  to  contain  protosulphate  of 
iron  (though  no  protosalt  was  present  in  the  original  liquid),  sulphate 
of  silver,  and,  of  course,  the  large  excess  of  persulphate  of  iron. 
The  silver,  in  dissolving,  had,  therefore,  reduced  a portion  of  the 
persulphate  of  iron  to  the  condition  of  protosalt,  just  as  in  one  of 
M.  Vogel’s  old  experiments.  Now,  though  the  silver  has  no  ten- 
dency to  quickly  separate  from  this  solution,  notwithstanding  that 
the  reducing  protosalt  of  iron  is  present,  yet,  when  the  solution  is 
diluted  and  placed  in  contact  with  a body  capable  of  attracting  to 
itself  silver,  the  metal  is  then  slowly  separated  from  the  liquid. 

In  the  above  experiment  we  have  an  obvious  clue  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  role  which  persulphate  of  iron  performs  in 
the  ordinary  developer.  In  addition  to  the  restraining  function  of  the 
persulphate’ — which  was  so  marked  in  the  above  instance  that  the 
silver  could  exist  for  a long  time  in  the  solution,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  a reducing  agent — we  have  the  singular  fact  that 
finely-reduced  silver  dissolved  in  small  quantity  in  a solution  of  per- 
sulphate of  iron,  and  is  slowly  separated  therefrom  in  a state  of  fine 
division  on  the  liquid  coming  in  contact  with  any  surface  exerting 
sufficient  attractive  power  to  induce  the  separation  of  the  metal.  The 
persulphate,  then,  has  the  power  not  only  of  restraining  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  metal,  but  of  drawing  out  the  time  during  which  the  pro- 
cess of  deposition  takes  place,  and  so  giving  the  half-tones  theoppor- 
tuni.y  of  attracting  their  fair  share  of  silver  to  themselves. 

The  theory  here  laid  down  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but,  according  to  our  own  experience,  and  to  all  that  we 
have  found  recorded  or  known  of  the  experience  of  others 
the  facts  are  all  wrong : persulphate  of  iron  the  deve-’ 
loper  does  not  aid  in  the  production  of  half-tone,  bqt 
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retards  it,  and  tends  to  contrast  and  brilliancy ; a slow 
developer  increases  granularity  and  decreases  half-tone  ; 
a rapid  and  energetic  developer,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
to  the  production  of  detail  and  little  contrast.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  pointed  out,  as  a principle  in 
development,  that  weak  and  slow  developers  tended  to  the 
production  of  contrast,  and  strong  developers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  detail  and  softness.  The  facts  were  familiar 
enough  to  most  intelligent  operators,  but  had  not  been  re- 
corded, nor  the  reasons  before  pointed  out.  The  explana- 
tion was  this : In  slow  development  there  is  time  for  a selec- 
tive action,  as  our  contemporary  states  ; but  the  selection 
exercised  tends  to  aggregation  and  increase  of  deposit  in 
the  high  lights  to  the  neglect  of  the  half-tones  ; whilst  with 
a strong  and  rapid  developer  the  silver  is  thrown  down  at 
once  in  fair  and  equal  proportion  over  all  parts  of  the  plate. 
If  it  is  too  strong  and  acts  too  rapidly,  it  is  thrown  down 
too  evenly,  producing  fog ; if  too  weak,  or  too  much  re- 
strained, and  acting  too  slowly,  it  produces  excessive  con- 
trast— black-and-white  without  half-tone,  and  especially 
without  detail  in  the  shadows.  This,  broadly  stated,  has 
been  our  own  universal  experience ; and  we  believe  it  is 
general  experience.  Let  us  for  a moment  consult  trust- 
worthy authorities  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Our 
correspondent  points  out  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea  some  years 
ago  emphatically  stated  the  same  theory,  and  he  has  more 
than  once  accredited  us  with  its  origin.  As  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Lea  will  be  readily  recognized  by  our  contemporary, 
we  will  quote  from  his  last  dictum  on  the  subject.  In  his 
Manual  of  Photography,  just  published — and  the  italics 
are  his — he  says: — uJust  in  proportion  as  the  silver  falls 
more  slowly,  it  is  more  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  more 
strongly  impressed  parts  of  the  silver.  In  a slow  precipita- 
tion the  most  strongly  impressed  parts  of  the  film  will  get 
a larger  proportion  of  the  deposit  than  in  a rapid  precipi- 
tation. This  fact,  which  has  been  thoroughly  established, 
both  by  theory  and  practice,  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  is  the  key  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  iron  development 
in  the  wet  way.” 

That  persulphate  of  iron  exercises  a solvent  action  on 
metallic  silver,  especially  in  a finely  divided  state,  is  well 
illustrated  by  our  contemporary’s  experiment.  We  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  fact ; but  it  is  because  of  this, 
as  well  of  in  virtue  of  its  restraining  action,  that  its  pre- 
sence is  inimical  to  the  production  of  delicate  half-tone. 
If  present  in  excess,  it  dissolves  the  line  deposit  forming  the 
half-tone.  We  have  more  than  once  noticed  this.  M. 
Gaudin,  speaking  of  its  action,  says  : — “ The  red  sulphate 
of  iron  so  rapidly  dissolves  the  metallic  silver  which  forms 
the  collodion  picture  that  it  may  be  employed  to  remove 
the  silver ; by  allowing  plates  to  remain  some  time  in  a 
bath  of  this  sulphate,  they  come  out  quite  transparent.” 
In  virtue  of  this  solvent  property  it  is  inimical  to  fog,  and 
tends  to  keep  the  deep  shadows  perfectly  clean ; and  if  used 
in  excess,  it  is  inimical  to  the  production  of  the  lower  range 
of  half-tones,  which,  consisting  of  the  most  attenuated 
deposit  of  silver,  are  not  only  the  most  easily  influenced 
by  a retarding  agent,  but  most  easily  removed  by  a solvent. 

The  value  of  a judicious  use  of  a trace  of  the  persalt  is 
well  known  in  practice,  and  the  suggestion  to  use  a little 
of  the  officinal  liquor  of  persulphate  of  iron,  with  its  free 
sulphuric  acid  neutralized  by  acetate  of  soda,  may  often 
be  useful,  as  this  can  always  be  procured  of  a pharma- 
ceutical chemist,  and  an  old  developer  may  be  so  impro- 
vised at  a moment’s  notice. 


Critical  polices. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By  J.  Redding  Ware. 
Photographic  Hlustrations  by  Russell  Sedsfield  and 
Frank  M.  Good.  (London  : Provost  and  Co.) 

The  guide-book  is  an  established  institution  of  all  places  of 
holiday  resort ; and,  as  a rule,  it  is  an  institution  which 


affords  not  a little  food  for  wonder  and  speculation  as  to  its 
origin.  It  is  generally  such  an  odd  mixture  of  legend, 
history,  and  gossip,  of  doubtful  archaeology,  marvellous 
geology  and  botany,  the  whole  being  pervaded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  local  advertisement,  that,  after  a little  speculation 
as  to  its  authorship,  one  is  fain  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  like  Topsy,  it  “growed.”  The  book  before  us  is  to 
be  distinguished  emphatically  from  this  class  of  literature. 
As  a rule,  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  of  the  guide-book 
order  is  essentially  provincial  in  tone,  and,  even  if  useful  for 
reference,  can  rarely  be  read  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Ware  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced  a very  charming  book,  not  only 
most  comprehensive  and  minute  in  its  information,  but 
written  in  a picturesque  and  attractive  style.  Very  few 
spots  in  the  world,  certainly  none  within  a couple  of  hours’ 
journey  of  the  world's  metropolis,  contain  so  much  of  natural 
beauty,  and  such  rare  variety  of  natural  beauty,  within 
so  small  a space,  as  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  Mr.  Ware  has 
explored  the  scenes  of  this  beauty  with  ati  appreciative  eye, 
and  described  them  with  a vivid  pen.  He  has  also  entered 
with  keen  interest  into  the  history  and  associations  of  each 
landmark  of  the  lifo  of  man  in  the  island.  As  a history  of 
the  island,  and  a guide  to  its  topography  and  to  its  charm- 
ing scenery,  the  work  must  take  a standard  position. 

Of  the  photographic  illustrations  which  bring  the  work 
under  our  special  notice  we  need  not  say  much  ; they  con- 
sist of  upwards  of  a score  of  photographs  of  views  of  places 
of  interest  or  beauty  taken  by  Russell  Sedgfield  and  Frank 
Good,  and,  as  our  readers  know  the  names  of  both,  these 
gentlemen’s  names  are  guarantees  for  good  work.  We 
have  often  had  to  complain  that  photography  as  commonly 
employed  for  book  illustration  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  results  are  far  above  the  average, 
some  of  the  pictures  being  exceedingly  fine.  The  view  of 
“ Shanklin  Chine  ” is  a good  picture  of  a charming  but 
difficult  subject;  “ Grading  from  the  Downs”  is  another  fine 
picture,  full  of  repose  and  quiet  beauty ; “ Shorwell  ” and 
others  are  also  especially  successful.  Photographic  illustra- 
tions are  especially  valuable  for  the  interest  with  which 
they  revive  associations,  but  photography  rarely  does  justice 
to  the  best  scenes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; it  is  essentially  a 
“ green  isle,"  and  how  rarely  does  photography  fairly  render 
green  foliage  ! This  work  forms  a beautiful  quarto  volume, 
handsomely  got  up  throughout ; it  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  have,  or  hope  to  have,  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 


A MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY:  Intended  as  a Text- 
Book  for  Beginners,  and  a Book  of  Reference  for 
Advanced  Photographers.  By  M.  Carey  Lea.  (Phila- 
delphia: Benerman  and  Wilson;  London:  Henry 

Greenwood.) 

There  are  two  facts  which  strike  us  in  reading  this  book, 
the  mention  of  which  in  our  estimation  involves  high  praise. 
First,  the  book  has  been  written,  not  compiled : it  is  the 
result  of  the  author's  own  knowledge  and  experience,  not 
simply  the  product  of  gleanings  from  various  sources. 
Second,  whilst  it  is  comprehensive  and  complete,  its  com- 
pleteness consists  in  the  presence  of  thoroughly  trustworthy 
instruction  and  information  regarding  all  the  ordinary 
operations  in  photography,  and  not  in  the  accumulation  of 
formulae  and  multiplicity  of  recipes,  by  which  youthful 
students,  at  least,  are  bewildered  instead  of  helped.  Ihe 
work  is,  in  fact,  a manual,  not  an  encyclopaedia.  It  is  perfect 
as  a text- book  for  beginners  ; and  not  less  so  as  a reference- 
book  for  advanced  students,  if  they  desire  to  refer  to  lucid 
statements  of  safe  principles,  or  to  ascertain,  without  the 
need  of  special  experiment,  which  out  of  many  existing 
foimulae  it  is  safe  to  use.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  quali- 
ties that  Mr.  Lea  has  produced  for  photographers  a readable 
book,  full  of  well-stated  instruction,  instead  of  a book  to 
stand  upon  their  shelves  ouly  for  occasional  reference. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  have  been  gleaned  that 
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this  is  eminently  a practical  book  ; it  is,  moreover,  clear 
and  perspicuous  in  style,  and  excellent  in  arrangement. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  clear  general  instructions  for  a 
beginner  as  to  the  selection  of  materials  and  the  operations 
in  photography  ; the  concluding  chapter  in  this  part  con- 
sisting of  eight-and-twenty  rules  or  maxims,  which  many 
experienced  photographers  may  ponder  with  profit. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  a brief  theoretical  statement 
of  optical  laws  in  relation  to  photography,  and  a description 
of  photographic  lenses  and  their  qualities.  The  third 
part  consists  of  twenty-two  chapters,  in  which  the  practice 
of  photography  with  dry  and  wet  processes  is  fully  de- 
scribed ; special  processes,  such  as  micro-photography, 
carbon  processes,  modes  of  treating  residues,  photo-litho- 
graphic processes,  iron  processes,  &c.,  &c.,  being  included 
in  this  part  of  the  book.  The  chapter  on  Failures  and  their 
Causes  given  in  this  part  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  refer- 
ence. The  fourth  part  is  devoted  to  theoretical  considera- 
tions ; and  the  fifth  part,  besides  a chapter  on  photography 
in  its  relation  to  health,  contains  some  capital  instruction 
for  the  mode  of  conducting  chemical  manipulations,  which 
will  be  of  much  value  to  experimental  photographers  who 
have  not  had  a chemical  training.  We  purpose,  on  a 
future  occasion,  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
our  space  will  not  permit  on  the  present  occasion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1869 ; An  Annual  Record 
of  Photographic  Progress.  Edited  by  M.  Carey  Lea, 
M.D.,  and  E.  L.  Wilson,  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher. (Philadelphia:  Benerman  and  Wilson.) 

This  excellent  little  volume  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
year-book  from  which  the  almanac  element  has  been  elimi- 
nated. It  contains,  besides  some  capital  original  matter, 
an  admirable  selection  from  the  photographic  literature  of 
the  year  issued  throughout  the  world,  presenting  the  reader, 
in  a convenient  and  accessible  form,  with  the  most  important 
matter  for  thought  or  study,  or  the  most  valuable  methods 
and  processes  for  ready  reference.  No  words  of  praise  could 
make  the  work  seem  more  desirable,  we  think,  than  this 
simple  description. 


Jump  ^UsTcll'dimt. 

The  Reform , a Hamburgh  journal,  gives  an  article  cl 
propos  of  the  recent  photographic  exhibition  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  town.  Although  the  majority  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  were  of  small  dimensions,  being  mostly 
of  the  carte  and  cabinet  size,  the  Reform  points  out,  very 
properly,  to  the  public,  who  are  inclined  to  deprecate  minia- 
ture photographs,  that  there  are  carte  pictures  and  carte 
pictures.  In  illustration  of  this  the  writer  of  the  article 
refers  to  the  collection  forwarded  by  Fritz  Luckhardt,  of 
Vienna,  all  of  which,  he  says,  appear  to  be  standing  out 
of  their  frames.  Passing  from  the  carte  pictures,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Salomon  are  next  criticised,  full  justice  being 
done  to  the  artistic  posing,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
light  is  made  to  fall  quietly  and  harmoniously  upon  the 
model,  and  to  the  other  many  effects  which  characterize 
the  works  of  this  grand  artist.  These  pictures,  says  the 
Peform,  at  once  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  whether 
photography  is  an  art,  for  the  different  styles  of  photo- 
graphs shown  are  not  produced  by  different  apparatus  and 
chemicals,  but  simply  by  different  methods  of  posing  and 
lighting.  The  photographer  is  not  the  slave  of  his  instru- 
ment, but  its  all-powerful  master,  and  he  uses  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  painter  does  his  brush.  The 
large  female  portraits  of  Angerer,  of  Vienna,  are  also 
mentioned  favourably,  as  are  likewise  those  of  Milster,  o f 
Berlin.  The  tones  of  the  pictures  are  very  various,  ranging 
rom  the  cold  blue-black  tint — which  almost  called  forth  a 
fh udder  on  the  part  of  the  spectator — to  the  warm  choco- 


late brown,  which  imparts  to  the  print  the  appearance  of 
a finely  shaded  sepia  drawing.  The  latter  description  of 
tone  was  generally  preferred,  and  gave  by  far  the  best  re- 
sults. Some  very  line  landscape  productions  were  among 
the  exhibits,  but  the  critic  declines  to  say  that  they  are 
equal  to  English  landscape  pictures  ; those  of  Carl  Matzner, 
of  Vienna,  are  said  to  be  especially  good. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
M.  Marion  exhibited  a new  paper  for  printing  purposes, 
which  he  denominates  cliloridized  mica  paper.  It  yields 
prints  possessing  great  vigour  and  brilliancy,  and  with  a 
lustre  which  tends  to  make  the  smallest  details  appear  in 
relief ; the  material  may  be  called,  with  truth,  miniature 
photographic  paper.  It  is  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
albuminized  paper,  excepting  that  the  sensitizing  solution 
used  is  somewhat  stronger,  a silver  bath  of  12  or  15  per 
cent,  strength  being  required  for  the  purpose.  H,  in  the 
fixing  and  washing  operations,  air-bubbles  or  blisters  are 
formed  on  the  surface,  the  finished  print  should  be  dried 
between  sheets  of  filter  paper,  and  carefully  rubbed  and 
pressed;  indeed,  this  method  of  drying  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  any  case,  whether  the  prints  are  imperfect  or 
not.  When  the  water  has  been  absorbed  by  the  first  pad 
of  filter  paper,  it  is  well  to  transfer  the  print  to  a second 
one,  and  to  subject  it  to  a slight  pressure  ; this  operation 
will  render  the  pictures  perfectly  flat,  and  in  a favourable 
state  for  trimming  and  mounting ; or  they  may,  if  preferred, 
remain  unmounted,  as  they  retain  their  flat  appearance. 
The  best  toning  bath  is  that  prepared  with  the  Sel  Encausse 
which  is  capable  of  imparting  any  desired  tint  to  the 
picture. 

A proof  of  M.  Gaylfier’s  picture,  L'llerbitr  Forestier  de  la, 
France,  has  recently  been  presented  by  the  artist  to  the 
French  Photographic  Society.  This  work,  of  which  250 
copies  have  been  struck  off  by  the  Marechal  and  Tessie 
phototype  process,  is  made  up  of  as  many  as  200  plates. 
The  impressions  arc  said  to  be  very  fine,  and,  being  pro- 
duced in  printers’  ink,  are,  of  course,  permanent. 

In  Silliman’s  American  Journal  Mr.  II.  Bill  publishes 
the  details  of  a method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  bro- 
mides. The  iodides  in  the  solution  to  be  tested  are  first 
eliminated  by  palladium,  and,  after  the  excess  of  palladium 
salt  has  been  got  rid  of  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
solution  is  concentrated.  Two  test  tubes  of  the  same  form, 
dimensions,  and  colour  are  chosen,  and  into  one  is  poured 
a little  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  while  in  the  other  pure 
water  is  placed,  to  which  a trace  of  chloride  of  potassium 
has  been  added.  Into  each  tube  a drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  allowed  to  fall,  and  then  a drop  of  a solution  of 
chloride  of  gold.  The  tubes  are  now  inspected  from  above, 
and  if  any  bromide  is  present  in  one  of  them,  a yellowish 
colour  is  observed,  which  will  be  the  more  marked  on  com- 
paring the  two  solutions  together.  In  this  manner  it  is 
possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  one  centigramme  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  dissolved  in  a litre  of  water. 

M.  Komain-Talbot  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
French  Fhotographic  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  their  last 
meeting,  a sample  of  Dr.  Liesegang’s  collodion  manufac- 
tured from  pyroxiline  prepared  from  tissue  paper. 

The  details  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  jury  in  award- 
ing the  prizes  at  the  Hamburgh  exhibition  has  just  been 
published,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  exhibitors  three  points  were  discussed : 
firstly,  the  degree  of  art  manifest  in  the  photograph ; 
secondly,  the  extent  to  which  technical  difficulties  had  been 
overcome  ; and,  thirdly,  the  progress  which  had  been  made, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  future  of  photographic  pro- 
cesses. The  Hamburgh  Society  named  the  number  of 
medals,  &c.,  that  they  were  prepared  to  give,  but  left  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  num- 
ber should  be  increased.  For  the  award  of  these  prizes 
the  members  of  the  jury  divided  themselves  into  three 
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groups,  the  first  taking  upon  themselves  the  consideration 
of  photographic  instruments  and  paraphernalia,  the  second 
occupying  themselves  with  the  chemistry  of  the  subject, 
and  the  third  devoting  themselves  to  the  results  exhibited. 
After  the  duties  of  the  jury  had  been  brought  to  a close, 
the  Hamburgh  Society  awarded  to  the  members  thereof  the 
following  distinctions : to  MM.  Milster,  Ilcrzog,  Kruss, 
and  Grabe,  silver  medals ; and  to  M.  Albert  and  Dr.  Stein- 
heil  gold  medals,  to  the  former  for  his  new  photo-printing 
process,  and  to  the  latter  for  his  aplanatic  lenses. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
is  just  announced.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Palais  de  l'lndus- 
trie,  will  open  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  close  on  the  31st  of 
July.  An  appeal  is  made  by  the  Committee  of  Adminis- 
tration to  all  photographers,  at  home  and  abroad,  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  to  contribute,  so  as  to  give  this  exhi- 
bition the  highest  interest.  No  medals  or  awards  arc 
offered,  but  the  expositors  must  pay  the  expense  of  carriage 
to  and  from  Paris,  and  must  further  pay  at  the  rate  of  ten 
francs  per  metre  of  wall  space  (about  eight  shillings  per 
superficial  yard),  and  a much  higher  rate  for  table  space. 
W e are  .afraid  the  conditions  are  not  tempting,  but  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  learning  that  any  English  photographer 
is  sufficiently  actuated  by  regard  for  the  honour  of  the 
art  to  contribute  his  best  works  to  aid  in  forming  a good 
exhibition.  All  demands  for  space  should  be  made  to  M. 
Laulerie,  the  Secretary,  before  the  loth  of  March,  and  all 
contributions  forwarded  to  arrive  between  the  1st  aud 
10th  of  April.  We  append  the  published  statement  of 
conditions : — 

Rules  for  Exhibitors. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  will  orgaprise  in  an  especial  part 
of  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  its  eighth  public  exhibition  of  works 
belonging  to  all  the  branches  of  the  photographic  art.  To  it  they 
invite  all  French  and  foreign  photographers,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  publish  the  rules  and  conditions  adopted  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  January  8th,  1869,  from  the  propositions  of  the 
Committee  of  Administration: — 

1st.  The  opening  of  the  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie  on  the  1st  of  next  May,  and  it  will  be  closed  on  the 
31st  of  the  following  July. 

2nd.  All  persons,  either  members  or  non-members,  of  the  Society, 
wishing  to  exhibit,  should  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  at  the  latest,  before  the  loth  of  March.  They  must 
state,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  space  they  require,  according 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  different  paragraphs  of  these  rules. 

3rd.  All  objects  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  addressed  to  M.  Martin 
Laulerie,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Porto  No.  1,  Palais  de  1’ Industrie, 
with  carriage  paid,  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  April  at  latest.  This 
rule  will  be  enforced. 

4th.  They  must  be  accompanied  with  a list  stating  the  number  of 
things  sent,  and  the  list  must  be  signed  by  the  exhibitor. 

5th.  All  photographs  should  be  protected  by  frames.  All  foreign 
exhibitors  wishing  to  avoid  tho  expense  and  difficulty  of  sending 
framed  pictures  are  advised  to  send  their  pictures  unframed  to  their 
French  agent,  and  request  him  to  have  them  placed  under  glass  and 
sent  to  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  Porte  No.  1,  not  later  than  the 
10th  of  April.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exhibitors  must  send 
a notice  of  their  parcel  to  M.  Martin  Laulerie,  Secretary,  and  send 
to  him  as  Secretory  of  the  Society,  at  No.  9,  Rue  Cadet,  with  the 
notes  mentioned  in  Articles  4 and  8 of  these  rules.  Such  exhibitors 
as  have  no  French  agents  may  send  their  pictures  unframed  to  M. 
Laulerie,  who  will  have  them  carefully  and  economically  framed. 
The  prints  in  this  case  must  be  sent  in  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of 
April,  not  later.  Address,  M.  Laulerie,  9,  Rue  Cadet,  Paris. 

6th.  No  picture  may  be  admitted  that  has  been  previously  ex- 
hibited at  the  French  Photographic  Society’s  exhibitions. 

7th.  It  is  desired  that  the  exhibitors  should  put  their  names  upon 
their  pictures,  or  upon  the  frames  in  which  several  pictures  are  shown, 
and  they  may  also  state  their  address ; but  it  is  forbidden  that  they 
should  place  above  or  inside  of  their  frames  inscriptions  which,  by 
their  size,  form,  or  wording,  should  present  the  appearance  of  trade 
or  business  advertisements. 

8th.  It  is  necessary  the  name  of  the  subject  lepresented  by  each 
print,  together  with  a short  notice  of  the  negative  process  by  which 
it  was  produced,  as  by  wet  or  dry  collodion,  plain  or  waxed  paper,  &c., 
should  be  given.  All  other  information  upon  the  process,  either  wet 
or  dry,  will  be  received  with  pleasure. 


9th.  No  mention  of  price  must  be  placed  on  the  prints  or  frames. 
Exhibitors  wishing  to  sell  must  send  all  necessary  information  to 
M.  Laulerie,  who  will  inform  all  who  may  bo  desirous  of  buying. 

10th.  No  print  must  be  withdrawn  until  after  the  closing  of  the 
exhibition,  even  though  it  remain  open  after  the  31st  of  July 

11th.  All  works  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  a jury,  who 
will  accept  or  reject  them.  The  Committee  have  not  limited 
beforehand,  in  a general  manner,  the  number  of  prints  which  may 
be  admitted  of  each  exhibitor,  but  they  hope  that  exhibitors  will  do 
their  best  to  lighten  the  task  of  the  jury  by  themselves  making  a 
careful  and  conscientious  choice ; above  all,  in  portraits  and  card 
pictures. 

12th.  The  French  Society  undertakes  all  the  general  exponsos  of 
organization,  installation,  and  administration,  with  tho  following 
few  exceptions: — 

The  exhibitors  shall  pay  a fixed  rate’  of  ten  francs  per  metre  for 
the  space  covered  by  their  frames.  Those  who  need  especial  place — 
such  as  a table — for  enamels,  screens,  stereoscopes,  &e.,  shall  pay  at 
the  same  rate,  calculated  upon  all  sides  of  this  special  space,  which 
will  be  made  at  the  exhibitor’s  own  cost.  In  such  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  all  with  tho  Committee  of  Administration  before 
the  1st  of  next  April. 

The  exhibitors  must  deposit  before  the  31st  of  March  the  one-half 
of  the  money,  calculated  by  the  amount  of  spaep  they  have  asked 
for ; the  rest  is  to  bo  paid  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  April,  after 
the  space  has  been  awarded  by  the  jury  of  admission.  If  the  first 
payment  exceed  the  space  allowed,  the  surplus  will  be  returned  to 
the  exhibitor.  In  case  of  non-payment  of  the  fixed  rate  by  an 
exhibitor,  the  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  keeping 
the  object  as  the  property  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  und 
of  exhibiting  it  as  such.  If  an  exhibitor  withdraws  after  his  ad- 
mission, and  does  not  send  his  pictures,  such  money  as  he  shall  have 
paid  will  be  kept  to  pay  for  the  space  accorded  to  him. 

The  jury  appointed  by  the  Society  consist  of  M.le  Comte  Aguado, 
M.  Bertsch,  M.  le  Comte  de  Cardaillac,  MM.  Civiale,  Cousin,  Ferrier, 
Franck  de  AVillechole,  Paul  Gaillard,  de  Gayffier,  Ilulot,  Jeanrenaud, 
Ranaisson,  Robert  of  Sevres,  Chevalier  de  Schwarz,  and  M.  Soulier, 
ex  officio ; MM.  Regnault,  de  1’ Institute,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Society;  M.  Balard,  President;  M.  Peligot,  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee; M.  Davanne,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee ; M.  Bayard, 
General  Secretary. 

All  objects  exhibited  must  be  withdrawn  within  one  week  after  the 
closing  of  the  exhibition. 


TRANSPARENT  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PAPER. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT. 

I was  tempted  to  employ  the  simple  method  recently  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Bedford,  to  obtain  prints  upon  plain  paper,  by  making 
use  of  the  reverse  side  of  an  albuminized  sheet,  and  I was 
truly  astonished  at  the  vigour  of  the  pictures  produced  in 
this  manner  upon  paper  which  had  received  no  direct  treat- 
ment with  a salt.  Ought  we  not  to  conclude  from  this 
result  that  the  salted  albumen  film,  which  is  supposed  to 
produce  an  even  and  impermeable  surface,  preserving  the 
photographic  image  upon  the  exterior  of  the  paper,  scarcely 
fulfils  the  object  for  which  it  is  destined?  for  owing  to  the 
structure  of  the  paper,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  the  penetrating 
faculty  of  the  albumen,  the  latter  invades  the  interior  of  the 
paper,  and  causes  therein  the  formation  of  the  image.  De- 
siring to  make  a few  comparative  experiments  on  this  point 
with  other  films,  I coated  in  a similar  manner  some  pieces 
of  plain  paper  with  arrowroot,  algeine,  and  gelatine,  and 
sensitized  them  upon  the  unprepared  side.  The  prints  ob- 
tained by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  although  more  or  less 
defined  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  salt,  had  evidently 
penetrated  less  into  the  paper  than  was  the  ease  when  the 
albuminized  material  was  employed ; for  when  examined 
against  the  light  they  did  not  exhibit  the  vigorous  trans- 
parent effect  always  obtained  by  printing  upon  the  reverse 
side  of  albuminized  paper.  In  the  latter  instance  the  image, 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  has  almost  the  same  appearance 
when  seen  from  either  side  indiscriminately  ; such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  pictures  printed  upon  paper  prepared 
with  other  films,  which  present  precisely  the  same  aspect, 
when  held  to  the  light,  as  that  displayed  by  a print  of  the 
ordinary  kind;  that  is  to  say,  on  examining  the  image 
from  the  reverse  side  a certain  thickness  of  white  paper  is 
observed  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  light.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of 
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transparency  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  and 
also  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  used  for  coating  the 
surface,  which  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  opaque  ; arrow- 
root  and  gelatine  appeared  to  me  to  fulfil  the  purpose  better 
than  algeine. 

The  institution  of  another  experiment  will  be  found  inter- 
esting in  reference  to  this  subject.  When  the  paper  has 
been  salted  upon  one  side  and  sensitized  on  the  other  (as  in 
Mr.  Bedford’s  prints)  place  the  negative,  not  in  contact 
with  the  sensitized  surface,  but  against  the  salted  one  ; the 
printing  in  this  case  will  proceed  very  slowly,  and  the 
finished  result  will  be  a very  weak  one,  when  examined  by 
reflected  light,  presenting  all  the  mealy  appearance  of  a 
print  produced  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper.  The 
image  will  be  found  to  have  been  formed  in  the  centre  of  th 
paper,  and  appears  remarkably  vigorous  as  a transparency’ 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  veritable  transparent  photographs 
may  be  produced,  the  pretty  effect  of  which  I have  made 
use  of  for  some  time  past  in  the  ornamentation  of-  screens, 
lamp  shades,  and  other  little  pieces  of  furniture. 

I will  now  ask,  what  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
been  led  by  the  results  of  these  experiments  ? In  the  first 
place  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  if  plain  paper  yields  more 
permanent  prints  than  albuminized  paper,  it  is  because  the 
film  upon  the  plain  material  compels  the  formation  of  the 
picture  more  upon  the  surface,  and  does  not  allow  the  image 
to  sink  into  the  body  of  the  paper  as  is  the  case  when  the 
penetrating  albuminized  compound  is  employed.  This 
way  of  reasoning  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  which  has 
always  attributed  more  permanency  to  a surface-printed 
picture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  practical  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  transparent  pictures  of  which  I have 
just  spoken  are  likewise  endowed  with  good  keeping 
qualities  ; for  during  the  several  years  that  I have  had  the 
transparencies  in  my  possession  I have  not  observed  one 
single  sulphur  stain  or  alteration  of  any  kind  upon  them, 
although,  in  these  instances,  the  image  is  situated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  Is  it  therefore  the 
albumen  which  is  alone  at  fault?  According  to  my  belief, 
the  reason  why  my  transparencies  keep  well,  although  pro- 
duced upon  albuminized  paper,  is  because,  as  with  Mr.  Bed- 
ford’s prints,  the  pictures  have  been  obtained  on  the  back  of 
the  albuminized  paper,  and  have  thus  escaped  the  clutches 
of  the  enemy,  an  expression  which  I may  be  permitted  to 
use,  as  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  ; 
for  if  we  examine  with  care  prints  of  this  description,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  image  has  been  formed  quite  out  of 
the  province  of  the  albumen  which  remains  above  the  print, 
covering  the  latter  like  a varnish.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I predict  an  equal  degree  of  permanence  to  pictures  produced 
by  the  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Simpson,  although  I look 
upon  the  method  merely  in  the  light  of  an  ingenious  make- 
shift, for  it  is  always  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  use  a plain 
paper  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  because  I consider  all  questions  relative  to  the  per- 
manence of  prints  produced  by  means  of  silver  salts  are  of 
great  importance  that  I have  made  these  imperfect  observa- 
tions, in  the  hope  that  those  more  learned  in  the  matter  than 
myself  may  be  induced  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  by  way  of  returning  to  practical 
details,  I will  briefly  describe  a method  of  producing  many 
useful  little  articles  of  furniture  with  the  aid  of  transparent 
photographs. 

To  obtain  good  transparencies  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  select  a thin  paper  of  a pure  white  without  spots 
or  defects  upon  the  surface.  A rose-coloured  albuminized 
paper  will  also  give  good  effects,  and  I always  prefer  to  use 
an  albuminized  surface,  because  the  image  is  rendered  more 
vigorous  by  being  arrested  at  the  back  of  the  film,  and  also 
because  the  brilliancy  of  the  latter  helps  to  reflect  the  light ; 
with  ordinary  paper  the  result  is  much  more  dull  and  flat. 
The  paper  is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  albu- 
minized surface  by  floating  upon  a 12  or  15  per  cent,  bath, 
and  the  reverse  side  is  then  placed  against  the  negative.  It 


is  necessary  to  print  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  a vigorous 
image.  A toning  bath  which  preserves  the  brown  tints  is 
best  suited  for  these  kind  of  pictures,  as  black  tones  appear 
cold  and  disagreeable  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  fixing 
must  be  as  powerful  and  complete  as  possible,  in  order  to 
impart  the  highest  degree  of  transparency  and  equality  to 
the  pictures.  After  being  thoroughly  washed,  the  prints  are 
dried,  rolled,  and  flattened  between  two  sheets  of  glazed 
cardboard. 

A sheet  of  dark-coloured,  opaque  cardboard  is  next  taken, 
and  openings  cut  into  the  same  in  the  shape  of  medallions, 
or  any  other  form  ; into  these  are  fixed  the  pictures,  care 
being  taken  that  the  albuminized  surface  is  inside.  For 
lamp  shades  a dark  green  card  should  be  chosen.  The 
shades  may  be  constructed  of  a rounded  form,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  a flat  surface  where  the  photograph  is  placed,  the 
latter,  when  mounted,  emitting  a soft  light  very  grateful  to 
the  eyes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  recalling  to  mind  some 
favourite  landscape  or  familiar  face  ; for  although  the  grain 
of  the  paper  is  less  favourable  to  the  production  of  portraits, 
these  may  also  be  obtained  by  selecting  a paper  specially 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  mode  of  printing  has  ever 
been  before  described ; at  any  rate,  I have  not  read  of  it  any- 
where ; and  yet  the  most  beautiful  effects  may  be  obtained 
by  its  means.  I am  confident  that  those  who  will  make  a 
few  trials  of  it  will  not  repent  the  time  thus  expended,  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  seen  these  remarks. 

Lausanne,  12 th  January,  1869. 

[Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  charming  prints 
illustrating  this  process,  and  their  use  for  lamp-shades,  with 
which  M.  de  Constant  has  favoured  us. — Ed.] 


A DEVELOPER  GIVING  INTENSE  AND  HAR- 
MONIOUS NEGATIVES. 

BY  CARL  MEI.NERTH. 

Accompanyixq  a number  of  his  charming  “ Mezzotint  Photo- 
graphs,” Mr.  Carl  Meinerth  sends  us  his  formula  for  develop- 
ment, by  which  he  secures  harmonious  negatives  without 
intensifying.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  pictures  sent  as 
illustrating  the  value  of  printing  through  a medium,  they 
are  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  photography,  and  mani- 
festly produced  from  fine  negatives,  at  once  brilliant  and  full 
of  detail.  He  says : — 

“ If  my  prints  please  you,  may  I offer  you  and  your  readers 
my  constant  developer?  I do  not  believe  in  redeveloping  and 
intensifying,  having  tried  all  intensifiers,  from  pyro  to  that  pro- 
ducing a scarlet  negative.  Pyro  is  the  only  one  to  which  I 
resort,  if  I must,  as  in  cases  with  children  or  insufficient  time  of 
exposure.  I proceed  as  follows : — 

“ In  a large  jar  keep  1 pound  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
1 pound  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron  mixed,  and  covered  with 
water.  Shake  up,  and  keep  under  water,  to  keep  a saturated 
solution  always  on  hand. 

“ In  the  morning,  take  2 ounces  of  this  and  add  to  it  3 ouncee 
of  acetic  acid  and  (if  the  bath  requires  it)  1J  ounces  of  alcohol. 
Throw  all  this  on  the  filter,  and  add  16  ounces  of  water.  This 
is  the  developer  for  the  day  (in  quantity  to  suit).  Pour  it  on 
the  negative  slowly  like  collodion,  and  let  it  stay,  inoring  the 
plato.  Wait — wait — wait!  How  beautiful  it  comes  out!  all 
detail  is  out,  intense  enough. 

“ In  dark  days,  and  in  winter,  I add  to  this  developer  1 ounce- 
of  the  following  organic  solution  : — 

White  sugar,  syrup,  or  honey 1 ounce 

Acetate  of  soda  1 „ 

Wator 4 ounces. 

“ Our  brethren  in  the  art  who  have  a commonly  good  collo- 
dion, bath,  and  lens,  will  find  this  developer  a very  handy  and 
reliable  friend.  No  more  mercury,  scarlet,  russett,  and  other 
intensifiers.” 
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DRY  PLATES  AGAIN. 

BY  Cl! AS.  WAGER  HULL.* 

Much  has  been  said  for,  and  rery  much  more  against,  this 
class  of  photographic  work;  those  who  speak  for  it  speak 
from  experience,  those  who  speak  against  it  speak  from 
theory,  far  oftoner  from  prejudice  ; consequently,  it  has  not 
grown  in  photographic  favour  as  rapidly  as  it  should. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  wonder  why  I am  again 
espousing  the  cause  of  a process  (tannin)  which  they  be- 
lieved dead  and  gone  years  since.  I will  tell  you.  I have 
discovered  another  merit  it  has — one,  so  far  as  I know,  not 
equalled  by  any  other — to  wit,  the  preservative,  for  a tannin 
solution  once  made  is  good  until  used  ; consequently,  you 
are  always  ready  to  prepare  tannin  plates.  Need  more  be 
said  ? 

A few  days  ago  I had  a friend  request  me  to  mAke  for  him 
quite  a numberof  glass  transparencies  of  a label.  I informed 
him  that  I had  but  three  plates  which  I could  spare,  which 
were  upwards  of  three  years  old;  so,  on  these  I made  for 
him  three  transparencies.  They  werejust  what  he  wanted, 
and  were  very  tine.  Since  then  1 have  prepared  twenty 
other  plates  (in  an  hour  and  a half),  and,  in  their  prepara- 
tion, used  a tannin  preservative  which  was  compounded  in 
May,  18GG.  and  each  plate  is  as  good  as  any  I ever  made. 

The  solution  was  made  as  follows  : — 

Water  80  ounces 

Tannin  ...  ...  ...  ...  500  grains. 

Dissolve  and  filter;  after  which  add  20  ounces  of  alcohol. 
The  solution  is  as  good  as  when  first  made,  clear  rich  wine- 
colour,  and  absolutely  free  from  mould  or  scum.  It  is  well 
to  understand  that  it  was  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  was 
tightly  corked. 

I have  often  exposed  tannin  plates  two  years  old,  and 
some  over  three  years,  with  uniform  success,  and  now  have 
nine  stereo  plates  over  five  years  old,  upon  which  I am  con- 
fident I can  produce  as  many  good  negatives.  Is  there  any 
other  process  of  which  this  can  be  said?  If  so  I would  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  it,  and  of  any  advantages  which  it  may 
possess  over  the  much-abused  tannin  process. 

Various  have  been  theefforts.eudless  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  made,  for  dry-plate  photography.  Among  the 
preservatives  let  me  name  a few  of  the  most  singular,  without 
any  regard  to  their  merits,  but  only  to  prove  that  “ all 
hands  and  the  cook”  arc  busy  trying  to  “ better  things,” 
and,  by  these  efforts  to  improve,  admit  that  the  " dry  ” is  a 
most  useful  process  so  soon  as  they  succeed  in  making  it 
just  what  they  want  it  to  be;  but,  so  far  as  I am  yet  in- 
formed, it  has  not  improved  much  from  their  doctoring,  all 
things  considered. 

Not  satisfied  with  experimenting  with  “ things  ” which 
kill  and  destroy  life,  experimenters  have  rushed  madly  into 
the  kitchen  and  the  butler’s  pantry,  and  seized  upon  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  gelatine,  ale,  beer,  porter,  claret,  and  one 
extra  ambitious  chap — -I  have  forgotten  his  name — took  the 
bitters  which  he  had  purchased  for  his  morning  “cock-tail,” 
and,  by  its  use,  reported  that  his  negatives  were  superb. 

Fate  has  been  against  dry  plates,  and  one  principal  cause 
of  their  unpopularity  can  be  easdy  traced  to  this  fact : 
about  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  tannin  plates  by  Major 
Russell,  the  short-focus,  small  diaphragm  lenses  were  intro- 
duced, and,  by  their  greater  field  and  depth  of  focus,  at  once 
becoming  popular  for  out-door  work,  they  served  to  condemn 
dry  plates,  for  the  reason  that,  with  such  lenses,  the  time  of 
exposure  was  much  too  long  for  many  kinds  of  pictuies  ; 
all  of  which  is  quite  true. 

If  we  use  for  ordinary  landscape  views  an  old-style 
achromatic  meniscus  or  view  lens,  and  for  architectural  sub- 
jects one  of  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  we  will  be 
able  to  use  dry  plates.  I am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  such, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  with  the  last-named,  a 
negative  can  be  made  in  ten  seconds,  when  the  light  is  good 
and  bright,  on  a tannin  plate.  What  more  can  be  asked  ? 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


To  such  as  may  be  using  dry  plates  in  this  cold  season  of 
the  year,  and  who  are  not  very  conversant  with  their  pecu- 
liarities, I beg  to  state  that,  in  their  wetting  for  develop- 
ment, indeed,  in  all  their  treatment  during  each  portion  of 
the  process,  the  water  used  should  be  heated  to  at  least  80° 
(or,  better,  100°)  of  temperature  Fahrenheit.  If  used  as  it 
now  comes  from  the  pipes,  the  plates  will  not  develop 
propei  ly. 

If  photographers  would  only  cousider  all  the  little  chances 
of  improving  their  business  which  are  studied  by  the  busi- 
ness man  in  his  efforts  to  increase  and  extend  his  list  of 
customers,  they  would  be  vastly  benefitted  ; for  some  reason 
they  do  not,  for,  as  a rule,  they  have  not  been  educated  as 
business  men. 

Should  it  ever  be  my  lot  to  possess  a gallery,  I would  have 
hanging  at  my  door  and  in  my  reception-room  a series  of 
views  of  the  town  in  which  I was  located,  of  its  neighbouring 
“ beauty  spots,”  such  as  waterfalls  or  pretty  wooded  streams, 
of  the  residences  and  grounds  of  the  handsomest  villas 
within  its  limits,  not  alone  for  sale  to  my  visitors,  but  that 
they  might  be  informed  that  I was  quite  as  ready  and  able 
to  photograph  their  homes  as  their  faces. 

To  do  such  work  I would  have  on  hand,  ready  for  use  on 
the  instant,  a stock  of  dry  plates  and  a proper  lens,  and  am 
certain  that,  by  a little  enterprise  in  this  direction,  my 
business  would  not  only  be  increased  at  once,  but  that  my 
reputation  would  grow  rapidly,  my  advertising  being  done 
cheaply  and  thorouguly  all  the  country  about.  There  is 
not  a country  villa,  or  scarce  a farmer’s  home  in  the  whole 
land,  which  could  not  be  photographed  by  the  local  pho- 
tographer, especially  when  personally  known  to  the  owner 
thereof,  if  such  owner  was  applied  to  and  good  evidence 
given  him  by  an  exhibition  of  other  work  of  the  kind,  that 
the  photographer  was  qualified  to  prove  his  claims  to  ability 
to  perform. 

A good  view-lens  can  easily  be  made  of  the  back  lens  of 
any  portrait  combination  tube  by  using  it  alone,  and  re- 
versing it,  and  by  placing  the  diaphragms  in  front.  This 
will  answer  for  ordinary  landscape  work,  where  architectural 
subjects  are  not  a prominent  feature,  and  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  plate.  The  back  lens  of  a 
half-size  portrait  tube  so  used  should  cover  an  8 by  10  plate 
well. 

In  landscape  work,  as  in  all  other  from  life,  the  larger  the 
opening  that  can  be  used  the  better,  not  alone  that  it  reduces 
the  time  of  exposure,  but  gives  a better  picture;  for  just  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  light  passed  by  a 
lens  will  the  picture  improve  in  brilliancy,  and  the  shadows 
and  dimly-lighted  details  be  ” worked  out,”  without  which 
your  negative  will  be  hard,  and  far  from  pleasing.  With 
very  small  openings  it  is  impossible  to  work  into  deep 
shadows  by  any  process,  wet  or  dry,  no  matter  how  long  the 
lime;  as,  with  such,  the  illumination  is  so  feeble  that  such 
details  are  not  thrown  upon  the  plate  at  all ; every  deep 
shadow  is  but  a blank  mass  or  black  patch  in  the  print. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN 
APPLIED  TO  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

BY  SAMUEL  HIGHLEY,  ESQ.,  F.O.S.,  ETC.* 

Argancl  Burner. — We  have  tried  to  improve  on  the  old- 
fashioned  camphorized  sperm  oil  lamp,  and  to  this  end  have 
employed  paraffine  oil,  which  gives  a most  brilliant  light, 
but  has  the  drawback  that  the  vapour  from  the  wick  eva- 
porates and  covers  everything  within  the  lantern  with  an 
oily  dew  when  not  in  use,  and  the  oil  itself  oozes  through 
the  slightest  flaw  in  the  metal-work  of  the  lamp,  and  pro- 
duces a result  alike  unpleasant  to  smell  and  touch.  If  the 
lamps  are  constructed  so  as  to  place  the  reservoir  outside  the 
lantern,  and  proper  samples  of  oil  are  employed,  paraffine  is 
perfectly  free  from  danger.  The  pleasantest  way,  however, 
is  to  use  the  crystallized  or  solid  paraffine.  This  gives  a 
pure  white  brilliant  light,  is  perfectly  free  from  smell  or 

* Continued  from  p.  55. 
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danger,  and  if  spilt  immediately  solidifies,  and  can  then  he 
peeled  off  anything  it  settles  on  ; the  only  drawback  is,  it 
takes  a long  time  to  melt  a mass  of  it,  and  this  is  not  always 
convenient.  Where  house-gas  jis  always  attainable,  a 


napbthalized  argand  burner  furnishes  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient lamps  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  as  it  gives  a brilliant 
light,  requires  no  trimming,  and  is  ever  ready  for  use. 

Magnesium  Lamps. — This  source  of  light  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  as  it  emits  a most  intense  beam  ; but, 
though  from  its  richness  in  actinic  rays  it  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  photographic  enlargement,  it 
has  great  drawbacks  when  applied  to  the  exhibition  of  magic 
lantern  pictures.  Firstly,  the  dense  white  fumes  must  be 
removed  by  a cumbious  arrangement  of  stove-pipes,  for,  as 
yet,  we  cannot  absorb  the  vapours,  as  generated,  by  any 
ractical  chemical  arrangement;  secondly,  the  light  is  a 
ickering  one,  and  a dancing  landscape  is  not  a pleasant 
thing  to  contemplate  ; and  thirdly,  the  characteristic  blue- 
ness of  this  light  injures  the  tone  of  such  pictures  as  require 
copper-coloured  skies  or  red  sunsets  ; for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  be  always  showing  plain  photographs 
or  coloured  moonlight,  ice,  and  snow  scenes,  for  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  suited.  Two  forms  of  magnesium 
lamp  are  now  in  the  market : in  one  a ribbon  of  the  metal 
is  burnt,  in  the  other  magnesium  powder  mixed  with  sand 
falls  on  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp  or  gas  jet.  This  is  known 
as  Larkin’s  patent. 

Oxyhydrogen  Light. — The  oxy-spirit  and  oxy-house-gas 
jets  still  retain  their  old  form,  hut  the  myth  of  “safety  jets  ” 
is  passing  away — that  is  to  say,  the  notion  of  securing 
safety  by  wire  gauze  or  water  chambers — as  cases  are  on 
record  where  the  mixed  gases  have  passed  back  and  exploded 
in  the  reservoirs.  The  whole  secret  of  safety  lies  in  a nut- 
shell. Keep  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  separate  hags ; 
always  have  sufficient  and  equal  pressure-weights  on  both 
bags,  and  never  remove  the  weights  from  either  bag  while 
the  gases  are  burning.  I am  now  referring  to  all  forms  of 
jets  where  the  gases  are  mixed  just  before  they  issue  from 
the  nozzle,  and  impinge  in  an  ignited  state  upon  the  lime 
ball.  If  the  above  rules  be  followed,  it  is  better  to  employ 
jets  freed  from  all  the  impedimenta  of  longitudinal  wires 
and  cross  fences  of  wire  gauze,  or  safety-valves  of  other  con- 
structions ; to  paraphrase  the  well-known  order,  I would  say: 
“ Put  your  trust  in  Providence,  but  keep  your  pressure  up.” 
The  bore  of  the  nozzle,  in  relation  to  the  pressure  employed, 
is  a matter  of  importance  in  the  proper  construction  of  a jet ; 
for,  if  too  large,  the  gases  run  back  and  burn  within  the 
nozzle  tube,  often  causing  a series  of  sharp  explosions, 
which,  if  not  dangerous,  are  unpleasant  to  the  ears  of  a 
nervous  exhibitor  or  of  the  audience. 

Condensed  Oas  System. — Undoubtedly  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  gas-bags,  pressure-boards,  and  weights,  is  a cum- 
brous one,  though  presenting  advantages  to  the  travelling 
lecturer  in  other  ways.  The  Americans  have  lately  advo- 


pated  the  method  of  condensing  the  gases  in  metal  bottles, 
as  presenting  the  advantages  of  compactness  and  extreme 
portability,  economy,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure 
attainable,  which,  in  other  words,  means  security  from  the 
gases  mixing,  running  back,  and  exploding,  and  also  in- 
creased intensity  in  the  light  produced.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  gases  may  be  kept  at  hand  any  length  of  time, 
and  ever  ready  for  use,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the 
gases  are  stored  in  india-rubber  hags,  for  by  an  endos-  and 
exos-motic  action,  they  pass  through  the  pores  of  such  re- 
ceptacles, and  become  deteriorated  and  unfitted  for  use  in 
the  course  of  a few  days.  As  regards  comparative  space 
occupied,  while  a single  gas  bag  of  G cubic  feet  capacity 
within  its  pressure-boards  would  measure  36  by  24  by  24 
inches  when  filled,  and  its  weights  17  by  6 by  5 inches,  a 
pair  of  G cubic  bottles  would  only  occupy  a space  of  30  by 
12  by  6 inches  when  packed  in  a stout  travelling-case.  As 
regards  comparative  cost,  a stout  gas  bag  with  pressure-boards 
and  weights  would  cost  £4  14s.,  while  a bottle  in  case  would 
only  cost  £2  12s  Gd. ; and  the  bottle  will  not  wear  out, 
while  the  gas  bag  must  every  now  and  then  be  replaced. 
As  these  bottles  must  be  sent  to  the  manufacturers  to  be 
pumped  full,  the  cost  of  the  generating  apparatus  is  also 
saved.  This  leads  us  to  the  only  drawback  to  the  system  ; 
the  bottles  must  be  sent  to  be  re-filled,  as  the  pumping 
apparatus  is  costly,  and  requires  the  greatest  care  and  ex- 
perience in  manipulation;  in  fact,  the  only  danger  in  this 
system  occurs  at  this  stage  of  filling.  But  though,  un- 
doubtedly, this  is  a drawback  to  those  who  have  to  lecture 
night  after  night,  the  amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
regard  the  saving  him  the  trouble  of  making  the  gases  as 
an  advantage  ; and  he  has  only  to  make  a point  of  returning 
the  bottles  to  be  re-filled  immediately  after  each  exhibition 
to  obviate  this  one  drawback,  especially  as  he  can  obtain 
the  gases  cheaper  than  he  could  make  them  for  himself. 
To  the  photographer  this  form  of  apparatus  presents  great 
advantages  for  enlargements,  being  ever  ready  for  use.  But 
this  system  is  not  a new  one,  for  it  was  employed  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  astronomy 
and  physics.  A pair  of  condensed  gas  bottles  are  before 
you,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the  intense  light  obtainable. 
They  consist  of  wrought-iron  cylinders,  2j  feet  3 inches  long 
by  4J  inches  in  diameter,  capped  with  most  carefully  con- 
structed valves  worked  by  lever  regulators,  and  are  capable 
of  holding  G cubic  feet  of  condensed  gas.  These  are  tested 
before  sale  to  60  atmospheres,  or  a pressure  of  900  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  and  as  the  pumping  pressure  seldom  exceeds  25 
atmospheres,  or  less  than  half  the  test  pressure,  perfect 
immunity  from  danger  is  insured.  A priori,  we  should 
fancy  that  as  the  pressure  is  always  on  the  decrease,  the 
light  would  also  be  decreasing,  unless  the  valves  were  under 
constant  regulation  ; bqt  practically  this  does  not  happen, 
for,  if  properly  manipulated,  we  have  not  to  alter  the  taps 
more  frequently  than  with  the  gas  hag  arrangement.  The 
G cubic  feet  will  last  two  hours,  though  by  careless  working 
they  might  be  used  up  in  twenty  minutes,  or  even  in  as 
many  seconds. 

Lime  Balls. — Though  some  samples  of  lime  will  last  one, 
two,  or  three  exhibitions,  as  a rule  it  is  so  hygroscopic  that 
two  must  be  used  during  one  lecture,  and  if  not  kept  care- 
fully excluded  from  air  by  packing  them  in  close-fitting 
tubes — and  even  then  I have  known  them  to  swell  and  burst 
open  the  receptacle — wrapping  them  in  waxed  paper,  or 
covering  them  with  a thin  skin  of  india-rubber  by  dipping 
them  in  a solution  of  rubber  in  benzole,  they  will  swell 
and  fall  to  pieces.  To  obviate  this,  magnesia  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a substitute.  I have  tried  acomposition  of  magnesia 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  hut  before  the  mixed  gas  jet  it  fused 
and  frothed  up,  unless  mixed  with  a saturated  solution, 
of  bi-silicate  of  potas,  which,  however,  imparted  a pink 
tint  to  the  flame ; the  same  with  meerschaum,  a silicate 
of  magnesia,  producing  just  the  opposite  objection  I raised 
to  the  blue  magnesium  light ; probably  pure  magnesia, 
greatly  compressed  by  a powerful  hydraulic  press,  would- 
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produce  the  desired  material,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
use  of  such  a costly  machine  for  this  purpose.  Lastly,  we 
have  beard  a great  deal  about  the  employment,  in  Paris, 
of  a zirconia  cylinder,  which  is  said  to  be  superior,  not 
only  as  to  its  incandescent  qualities,  but  as  to  its  inde 
structible  nature — a most  important  property,  as  it  would 
save  the  expense  not  only  of  a multiplicity  of  cylinders,  but 
of  the  lime  clocks  we  are  forced  to  employ  when  great 
pressure  is  used  with  the  mixed  gases,  to  prevent  the 
cylinders  pitting,  and  so  getting  out  of  focus  of  the  optical 
part  of  the  lantern.  As  yet  I have  not  oeen  able  to  obtain 
a specimen  of  these  zirconia  cylinders,  or  I would  have 
shown  their  qualities. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TESTING  TI1E  STRENGTH  OF  ACETIC  ACID. 

Is  attempting  to  determine  the  strength  of  acetic  acid  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer,  it  will  be  remarked  that  certain 
anomalies  present  themselves ; thus,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  specitic  gravities  of  acids  containing  respectively 
53  and  100  per  cent,  of  true  acetic  hydrate,  both  having  pre- 
cisely the  same  density,  1003,  at  60°  Fahr.  (water  - - 1000). 
The  heaviest  liquid  acid  is  that  containing  80  per  cent.,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  a trifle  over  1073  ; but  from 
this  point  upwards  to  the  acid  of  90  per  cent,  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  gravity.  Again,  a sample 
weighing  10G7  may  either  represent  an  acid  of  GO  per  cent, 
or  may  contain  as  much  as  98  per  ceut.  of  true  acid.  It  is, 
therefore,  customary  to  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
centration by  specifying  the  temperature  at  which  the  acid 
becomes  solid,  or,  rather,  the  highest  point  at  which  the 
already  glacial  acid  resists  liquefaction.  Another  guide 
which  may  often  prove  serviceable  in  the  identification  of  an 
acid  which,  although  of  a high  degree  of  concentration,  is 
not  actually  glacial,  is  the  fact  observed,  we  believe,  inde- 
pendently by  M.  Berthelot  and  Mr.  E.  Chambers  Nicholson, 
that  such  acid  becomes  inflammable  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  If  we  take,  for  instance, 
about  a drachm  of  the  acid  of  95  per  cent,  and  heat  it  in  a 
test-tube  to  the  boiling  point,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
vapour  takes  fire  on  applying  a lighted  match,  and  burns 
steadily  as  long  as  the  ebullition  is  maintained  ; if,  how- 
ever, 10  per  cent,  of  water  be  mixed  with  the  sample,  there 
will  be  great  difficulty  in  causing  inflammation,  aud  the 
vapour,  when  ignited,  will  only  burn  with  a lambent  flame 
of  pale  blue  separated  cones,  whilst  below  this  strength  the 
acid  vapour  is  altogether  uninflammable.  By  this  test, 
then  (avoiding  a too  prolonged  ebullition,  which  increases 
the  strength  of  a weak  acid),  we  have  a ready  means  of 
estimating  the  quality  of  liquid  samples  of  a high  degree 
of  concentration  without  resorting  to  the  more  tedious 
method  of  acidimetry. 

It  has  only  to  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  boiling 
oint  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  acetic  acid,  although 
igher,  is  so  little  removed  from  that  of  water,  that  the 
indications  of  the  thermometer  are  not  much  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  those  of  the  hydrometer.  In  many  re- 
spects carbolic  acid  imitates  the  deportment  of  acetic  acid 
in  the  characters  above  described  ; it  likewise  becomes  glacial 
upon  separation  of  the  last  traces  of  water. — The  Photo- 
graphic Journal. 

Correspoatreuce. 

QUICK  AND  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT— PERSUL- 
PHATE  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — I notice  in  a contemporary  an  article  on  a novel 
action  of  persulphate  of  iron  on  silver,  in  which  some  views 
are  put  forth  on  the  subject  of  development  and  the  action 
of  the  persalts  of  iron  in  that  process  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  exceedingly  novel.  If  the  writer  in  question  is  right  in 


his  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  persulphate  of  iron  in  the 
developer,  then,  I fancy,  the  commonly-accepted  notion  of 
its  effect  must  be  wrong ; but  if  he  be  in  error  as  to  the 
question  of  fact,  and  misconceives  the  real  effect  of  the  per- 
sulphate, then  the  theory  built  thereon  is  ingenious  but  base- 
less. The  statement  I question  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ 'With  a new  and  energetic  developer,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
full  amount  of  restraining  acid,  the  deposition  of  silver  on  the  lights 
of  the  negative  takes  place  very  rapidly,  thus  soon  exhausting  the 
silver  carried  by  the  plate,  while  the  half-tones,  owing  to  their  more 
feeble  definition,  have  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  falling  silver.  We  know  that  silver,  when  pre- 
cipitated with  moderate  rapidity,  always  selects  the  more  prominent 
portions  of  the  image  for  attachment,  in  preference  to  the  less 
marked  lines  or  points.” 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  remark  that  an  old  iron  solu- 
tion containing  persulphate,  by  working  slowly,  gives  more 
half-tone  aud  less  tendency  to  granularity.  Now,  the  latter 
statement  appears  to  mo,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  utterly 
opposed  to  experience,  and,  I believe,  to  recognized  scientific 
principles.  I believe  it  is  generally  accepted  that  rapid  and 
energetic  reduction  produces  an  amorphous  deposit,  and 
slow  reduction  a granular  or  crystalline  condition.  I know 
that  in  my  own  experience  I prefer  a developer  containing 
a little  persulphate,  because  it  gives  me  more  vigour  and 
cleaner  shadows  than  a newly-mixed  one,  which  generally 
has  a tendency  to  give  a thin,  soft  image,  and,  at  times,  to 
fog.  This  is,  I believe,  in  accordance  with  general  expe- 
rience. Perhaps  your  contemporary,  however,  will  more 
readily  accept  the  authority  of  one  of  its  own  most  able  con- 
tributors, Mr.  Carey  Lea.  I find  in  an  article  by  that 
gentleman  on  development — in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
attributes  to  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  the  first  recognition  of 
the  principle  he  proceeds  to  apply  and  carry  further — the 
case  stated  so  clearly,  and,  to  my  mind,  so  correctly,  that  I 
will  venture,  by  your  permission,  to  quote  the  passage  : — 

“ It  is  a general  rule  in  chemistry  that  the  slower  the  precipita- 
tion the  larger  the  particles  precipitated  are  found  to  be.  When  pre- 
cipitation is  exceedingly  slow  it  frequently  takes  the  form  of  crystal- 
lization, and  the  separating  substance  assumes  forms  of  considerable 
size.  Precisely  the  same  thing,  though  to  a lesser  extent,  happens 
when  an  ordinary  precipitation  is  retarded ; the  particles  that  sepa- 
rate have  time  then,  as  it  were,  to  find  each  other,  and  join  together.” 

“ When  an  impressed  plate  is  covered  with  developer,  if  that  deve- 
loper be  a weak  one — that  is,  if  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  be  slow 
— the  particles  have,  as  it  were,  time  to  choose  and  attach  themselves 
in  preference  to  the  strongly  impressed  part,  whilst  those  portions  of 
the  image  which  have  been  weakly  impressed  receive  less  than  their 
due  proportion. 

“ This  species  of  development,  therefore,  tends  to  hardness  and 
excessive  contrast.  When  properly  subordinated,  it  gives  brilliancy. 

“If  the  same  impressed  plate  be  covered  with  a strong  developer — 
that  is,  if  the  precipitation  bo  a rapid  one — the  particles  have  less  time 
to  seek  out  the  strongly  impressed  portions,  but  deposit  themselves 
more  uniformly.  They  thus  tend,  if  this  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
to  produce  too  grey  and  uniform  a plate,  wanting  in  force.  When 
properly  subordinated,  this  development  gives  detail.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lea  says  an  energetic 
developer  produces  softness  and  detail,  whilst  your  con- 
temporary says  it  produces  contrast  and  the  absence  of 
detail.  Mr.  Lea  says  a weak  and  slow  developer  produces 
brilliancy  and  contrast ; your  contemporary,  that  it  produces 
softness  and  half-tone,  especially  if  its  reduced  energy  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  persulphate.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  always  found  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  per- 
sulphate present  the  greater  the  contrast  and  the  more  spark- 
ling and  crystalline  the  deposit ; and  if  the  developer  were 
very  old  and  brown  indeed,  I could  only  get  out  high  lights, 
very  bright  and  silvery,  without  any  detail  in  the  shadows 
whatever.  As  the  question  of  development  is  a most  im- 
portant one,  I do  not  think  that  palpable  error  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  question ; and  in  asking  you,  sir, 
for  some  expression  of  your  views  on  the  question,  permit 
me  to  disclaim  any  wish  to  dogmatize,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  carp  for  carping’s  sake,  on  the  other.  I hope  that 
scientific  discussion  can  be  conducted  without  discourtesy 
and  bitterness,  although  facts  too  often  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  such  an  assumption. — Yeryfaithfully,  yours, — Vkritxs. 
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MR.  SWAN’S  CARBON  PATENT. 

Sir, — The  plain  English  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  note  in  your 
last  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel 
Swan’s  carbon  patent  is  not  valid.  The  disinterestedness  of 
Mr.  Edwards  in  publishing  such  an  opinion  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, inasmuch  as  it  proclaims  to  the  public  that  a 
carbon  process,  which  renders  that  of  Mr.  Edwards  quite  un- 
necessary, is  at  their  service,  free  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Patent  Law.  When  I first  read  the  specification  of  Mr. 
Edwards  I had  some  thoughts  of  writing  to  suggest  that  the 
only  points  I could  find  in  it  not  covered  by  Mr.  Swan’s 
patent  were  already  well-known  to  the  public;  but  in  the 
face  of  such  a disinterested  aim  to  assist  the  public  to  Mr. 
Swan's  process,  without  money  and  without  price,  on  the 
part  of  Mr,  Edwards,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  criticise  his 
own  patent  too  closely. 

There  is  just  another  boon — or,  rather,  an  extension  of 
that  just  conferred — which,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  I would 
venture  to  ask  from  him  ; it  is  this : that,  as  the  opinion  of 
counsel  is  necessarily  very  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  instructions  and  the  facts  placed  before  him,  will  Mr. 
Edwards  publish  the  “ case  ” submitted  to  counsel,  and  the 
"opinion”  given,  each  in  its  entirety?  If  Mr.  Edwards  will 
furnish  these,  he  will  do  much  to  satisfy  the  public  as  to  its 
probable  right  to  use  Mr.  Swan’s  process  without  his  licence, 
and  without  serious  risk  of  the  terrors  of  the  law. — Yours, 
sir,  very  truly,  X.  Y.  Z. 


SWAN’S  CARBON  PATENT,  AND  AMATEURS. 

Sir, — Responding  to  Mr.  Blair’s  wish  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Autotype  Company  respecting  the 
use  of  Swan's  patent  by  professionals  and  amateurs,  I beg 
leave  to  inform  you  that  while  we  consider  it  but  fair  and 
just  that  those  who  use  the  patent  for  profit  should  make 
some  payment,  we  have  no  intention  of  endeavouring  to 
place  any  restrictions  upou  the  use  of  the  process  by  ama- 
teurs, for  in  their  case  we  consider  that  the  purchase  of  the 
tissue  includes  the  right  of  using  it. 

The  various  legal  questions  raised  by  your  correspondents 
I need  not  here  discuss.  They  are  better  left  iu  the  hands 
of  our  legal  advisers,  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests  in  the  matter  of  Swan's  patent. — I am, 
sir,  faithfully  yours. 

W.  H.  Benyon-Winsor, 

Chairman  of  the  Autotype  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company  (Limited). 

5,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  January  3 rd,  18G9. 

SECRET  DODGES.— MINUTE  YELLOW  SPOTS  ON 
PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
pages,  to  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Cherrill  for  the 
valuable  information  contained  in  his  paper  on  Composition 
Printing.  I beg,  however,  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
term  “secret  dodges  ” being  used  by  photographers  to  any 
part  of  their  operations,  unless  their  operations  are  clearly 
proved  to  be  “ mean  tricks,”  and  such  au  appellation  does 
not  apply  to  composition  printing,  in  any  sense,  in  my 
opinion.  The  public  have  been  too  long  allowed  to  believe 
that  success  in  photography  depends  upon  “ secret  dodges  ” 
instead  of  genuine  artistic  talent,  developed  by  patient, 
persevering  study,  and  much  practice.  Mr.  Robinson  has 
shown  how  easily  he  can  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the 
opinions  of  the  adverse  critics,  as  notone  of  them  discovered 
the  trick — I will  not  call  it  a “ dodge,”  as  it  was  not  a 
“ mean  trick  ” — I refer  to  the  bit  of  garden  mould  being 
made  to  represent  a rock. 

I would  now  add  a few  words  about  those  little  trouble- 
some yellow  spots  caused  by  air-bubbles  in  fixing,  which 
make  their  appearance  when  the  prints  are  washed,  and 
about  to  be  mounted.  They  troubled  me  very  much  during 
very  cold  weather  which  we  had  two  years  ago  (they  never 
troubled  me  at  all  in  summer).  I used  strong  soda,  and 


sponged  the  prints,  but  still  they  were  not  thoroughly 
removed  ; they  began  to  make  their  appearance  slightly  in 
the  beginning  of  this  winter,  but  have  entirely  disappeared 
since  I adopted  the  plan  of  lifting  the  prints  carefully  from 
the  water  after  toning,  and  dipping  one  corner  into  the 
fixing  solution,  and  allowing  the  print  to  slide  gently  down 
into  the  solution  face  downwards.  On  turning  the  prints 
over  after  all  have  been  put  in,  I scarcely  ever  see  an  air- 
bubble.  If  the  prints  are  lifted  from  the  water,  and  care- 
lessly clapped  down  on  the  fixing  solution,  then  pressed 
down  nnder  the  surface,  on  turning  then  over  they  will  be 
covered  with  air-bubbles,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
prevent  spots  of  imperfect  fixation. — Yours  truly, 

Corry  Square,  Newry,  February  lit,  1869,  D.  Welch. 

OLD  GOLD  TONING  BATHS. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  in  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  a doubt  expressed 
by  Mr.  Davis  as  to  whether  any  toning  was  effected  without 
newly  added  gold,  I beg  to  say  that  I still  continue  to  use 
the  carbonate  of  soda  bath  which  I wrote  you  an  account  of 
now  some  five  years  ago,  and  which  I constantly  re-use, 
having  only  made  one  new  one  in  that  time,  and  then  from 
an  accidental  contamination ; and  that  it  is  my  constant 
practice  when  I want  to  tone  a few  prints  (say  a dozen)  — 
cartes — to  put  them  into  the  solution  without  any  addition 
of  gold  ; and  I never  fail  to  get  the  required  toning  action. — 
I am,  yours  very  truly,  Farindon  Lane. 

Rotherham,  26th  January,  1869. 

THE  VALUE  OF  RESIDUES. 

Dear  Sir, — A few  weeks  since  I sent  a parcel  of  photo- 
graphic residues  to  a smelter  in  London ; in  return  I 
received  a certain  amount  of  money.  I feel  that  I have 
been  cheated.  What  do  you  think?  The  residues  con- 
sisted of  three  pounds’  weight  (avoirdupois)  of  sulphide  of 
silver,  and  seven  pounds’  weight  of  paper  clippings  (sensi- 
tized) and  filters  My  sensitizing  batn  is  never  under  50 
grains  to  the  ounce.  The  three  pounds  of  sulphide  (?)  I 
know  contained  at  least  12  ounces  of  chloride  of  silver, 
which  had  accidentally  got  mixed  with  it.  In  return  for 
the  above  I received  the  sum  of  £3  12s.,  being  for  fifteen 
ounces  (no  odd  grains,  &c.)  silver  at  5s.  3d.  per  ounce,  less 
expenses.  Do  you  think  this  fair  value  ? — Truly,  yours, 

H.  B. 

[We  print  this  letter  instead  of  answering  it  in  another 
column,  because  we  believe  that  the  cases  of  doubt  and  dis- 
satisfaction— whether  with  or  without  reason  we  cannot 
say — in  connection  with  this  subject  are  very  common.  We 
know  that  reducers  often  find  that  material  sent  to  them  a9 
sulphide  and  chloride  of  silver  contain  a great  deal  of  dirt 
and  extraneous  matter,  which,  after  they  have  had  the 
trouble  of  removing,  very  materially  decrease  the  weight  of 
the  silver  salt.  Refiners  can  easily  make  an  assay  of  chlo- 
ride or  sulphide  if  it  be  clean  and  pure,  and  will  often  un- 
dertake to  do  so  and  report  before  reducing  the  bulk.  Paper 
clippings,  &c.,  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Some  pho- 
tographers find  it  a good  plan  to  divide  equally  a parcel  of 
residues,  and  send  to  two  different  houses  for  reduction. 
The  result  is  instructive. — Ed.] 


DracfeiriitflS  of  j$oaetus. 

The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  26th 
January,  at  the  new  Public  Library  and  Museum.  The  chair 
was  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Green,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Lewis  Hughes,  for  his  tempo- 
rary attention  to  the  duties  of  Secretary.  The  Association 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  0.  R.  Green  to  the  office  of  President 
in  the  place  of  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  who  retires. 
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agreeable  to  both,  will  give  her  a deed  of  the  house  and  lot  on 
our  wedding  day ; and,  if  not,  she  shall  have  for  her  guess 
every  dollar  I got  by  this  advertisement.  Address  J.  Grant, 
49,  Charlton  Street,  New  York  City.” 

Dr.  Liesegang’s  Papyroxyle.— -'W'o  have  received  from 
Dr.  Liesegang  several  samples  of  his  papyroxvle,  which 
appears  to  be  in  many  respects  a great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  solublo  cotton.  It  seems  to  be  uniform  in  quality,  is 
extremely  soluble,  with  6 or  8 grains  per  ouuce  giving  a collo- 
dion without  residue,  limpid,  and  textureless.  We  have  not 
yet  tried  it  for  negatives,  but  understand  that  alone,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  cotton,  it  gives  great  sensitiveness.  For  collodio- 
chloride  it  seems  to  answer  admirably.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  shortly. 

New  Method  of  Extracting  Iodine.— A patent  has  been 
grantod  to  M.  Lauroy,  in  Paris,  for  a new  method  of  extracting 
iodine,  and  treating  the  salts  derived  from  kelp.  When  the 
lixivium  has  been  freed  from  the  less  soluble  salts,  and  con- 
centrated to  a density  varying  between  45°  and  55®  Baume,  it 
may  contain  freo  alkali,  carbonates,  sulphides,  sulphites,  and 
hyposulphites  of  alkalies,  as  well  as  alkaline  iodides  and  bro- 
mides. The  treatment  varies,  according  as  it  is  desired  to 
separate  the  salts  contained,  or  to  extract  at  once  the  iodine 
and  bromine.  When  it  is  desired  to  extract  the  iodine  and 
bromine  at  once,  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  deposit  which  forms  is  separated,  and  tho  gaseous  mixture 
which  is  evolved  in  tho  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  organic 
matters  (as  in  tho  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  picric  acid,  &c.) 
introduced.  When  these  gases  are  principally  formed  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  a quantity  of  air  is  admixed.  The  appli- 
cation of  tho  nitrous  gases  may  be  made  in  several  ways  : sul- 
phuric acid,  in  which  nitrous  gases  have  previously  been  dis- 
solved, may  be  added  to  the  liquid,  or,  when  the  liquor  contains 
sufficient  alkali,  nitrous  acid  may  be  admitted  as  long  as  there 
is  absorption,  and  any  acid  whatever  added  afterwards  to  pre- 
cipitate the  iodine.  In  whatever  way  one  operates,  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  iodine  is  determined  by  the  reaction  of  the  nitrous 
compounds.  The  precipitation  is  complete,  and  the  bromine  is 
not  set  at  liberty.  When  the  iodine  has  been  thus  separated, 
the  mother  liquor  is  submitted  to  treatment,  and  the  bromine 
extracted  by  tho  ordinary  methods. — Chemical  News. 

The  Photographometer.  — This  is  rather  au  ingenious 
apparatus,  designed  by  M.  Chevallior,  of  Paris,  who  calls  it  a 
photographometer.  It  is  destined  to  record  the  angular  posi- 
tion of  objects  situated  around  a given  point.  It  is  self-record- 
ing or  automatic,  and  very  simple  in  construction,  so  that  it 
can  bo  easily  used,  even  by  persons  who  are  unskilled  in 
photography.  The  record  is  made  by  means  of  a kind  of 
photographic  camera,  tho  ordinary  objective  of  which  is 
mounted  vertically  on  a circular  platform  capable  of  rotating, 
by  means  of  clockwork,  in  a horizontal  plnne.  Tho  image  is 
formed  on  a horizontal  plane,  for  the  rays  are  deflected  90  deg. 
by  a prism  after  they  have  passed  through  tho  objective.  The 
sensitive  surface  over  which  they  fall  is  a collodionized  glass 
plate,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  with  the  point  at  which 
the  contre  point  of  the  diaphragm  would  bo  represented.  To 
prevent  a number  of  confused  images,  superimposed  on  each 
other,  being  formed  during  the  rotation  of  the  objective,  an 
opaque  screen,  having  a narrow  oblong  opening,  the  mediau 
line  of  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  placed  over 
tho  whole  of  tho  sensitized  surface,  and  revolves  along  with 
tho  objective.  Tho  lesult  of  this  arrangement  is  the  produc- 
tion on  the  sonsitized  plate  of  images  of  tho  different  points 
that  lie  around  tho  observer,  the  angles  formed  by  lines  joining 
tho  centre  of  the  plate  and  the  different  objects  being  exactly 
the  same. — Scientific  Review. 

© 

®omspub£uts. 

H.  P. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  one  who  keeps  sensitive  collodio- 
chloride  paper  on  sale  in  this  country. 

Salopian. — India-rubber  has  not  been  found  successful  as  an  ad- 
hesive medium  for  mounting  photographs.  Either  starch,  paste,  or 
glue,  or  a mixturo  of  glue  and  gum,  will  answer  well. 

H.  R.  (Openshaw). — We  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
the  “ brilliant  positive  coloured  blue  backgrounds”  you  desire  to 
produce.  Describe  a little  more  explicitly  to  what  you  refer,  and  we 
will  try  to  help  you.  Do  you  refer  to  paper  positives  or  glass  posi- 
tives ? — to  plain  prints  with  blue  backgrounds,  or  coloured  prints 
with  blue  backgrounds?  Your  second  difficulty — your  varnish  (Irving 
dull — may  proceed  from  several  causes : it  may  be  from  insufficient 
of  tho  gum  resin  ; it  may  be  from  the  use  of  weak  solvents  ; or  from 


tho  uso  of  insufficient  heat  in  varnishing.  As  a rule,  we  do  not 
recommend  amateur  varnish-making.  It  often  turns  out  costly, 
sometimes  by  spoiling  negatives,  sometimes  by  a batch  of  varnish 
being  wasted. 

A Folkestone  Subscriber. — You  are  under  a slight  misappre- 
hension. If  you  place  1 lie  negative  to  bo  enlarged  104  inches 
from  a lens  of  9 inches  equivalent  focus,  and  the  focussing-screen 
or  sensitivo  surface  at  a distance  of  63  inches,  you  will  roceive  on 
the  screen  or  sensitive  surface  an  image  six  times  as  large  as  tho 
original.  You  have  probably  reversed  the  operation,  in  which  case 
you  would  get  an  image  one-sixth  of  the  original  size.  2.  We 
cannot  say  with  certainty,  because  we  do  not  know  the  proportion 
of  the  chloride  employed.  Try  adding  half  a dozen  drops  per 
ounce.  3.  The  formula?  for  a gold  and  hypo  bath  vary  much,  and 
are  a little  indefinite,  the  rule  of  thumb  having  prevailed  very 
much  in  their  use.  That  given  by  Dr.  Liesegang  on  p.  10.5  of  our 
last  Year-Book  answers  well;  or,  dissolve  1 grain  of  neutral 
chlorido  of  gold  in  1 drachm  of  water,  and  4 grains  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  in  another  drachm  of  water ; mix  by  pouring  tho 
gold  solution  into  the  hypo  solution,  filter  if  any  turbidity  appear, 
and  then  add  tho  whole  to  10  ounces  of  ordinary  fixing  bath. 

James  Maycock. — Tho  term  preservative  process  has  been  used  in 
contradistinction  to  dry  process  to  indicate  a process  in  which  a 
substance  is  used  which  keeps  the  film  moist  or  sticky  ; honey, 
glycerine,  syrup,  oxvmel,  Ac.,  are  substances  of  this  kind.  The 
oxymel  we  know  will  produce  good  results,  and  seems  to  answer 
well  in  your  hands.  2.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or 
liquid  ammonia  to  tho  fixing  bath  should  secure  more  perfect  fix- 
ation, and  it  should  also  prevent  any  decomposition  of  the  hypo, 
and  consequent  liberation  of  sulphur.  Still  it  is  possiblo  that  im- 
perfect fixation  and  also  sulphur  toning  might  occur  in  a bath  to 
which  ammonia  had  been  added.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  see- 
ing the  oxymel  print.  3.  Fuming  excited  paper  with  ammonia 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  form  oxide  of  silver,  a result  which 
would  become  evident  in  time  by  the  brown  colour ; but  the 
action  is  very  slowly  brought  about  when  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
ore  brought  into  contact  with  dry  nitrate  of  silver.  We  regret 
that  wo  have  no  dry-plate  prints  unmounted,  and  suitable  for 
transmission  by  post,  which  we  could  with  propriety  regard  ns 
models  of  perfect  dry-plate  work. 

Senkab  Egroeg. — We  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  the  film  of  your 
gum  plate  splitting.  There  are  two  modes,  however,  of  preventing 
a similar  trouble  recurring.  You  may  either  use  a varnish  which 
does  not  require  heat,  which  is  unnecessary  where  the  solvent  is 
benzole  or  chloroform;  or  you  may  give  the  finished  negative  a 
coating  of  dilute  albumen  or  gum-water  before  it  is  dried.  This 
will  generally  prevent  any  splitting  of  the  film  after  drying. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — We  are  glad  to  learn  of  your  success  with  the  gum 
plates.  We  quite  agree  in  your  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  the  nega- 
tives. You  were  fortunate  in  your  instructor  : ono  more  accom- 
plished and  skilful,  or  more  pleasant  and  agreeable,  would  have 
been  impossible. 

D.  Welch. — Thanks.  The  advertisement  you  enclose  admirnblyillus- 
trates  the  beneficial  influence  of  photography  on  portrait  painting. 

Amateur. — Thanks  for  your  interesting  communication,  which 
shall  appear  in  our  next.  Mr.  Woodbury's  process  would  doubt- 
less admirably  suit  tho  purpose  you  describe.  If  the  negative 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  he  could  produce  tho  printing  plato 
from  it,  and  it  could  be  printed  in  Geneva ; but  as  some  skill  and 
some  suitable  apparatus,  Ac.,  are  necessary  for  the  printing,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  it  printed  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
also,  a few  hundreds  at  a time  as  they  might  be  required. 

G.  R.  F. — Thu  toning  trouble  you  describe  is  a little  inexplicable. 
The  mealiness  which  characterizes  the  prints  seems  to  be  duo  to 
the  presence  of  free  chlorine  in  the  toning  bath,  and  would  suggest 
that  it  had  been  used  too  soon  after  it  was  mixed.  Did  you  wash 
the  prints  before  immersion  in  the  toning  bath?  We  have  long 
found  that  much  washing  before  toning  tended  to  tho  production 
of  mealiness.  In  the  sulphocyanidc  bath  wo  believe  there  is  a 
verv  perfect  deposit  of  gold,  and,  of  course,  a good  deposit  of  gold 
tends  to  stability  in  the  print.  The  sulphocynnide  toning  bath 
seems  an  expensive  bath,  but  if  the  gold  be  recoived  by  the  print, 
and  not  lost  or  wasted,  that  is  not  a serious  consideration.  Wo 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  your  experiences  in  tho  matter. 

Monochrome. — In  a communication  to  our  columns  n short  time 
ago,  Mr.  J.  W.  Burton,  3,  Ilaymarket,  Leicester,  stated  that  a 
chemist  in  that  town  procured  for  him  the  amorphous  albuminized 
paper  in  question,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  to  communicate 
the  address  to  any  one  writing  to  him. 

W.  G.  (Stradbroke). — If  we  understand  you  rightly,  you  think  of 
having  tho  end  of  the  studio  where  the  camera  stands  less  lofty 
than  the  sitters’  end,  and  you  wish  our  opinion  as  to  whether  tho 
oint  at  which  the  height  is  increased  should  bo  glazed  or  not. 
n effect,  this  would  give  you  a certain  amount  of  high  front-light. 
This  might  at  times  bo  useful,  but  its  general  effect  would  tend  to 
flatness.  It  may  be  useful  to  have  the  portion  glazed,  usually  keep- 
ing it  covered  with  a blind,  but  using  it  when  occasion  required. 

The  “ Echoes  of  the  Month,”  and  several  other  articles  in  type,  are 
compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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“ MEZZOTINTO-TlIOTOGRAPIIS  OR,  SOFT 
PRINTS  OF  RUGGED  FACES. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  of  photographers  to  some  facili- 
ties they  possess  for  the  amelioration  of  the  occasional 
undiscriminating  harshness  of  photography,  facilities  with 
which  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  but  which  few 
have  tested.  We  refer  to  printing  through  a transparent 
medium  interposed  to  prevent  perfect  contact  between  the 
negative  and  sensitive  paper.  The  warmest  and  most 
eager  admirer  of  sharpness,  the  most  enthusiastic  champion 
for  the  stern  and  simple  truth  of  photography,  must  at 
times  have  met  with  a portrait  photograph  in  which  he 
wished  wrinkles,  furrows,  and  seams,  pockmarks,  freckles, 
and  pimples  had  not  been  rendered  with  such  preter- 
natural vividness  and  cutting  sharpness.  We  may  assume 
that  this  much  will  be  generally  conceded,  without  the 
necessity  of  reopening  the  diffusion  of  focus  controversy, 
or  discussing  again  the  relative  advantages  of  sharpness 
and  softness  of  definition. 

A series  of  prints  with  which  we  were  favoured  a couple 
of  months  ago  by  Mr.  Carl  Meincrth  very  admirably  illus- 
trates the  value,  under  some  circumstances,  of  a softened 
definition.  We  mentioned,  soma  time  ago,  that  Mr. 
Meinerth  had  obtained  a patent  for  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing these  mezzotint  photographs  in  the  United  States. 
The  legitimacy  of  the  patent,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  States,  scarcely  concerns  us  here, 
seeing  that  the  restriction  does  not  affect  English  photo- 
graphers. We  may  remark,  in  passing,  however,  that 
whilst  the  principle  of  “ printing  through  a medium  ” for 
the  purpose  of  securing  softness  has  for  many  years  been 
familiar  in  this  country,  having  been  prepared  at  different 
times  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  Sir  William 
Newton,  and  others,  we  have  never  seen  its  application 
efficiently  tested  until  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Meinerth 
were  brought  under  our  attention. 

Many  of  the  prints  before  us  have  a singular  charm 
peculiar  to  themselves  : softness,  roundness,  and  delicacy, 
without  any  appreciable  lack  of  definition  ; and  an  unusual 
limpidity,  or  diaphanous  character,  resembling  the  effect  of 
a picture  on  porcelain.  We  have,  in  the  selection  which  Mr. 
Meinerth  has  favoured  us,  various  degrees  of  the  softening 
action,  some  illustrating  its  slightest  application,  barely 
modifying  the  keen  definition  in  the  negative,  whilst  others 
show  its  extremest  effect,  in  which  forms  are  as  much  sug- 
gested as  defined.  One  example  is  especially  interesting. 
We  have  mounted,  side  by  side,  a print  from  the  negative 
printed  in  the  common  manner,  and  another  with  a 
liberal  employment  of  the  softening  operation,  in  which  the 
well-defined  texture  of  a somewhat  freckled  skin  gives 
place,  without  any  loss  of  modelling,  to  the  tender  grada- 
tions seen  in  the  face  of  a pretty  girl  in  its  first  delicate 
bloom  of  youth  and  health. 


There  is,  however,  in  most  of  the  specimens,  a quality 
which  we  were  not  prepared  to  find,  and  which  we  have 
since  found,  on  experiment,  to  depend  chiefly  upon  a right 
method  of  applying  the  principle.  The  peculiarity  to 
which  we  refer  is  this : the  sharp,  black  lines  in  the  pic- 
tures are  in  almost  all  cases  well-defined,  the  spreading  or 
softening  of  the  definition  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
whites  and  half-tones.  The  effect  is  in  many  cases  that  of 
a softy-defined  picture  with  sharp  touches  in  the  parts 
most  requiring  well-defined  rendering.  For  instance,  the 
markings  of  the  eye-lids,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  and  in  the 
deepest  shadows  of  the  hair  and  drapery,  rarely  seem  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  definition.  This,  as  it  will  readily  be 
understood,  is  a quality  of  great  importance,  as  it  mate- 
rially affects  both  expression  in  the  face  and  pictorial  effect 
in  the  photograph.  To  the  mode  of  securing  this  we  shall 
refer  shortly. 

We  have  no  specific  information  of  the  mode  employed 
by  Mr.  Meinerth,  nor  to  the  medium  used  between  the 
sensitive  paper  and  the  negative.  In  the  specification,  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  interposition  of  a “ thin  layer  of 
mica,  of  glass,  of  a mat,  or  of  a very  short,  transparent 
space,  between  the  negative  film  and  the  material  to  print 
upon,  whether  the  glass  of  the  negative  itself,  or  another 
translucent  medium.”  But  the  nature  of  the  medium  and 
the  mode  of  applying  it  are  all-important  in  producing 
good  results. 

We  have  tried  several  materials.  Taper  made  trans- 
parent by  means  of  wax  or  varnish  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious ; but  we  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
texture  of  the  transparent  paper-prints  mars  the  delicacy 
of  the  result,  that  it  retards  printing  considerably,  and  that 
its  thickness  is  insufficient  for  any  valuable  purpose.  We 
have  tried  mica,  but,  besides  being  only  procurable  in  very 
small  plates,  we  find  that  when  introduced  in  sufficient 
thickness  to  effect  any  appreciable  modification  of  the  de- 
finition, the  brown  tint  it  possesses  retards  printing  in  a 
most  serious  degree,  half-a-dozen  of  the  sheets  sold  for 
photographic  purposes,  the  combined  thickness  of  which 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  a thin  visiting  card,  increasing 
the  exposure  for  printing  to  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
the  negative  required  without  any  interposed  medium. 

A piece  of  thin  glass  between  the  negative  and  the  paper 
we  find  answers  best ; but  great  care  is  required  to  select 
the  glass  perfectly  flat,  of  the  proper  thickness,  and  to  use 
it  in  a manner  not  to  injure  the  negative. 

Then  the  mode  of  using  the  medium  is  most  important. 

A very  thin  medium  interposed  between  the  negative  and 
the  paper  is  quite  sufficient,  if  the  printing  be  conducted  in 
diffused  light,  to  blur  and  spoil  the  definition  generally, 
without  producing  the  beautiful  effect  which  we  have 
described  as  present  in  the  prints  before  us.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  printing  should  be  effected  by  means  of 
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direct  rays,  which  shall  suffer  as  little  divergence  as  pos- 
sible after  passing  through  the  negative.  We  find  that  by 
interposing  a plate  of  glass  of  one  millimetre,  or  about  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  printing  in 
direct  sunlight,  a good  effect  may  be  produced  with  a quick 
printing  negative.  But  the  slower  the  printing  the  greater 
the  softening  effect ; because  if  the  frame  be  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight,  in  an  open  place,  a large  amount  of  dif- 
fused light  from  all  quarters  is  passing  obliquely  through 
the  space  between  the  print  and  the  negative,  spreading 
and  blurring  the  definition  seriously.  If,  however,  the 
frame  be  placed  in  a position  facing  the  sun  in  the  angle  of 
two  walls,  so  that  it  is  sheltered  considerably  from  diffused 
light,  the  effect  is  considerably  modified. 

The  best  effect  we  have  produced,  however,  was  by 
placing  the  printing  frame  in  a box  just  large  enough  to 
receive  it,  and  about  eight  inches  deep.  By  the  aid  of 
this  arrangement  very  few  but  direct  rays  reach  the  nega- 
tive, sufficient  light  reaching  it  obliquely,  however,  to  pass 
slightly  under  the  negative,  and  so  spread  the  definition. 
It  is  by  attention  to  this  part  of  the  operation  t hat  the 
good  definition  of  the  dark  portions  of  the  picture  which  we 
have  mentioned  is  secured.  If  the  rays  of  light  strike  the 
surface  of  the  negative  perpendicularly,  they  will  pass 
through  the  transparent  parts  with  little  divergence,  and 
the  portions  which  rapidly  blacken  will  show  but  little 
blurring.  In  passing  through  the  denser  portions  of  the 
negative  space  beyond,  the  light  is  more  spread  or  split  up 
by  the  multiplicity  of  intervening  particles,  and  its  soften- 
ing effect  is  much  more  apparent.  If  a negative  be  too 
soft  to  bear  direct  sun-printing,  diffused  light  may  be 
used  ; but  a deeper  box  will  be  required,  so  as  to  limit 
still  more  the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  negative 
obliquely. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  negative, 
the  character  of  the  light,  and  the  kind  of  result  desired, 
as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  medium  and  depth  of  the 
box,  must  all  be  carefully  considered  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  securing  the  best  results.  Experience  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  greatest  success,  and  although  this 
mode  of  printing  may  only  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
certain  cases,  yet,  we  think,  that  for  getting  rid  of  the 
harshness  with  which  photography  renders  some  faces,  the 
method  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  portraitists. 
In  regard  to  freckles,  &c.,  it  should  be  remembered  the 
rendering  of  photography  is  not  true,  but  often  untruthful 
and  harsh  exaggeration. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AS  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Plain’  or  Albuminized  Paper— Photographic  Secrets 
and  Combination  Printing — Carbon  Patent  Litiga- 
tion— Art  Photography  — Mechanical  Printing  — 
Societies. 

I remember  seeing  it  stated,  some  time  ago,  in  a very  ex- 
haustive article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review , on  photo- 
graphy, that  an  average  of  not  less  than  “ six  millions  of 
inchoate  fowls  are  sacrificed  annually”  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  in  producing  albuminized  paper  for  photo- 
graphy. As  a rule,  I have  a horror  of  statistics,  and 
would  willingly  endorse  Canning’s  paradox,  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  “ nothing  so  false  as  facts,  except  figures  ” ; 
but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  a very  pretty  and  interest- 
ing problem  is  here  presented  to  the  political  economist  as 
to  the  waste  of  the  food  of  the  people,  especially  if  the 
fact  be  added,  that  the  result  of  this  sacrifice  of  embryo 
fowls  is  simply  to  make  photographs  vulgar  and  unstable. 
The  Scientific  Review,  referring  to  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Editor  of  this  Journal  to  secure  for  plain  paper  another 
trial,  may  well  exclaim  : “ It  is  surprising  that  millions  of 
eggs  should  be  taken  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  coating 
photographic  paper  with  a perishable  substance.”  It  is  a 
very  singular  thing  that  the  majority  of  the  best  photo- 


graphers readily  confess,  in  private  conversation,  to  a pre- 
ference for  plain  paper  prints,  and  yet  so  few  of  them  ever 
attempt  to  produce  their  own  works  on  anything  but  albu- 
minized paper.  A conviction  prevails  that  the  public  likes 
albuminized  paper,  and  that  the  public  must  be  supplied 
with  what  it  likes.  It  seems  to  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  the  public  has  been  educated  into  liking  the  glossy 
surface.  Much  of  the  pictorial  education  of  the  public,  of 
late  years,  has  been  of  a photographic  character ; and  hence  a 
taste  for  vulgar  gloss,  for  cutting  sharpness,  for  meretricious 
and  incongruous  backgrounds,  and  other  abominations,  has 
been  to  some  extent  infused  into  the  common  mind.  But 
p hotography  can  undo  the  evil  it  has  done  : if  its  best  and 
most  capable  men  will  steadily  produce  and  issue,  for  a 
time,  only  such  things  as  they  themselves  believe  to  be 
artistically  good,  without  any  arricrc  pcnsce  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  public  taste  and  personal  profit — and  the 
latter  would,  I believe,  eventually  be  increased  rather  than 
sacrificed — I am  satisfied  that  photography  will  materially 
aid  a higher  pictorial  education,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
effort,  plain  paper  printing  will  once  more  take  position.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  more  than  once,  that  vested  interests  stand 
in  the  way : that  albuminized  paper  manufacturers  will 
use  their  influence  against  the  revival  of  plain  paper.  I 
do  not  attach  importance  for  a moment  to  such  an  idea. 
If  plain  paper  were  once  more  in  vogue,  the  preparer  of 
photographic  papers  would  probably  be  kept  more  busy 
than  before.  To  produce  the  best  results,  all  plain  paper 
will  require  some  preparation ; and  if  albuminized  paper 
manufacturers  will  put  the  same  skill  and  enterprize  into 
the  preparation  of  the  various  kind  of  plain  papers,  with 
resin,  arrowroot,  Iceland  moss,  gutta-percha,  or  other 
similar  substances,  their  craft  will  be  in  no  danger,  and 
photography  will  be  greatly  their  debtor. 

It  was  scarcely  an  edifying  fact  that  a communication 
should  appear  in  two  journals,  in  the  year  of  grace  1869, 
advocating  the  maintenance  in  photography  of  “ profes- 
sional secrets,”  and  belauding  a foolish  observation,  to  the 
effect  that  photographers  did  not  tell  all  they  knew,  as  a 
“ great  truth.”  I regard  such  an  observation  as  a foul 
libel  instead  of  a great  truth.  I think  it  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  photography — and  especially  of  English  photo- 
graphy— that  it  has  established  a sort  of  community  of 
knowledge  amongst  all  associated  with  it,  and  they  have 
realized  the  olden  and  sacred  proverb : “ There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth.”  It  is  the  divine  prero- 
gative of  knowledge  that  it  is  not  diluted  or  weakened  by 
diffusion.  The  more  it  is  spread  the  more  potent  it  be- 
comes. V secret,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  a rule,  the  most 
worthless  thing  a man  can  possess.  It  cannot  be  made  to 
fructify  properly,  because  it  must  be  so  jealously  guarded 
and  cooped  up.  He  who  makes  a discovery  and  patents  it 
does  a straightforward  and  justifiable  thing.  The  discovery 
may  have  cost  him  time  and  money  ; and  it  is  only  fair 
that  he  should  be  recouped  ; and  to  this  end  the  Govern- 
ment grants  him  a monopoly  of  his  discovery  for  a limited 
period.  But  publicity  is  the  final  result  and  aim  of  the 
whole.  Secrecy  impoverishes  a nation  ; publicity  to  dis- 
coveries enriches  a nation ; and  in  order  to  encourage 
publicity,  patents  are  granted.  But  the  express  condition 
of  the  protection  which  a patent  gives  is  the  fullest  publi- 
city and  explanation  of  the  discovery,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  germinal,  and  so  develop  and  increase  the  national 
stock  of  knowledge.  I have  heard  of  persons  narrow  and 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  it  was  possible  to  gain  the 
protection  of  the  patent  laws,  and  yet  remain  the  sole  re- 
pository of  their  own  secrets.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  a patent  the  chief  element  in  which  is  still  kept 
secret  is  worthless. 

To  return,  for  a moment,  to  the  subject  out  of  which  this 
protest  against  over-communicativeness  arose — I mean  Mr. 
Cher  rill’s  paper — I think  that  photographers  generally  will 
thank  him  heartily  for  the  full  and  unreserved  character  of 
the  information  it  contained.  I,  for  one,  learned  several 
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things,  in  listening  to  the  description  of  the  printing  of 
“ Watching  the  Lark,”  which  1 did  not  know  before,  and 
I believe  that  nothing  would  so  conduce  to  the  interest  of 
photographic  societies  as  the  frequent  reading  of  such 
papers.  To  treat  the  joke  of  introducing  apiece  of  garden 
mould  to  take  the  place  of  a rock  in  the  foreground  of  an 
individual  print,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  perspicacity 
of  would-be  critics,  as  if  it  were  a deliberate  falsification 
in  art,  or  an  attempt  to  justify  such  falsification,  is  the 
sheerest  nonsense. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a photographic  patent  was 
about  to  be  litigated  at  last.  Hundreds  of  photographic 
inventions  have  been  patented  ; almost  as  many  have  been 
pirated  ; but  I do  not  remember  that  in  any  instance  liti- 
gation has  followed.  15ut  the  preliminary  shots  in  the 
shape  of  letters  and  advertisements  on  Swan’s  patent  which 
have  recently  appeared  seem  to  portend  actual  war.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  a contest,  however,  in  which  the  public  will 
feel  the  deepest  interest,  since  it  is  not  a case  in  which  the 
public  interest  v.  private  interest  will  be  tried,  but  rather, 
so  far  as  1 can  see,  the  personal  interests  of  rival  patentees. 
As  photographers  are  much  indebted  to  Air.  Swan  for  the 
undoubted  impulse  lie  has  given  to  carbon  printing,  and 
for  the  undoubtedly  excellent  way  he  has  shown,  1 presume 
that  the  public  would  be  sorry  to  see  him,  or  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  patent,  made  the  sufferers  in  such  a 
contest,  nor  is  there,  I should  think,  much  risk  of  such  an 
issue. 

The  odd  origin  of  proposals  for  taxing  photographs, 
recently  facetiously  described  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  suggestive  of  the  origin  of  some  other 
things.  Mr.  Lowe  intimated  that  when  some  one  to  whom 
nature  had  not  granted  personal  attractions  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  uncompromising  and  literal  truth  of 
photography,  he  felt  a relief  in  writing  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  suggest  the  imposition  of  a tax  on 
photographs.  The  suggestion  is  not  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  state,  but  from  a certain  spite  against  photography. 
It  has  struck  me  that  a similar  animus,  from  slightly  differ- 
ent causes,  has  actuated  those  who  attack  art  photography, 
and  especially  combination  printing.  They  have  tried  and 
failed,  hence  the  thing  is  impossible  or  worthless.  The 
recent  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , who,  in  the 
main,  wrote  like  a gentleman,  made  the  fatal  admission 
that  he  had  tried  to  produce  an  art  photograph,  but  lie 
failed,  and  hence  his  faith  in  the  thing  was  shaken.  ( )thers 
whom  I could  name — two  or  one — who  write  with  less 
ability  and  more  malus  animus,  failed  to  produce  anything 
presentable  in  photography  of  any  kind,  still  less  in  art 
photography,  and  hence  find  some  satisfaction  in  detracting 
that  which  is  beyond  their  reach. 

The  progress  of  mechanical  printing  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  interesting  developments  of  the  art.  The  ex- 
amples of  Herr  Albert’s  process  which  1 have  seen  are 
marvels  of  excellence,  especially  in  delicacy,  an  element 
which  in  most  previous  attempts  of  the  kind  has  been 
singularly  wanting.  So  pure  and  delicate  are  the  flat  tints 
of  Herr  Albert’s  prints  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  believe  they 
are  not  due  to  some  chemical  operation  rather  than  to 
mechanical  printing.  I presume  that  we  shall  hear  more 
about  it  in  due  time.  Mr.  Woodbury's  process,  I am  glad 
to  learn,  is  in  full  operation  again,  and  likely,  I hope,  to  be 
a permanent  success.  In  some,  at  least,  of  its  operations 
it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  competition.  Some  of  the 
glass  slides  for  the  lantern  produced  by  it  rival  the  finest 
effects  produced  by  any  process  of  silver  printing. 

At  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  the  proceedings 
were  unusually  interesting,  and  a finer  display  of  examples 
of  combination  printing  was  placed  before  the  members 
than  we  have  ever  before  seen  at  one  time.  The  early 
examples  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  work,  and  the  late  examples 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s,  and  the  best  of  the  results  in  the  inter- 
mediate period,  formed  a collection  of  rare  interest.  It 


was  pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Rej lander,  a veteran  in  art  photo- 
graphy, standing  up  to  encourage  younger  disciples,  and 
defend  the  method  under  discussion  against  the  attacks  of 
the  ignorant  and  incapable. 

The  North  London  meeting  would  have  come  too  near 
to  Christmas-tide  to  have  a chance  of  success,  and  was 
therefore  abandoned  altogether. 

At  the  South  some  interesting  conversation  arose  out  of 
the  queries  in  the  Question-Box. 

Some  of  the  provincial  societies  have  had  interesting 
meetings,  but  they  do  not  call  for  especial  note. 


COPYING  AND  ENLARGING  BY  MAGNESIUM 
LIGHT. 

BT  J0I1X  CARBU1T. 

About  this  time  last  year  I made  some  experiments  in 
copying  and  enlarging  by  the  aid  of  magnesium  light, 
more  particularly  in  enlarging  by  the  development  process 
from  small  negatives,  and  with  a success  quite  encouraging. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  has  enabled  inc  this  winter  to 
make  use  of  the  magnesium  light  in  such  a variety  of  ways, 
and,  in  every  instance,  with  such  satisfactory  results,  that  an 
account  of  them  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
News. 

I use  the  American  Magnesium  Company's  lamp,  made 
for  use  in  the  magic  lantern,  burning  but  one  strand  of 
ribbon  at  a time.  I place  the  lamp  in  a wooden  box  just 
large  enough  to  easily  admit  it  ; the  front  of  the  box  carries 
a 41-inch  compound  condenser,  formed  of  a double  convex 
and  a deep  meniscus,  made  for  mo  by  Mr.  Herman  Roettger, 
of  Philadelphia.  This  form  of  condenser,  I am  satisfied,  is 
the  best  for  use  with  the  magnesium  or  oxyhydrogen  light 
for  photographic  purposes  : repeated  trials  have  shown  me 
that  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  light  passes 
through  the  lens  than  in  the  old  form.  In  front,  and  close 
to  the  lantern-box,  I place  a small  camera,  from  which  the 
lenses  are  removed,  and  a carrier  for  the  negative  substituted  ; 
the  lens  is  adjusted  on  the  back  of  the  camera  in  place  of 
the  ground  glass  ; both  camera  and  lamp-box  are  temporarily 
fastened  to  the  wotk-bench  or  table.  The  fumes  from  the 
burning  magnesium  are  carried  off  by  a Hexible  tube,  sup- 
plied with  the  lamp.  This  constitutes  the  arrangement  for 
enlarging.  Place  a negative  in  the  holder,  light  the  wire  of 
tile  lamp,  at  the  same  time  start  the  clockwork,  and  quickly 
adjust  the  focus  on  the  paper  for  the  enlargement ; having 
done  so,  stop  the  clockwork,  and  proceed  to  sensitize  the 
paper  (it  is,  of  course,  understood  this  must  be  done  in  a 
room  from  which  white  light  is  excluded)  ; place  the  board 
holding  the  sensitive  paper  in  position  (l  use  a piece  of 
yellow  glass  in  front  of  the  enlarging  lens,  so  that  on 
starting  the  lamp  again  I am  enabled  to  see  if  the  image  is 
properly  adjusted  on  the  paper),  remove  the  yellow  glass, 
and  allow  the  light  to  act  from  one  to  three  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  enlargement  and  intensity  of  the 
negative  ; place  the  cap  on  the  lens,  and  examine  the  sensi- 
tive paper  by  yellow  light ; if  the  darkest  parts  of  the  image 
are  faintly  visible,  the  exposure  is  sufficient ; if  not  so,  pro- 
ceed with  the  exposure  till  they  can  be  seen  ; take  down  the 
paper  and  apply  the  developer  ; when  sufficiently  out,  wash, 
fix,  &c. 

As  there  have  been  already  several  processes  published  for 
enlarging  by  development,  I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  the  chemical  formulas. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  1 have  derived  this  winter  from 
the  magnesium  light  is  in  the  making  of  negative  copies, 
from  carte-de-visite  to  14  by  17  inches.  The  following,  from 
my  memorandum-book,  will  explain  the  kind  of  results 
produced  in  this  way : — “ An  enlarged  positive  on  14  by 
17  porcelain,  six-inch  head,  from  thin  card  negative,  wet 
collodion  process,  exposure  forty-five  seconds,  weak  iron 
developer  quite  acid — perfectly  satisfactory  result.  Nega- 
tive from  one-ninth  ferrotype,  enlarged  about  five  diameters, 
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distance  from  Iront  lens  to  ground  glass  thirty  six  inches, 
exposure  two  minutes  — negative  every  way  satisfactory. 
Negative  from  one-sixth  Daguereotype,  enlarged  a little  over 
two  diameters,  exposure  forty-five  seconds— -resulting  nega- 
tive I could  not  possibly  improve  by  sunlight.  Negative 
from  one-sixth  Daguerreotype,  enlarged  to  14  by  17  plate 
(vignette  head),  exposure  three  minutes — a trifle  under- 
exposed. A transparency  from  card  negative,  exposure  forty 
seconds,  full  time  : negative  enlarged  from  this  transparency 
on  11  by  14  plate,  time  of  exposure  three  minutes — too  much 
time  ; had  to  redevelop  the  high  lights  a little  to  get  round- 
ness. Have  made  quite  a number  of  card  size  negative  copies, 
the  exposure  averaging  about  thirty  seconds,  using  a No.  1 
Dallmeyer  triplet,  open  lens.” 

For  copying  from  card  photographs,  I prefer  this  light 
to  sunlight,  as  it  gives  a much  smoother  copy.  Not 
the  least  important  part  of  using  the  light  for  copying 
is,  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  directed  on  the  picture 
to  be  copied ; and  the  mode  I have  found  best  I will 
endeavour  to  explain.  Set  up  the  picture  to  be  copied 
before  the  camera,  get  the  size  and  focus  adjusted  (it  by 
night,  a large  kerosene  lamp  will  do  to  get  the  size  and 
focus  by),  then  place  in  the  camera  the  sensitive  plate,  and 
draw  the  slide  ; now  take  the  lamp  and  box  having  the  con- 
denser in  front,  light  the  lamp,  and  direct  the  light  on  to 
the  picture  in  such  a way  that  a circle  of  light  about  two  or 
two  and  a-half  inches  is  on  the  picture ; then,  by  giving  a 
slight  motion  to  the  lamp,  the  light  can  be  made  to  cover 
the  surface  of  a card  or  other  small  picture.  It  is  important, 
whenever  the  picture  is  small  enough  to  admit  of  it,  to  use 
the  circle  of  light  formed  inside  the  cone  of  rays  from  the 
condenser  before  it  comes  to  a focus  and  diverges,  for  at  that 
point  the  light  is  much  more  powerful  than  when  used  after 
passing  the  focus  of  the  condenser.  I have,  on  several  occa- 
sions, finished  printing  collodio -chloride  prints  on  porcelain 
after  daylight  had  ceased  to  act.  Wednesday  before  New 
Year  I had  four  enlargements  still  to  make  and  finish.  1 
made  the  four  within  an  hour,  and  with  the  last  and  most 
important  one  my  wire  gave  out ; luckily,  the  exposure  had 
been  just  sufficient ; the  portrait  was  finished  in  time,  for 
which  I feel  inspired  to  say  : Vive  la  magnesium 

Chicago , III.,  U.S.,  January  6th,  1869. 

[The  examples  of  enlargements  effected  as  described, 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  admirably  bear  out  his  re- 
marks.— Ed.] 


NEGLECTED  ART  STUDIES  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  W.  W.  KINO.* 

A pew  years  ago  I had  the  honour  of  reading  a paper 
before  you  on  the  same  subject  as  the  present,  and  I then 
said  that  photographers  had  a tendency  to  run  in  grooves. 
I own  that  we  have  seen  some  improvement  in  this  respect, 
and  the  tendency  is  not  so  general,  although  now  there 
seems  an  attempt,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  follow  the 
style  of  M.  Adam-Salomon’s  matchless  works,  difficult  as 
indeed  the  attempt  is,  without  his  perfect  astistic  knowledge, 
though  I gladly  admit  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  his 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hain  Friswell,  treads  closely  on  M.  Salomon’s 
heels. 

The  camera,  as  we  all  know,  is  a splendid  copyist ; some 
would  make  it  as  the  painters’  brush,  but  this,  from  the 
nature  of  the  instrument,  it  cannot  be,  and  we  deceive  our- 
selves when  we  attempt  to  do  too  much  with  it. 

Very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  architectural 
photography  by  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Frank  Good,  and  Mr. 
VV.  J.  Collings.  The  success  of  the  first  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  due  to  his  love  of  the  subject  and  thorough  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  in  addition  to  his  architectural  and  arcln-co- 
logical  knowledge ; and  the  others  from  following  in  the 
path  he  marked  out.  See  the  exquisite  photograph  of  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  by  him,  and  the  very  fine 
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photographs  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  Salisbury,  and  other 
Cathedrals,  which,  by  Mr.  Collings's  kindness,  I am  enabled 
to  place  before  you.  The  importance  of  this  branch  cannot 
be  over-rated,  for  details  are  valuable  to  the  architect,  and 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  study  the  life  and  manners  of 
our  forefathers.  If  you  look  at  the  details  of  Salisbury 
Chapter  House,  you  will  see  how  the  sculptor  gave  life,  and 
even  humour  to  his  work,  combined  with  greater  knowledge 
of  Holy  Writ  than  we  are  accustomed  to  believe.  The 
truth  is,  the  worker  loved  his  work,  and  thus  it  b-came  a 
success,  and  not  a mere  lifeless  study.  These  remarks  refer 
to  our  cathedrals,  which  have  received  a large  share  of 
attention  ; but,  excepting  Mr.  Bedford,  who  never  allows  an 
interesting  country  church  to  escape  his  notice,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  small  country  churches,  so  numerous  that  we 
appreciate  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Newman,  who  says  : — 

“ Where’er  I roam  in  this  fair  English  land, 

The  vision  of  a temple  meets  my  eyes  : 

Modest  without,  within  all  glorious  rise 
Its  love-enclustered  columns,  and  expand 
Their  slender  arms  ?” 

These  buildings,  in  many  instances,  offer  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  art  and  architecture,  having,  through  their 
apparent  insignificance,  escaped  the  axe  and  hammer  of  the 
destroyer.  Hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  centuries,  and  im- 
parting a feeling  which  no  modern  building  can  produce, 
they  are,  however,  open  to  danger.  Mistaken,  but  well- 
intentioned,  zeal  often  is  real  destruction.  I am  not  speak- 
ing of  such  acts  as  those  of  a Lincolnshire  rector,  who,  in 
denuding  his  church  of  everything  medueval  and  Christian, 
boasted  that  he  had  purified  the  building,  and  made  it  truly 
Protestant,  as  if  these  acts  of  heartless  irreverence  could 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  religion  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
Ancient  art  is  to  us  a precious  legacy,  although  some  of  its 
productions  may  not  be  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
modern  ideas. 

Some  architects  have  photographs  of  the  building  before 
its  destruction  or  alteration  taken  previously  to  their 
working  on  it.  I need  not  say  how  much  this  is  to  be 
desired  in  every  case,  and  how  valuable  the  camera  then 
becomes  in  producing  an  historical  record.  I fortunately 
visited  the  curious  church  of  Darenth  previous  to  its  most 
careful  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of  a most 
accomplished  architect  and  arclueologist,  Mr.  W.  Burges. 
Looking  at  the  photographs  you  will  see  how  good  a record 
they  are  of  the  additions  which  disfigured  the  bnilding  in 
the  last  and  preceding  centuries,  how  it  appeared  when  the 
internal  fittings  were  removed,  and  now  how  it  looks  when 
restored  somewhat  to  its  ancient  beauty.  Mr.  John  Henry 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  who  has  made  so  much  use  of  the  camera  in 
his  archaeological  investigations  at  Rome,  strongly  urges 
that  photographs  should  be  taken  of  every  country  church, 
and  that  the  various  archaeological  societies  should  make 
exchanges,  so  that  comparisons  might  be  made  of  the 
buildings  in  their  respective  counties.  This  suggestion  is 
most  valuable.  We  know  that  some  of  our  churches,  such 
as  Bishopstone,  Wiltshire.  &c.,  exhibit  traces  of  foreign 
work  and  design.  Canterbury  Cathedral  will  at  once  occur 
to  your  mind,  showing  the  glorious  work  of  William  de  Sens. 
How  much  one  would  desire  to  see  photographs  of  Sens 
Cathedral,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  our  own  metro- 
politan church!  But,  going  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser, 
we  might,  by  some  of  the  photographs  aforesaid,  trace  the 
hand  of  the  same  medi.-eval  architect  in  various  counties. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  considers,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  that  some  of  the  exquisite  work  at  Stone,  near  Dart- 
ford,  is  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  century  architect  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  But,  apart  from  these  considerations, 
where  do  we  find  photographs  of  the  curious  seat  in  the 
chancel  of  Lenham,  Kent,  the  stone  screen  at  Westwell, 
and  the  beautiful  chancel  ot  Eastwell,  recently  judiciously 
restored  by  Lord  Winchelsea,  or  the  curious  ritual  arrange- 
ment at  Horton  Kirby,  all  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  other 
peculiarities  which  I need  not  mention  here?  Such  things 
as  these  photographers  pass  by,  because,  from  their  not 
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studying  the  subject,  they  cannot  appreciate  its  interest  or 
its  beauties.  They  might  learn  much  by  joining  their 
county  architectural  societies  as  members,  and  pass  a plea- 
sant day  in  their  annual  excursions. 

I think  I have  now  said  enough  ou  the  architectural  por- 
tion of  my  subject,  and  will  pass  on  to  another — 

Botany. — Wlicn  we  have  such  gardens  as  Kew,  whose 
officials  treat  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention  every 
photographer  who  may  visit  the  place — as  I can,  with  much 
pleasure,  testify — it  is  strange  that  our  art  has  not  done  more 
to  illustrate  the  treasures  which  those  gardens  exhibit.  But 
then,  again,  what  do  most  of  our  photographers  know  of 
botany?  We  must  say,  very  little,  otherwise  they  would  have 
produced  some  subjects  of  a size  sufficient  for  scientific  use, 
and  not  contented  themselves  with  stereoscopic  sizes,  beau- 
tiful, indeed,  but  utterly  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
It  is  self-evident  that  a good  photograph  of  a tree  or  plant 
conveys  to  the  mind  much  more  than  a drawing,  however 
carefully  made  or  coloured,  as  the  photograph  of  the  Arcca 
Bauerii,  which  I now  place  before  you,  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  position  of  the  flowers,  they  being  at  the 
base  ol  the  leaves  ; and  that  of  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus 
(Screw  Pine),  showing  the  large  roots  produced  from  its 
branches. 

I will  now  treat  of  another  portion  of  this  subject,  viz., 
our  ancestral  trees.  I have  been  told  that  the  well-known 
Burnham  beeches  are  yearly  diminishing  iu  number ; we 
may  be  thankful  that  they  have  been  so  often  photographed, 
But  are  there  not  in  other  parts  of  England  trees  remarkable, 
not  only  for  their  siz3,  but  also  for  their  antiquity,  or  the 
scenes  of  history  which  they  have  witnessed,  giving  them 
an  interest  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess,  dis- 
figured, as  their  trunks  may  be,  by  the  snobs  who  cut  their 
names  on  the  bark,  and  are  thereby  guilty  of  such  bar- 
barism that  haply  we  might,  in  photographing,  secure  the 
autograph  of  some  notorious  evil-doer. 

In  passing,  I may  mention  an  idea  which  struck  me  as 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  though  I cannot  say  it  is  original, 
for  the  same  has  been  followed  in  John  Evelyn’s  “ Sylva,” 
where  the  celebrated  Cowthorpe  oak  is  figured.  Some 
photographer  has  sent  to  the  Kew  Museum  a photograph  of 
the  Friar's  Oak,  at  Clayton,  Sussex ; one  taken  with  its 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  other  in  winter,  showing  every  branch, 
but  both  photographs  of  the  same  size,  and  exactly  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  The  advantage  of  this  idea  in  botanical 
study  is  obvious.  We  Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of  our 
“patrician  trees;”  would  that  they  individually  received 
more  notice  from  the  photographer ! 

Next  I may  point  out  how  much  ferns  ofler  as  incentives 
to  the  photographer  ; their  exquisite  outlines  are  attractive 
to-every  one,  and  their  somewhat  sombre  hue  makes  them 
particularly  fit  subjects  for  the  camera,  besides  the  strongly- 
marked  individuality  of  each  species. 

Next,  Geology. — I am  enabled,  by  Mr.  Bedford’s  kind- 
ness, which  he  invariably  shows  to  our  society,  to  exhibit 
the  exquisite  photograph  of  “ Cliffs  at  Cheddar,  Somer- 
set,” and  one  of  “ Bocks  at  Lynton we  also  know  the 
good  work  of  our  late  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done  with  the  camera  there,  for  it  does 
its  duty  well,  and  its  results  possess  more  than  mere  local 
interest. 

One  branch  of  this  subject  has  been  overlooked — viz., 
that  of  Paleontology.  When  we  know  that  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinosceros  inhabited 
the  land  of  Kent  some  ages  ago — as  shown  by  the  brick 
earth  pits  at  Crayford — we  must  see  that  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  interest.  I may,  with  respect  to  these,  remark  that 
the  refnains  show  distinct  variations  from  those  discovered 
in  other  counties.  We  may  then  ask,  why  is  not  some  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  science  by  the  photographer?  The  question 
of  comparison  again  comes  before  us,  and  none  can  gainsay 
its  importance.  Mr.  J.  Davis  Burton  has  given  us  some 
fine  stereoscopic  slides  from  some  of  the  pakeoutological 
subjects  in  the  British  Museum;  beautiful  these  indeed  are, 


but,  again,  not  large  enough  for  the  scientific  man — not 
that  I wish  to  throw  any  slight  on  stereoscopic  slides,  enjoy- 
ing them  as  I do,  and,  I trust,  duly  appreciating  their 
beauties. 

As  to  photographs  of  animals  we  here  have  little  record 
of  progress.  True,  Mr.  Faulkner  has  given  us  some  most 
beautiful  photographs  of  dogs,  but  what  else  has  been  done 
of  late?  We  simply  answer,  nothing.  Surely,  in  this  respect, 
photographers  should  get  out  of  the  groove,  for  the  field  is 
inexhaustible  and  always  attractive. 

Then  what  are  called  “ bits”  ! Again  I summon  Mr.  Bed- 
ford before  you  to  show  what  can  be  done.  Look  at  the 
photograph  of  the  “ Deershed  with  Firs,”  and  the  bridge  in 
a wood.  Subjects  such  as  these  may  be  easily  met  with,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  see  them  ! They  require  the  artistic  eye, 
which  every  photographer  does  not  possess,  to  find  them  out ; 
but,  when  fouud,  how  refreshing  they  are  for  us  to  gaze  on  ! 

I must  now  treat  of  a portion  of  my  paper  nearly  last, 
indeed,  but  not  least — that  of  representing  archaelogical 
subjects.  We  all  know  how  the  purchase  of  the  Blacas 
collection  was  so  ably  achieved  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  whom,  on 
that  occasion,  all  who  were  interested  in  art,  whatever  politi- 
cal opinons  they  might  hold,  gave  due  credit.  When  we  see 
the  superb  head  of  iEiculapius  we  wish  some  record  of  the 
adoring  look  which  even  the  Pagan  Greek  well  knew  how 
to  express;  and  not  only  this,  but  others  in  that  treasure 
storehouse,  the  British  Museum,  so  ill-appreciated  by  the 
public,  who  need  something  to  take  them  out  of  the  every- 
day race  for  wealth,  for,  next  to  religion,  art  aud  science 
alone  can  afford  relief  to  the  constant  strain  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  live  at  the  present  time,  and  if  a thing  of  beauty 
is  a joy  for  ever,  surely  a representation  of  that  joy  must  be 
pleasing  to  the  over-tasked  mind  and  brain. 

In  conclusion,  there  really  is  a need  for  photographers  to 
be  better  instructed  in  other  matters  than  art,  on  which  we 
have  had  most  admirable  papers  iu  the  photographic 
journals  ; but  I do  especially  urge  on  all  photographers  that 
they  require  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  copy,  other- 
wise its  peculiarities  or  its  beauties  may  soon  escape  them. 
I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  royal  road  to 
learning,  but  I do  say  that  some  knowledge  of  botany  may 
without  very  much  difficulty  be  acquired  by  the  photo- 
grapher ; some  acquaintance  of  art  by  any  man  who  has  the 
least  pretension  to  taste  ; some  knowledge  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture and  archaeology  by  any  one  who  has  any  time  to 
spare  ; and  I say  the  same  of  geology.  Any  or  all  of  these 
will  add  interest  to  the  country  ramble,  and  all  are  attrac- 
tive to  every  one  who  reverences — and  what  right  mind  can- 
not reverence? — the  past,  knowing  that  from  it  he  may 
guide  his  steps  for  the  future.  Labour  to  acquire  this  know- 
ledge is  necessary,  but  in  all  labour  there  is  profit ; yes, 
and  we  may  ad  1,  Libor  ipso  voluptas. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  AND  PRINTING  BY 
DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  JOHN  BARNETT.* 

In  December  last  a friend  forwarded  to  me  a box  of  photo- 
graphic sundries,  amongst  which  there  were  some  half- 
dozen  porcelain  dishes.  The  summer  had  been  so  hot,  and 
my  time  so  occupied,  that  I had  given  up  photography, 
which  became  to  mo  a thing  of  the  past;  but  the  sight  of  so 
many  useful  things  raised  an  ardent  desire  to  do  something. 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  employ  them,  when,  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  a periodical  fell  into  my  hands  with  this  startling 
announcement,  “ Rapid  Development  Process  used  for 
Multiplying  Maps  in  the  Belgian  War  Office.” 

This  decided  me,  and  the  necessary  chemicals  at  once 
procured,  I floated  thin  Saxe  paper  on  a solution  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium  aud  citrate  of  soda,  sensitized  with  a 
weak  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ; exposed  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association, 
February  3, 1869. 
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rising  a -weak  negative  and  oxyhydrogen  lime  light ; 
developed  with  acetate  of  lead  and  gallic  acid ; and  although 
I tried  this  many  times,  I never  obtained  even  the  trace  of 
a picture. 

In  using  the  lime  light,  I used  common  coal  gas  through 
the  open  end  of  a quarter-inch  tube,  and  the  oxygen  plays 
through  the  flame  in  the  manner  of  a blowpipe.  I never 
mix  the  gases  now,  having  had  one  explosion,  which  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  fearful  danger  lurked 
in  the  practice. 

Seeing  that  no  good  was  likely  to  accrue  from  this  first 
process,  I wandered  to  another — whose  author  was  Dr. 
Liesegang — which,  for  distinction,  I would  name  the  “ tapioca 
process.”  that  substance  being  used  with  chloride  and  iodide 
of  potassium  and  lemon  juice  for  the  iodizing  a tolerably 
strong  nitrate  bath,  and  a gallic  acid  developer ; and 
although  it  was  described  as  a highly-sensitive  process  for 
enlargements,  I must  confess  in  my  hands  it  was  very  slow. 
I certainly  obtained  a picture;  but  it  was  covered  with 
little  red  patches,  which,  from  subsequent  experiments,  I 
think  were  due  more  to  the  paper  used  than  to  the  process. 

I now  wandered  back  to  the  old  processes — simple  salting, 
Talbot,  and  Taupenot — but  in  all  these  very  long  exposure 
was  necessary  to  obtain  any  result,  and  the  numerous 
washings,  and  floatings,  and  dryings,  took  up  too  much 
time,  and  I began  to  think  of  giving  up,  when  it  occurred 
to  me — Why  not  endeavour  to  prepare  a paper  as  much 
like  a collodion  plate  as  possible  ? The  idea  appeared  so 
feasible  that  I at  once  floated  thin  Saxe  paper  on  iodide  . 
of  potassium,  and,  without  any  washing,  sensitized  it  | 
when  dry  on  a 35-grain  nitrate  bath.  With  a ten  minutes' 
exposure  I obtained  my  first  picture,  the  worst  feature  in 
which  is,  that  it  is  in  the  paper,  not  on  it.  I now  added 
albumen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  of  water,  and 
at  last  of  one  to  four,  which,  with  the  addition  of  bromide  ! 
of  ammonium,  has  given  me  the  best  results  I have  to  show 
you. 

The  formulae  stand  thus  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  12  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ..  ...  5 „ 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 drachms 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 


In  examining  the  results  of  my  labours  I trust  you  will 
not  be  too  severe  in  your  criticisms.  Remember  that  I 
am  only  an  amateur,  and  that  I bring  the  prints  before 
you  with  all  their  faults,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  hints 
which  I know  so  many  present  are  able  to  give  me. 

Before  closing  this  short  paper,  I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  artificial  illumination.  So  much  has 
lately  been  printed  on  the  subject  that  I scarcely  like  to 
attempt  to  lead  you  into  a discussion  on  the  subject,  but 
any  new  method  of  obtaining  an  actinic  light  cannot  but  be 
a source  of  interest  to  us  all. 

I would  call  your  attention  to  some  small  prints  on  the 
table,  which  are  very  unsightly,  very  imperfect,  it  is  true, 
but  which  were  produced  by  simply  burning  some  zinc 
shavings  in  a small  jet  of  common  gas.  I must  acknowledge 
that  I was  truly  surprised  at  the  powerfully  actinic  light 
produced  by  this  means.  The  excess  of  exposure  is  one 
minute — some  half  a minute — the  paper  being  the  same  as 
the  enlargements,  used  dry,  under  the  same  negatives.  The 
zinc  used  is  that  generally  known  as  “ rolled  sheet,”  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  shavings  being  turned  off  in  a 
lathe.  The  same  unpleasant  dry  fumes  arise  during  com- 
bustion as  from  magnesium.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  nature,  and  if  detrimental  to  life  or  health. 
I believe  Solomon’s  lamp  confines  them  to  the  chimuey,  or 
some  other  dark  abode  where  they  do  not  trouble  us,  so  I 
presume  that  difficulty  could  be  overcome  with  zinc.  Its 
price  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all,  being  infinitesimal 
in  cost  compared  with  magnesium. 

These  are  matters  I must  leave  to  those  who  are  better 
able  to  discuss  them  than  I am,  and  from  whose  remarks  I 
feel  confident  good  results  must  necessarily  follow. 


35  grains 
1 ounce 


Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Water 

Acidulated  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Developer. 

Gallic  acid  (saturated  solution)  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  20  drops 

For  a short  time  this  process  worked  very  cleanly  and 
well,  but  lately  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  other  than 
dirty  brown  or  red  brown  pictures.  The  addition  of  silver 
to  sixty  grains  per  ounce  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect, 
and  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  failures.  I have 
tried  developing  with  pyrogallic  acid  ; this  brings  out  the 
picture  at  once — in  fact,  so  quickly  that  there  is  scarcely 
time  to  float  it  before  it  must  be  immersed  in  plain  water  to 
stop  its  action.  The  prints  are  very  gritty  in  the  shadows, 
and  the  high  lights  become  discoloured  ; besides  which, 
when  using  pyro.,  the  prints  cannot  be  immersed,  which  I 
think  a great  drawback,  as  one  cannot  see  how  the  picture 
is  progressing.  I hope  to  have  your  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

From  the  short  experience  I have  had  I find  it  very  un- 
wise to  use  other  than  photographic  paper  for  photographic 
purposes.  I was  induced  to  try  a very  hard  post  paper, 
made  by  Towgoods,  of  St.  Neat’s  Mill,  and  the  result,  both 
with  the  tapioca  process  and  that  with  which  I have  been 
most  successful,  is  very  remarkable.  The  paper  becomes 
of  a dark  red,  or,  rather,  dirty  red.  This  did  not  arise  in 
merely  one  instance,  but  in  all  that  I tried,  both  by  artificial 
light  and  daylight. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN 
APPLIED  TO  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

BY  SAMUEL  niGHLET,  ESQ.,  F.G.S.,  ETC.* 

Oxygen  Generating  Apparatus. — As  the  lime-light  lantern 
1 has  come  into  extensive  use  among  amateurs  since  photo 
, graphy  has  been  employed  in  the  production  of  slides  — 
I many  gentlemen  taking  records  of  their  tours  with  pocket 
| cameras,  and,  from  the  negatives  obtained,  have  transparent 
1 positives  printed,  and  then  show  their  friends  these  remini- 
scences of  travel  on  a larger  9cale — it  is  judicious  that  the 
philosophical  instrument  maker  should  render  the  apparatus 
easy  of  manipulation,  and  make  every  possible  provision 
‘ against  accident.  To  this  end  I have  re-arranged  the 
oxygen-generating  apparatus  in  such  a manner  as  to  provide 
against  various  contingencies  : — First,  I enclose  my  retort 
with  a light  iron  jacket  furnace,  so  that  I not  only  prevent 
a great  amount  of  heat  being  dissipated,  but  secure  the 
upper  surface  of  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  manganese  being  melted  as  well  as  the  lower  portion 
directly  over  the  charcoal  or  gas-burner,  as  1 found  that 
there  was  a great  tendency  for  the  light  powdered  manganese 
to  separate  and  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  when  the  oxygen  bubbled  briskly  through 
the  upper  and  cooler  stratum,  it  carried  this  damp  powder 
forward,  and  often  choked  the  delivery  tubes ; I further  got 
over  this  source  of  a blow-off  by  using  coarse-grained  oxide 
of  manganese,  instead  of  the  powdered,  which  answered 
equally  well,  as  the  action  of  the  manganese  is  mechanical, 
not  chemical,  for  sand,  a non-oxygen  yielding  body,  will 
answer  in  its  place.  In  case,  however,  of  the  tubes  becoming 
accidentally  choked,  I provide  the  retort  with  a metal 
safety  valve,  through  which  the  oxygen  finds  vent.  The 
second  source  of  accident  arose  if  the  operator  did  not  dis- 
connect his  retort  from  the  wash-bottle  as  soon  as  all  the 
oxygen  was  given  off  from  the  mixture,  for  nature,  abhorring 
a vacuum,  sucked  in  the  water  from  the  wash-bottle  upon 
the  red  hot  mixture,  and  converting  it  into  steam,  a blow- 
up terminated  the  operation.  This  arose  from  the  delivery- 

* Continued  froir  p.  69. 
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pipe  passing  directly  into  the  water,  so  I dispensed  with 
this  kind  of  action  by  dividing  my  wash-bottle  into  two 
chambers,  and  arranging  my  tubes  so  that  the  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  retort  did  not  come  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  washing  water.  A shield  at  the  exit  pipe 
prevented  the  spray  being  blowninto  and  wetting  the  gas 


and  is  not  only  the  most  sympathetic,  self-adjusting  regu- 
lator, giving  a steady  point  of  light,  central  with  any 
optical  arrangement,  for  as  long  a time  as  the  source  of 
electric  power  remains  constant,  but  is  the  simplest  in  con- 
struction and  the  cheapest  I am  acquainted  with.  In  this 


bag.  Again,  the  oxygen  sometimes  came  off  with  a rush, 
instead  of  in  a quiet  orderly  fashion,  and  would  blow  off 
the  rubber  tubes,  if  it  did  no  worse.  This  is  provided  for 
by  arranging  the  jacket,  so  that  it  and  its  contained  retort 
can  be  removed  from  the  charcoal  pan,  or,  if  gas  is  used, 
by  simply  governing  too  violent  or  torpid  action  by  the 
tap  provided. 

Electric  Light. — This,  from  the  trouble  attending  the 
fitting  up  and  charging  a number  of  battery  cells,  which 
give  off  nitrous  acid  fumes,  is  seldom  employed,  excepting 
at  institutions  where  an  attendant  is  accustomed  to  the 
drudgery  of  this  unpleasant  operation ; and  even  when 
Wilde's  machine  comes  into  more  general  use,  from  its  cum- 
brous appliances  this  source  of  light  can  only  be  employed 
in  fixed  localities;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  light  of  all  others 
for  optical  experiments,  and  for  the  lantern  microscope. 
The  ordinary  electric  regulator  provides  for  bringing  a pair 
ol  carbon  points  in  contact,  and  then  separating  them  to  a 
distance  proportionate  to  the  electric  power  employed,  so  as 
to  produce  what  is  called  “ the  electric  arc;”  that  is,  an 
electric  flame  carrying  incandescent  and  vaporized  carbon 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  whenever  the  striking  dis- 
tance between  the  two  poles  becomes  too  great,  it  automati- 
cally brings  them  nearer,  or  “ makes  up,”  as  we  say  ; or  if 
the  distance  has  been  overstepped  by  the  breaking  off  of  a 
piece  of  the  carbon  poles,  &c.,  then  it  brings  them  in  contact 
again,  and  repeats  the  operation  so  as  to  produce  and  keep 
up  a constant  point  of  light.  On  the  precision  of  this  action 
depends  the  value  of  the  regulator.  Usually  fifty  battery 
cells,  arranged  for  "intensity,”  are  employed;  seldom  less 
than  twenty  cells.  Of  late  we  have  heard  that  “ an  electric 
regulator,”  worked  with  six  cells,  produces  a beam  that  will 
supersede  the  lime  light.  Now,  as  a regulator  in  no  way 
adds  to  the  battery  power,  to  those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  get  a quart  of  wine  out  of  a pint  bottle  this 
is  rather  a startling  announcement,  especially  when  we  are 
told  that  a nine  feet  disc  can  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
this  small  number  of  cells.  The  power  being  so  small,  a 
pair  of  very  fine-pointed  carbon  poles  are  kept  touching  each 
other,  so  that  we  may  call  this  “ the  contact  system,”  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  arc-producing  method  previously 
described.  I will  show  you  the  contact  light  from  seven 
cells,  and  then  the  light  emitted  from  fifty  cells,  by  means 
of  a new  form  of  regulator,  on  the  usual  system,  which  I 
have  not  hitherto  publicly  exhibited  or  described.  This  is 
an  invention  of  Mr.  Malden,  one  of  our  most  expert  public 
lantern  exhibitors,  though  professionally  a wood  engraver, 


arrangement  the  rod  that  carries  the  upper  carbon  is  weighted, 
and  rests  upon  an  air-ball  placed  in  a cylindrical  chamber; 
an  exit  pipe  from  the  ball  is  closed  by  a stopcock,  which  can 
be  opened  or  shut  by  the  action  of  an  electro-magnet  placed  in 
the  circuit  on  a lever  arm  fixed  to  the  stopcock,  a counter- 
poise spring  being  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  arm 
to  adjust  the  action  according  to  the  amount  of  battery 
power  employed.  On  the  air-ball  being  tilled  by  a little 
bellows,  the  two  poles  of  the  regulator  are  separated,  and 
a connection  being  made,  the  poles  fall  together,  as  the 
stopcock  is  open  till  such  time  as  they  touch,  when  a circuit 
being  established,  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet  is 
pulled  down  and  then  closes  the  stopcock,  but  the  poles  at 
once  separate  to  the  striking  distance  of  the  battery  power 
employed,  and,  as  they  burn  away,  the  stopcock  is  slightly 
opened,  so  that  a small  quantity  of  air  escapes,  and  thus 
allows  the  upper  carbon  gradually  to  descend,  while  by  a 
pulley  arrangement  the  lower  carbon  is  simultaneously 
raised  in  the  required  ratio  of  the  combustion  of  the  upper 
to  the  lower  carbon — viz.,  two  to  one — thus  securing  centra- 
lity with  the  optical  apparatus  employed.  Should  a portion 
of  carbon  break  off,  the  striking  distance  being  over-stepped, 
the  current  is  broken  and  the  stopcock  is  again  opened, 
when  the  poles  are  rapidly  brought  into  contact,  again  to 
start  apart  in  automatic  adjustment.  This  arrangement  is 
well  suited  for  lighthouse  purposes,  as,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity  of  construction,  it  could  be  readily  kept  in  work- 
ing order  or  repair  by  a man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  beautiful  but  complicated  regula- 
tors usually  employed. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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DRY  PLATES:  LIVERPOOL,  GUM,  AND  TANNIN. 

Sir, — la  Jane  last  I promised  the  News  an  account  of  my 
experience  with  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company’s  pre 
pared  plates,  and  if  the  narratives  of  others  shall  not  have 
deprived  it  of  novelty  or  value,  I beg  to  offer  it  even  at  this 
late  hour  for  the  information  of  dry-plate  amateurs. 

I ordered  early  in  the  spring  two  dozen  8 by  10  plates,  to 
which  the  manager  kindly  added  a few  with  backs  un- 
painted. I have  tried  them  at  intervals  from  June  until 
the  end  of  November,  the  last  four  having  be  n kept  several 
days  in  a damp  place,  and  then  dried  before  a hot  fire  the 
day  before  exposing.  The  general  results  were  extremely 
satisfactory  : the  plate  in  its  keeping  qualities,  its  evenness 
of  development,  equality  of  sensibility,  and  rapidity  of 
development,  equals  any  dry  plate  I have  ever  tried,  and 
particular  plates  that  were  fortunate  in  preparation  possessed 
all  the  qualities  one  can  desire  in  a dry  plate,  except  abso- 
lute evenness  of  development  in  the  sky,  in  which  every- 
thing yields  to  collodio-albumen,  and  my  experience  with 
them,  on  the  whole,  convinces  me  that  we  must  work  in 
that  direction  for  the  ideal  dry  plate. 

The  development  advised  by  the  direction  accompanying 
the  plates  is  the  best  I have  used,  and  the  only  danger  I 
found  in  it  was  of  getting  too  great  density,  nitrate  of 
silver  in  development  having  never  been  required,  and 
several  negatives  were,  in  the  beginning,  spoiled  from  the 
density  being  more  than,  judging  from  previous  experience, 

I thought  it  to  be.  The  plates  with  unpainted  backs  all 
blurred.  In  sensitiveness  they  are  as  three  to  four  com- 
pared with  gum  plates,  the  quickest  of  my  own  prepara- 
tion, and  they  maintain  their  sensitiveness  completely,  ex- 
posures in  October  requiring  only  one-half  more  time  than 
those  in  J uly,  the  loss  of  actinic  power  in  the  autumn  light 
being  much  less  than  with  other  plates  in  which  iodide  was 
used.  The  plates  that  were  exposed  to  damp  were  spoiled, 
patches  of  insensibility  appearing  in  them. 

There  is  no  danger  of  fog,  except  from  over-exposure,  and 
this,  if  moderate,  may  easily  be  retrieved  by  the  use  of  bro- 
mide solution  in  the  developer.  Endeavouring,  on  one  of 
my  first  trials,  to  get  two  views  which  should  unite  and 
form  a panoramic  view,  I forgot  to  close  the  lens  for  the  first 
until  the  plate  had  had  an  exposure  of  eight  minutes  with 
No.  3 opening  of  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  landscape  lens, 
and  I accordingly  gave  the  second  the  same.  The  first 
clouded  all  over  the  instant  I applied  the  developer  as  per 
order;  but  by  doubling  the  bromide  and  halving  the  ammo- 
nia in  the  second  I got  a perfectly  clear  negative.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  develop  in  a completely  non-actinic 
light. 

I kept  some  plates  weeks  in  the  slides  without  perceiving 
any  ill  effect — and,  indeed,  I unpacked  the  whole  lot  on 
receiving  them,  and  used  no  plate-boxes  but  ordinary  deal 
ones  to  keep  them  from  change.  These  experiments  were 
all  made  in  Greece  or  the  Archipelago,  with  a semi-tropical 
climate,  and  left  on  my  mind  the  conclusion  that,  for  ama- 
teurs, tourists,  and  for  reserves  in  the  stock  of  photographers 
abroad,  to  meet  emergencies  of  several  conceivable  kinds, 
nothing  has  come  under  my  notice  so  valuable  in  its  way  as 
the  plates  of  the  Liverpool  Company  ; and  that  few  photo- 
graphers other  than  professed  dry-plate  workers  can  pre- 
pare their  own  plates  to  any  advantage  so  long  as  they  can 
get  these. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  which  more  care  and  im- 
provements in  the  process  ought  to  remove.  1 have  not 
iound  a single  plate  free  from  pinholes,  very  small  and 
evenly  distributed  in  the  best  samples,  and,  1 judge,  from 
particles  suspended  in  the  collodion,  which  dissolve  out  in 
the  development.  In  some  cases  these  go  in  bands,  as  if  the 
particles  had  come  in  the  bottom  of  the  collodion  bottle  and 
followed  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  collodion,  and  some- 


times gathered  in  great  numbers  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plate  where  the  collodion  was  poured  oft'.  This,  I judge,  might 
be  obviated  by  a careful  and  systematic  decanting  of  the 
collodion,  and  never  pouring  too  near  the  bottom.  That  the 
particles  which  caused  the  pinholes  were  in  the  film  I am 
certain,  as  I took  e7ery  precaution  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  ex- 
posed and  developed,  in  connection  with  the  bromide  plates, 
my  own  plates  of  several  kinds  without  pinholes. 

The  most  serious  fault  I have  found  in  the  plates,  however, 
comes  from  carelessness  in  the  packing,  and  might  easily  be 
avoided  : it  is  in  putting  up  plates  with  the  convex  sides 
(the  glass  being  flatted  crowu,  slightly  uneven)  together,  so 
that  the  centres  of  the  plates  were  in  contact ; and  the  films 
in  those  parts  were  utterly  insensitive,  having  transparent 
spots  of  considerable  dimensions  in  the  centre  of  the  nega- 
tive. Of  the  two  dozen  plates  ordered  and  received,  ten 
were  spoiled  for  negatives  in  this  way,  or,  at  least,  requiring 
very  difficult  stopping  out.  This  is  an  unpardonable  care- 
lessness in  the  management,  and  alone  would  prevent  roe 
from  ordering  any  more  of  these  plates,  though  to  those 
who  reside  near,  and  can  make  sure  of  the  selection  of  the 
plates,  it  would  not  be  an  objection.  The  glass  used  in  the 
lot  sent  me  was  also  of  a very  inferior  quality,  some  sheets 
cockling  both  ways,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pack  them 
together  without  touching  somewhere. 

These  are,  however,  faults  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  system,  and  the  results  attained  in  some  of  the 
plates  convince  me  that  all  the  dry-plate  experimentalists 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  batteries  on  this  method  and 
its  analogous  ones  until  all  the  defects  are  obviated,  and  we 
get  a really  reliable  dry  plate. 

Theoretically,  there  is  one  great  difficulty  to  overcome  to 
give  the  bromide  film  the  same  delicacy  of  constitution  as 
that  prepared  by  the  nitrate  bath  ; this  is,  that  the  latter 
being  sensitized  by  a salt  formed  in  an  immovable  (struc- 
turally considered)  film  by  two  substances  in  solution 
coming  into  contact,  and  chemical  union  by  slow  filtration, 
the  resulting  compound  (the  sensitive  salt)  will  be  more 
equally  and  minutely  distributed  than  can  be  the  case 
where  they  are  mixed  in  a fluid,  and  the  particles  of  the 
bromide  are  allowed  to  segregate  and  agglomerate,  as  they 
will  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  or  precipitate,  which  is  still 
worse.  The  sensitive  salt  should  be  held  in  perfect  suspen- 
sion, which  it  can  only  be  by  dissolving  it  in  some  substance 
which  will  mix  with  the  collodion,  and  evaporate  after  it  lias 
set,  and  leave  the  salt  perfectly  distributed.  This  would 
suppose  the  introduction  of  a new  agent,  and  one  of  whose 
existence  I am  ignorant ; some  experimental  chemist  may 
find  it,  however,  until  when  we  must  be  content  to  form  the 
salt  in  the  collodion  by  chemical  combination  more  or  less 
in  the  old  way.  There  is,  however,  an  immense  difference 
in  the  tendency  to  segregate  or  precipitate  in  any  chemical 
compound  formed  like  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion 
when  the  solutions  of  the  constituents  are  feeble  than  when 
they  arc  strong  ; and  if,  theu,  we  could  dissolve  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  one  half  the  fluid,  and  the  bromide  in  the  other, 
it  would  produce  a much  finer  and  less  precipitable  form  of 
bromide  than  if  the  silver  or  bromide  were  added  in  con- 
centrated solution  to  the  collodion.  I intend  making 
careful  experiments  in  this  direction  in  comparison  with  the 
method  indicated  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  think  it  worth  while  to  try  the  same  in 
anticipation  of  my  results.  I have  so  little  time  at  my 
disposal  for  such  purposes  that  it  may  be  long  before  I do 
all  I intend  in  the  way  of  experiment,  and  my  command  of 
materials  is  so  limited  in  this  part  of  the  world  that  I may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  what  would  best  answer  the  purpose. 
In  any  case,  you  will  be  informed  if  I arrive  at  valuable 
conclusions. 

In  the  first  experiments  I made  with  the  gum  process  of 
Mr.  Gordon  I had  great  difficulty  with  partial  lifting  of 
the  film,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  blisters,  and  at  other  times 
in  large  portions  of  the  film  leaving  intermediate  points 
adherent;  and  the  developer  penetrating  and  acting  on  both 
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sides  of  the  film  where  raised  caused  stains,  which  made  the 
process  worthless  to  me.  I subsequently  found  that  this 
was  the  fault  of  the  collodion,  made  for  albumen  processes, 
and  strongly  adherent.  On  employing  a new  collolion 
(Rouch's  extra-bromized  was  the  kind  1 got)  I found  that 
the  film  was  readily  loosened,  and  that  the  developer  acted 
with  great  regularity ; from  which  1 conceive  that  the  best 
collodion  for  gum  plates  should  have  a tough  film,  aud  that 
age  and  decomposition,  so  valuable  in  albumen  plates,  are 
faults  in  gum  plates. 

Another  discovery  I have  made  in  tannin  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I was,  three  or  more  years 
ago,  much  in  the  habit  of  using  tannin  plates,  and  prepared 
a GO  -ounce  bottle  of  32  grains  solution  of  tannin  by  clear- 
ing it  with  white  of  egg,  and  filtering  until  it  became  as 
clear  as  sherry  wine.  It  always,  however,  gave  me  the  small 
transparent  spots  which  are  so  serious  a drawback  to  tannin 
preservative.  Having  left  the  bottle  quiet  for  two  years  I one 
day  decanted  a small  bottle  of  it,  and  found  that  my  films  were 
perfectly  free  from  the  spots  alluded  to,  and  have  been 
in  all  the  experiments  1 have  since  mado  with  it.  Seeing 
in  the  News  a question  with  reference  to  a similar  pheno- 
menon in  morphine  plates,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  reasou 
might  bo  the  same  in  both  cases;  i.e.,  some  form  of  resin  held 
in  solution  while  the  solution  was  dilute,  and  segregating 
as  the  water  evaporates  from  it.  In  this  case  the  two  years’ 
repose  of  my  tannin  solution  gave  time  for  this  to  get  to 
the  bottom. 

And  while  on  odds  and  ends,  allow  me  to  suggest  a collo- 
dion filter  I have  found  very  effective  and  convenient : a 
long  tube  of  caoutchouc — say  three  feet,  or  more,  even — one 
end  of  which  is  put  through  the  cork  of  the  collodion  bottle 
to  be  filtered  from,  and  the  other  to  the  bottle  it  should  be 
filtered  into;  the  lormer  standing  on  a shelf  or- table  as 
much  as  possible  above  the  latter.  In  the  lower  end  a plug 
of  cotton  is  inserted,  more  or  less  loosely  as  the  need  may 
be,  and  by  blowing  into  the  upper  bottle  through  a small 
glass  tube  passed  through  the  cork  the  collodion  will  filter 
undisturbed  and  unevaporated  into  the  lower  bottle.  The 
elastic  tube,  of  course,  should  fit  snugly  and  prevent  evapo- 
ration, and  the  hole  for  the  glass  tube  should  be  plugged. — 
I remain  yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Athens , Greece , January  20th,  18G9. 


LIVERPOOL  DRY  PLATES  IN  THE  TYROL. 

*5IR> — Proposing  last  autumn  to  join  a party  in  a tour 
through  the  Tyrol  and  Italy,  and  knowing  that  I should 
not  have  the  time  necessary  lor  working  the  wet  process,  I 
determined  to  try  what  I could  do  with  the  dry.  I had 
already  tried  the  tannin  and  Mr.  Mudd’s  collodio-albumen 
process  without  obtaining  results  which  I considered  satis- 
factory, and  last  winter  I had  used  Mr.  England’s  process 
with  some  success;  but  I thought  I had  found  that  the 
lates  prepared  according  to  his  formula,  though  they  would 
eep  for  some  time  after  exposure,  were  liable  to  fog  if  they 
were  not  developed  within  a day  or  two  afterwards,  and 
when  I mentioned  that  to  a friend  who  uses  the  Liverpool 
dry  plates,  he  told  me  that  he  had  found  his  develop  just 
as  well  five  weeks  after  exposure  as  if  they  had  been  per- 
fectly fresh.  As  this  quality  of  keeping  after  exposure  was 
indispensable,  1 determined  to  try  the  Liverpool  plates, 
and  I was  so  far  successful  that  I ventured  to  take  this  kind 
only  on  my  tour. 

I obtained  from  Mr.  Meagher  two  of  Hill  Norris’s  dry- 
plate  boxes  with  double  grooves,  so  as  to  place  the  plates 
back  to  back.  This  is  a point  of  great  importance  in 
travelling,  not  only  on  account  of  the  economy  of  space,  but 
also  the  security  of  the  negatives  from  breakage.  I have 
had  numbers  of  glasses  broken  when  packed  singly  in  plate- 
boxes,  but  never  one,  I think,  when  there  were  two  in  the 
same  groove. 

I requested  Mr.  Mawdsley,  the  manager  of  the  Liverpool 
Company,  to  send  me  freshly-prepared  plates,  and  he  did 
so,  though  he  said  he  considered  their  freshness  a matter  of 


indifference.  I took  a tripod  with  sliding  legs,  which  was 
made  two  years  ago  in  Geneva,  and  which  I find  invaluable 
on  rough,  stony,  or  sloping  ground,  as  I never  have  any 
difficulty  in  placing  my  camera  level  ; and,  which  is  almost 
as  important,  I can  place  the  camera  at  any  height  from 
the  grouud,  from  about  1 ) feet  to  5$  feet.  The  top  of  the 
tripod  is  a round  piece  of  wood  4 iuches  in  diameter,  upon 
which  the  camera  is  screwed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  this 
difference  : the  principal  screw  fastens  the  camera  to  the 
tripod,  but  does  not  prevent  it  from  turning  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  turns  with  it,  and  is  not,  therefore,  liable  to  work  loose 
from  the  camera.  A female  screw  works  upon  the  thread 
of  the  other,  carrying  with  it  a spring  which  presses  against 
the  loose  side  of  the  top  of  the  tripod,  and  fixes  the  camera 
quite  firmly.  A light  brass  ring  on  the  bottom  of  the 
camera  fits  round  the  top  of  the  tripod,  and  serves  as  a guide 
to  place  the  screw-hole  of  the  camera  just  over  the  screw  of 
the  tripod  in  putting  it  together.  Among  the  many 
advantages  of  this  form  of  tripod  is  its  lemarkable  steadi- 
ness, for  all  the  legs  may  be  fixed  in  their  proper  position 
by  screws,  so  as  to  make  the  tripod  almost  as  firm  as  a three- 
legged  stool.  After  two  years’  experience  I may  say  that  I 
should  feel  quite  lost  without  it. 

We  left  England  in  the  middle  of  August,  passing 
through  Geneva,  Constance,  the  Vorailberg,  Finstermuutz, 
over;  the  Stelvio,  through  the  Italian  Tyrol  to  Trent,  over 
the  Brenner  to  Innsbruck,  Saltzburg,  Berchtesgaden,  back 
to  Bruneck,  through  the  Dolomites  to  Venice,  Bologna, 
Rome,  Florence,  Spezzia,  Genoa,  Turin,  Geneva.  I mention 
these  particulars  to  enable  your  readers  to  judge  of  the 
amount  of  shaking  and  the  change  of  temperature  to  which 
the  plates  were  exposed.  At  Rome  the  heat  was  very  great. 

I did  not  develop  any  plates  till  we  returned  to  Geneva, 
so  that  I had  no  means  of  testing  the  exposure.  For  the 
stereos  it  was  generally  about  right,  and  I send  you  prints 
of  five  of  them,  by  book-post,  to  give  you  the  means  of 
judging  of  their  quality  : — 


Numbr. 

Date  of 
Exposure. 

Date  of  De- 
velopment. 

Interval. 

Stop  of 
Lens. 

Exposure. 

i 

Aug.  28 

Oct.  14 

47  days 

3 

1 minute 

2 

„ 30 

„ 15 

46  „ 

open 

1 „ 

3 

Sept.  7 

24 

»» 

47  „ 

2 

1 „ 

4 

„ 12 

2 

1 

5 

12 

3 

2 minutes 

A pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  quick-acting  stereoscopic  landscape 
lenses,  of  six-inch  focal  length,  were  used.  I did  not  note 
the  date  of  development  of  Nos.  4 and  5,  but  the  interval 
between  exposure  and  development  could  not  be  much  shorter 
than  in  the  other  cases.  Two  other  negatives  were  kept 
fifty-three  days,  and  in  no  instance  did  I find  any  tendency 
to  fog,  unless  from  over-exposure.  In  that  case,  the  line 
which  separates  the  two  pictures,  being  shaded  from  the 
light  by  the  partition,  came  out  as  bright  as  bare  glass  when 
the  negative  was  fixed. 

The  8J  by  6|  plates  were  in  almost  every  instance  con- 
siderably over-exposed,  but,  by  using  a very  large  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  development  in  the  first 
instance,  I brought  up  the  intensity  as  quickly  as  the  details 
came  out,  and  I secured  very  respectable  negatives. 

I should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  five  prints  I 
have  sent ; No.  3 is  rather  under-exposed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
distance,  but  with  that  exception  they  seem  to  me  to  have  as 
much  softness  and  atmosphere  as  one  generally  obtains  with 
the  wet  process.  I do  not  know  whether  any  other  dry  pro- 
cess would  give  equally  good  results  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ; if  so,  I should  be  very  glad  to  know  it,  that  I might 
prepare  my  own  plates. 

Having  said  this  much  in  favour  of  the  Liverpool  dry 
plates,  I am  bound  to  add  that  I do  not  think  that  they  are 
prepared  with  anything  like  the  care  that  ought  to  be 
bestowed  upon  them ; for  instance,  the  stereoscopic  negatives, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  pinholes,  have  very  much 
I fewer  than  the  large  plates,  though  I treated  all  exactly 
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alike;  all  the  latter  requiring  the  sky  to  be  painted  out. 
This  seems  to  show  that  some  batches  of  plates  are  prepared 
with  more  care  than  others.  Many  of  the  larger  glasses,  too, 
had  stains  which  were  visible  before  development ; fortu- 
nately, they  do  not  always  show  in  the  print.  The  glass  used 
appears  to  be  very  common  sheet,  and  is  not  free  from  large 
air-bubbles,  nor  is  it  always  Hat;  in  short,  I imagine  that 
few  photographers  would  purchase  so  common  a quality  foi 
their  own  use. 

Many  amateur — and,  perhaps,  many  professional — photo- 
graphers would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
plates  ready  prepared  if  they  could  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  quality,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  the 
case  at  present,  and,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  defects  do  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  process,  but  to  other  causes,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  continue  to  exist  now  that  these 
plates  are  in  such  excellent  demand. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Amateur. 

Hotel  des  Bergnes,  Geneva , January  25th,  1869. 


VALUE  OF  RESIDUES. 

Dear  Sir,  — On  reading  “ II.  B.’s”  letter  in  your  last 
number,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  been  smelted 
as  well  as  his  residues.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  him  and 
other  of  your  readers  if  I give  a few  particulars  from  my 
own  experience  of  what  the  various  residues  are  worth. 

Sensitized  paper-cuttings,  the  paper  of  medium  thickness, 
and  the  bath  of  moderate  strength— from  40  to  50  grains  to 
the  ounce  — are  worth  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  pound.  The  pho- 
tographer should,  however,  burn  them  himself,  and  save 
most  of  the  cost  of  reduction.  It  is  an  easy  job,  owing  to 
the  nitrates  which  they  contain  (saltpetre,  &c.).  The  white 
ashes  are  worth  50s.  to  60s.  per  pound.  Filters  and  such 
like  things  will  not  much  alter  this  value. 

The  chloride  should  be  worth  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
ounce.  With  the  most  ordinary  care  there  need  be  very 
little  impurity  in  it. 

With  the  sulphide,  however,  it  is  different.  It  is  usually 
precipitated  with  liver  of  sulphur,  and  contains  a great 
excess  of  sulphur.  Its  value  may  be  very  roughly  estimated 
at  2s.  Od.  per  ounce,  including  both  gold  and  silver.  In  the 
epoch  of  old  hypo  toning  and  fixiug  baths  the  value  of  the 
gold  was  often  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  silver. 
It  is  now  lesr,  being,  in  my  case,  about  15  per  cent. ; but, 
of  course,  this  must  vary  greatly  according  to  the  care  taken 
and  the  particular  toning  formula  used. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  “ H.  B.’s”  residues  were  only 
moderately  pure.  They  should  have  produced  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d. 

7 pounds  paper-cuttings  at  4s.  ...  ...  1 8 0 

2 pounds  4 ounces  sulphide  at  2s  6d.  ...  4 10  0 

12  ounces  chloride  at  3s....  ...  ...  1 16  0 


7 14  0 

Twenty  shillings  is  a fair  allowance  for  the  cost  of  reducing 
this  quantity,  so  that  “ II.  B.”  should  have  received  nearly 
double  what  he  did.  The  silver  at  5s.  3d.  is  quoted  at  a very 
low  price,  and  no  gold  is  mentioned,  either  by  your  corres- 
pondent or  his  friend  the  smelter. 

The  plan  you  propose,  of  dividing  the  residues  into  two 
parcels,  and  sending  them  to  two  different  houses,  is  a good 
one  when  there  is  a quantity,  but  is  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended for  small  lots,  such  as  the  majority  of  country  pho- 
tographers probably  collect,  as  a higher  percentage  is 
charged  for  the  reduction  when  the  amount  is  small. 

The  cuttings  of  finished  pictures  are  not  worthless  ; 4J 
pounds  of  the  ashes  of  these  produce — gold,  XI  4s.  6d.  ; 
silver,  19s. ; the  cost  of  reduction  being  about  4s.  This 
greater  value  of  the  gold  is,  I find,  an  invariable  rule.  I do 
not  know  how  much  paper  this  represents,  probably  rather 
more  than  a sack  full,  a quantity  which  is  soon  collected 
where  much  mounting  is  done. — Yours,  truly, 

Norbiton,  6 th  February,  1869.  Russell  Sedgfield. 


^roccfMnfjs  uf  Societies. 

North  London  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Myddleton  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  3rd,  Mr.  Goslett  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  a preceding  meeting  wore  read  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kino  then  read  a paper  on  Neglected  Art  Studies 
for  Photographers  (see  p.  76),  in  the  course  of  which  ho  exhi- 
bited, as  illustrations  of  his  subject,  several  fine  photographs  of 
architectural  subjects  by  Mr.  Bedford,  W.  T.  Collings,  and 
others  ; and  some  fine  botanical  examples  by  himself. 

A general  and  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject,  aud  on 
the  specimens,  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  remarked 
that  the  negatives  of  some  of  the  views  of  crypts  exhibited 
had  required  an  exposure  of  three  and  a half  hours  by  the  wet 
process;  and  allusion  was  made  to  the  views  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  Mr.  Victor  Prout,  taken  some  years  ago,  in  which 
the  plates  were  removed  from  the  camera  and  redipped  in  the 
nitrate  bath  during  the  period  of  exposure,  care  being  taken, 
by  a system  of  registration,  that  the  plate  should  occupy  ex- 
actly the  same  position  in  the  dark  slide  and  camera  all  the 
time.  After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  King, 

Mr.  Barnett  (Honorary  Secretary)  read  a paper  on  Photo- 
graphy by  Artificial  Light  (see  p.  77)  in  the  course  of  which 
he  exhibited  several  developed  prints  produced  by  the  light  of 
zinc  burnt  in  an  ordinary  gas  flame.  Ho  asked  if  any 
member  could  state  the  effect  of  the  fumes  evolved  during  its 
combustion. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  as  zinc  generally  contained  arsenic,  arse- 
nious  fume3  would  be  given  off.  It  could,  of  course,  be 
purified,  but  that  would  increase  its  price  from  Id.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  pound. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Hart  replied  that  no  method  of 
getting  riil  of  the  fumes  of  burning  magnesium  wa3  in  use, 
except  a flue  to  conduct  them  into  the  open  air. 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation  on  artificial  light 
and  printing  by  development,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Barnett 
closed  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  officers  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March 
were  then  put  in  nomination. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
hold  a soiree  in  April,  particulars  of  which  would  be  duly 
announced. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Febiuary  9th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a preceding  meeting  were  road  and  con- 
firmed, and  Mr.  Goodman  was  duly  elected  a mumber  of  the 
Society. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  then  read,  and  showed  a 
balance  of  £15  18s.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council,  tho 
adoption  of  which  was  duly  moved  and  carried. 

The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  tho  retirement  of  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  Bart.,  from  tho  Presidency  of  the*Society,  said  that  it 
was  his  great  age  alone— beingin  his  86th  year — which  induced 
him  to  retire,  as  his  heart  was  with  them  still.  He  moved  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  also  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Diamond, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Society.  This 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  carried  by  acclamation  to  Mr. 
Robinson  for  his  admirable  picture,  ‘‘Watching  the  Lark,”  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  Society  ; and  a vote  ot  thanks  to 
Mr.  II.  Claudet,  for  the  presentation  portrait  of  his  late  father, 
which  was  announced  as  ready  for  distribution  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  complete  list  of  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  : — 

President  : J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents:  the  ltev.  J.  B.  Reade,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ; the 
Earl  of  Caithness;  and  H.  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Honorary  Treasurer:  H.  White. 

Council  : -J.  Anthony,  M.D.;  V.  Blanchard;  II.  Claudet; 
J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.;  T.  Sebastian  Davis;  J.  Durham, 
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A.R.A.,  F.S.A.;  W.  England;  Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
R.  Manners  Gordon;  Jabez  Hughes  ; R.  J.  Mann,  M.D. ; J.  E. 
Mavall  ; W.  Mayland  ; II.  P.  Robinson  ; G.  Wharton  Simpson, 
M A. ; J.  Spode  ; M.  Whiting,  Jun. ; Prof.  Sir  C.  Wheatstone, 
F.R.S. 

Honorary  Secretary  : J.  Spiller,  F.C.S. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  say  a few  words  the  first  time  he 
appeared  before  the  members  as  President.  He  was  not  a 
stranger  amongst  them.  They  knew  him,  and  they  knew 
him  to  bo  a reformer  ; and,  as  such,  it  was  his  resolve  to 
deal  straightforwardly  with  the  Society.  He  would  say  at 
the  outset  that  the  balance-sheet  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
apparent  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  would  probably  bo 
against  them  if  some  of  the  assets  were  valued  at  what  they 
would  realize  ; and  it  was  better  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  Rut 
when  he  looked  at  the  Society,  and  found,  as  he  did,  upwards 
of  200  earnest  men  in  it ; when  he  looked  at  the  preso.nt 
temper  of  the  Council,  and  their  resolve  to  grapple  with  diffi- 
culties, he  saw  nothing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  which 
could  not  be  cleared  off  and  set  straight.  It  required  earnest 
men,  and  he  believed  and  trusted  those  in  charge  of  the 
Society's  affairs  would  be  earnest.  They  had  work  to  do,  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  done,  and  that 
they  should  yet  place  the  Society  in  a good  position.  In  some 
respects  the  Society  could  not  be  in  the  position  it  once  was. 
It  was  fashionablo  at  one  time  to  belong  to  the  Photographic 
Society,  but  that  had  ceased ; it  was  no  longer  so ; the 
Society  had  another  position,  but  it  might  still  be  a sound 
one.  They  saw  they  had  liabilities  ; but  they  could  clear 
them  off  if  members  would  co-operate  with  the  Council,  and 
in  one  essential  way  they  could  do  it,  and  that  was  by  paying  up 
arrears  of  subscriptions.  They  had  now  a change  in  their  jour- 
nal, and  he  hoped  in  future  it  would  be  a journal  quoted  from, 
instead  of  only  quoting;  a journal  which,  without  unfriendly 
rivalry,  should  be  equal  to  any  other,  and  which,  when  it  did 
quote  another  journal,  should  be  regarded  as  complementing 
that  journal,  and  probably  giving  value  to  the  extract  by 
some  words  of  original  comment  upon  it.  He  hoped  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  other  journals  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  all,  without  bad 
feeling  of  any  kind.  He,  as  President,  would  have  none. 
Ho  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  make  their  journal  ono 
worth  opening,  with  a confidence  of  finding  something  valu- 
able to  read.  Thej  would  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  he  hoped, 
givo  their  country  members  a quid  pro  quo  for  their  subscrip- 
tions. Ho  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  members  would  assist, 
them  in  giving  presentation  prints.  At  present  the  Council 
would  not  bo  able  to  sanction  much  expenditure  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  they  could 
do_more.  He  hoped  the  time  would  como  when  the  Society 
could  do  more  for  science  than  it  was  doing  now.  He  had 
looked  over  the  200  names,  and  knew  many  of  them  to  be 
earnest  men,  and  ho  knew  that  in  the  Council  they  had  good 
men.  But  they  were  in  debt,  and  he  did  not  like  it.  It  was 
au  unfavourable  state  of  things,  either  for  societies  or  indivi- 
duals. It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  state  of  things  that  he  urged 
the  prompt  payment  of  subscriptions,  and  he  asked  members  to 
work  with  the  Council  in  efforts  to  bring  about  a prosperous 
condition,  and  the  time  would  come  when,  with  a balance  on 
the  right  side,  they  could  work  efficiently  in  aiding  the  science. 
Who  could  feel  the  value  of  photography  more  than  himself? 
But  for  photography  he  and  his  assistants  would  frequently  be 
woraers  and  watchers  all  night  long.  The  records  of  the  regis- 
tration of  their  instruments  required  taking  once  in  every  two 
hours,  and  little  rest  was  obtained  under  such  circumstances. 
They  had  to  record  the  variations  in  movements  so  delicate  that 
the  finest  spider’s  web  was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  motion.  It 
could  only  be  registered  by  an  imponderable,  aud  that  impon- 
derable was  light,  and  the  process  of  photography.  Ho  could 
speak  with  much  feeling  and  appreciation  of  wbat  photography 
had  done  for  science,  and  for  his  own  labours.  They  knew, 
too,  that  photography  had  a great  future,  and  he  hoped  each 
one  would  resolve  to  take  his  share  in  it.  The  Council  had 
looked  their  affairs  in  the  face,  and  felt  satisfied  they  could 
overcome  all  the  difficulties.  But  members  must  help  them  by 
interest  in  the  Society,  by  prompt  payment  of  subscriptions, 
and  by  inducing  others  to  join  the  Society.  (Applause). 

Mr.  L.  Bino  then  read  a paper  on  a New  Actinometer. 
an  example  of  which  he  exhibited,  and  showed  its  mode  of 
working. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that  anything 


which  facilitated  an  actual  measurement  of  the  varied  actinic 
intensity  of  the  light  at  different  periods  must  be  of  value 
to  photographers.  He  had  often  been  surprized  to  observe 
the  practical  accuracy  of  judgment  as  to  the  condition  of 
light  which  he  observed  amongst  professional  photographers  ; 
but  this  was  in  the  studios  with  which  they  were  familiar : 
remove  them  to  another  studio,  and,  until  ‘ experience  was 
gained,  their  judgment  would  be  all  at  fault.  An  instrument 
liko  this  wouid  give  sufficiently  accurate  indication  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  quite  independent  of  the  judgment  or  experi- 
ence of  the  operator.  It  was  always  gratifying  to  him  to 
see  simple  and  skilful  mechanical  arrangeme  it  for  any  given 
end,  such  as  this  seemed  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  remarked  that  the  subject  of  actino- 
metry  was  of  so  much  importance,  both  in  a scientific  and  photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  that  wo  could  but  welcome  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  instrument  calculated  to  facilitate  its  study.  The 
ingenious  instrument  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing acted  rather  on  the  principle  of  indicating  the  relative  than 
the  absolute  amount  of  actinic  power.  But  the  point  to  which 
he  would  direct  attention  in  immediate  connection  therewith 
was  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  decrease  of  the  in- 
tensity of  light  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  from  its 
source.  This  principle  was  applicable  to  sound,  heat,  electricity, 
and  other  forces  radiating  from  a central  point.  It  depends  on 
the  mathematical  fact  that  the  areas  of  rings  or  cubical  con- 
tents of  spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  dia- 
meters or  radii,  and  therefore  the  forces  of  sound,  heat,  actinism, 
&c.,  are  attenuated  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  ratio 
is  found  to  exist  in  the  intensity  of  diffused  light  entering  a 
cylinder  from  its  open  end.  This  appeared  to  him,  as  far  as 
photographic  action  is  concerned,  to  be  applicable  to  a sensitive 
surface  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that  if  these  were  placed  in  such  positions,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  would  act  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  their 
distances  from  the  outer  edge.  The  same  rule  would  not, 
he  thought,  exactly  correspond  to  the  amount  of  light  falling 
on  surfaces  parallel  with  the  sides,  as  in  the  instrument  exhi- 
bited. In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  those  in- 
terested in  actinometry,  the  great  desirability  of  devising  a unit 
standard  of  actinic  intensity.  If  such  a standard  were  designed 
and  adopted,  most  valuable  assistance  would  be  rendered  to 
every  section  of  scientific  and  practical  photography. 

Mr.  Hart  asked  if  Mr.  Bing  had  any  arrangement  for  a 
uniform  hygrometric  condition  of  the  sensitive  paper,  as  that 
would  materially  modify  its  sensitiveness  at  various  times. 

A conversation  followed  on  the  importance  of  a paper  of 
standard  sensibility  and  uniformly  hygrometric  condition. 

Mr.  P.  I.e  Neve  Foster  said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Bing  said 
at  the  British  Association  that  the  theoretical  conditions  which 
he  had  laid  down  had  been  verified  in  practice. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  mode  of  preserving  a cylinder 
of  paper  in  a uniformly  moist  condition  for  twenty-four  hours, 
which  they  adopted  in  the  magnetic  registration  at  Gieenwich. 
A glass  cylinder  or  cover  was  placed  over  the  roll  of  paper  ; 
this,  of  course,  permitted  the  light  to  pass,  but  prevented 
evaporation,  and  kept  the  paper  sufficiently  uniformly  moist. 

Mr  Bing  said  the  method  in  question  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  value,  especially  if  the  actinometer  were  required  for 
scientific  observation  ; in  which  cas  * the  instrument  would  bo 
slightly  modified  in  some  points  of  manufacture.  That  he 
exhibited  was  for  practical  purposes,  and,  as  Mr.  Foster  had 
observed,  the  theoretical  statements,  with  the  qualifications  he 
had  mentioned  in  his  paper,  had  all  been  verified  by  actual 
results. 

After  a few  further  observations,  and  a vote  of  thanks,  the 
subject  dropped. 

A demonstration  of  photo-reliet  printing  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
was  announced  for  the  March  meeting. 

Some  prospectuses  of  the  projected  photograplrc  exhibition 
in  Paris  were  distributed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  iu  ibc  StuMo. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S. — It  will  interest  our  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  many  valuable  contributions  to  photography, 
both  in  suggestion  and  in  ingenious  manufactures  aiding  chem- 
ical manipulations,  made  by  Mr  F.  W.  Hart,  to  learn  that  at 
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a recent  meeting  lie  was  duly  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

American  Photographic  Exhibition.— A photographic 
exhibition  is  announced,  by  the  National  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, to  bo  held  in  Boston  in  June  next.  Further  particulars 
will  be  duly  announced. 

Negative  Varnishes. — We  have  had  two  new  negative 
varnishes  submitted  for  our  trial  and  opinion  recently.  Un- 
fortunately, an  adequate  opinion  of  a varnish  can  only 
be  given  after  lengthened  trial,  and  the  weather  recently  has 
not  been  of  the  character  to  permit  testing  an  important 
point,  namely,  whether  the  varnished  film  becomes  tacky  on 
exposure  to  a hot  sun.  So  far  as  circumstances  permit,  how- 
ever, we  have  tested  each  varnish.  The  first  is  that  of  Schmorl 
and  Ellis,  for  cold  application.  It  is  applied  to  the  cold  plate, 
aud  requires  no  application  of  heat  whatever  to  enable  the  film 
to  dry  quickly  with  a hard  brilliant  surface.  It  is  bright  and 
cloar,  and  gives  a hard  surface  not  easily  scratched,  which  pro- 
mises to  bo  durable.  The  other  varnish  is  made  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Robinson,  of  Liverpool.  It  is  a fine  bright  spirit  varnish,  re- 
quiring heat,  and  is  applied  in  the  usual  manner.  It  gives  a 
thin  film,  but  very  bright  and  hard,  and  promises  to  be  an 
exceedingly  good  preservative  to  the  negative. 

Liverpool  Dry  Plates. — Our  Correspondence  columns  this 
week  contain  two  long  letters,  chiefly  referring  to  the  Liverpool 
dry  plates,  from  correspon  lents  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
both  letters  on  the  same  subject,  oddly  enough,  arriving  at  the 
same  time.  The  rule  obviously  imperative  on  a journalist  is 
to  avoid  the  insertion  of  anything  even  approximately  tending 
to  puff  the  trade  productions  of  any  establishment.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  commercial  supply  of  trustworthy  dry  plates  is  a 
mattor  of  such  manifest  importance  to  photographers  that  all 
information  on  the  subject  is  valuable  to  the  photographic 
community  generally,  *ud,  fortunately,  in  this  case,  conflicting 
trade  interests  are  not  involved.  The  experience  with  these 
plates  stated  by  our  correspondents  agrees  with  our  own,  which 
has,  however,  been  of  a more  limited  and  experimental  kind. 
The  examples  sent  by  “ Amateur  ” have  admirable  qualities. 
The  remediable  defects  in  the  plates  which  both  our  corre- 
spondents concur  in  pointing  out  will  doubtless  receive  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Mawdsley  and  the  Company,  from  whom, 
we  believe,  although  wo  havo  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  of 
them,  ready  attention  to  courteous  suggestions  may  be 
anticipated. 

More  Piracy. — Mr.  Samuel  Bunnett,  carver,  gilder,  and 
printseller,  Groat  Dover  Road,  Southwark,  was  summoned 
before  Mr.  Partridge,  of  Southwark  Police  Court,  on  Wednes 
day,  by  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  printseller  and  publisher,  Pall  Mall, 
for  unlawfully  selling  photographic  copies  of  “ The  First  Ser- 
mon,” “ The  Second  Sermon,”  “Finding  the  Text,”  “The 
Acquittal,”  “The  Last  Trip,”  “A  Piper  and  a Pair  of  Nut- 
crackers,” and  “Ordered  on  Foreign  Service.”  Henry  Samuel 
Bunnett,  his  son,  was  also  charged  with  selling  copies  of  “ The 
First  Sermon  ” and  “ The  Second  Sermon.”  As  far  as  the  son 
was  concerned,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  the  other’s 
servant,  and  he  was  therefore  merely  ordered  to  pay  the  costs 
on  the  two  summonses  against  him  ; but  the  other  deendant 
was  sentenced  to  pay  penalties  of  £o  on  each  of  the  twenty 
cases  against  him,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  to  bo  committed 
for  one  month  in  each  case.  The  younger  defendant  paid  the 
costs,  but  his  father  was  removed  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol. 


(jlorrcsjjmtbents. 

W.  R.  C. — To  paint  clouds  on  landscape  negatives  requires  skill 
in  painting.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  cloud  negatives  whenever 
opportunity  serves,  and  so  secure  a stock  from  which  suitable 
effects  for  various  landscapes  may  be  selected.  You  may  either 
take  them  small,  and  then  enlarge  them  to  the  size  you  require, 
or  take  them  direct  on  large  plates.  Select  occasions  when  the 
masses  of  cloud  arc  well  marked  in  light  and  shade  ; use  old 
collodion  and  a lens  with  a small  stop.  2.  The  specimen  yon 
enclose  is  very  good  for  a photographer  of  six  months’  expe- 
rience. 3.  Gilding  on  glass  is  a business  with  which  we  are 
not  practically  familiar,  nor  do  we  know  any  journal  dealing  with 
such  matters.  The  letters  to  which  you  refer  are  bit  in  the  glass 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  acid  itself,  in  biting-in,  gives  a 

iiolished  surface.  The  vapour  of  the  acid  gives  a dead  surface, 
•f  the  acid  bo  used,  and  gold  leaf  applied,  it  will  give  the  polished 
effect  to  which  you  refer. 

Photo,  Operator, — We  believe  that  Harrison’s  rest  will  answer 
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such  a purpose,  judging  from  the  examples  of  posing  we  have 
seen  produced  by  its  aid. 

(?). — Carrier’s  sensitive  albuminized  paper  docs  notrequire  fuming. 
It  is  sold  ready  for  use  in  the  printing-frame. 

The  Ghost. — The  markings  on  your  backgrounds  have  the  appear- 
ance of  resulting  from  dirty  plates.  Are  the  glasses  quite  new, 
or  have  they  been  used  before  ? In  damp,  wintry  weather  it  re- 
quires extra  care  to  secure  clean  plates,  as  a very  little  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the  plate  to  be  damp,  will  often  cause 
the  results  in  question.  You  have  too  much  front  and  top-light, 
and  you  have  a tendency  to  under-exposure.  Your  pictures  will 
be  better  if  you  modify  these  faults. 

C.  1*1.  F. — You  will  find  some  of  the  information  you  require  in 
Mr.  Highley’s  article  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  we 
are  now  publishing  ; also  in  Mr.  Martin’s  articles  in  our  last 
volume.  If  you  write  to  Mr.  Martin,  114,  High  Street,  Ilfra- 
combe, ho  will  give  you  more  details.  2.  For  the  purposes  you 
name  and  other  general  purposes,  No.  1 on  your  list  will  answer 
much  the  best. 

T.  J.  D.  (Llandilo). — If  you  havo  produced  the  picture  yourself, 
you  secure  the  copyright  by  effecting  the  proper  registration  at 
Stationers’  Hall  before  issuing  or  publishing  the  picture.  The 
charge  for  registration  is  one  shilling,  and  the  cost  of  a form, 
which  requires  properly  filling  up,  one  penny.  If  you  send  full 
details  and  fifteen  stamps  to  our  Publisher,  he  will  see  to  the 
matter  for  you.  2.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  address  is 
Tunbridge  Wells.  We  regret  that  the  demands  upon  our  time 
do  not  permit  us  to  write  private  letters  in  answer  to  photo- 
graphic queries. 

John  Bikkktt. — For  the  effective  use  of  the  opaque  or  Chadburn 
lantern  a very  brilliant  light  is  required.  A paraffine  lamp  would 
not  serve.  The  lime  light,  or  that  of  the  magnesium,  would  be 
necessary.  2.  Wo  are  not  personally  familiar  with  the  “Wonder 
Camera,”  but  understand  that  it  is  simply  a toy.  We  cannot 
tell  you  how  to  make  it.  3.  We  cannot  give  you  any  information 
relating  to  the  “ Aphrengescope.”  Possibly  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  do  so. 

Cymbo. — If  you  require  architecture  as  well  ns  landscapes,  the 
most  perfect  and  generally  useful  on  your  list  is  B ; if  for  land- 
scapes only,  E will  serve.  2.  For  field  cameras,  A is  a better 
form  than  B. 

F.  R. — Almost  every  photo-lithographer  has  his  own  formula. 
Wo  cannot  teli  you  whether  that  of  Col.  James  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  others,  but  it  evidently  answers  the  purpose.  It  is  stated 
as  follows  : 2J  ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash  arc  dissolved  in 
10  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  this  solution  is  added  to  another 
consisting  of  3 ounces  of  gelatine  in  40  ounces  of  hot  water. 
The  process  is  not  patented. 

M.  M.  1). — The  minute  yellow  spots  on  your  prints  are  due  to  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles  on  the  print  whilst  in  the  hypo,  which 
prevent  the  perfect  action  of  the  fixing  salt.  The  fact  that  you 
do  not  see  the  marks  until  the  prints  have  been  some  time  in 
the  washing  water  confirms  this  view  of  their  origin.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  various  causes  to  which  these  bubbles  may  be 
due,  or  why  they  should  be  very  persistent  at  times,  and  absent 
at  other  times.  A friend  has  been  recently  much  troubled  with 
them  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience  of  upwards  of  a dozen 
years.  It  is  probable  that  longer  floating  of  the  silver  bath,  so 
as  to  secure  perfect  coagulation  quite  through  the  layer  of  albu- 
men on  the  paper,  will  aid  in  preventing  the  formation  of  such 
bubbles. 

R.  K. — I he  flat,  grey  tone  is  due  chiefly  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
negative,  which  is  evidently  lacking  intensity.  When  a nega- 
tive is  thin  and  weak,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  tone  warm,  as 
any  attempt  to  get  a black  tone  generally  issues  in  a weak, 
slaty  tone.  2.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  plain  paper 
printing  shortly. 

S.  Chapman. — The  letter  has  been  forwarded. 

J.  Carbutt. — Thanks.  Geymet  and  Alker’s  work  is  published  in 
French.  It  is  not  published  in  England.  The  specification  of 
the  process  of  Tessie  du  Motay  is  given  in  the  News  of  March  2, 
1866,  but  is  somewhat  ambiguously  stated.  The  results  are 
very  good,  but  one  plate  will  not  yield  more  than  two  or  three 
dozen — or,  at  most,  four  or  five  dozen— impressions.  The  print- 
ing surface  consists  of  a layer  of  bichromated  gelatine,  which, 
after  exposure,  acquires  the  property  of  an  image  on  a litho- 
graphic stone,  some  portions  absorbing  moisture  and  repelling 
fatty  ink,  and  others  of  repelling  water  and  taking  ink.  When 
this  prepared  layer  is  therefore  first  treated  with  water  and  then 
with  ink,  the  latter  forms  an  image  which,  by  pressure,  is  trans- 
ferred to  paper.  We  have  a high  opinion  of  Woodbury’s  pro- 
cess, and  believe  it  will  prove  a success.  We  will  endeavour  to 
find  lime  to  write  soon. 

J.  Bateman. — Thanks.  Wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  print. 

W.  Morley. — The  letter  was  forwarded. 

A.  Nelson.— Received  ; and  D.  W.  Winstanley,  thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next . 

Several  Articles  in  type  are  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  TINTED  PAPER. 
Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  photo- 
graphy papers  having  slight  tints,  so  that  the  image,  instead 
of  graduating  from  white  to  black,  should  have  its  range  of 
tones  somewhat  varied,  a rose  tint,  a straw  colour,  a grey. 
&c.,  forming  the  highest  light.  For  some  subjects  this  is 
doubtless  effective  ; a hard  negative  printed  on  a tinted 
paper  would  yield  a less  crude  eflect  than  on  pure  white 
paper.  Even  with  a fine  negative  sometimes  the  eflect  will 
be  pleasing.  A chalk  drawing  on  a tinted  board  is  often 
more  effective  than  one  on  a white  surface.  A fine  en- 
graving is  generally  finer  with  the  low-toned  lights  of  india 
paper  than  with  the  brighter  lights  of  white  plate  paper. 
The  prints,  on  tinted  drawing  paper,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor 
and  M.  de  Constant  are  far  more  artistic  and  pleasing  than 
similar  prints  on  pure  white  paper.  The  attempt  made  some 
half-a-dozen  years  ago  to  introduce  tinted  albuminized  papers 
failed,  chiefly,  we  believe,  because  the  colours— pink  and 
lavender — were  not  the  best  for  pictorial  purposes.  A fresh 
attempt  is  now  being  made,  which,  if  judiciously  managed, 
may  be  more  successful  with  photographers  and  the  public. 

Siugularly  enough,  the  attempt  appears  to  be  simul- 
taneous in  this  country  and  America.  We  had  iust  received 
a parcel  of  samples  from  Messrs.  Bovey  and  ltivot,  when  we 
tiud,  iu  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  arriving  a few  days 
later,  that  the  fashion  is  rapidly  becoming  popular.  The 
samples  to  which  we  have  referred  contain  tints  of  rose,  grey, 
straw  colour,  and  a delicate  green,  and  are  made  both  with 
albuminized  and  matt  surfaces  ; and  both,  so  fa*  as  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  trying  them,  answer  admirably.  For 
our  own  taste,  the  6traw  colour  or  India  tiut  is  decidedly 
preferable,  the  effect  with  a large  vigorous  portrait  head  being 
very  fine. 

In  America,  it  appears  that  the  lights  are  touched  with 
white,  to  give  the  effect  of  a drawing  on  tinted  paper  in 
black  and  white  crayons.  It  appears  to  be  the  practice  in 
America  to  apply  the  colour  after  the  picture  is  produced. 
This  is  easily  effected  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  years 
ago  we  produced  some  pretty  effects  by  immersing  prints  in 
a dilute  solution  of  a brown  aniline  dye.  Our  Philadelphia 
contemporary  gives  some  recipes  for  producing  the  result 
with  other  preparations,  some  of  which  we  subjoin.  Make 
solutions  No.  1 and  No.  2 as  follows  : — 

No.  1. 

Madder  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  grains 

Powdered  alum 50  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  32  ounces 

Boil  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  filter  through  paper. 

No.  2. 

Bismarck  brown  (aniline) 8 grains 

Warm  water  32  ounces 

Tass  the  prints  through  No,  1,  wash,  and  then  pass  them 


through  No.  2.  It  is  better  done  after  washing  the  prints 
and  before  drying  them.  The  depth  will  vary  with  the 
time  of  immersion. 

The  following  is  said  to  give  rich  tints  : — 

Garancine...  ...  ...  ...  60  grains 

Alum  (powdered) 30  „ 

Whiting 10  „ 

Boil  together  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  filter,  and  use  warm, 
varying  the  time  of  immersion  of  the  prints  to  taste. 

Garancine  is  described  as  the  extract  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  French  madder,  mixed  with  the  carbonized  resi- 
due resulting  from  tlie  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  on  the 
woody  fibre  and  other  constituents  of  madder. 

The  prints  are  distinguished  in  America  by  the  name  of 
the  familiar  lithographic  drawing  studies,  “ aux  deux 
crayons.” 


DANGER  OF  COATING  NEGATIVES  WITH 
INDIA-RUBBER. 

We  had  occasion  a short  time  ago  to  caution  our  readers 
against  the  use  of  india-rubber  as  a coating  for  collodion 
films,  our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  loss  of  some 
valuable  negatives  to  which  india-rubber  had  been  applied. 
Important  confirmation  of  this  caution  has  recently  reached 
us.  Dr.  Vogel  writes  as  follows : — “I  have  read  in  your 
Journal  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  coating  negatives 
with  india-rubber  for  preserving  them.  I have  on  this 
subject  some  experiences  which  are  dreadful.  I have 
coated  some  of  my  Aden  landscape  negatives  with  india- 
rubber-benzol  solution  before  varnishing,  and  after  my 
return  to  Berlin  I found  on  these  negatives  a large  quantity 
of  white  opaque  spots.  I removed  the  varnish  coating 
with  alcohol,  and  varnished  the  negatives  afresh.  The  spots 
disappeared  when  pouring  on  alcohol,  and  the  negatives 
became  clear,  but  after  a fortnight  the  white  spots  appeared 
again,  and  now  I am  obliged  to  remove,  in  periods  of  a 
fortnight,  the  varnish  with  alcohol,  and  revarnish,  touch  up 
the  negatives  anew,  &c.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
negatives  will  not  be  better  with  this  barbarous  treatment, 
and  with  sorrow  I foresee  the  whole  of  these  precious 
negatives  lost. 

“ It  is  fortunate  that  I have  not  employed  the  india-rubber 
on  the  plates  of  the  total  eclipse,  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Observatory. 

“ Another  curious  fact  I observe  on  the  plates  from  my 
travel  is,  that  all  plates  made  in  Aden,  varnished  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  German  as  with  English  varnish,  look 
faint,  like  ground  glass;  whilst  the  plates  made  in  Upper 
Egypt,  with  the  same  chemicals,  and  coated  with  the  same 
varnish,  are  quite  clear.  I believe  the  reason  is,  that  the 
atmosphere  in  Aden  is  for  ever  nearly  saturated  with  damp- 
I ness,  whilst  in  the  Desert  and  Upper  Egypt  it  is  very  dry.” 
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THE  ACTION  OF  PERSULPHATE  OF  IRON  IN 
THE  DEVELOPER. 

A fortnight  ago  a correspondent  called  attention  in  our 
columns  to  an  extraordinary  statement  in  a contemporary 
regarding  the  action  of  developers  and  of  a persulphate  in 
the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and  asked  for  some  comments 
on  the  error  he  noted.  We  briefly  and  courteously  pointed 
out  the  misapprehension  upon  which  the  argument  in  our 
contemporary  was  based,  carefully  avoiding  epithet  or 
comment  upon  the  article  or  the  writer,  deprecating, 
indeed,  in  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  introduction  of 
expressions  of  discourtesy  into  scientific  discussion.  The 
writer  in  our  contemporary,  in  responding,  begins,  we  re- 
gret, for  his  own  sake,  to'say,  with  some  rude  epithets,  and 
speaks  of  our  correspondent  and  ourselves  as  persons 
“ deficient  in  ordinary  common  sense,”  ultimately  at- 
tributing the  allusion  in  our  pages  to  his  error  to  a desire 
to  “ gain  some  little  notoriety  by  misinterpreting  ” his 
“ plain  statement.”  We  have  no  intention  of  adopting  the 
style  of  our  contemporary,  nor  shall  we  pause  to  comment 
on  his  odd  notion  as  to  the  value  of  the  notoriety  that 
could  be  obtained  from  such  a source.  The  erroneous 
statements  of  a contemporary  writer  cannot  be  of  the 
smallest  possible  interest  to  us,  except  so  far  as  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  correct  photographic  error  brought  under  our 
notice,  and  we  only  revert  to  the  subject  briefly  in  order 
to  remove  the  confusion  in  which  reply  to  our  remarks  has 
left  the  matter.  The  writer  in  question  restates  the'  case 
as  follows : — 

In  the  article  of  ours  which  was  impugned,  we  gave  a short  account 
of  some  experiments  relative  to  the  action  of  silver  on  persulphate 
of  iron;  secondly,  we  dwelt  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  an  old 
iron  developer  acts  more  satisfactorily  than  a new  one,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a small  quantity  of  a persalt  of  iron ; and,  thirdly,  we 
endeavoured  to  explain  how  this  persalt  of  iron  acts  beneficially  in 
the  developer.  If  we  understand  our  critic’s  meaning  aright,  our 
remarks  on  the  two  first  points  pass  unchallenged — no  doubt  because 
they  contain  statements  of  fact  which  the  merest  tyro  in  photography 
would  be  capable  of  proving  to  be  true,  llut  it  is  to  matters  con- 
nected with  our  explanation  of  the  modui  operandi  of  traces  of  per- 
sulphate of  iron  in  the  developer  that  exception  is  taken. 

In  this  summary  our  contemporary  is  ouce  more  alto- 
gether iu  error.  We  did  not  challenge  his  statement  that 
he  had  made  some  experiments ; of  course  not ; why  should 
we  V We  did  challenge  his  second  point ; not,  indeed  that 
an  iron  developer  acted  “ more  satisfactorily  ” — although 
that  is  a “ statement  of  fact  ” doubted  by  some  who  have 
more  experience  than  the  merest  tyro  ” — when  a persul- 
phate was  present,  because  no  such  word  or  phrase  was 
employed  in  the  first  erroneous  article ; but  we  challenged 
the  statement  that  the  presence  of  persulphate  of  iron 
aided  in  securing  half-tone.  The  third  point,  of  course,  we 
challenged  ; because,  if  persulphate  is  not  a source  of  half- 
tone, any  explanation  which  assumes  that  it  is  so  must  be 
useless,  if  not  foolish. 

Without  following  the  subject  through  the  cloud  of  words 
in  which  it  is  enveloped  iu  the  writer’s  second  article,  we 
recur  to  the  original  error,  which  we  quoted  in  his  own 
words.  This  is  really  what  we  were  and  are  concerned  to 
correct.  lie  stated  that,  li  with  a new  and  energetic  deve- 
loper, even  in  the  presence  of  a full  proportion  of  restrain- 
ing acid,  the  deposition  of  silver  on  the  lights  of  the  nega- 
tive takes  place  very  rapidly,  thus  soon  exhaustingthe  silver 
carried  by  the  plate,  while  the  half-tones,  owing  to  their 
more  feeble  definition,  have  failed  to  attract  the  notice 
of  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  falling  silver.”  This  state- 
ment, we  affirmed,  and  affirm,  to  be  an  error.  With  a new 
and  energetic  developer  the  silver  is  not  unduly  aggregated 
on  the  lights  to  the  neglect  of  the  half-toues.  We  pointed 
this  out  years  ago  ; Mr.  Carey  Lea,  as  we  showed  by  quota- 
tion, has  repeatedly  confirmed  our  view,  and  the  general 
experience  of  photographers  bears  out  our  statement. 
Our  contemporary  stated  that  when  an  old  iron  solution 
containing  persulphate  is  employed,  the  development  being 
slower,  “ the  half-tones  receive  their  due  proportion  of  the 


metal.”  This,  we  stated,  and  now  repeat,  is  an  error  : slow 
development  increases  the  tendency  to  aggregation  on  the 
lights,  and  the  presence  of  persulphate  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction of  contrast,  and  not  of  half-tone.  The  remarks  of 
both  M.  Gaudin  and  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  which  we  quoted,  as 
well  as  the  general  experience  of  photographers,  confirm 
our  statement. 

Our  contemporary  says,  however,  although  we  quoted 
several  paragraphs  in  order  that  he  might  state  his  own 
view,  that  we  did  not  quote  those  portions  which  made  his 
meaning  clear,  and  which  showed  that  he  was  “ dealing 
essentially  with  a question  of  degree.”  He  now  further 
states  his  position,  and  says  : “ To  whatever  this  modifying 
influence  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  may  be  due,  our  expe- 
rience of  its  use  iu  the  developer  is  that,  whilst  it  diminishes 
the  tendency  to  fogging,  it  increases  the  half-tone  of  the 
negative,  unless  the  persalt  be  present  in  excess.”  If  this 
be  so,  our  contemporary  appears  to  have  had  a singularly 
exceptional  experience.  V?  e believe  that  the  presence  of 
persulphate  of  iron  in  the  developer  (in  any  degree)  is 
inimical  in  such  degree  to  the  production  of  half-tone,  not 
only  in  virtue  of  its  action  as  a retarder,  but  probably,  also, 
by  consequence  of  its  solvent  power  On  the  finely  divided 
deposit  of  silver,  such  a solvent  always  attacking  the  half- 
tones first.  The  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation, 
is  tolerably  familiar  to  experienced  photographers ; but 
we  feel  it  important  to  impress  upon  the  practised  operator 
that  whilst  an  old  brown  developer  containing  persulphate 
is  often  a valuable  aid  to  clean  shadows  and  contrast,  yet 
it  is  always  inimical  to  half-tone,  just  in  such  degree  as  it 
is  present,  and  the  exposure  should  be  proportionately  in- 
creased to  secure  half-tone. 

Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  whose  works  are  unsur- 
passed in  delicacy  and  half-tone,  recently  observed,  in  an 
assemblage  of  photographers,  that  he  always  preferred  to 
make  his  iron  developer  fresh  as  he  required  it  for  use,  be- 
cause he  lost  delicacy  and  detail  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which 
the  iron  solution  was  old  or  peroxidized.  Another  striking 
illustration  of  the  action  of  an  old  developer  containing 
persulphate  was  recently  mentioned  to  us  by  Mr.  O.  G. 
Re j lander.  Having  been  engaged  a few  days  ago  in  por- 
traiture at  a gentleman’s  house,  he  found,  to  his  regret, 
just  as  the  light  was  rapidly  declining,  that  his  stock  of 
developer,  made  a few  days  before,  was  exhausted.  As 
quickly  as  possibly  a fresh  solution  was  prepared  and 
applied  to  the  plate.  Familiar  as  Mr.  Rejlander  was  with 
the  action  of  a new  developer,  he  was  altogether  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  difference  in  result  between  the  action  of  an 
iron  solution  just  mixed  and  one  which  had  been  made  a 
few  days.  The  negatives  had  been  intense  and  brilliant, 
the  waning  light  indicated  by  a little  tendency  to  black 
shadows  and  want  of  detaii  in  the  least  illuminated  portions. 
With  the  new  developer,  and  a similar  exposure,  notwith- 
standing the  waning  light,  the  negative  was  full  of  detail 
and  delicacy,  no  black  shadows  or  excessive  contrast ; it 
flashed  out  rapidly,  but  was,  of  course,  a little  less  in- 
tense than  those  produced  by  an  old  iron  solution  acting 
more  slowly. 

The  writer  in  our  contemporary  quotes  some  remarks  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  to  the  effect  that  in  alkaline  development 
softness  is  obtained  when  the  operation  is  conducted  slowly ; 
and  a suggestion  is  now  thrown  out  to  the  effect  that  a 
little  persulphate  of  iron  in  the  developer  tends  to 
produce  a condition  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
ordinary  iron  developer  and  an  alkaline  developer.  It 
is  obvious,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  action  of  an  iron  developer  and 
that  of  an  alkaline  developer.  The  iron  developer  applied 
to  a wet  plate,  besides  bringing  out  the  image  impressed 
by  light,  reduces  a portion  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  surface,  and  the  degree  of  energy  with  which  it  effects 
this  materially  affects  the  character  of  the  negative. 
When  the  alkaline  developer  is  used,  there  is  no  free  nitrate 
of  silver  present,  and  its  office  is  simply  to  complete  the 
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reduction  set  up  by  light  iu  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver  in 
the  film. 

There  is  one  point  more  which  we  regret  that  we  must 
notice.  The  writer  in  our  contemporary  complains  that 
we  did  not  quote  sufficient  from  his  former  article,  and  he 
now  repeats  iu  italics  a sentence  which  he  thinks  we  should 
have  noticed.  We  will  quote  his  sentence  now.  After 
making  the  erroneous  statement  that  on  rapid  development 
the  silver  is  most  aggregated  on  the  highest  lights,  he 
says : — 

This  tendency  to  disproportionate  deposition  is  increased  by  the 
frequent  rockings  of  the  plate,  which  some  photographers  consider 
necessary  during  development,  for  steadiness  of  the  plate  lessens  the 
evil. 

Having  quoted  the  sentence,  we  do  not  see  that  it  in  any 
way  aids  the  writer's  position.  But  we  must  explain,  as 
it  formed  the  terminal  sentence  of  a paragraph  we  did 
quote,  why  we  omitted  it.  If  we  had  quoted,  we  should 
have  been  compelled,  as  we  are  now,  to  point  out  the  dis- 
ingenuousness of  the  writer.  The  peculiar  effect  on  the 
intensity  or  detail  of  the  image  produced  by  rocking  the 
plate  or  holding  it  still  had  been  for  the  first  time  pointed 
out  in  our  pages  a few  weeks  before  the  article  in  our  con- 
temporary appeared.  This  peculiar  effect  was  first  observed 
by  Mr.  II.  F.  Robinson,  and,  in  noticing  it,  we  had  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  theory  of  its  action.  The  writer  in 
our  contemporary,  without  any  allusion  to  the  idea  as  a 
novelty,  or  as  to  its  source,  embodies  it  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  in  his  present  article  attributes  it  to  another  authority. 

As  to  the  relative  restraining  action  of  persulphate  of 
iron  and  citric  acid,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
any  discussion,  nor  as  to  the  action  of  each  in  permitting 
the  production  of  half-tone ; we  may  state  our  own  con- 
viction, however,  that  a peroxidized  iron  solution  is  more 
inimical  to  half-tone  than  one  containing  a sufficiently  re- 
straining amount  of  citric  or  acetic  acid. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AFTER  DARK. 

Under  this  head  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  describes  some  facilities  devised  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Proctor,  for  rendering  the  magnesium  light  easily 
available  for  portraiture.  Describing  the  arrangement,  onr 
contemporary  says : — 

“ It  consists  in  constructing  a room  for  photographing 
purposes,  of  such  a form  that  the  rays  of  magnesium  light 
placed  within  it  will  be  reflected  and  concentrated  upon  the 
person  or  object  to  be  photographed,  so  that  photographing 
may  be  successfully  performed  at  night  by  artificial  light,  or 
other  than  that  of  the  sun. 

“ The  room  or  apartment  is  of  oval  form,  and  elongated, 
so  as  to  have  an  internal  carved  surface  which  will  reflect 
the  rays  of  light  from  a lamp  or  other  luminary,  in  proper 
place,  upon  the  subject. 

“ It  is  made  of  oak  bows  bent  into  proper  shape,  and 
covered  with  paper  cloth,  which,  by  large  eyelets  in  the 
edges,  is  hung  on  hooks  inside  the  bows.  It  stands  about 
6 feet  high,  5 feet  wide,  feet  long,  and  weighs  about  35 

pounds. 


" An  opening  is  made  in  the  curved  end  of  the  room  or 
apartment  for  the  end  of  the  camera  (which  is  adjusted  by 


the  operator  outside)  to  pass  through,  and  the  other  end  of 
the  room  or  apartment  is  open  to  admit  of  the  ordiuary 
background  for  the  picture,  to  be  placed  in  proper  position 
relatively  with  the  person  or  object  to  be  photographed. 

“ The  figure  above  shows  the  position  of  the  whole  appa- 
ratus needed  in  operating  at  night  in  working  position. 
Mr.  Proctor  uses  a keroseae  lamp  for  focussing,  and  feeds  the 
magnesium  for  lighting  the  subject  by  means  of  a clock- 
work lamp. 

“ To  this  lamp  an  indicator  is  attached,  which  may  be  set 
at  the  discretion  of  the  operator  to  indicate  when  the  time 
necessary  for  an  exposure  has  expired.  This  lamp  may  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  the  highest  point  being  the 
chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  the  metal.  Of 
course  the  camera-stand  and  camera,  with  the  lens  pointing 
into  the  room,  are  understood.  The  upright  white  lines  iu 
the  figure  represent  the  bows,  and  the  horizontal  line  near 
the  bottom  a cord  used  for  drawing  in  the  cloth  to  make  it 
curved  inside.  The  edge  of  the  background  may  be  seen  at 
the  back  part. 

“Mr.  Proctor  declares  that  the  best  part  of  his  day's  work 
is  done  at  night.  He  applies  his  invention  to  solar  printing 
and  copying  also.  The  cost  of  making  a card  negative  for 
light  is,  he  says,  about  nine  cents,  and  the  exposure  fifteen 
to  twenty  seconds." 

Our  contempoiary  adds  : — 

“ We  have  some  very  good  pictures  made  by  Mr.  Proctor 
by  means  of  his  useful  invention.” 

o 

PLAIN  PAPER  «.  ALBUMINIZED. 

BT  C.  R.  FITT. 

As  there  seem  now  to  be  some  hopeful  signs  of  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  best  photographers  to  experiment  in  the 
direction  of  a thoroughly  efficient  substitute  for  (at  once) 
our  old  friend,  and,  I fear  it  must  truly  be  said,  our  old 
enemy,  albuminized  paper,  aud  seeiug  that  “ An  01.1 
Photographer"  quotes  from  the  Scientific  Review  an  opinion 
much  in  accordance  with  my  own  thoughts — “ It  is  sur- 
prising that  millions  of  eggs  should  be  taken  yearly  for 
the  purpose  of  coating  photographic  paper  with  a perishable 
substance” — 1 have  thought  it  worth  while  again  to  state 
a formula,  published  by  me  many  years  since,  which  gives 
the  finest  results  I have  seen  on  plain  paper ; and  I have 
recently  seen  some  large  prints  done  by  myself,  on  both 
French  (Canson’s)  and  English  paper,  which  are  as  good 
as  on  the  day  they  were  made,  October.  1856,  being  warm 
and  rich  in  tone,  the  whites  pure,  the  blacks  rich  and 
velvety’. 

The  salting  formula  is: — Whey,  from  really  good  milk, 
which  has  been  once  skimmed  to  remove  the  fat  or  cream, 
40  ounces  ; chloride  of  ammonium,  5 grains,  or  an  equiva- 
lent of  any  other  chloride  which  may  be  preferred.  Dissolve 
and  filter. 

Float  the  paper,  taking  care  to  use  the  smooth  side,  30  to 
50  seconds  according  to  thickness.  Dry  quickly,  and  keep 
in  a dry  place.  Silver  bath,  40  grains,  or  more  for  those 
who  wish  to  be  extravagant ; I do  not  see  that  it  gives 
better  prints.  Dry  quicicly. 

I have  used  all  toning  formulae  with  this  paper,  and  all 
give  good  results.  The  prints  I mentioned  were  toned  with 
what  is  known  as  the  sel  (Tor  bath,  extemporized  with  gold 
chloride  and  hyposulphite,  then  fixed  in  fresh  hypo  not 
over  strong  (3  ounces  to  the  pint).  Owing  to  the  paper 
being  less  homy,  and,  therefore,  less  retentive  of  soluble 
matters  than  our  friend  albuminized,  the  washing  is  more 
complete  in  a given  timj.  I have  some  prints  on  albumin- 
ized paper  from  the  same  negatives,  done  at  the  same  time, 
which  have  lost  much  beauty,  aud,  in  some  cases,  are  of  a 
greenish  tone,  though  they  have  not  in  the  strict  sense 
faded. 

I remember  when  first  of  all  albuminized  paper  came 
into  note  (1854),  a photographer  had  just  begun  its  use,  and 
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was  employing  a toning  bath  containing  all  the  devilments 
of  the  baths  of  those  days,  and  warranted  to  sulphurize  any 
print  at  a short  notice.  He  had  a print  from  a fine  nega- 
tive of  wood  scenery,  which  was  considerably  over-printed, 
and  he  left  it  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  said 
bath.  It  was  reduced  to  just  the  right  depth,  and  of  a fine 
green  tone,  rather  yellow  and  warm  in  the  lights  ; he  was 
delighted  with  the  results.  Bcatus  vir ! he  dreamt  not  of 
the  terrible  polythionic  series,  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Hardwich.  I believe,  from  the  fact  of  this 
change  also  taking  place  in  well  washed  prints  after  the 
course  of  years,  when  on  albumen  paper,  and  not  in  their 
fellows  on  other  paper,  and  also  from  its  prevading 
uniformly  the  whole  print,  and  not,  as  in  real  samples  of 
fading  from  careless  washing,  coming  in  spots  and  patches, 
that  it  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
the  albumen,  or  of  its  naturally  combined  sulphur. 
Probably,  in  Mr.  Ilennah's  process,  the  use  of  gold  in 
salting  the  plain  paper  prevented,  as  you  suggest,  the 
sulphuration  of  the  print  by  the  objectionable  toning  bath. 
I know  one  very  print  by  the  latter  gentleman’s  process 
which  has  hung  for  the  last  dozen  years  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  a gas-burner,  and  in  a place  liable  at  times  to 
damp,  and  is  yet  as  pure  as  ever,  the  delicate  tones  in  a 
white  lace  cap  being  remarkably  preserved. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  encaustic  paste  now 
being  used  will  furnish  a means  of  applying  any  amount  of 
gloss  where  desired. 

Regarding  the  public  taste,  I agree  with  that  able  “ Old 
Photographer,”  that  we  have  much  in  our  own  hands.  For 
those  who  insist  on  sticking  to  a vitiated  taste,  we  must 
for  a season  (especially  for  C.D.V.)  stick  to  the  eggs  ; but 
many  of  our  customers  have  now  sufficient  art  education  or 
taste  to  acquiesce  in  a manifest  improvement;  others  may 
be  persuaded  ; not  so,  perhaps,  those  of  the  class  to  whom 
an  old  lady  belongs,  who,  whilst  waiting  for  some  photo- 
graphs which  had  been  taken  for  a friend  of  hers,  and 
seeing  the  rolling-press  in  full  operation,  said  to  a lady 
also  waiting,  “ Lauk,  mum  ! what  a useful  thing  is  them 
wringing  machines !” 

1 may  just  add,  that  I do  not  find  the  ammonio  nitrate 
answer  with  this  formula,  but  I have  not  tried  fuming. 
Contrary  to  all  past  experience,  I have  lately  met  with  a 
sample  of  albuminized  paper  which  is  spoiled  by  fuming. 


mined  to  hold  on  as  the  hour  to  go  to  work  approached.  It 
did  clear  a little,  but  very  little,  and  we  had  to  “ go  in  ; ” 
bad  enough  looking,  even  for  wet  work. 

Plates  were  exposed — three  times  longer  than  wet  ones 
would  have  been — pocketed,  and  taken  home.  In  the 
evening,  development  was  proceeded  with  by  wetting  the 
plate  with  water  and  pouring  on  a 3-grain  solution  of  pyro — 
no  trace  of  an  image  ; washed  off',  and  poured  on  fresh  solu- 
tion— still  no  trace  after  a long  time  ; then  tried  a solution 
of  pyro  and  acetic  acid,  with  a few  diops  of  silver  solution 
10  grains  to  the  ounce,  in  the  hopes  of  coaxing  out  some- 
thing, but  it  was  no  use,  even  after  two  or  three  repetitions 
of  the  latter  dose — pronounced  to  be  a fatal  case  of  under- 
exposure ; yet  I would  not  give  up.  The  plate,  when 
washed,  appeared  quite  clean  and  free  from  any  stains,  so  I 
gave  it  (i  thorough  rinsing  under  the  tap,  to  remove  any 
pyro,  set  it  up  to  drain,  and  determined  to  try  what  iron 
would  do. 

I had  some  fine  old  80-grain  iron  solution  in  stock  ; this 
I decided  on  using,  and  proceeded  as  follows: — I made  up 
a mixture  of — 


Alcohol  ... 

Ether 

Water 

Nitrate  of  silver 


3 ounces 
1 drachm 
3 ounces 
30  grains, 


with  which  I covered  the  plate  in  a dish,  putting  over  all  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  allowing  the  plate  to  soak  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes;  theu,  taking  it  out,  drained  it  well  on 
blotting-paper,  and  poured  on  the  old  iron  solution.  To 
my  great  satisfaction,  out  came  the  image  steadily,  and  with 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a wet  plate  fully  exposed,  and 
was  in  every  way  as  good  a negative  as  could  have  been  taken 
by  any  process,  wet  or  dry,  on  such  a dull  morning.  All 
the  other  plates  were  then  treated  the  same  way,  and  yielded 
as  good  pictures. 

These  facts  argue  very  strongly  in  favour  of  iron,  and  I 
mean  to  see  what  it  will  do  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. 1 think  it  very  probable  that  the  latent  image  is 
as  fully  impressed  in  a dry  as  in  a wet  plate,  time  for 
time,  and  that  the  whole  secret  lies  in  getting  at  it. 

Ttvickcnham,  February  8th,  18G9. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 


BY  WILLIAM  ENGLAND.* 


IRON  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  ALFRED  NELSON. 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  iron  will  be  found 
a most  useful  developer,  if  not  the  developer,  in  dry- 
plate  work,  as  it  is  now  in  the  wet  process.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  in  an  iron  developer  appears  to  be 
the  bringing  of  the  dry  film  into  a state  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible similar  to  that  of  the  wet  before  development ; the 
difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  waterproof  state  of  the 
collodion  film  when  once  dry.  If  we  could  find  some  sub- 
stance which,  when  introduced  into  collodion  and  dried 
with  it,  would,  when  immersed  in  water,  again  assume  the 
soft  state,  a great  point  would  be  gained.  That  the  film 
can  be  to  some  extent  softened,  and  iron  development  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  I practi- 
cally proved  the  other  day  when  working  dry  plates.  In 
this  case  the  development  by  iron  was  completely  successful 
after  pyro  had  signally  failed  to  bring  out  even  the  faintest 
trace  of  an  image. 

Having  to  “ do  some  bits  ” of  architecture  at  a ceitain 
hour  one  morning,  I prepared  for  that  purpose  dry  plates 
by  Mr.  England’s  modification  of  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  as,  having  been  a believer  in  albumen  with  collo- 
dion for  some  years,  I adopted  this  arrangement  during 
last  season,  and  always  with  great  comfort  and  success.  On 
the  occasion  in  qaestion,  however,  a hitch  came,  commencing 
with  a dirty  dull  morning,  thick  haze,  which  seemed  deter- 


Any suggestion  bearing  on  this  subject  will,  I am  sure,  be 
welcomed  by  any  unhappy  sufferer  who,  like  myself,  is 
destined  to  make  the  disagreaable  discovery,  from  time  to 
time,  that  “ a thing  of  beauty”  is  not  always  a “joy  for 
ever,”  particularly  when  one  takes  hold  of  a valuable  nega- 
tive which  has  been  stored  away  for  some  time,  and  dis- 
covers the  fact  that  its  beauty  is  destroyed  beyond  redemp- 
tion. I presume  most  photographers  have  met  with  these 
misfortunes,  and  will  readily  understand  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  alluded  to.  I refer  to  the  splitting  of  the  film,  and 
formation  of  minute  cracks  all  over  the  picture,  or  the  film 
itself  rising  into  ridges.  This  last,  by  the  way,  I have 
seldom  seen  with  my  own  negatives,  but  some  photographers 
experience  this  form  of  disease  only;  others,  lik  myself,  are 
more  afflicted  with  the  former,  whilst  some  few  operators 
claim  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  disorder.  As  1 do  not 
happen  to  belong  to  the  last-named  fortunate  class,  cases 
of  necessity  have  compelled  me  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
cause,  or  discover  a preventive,  of  the  evils  before  mentioned. 
No  doubt  one,  ana  perhaps  the  primary,  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  negatives  is  insufficient  washing;  yet  when 
every  possible  care  has  been  taken,  we  cannot  be  quite  sure 
that  our  negatives  are  safe. 

I think  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Spiller,  a short  time 
since,!  t°  store  the  negatives,  or  the  boxes  containing  them, 
in  a sort  of  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus,  or  receptable 

* The  y holographic  Journal. 
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lined  with  felt  or  other  non-conducting  medium,  is  likely 
to  be  a valuable  idea.  This  plan  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
protection  against  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and,  to 
some  extent,  also  against  moisture.  I have  made  many 
experiments  with  the  view  of  finding  a perfect  protection 
for  the  negative ; but  no  plan  has  yet  proved  quite  reliable. 
I feel  convinced  that  the  varnish  alone  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon;  for  I have  tried  many  samples,  and  in  no 
case  have  the  negatives  been  entirely  preserved  from  injury, 
though  some  have  become  spoilt  sooner  than  others.  I 
think  if  we  could  cover  the  negatives  with  a substance 
calculated  to  hermetically  seal  up  the  film,  so  to  speak, 
when  out  ot  use,  a step  would  be  gained  ; and  with  this 
view  I have  been  led  to  try  the  coating  of  the  film  with 
white  wax  This  can  be  very  conveniently  effected  in  the 
following  way: — Dissolve  virgin  wax  in  oil  ot  turpentine  to 
about  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Apply  this  composi- 
tion with  a plug  of  cotton-wool  to  the  varnished  negative 
before  putting  it  away  in  the  plate-box.  When  again  re- 
quired for  use,  slightly  warm  the  negative,  and  rub  the  sur- 
face with  a piece  of  clean  cotton-wool.  The  wax  is  easily 
removed,  and  the  surface  presents  a nicely  polished  appear- 
ance, and,  at  the  same  time,  any  dirt  that  may  have  been 
adhering  to  the  negative  is  removed  with  the  wax.  Plates 
protected  in  this  way  I have  purposely  subjected  to  very 
rough  treatment,  such  as  extremes  of  temperature,  moisture, 
and  exposure  to  strong  acid  fumes,  without  the  slightest 
injury  resulting.  I feel  very  sanguine  that  by  waxing  the 
negatives  before  storing  them  away  an  efficient  protection 
will  be  afforded.  As  a final  remark,  I may  say  that  I have 
never  known  a negative  to  become  spoilt  by  the  splitting  of 
the  film  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  pressure-frame  and 
was  constantly  printed  from.  On  this  point  I can  speak 
decisively,  as  some  of  my  negatives  have  been  in  constant 
use  for  many  years,  and  not  a single  instance  of  injury  of 
the  above  description  has  occurred.  This  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  protect  the  nega- 
tives from  atmospheric  influences  when  not  in  use. 


ON  ACTINOMETRY. 

BY  LOUIS  BINQ.* 

I.n  introducing  to  you  this  evening  the  subject  of  Actino- 
rnetry,  I would  ask  your  kind  indulgence  as  to  any  erroneous 
expressions  I may  make  use  of,  as  I am  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  language. 

Having  carried  on  a series  of  experiments,  by  moans  of 
tubes  of  various  magnitudes,  and  with  mica  actinomoters 
which  were  inserted  at  the  bases  of  tubes,  the  following 
results  became  apparent : — 

1.  That  diffused  light,  on  entering  a tube  at  one  end, 
varies  in  intensity  within  the  tube  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  aperture  where  the  light  enters. 

2.  That  any  number  of  tubes,  whatever  their  magnitudes, 
contain  the  same  intensity  of  light,  if  the  ratios  of  their 
diameters  to  their  length  are  equal,  and  if  we  absorb  the 
light  that  may  be  reflected  from  their  sides. 

As  a corollary  it  may  be  added  here, — 

That  light  varies  in  intensity  within  a tube  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  tube. 

3.  The  same  variations  in  the  intensities  of  light  also 
take  place  upon  the  sides  of  tubes,  although  the  intensity  of 
light  at  any  given  point  on  the  side  of  a tube  is  not  equal 
to  the  intensity  at  the  same  point  within  the  tube. 

4.  The  above  theorems  govern  also  the  variations  of  the 
actinic  powers  of  light  within  tubes,  and  on  the  sides  of 
tubes. 

Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  an  instrument  which 
I have  constructed  upon  these  principles,  and  which  I namo 
the  Tube  Actinometer. 

It  consists  of  a rectangular  box,  to  one  side  of  which  a 
square  tube  is  applied.  At  the  aperture  of  the  tube  there  is 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  February  9th,  1868. 


a slide  with  a rectangular  opening,  by  moving  which  you 
can  either  admit  light  into  or  exclude  it  from  the  tube. 
Oue  side  of  tho  tube  is  made  of  yellow  uon-actinic  glass, 
and  the  opposite  or  interior  side  is  made  of  white  glass. 
By  looking  through  the  yellow  glass  you  can  watch  the 
action  of  light  in  the  tube  by  simple  inspection.  A scale 
is  marked  on  the  strip  of  white  glass  by  means  of  a 
standard  tint.  The  side  of  the  box  to  which  the  tube  is 
fixed  is  made  to  take  off,  and  is  held  in  its  place  by  means 
of  four  little  springs,  like  the  back  of  a dark  slide.  A 
cylinder  is  placed  within  the  box,  against  which  the  white 
glass  of  the  tube  is  pressed,  and  which  is  surrounded  with 
sensitive  paper.  The  top  of  the  box,  where  you  see  a milled 
head,  is  also  made  to  take  off.  This  milled  head  is  fixed  to 
a rod  which  passes  through  the  cylinder,  and  by  means  of 
which  you  are  enabled  to  turn  the  cylinder  either  way.  By 
unscrewing  this  little  top  piece  you  can  remove  the  milled 
head,  and  then  the  top  of  the  box.  Now  you  can  also 
lift  the  cylinder  out  of  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
it  with  sensitive  paper.  This  is  done  once,  in  the  morning, 
for  the  work  of  the  whole  day.  After  inserting  the 
cylinder  you  replace  the  top  of  the  box,  the  milled  head 
and  its  little  screw.  Fix  the  side  with  the  tube,  and  you 
have  only  for  every  fresh  exposure  to  give  a slight  turn  to 
the  cylinder,  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  in  order  to  bring  a 
fresh  part  of  the  paper  forward,  at  the  back  of  the  white  glass. 

The  standard  tint  with  which  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
are  marked  is  not  a necessity  ; it  is  simply  a matter  of  great 
convenience,  because  you  are  enabled  thereby  to  make  use  of 
a comparatively  short  tube  for  very  long  exposures.  It 
might  be  compared  to  the  use  of  cwts.  upon  a weighing- 
scale,  instead  of  using  only  qrs.  of  cwts.,  for  example.  The 
scale  presents  a series  of  little  spots  which  appear  dark  by 
contrast  with  the  white  paper.  As  the  action  of  light  pro- 
ceeds downwards  within  the  tube,  one  spot  after  another  will 
appear  white  by  contrast  with  the  sensitized  paper  which 
has  become  darkened.  The  distances  between  the  ten  divi- 
sions of  the  scale  have  been  so  calculated  that  not  only  do 
they  form  an  harmonic  progression,  but  also,  when  any 
given  spot  appears  white,  the  next  following  will  still  appear 
dark  by  contrast.  A few  exposures  for  various  periods  of 
time  may  be  seen  on  the  instrument. 

The  capacity  of  the  screw  to  turn  either  way  is  an  especial 
point  which  I aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  human  eye  can  only  judge  reliably  of  tints  by 
comparison  ; but  even  there  it  is  apt  to  err.  In  comparing, 
however,  a whole  series  of  tints  with  one  another,  the  possi- 
bility of  error  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  By  turning  the 
screw  slightly  back,  you  can  at  any  time  bring  your  last  ex- 
posure side  by  side  for  comparison  with  your  present  expo- 
sure at  the  back  of  the  white  glass,  and  you  can  judge  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  by  simple  inspection,  if  the  two  series 
of  visible  tints  are  alike  oi  not. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  object  of  this  instrument.  It 
is  to  print  all  photographs  by  its  aid. 

The  actinometer  is  intended  to  remain  stationary  at  the 
place  where  you  expose  your  negatives.  Ascertain,  by  in- 
spection of  your  first  positive,  what  degree  of  exposure  you 
require  for  the  negative,  exposing  during  the  same  period  of 
time  the  instrument  by  opening  the  slide.  Mark  now  upon 
the  negative  the  number  which  you  observe  in  the  instru- 
ment. On  printing  your  second  positive,  you  wait  for  the 
approximate  appearance  of  the  number,  which  you  can 
observe  through  the  yellow  glass.  Then,  grasping  the 
milled  head,  you  turn  the  cylinder  slightly  back  in  order  to 
compare  your  second  exposure  with  the  first,  and  thus  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time  to  turn  the  screw  until  you  find  the 
two  series  of  tints  exactly  alike.  The  second  positive  will 
now  have  the  same  tint  as  the  first.  Thus  continuing,  you 
gain  the  important  advantage  of  printing  all  your  positives 
of  exactlv  the  same  tint,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
accomplish  by  the  method  of  printing  by  inspection  now  in 
common  use  ; on  tho  other  hand,  over  or  under-exposed  pic- 
tures are  here  only  possible  through  the  most  wilful  careless- 
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ness.  ]n  fact,  you  produce  superior  work  and  avoid  losses. 
If  you  wish  to  gain  (I  would  almost  say)  perfection  in  the 
equality  of  the  tints  of  your  positives,  remove  the  actino- 
meter  from  time  to  time  to  some  obscurely  lighted  place, 
take  off  the  front,  and  then  compare  the  tints  which  you  see 
on  the  sensitive  paper.  This  occupies  no  more  time  than 
examining  a print  in  the  frame. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  by  introducing 
this  novel  feature  in  the  production  of  photographic  pic- 
tures, the  patrons  of  photography  may  be  disposed  to  pay 
better  prices,  and  the  profession  might  get  rid  of  the  in- 
jurious depression  which  exists  at  the  present  time. 

I must,  however,  state  now,  that  this  instrument  is  not 
constructed  for  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
direct  rays  must  be  screened  by  means  of  a blind  made  of 
tissue-paper  or  fine  linen,  both  from  the  negatives  and  the 
actinometer,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  print  by  their  action  ; 
or  ground  glass  may  be  used  instead,  in  order  to  render  the 
parallel  rays  of  the  sun  diffused.  The  screen  or  ground 
glass  should  be  fixed  at  some  distance  from  the  negatives 
and  instrument. 

I venture  to  recommend  photographers  never  to  print  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
positive  which  is  printed  in  diffused  light  has  more  depth  in 
the  shadows  and  more  brilliancy  in  the  high  lights.  When 
printing  in  diffused  light,  the  photographic  action  starts,  as 
it  were,  from  all  sides,  and  encircles  every  particle  composing 
the  negative,  which  does  not  take  place  with  the  rapidly 
piercing  parallel  rays  of  the  sun,  and  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  superiority  of  positives  printed  in  diffused  light ; 
also  the  brown  tone  which  seldom  leaves  the  sun-printed 
positives  during  the  processes  of  toning  and  fixing,  even  if 
not  objected  to,  gives  a certain  flatness  of  appearance  to  the 
positives,  in  consequence  of  a want  of  depth  in  the  darkest 
shades. 

A much  smaller  instrument  than  that  now  exhibited  will 
be  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  the  field,  applicable,  for 
instance,  to  the  timing  of  the  exposure  of  dry  plates. 

For  scientitic  measurement  of  the  actinic  power  of  light, 
a wider  tube  is  used.  The  more  exact  and  minute  you  wish 
to  make  your  calculations,  the  wider  the  tube  must  be, 
because  the  divisions  of  the  scale  can  then  be  greatly  aug 
mented. 

By  applying  clockwork  to  the  screw  at  the  base  of  the 
cylinder,  for  the  purposes  of  giving  the  latter  a slight  turn 
at  any  chosen  division  of  time,  the  actinic  power  of  light  at 
any  given  locality  is  registered  for  the  whole  day.  No 
assistant  is  required.  The  instrument  is  charged  once  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  you  remove  the  sensitive 
paper  with  all  the  changes  of  light  that  may  have  taken 
place  during  the  day  registered  thereon. 

For  measuring  the  actinic  power  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  a convex  mirror  is  applied  to  the  aperture  of  the  tube. 
The  tube  is  inclined  at  a right  angle  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  mirror  is  so  applied  that  it  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
sua  in  divergent  directions  into  the  tube.  In  order  to  make 
these  measurements  continuous  and  correct,  the  whole  appa- 
ratus must  be  placed  in  connection  with  a heliostat 

In  concluding  this  subject,  permit  me  once  more  to  refer 
to  the  principles  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
I would  observe  that  by  their  application  you  can  calculate 
the  exact  quantities  of  light  that  are  admitted  into  any 
photographic  studio,  or  that  fall  upon  any  particular  spot 
therein.  If  you  want  to  increase  the  power  of  light  in  any 
of  your  studios,  the  most  efficacious  meaus  to  accomplish 
this  would  be  to  cut  down  the  sides,  to  lower  the  roof — in 
fact,  to  dwarf  them  ; a much  greater  quantity  of  light  would 
then  be  admitted  through  the  skylights. 

In  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  buildings,  architects  could 
calculate  the  exact  quantities  of  light  which  are  admitted" 
into  rooms  of  various  dimensions,  and  they  could  thus  avoid 
a deficiency  of  daylight  illumination  in  large  meeting- 
halls,.  workshops,  or  offices,  whereby  a saving  of  artificial 
lighting  might  often  be  effected. 


THE  PORCELAIN  PICTURE. 

How  to  Make  It. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  FENNEMORE.* 

Many  excellent  formula;  for  the  production  of  these  beau- 
tiful pictures  have  been  published,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and,  therefore,  I have  nothing,  perhaps,  that 
is  new  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  formulae,  my  object  being 
more  especially  to  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  many 
fail  to  produce  good  results  with  any  degree  of  uniformity. 

As  the  collodio-chloride  process  is  the  one  principally 
used,  and  as  it  is  the  one  most  beset  with  trouble  to  the  in- 
experienced, I shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  it.  With  care, 
however,  it  may  be  made  to  work  with  great  uniformity.  I 
have  tried  many  of  the  chlorides  for  the  production  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  in  collodion,  but  can  find  none  that  answers 


so  well  a3  lithium.  My  formula;  for  collodio-chloride 
follows  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

...  60  grains 

Chloride  of  lithium 

...  8 „ 

Citric  acid 

...  8 „ 

Plain  collodion  ... 

...  8 ounces. 

A French  journal  recommends  the  use  of  tartaric  acid  in 
place  of  citric  acid,  as  giving  more  brilliant  results,  but  1 do 
not  find  it  so.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I could  not  get  as  pure 
a sample  of  the  acid  here  as  can  be  obtained  in  France. 
Those  who  wish  can  try  it ; the  proportions  are  the  same. 
The  general  complaint  of  those  who  fail  in  making  porce- 
lain pictures  is,  that  the  collodion  will  work  very  well  for  a 
day  or  so,  and  then  becomes  useless.  There  may  be  several 
reasons  for  this,  but  the  principal  trouble  is  in  the  mixing. 
The  ingredients  are  generally  dissolved  in  water,  and  added 
to  the  collodion.  Now,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  mixing 
them  in  this  way,  failure  will  be  the  result  from  the  start. 
The  reason  is  that  ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  but  a very 
small  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  a solution  of 
silver  iii  water  is  added  to  the  collodion,  the  excess  of  ether 
and  alcohol  will  precipitate  a large  portion  of  the  silver  to 
the  bottom  in  very  fine,  transparent  crystals,  which  are  not 
visible  on  account  of  the  creamy  appearance  of  the  collodion, 
and  thus  we  are  deprived  of  the  excess  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of 
brilliant  pictures.  Moreover,  the  result  is  a rusty-lookiug. 
slate-coloured  print;  whereas,  had  the  proper  proportion  of 
chloride  and  free  nitrate  been  combined  in  solution,  the 
result  would  have  been  a vigorous  print,  of  a blight  cherry- 
red  colour. 

Another  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  two 
solutions  are  poured  together,  the  one  having  the  power  to 
precipitate  the  contents  of  the  other,  they  should  always  be 
poured  together  very  slowly  and  with  frequent  agitation, 
unless,  indeed,  we  wish  to  produce  a precipitate  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
In  making  collodion  we  want  the  reverse,  t.  e.,  a very  fine 
deposit,  and  to  have  it  remain  suspended  in  the  collodion 
for  the  longest  time  possible.  A collodion  that  allows  the 
chloride  of  silver  to  fall  to  the  bottom  in  any  appreciable 
quantity  will  never  make  a first-class  picture. 

Having  given  the  above  explanation  of  the  nature  of  pre- 
cipitation, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand it,  I now  proceed  to  give  my  method  of  making  the 
collodio-chloride  : — To  four  (4)  ounces  of  ether  and  three  (3) 
of  alcohol,  I add  forty  (40)  grains  of  gun-cotton  ; dissolve, 
and  filter.  I have  two  8-ounce  bottles,  the  cue  containing 
the  filtered  collodion,  the  other  empty.  I now  put  sixty 
(60)  grains  of  silver  in  a small  mortar,  and  pulverize  it  very 
fine.  I then  add  a few  drops  of  water — not  enough  to  dis- 
solve it,  but  enough  to  make  it  into  a white,  pastey  mars. 
I now  pour  in  a small  portion  of  the  plain  collodion,  and 
triturate  it  with  the  pestle  until  saturated,  then  let  it  stand 
for  a minute  or  two  to  let  the  undissolved  portion  settle  to 
the  bottom  ; then  carefully  decant  it  into  the  empty  bottle, 
pour  more  on  from  the  stock-bottle,  grind,  and  decant  as 
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before,  and  so  ou  until  all  is  dissolved.  In  this  way  I get 
the  silver  in  perfect  solution.  So  far,  it  can  de  done  in  the 
light.  Now  I wash  out  the  mortar,  and  put  in  the  eight 
(8)  grains  of  chloride  of  lithium,  eight  (8)  grains  of  citric 
acid,  and  one  (1)  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  dissolve.  I now  go 
into  the  dark  room,  and  add  it  to  the  collodion,  a drop  or 
two  at  a time,  shaking  thoroughly  after  each  addition  until 
all  is  added. 

It  is  now  ready  for  use.  This  collodion  do.'s  not  look 
white,  but  has  a thin,  bluish-white  look,  partially  trans- 
parent, and  without  sediment.  It  will  work  well  to  the  last 
drop. 

The  plates  should  be  albuminized  with  fresh  albumen, 
and  be  perfectly  dry  before  being  used.  They  should  be 
toned  in  a very  weak  toning  bath,  say  1 grain  of  gold  to  10 
ouuccs  of  water  made  slightly  alkaline. 

THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

By  this  process  very  line  pictures  may  be  made,  perhaps 
even  better  than  with  coliodio-chloride,  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  troublesome.  Proceed  as  follows  : — Take  the  whites 
of  4 fresh  eggs,  and  2 ounces  of  water  in  which  is  dissolved 
8 grains  of  chloride  of  strontia,  and  beat  them  up  together 
to  a sti ft'  froth.  They  should  be  beaten  until  you  can  turn 
the  dish  upside  down  without  the  contents  falling  out.  Set 
aside  for  several  hours  to  settle.  When  you  wish  to  use  it, 
filter  it  through  a clean  piece  of  flannel,  and  coat  the  plates 
evenly  with  t lie  albumen.  Should  it  show  a disposition  to 
flow  unevenly,  breathe  on  the  plate  ■ this  will  give  a 
layer  of  moisture  that  will  allow  it  to  flow  as  desired. 

Itear  them  up  in  a place  free  from  dust  to  dry. 

When  you  wish  to  print,  sensitize  them  in  the 
following  bath  ; — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ounces 

Nitiate  of  silver  ...  ...  240  grains. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  water,  and  add  3 or  4 drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  add  8 ounces  of  alcohol. 

This  gives  a bath  containing  10  ounces  of  solution, 
with  15  grains  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 

The  large  proportion  of  alcohol  is  added  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen,  and,  more  particular!}’,  to  allow 
the  plate  to  diy  evenly  and  quickly.  The  plates 
should  be  dipped  in  a vertical  bath,  the  same  as  for 
collodion  negatives,  lint  thesolution  should  be  filtered, 
and  the  bath  washed  oat  before  each  lot  of  plates  are 
sensitized  ; when  dry  they  are  ready  to  print.  The 
only  trouble  to  be  apprehended  in  this  process  is  scum 
and  dust-spots  on  the  plate.  They  can  be  avoided, 
as  I said  above,  by  albuminizing  away  from  any 
dust,  and  having  the  solution  and  bath  perfectly 
clean  when  about  to  use  them.  They  can  be  toned 
in  the  ordinary  bath,  but  should  have  a very  weak 
hypo  bath — say  1 ‘ounce  of  hypo  to  10  of  water — to 
remain  from  five  to  ten  minutes  immersed  in  it, 
according  to  the  temperature. 

I hope  a fair  trial  will  be  given  to  the  above,  and 
that  the  little  extra  trouble  it  gives  to  dissolve  the 
silver  in  the  manner  pointed  out  will  not  be 
objected  to.  Should  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
require  any  more  information  with  regard  to  it,  I 
shall  be  happy,  through  your  journal,  to  give  it  to 
them. 


make  the  argand  lantern  what  is  desired  for  showing  photo- 
graphic transparencies,  and  for  this  purpose  I introduced  a 
triple  condenser,  which,  in  other  words,  means  one  of  shorter 
focus  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  that  enables  us  to  get  our 
light  closer  to  it,  and  consequently  to  seize  upon  a greater 
number  of  the  emitted  rays.  But  this  was  uot  ali.  The 
sharpness  and  detail  in  photographic  slides  requires  an 
achromatic  lens  for  the  necessary  definition  of  the  image  on 
the  screen,  but  a photographic  portiait  lens  or  any  double 
combination  lens  absorbs  too  much  of  the  light,  which  we 
can  ill-afford  to  lose,  so  I employed  a single  achromatic 
power  of  wide-angle,  to  secure  as  large  a picture  as  possible 
at  a short  distance  from  the  screen,  and  I thus  obtained  a 
really  brilliant  and  well-defined  10-foot  picture,  though  I 
ouly  aimed  at  an  8-foot  one  in  the  first  instance. 

I he  next  point  was  to  arrange  all  the  apparatus  in  such 
a way  as  to  bring  it  within  the  smallest  packing  compass, 
and  render  the  lecturer  as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
ordinary  obstacles  that  present  themselves  in  a strange  place. 
In  the  same  box  with  the  lantern  I packed  a cabinet  to 
contain  the  slides,  so  contrived  that  they  were  always  kept 
in  methodical  order  for  use,  were  never  exposed  to  meddle- 
some hands,  and  could  be  put  under  lock  and  key  the 
moment  the  exhibition  was  over.  Over  this  cabinet  slipped 
a shell-frame,  and  when  the  case  was  unpacked  all  these 
parts  could  be  clamped  one  above  the  other  to  form  a stand 
for  the  lantern,  which  was  then  raised  so  as  to  be  exactly 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN 
APPLIED  TO  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

BY  SAMUEL  UIQHLET,  ESQ  , F.Q.S.,  ETC.* 

New  System  of  Lantern  Apparatus. — Having  given  a 
resumi  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  improving  our  sources 
of  light  since  1863,  I may  state  that  with  the  weaker  ones, 
such  as  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  “ hydro  carbon 
lamps,”  I found  we  must  also  look  to  our  optical  appliances 
to  aid  us  in  picking  up  all  the  light  we  could  seize  on  to 


i central  with  the  screen  employed.  The  screen  I use  is 
opaque,  white,  and  seamless,  having  the  appearance  ot 
flexible  whitewash,  and  is  the  finest  surface  on  which  to 
exhibit  views  t>  the  greatest  perfection.  This  is  obliged 
to  be  wound  on  a roller  to  preserve  its  face.  The  packing- 
case  for  this,  likewise,  forms  a supporting  framework,  so 
that  by  the  above  system  I am  able  to  place  all  my  appa- 
ratus in  any  position  I desire,  untrammelled  by  the  presence 
of  furniture  or  wall  pictures,  that  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  to  be  removed.  The  apparatus  can  be 
arranged  in  a few  minutes  ; and  I can  pack  it  all  away  as 


* Continued  from  p.  79. 
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quickly,  thus  giving  the  exhibitor  the  greatest  amount  of 
independence  and  the  least  amount  of  trouble  in  arranging 
his  appliances. 

I use  a pair  of  the  condensed  gas  bottles,  arranged  in 
connection  with  a gas  dissolver,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Malden*  but  which  I have  since  brought  into  very  com- 
pact form,  all  being  worked  by  a single  cock  and  lever-arm. 
This  arrangement  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
“ dissolving  faus,”  and  gives  the  exhibitor  far  greater  power 
in  producing  dioramic  effects,  for  by  the  old  method  the 
lights  in  both  lanterns  were  always  and  unchangeably  of 
equal  value,  but  by  adjusting  with  a lever  arm  this  gas 
dissolver  allows  of  an  exact  balance  bring  established 
between  the  scene  and  the  superposed  “ effect,”  while  both 
gases  are  economised,  for  if  “dissolving”  from  one  scene 
into  another,  the  oxygen  is  gradually  turned  quite  off  one 
lantern,  and  only  a small  jet  of  hydrogen  is  left  alight,  for 
obvious  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  I must  say  that  the  honour  of  introducing 
this  system  of  instruction  into  our  collegiate  establish- 
ments and  higher  branches  of  education  is  due  to  Colonel 
Tchepelevsky,  backed  by  the  Russian  Government ; thus, 
as  I have  said,  in  a foreign  country  he  has  introduced  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  I will  use  all  my  power  to 
hammer  it  home. 


“AUX  DEUX  CRAYONS,”  OR  TINTED  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BELL.f 

The  following  will  be  found  a durable  process  for  securing 
the  tinted  pictures  now  becoming  fashionable,  and  dubbed  as 
above.  Make  two  solutions,  viz. 


No.  1 

Powdered  aloes 
Alcohol  


1 ounce 
12  ounces 


No.  2. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

Liq.  ammonia  15  drops 

Immerse  the  .albumen  prints  in  solution  No.  1 until  they 
take  a bright  lemon  colour,  then  wash  them  well,  and  put 
them  in  solution  No.  2.  Let  them  remain  until  they  take  a 
warm  orange  colour,  aud  again  wash  them.  Mount,  and 
touch-up  the  whites  with  Chinese  or  any  good  white,  and 
the  blacks  with  india  ink.  After  touching  up  the  whites 
and  blacks,  coat  the  pictures  with  the  following  : — 

Plain  collodion 6 ounces 

Castor  oil 12  drops 

The  deeper  the  tint  required  the  longer  the  prints  must 
remain  in  the  aloes  solution.  Too  long  immersion  in  the 
ammonia  solution  will  reduce  the  tint. 


Carresyan&mc. 

SIMPLE  NITRATE  BATHS  p.  DOCTORED  BATHS. 

Me.  Editor, — I once  more  introduce  a subject  in  the 
columns  of  the  Photographic  News  cautioning  the  amateur 
and  inexperienced  student  against  quackery  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  sensitizing  bath,  &c. ; and  in  attempting  to  do  so  I 
wish  to  impress  on  their  minds  that  [ state  my  experience 
openly  and  candidly,  not  only  from  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
also  from  well  studied  and  elaborate  practical  experience. 

The  valuable  discovery  of  Mr.  Archer  in  perfecting  the 
agency  of  collodion  in  the  practice  of  photography  is  now 
nearly  eighteen  years  old.  During  this  period  great  im- 
provements in  the  collodion  process  have  been  made  in 
various  ways,  and  we  may  still  look  forward  for  its  further 
progress,  as  we  hope  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  limits  of  its 

* See  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  March  29th,  1866. 
t Philadelphia  Photographer. 


perfection.  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  much  merit  is 
due  to  each  individual  person  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
advancement  of  the  art,  which  should  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  all  its  followers  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
well  to  caution  the  student  against  placing  conGde  nee  in 
unfounded  theory,  an  example  of  which  appeared  lately 
in  one  of  the  photographic  almanacs.  This  part  shall 
not  make  further  reference  to,  but  I wish  to  m ake  the 
student  sensible  of  the  mistaken  notion  that  long  dis- 
covered and  condemned  formulae  are  to  be  agai  n brought 
under  notice,  as  such  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disue- 
tude.  It  would  be  therefore  absurd  to  dwell  any  further  on 
facts  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which 
govern  chemical  affinity,  and  which  are  disapproved  of  in 
practice,  as  will  be  explained  in  conclusion;  consequently, 
at  this  age  of  the  collodion  process,  no  discovery  has  ac- 
quired general  recognition  in  practice  but  those  found  to 
give  results  of  the  greatest  excellence,  such  general  recogni- 
tion sparing  many  disappointments,  and  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  follow  fixed  details,  to  produce  with  much  certainty 
a successful  photographic  picture.  I make  this  preliminary 
statement  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  student  more  fully 
that  amongst  the  various  additions  and  supposed  improve- 
ments devised  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  this 
process,  only  those  are  selected  which  are  correct  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  and  are  found  in  practice  to  succeed. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  solutions  to  the  photographer,  and  its  contamination 
by  contact  with  any  organic  substance,  or  by  a violation 
of  the  laws  which  govern  its  treatment,  is  so  fatal  to  success, 
that  all  other  efforts  prove  fruitless.  Consequently,  the  first 
point  in  this  direction  the  student  has  to  guard  against  is, 
when  making  his  bath,  not  to  purchase  impure  nitrate  of 
silver,  not  to  use  impurely  distilled  water,  aud  to  bear  in 
mind  that  some  samples  of  iodide  of  potassium  contain 
many  impurities,  such  as  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash,  aud  chloride  of  potassium  ; and  to  ensure  its  purity 
and  suit  it  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  the  safest  way  is 
to  dissolve  it  in  strong  alcohol,  and  filter,  as  in  this 
liquid  both  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  insoluble. 
After  the  several  precautions  to  be  used  in  mixing  the 
bath,  similar  precautions  have  to  be  observed  in  keeping  it 
carefully  from  the  various  dangers  of  contamination  ; 
but  all  this  comes  very  easy  to  the  experienced  photo- 
grapher, and  the  student  can  only  learn  to  do  so  by 
practice.  But  the  student  at  this  stage  of  photography  has 
very  little  trouble  in  making  rapid  progress,  as  every  part, 
step  by  step,  is  placed  before  him  in  type.  Not  so  with 
the  student  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  ; there  was  very 
little  facility  afforded  him  of  any  importance  in  this 
way  ; all  was  up-hill  work  ; and  so  it  was  all  endless  study, 
close  applLation,  and  perseverance  to  the  end  with  him. 
Still,  with  all  the  facilities  of  the  present  day,  it  is  strange 
to  learn  how  some  amateurs  and  inexperienced  professionals 
treat  chemicals  as  if  they  were  sworn  to  cling  to  danger 
rather  than  shun  it ; and  in  observing  their  various  modes 
of  manipulation,  preparations,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
stumble  at  a straw,  and  jump  over  a camel ; by  this  I mean 
that  they  are  over-exact  in  the  wrong  place,  and  careless 
where  caution  is  imperative. 

The  student  should  bear  in  rniud  that  dosing  the  bath 
is  strictly  prohibited,  and  that  the  simpler  the  hath  is 
made  the  better  and  longer  it  will  continue  in  good  order. 
The  use  of  cyanido  of  potassium  and  such  nostrums  to 
the  nitrate  bath — stopping  nothing  short  of  lime  and 
mortar — should  be  explained  to  the  student,  so  as  to  initiate 
him  into  a knowledge  of  the  dangerous  effects  which  are 
sure  to  follow.  The  method  by  which  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  prepared  is  fully  explained  at  page  111,  Photographic 
News,  November  12th,  1858,  in  a letter  by  MM.  Eordos 
and  Gelis,  who  are  manufacturers  of  this  salt,  which  will 
show  that  the  average  percentage  of  five  different  samples 
was  only  47  and  53  of  foreign  matter. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  a strong  alkaline  react  Von 
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damp  air,  from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  it  smacks  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  prussic  acid,  which  is  a cyanide  of 
hydrogen.  In  solution  it  changes  quickly.  The  salts  are 
in  all  cases  converted  into  cyanides,  and  exist  in  solution 
in  the  form  of  soluble  double  salts,  which,  unlike  the  double 
iodides,  arc  not  affected  by  dilution  with  water.  As  space 
does  not  permit  of  further  illustration,  in  conclusion  I add, 
for  the  student’s  further  information,  that  photograph)’  is 
truly  a science,  and  though  operators  may  slightly  differ  in 
manipulation,  chemists  in  the  preparation  of  chemicals,  and 
opticians  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  still  the  results  yielded 
(photographic  pictures)  are  obtained  by  fixed  and  unalter- 
able laws;  and,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  increases, 
we  may  fairly  hope  uncertainty  will  cease,  and  that  the 
same  precision  will  at  length  be  obtained  as  th.1t  with 
which  chemical  operations  are  usually  performed. 

Clonmel,  February  1th,  18C9.  Patrick  O’Conner. 


COCKLING  OF  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  observed,  in  some  of  the  late  numbers 
of  the  News,  remarks  on  the  “ cockling  of  large  prints  and 
the  remedies  there  suggested  not  seeming  altogether  very 
feasible,  I have  ventured  to  advance  my  method,  which  is  so 
simple  it  is  a wonder  it  is  not  in  general  use  everywhere. 

I enclose  a small  sample  of  the  “ plate  board  ” which  I 
use  for  backiug-up  the  prints  instead  of  cloth,  using  five  or 
six  thicknesses,  aud  then  an  addition  of  a layer  or  two  of 
cloth.  The  paper  can  be  used  damp  or  dry  ; and  since  I 
have  been  using  this  board  for  backing  I have  never  had  a 
misprint  from  the  paper  not  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
the  negative  in  every  part  ; and  sometimes  have  used  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  sheets  per  day. — I am,  very  respect- 
fully, George  R.  Warren. 

Cambridgeport , Massachusetts,  February  1,  1869. 


SECRET  DODGES  AND  OPENNESS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  seems  very  evident,  from  the  remarks  that 
have  occurred  in  this  paper  during  the  last  few  weeks,  that 
my  lctler  published  on  the  29th  ult.  has  been  very  much 
misunderstood.  I am  prepared  to  take  the  blame  to  myself, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  would  like  to  make  a few  observations 
by  way  of  explanation,  especially  as  I agree  with  nearly  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  yet  remain  unshaken  as  regards  the 
little  expose  that  l wished  to  deprecate. 

That  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  were  perfectly  justified 
in  playing  a good  trick  on  the  hypercritical  critics  is  un- 
questionable ; but  that  it  was  policy  of  Mr.  Cherrill  to  ex- 
pose the  same  publicly  to  the  London  Photographic  Society 
is  very  questionable,  especially  as  the  criticism  referred  to 
emanates  from  a source  that  is  totally  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  is  best  answered  by  being  left  quite  unnoticed  as  well  as 
unanswered. 

There  are  very  few  but  have  heard  or  read  most  favourable 
criticisms  of  these  art  productions,  and  many  enquiries  were 
naturally  made  at  the  meeting  as  to  where  these  unfavour- 
able criticisms  came  from  ; and  when  informed,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  others  besides  the  writer  that  it  was  foolish  to 
have  noticed  them,  especially  in  the  way  and  manner 
referred  to ; for  not  only  was  Mr.  Cherrill  anxious  to  state 
that  a piece  of  earth  had  been  used,  but,  to  carrv  out  that 
wise  old  saying,  “ Seeing’s  believing,”  must  necessarily 
bring  the  very  piece  all  the  way  fiom  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and,  in  a dramatic  style,  crumble  the  same  to  pieces  before 
the  eyes  of  the  members,  and  exclaim,  “ There  it  is  !” 

Thus  ended  what,  in  my  humble  estimation,  was  (minus 
this  exhibition)  a very  good  and  useful  paper.  I might  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  if  Mr.  Cherrill  particularly  wished  to 
expose  publicly  the  critics,  and  he  had  told  us  that  a portion 
of  a certain  picture  against  the  wall  was  not  taken  from 
nature,  but  was  a trick  played  upon  the  hypercritical,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  discovered  by  anyone,  he  would  have 


fulfilled  all  that  could  have  been  desired  without  disclosing 
what  the  trick  was. 

In  some  excellent  remarks  from  yourself,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  define  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  dodges,  and 
this  was,  of  course,  a most  illegitimate  trick  or  dodge,  the 
exposure  of  which,  even  under  protest,  was,  I think,  a mis- 
take. I trust  none  of  your  numerous  readers  will  think  for 
a moment  that  I advocate  secrecy  in  photography.  I would 
most  emphatically  denounce  anything  of  the  kind  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art;  and 
such  men  as  you  name  in  your  leading  article  are  men 
worthy  of  honour,  not  only  for  their  laborious  researches, 
but  also  for  their  thorough  openness.  And  whilst  on  this 
subject,  I would  like  to  remark  that  T consider  those  that 
neither  contribute  their  experience  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  nor  assist  in  any  way  the  various  societies  repre- 
senting the  art,  arc  unworthy  the  name  of  photographers, 
whatever  their  individual  success  may  have  been. 

Thus  I trust  it  may  be  understood  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion 1 have  pointed  out,  I fully  appreciate  the  able  paper  of 
Mr.  Cherrill,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I cannot  compliment 
that  gentleman  upon  his  reply  to  my  letter.  lie  takes  very 
high  ground,  but  fails  in  maintaining  his  position,  for  if 
Mr.  Cherrill  thinks  his  arguments  are  unanswerable,  I fear 
he  has  a very  incorrect  estimate  of  his  argumentative  abili- 
ties. “ Mr.  Hooper  ” did  *•  split  on  the  rock,”  he  admits, 
but  not  one  word  was  said  in  his  letter  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ingenious  practical  method  employed  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill  for  their  combination  printing. 
Such  dodges  as  these  are  of  immense  value,  and  should 
always  be  communicated  ; and  the  best  proof  of  my  not 
having  denounced  such  dodges  is,  that  at  the  end  ot  the 
letter  referred  to  I give  publicity  to  a dodge  in  combination 
printing  that  I am  sure  in  the  hands  of  many  will  prove  of 
much  value.  As  regards  sending  the  communication  to 
two  papers,  although  partly  unintentional,  nevertheless,  I 
think  it  bad  taste  of  Mr.  Cherrill  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
dividual rights  of  correspondents  to  the  photographic  press. 
Surely  he  may  safely  leave  such  matters  to  the  discretion  of 
the  writer  ; and  although  he  says,  “ 1 cannot  approve  of  the 
plan,”  yet  he  must  know  that  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence, 
and  not  usually  deprecated. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  remark — which,  bye-the-bye,  was  a 
quotation,  viz. — “ that  photographers  did  not  tell  all  they 
knew.”  This  I stated  to  be  a great  truth,  and  I still  hold 
that  opinion,  though,  of  course,  with  very  many  exceptions  ; 
and  I am  glad  to  add,  that  I believe  there  is  more  openness 
amongst  English  photographers  than  continental,  and  it 
was  more  with  reference  to  such  as  only  publish  parts  of  a 
process,  leaving  out  the  secret  needful  to  success,  that  I 
alluded.  I rejoice  to  think  of  the  rapid  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  twelve  years  that  1 have  studied 
the  art;  and  as  I have  for  some  time  been  an  experi- 
mentalist, shall  continue  to  have  much  pleasure  in  commu- 
nicating my  experiences  from  time  to  time.  Thanking  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  for  your  courtesy,  1 remain,  yours  truly, 

68,  Canonbury  Park  South,  N.  Geo.  Hooper. 


PERSULPHATE  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — 1 feared  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  correct  an 
error  in  your  contemporary  without  incurring  a risk  of  pro- 
voking his  characteristic  rudeness.  That  your  own  moderate 
article  and  my  letter  have  excited  anger  are  the  only  things 
made  plain.  For  the  rest,  whether  he  justifies,  ormodifies,  or 
apologizes  for  his  former  error  seems  uncertain,  forheappears 
to  have  a talent  for  “ darkening  counsel  by  the  multitude  of 
words  without  wisdom.”  I lave  no  desire  to  enter  into 
discussion  with  him ; but  I should  like  to  know  what  he 
means  by  the  “ doubtful  ruse  of  a nom  de  plume."  What  is 
a “ doubtful  ” ruse  ? How  is  the  use  of  a nom  de  plume  a 
ruse  ? And,  being  himself  without  a name,  an  unknown, 
unannounced,  impersonal  we,  what  does  he  mean  by  “ not 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  responsibility”  which  may  attach 
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to  his  words  by  adopting  a non  de  plume  ? In  what  sense 
has  this  unnamed  and  impersonal  writer  a more  definite 
name  to  boast  of  than  yours,  Veritas  ? 


P IIOTO-MEZZOTIXTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  use  of 
gelatine  in  thin  sheets  as  a medium  in  producing  the  mezzo- 
tint photographs  described  in  your  article  last  week.  I 
found  this  substance  to  answer  admirably  when  experi- 
menting in  this  direction  a few  years  since.  Any  requisite 
thickness  may  be  used  without  materially  obstructing  the 
light.  The  kind  I used  was  that  used  by  confectioners  for 
cases  or  envelopes  for  sweetmeats ; it  is  nearly  colourless, 
allowing  several  thicknesses  to  be  employed  if  required. 
Probably  it  would  be  better  to  make  sheets  of  various 
thicknesses  by  pouring  on  to  a glass  plate  alternate  films  of 
plain  collodion  and  gelatine. — I am.  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 
Hackney,  February  1 6th,  1860.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


yrocctbiiigs  of  Societies. 

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  8tli  ult.,  M.  Balard, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Carlos  Belyas,  a Portuguese  gentleman,  presented  the 
Soc  ety  with  an  album  of  photographic  spacimens,  among  which 
was  a picture  of  the  tomb  of  lnes  de  Castro,  taken  by  means  of 
magnesium  light,  demonstrating  satisfactorily  the  great  degreo 
of  brilliancy  and  clearness  which  may  be  possessed  by  photo- 
graphs produced  in  this  manner. 

M.  Davanne,  in  the  name  of  11.  Chevrier,  presented  two 
prints  obtained  from  a heliographic  plate  of  Nicephore  Niepce. 

M.  Blanquart  Evrard  called  attention  to  some  photographs 
produced  between  the  years  1851  and  1855  by  means  of  his  old 
printing  process,  which  had  not  suffered  any  alteration  since 
their  production. 

M.  Soulier,  in  offering  to  the  Society  several  prints  pro- 
duced upon  a carbon  pellicle,  and  fixed  to  glass,  called  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  photographs  of  this  kind  may  suffer 
alteration.  If  enclosed  between  two  glasses  before  being  per- 
fectly dry,  and  before  the  gelatine  lias  been  rendered  completely 
insoluble,  the  gelatine  is  apt  to  allow  the  pigment  in  suspension 
to  separate  itself,  and  the  picture  is  hereupon  spoilt  ; care 
should,  therefore,  always  be  taken  to  render  the  gelatine  in- 
soluble, and  to  ensure  the  perfect  desiccation  of  the  plate,  when 
the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  a very  permanent  character. 

M.  de  Gaffier  produced  a collection  of  prints  which  are  to 
form  part  of  the  illustrations  of  a new  work  by  that  gentleman. 
The  book  is  to  contain  200  photographs,  produced  by  means  of 
MM.  Tessie  du  Motay  and  Marechal’s  process,  the  copper 
plates  from  which  they  aie  struck  off  being  capable  of  yielding 
250  copies. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  announced  the  completion  of 
some  satisfactory  results  with  MM.  Schaeffner  and  Mohr's 
carbonate  of  silver  printing  process.  The  investigation  witli  the 
material  would  bo  continued,  and.  in  the  meantime,  it  was 
hoped  that  other  photographers  would  make  trial  of  the  paper, 
specimens  of  which  the  introducers  would  bo  happy  to  provide 
any  member  with. 

M.  Romain  Talbot,  in  the  name  of  M.  Liesegang,  presented 
the  Society  witli  a specimen  of  pyroxyline  manufactured  from 
paper.  This  product,  to  which  the  inventor  had  given  the 
name  of papyroryle,  possesses  the  property  of  being  easily  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  exerts  no  action  whatever  upon 
the  iodides  and  bromides. 

M.  Davanne  had  experimented  with  the  product,  and 
confirmed  the  statement  that  the  material  dissolved  readily 
without  residue. 

M.  Briois  questioned  the  novelty  of  the  preparation,  which 
was  used  by  all  manufacturing  chemists. 

M.  Romain  Talbot  admitted  that  paper  pyroxyline  had  been 
prepared  for  some  time  past,  but  this  was  the  first  time  of  its 
having  been  manufactured  in  largo  quantities. 

M.  Marion  presented  the  members  with  some  specimens 


of  his  new  printing  material,  denominated  papier  mica 

chloruri. 

A letter  was  read  from  M.  Gautier,  sanctioning,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  the  proposal  of  the  Society  to  hold  a photo- 
graphic exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  l Industrie,  to  open  on  the 
1st  May,  and  close  (list  July. 

The  conditions  relating  to  the  exhibition  were  then  read, 
and  the  members  of  the  jury,  fifteen  in  number,  elected. 

M.  Duchemin  read  a paper  on  the  Production  of  Photo- 
graphs upon  Enamelled  Glass,  and  demonstrated  at  the  samo 
time  the  manner  of  operating,  pioducing  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes  a finished  vitrified  photograph. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  of  London  College,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  18th 
inst.,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  in  the  chair. 

After  some  routine  proceedings,  Mr.  How  proceeded  to 
exhibit  a fine  collection  of  magic  lantern  slides,  by  means  of  an 
excellent  lantern  and  the  oxy hydrogen  light.  The  Chairman 
(Mr.  Statham)  added  considerable  interest  to  tbs  exhibition  by 
some  interesting  preliminary  remarks,  and  by  comments  of  an 
instructive  character  on  the  various  subjects —architectural, 
microscropic,  &c. — which  were  exhibited.  Tho  exhibition  con- 
cluded by  some  kaleidoscopo  effects  in  the  lantern. 

A brief  conversational  discussion  on  the  value  of  photo- 
graphic slides,  and  tho  importance  of  obtaining  a number  of 
series  illustrative  of  the  various  sciences,  followed,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and 
some  others  took  part ; and  after  some  votes  of  thanks,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


Salk  in  tbe  j$tubio. 

Prints  with  White  Pigment  on  Black  Paper. — Mr. 
Biair  has  recently  favoured  us  with  an  interesting  example 
of  his  work  with  white  pigment  on  black  paper,  used  instead 
of  a black  pigment  and  white  paper,  as  in  the  carbon  processes 
generally.  Tho  effect  is  peculiar  and  interosting  : it  illustrates 
strikingly  the  importance  of  tho  material  forming  the  image 
possessing  a proper  amount  of  translnconcy  to  give  gradation 
in  the  image.  The  print  in  its  normal  state  seems  hard  ami 
wanting  in  delicate  gradations,  but,  on  being  moistened  to 
render  tho  layer  cf  white  pigment  less  opaque,  we  at  once 
obtain  a soft  and  well  graduated  print. 

Photography  for  Book  Illustration. — Mr  Cirbutt,  of 
Chicago,  informs  us  that  he  1ms  just  completed  the  illustration 
of  a biographical  work  for  which  he  lias  produced  50,000 cabinet 
portraits. 

Bridal  Card  Envelopes. — Mr  Solomon  has  recently  called 
our  attention  to  a very  pretty  selection  of  fancy  envelopes  for 
card  pictures,  suitable  for  bridal  or  other  festal  or  compli- 
mentary gifts.  Within  the  envelope  is  an  aperture  for  tho  card 
picture,  and  over  it  an  embossed  and  beautifully  coloured 
wreath  or  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  designs  are  various,  and  all 
pretty. 

The  Sun. — An  interesting  lecture  on  the  Sun  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  a few  days  ago,  at  University  College, 
in  which  the  great  aids  furnished  by  photography  to  solar 
observations  were  especially  pointed  out.  Ho  said  that  tho 
photographic  age  had  advanced  rapidly  our  knowledge,  because 
it  supplied  an  unerring  picture  of  tho  changes  and  object  ; 
whereas  the  human  eye,  not  being  able,  with  certainty,  to 
retain  the  picture,  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  doubtful.  At 
the  Kew  Observatory  photographs  of  the  sun  had  been  regularly 
taken,  principally  by  Mr.  Do  la  Rue  and  two  other  observers, 
and,  from  these  observations,  a vast  insight  into  their  nature 
has  been  obtained.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  the  eclipse  of  1860. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  in  tiie  Nitrate  Bath.  — In 
another  page  a letter  appears  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr. 
P.  O’Connor,  in  which  he  denounces  the  use  of  cyanide  as  an 
agent  for  rectifying  the  bath  as  dangerous  and  empirical. 
Since  the  use  of  cyanide  tor  this  purpose  was  first  proposed  in 
our  own  pages  by  Mr.  Tully,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  its 
action  has  been  much  discussed.  Two  or  three  things  are 
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tolerably  certain  on  the  subject : first,  that  it  does  frequently 
restore  a disordered  bath  to  perfect  working  order ; second,  that 
it  is  an  empirical  remedy,  the  exact  action  of  which  is  not  well 
Understood;  and  that,  from  the  impure  character  of  commercial 
cyanide,  the  photographer  who  introduces  it  into  his  bath  gets 
a singular  compound,  the  character  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  at  all  times  to  determine.  Mr.  O’Conror's  strong  point  is, 
that  a bath  treated  with  it  soon  breaks  down  again.  This  is  a 
point  upon  which  a photographer  in  large  practice  is  in  a better 
positiun  to  speak  than  an  experimentalist  or  an  amateur.  In  a 
second  letter  on  the  subject  Mr.  O’Connor  says  that  when  the 
remedy  was  first  proposed  he  gave  the  matter  full  attention. 
He  says: — “ Wo  collected  from  amateurs  every  foggy  bath  we 
could  possibly  catch  hold  of,  and.  aided  by  a clever  photographic 
chemist,  who  was  a photographer  as  well,  we  made  various 
experiments,  and  did  all  justice  to  the  cyanide  cure,  in  order 
to  discover  its  real  effects  on  the  bath.  Five  cures  were  pretty 
successfully  made,  and  of  sixteen  more  baths,  after  being  equally 
treated,  four  were  a little  improved,  but  very  unsatisfactorily  ; 
twelve  other  baths  failed  altogether.  We  then  succeedei, 
shortly  after,  in  making  ten  other  trials.  We  boiled  the 
cyanide  in  proof  spirits,  and  crystallized  it,  but,  in  this  case,  six 
were  improved,  of  which  four  worked  well,  but  four  failed 
toinlly  ; but  we  found  in  all  cases  that  the  cured  baths  soon  got 
out  ot  order  again,  and  were  then  beyond  all  further  remedv. 
I assure  you  that  no  person  could  be  more  anxious  than  I am  to 
learn  anything  useful  in  the  art,  no  matter  from  whom,  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  from  my  own  experience,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  avoid  the  cyanide  cure.” 

Ownership  of  a Negative.— A rather  curious  question  was 
tried  in  a law  court  in  Paris  the  other  day,  respecting  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a photographic  negative.  M.  Yvon,  the  artist, 
exhibited,  some  few  years  since,  a remarkable  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Solferino,  ir.  which  a figure  of  the  Emperor  on  horse- 
back occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place.  In  order  to  make 
the  resemblance  of  his  Majesty  as  exact  as  possible,  M.  Yvon, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  engaged  MM.  Bisson  to 
proceed  to  the  Tuileries,  and  there  to  produce  for  him,  the  artist, 
aud  under  his  directions,  a portrait  of  the  Emperor,  from  which 
he  might  finish  his  work.  The  portrait  was  very  successful,  and 
the  proprietorship  of  the  negative  was  the  matter  in  dispute. 
MM.  Bisson  had  since  sold  their  business  to  M.  Placet,  who 
claimed  the  cliche  as  his  property;  but  M.  Yvon  argued  that 
he  was  the  true  proprietor,  for  MM.  Bisson  only  in  reality  lent 
the  use  of  their  apparatus;  he  had  ordered  the  portrait  which 
he  required,  had  superintended  the  pose,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  the  negative  should  bo  delivered.  The  court  took  M. 
Y von  s view  of  the  case,  and  ordered  the  cliche  to  be  given  up, 
but  awarded  M.  Placet  300  francs  by  way  of  compensation. — 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Plain  Papers  and  Paper  for  Development. — We  have 
recently  received  from  Messrs.  Bovey  and  Rivot  some  examples 
ot  prepared  photographic  papers,  amongst  which  we  find  a very 
admirable  plain  paper,  or,  rather,  a paper  with  something  yield- 
ing a very  fine  and  exceedingly  smooth  matt  surface.  Floated 
on  an  ordinary  bath  containing  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
treated  throughout  as  ordinary  albuminized  paper,  it  gives  ex- 
ceedingly good  results.  It  is  sensitive,  prints  of  a good  brown 
tint,  tones  to  any  colour  required,  and,  with  a moderately 
vigorous  negative,  yields  very  fine  prints  The  paper  prepared 
for  development  is  stated  to  be  prepared  with  a new  formula, 
in  which  neither  bromide  nor  iodide,  and  but  a little  chloride,  is 
used.  It  is  floated  on  an  ordinary  bath,  and  exposed  under  a 
negative  for  about  a minute  to  diffused  light,  until  a trace  of  an 
image  appears.  It  is  then  developed  with  a solution  of  pyro, 
and  yields  a very  vigorous  image  of  a rich  brown  colour,  which 
in  the  finished  picture  is  a deep  purple  brown,  or  black.  We 
have  rarely  seen  so  good  a colour  in  developed  prints. 

Colouring  Zinc. — Zinc  may  be  given  a fine  black  colour  by 
cleaning  its  surface  with  sand  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  immersing  it  for  an  instant  in  a solution  composed  of  4 
parts  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  in  40  parts  of  water 
acidulated  with  1 part  of  sulphuric  acid,  next  washing  and 
drying  it.  The  black  coating  adheres  firmly,  aud  takes  a 
bronze  colour  under  the  burnisher.  Brass  may  be  stained 
black  with  a liquid  containing  2 parts  arsenious  acid,  4 of 
hydrochloric  acid,  1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  8 of  water. — 
Chemical  News. 

Utilizing  Waste  Products. — Tn  a recent  paper  on  this 
subject,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Simmonds  said  : — 
‘‘In  the  factories  where  albuminized  photographic  papei  is 


made,  a considerable  quantity  of  paper  is  spoiled  in  the  process, 
and  it  is  then  of  but  very  little  uso.  In  Paris  and  Berlin  this 
paper  has  always  been  washed  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
albumen,  and  then  worked  up  into  envelopes.  Dr.  Jacobson 
has  found  a new  use  for  this  paper.  He  proposes  to  stain  it 
with  aniline  colours,  and  to  employ  it  for  labels,  covers  of 
boxes,  and  general  decorative  purposes.  By  being  splashed 
with  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  various  aniline 
colours,  the  waste  of  these  albuminized  papers  is  now  con- 
verted into  marbled  paper  of  a much  more  beautiful  appearance 
than  what  is  produced  by  the  old  process,  from  the  grren- 
gold  lustre  which  tho  films  of  those  substances  possess.  The 
papers  obtained  by  this  method  retain  the  gloss,  the  bright 
‘ satin  ’ surface,  of  the  albuminized  material,  and  are  almost 
as  brilliant  by  transmitted  as  by  reflected  light.  They  are  said 
to  be  well  adapted  for  shades,  trasparencies,  paper  lamps,  and 
other  means  of  decorative  illumination.”  Dr.  Jacobson  has 
favoured  us  with  some  examples  of  this  dyed  albuminized  paper 
with  designs,  labels,  &c.,  printed  in  gold  or  other  bronze,  the 
result  being  very  effective. 

Tempering  and  Preserving  Glue. — Dr.  Vander  Wcyde, 
writing  to  the  Scientific  American,  says : — 11  In  addition  to 
former  remarks  on  this  subject,  I will  state  that  a cement  for 
leather,  wood,  &c. — at  present  sold  from  wagons  in  different 
large  cities  of  the  United  States— consists  simply  of  glue 
boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  very  finely  powdered 
white  lead  ; this  appears  to  produce  a combination  even  supe- 
rior to  that  made  with  Paris  white,  which  I mentioned  before. 
Glue  is  often  found  to  crack  in  very  dry  localities,  particu- 
larly when  the  objects  glued  together  are  not  in  close  contact, 
but  have  a thin  layer  of  glue  between  them  ; in  which  case 
they  sometimes  fall  apart.  Very  thin  layers  of  dry  glue  are 
not  only  exceedingly  hard,  but  also  more  or  less  brittle.  This 
brittleness  they  do  not  possess  when  not  extremely  dry,  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  this  dry  and  consequent  brittle  condition, 
the  addition  of  a very  small  quantity  of  glycerin  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  for  the  same  reason  that  for  many  pur- 
poses glass-hard  steel  is  less  strong  than  soft-tempered  steel. 
The  quantity  of  glycerine  must  be  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A liquid  glue,  far  superior  to  any  mucilage,  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  glue  in  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  hot 
vinegar,  adding  a fourth  of  alcohol  and  a little  alum.  This 
preparation  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  when  placed  in  closed 
bottles,  and  will  glue  together  horn,  wood,  mother-of-pearl,  &c. 

Action  of  Water  on  Lead. — Professor  Parkes,  F.R.S.,  of 
Netley,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  seen 
that  the  action  or  non-action  ot  water  on  lead  could  not  be 
ontirely  accounted  for  by  the  usual  statements  on  the  subject; 
and  lately  Dr.  Frankland  has  made  a curious  observation,  which 
may  throw  light  on  the  subject.  He  found  that  water  which 
acted  on  lead  lost  this  power  after  passing  through  a filter  of 
animal  charcoal.  He  discovered  this  to  be  owing  to  a minute 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  passing  into  the  water  from  the 
charcoal;  on  comparing  two  natural  waters,  that  of  the  river 
Kent,  which  acts  violently  on  lead,  and  that  of  the  river 
Vyrnwy,  which,  though  very  soft,  has  no  action  on  lead,  ho 
found  that  the  latter  water  contained  an  appreciable  amount  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  while  none  could  be  detected  in  tho  Kent 
water.  This  observation  may  probably  explain  much  of  the 
discrepancy  of  evidence  in  respect  of  the  action  of  soft  water  on 
lead. 


Corresyon&ntts. 

Latin  Signatures. — A correspondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 
“ Allow  me,  through  you,  to  offer  the  same  advice  to  some  of  your 
correspondents  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  given 
to  one,  when  asked  his  advice  about  writing  despatches  : ‘ Never 
quote  Latin.’  What  can  have  induced  your  otherwise  sensible 
correspondent  to  sign  himself  ‘ Lux  Graphicus  ’ ? Many  of  your 
readers  are  highly  educated  men,  to  whom  such  ignorance  as  this 
(when  coupled  with  the  pretence  to  learning  that  is  thus  assumed) 
is  positively  painful.  I will  not  say  that  it  dirties  the  publication 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  appear,  but  still  it  cannot  but  raise  a smile 
at  human  weakness.  An  ambitious  correspondent  in  a morning 
paper,  the  other  day,  signed  himself  ‘Sum  homus  Londanum.’ 
This  phrase,  as  well  as  ‘ Puella  Formosus,’  ‘ Foemina  Honestus,’ 
‘ Homo  Proclara,’  each  and  all  of  these  phrases  are  as  correct  Latin, 
and  not  more  so,  than  your  pleasant  correspondent’s  ‘ Lux  Gra- 
phicus.’ ” It  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  with  propriety'  interfere 
with  the  choice  or  formation  of  a nom  tie  plume  on  the  part  of  our 
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correspondents,  and  although  good  latinity  is  desirable,  proper 
names  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  law. 

Marion  asks  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News 
can  inform  her  if  they  know  of  any  opening  abroad  for  a first- 
class  colourist.  We  should  be  glad  to  help  Marion  to  the  informa- 
tion she  desires,  but,  on  a little  reflection,  she  will  see  that  our 
business  columns  will  aid  her  best  in  such  a quest.  She  will  occa- 
sionally find  advertisements  for  first-class  colourists  to  go  abroad. 
There  was  one  recently.  Or,  by  advertising,  her  announcement 
may  reach  persons  requiring  colourists. 

Thomas  Stotii  arid — You  will  find  a full  description  of  Mr.  Skaife’s 
“Lucella  Lamp”  on  p.  361  of  the  Photographic  News, 
Yol.  XI.  It  consists  of  a lamp  for  burning  a powder,  gives  a very 
intensely  actinic  light,  which,  by  giving  an  instantaneous  flash  of 
light,  illuminates  the  object  to  be  taken.  The  addition  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  to  sulphate  of  iron  would  not  produce  double  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  its  equivalent.  To  form  the  double  sulphate,  take 
139  grains  of  proto.sulphate  of  iron  and  66  grains  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia ; these,  dissolved  in  water,  will  give  you  a solution  of 
the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  If  you  take  the  two 
salts  in  these  proportions,  dissolve  them  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  then  crystallize : you  will  obtain  crystals  of  the  double 
sulphate.  When  you  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
formed,  and  if  acetic  acid  is  present,  it  will  convert  the  carbonate 
of  iron  into  acetate  of  iron,  which  will  give  great  intensity,  but 
will  probably  render  a longer  exposure  necessary.  The  occurrence 
of  red  nitrous  fumes  does  not  afford  an  indication  of  the  entire 
solution  of  the  silver. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — The  subscription  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  or  Parent  Society,  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  one  guinea 
annually,  and  a guinea  entrance  fee.  The  subscription  to  the 
North  and  South  London  Societies  is  half  a guinea  each  annually. 
Thero  are  no  especial  duties  required  of  members.  Their  attend- 
ance at  meetings  is  desirable,  and,  so  far  as  they  can,  their  contri- 
butions to  the  general  interest,  by  the  exhibition  of  specimens,  the 
taking  part  in  discussions,  and  contribution  of  papers  ; but  none 
of  these  things  are  imperative.  2.  The  best  means  of  recovering 
silver  from  washing  is  throwing  it  down  as  a chloride  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ; and  when  sufficient  is  accumulated,  reduce  it 
yourself,  or  send  it  to  a refiner  to  reduce.  3.  The  electric  light, 
although  very  intense,  is  not  sufficiently  steady  for  convenient  use 
in  enlargement.  It  is  not  so  good  for  the  magic  lantern  as  the 
oxyhydrogen  light. 

W.  F.  (Lisnasken). — The  size,  proportions,  &c.,  of  your  studio 
must  very  much  depend  on  circumstances ; but  we  may  state  gene- 
rally that  in  building  a glass  room  we  should  prefer  to  build  it  of 
a simple  oblong  form,  with  the  ordinary  ridge-roof ; not  less  than 
26  feet  long  by  12  or  14  feet  wide ; 14  feet  high  at  the  ridge  and 
9 feet  high  at  the  eaves.  At  each  end  a background  with  5 or  6 
feet  overhead  opaque,  all  the  rest  of  the  roof  glass ; at  each  end 
about  4 feet  of  each  side  opaque.  In  this  we  should  have  a very 
complete  system  of  blinds,  by  which  the  light  could  be  stopped 
out  entirely  from  any  part,  and  a second  series  of  a thin  material 
to  admit  a soft  light.  By  these  blinds,  assisted  by  screens,  our 
aim  would  be  to  keep  all  light  out  of  the  room,  except  such  as  was 
required  to  illuminate  the  sitter,  and  all  light  out  of  the  camera, 
except  that  which  was  reflected  from  the  objects  intended  to  form 
the  picture. 

K.  D.  (Bournemouth). — You  slightly  misconceive  the  purpose  of 
the  medium  in  producing  what  are  termed  photo-mezzotints.  The 
object  is  not  to  interpose  a screen  with  a certain  amount  of  opacity 
between  the  paper  and  negative,  but  to  interpose  a screen  as  per- 
fectly transparent  as  possible,  but  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow 
the  rays,  after  passing  through  the  negative,  to  become  a little 
diffused  before  reaching  the  sensitive  surface.  Your  plan,  there- 
fore, of  making  screens  of  different  degrees  of  opacity  would  not 
quite  meet  the  case.  Thanks  for  your  offer  of  suggestions.  We 
shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  them. 

H.  S. — You  do  not  state  whether  your  unsatisfactory  results  were 
on  paper  or  opal  glass.  It  is  very  difficult  to  aid  you  when  you 
state  that  you  fail  in  working  carefully  with  a process  which,  in 
our  hands  and  those  of  others,  has  given  perfect  success.  If  vour 
collodio-chloride  had  been  properly  prepared,  it  would  not  have 
answered  on  albuminized  paper  at  all,  because  albuminized  paper, 
being  salted,  would  decompose  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
collodio-chloridc,  and  would  yield  a comparatively  insensitive  sur- 
face of  chloride  of  silver.  The  fact  that  you  got  the  best  results 
on  albuminized  paper  suggests  that  you  must  have  very  consider- 
able excess  of  free  nitrate,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  a little 
more  of  the  chloride  solution  will  probably  help  you. 

Sbxrab  Egroeg. — What  is  termed  “ blurring  ” in  dry-piate  nega- 
tives is  an  encroachment  of  the  action  of  light  upon  tho  dark 
parts  of  a picture,  and  is  chiefly  seen  when  a very  strongly  lighted 
object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  a very  dark  object,  as  when  a 
window  is  opposite  the  lens  in  taking  a dark  interior.  It  is  chiefly 
present  in  plates,  the  sensitive  coating  of  which  is  very  transparent , 
and  is  caused  by  the  light  passing  through  the  film  and  being  re- 
flected by  the  back  of  the  plate.  2.  All  plates,  as  a rule,  are 


better  for  development  as  soon  after  exposure  as  possible.  Gum 
lates  form  an  exception  in  permitting  delay  between  exposure  and 
_ evelopment.  The  gum  preservative  should  be  fresh  mixed. 
The  developer  will  be  better  fresh  made.  The  lens  you  mention 
is  a very  excellent  one.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the'  time  of  ex- 
posure ; so  many  things  modify  it,  such  as  the  strength  of  the  light, 
the  character  of  the  subject,  the  size  of  stop,  &c. 

Ignorant. — We  duly  received  your  plates  and  letter,  and  answered 
your  questions  in  the  next  issue  of  the  News,  namely,  January 
29th.  We  informed  you  that  the  marking  caused  by  varnishing 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  character  of  the  collodion,  which  gave  a 
film  partially  soluble  in  alcohol ; when,  therefore,  an  alcoholic 
varnish  is  applied,  the  film  becomes  partially  dissolved,  and  hence 
the  injury  to  the  negative.  The  use  of  a fr  sh  sample  of  collodion, 
or  applying  a weak  solution  of  gum  arabic  to  the  negative  after 
fixing  and  washing,  is  the  remedy.  From  whom  do  you  obtain 
your  N ews  ? It  is  issued  regularly  from  our  office.  If,  therefore, 
your  newsagent  or  bookseller  supply  you  irregularly,  tho  fault 
does  not  rest  with  our  publisher. 

Young  Photo. — We  have  not  tided  tho  cabinet  leas  you  name, 
but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will  be  as  quick  as  the'  other  you 
mention.  We  cannot  discuss  the  lenses  of  different  makers  by 
name  in  these  pages.  If  you  send  a list  with  numbers  to  identify 
them  we  can  indicate  that  most  likely  to  suit  your  purpose. 

J.  M. — The  only  supposition  upon  which  we  cm  account  for  your 
failure  with  the  golden  syrup  preservative  is,  its  possible  impurity. 
There  should  be  nothing  in  golden  syrup  to  cause  a precipitate. 
Try  another  sample. 

G.  R.  F. — The  toning  trouble  you  describe  is  still  perplexing,  and 
we  can  only  account  for  it  on'the  supposition  that  the  sample  of 
chloride  of  gold  really  did  contain  a good  deal  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Regarding  the  repeated  use  of  tho  same  solution  for 
toning,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  possibility.  We  con- 
tinually do  it,  with  the  lime  bath,  the  acetate  bath,  the  Bovey  bath, 
and  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  We  have  been  engaged  in  some 
printing  experiments  this  week,  and  have  employed  an  old  sulpho- 

" cyanide  bath  which  had  been  made  before  Christmas.  It  toned 
perfectly  without  any  addition  of  gold.  Thanks  for  the  plain 
paper  communication.  It  is  very  interesting. 

T.  Dodds. — We  have  devoted  many  articles  in  the  News  and  Year- 
Book  to  the  production  of  transparencies  and  enlarged  negatives. 
In  our  Year-Book  for  1868,  page*73,  you  will  find  full  instruc- 
tions for  producing  transparencies.  There  is  also  a detailed  article 
in  the  News,  Yol.  XI.,  page  547  ; in  the  Year-Book  for  186.5 
you  will  find  the  subject  of  producing  enlarged  negatives  fully 
treated.  Both  subjects  would  require  too  much  space  to  permit  of 
treatment  in  this  column. 

Fixtures. — The  system  of  neutralizing  the  nitro-hydrocliloric  acid, 
instead  of  evaporating  it,  is  often  productive  of  trouble,  as  you  get 
a large  excess  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  in  solu- 
tion. The  green  tint  is  probably  duo  to  copper  in  the  gold.  Try 
keeping  the  solution  a few  days  before  toning. 

P.  Ewing. — The  letter  was  forwarded.  The  omission  of  tho 
address  was  an  accidental  oversight. 

W.  T.  Bovey. — Received.  Thanks. 

A.  E.  D. — A correspondent  asks  for  the  address  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson,  a gentleman  engaged  in  photographic  colouring  and  copy- 
ing paintings.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  oblige  him  1 

J.  J.  C. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  sells  11  leather  ccllodion 
but  we  have  found  that  any  good  tough  collodion,  with  the  requisite 
proportion  of  castor  oil  added,  will  serve.  The  opalescence  of  the 
film  may  generally  be  removed  by  warming  it  gently  before  a fire. 
We  will  write  shortly. 

Several  Articles  in  type  are  again  compelled  to  stand  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


yijotograpfjg  lIcgtstneD. 

Messrs.  Debbxuam  and  Sox,  Luton, 

Photograph  of  Plait  Hall. 

Messrs.  Galbraith  and  Co., 

Photographic  Group  Earl  and  Countess  of  Roden  and  the 
Missel  Reilly. 

Mr.  C.  Wtrall,  Southampton, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Cope. 

Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Hall,  Wakefield, 

Photograph  from  Painting  of  Baron  Hawke. 

Mr.  S.  II.  Ftfk,  Glasgow, 

Photograph  of  R.N.  Yacht  Club  of  Greenock 
Mr.  J.  Batemax,  Canterbury, 

l’hotograph  of  the  Skull  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

Messrs.  M.  and  M.  Barat,  Banbury, 

Photograph  of  Painting  entitled  “ Banbury  Cross  Festival  in 
Olden  Times.” 

Mr.  T.  E.  Hawker,  Lostwitbiel, 

Two  Photographs  of  N.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Mr.  E Parkinson,  Mould, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  John  Davies. 

Mr.  J.  Colli xos,  Cardiff, 

Photograph  of  Drill  llall,  Cardiff,  with  Preparations  for  Ban- 
quet to  U.  S.  Giffard,  Q.C. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHERS  RELIEF  FUND. 

Just  four  months  of  the  six  have  elapsed  Within  which 
a committee  for  Working  a Photographic  Relief  Fund  must 
be  formed  in  order  to  claim  the  jG50  munificently  offered 
by  “ Gum  Gallic  Amateur.”  We  invited,  at  that  time, 
communications  from  photographers  interested  in  the 
matter,  stating  what  sum  they  would  be  willing  to  contri- 
bute to  such  a fund  if  formed  ; and  the  promises  we  have 
received  hitherto  amount  to  a little  over  150  more.  If  the 
organisation  be  formed,  we  should  like  to  see  it  commence, 
however,  with  a nucleus  of  not  less  than  £200,  and  a 
prospect  of  maintaining  a fund  by  means  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions. The  question  arises,  then,  Shall  the  necessary 
fund  be  raised,  and  that  within  two  months?  The  answer 
rests  solely  with  photographers. 

From  the  correspondence  published  in  our  pages  a 
short  time  ago,  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  no  very  certain 
or  definite  idea  prevailed  as  to  what  should  be  the  cha- 
racter and  aims  of  such  an  organization.  Some  were  dis- 
posed to  advocate  the  formation  of  a Provident  Fund,  from 
which  the  members,  having  paid  the  necessary  regular 
subscriptions,  could  demand,  under  certain  conditions  of 
need,  relief  according  to  a scale  properly  calculated  by  an 
actuary.  Such  a fund  would,  we  fear,  be  troublesome  to 
organize,  and  almost  impossible  to  maintain  in  a solvent 
condition.  In  a Friendly  or  Provident  Society  the  existence 
of  a very  large  number  of  members  is  a necessary  condition 
of  successful  working,  in  order  to  bring  into  operation  the 
law  of  averages  upon  which  the  operation  of  such  societies 
is  based.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  photo- 
graphy would  not,  we  fear,  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfactory 
maintenence  of  such  a society.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
society,  moreover,  scarcely  exists,  inasmuch  as  various 
organizations  of  the  kind,  unconnected  with  any  especial 
profession  or  business,  exist  for  those  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  such  prudential  provision 
for  a time  of  need.  It  must  be  obvious,  wo  think,  on  a 
very  little  examination  of  the  case,  that  the  formation  of  a 
Provident  Fund  of  a self-supporting  character  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable. 

In  contemplating  the  formation  of  a Benevolent  or  Relief 
Fund,  some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  our 
correspondents  as  to  the  proper  recipients  of  its  bounty. 
A very  little  reflection  here  will,  we  think,  render  it  clear 
that  the  administration  of  a relief  fund  should  not  be  cha- 
racterized by  a narrow  or  restrictive  policy.  The  fund 
once  in  existence,  its  aid  should  be  extended  to  any  necessi- 
tous person  with  sufficient  connection  with  photography 
to  come  within  the  pale  of  its  especial  sympathy  ; the  im- 
minence of  the  need,  and  the  extent  of  the  funds,  alone 
governing  the  administration  of  relief  in  every  instance. 
The  exact  extent  to  which  the  suffering  applicant  had  been 


connected  with  photography  would  not,  we  imagine,  be 
considered  at  all  in  his  time  of  need.  The  fact  that,  besides 
practising  photography,  he  had  occasionally  played  a part 
in  a pantomine,  painted  scenery,  taught  writing,  or  even 
cut  corns  or  dressed  hair,  would  rather  prove  that  he  had 
been  willing  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  was  therefore  a 
legitimate  claimant  for  relief  in  his  necessity,  than  that  he 
was  disqualified  because  lie  was  not  a photographer  pur  et 
simple. 

The  organization  necessary  for  administering  a Benevo- 
lent Fund  appears  to  us  to  be  very  simple.  A committee 
should  be  formed  with  a treasurer  and  secretary.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  that  donors  of,  say,  £10  and  upwards 
should  be  life  governors.  The  committee  would  meet  at 
stated  times,  to  consider  claims  for  relief  placed  before  them. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  for  a committee  to  possess  or 
obtain  a personal  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  claims  presented,  it  should  be  a sine  qua  non  that  the 
claims  should  be  substantiated  by  means  of  trustworthy 
testimonials  and  vouchers,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
such  testimonials  or  recommendations,  signed  by  contri- 
butors to  the  fund,  the  more  certain  would  become  the 
claim  of  the  applicant.  The  validity  and  extent  of  the 
claims  having  been  duly  decided,  the  relief  would,  of 
course,  be  proportioned  to  the  means  in  hand,  an  order  on 
the  treasurer,  with  due  regard  to  the  state  of  the  fund, 
being  in  each  case  made  by  the  committee.  The  nume- 
rous cases  of  severe  privation  and  bitter  necessity,  either 
of  a temporary  or  a permanent  nature,  which  continually 
come  under  the  attention  of  photographers  might  be  re- 
lieved by  such  an  organization  without  resorting  to  the 
doubtful  anti  inconvenient  course  of  making  special  appeals 
in  the  journals ; and  it  seems  to  us  that  as,  by  such  a plan 
as  we  have  suggested,  a fuud  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  administered,  there  will  not  be  serious  effort  re- 
quired to  raise  and  maintain  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a paragraph  in  our  Foreign  Mis- 
cellanea, that  in  Vienna  a ball  has  just  been  held  in  aid  of 
a similar  fund.  Our  immediate  resources  must  be  obtained 
by  subscription,  and  we  again  remind  our  readers  of  the 
importance  of  sending  us  some  intimation  of  their  willing- 
ness to  contribute,  so  that  a legitimate  inducement  to 
the  formation  of  a committee  may  be  found  in  the  pro- 
bability of  a respectable  fund  being  at  once  formed,  of 
which  they  will  be  required  to  take  charge. 


TRANSFERRING  SILVER  IMAGES. 

M.  Grune,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  utilized  the  possibility  of 
transferring  a silver  image  by  applying  the  result  to  various 
purposes.  In  speaking  of  transferring  the  image,  it  should 
here  be  understood  that  we  refer  to  the  image  itself,  con 
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sisting  of  metallic  particles,  and  not  to  the  collodion  or  other 
film  which  supports  it.  Dr.  Yogel  says  that  Grunc  has 
obseived  that  the  silver  picture  lies  on  the  collodion  film, 
not  in  it,  and  he  illustrated  the  fact  before  the  Berlin 
Society  by  rubbing  the  picture  off  the  film  with  his  finger 
moistened  in  oil,  leaving  the  collodion  film  perfect  and 
intact.  This  is  true,  we  apprehend,  rather  of  images 
formed  on  a horny  film  than  in  the  cases  where  a spongy 
or  porous  collodion  is  employed.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
probable  that  the  image  is  to  some  extent  embedded  in  the 
texture  of  the  film.  In  many  cases  it  is  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  image  rests  on  the  film  entirely.  Some  ex- 
amples of  enlargement  on  collodion  transferred  to  paper, 
recently  sent  us,  well  illustrated  this  fact.  The  horny  film 
of  collodion  which  had  been  employed  had  cracked  away 
in  parts,  leaving,  attached  to  the  paper,  a fine,  dead  black 
image,  of  a slightly  pulverulent  character.  Had  the  collo- 
dion been  carefully  and  evenly  removed  trom  the  whole, 
the  matt  image  left  on  this  would,  in  our  estimation,  have 
had  a finer  and  more  artistic  effect  than  it  had  with  its 
collodion  covering  intact. 

M.  Grune  utilizes  this  property  in  collodion  images  in 
various  manners.  He  recently  showed  us  a wood  block,  to 
the  surface  of  which  an  image  had  been  transferred,  giving 
a drawing  ready  for  the  engraver  without  the  drawback  of 
having  to  cut  through  a film  of  any  kind,  which  is  apt  to 
chip  or  tear  away  when  a graver  is  applied,  and  so  destroy 
part  of  the  image. 

M.  Grune,  who  is  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  some  of  his  photographic  inventions,  showed  us 
several  interesting  examples  of  the  effects  produced  by  his 
mode  of  transferring  the  photographic  image  from  silver  to 
other  metals  by  deposition  or  substitution.  The  images, 
which  consisted  of  transparencies  on  glass,  were  of  various 
colours — grey,  black,  purple,  brown,  and  red.  These  colours 
are  produced  by  what  may  be  termed  toning  the  silver 
image  with  salts  of  gold,  platinum,  uranium,  manganese, 
&c.  In  some  cases  the  toning  is  simply  used  to  give  a more 
pleasing  colour  to  the  transparency,  in  others  it  is  the 
preliminary  operation  to  firing,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
enamel  photographs.  There  is  an  interesting  field  for 
experiment  in  this  direction  which,  as  yet,  is  comparatively 
unexplored. 

Dr.  Vogel,  recently  writing  to  our  Philadelphia  contempo- 
rary, gives  Grune’s  formula,  working  in  this  direction.  For 
giving  a fine  brown  colour  to  collodion  transparencies,  M. 
Grune  takes,  he  says,  the  mixture  proposed  by  Selle,  of  salts 
of  uranium  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of 
potassium).  Selle  proposed  this  mixture  for  intensifying, 
and  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Take — 

Nitrate  of  uranium  1 gramme 

Water  (filtered) ...  ...  ...  100  grammes 

Bed  prussiate  of  potassium  ...  1 gramme 

Water  (filtered) 100  grammes 

and  mix  the  two  after  filtration. 

“ It  is  best  to  place  the  positive  or  negative  into  this 
fluid,  moving  the  dish  backward  and  forward ; this  will 
make  the  colour  more  uniform.  The  pictures  tone,  in  this 
solution,  a beautiful  brown.  When  a darker  or  blackish 
brown  is  desired,  Grune  recommends  a previous  immersion 
iu  a solution  of  platina ; washing,  and,  afterwards,  the 
application  of  the  solution  of  uranium  and  prussiate  of 
potassium.  Platina,  alone,  tones  black,  and  this,  with  the 
brown  of  the  uranium,  causes  an  intermediate  tint.” 


DR.  BORLINETTO’S  DRY  PROCESS. 

In  Dr.  Borlinetto's  •*  General  Treatise  of  Photography,” 
which  has  recently  been  published,  the  author  thus  describes 
a method  of  preparing  dry  plates  Which  he  has  used  for 
tome  time  with  very  satisfactory  results.  He  says:  — 

" I employ  a collodion  similar  to  that  indicated  by  Hard- 
wich,  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and 
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cadmium,  to  which  bromide  is  added.  I sensitize  in  a 
twelve  per  cent  silver  bath,  and  then  wash  the  plate,  first 
with  filtered  rain-water,  then  with  ordinary  water,  and 
afterwards  again  with  rain-water.  1 then  plunge  the  sensi- 
tized plate  into  a decoction  of  Levant  galls,  prepared,  a few 
days  previously  to  its  employment,  by  macerating  20 
grammes  of  gails  in  a litre  of  warm  water,  the  liquid  being 
afterwards  passed  through  a filter.  The  plate  remains  in  this 
preparation  for  a period  of  three  minutes,  and  is  then  with- 
drawn, drained  by  means  of  blotting-paper,  and  placed  in  a 
box.  If  necessary,  its  desiccation  may  be  accelerated  by 
exposure  to  warmth,  in  case  of  the  plate  being  required  for 
immediate  use.  When  perfectly  dry,  plates  prepared  in  this 
manner  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  mouths. 

After  exposure,  which  lasts  about  three  times  as  long  as 
that  of  wet  plates,  I place  the  film  in  distilled  water  tor 
two  minutes,  and  then  put  it  upon  a stand,  constructed  on 
purpose,  and  pour  over  it  a solution  compounded  in  the 
following  proportions:  — 


400  grammes 
20  „ 

1 gramme 


01 


;o  grammes 


i upon  the  plate  for  half  a 
nto  a small  vessel  in  which 


Distilled  water ... 

Acetic  acid 
Pyrogallic  acid  . 

Gallic  acid 

I allow  the  solution  to  remai 
minute,  and  then  pour  it  back 
a few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  have  previously  been 
placed  ; the  whole  is  then  again  poured  upon  the  plate. 
The  image  becomes  at  once  apparent,  and  at  the  end  of 
about  five  minutes  the  negative  is  perfect. 

“ In  case  the  negative  does  not  come  out  satisfactory,  the 
developer  is  renewed.  By  this  process  I am  able  to  produce 
skies  impermeable  to  light,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to  blacken  the  ground  of  the  negative,  a precaution  requi- 
site in  many  other  processes. 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  this  process  adopted  by 
photographers,  as  I am  quite  convinced  of  its  excellence.” 


foreign  JJlisaHaiUH. 

The  question  as  to  whom  the  negative  belongs  when  a 
photographer  undertakes  the  execution  of  an  order  has 
taken  a very  serious  turn  both  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
In  Paris  a M.  Yvon,  an  artist,  brings  an  action  against  the 
firm  of  MM.  Bisson  Freres — or,  rather,  their  successors — 
for  the  recovery  of  a negative  taken  in  obtaining  a photo- 
graph of  the  Emperor.  MM.  Bisson  delivered  the  pictures 
in  the  usual  way,  but  M.  Yvon  subsequently  claimed  the 
negative  likewise,  and  the  tribunal  before  which  the  matter 
was  tried  decided  that  the  claimant  had  a perfect  right  to 
the  plate,  although  it  awarded  the  sum  of  300  francs  to 
the  defendants,  as  representing,  it  is  presumed,  the  value 
of  the  negative.  In  Germany  a case  of  a similar  kind 
has  recently  been  argued,  and  with  a like  result.  A 

Prussian  photographer,  M.  B , received  an  order  to 

photograph  a country  chateau.  He  proceeded  with  his 
apparatus  to  execute  the  demand,  but,  during  his  journey 
to  the  scene  of  operation,  the  weather,  unfortunately, 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  a very  mediocre  result  was  the 
consequence.  His  client  pressed  for  the  supply  of  the 
pictures,  but,  on  their  arrival,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced, 
at  once  rejected  them,  and  demanded  to  be  supplied  with 
the  negative  taken.  The  photographer  hereupon  forwarded 
his  account  (a  very  modest  one,  although  his  instruments 
had  suffered  considerable  damage  from  the  weather),  but, 
as  a matter  of  course,  did  not  comply  with  his  customer’s 
demand  for  the  negative.  The  owner  of  the  villa  refused  to 

pay  the  amount,  and  M.  B accordingly  brought  an 

action,  in  which  the  defendant,  among  other  pleas,  stated 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  negative,  which  was  his  property, 
had  not  been  delivered,  he  did  not  feci  himself  bound  to 
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pay.  The  court  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  and 
condemned  the  photographer  in  the  costs.  The  latter  then 
appealed  against  the  decision,  and  obtained  a favourable 
verdict,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  nine  shillings 
for  his  labours.  On  tins  his  opponent  brings  a further 
action  to  recover  the  negative,  and  the  court  decided  that 
the  photographer  must  deliver  up  the  plate  or  pay  the 
plaintiff  the  amount  of  nine  shillings,  and  likewise  one- 
third  of  the  costs  of  the  action. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  contains  a long  letter 
from  M.  Clement,  relative  to  the  remarks  recently  made 
by  M.  Meynier,  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles, 
with  reference  to  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the  Sel 
Clement.  The  writer  states  positively  that  his  preparation 
does  not  contain  as  much  even  as  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
but  admits  that,  out  of  1,000  grains  of  the  salt,  there  are 
as  many  as  620  grains  of  different  substances  not  more 
costly  than  magnesia.  Taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
preparation  and  manufacture,  M.  Clement  contends  that 
the  price  he  charges  is  very  far  from  being  exorbitant. 

The  pictures  offered  by  the  French  Photographic  Society 
for  distribution,  in  a manner  similar  to  our  Art  Union 
drawings,  are  a very  valuable  and  interesting  collection. 
There  are  five  series  of  prizes ; viz.,  two  valued  at  500 
francs,  five  at  100,  twenty  at  50,  fifty  at  20,  and  one  hundred 
at  10  francs.  The  pictures  include  an  example  of  helio- 
chromie  upon  a silver  plate  by  Niepce,  a photograph  on 
paper  in  natural  colours  by  Poitevin,  porcelain  pictures  by 
JLafon  de  Camarsac,  carbon  prints  upon  glass  by  Soulier, 
encaustic  pictures  on  glass  by  Tessie  and  Marechal,  and 
likewise  productions  of  Leon  Levy,  Bingham,  Constant, 
Scott  Archer,  Talbot,  Davanne,  Negro,  Fargier,  Swan, 
Braun,  Despaquis,  &c.  The  issue  of  tickets  is  not  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Society,  but  may  be  purchased  by 
anybody  desirous  of  doing  so. 

MM.  Goupil  and  Co.  have  just  completed  their  estab- 
lishment in  Paris  for  working  the  Woodburytype  process, 
and  are  now  prepared  to  undertake  printing  by  this 
method  to  any  extent.  They  intend  to  take  prints  from 
the  whole  series  of  negatives  in  their  possession  by  means 
of  this  relief  process. 

The  Cabinet-format  has  become  a favourite  style  in  Ger- 
many. A very  numerous  series  of  photographs  have 
recently  been  taken  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture  in 
Home,  Florence,  Berlin,  Paris,  &c. ; the  whole  series  are 
photographed  cabinet  size,  and  are  advertised  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  ninepence  each. 

A French  journal,  La  Liberte,  has  an  interesting  article 
on  photo-engraving,  a process  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
popularized.  As  an  instance  of  the  state  of  perfection  at 
which  this  method  has  arrived,  it  is  stated  that  one  firm — 
MM.  Drivet  and  Co. — is  enabled  to  produce  an  engraving 
upon  copper-plate  of  a carte-de-visite  photograph  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  francs,  and,  moreover,  in  a very  accurate  and 
rapid  manner. 

In  reference  to  the  Sel  Encausse,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward some  time  since  as  a toning  salt  of  excellence  and 
economy,  M.  Davanne  has  made  a statement  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  a gold  salt.  At  the  last  meeting  M.  Encausse 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  “ Sel,”  and  the 
consequence  was  a very  animated  discussion  among  the 
members.  M.  Davanne,  however,  was  able  to  support  his 
statement  by  a certificate  from  the  Imperial  Mint,  setting 
forth  that  the  Sel  Encausse  contained  gold  to  the  extent 
only  of  one-tenth  of  its  weight. 

The  Photographische  Mittheilungen  publishes  a list  of 
foreign  members  of  the  German  Photographic  Associations, 
amounting  in  all  to  a total  of  nearly  two  hundred. 

A brilliant  ball  was  given  on  the  27th  ult.,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  chief  photographers  in  Vienna,  in  aid  of  a benevo- 
lent fund  for  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased  photo- 


graphers. The  assembly  was  a great  success,  and  fulfilled 
the  object  of  the  promoters  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  invitations  included  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society,  but  were  extended  to  many 
friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  art. 

In  the  Photographische  Correspondcnz  Dr.  Ilornig  con- 
tinues his  interesting  lectures  on  photography  and  photo- 
graphic chemistry.  The  objects  of  researches  undertaken 
at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  the  art  Dr.  Hornig 
classes  under  three  headings: — 1,  To  obtain  plates  for  the 
production  of  negatives  which  shall  remain  sensitive  for  a 
considerable  period  after  their  preparation  (dry  plates) ; 
2,  to  reproduce  natural  colours  in  the  camera  (helio- 
chromie)-;  3,  to  multiply  the  photographic  image  by  pro- 
cesses capable  of  yielding  a large  number  of  copies  en- 
dowed with  absolute  permanence.  After  discussing  these 
points,  Dr.  Ilornig  proceeds  to  detail  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  different  requisites  in  the  process ; as,  for 
instance,  collodion,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  (The  manner  of 
producing  each  of  these  materials,  and  the  qualities  which 
they  should  possess,  arc  described  at  some  length. 

In  the  same  journal  M.  Adolph  von  Gotz,  an  Austrian 
Royal  Academician,  gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
best  methods  of  colouring  albuminized  prints,  and  describes 
those  pigments  which  are  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Julius  Stinde,  the  president  of  the  Hamburg  Photo- 
graphic Society,  has  published  in  the  Archiv  two  very 
excellent  articles  entitled  Souvenirs  of  the  Hamburg  Ex- 
hibition. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society,  held  on  the  8th  ult., 
a discussion  took  place  upon  M.  Husnik’s  photo-printing 
process.  It  was  stated  that  the  printing  could  not  be 
effected  by  this  method  in  an  ordinary  printing  press,  from 
the  fact  of  the  relief  being  very  slight,  but  that  a litho- 
graphic press  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  high  pres- 
sure required.  A letter  was  read  from  M.  Ilusnik,  in 
which  he  stated  he  was  willing  to  part  with  the  process  for 
6,000  florins,  and  promised  to  exhibit  the  method  to  any- 
one desirous  of  seeing  the  same,  provided  the  spectator 
would  remain  at  a distance  of  six  feet  from  his  work- 
table. 

The  Zeitschrift  tier  allgem.  osterr.  Apoth.  Ver  contains  a 
note  by  Dr.  Muller  on  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  gold, 
in  which  he  recommends  that,  inasmuch  as  the  salt  exhibits 
a strong  tendency  to  dissolve  and  run,  it  should  be  heated 
to  such  a degree  that  on  cooling  it  forms  a dark  red  crystal- 
line mass.  If,  instead  of  heating  the  solution  to  this  degree, 
it  is  cooled  and  decanted,  there  remains  behind  a mass  of 
most  brilliant  colours,  composed  of  a network  of  prisms 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  salt  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  of  a less  hygroscopic  character  than  the  ordi- 
nary chloride  of  gold. 

♦ 

SOMETHING  OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERY  ENGLISH 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  DAVID  DUNCAN. 

A strange  title,  as  though  the  “something  ” was  not  inter- 
esting to  any  but  English  photographers.  To  explain,  this 
communication  is  from  “ the  other  side,”  and,  from  my  ex- 
perience in  England,  I think  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  its 
devotees  of  the  photographic  art;  but  I invite  the  attention 
of  every  photographer  who  is  unacquainted  with  or  does  not 
practise  that  which  I am  about  to  set  forth  in  this  paper. 
A bold  title,  perhaps,  yet  I will  let  it  remain  ; it  will  stimu- 
late me,  and  urge  me  to  do  my  best  to  substantiate  it.  It 
will  remind  me  to  be  careful  in  putting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  “ something.”  It  is  not  photography  in  natural  colours 
1 have  to  tell  of  ; I wish  it  was  ; but  it  is  of  something  much 
needed — something  as  great  in  importance  as  an  artistic 
lesson  or  an  excellent  formula  for  making  good,  successful 
negatives  specially— something  of  primary  importance  to 
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every  photographic  manipulation.  Let  it  be  printed  in 
large  type  : — 

How  to  Clean  Plates. 

Do  not  let  the  expression  of  your  face  droop,  courteous 
reader,  nor  your  eyes  wander  over  the  page.  True,  you 
learned  to  clean  plates  years  ago,  when  a boy,  perhaps; 
it  was  your  first  photographic  success  ; it  was  your  last. 
Posing,  lighting,  and  chemical  manipulation  you  have 
mastered,  to  a certain  extent,  some  time  ago  ; they  give  you 
not  so  much  anxiety  now  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  plate  ; you 
have  long  since  ceased  to  clean  them  yourself,  yet  the  diffi- 
culty attending  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  plate  haunts 
you  still,  or  why  that  brushing  with  the  camel-hair  brush, 
breathing,  and  brushing  again, ere  you  coat  it  with  collodion  ? 
Yes,  sir.  It  was  your  last  success  when  you  held,  exulting, 
with  dripping  fingers,  that  clean,  bright  negative  between 
your  gaze  and  the  light.  Oh,  the  importance  of  a photo- 
graphically-clean  plate ! Some  have  given  up  photography 
in  despair — some,  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  have  been 
ruined — from  want  of  obtaining  uniformly  clean  negatives, 
arising  from  dirty  plates.  Of  the  importance  of  a clean 
plate  to  the  photographic  manipulator  at  the  present 
advanced  stage  of  the  art  it  may  seem  idle  to  speak  ; we 
meet,  wherever  we  go,  no  matter  how  bad  the  picture,  with 
clean  work  ; it  is  not  acknowledged  by  photographers,  and 
the  public  will  not  tolerate  it,  but  there  are  secrets  in  the 
prison  house.  With  what  difficulty  is  clean  work  obtained  ! 
What  “ dodges  ” are  often  resorted  to,  in  printing,  to  hide 
dirty  negatives ! How  often  a view  is  taken  over  again  after 
the  best  light  has  flitted  from  the  scene,  or  a sharp  copy,  or 
an  excellent  portrait,  with  charming  expression,  thrown 
into  the  sink,  on  account  of  a mark  or  a stain ! There  can 
be  nothing  more  vexatious  or  disheartening  to  the  artist 
than,  after  concentrating  all  his  faculties  on  composition 
and  pose,  to  find  his  production  marred  by  a stain  or  dirty 
streak  on  the  plate,  while  knowing  his  chemicals  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.  Photographers  have  long  borne  with 
such  a difficulty,  and  still  bear  with  it ; they  look  at  it  as  ono 
of  the  necessary  evils  in  the  profession  ; therefore  something 
which  will  remove — or,  at  least,  alleviate — the  evil  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting. 

A photographic  negative  is  not  an  absolute  loss  and 
failure,  though  partially  disfigured  with  streaks  and  stains, 
which  can  be  masked  out  in  printing.  Still,  little  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  such  a negative.  It  is  not  perfect  pho- 
tography. It  has  been  said  that  the  beautifully  artistic 
pictures  of  a certain  English  photographer  are  printed  from 
negatives  anything  but  clean,  and  the  finished  productions 
have  betrayed  the  fact ; but,  whenever  they  do  so,  the 
defective  manipulation  did  not  enhance  their  value  or 
beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  trouble  in  printing 
from  such  negatives.  The  pictures  by  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  are  highly  praised  ; he  is  a “ photographic  artist  ” 
in  the  truest  sense  ; it  is  not  from  want  of  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience that  some  of  his  negatives  are  somewhat  defective  ; 
no  doubt  his  sensitized  plates  suffer  whilst  his  attention  is 
absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  picture.  No  man  can 
be  truly  great  in  every  point.  However,  often  his  plates 
may  not  be  photographically  clean. 

Speaking  apart  from  the  plate,  little  can  be  said  by  way 
of  apology  for  dirty  negatives,  beyond  the  fact  of  seldom 
seeing  produced,  as  a rule,  clean  ones,  with  artistic  delicacy 
and  “ roundness  ” combined.  To  explain,  there  are  two 
classes  of  photographers  : one  aims  at  clean  work,  no  matter 
how  badly  the  figure  is  posed,  or  inappropriate  the  view ; so 
long  as  a negative  is  clean  and  sharp,  it  is  considered  good. 
A man  belonging  to  that  class  works  very  hard  ; plate 
after  plate  which  would  have  made,  despite  the  streaks  or 
stains,  tolerably  good  pictures,  are  cast  aside ; expression, 
pose,  lighting,  exposure,  all  are  lost  sight  of,  overruled,  or 
forgotten,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a sharp,  clean  negative. 
Nothing  short  of  sharpness  and  cleanliness  will  please  him. 
The  other  class  aims  at  artistic  photographic  pictures  ; i.e., 
delicate  half-tones  with  “ roundness,’’  or  stereoscopic  effect, 
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combined ; ease  and  naturalness  of  pose,  expression,  &c 
They  do  not  reject  a negative  with  a few  marks,  which, 
perhaps,  can  be  “ masked  out  ” in  printing,  so  long  as  it  is 
a characteristic  portrait,  or  a picture  as  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  art  as  photography  will  allow.  The  productions  of 
these  men  are,  by  the  public  and  photographers  generally, 
considered  the  best.  They  are  altogether  the  most  successful 
artists  in  every  sense.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admit,  it  is 
laudable  to  aim  at  clean  work. 

As  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  explain  the 
causes  of  streaks  and  stains  arising  from  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  sensitized  plate,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  mani- 
pulation, &c.  (for  it  is  well  known  and  discussed  amongst 
devoted  photographers),  I must  pass  on  to  say  a word  or  two 
on  the  present  method  of  cleaning  plates.  The  method 
generally  adopted — viz.,  by  cloths,  leathers,  &c. — is,  accord- 
ing to  theory,  the  safest  and  best,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so. 
The  work  is  frequently  entrusted  to  boys,  and,  when  it  is  not, 
there  is  uncertainty  attending  the  modus  operandi ; e.g., 
some  operators,  in  cleaning  plates  fresh  from  the  stock 
dealer,  use  pure  alcohol  with  tripoli  powder  or  rouge ; yet, 
despite  every  precaution,  a little  of  the  powder  does  at  times 
adhere  round  the  edges,  which  gets  loosened  in  the  bath. 
Some  use  methylated  spirit  instead  of  alcohol.  Now,  all 
the  rubbing  in  the  world  never  thoroughly  removes  all 
traces  of  naphtha  with  which  the  “spirit”  is  frequently 
adulterated,  and  which  is  not  a valuable  addition  to  a sensi- 
tive iodized  silver  solution.  Some  use  rotten-stone,  not 
knowing  that  many  commercial  samples  contain  a good  per- 
centage of  greasy,  earthy  matter  ; therefore,  plates  cleaned 
with  such  a sample  are  worse,  photographically  speaking, 
than  they  were  before.  Some  use  cloth  for  polishing,  some 
chamois  leather.  The  hand  of  one  operator  is  dry,  and  does 
not  to  any  extent  interfere  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  cloths 
or  leathers  he  handles  ; another's  is  damp  or  moist,  and  ho 
rubs  the  plate  in  vain  ; another  oils  his  hair  freely,  and,  by 
a strange  coincidence,  finds  his  cloths  and  leathers  frequently 
greasy,  and,  at  times,  a trace  of  the  “ perfumed  hair  oil  ” on 
the  plate,  which  he  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  avoid. 
I am  not  exaggerating.  Thus  the  difficulties  attending 
the  mode  of  plate-cleaning  generally  practised  will  be 
readily  seen.  I must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that,  in 
many  instances — I do  not  say  all — in  commercial  photo- 
graphy, plates  are  cleaned  only  when  required,  a practice 
not  to  be  commended,  for  many  points  with  regard  to 
thorough  cleanliness,  in  the  haste,  are  overlooked.  Finally, 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  work  successfully  old  plates — 
plates  which  have  been  used  before — useless  negatives 
washed  off!  Reform  is  certainly  needed  in  this  department. 
Some  American  photographers— just  like  them! — have  long 
seen  the  desirableness  of  this,  and  have  adopted  a different 
method  of  preparing  plates  for  use,  as  their  work  proves, 
with  great  success.  “ What  do  they  do?”  They  albuminize 
their  plates  ; a process  certainly  well  known  and  anything 
but  now  in  photography,  but  decidedly  novel  in  its  applica- 
tion in  the  wet  process  of  ordinary  commercial  portraiture, 
and  decidedly  unknown,  in  consequence,  to  hundreds  ot 
photographers.  A most  successful  formula  is — 

Albumen ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  8 drops, 

well  mixed.  One  side  of  a plate  is  coated  only,  as  the  film 
of  albumen  upon  the  plate  is  so  very  thin  the  bath  does  not 
soon  become  affected,  even  when  plates  are  coated  the  non- 
albuminized  side  by  mistake ; but,  as  a matter  of  course, 
care  is  taken  to  keep  plates  in  a box  or  in  such  a position 
upon  the  shelf  that  the  right  side  is  easily  known — a very 
simple  matter.  The  above  formula  will  coat  a very  large 
quantity  of  plates,  and  they  will  keep  a considerable  time 
working  clean  plates  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  polishing  with  cloths,  and  will  work  clean  when  coated 
with  the  above  ; thus  a saving  is  effected  by  being  enabled 
to  use  up  old  negatives.  An  old  bath  will  eontain  a trace 
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of  albumen  if  many  plates  thus  coated  have  been  dipped 
therein,  but  boiling  down  to  dryness  removes  it. 

My  method  of  preparing  plates  is,  first  to  soak  for  one 
night,  at  least,  all  dirty  plates,  whether  new  or  old,  in  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  a saturated  solution  of 
common  soda  (old  varnished  negatives  longer  if  they  re- 
quire it)  ; then  clean  off  the  dirty  films,  &c.,  and  rinse  in 
clean  water.  If  the  plates  have  beeu  albuminized  before,  I 
further  place  them  in  a strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  and  leave  for  another  night,  to  thoroughly 
remove  any  impurity  which  may  remain  ; but  those  which 
have  not  been  used  before,  and  which  have  not  been  albu- 
minized after  coming  from  the  potash  or  soda  solution,  I 
rinse  well  under  a tap,  holding  ihe  plates  by  one  corner  as 
each  one  is  rinsed.  I coat  with  the  albumen  solution, 
filtered  through  ordinary  filtering-paper  into  a clean  glass 
measure,  by  pouring  on  like  collodion,  carefully  keeping 
the  solution  from  getting  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate. 

I generally  coat  a plate  twice.  The  first  coating  I drain  off 
over  the  sink,  as  it  would  weaken  the  solution  of  albumen, 
being  mixed  with  the  water  on  the  plate,  if  allowed  to  go 
back  into  the  measure.  As  the  plates  are  coated  they  are 
placed  in  a rack  to  dry.  The  whole  operation,  with  a little 
practice,  is  speedily  performed.  Care  must  bo  taken  to 
avoid  dust.  I can  say,  from  experience,  that  the  process  is  a 
very  successful  one,  and  invaluable  for  “ wet  plate  ” out-door 
photography.  I have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause I deem  it  a very  important  one — one  not  to  be  despised 
by  the  first  photographer  in  existence.  The  subject  is  in- 
teresting, as  an  improvement  may  yet  be  suggested  ; albeit 
even  now  I feel  I am  offering  something  of  inestimable 
value  and  service. 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  USING  CARBONATE 
OF  SILVER  PAPER. 

BY  QEOROE  HUTCHISON. 

Having  tested  this  new  printing  process,  and  being  fully 
persuaded  that  it  will  ere  long  take  the  place  of  the  silver 
printing  process  now  in  use,  I think  a few  words  may  not 
come  amiss  to  some  of  my  brother  amateurs,  who  have  not 
hitherto  had  time  to  conduct  their  own  printing,  and  who 
have  not  tried  this. 

My  manner  of  working  is  as  follows  : — I take  a common 
deal  box,  with  a lid  that  fits  pretty  tightly,  in  order  that 
the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  may  not  escape,  and  place  in  this 
box  the  carbonate  of  silver  paper — cut  to  the  proper  size — 
along  with  a pad  made  of  felt,  or  of  some  other  material, 
so  that  it  is  of  a porous  nature,  for  placing  at  the  back  of 
the  paper  during  printing;  then  add  a bottle  of  liquid 
ammonia  and  another  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; take  out 
the  stoppers,  and  close  the  lid  of  the  box.  In  a very  short 
time  the  paper  and  pad  will  be  sufficiently  saturated  with 
the  fumes  of  the  ammonia,  when  they  may  be  put  in  the 
printing-frame. 

This  paper,  when  prepared  thus,  is  quite  as  sensitive  as 
ordinary  sensitized  paper.  Having  printed  to  the  proper 
depth,  wash  in  a single  water,  then  proceed  to  tone  and  fix 
as  usual.  I have  used  the  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  with 
great  success,  but  I find  it  an  evident  improvement  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  toning  bath  to  100°  or  120°,  and  by 
this  means  I get  rich  black  tones. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  process  are,  that  the 
paper  may  be  kept  in  readiness  for  use  at  any  time,  and 
that,  after  printing,  the  toning  may  be  postponed  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  operator,  and,  after  having  been  kept 
for  weeks  between  the  printing  and  toning,  the  whites  will 
be  as  pure  as  when  first  put  into  the  printing-frame.  These 
advantages  alone  ought  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  amateur,  the  latter  more  particularly. 

What  is  wanted  now  is,  that  various  kinds  of  paper  should 
be  introduced  to  suit  different  negatives  and  different  classes 
of  pictures ; also  that  the  price  should  be  reduced,  so  that 


this  process  may  be  worked  at  or  near  that  of  the  ordinary 
one. 

These  faults  will  doubtless-soon  remedy  themselves  when 
this  paper  becomes  better  known  and  more  extensively  used. 

[The  examples  which  Mr.  Hutchison  has  forwarded  aro 
exceedingly  brilliant,  possessing  very  pure  whites,  andTich, 
intense  blacks. — Ed.] 


A FEW  PLAIN  REMARKS  CONCERNING  PLAIN 
SALTED  AND  ALBUMINIZED  PAPERS. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

In  the  case  of  plain  salted  paper  versus  albumen  and  all 
other  kinds  of  glazed  surfaces,  artistic  feeling  and  refined 
taste  appear  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  whilst  the  defendant 
is  obstinately  defended  by  nine-tenths  of  photographic,  and 
within  a fraction  of  ten-tenths  of  general  public,  opinion. 
Against  such  formidable  odds  it  were  folly  to  anticipate  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  It  must  therefore  be 
content  to  ’bide  its  time,  aud,  at  a more  convenient  season, 
it  might  (probably  it  will)  move  for  a new  trial,  and  per- 
chance prove  the  victor. 

Touching,  for  a brief  instant,  on  the  question  at  issue,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  pith  of  the  matter  under  discussion 
might  be  fitted  as  a kernal  to  the  proverbial  nut-shell. 
Pictures  in  extreme  miniature  must  needs  be  produced  on  a 
highly  glazed  surface,  otherwise  they  are  robbed  of  half 
their  delicacy  and  all  their  beauty.  On  the  other  hand, 
pictures  of  large  dimensions  are  unquestionably  vulgarized 
when  impressed  on  a glazed  ground.  Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  wise  and  prudent  if  the  contending  claimants  would 
each  recognize  its  legitimate  sphere,  and,  by  giving  to  each 
its  best-fitting  work,  thus  settle  the  difference  now  and  for 
ever? 

Had  I commenced  writing  this  article  with  a view  of  up- 
holding the  claims  of  both  or  either  of  the  disputants,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  enlarge  copiously  on  the  re- 
marks last  offered  ; but  my  chief  object  is  to  offer  a few  com- 
ments on  the  matter  contained  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Constant,  which  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the 
News,  in  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  pinned  his 
faith  on  erroneous  premises.  I must,  however,  do  M.  Con- 
stant justice  by  stating  that  his  opinions  are  tendered  free 
from  bias  or  dogmatism.  He  simply  gives  expression  to 
his  ideas,  and  asks  correction  if  proof  can  be  given  that  he 
is  in  the  wrong.  That  he  is  in  error  I shall  endeavour  to 
show,  not  with  the  most  distant  approach  to  feelings  of 
hostility,  but  simply  with  a view  of  eliciting  truth.  The 
principle  advanced  to  which  I take  exception  is  explained  in 
the  following  extracts,  which  I take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  the  article  before  alluded  to,  which  may  be  found  in 
page  65  of  the  News  for  the  present  year. 

After  a brief  description  of  his  experience  with  albumin- 
ized paper,  sensitized  and  printed  on  the  reversed  side,  M. 
Constant  proceeds  to  observe : “ Ought  we  not  to  conclude 
from  this  result  that  the  salted  film,  which  is  supposed 
to  ,produce  an  even,  impermeable  surface,  preserving  the 
image  upon  the  exterior  of  the  paper,  scarcely  fulfils  the 
object  for  which  it  is  destined?  for,  owing  to  the  structure 
of  the  paper,  and  perhaps,  also,  owing  to  the  faculty  of  the 
albumen,  the  latter  invades  the  interior  of  the  paper,  and 
causes  therein  the  formation  of  the  image.”  To  this  last 
theory  I offer  a decided  objection.  The  albumen  does 
indeed  invade  the  interior  of  the  paper,  but,  save  under 
special  conditions,  the  image  never  penetrates  beyond  the 
extreme  outer  surface  of  the  albumen  coating. 

The  results  which  follow  the  experiments  with  gelatinous 
substance  arise  from  the  fact  of  such  substances  being  but 
sparingly  acted  on  by  silver  solutions  when  such  solutions 
are  superficially  applied. 

But  to  return  to  the  new  theory  just  pointed  out.  I now 
proceed  to  deal  with  it  in  as  practical  a manner  as  possible  ; 
and  to  effect  this  object  I take  a sheet  of  albuminized  paper, 
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which,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a sheet  of  plain  paper 
coated  one  side  with  a layer  of  albumen  which  has  pene- 
trated and  is  held  secure  by  the  texture  of  the  paper.  Let 
us  now,  in  imagination,  separate  the  sheet  into  two  halves, 
then  lay  aside  one  portion  for  the  present ; the  other  we  pro- 
ceed to  sensitize  in  the  ordinary  way ; and  what  follows  ? 
Why,  the  silver  speedily  penetrates  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  albumen.  Otherwise,  oh,  for  blisters 
abominable ! Presuming,  however,  that  our  paper  is  coated 
with  fresh  albumen,  the  silver  unites  chemically,  and  thus 
renders  insoluble  the  whole.  Our  paper  being  dried,  we 
place  a portion  under  a negative,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun- 
light, when  it  immediately  commences  to  darken  ; not,  re- 
member, throughout  the  thickness  of  the  albumen,  but  on 
the  extreme  surface  only,  which,  being  most  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  is  rapidly  acted  upon,  and  the  dark 
veil  so  produced  forms  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  ad- 
mission of  light  beneath. 

Before  I proceed  further,  however,  I would  just  observe, 
that  although  this  last  remark  might  be  accepted  as  a 
general  rule,  exceptions  may,  at  will,  be  produced — exceptions 
which  I purpose  explaining  in  a paper  I intend  to  produce, 
at  an  early  period,  on  Salomon  prints,  and  how  to  make 
them.  At  present,  I return  from  my  digression,  to  con- 
tinue the  thread  of  the  topic  now  before  us. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  if  the  darkening  of  the 
surface  of  the  albumen  prevent  reduction  beneath, 
M.  Constant  is  clearly  wrong  in  his  views  when  he  assumes 
“ that  if  plain  paper  yields  more  permanent  prints  than 
albuminized”  paper,  it  is  because  the  film  upon  the  plain 
material  compels  the  formation  of  the  picture  more  upon  the 
surface,  and  does  not  allow  the  image  to  sink  into  the  body 
of  the  paper,  as  is  the  case  when  the  penetrative  albumen 
compound  is  employed.”  The  statement  here  made  is  at 
a decided  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  except,  indeed, 
we  interpret  by  a reversed  rule  ; for  our  every  day  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  to  perceive  that  the  penetrable  force 
exerted  by  the  light  is  in  a due  proportion  with  the  glaze 
formed  by  tne  albumen.  Its  brilliancy  is’ therefore  the  test 
of  the  permeability  or  impermeability  of  a sensitive  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  luminous  rays. 

Proceeding  with  an  illustrative  experiment,  let  us  reverse 
sides  with  our  relay  of  sensitive  paper,  placing  the  albumen 
surface  next  the  padding  of  the  frames.  What  follows  on 
exposure  to  light?  Insensitiveness,  of  course;  and  ulti- 
mately a ghost-like  image,  of  slaty  hae  when  viewed  by  re- 
flected light,  but  on  holding  the  paper  up  between  the  eye 
and  heaven,  an  image  full  of  vigour  almost  magically  pre- 
sents itself.  Why  this  metamorphosis  ? Because  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  albumen,  and  the  picture,  having  been 
printed  on  the  wrong  one,  is  concealed  by  a granular  veil, 
which  intervenes  between  the  inner  albumen  surface  and 
the  outer  back  surface  of  the  paper.  The  picture  thus  pre- 
sented to  us  is  formed  chiefly  of  albuminate  of  silver,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  light  having  been  weakened  by  filtration, 
together  with  the  existence  of  free  nitrate  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  albumen,  causes  the  image  to  penetrate  some- 
times through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  albumen  ; but  that 
depends  chiefly  on  the  time  of  floating.  A paper  floated 
five  minutes  does  not  yield  so  strong  an  image  as  one  floated 
ten  minutes,  and  it  must  be  perceived  that  the  back  surface, 
being  void  of  smoothness — granular,  one  might  describe  it — 
opens  up  facilities  for  the  admission  of  light  which  the 
opposite  surface  does  not  possess.  Adopting  my  remarks  as 
correct,  I see  no  reason  why  a picture  formed  on  the  back 
surface  of  the  albumen  should  be  more  permanent  than  one 
roduced  in  the  regular  way,  except  we  admit  it  as  pro- 
able  that  the  encloistered  image  is  protected  from  atmo- 
spheric taint  by  the  veil  which  conceals  it  from  reflected 
light.  This  possibility  I would  not  attempt  to  dispute. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  unsensitized  half  of  the  sheet  which 
was  set  aside.  We  proceed  to  sensitize,  not  on  the  front, 
but  tho  back  of  the  paper.  The  printing,  on  subsequent 
exposure,  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  the  pic- 


ture is  formed  on  the  back  surface  of  the  albumen,  but 
under  different  conditions,  for  not  only  has  it  all  the  free 
nitrate  to  aid  it,  but  the  paper  is  also  saturated  with  the 
sensitive  salt,  and  the  results  turn  up  a very  passable  pic- 
ture A faint  image  on  the  front  surface  proves  in  this  ex- 
periment also  that  light  is  more  penetrative  when  acting 
on  the  back  than  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  front 
albumen  surface.* 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  time  and 
space  press  adversely.  I would,  therefore,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, add  a word  of  enquiry.  If  plain  paper  printing  is 
by  some  considered  advantageous,  why  have  recourse  to 
dodges  ? Why  not  employ  unglazcd  papers  prepared  expressly 
for  printing  purposes,  and  which  must  certainly  retain  an 
image  more  superficially  than  an  albuminized  paper 
printed  by  the  rules  of  contrary?  Any  paper  albuminizer 
does,  or  should,  know  how  to  prepare  a paper  which  needs 
no  “ cooking  process,”  whilst  the  cost  of  the  superior  article 
would  be  less. 

Concerning  the  question  of  permanency,  I must  here, 
perforce,  withhold  remark,  and  proceed  to  dip  my  pen  into 
the  ink  to  write  me  down — Finis. 


HINTS  ON  RECOVERING  SILVER  AND  GOLD 
FROM  RESIDUES. 

BY  J.  MARTIN. 

In  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  when  business  is  slack,  the 
careful  photographer  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
balancing  his  books,  overhauling  his  stock  and  apparatus, 
making  improvements  and  repairs,  collecting  his  debts, 
planning  novelties  for  the  forthcoming  season,  and  getting 
rid  of  refuse;  part  of  this  latter  will  be  his  residues,  which 
he  will  either  send  to  the  refiner,  or  reduce  himself.  I have 
little  new  to  tell  concerning  these  matters,  but,  as  I had  to 
try  various  methods  at  some  expense  and  inconvenience 
before  1 found  one  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  execution, 
perhaps  a description  of  my  arrangements,  deduced  from  ex- 
perience, may  prove  of  service,  at  any  rate,  to  beginners. 

My  printing-room  is  a part  of  my  dwelling-house,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  shelves,  work-table,  non-actinic  blind  to  win- 
dow (sliding  back  or  forward  as  white  or  yellow  light  is 
required),  a water-supply  and  sink,  having  a pure  tin  pipe 
(such  as  publicans  use  to  their  beer-engines)  leading  into  a 
cask  which  receives  all  washings,  and  is  emptied  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require  ; there  are  also  a wooden  pail, 
a tall  glass  vase,  and  a glass  jar  such  as  confectioners  use. 
I proceed  as  follows  : — 

A small  quantity  of  common  salt  is  thrown  into  the  pail, 
and  the  washing  waters  of  prints  are  poured  into  it  (and 
these  only)  time  after  time  until  it  is  nearly  full  ; then  these 
are  tested  with  a little  more  salt,  some  muriatic  acid  added, 
well  stirred  up,  and,  after  the  chloride  of  silver  has  deposited, 
the  supernatant  water  is  poured  into  the  cask,  and  the 
chloride  stored  in  the  glass  jar.  The  washings  from 
measures,  dishes, &c.,  drain  intothe  cask,  and  thus,  in  this  also, 
there  is,  in  time,  a considerable  precipitate  col lecte  1 ; but 
this,  being  from  various  sources,  is  never  mixed  with  the  pure 
chloride,  as  this  can  be  reduced  to  a metallic  state  by  an 
easier  method  than  the  other.  Into  the  glass  vase  are  pourod 
the  old  gold  baths  and  hypo  solutions,  to  which  I add  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  and  some  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ; when  nearly  full,  these  are  also  tested  with  more  iron 
solution,  stirred  up,  left  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
poured  off  into  the  cask  as  before.  My  studio  is  built  in  ray 
garden,  and  alongoneside  of  my  dark  room  runs  a sink,  having 
a pipe  similar  to  the  one  before  mentioned,  which  leads  into  a 
very  large  cask — original  ly  a sugar  hogshead — liavi  ng  a cover, 
and  standing  outside  the  studio.  Into  this  all  drainage  runs, 
and,  as  it  contains  cyanides  and  various  other  compounds  of 

* A further  proof  of  this  is  given  when  a picture  printed  on  the  right 
side  if  the  paper  and  one  printed  on  the  wrong  side  are  comparatively 
viewed  by  transmitted  light. 
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silver,  I use  sulphuret  of  potassium  to  decompose  and  pre- 
cipitate them.  In  a half-gallon  bottlo  of  water  I dissolve 
1 pound  of  sulphuret,  and  pour  1 pint  of  this  solution  iuto 
the  cask  ; half  way  down  it  there  is  a plug,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  cask  fills  with  drainage,  this  is  first  tested 
with  more  sulphuret  solution,  well  stirred,  left  to  settle,  then 
the  plug  withdrawn  and  the  water  so  far  let  off.  Once  a 
year  the  whole  of  the  water  is  drawn  off  from  another  plug 
placed  near  the  bottom,  the  black  mtuldy-looking  residue 
removed  to  a pan  to  subside,  dried  over  the  fire  in  an  iron 
crock  (such  as  cottagers  use  for  cooking),  packed  in  paper, 
and  labelled.  This  iron  pot  serves  also  to  contain  the  paper 
scraps  and  filters,  and,  whilst  being  burnt  to  ashes,  these 
always  contain  a very  considerable  amount  of  silver.  I 
havo  obtained  as  much  as  9 ounces  from  1 pound  of  ashes. 
Thus  far  everything  is  easy,  and  only  requires  a little 
method  to  prove  the  source  of  a valuable  saving  to  either 
the  amateur  or  professional  photographer. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  Is  the  reduction  of  these 
residues,  and  their  reconversion  into  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  gold,  to  be  attempted?  Should  there  be  no  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  and  the  conveniences  limited  to  a 
dwelling-house  and  studio,  perhaps  nicely  furnished,  I 
should  certainly  give  the  same  advice  as  that  of  Mr.  Punch 
to  those  about  to  marry  : “ Don’t ! ” By  far  the  better  plan 
in  such  cases  will  be  to  take  a fair  sample  from  each  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  residues  (a  very  small  quantity 
will  do),  and  send  them  to  some  refiner  of  reputation,  and 
request  him  to  give  a price  per  ounce  for  them,  either  in 
cash  or  nitrate.  But  should  the  love  of  experimenting 
lead  the  photographer  to  undertake  these  processes,  the 
following  hints  may  be  of  service  to  him  : — The  crucible 
must  be  of  good  Stourbridge  clay,  and  not  too  large  for  the 
size  of  the  stove  it  is  to  be  used  in  ; it  should  be  gradually 
heated  up  to  a considerable  point  before  filling,  as  it  may 
prove  faulty,  crack,  and  cause  a considerable  loss  of  residue 
in  the  fire  unless  this  precaution  is  taken.  The  draught 
of  the  stove  should  be  sufficiently  powerful,  and  the  latter 
large  enough  in  size  to  maintain  a white  heat — a closed 
stove,  with  coke  for  fuel,  gives  a greater  heat  than  an  open 
fire  grate.  I have  successfully  reduced  many  ounces  by 
the  following  method  : — Take 


Powdered  residues 

Powdered  nitrate  of  potass... 
Powdered  carbonate  of  soda 
Fine  saw-dust  


1 pound 
1 .. 


all  quite  dry,  and  well  mixed.  Put  the  crucible  on  the  fire, 
build  up  the  coke  or  coals  round  it,  and  heat  up  ; then,  with 
a long  iron  spoon,  put  a spoonful  of  the  mixture  into  it ; 
wait  until  the  conflagration  has  quite  ceased,  then  add 
another,  and  so  continue  until  the  crucible  is  nearly  full. 
Heat  up  to  a white  heat  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  the 
contents  into  the  iron  pot  before  mentioned,  and  continue 
the  same  plan  of  action  until  all  the  mixture  is  reduced. 
Throw  the  whole  into  a pail,  and  wash  repeatedly  with 
fresh  water  until  only  silver  is  left.  It  is  well  to  test  the 
first  water,  to  prove  whether  any  silver  remains  unreduced, 
and,  if  there  be,  to  throw  the  water  iuto  the  large  cask, 
that  it  may  be  again  precipitated. 

Tho  processes  of  reduction  of  the  silver  and  gold  into 
nitrate  and  chloride  are  very  unhealthy  and  dangerous  in 
inexperienced  hands,  and  require  great  care  to  avoid  destroy- 
ing the  household  furniture,  clothes,  or  the  health  of  the 
operator  and  his  family.  For  this  purpose  procure  an  oil 
flask  ; clean  it  well  with  hot  solution  of  washing  soda,  then 
put  into  it  3 ounces  of  silver  ; place  the  flask  upright  in  an 
earthenware  cup,  aud  this  in  a dish  out  of  doors;  mix  3 
ounces  of  strong  pure  nitric  acid  with  1£  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  aud  pour  this  upon  the  silver,  a little  at  a time,  taking 
care  to  avoid  breathing  the  red  fume  which  will  arise  ; let 
the  flask  stand  uncorked,  shaking  it  occasionally  until  the 
silver  is  dissolved.  Sometimes  a little  heat  is  necessary 
(when,  as  in  winter,  the  temperature  is  low)  to  complete  the 


operation.  Be  sure,  in  that  case,  to  so  place  tho  flask  that 
the  fumes  are  carried  up  the  chimuey,  and  do  not  apply  the 
heat  too  suddenly,  or  too  much  ot  it,  otherwise  it  may 
violently  boil  over,  causing  a sad  mess  and  a great  loss. 
When  the  silver  is  all  dissolved  there  may  remain  a deposit; 
this  should  be  tested,  as  mixed  residues  may  contain  gold. 
The  liquid  nitrate  of  silver  must  now  be  poured  into  some 
glass  vessel — a finger  glass,  such  as  is  used  at  the  dinner 
table,  will  do  well ; no  article  of  earthenware  can  be  used, 
as  the  boiling  nitrate  attacks  the  enamel,  cracks  it,  and  then 
is  absorbed  into  its  substance.  Place  the  glass  with  its 
contents  upon  a saucepan  of  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness, 
taking  great  care  that  the  fumes  pass  quickly  up  the 
chimney,  and  not  into  the  room  ; the  nitrate  will  appear  as 
a spongey  mass,  generally  of  a brown  colour,  but  this 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  silver  employed. 
Dissolve  this  mass  in  as  little  distilled  water  as  will  tho- 
roughly do  so,  then  filter  (it  generally  passes  through  very 
slowly  the  first  time)  ; put  the  filtered  liquor  back  in  the 
glass,  and  again  evaporate  ; so  repeat  until  it  passes  through 
the  filter  quickly,  and  free  from  colour,  always  using  a fresh 
filtering-paper  each  time.  Finally,  evaporate  until  a pellicle 
forms,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  remaining  liquor 
may  either  be  evaporated  for  more  crystals,  or  reduced  to 
the  strength  of  the  printing  bath,  and  so  used. 

The  recovery  of  gold  from  its  residues  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  precautions  as  to  avoiding  the  acid  fumes  as  before 
advised.  I pour  on  the  black  powder  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid,  stir  well,  after  a time  pour  it  away,  and  repeat  until  all 
the  iron  is  got  rid  of ; wash  well  in  distilled  water,  then  pour 
on  some  nitric  acid,  the  same  strength  as  for  making  nitrate  of 
silver ; when  this  has  taken  up  all  the  silver,  it  can  either  be 
poured  into  the  cask,  or  the  silver  thrown  down  as  chloride ; 
wash  with  distilled  water,  adding  this  to  the  acid  first 
poured  off ; dissolve  the  gold  which  remains  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid  ; evaporate  to  dryness  in  a glass  vessel.  As 
this  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  it  is  better,  when  made  by  the 
photographer,  to  be  reduced  in  a liquid  state.  An  evapo- 
rating vessel  of  known  weight  when  empty  should  be  used  ; 
weigh  this  with  its  contents  ; the  difference  of  the  weights 
will  be  that  of  the  chloride  of  gold  it  contains  ; add  as  much 
distilled  water  as  will  make  the  strength  of  the  solution 
(say)  one  grain  to  a drachm ; keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle  in 
the  dark  for  use. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  seen  in  the  News  a 
letter  from  “ H.  B.”  complaining  of  injustice  as  regards 
the  payment  given  by  a refiner  of  residues.  The  Editor 
says,  quite  rightly,  that  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  often 
exist  in  residues  to  a much  larger  extent  than  might  be 
supposed  : a good  guess  could  always  be  obtained  as  to  their 
richness  by  reducing  a small  given  quantity  mixed  with 
some  proper  flux  by  the  blowpipe  at  a gas-burner  upon  a 
piece  ot  charcoal ; any  intelligent  watchmaker  would  do  this 
for  a trifle,  should  the  photographer  not  understand  its  use 
himself. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  BROMINE  SALTS. 

BY  DR.  BOEDECKER. 

A simple  method  of  preparing  the  salts  of  bromine  is  the 
following:  20  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  placed  in  a 
glass  flask,  and  240  parts  of  bromine  poured  over  the  same. 
The  two  bodies  resolve  themselves  into  a dark  brown, 
fuming,  and  oily  liquid,  possessed  of  a disagreeable  pungent 
odour;  aud  i(  this  compound  is  poured  into  warm  water, 
there  is  formed,  with  slight  effervescence,  sulphuric  acid, 
hydro-bromic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If,  how- 
ever, the  bromide  of  sulphur  is  poured  into  700  parts  of 
water  in  which  140  parts  of  good  freshly  burnt  lime  have 
previously  been  stirred,  we  obtain  sulphate  of  lime,  bromide 
of  calcium,  aud  oxysulphide  of  calcium ; and  by  means  of 
filtration,  the  soluble  bromide  of  calcium  is  separated  from 
the  other  less  soluble  bodies.  The  filtrate  is  heated  for 
several  minutes  with  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  rendered 
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slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  and  placed 
in  a suitable  locality  to  evaporato  ; aftev  being  allowed  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  the  sulphate  of  lime  becomes  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  concentrated  solution.  The 
fluid  is  then  faltered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

By  dissolving  the  bromide  of  calcium  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  adding  thereto  sulphate  of  soda, 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  soluble  bromide  of  sodium  are 
formed.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  any  description  of  bromine 
salt  may  be  prepared. 

The  two  bromine  salts  most  frequently  employed  in 
photography — viz.,  the  bromides  of  cadmium  and  ammo- 
diurn — need  not,  however,  be  prepared  in  this  roundabout 
manner,  for  there  are  few  salts  that  arc  easier  to  obtain  than 
these.  Bromide  of  ammonium  may  be  obtained  in  the  most 
simple  manner  by  pouring  bromine  into  a porcelain  saucer 
half  filled  with  water,  and  adding  thereto,  whilst  stirring 
the  mixture,  liquid  ammonia  until  no  more  free  bromine 
is  present.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  bromide 
of  ammonium  of  the  purest  description  remains  behind. 

Bromide  of  cadmium,  as  also  bromide  of  zinc,  may  be 
obtained  by  allowing  bromine  to  come  iuto  contact  with 
sheet  cadmium  or  zinc  under  water.  Iodide  of  cadmium 
may  be  produced  by  a similar  method  of  operation.  This 
manner  is  a much  simpler  one  than  that  of  preparing  in 
the  first  place  bromide  of  calcium,  and  then  converting  the 
same  into  the  bromides  of  ammonium  or  cadmium. 


DRY-PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  1869. 

BY  SAMUEL  FRY.* 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  landscape 
photographers  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  its  une- 
qualled properties  without  the  encumbrance  of  its  bulky 
and  heavy  load  of  apparatus.  The  paper  processes  in  vogue 
at  the  time  collodion  came  into  use  had  a great  advantage  in 
that  the  impedimenta  for  taking  a large  number  of  pictures 
occupied  but  a very  small  space.  “ Old  photos  ” will  easily 
recall  many  very  plausible  and,  apparently,  successful  plans 
for  working  collodion  without  baths,  &c.,  in  the  field,  most 
of  which  produced,  in  the  hands  of  the  inventors,  very  pro- 
mising results,  but,  nevertheless,  never  had  more  than  a 
temporary  popularity.  Honey-plates  had  a long  run,  and 
capital  pictures  were  produced,  but  the  hygroscopic  state  of 
the  film  attracted  dust,  and  many  spots  were  the  results. 
Collodio-albumen  and  many  modifications  produced  capital 
pictures  ; also,  in  some  hands,  tannin.  In  1867  we  had  the 
morphine,  of  which  great  hopes  were  entertained,  as  the  re- 
sulting pictures  in  all  respects  resembled  wet  collodion  ; but 
an  unfortunate  uncertainty  attended  it. 

Now,  in  all  these  processes,  there  were  three  definite  points 
sought  for,  and  only  to  a moderate  extent  fulfilled  : they 
are— keeping-powers  for  indefinite  periods  before  exposure  ; 
equality  of  result  to  wet  collodion  ; and,  thirdly,  power  of 
being  kept,  after  exposure,  indefinitely.  These  three  things, 
combined  with  extreme  simplicity  of  preparation  and  deve- 
lopment, we  now  have  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum  process.  I 
believe  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  the  material  employed, 
or  both  combined,  give  an  image  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  the  product  of  wet  work,  whilst  the  immunity 
from  “ bedevilment  ” is  remarkable. 

Another  point,  whose  importance  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated, is  the  development  with  iron  containing  a small 
quantity  of  gelatinous  or  saccharine  restraining  matter.  I 
have  just  been  developing,  for  comparison,  some  with  pyro- 
gallic,  and  some  with  the  above  ; and  the  trial  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  iron.  The  solution  is,  or  should  be,  clear  to 
the  last,  and  the  image  of  the  same  printing-value  as  in  wet 
collodion.  Most  of  the  bard,  chalky  pictures  which  for  a 
long  time  brought  discredit  on  dry  work  were  caused  by  the 
image  being  of  such  a non-actinic  colour  that  very  thin 
layers  obstructed  all  light.  Nine  out  of  ten  over-intensified 
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by  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  film  to  stop 
printing-light  was  far  greater  than  they  were  accustomed  to. 
I believe,  and  I am  confirmed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  that  these 
plates  keep  any  length  of  time  before  and  after  exposure, 
without  any  alteration  being  necessary  in  their  treatment. 
I know  a case  in  which  an  amateur  took  seventy-eight  such 
plates  on  a summer  tour  last  year,  and  exposed  them  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  ; and  he  now 
has  seventy-two  views  resulting,  all  of  capital  quality  ; the 
great  and  striking  peculiarity  of  these  pictures  which  struck 
me  was  the  complete  freedom  from  spots,  or  markings,  or 
fog  of  any  kind.  Enormous  over-exposure  gave  no  fog  and 
less  flatness  than  would  have  been  expected,  whilst  equally 
great  itnder-exposure,  when  the  development  was  pushed  to 
a degree  that  was  expected  to  give  a dirty  picture,  or  cause 
disruption  of  the  film,  gave  neither. 

As  the  result  of  a careful  investigation  of  this  process, 
and  information  from  the  producer  of  the  piocess  and  his 
friends,  who  have  largely  practised  it,  I beiieve  this  is  the 
dry  process  for  1869.  I fully  expect  to  hear  that  these  plates 
bear  successfully  export  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  film 
seems  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  surface  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  all  external  influence.  Of  course,  a long  con- 
tinuance in  a damp  place  might  be  prejudicial ; but  of  this 
I have  no  information.  I have  some  plates  now  keeping 
for  comparative  experiment,  of  which  some  are  kept  in  a 
cupboard  through  which  hot-water  pipes  pass  (probably  the 
temperature  is  seldom  below  80°,  and  sometimes  above), 
whilst  others  are  in  a cold  cellar,  which  is  also  presumably 
damp.  1 shall  give  each  lot  three  months,  and  it  may 
interest  some  readers  to  know  the  result. 

I look  upon  the  character  of  the  gum  image  as  being  far 
superior  to  that  given  by  tannin,  or  any  of  the  albumen 
processes,  because  the  colour  is  one  of  whose  capabilities  for 
printing  we  are  well  able  to  judge  ; whereas  it  is  very  much 
more  difficult  to  judge  accurately  of  shades  of  orange-brown, 
or  reddish-yellow,  such  as  tannin  gives,  when  developing  in 
a yellow  room. 


URANIUM  AS  AN  INTENS1FIER. 

BY  JABEZ  HUGHES.* 

Among  the  interesting  contributions  to  the  Year-Book  or 
Photography  for  1869  is  one  on  the  above  subject,  by  that 
painstaking  and  able  amateur,  Dr.  J.  Anthony.  As  his 
experience  with  this  agent  is  so  different  from  my  own,  I 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  general  subject. 

The  ordinary  negative  image  produced  by  the  iron  deve- 
loper, as  Dr.  Anthony  feelingly  remarks,  is  such  a very 
delicate  and  beautiful  image — so  tender  in  all  its  gradations, 
from  the  deepest  shadows  to  its  highest  lights — that  it  is  a 
pity  our  printing  process  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  that  we 
could  employ  it  in  that  condition  without  having  recourse 
to  that  opprobrium  of  negative  photography,  intensification. 
But  in  this  stage  the  image  is  too  weak  to  make  a vigorous 
print ; and  hence  the  deposit  has  to  be  increased,  not  to 
improve  its  beauty,  nor  add  to  its  definition,  but  solely  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  our  present  printing.  Hence  “ inten- 
sification ” is  necessary,  and,  usually,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  beauty  of  the  negative  ; for  much  of  its  delicacy  is 
buried  in  the  heavy  deposit  of  silver.  Now,  if  a plan  can 
be  devised  by  which,  instead  of  mechanically  increasing  the 
deposit  on  the  high  lights,  these  high  lights  can  be  changed 
in  colour  only,  so  as  to  be  actinically  more  opaque,  then  a 
great  progressive  step  will  have  been  effected.  This  im- 
provement Dr.  Anthony  thinks  can  be  made  by  using  a 
solution  of  a salt  of  uranium  instead  of  silver  for  intensify- 
ing, as  the  uranium  does  effect  this  change  of  colour  without 
thickening  the  deposit.  With  this  fact  I am  familiar,  and 
1 can  bear  the  Doctor  testimony  to  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  negative  so  intensified.  But  in  my  experience  these 
negatives  carry  with  them  a disadvantage  that  more  than 
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compensates  for  their  original  beauty : they  are  sensitive  to 
light. 

In  18G5  the  process  was  published  in  the]  Photographic 
News,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
journals.  I early  experimented  with  it,  and  had  difficulty 
in  mastering  it  so  as  to  avoid  stains  and  precipitation.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  how  I conquered  my  troubles,  as 
Dr.  Anthony,  in  the  article  I have  alluded  to,  has  given  a 
neat  and  ingenious  mode  of  manipulation.  I can  scarcely 
describe  my  delight  when  I overcame  my  difficulties  and 
produced  such  lovely  negatives,  yielding,  as  they  did, 
equally  beautiful  prints.  But  my  pleasure  was  short-lived, 
for  I soon  found  that  the  negatives  were  affected  by  light, 
which  made  them  gradually  more  and  more  intense,  so  that 
at  last  only  the  harshest  and  crudei  t prints  could  be  pro- 
duced, while  the  first  ones  were  so  delicate.  The  chief 
change  was  an  actinic  one ; for  the  half-tones  became 
practically  as  opaque  as  the  high  lights.  But  a change 
also  did  take  place,  to  be  recognized  by  the  eye  ; for  in  the 
portraits  that  weie  printed  en  vignette  the  protected  margin 
remained  unchanged,  while  the  central  parts  became  of  a 
deep  red  or  copper  colour.  If  the  subject  be  held  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  l could  show  such  negatives  at  one  of 
our  Society’s  meetings,  though  the  changed  colour  is  more 
obvious  by  day  than  by  gas-light. 

In  some  negatives  where  I originally  got  a dense  image 
from  the  iron  developer,  and  whero  I used  the  uranium  to 
give  but  a slightly  increased  opacity,  such  change  was  not 
very  apparent.  But  as  the  most  beautiful  negatives  are 
made  by  having  the  thinnest  original  deposit  of  silver,  rely- 
ing on  the  uranium  to  give  them  the  chief  density,  it  was  in 
these  the  greatest  destructive  change  took  place.  I was 
also  annoyed  by  another  trouble  : sometimes  the  varnish 
would  penetrate  right  through,  and  leave  only  a mere  phantom 
negative.  This  latter  trouble,  however,  I believe  I could 
surmount ; but  the  very  obvious  change  that  took  place 
when  several  prints  were  produced  from  a negative  com- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  process.  Sometimes,  when  I did 
not  use  much  uranium,  the  negative  would  permit  a dozen 
prints,  of  which  the  last  were  nearly  as  good  as  the  first. 
For  copying  engravings  this  property  may  usefully  be  taken 
advantage  of ; and,  singularly  enough,  Hermann  Selle,  the 
inventor  of  the  process,  speaks  of  it  as  being  well  adapted 
for  that  purpose  ; but  he  does  not  mention  the  reason.  I 
also  found  another  objection  : the  glasses  on  which  uranium- 
intensified  negatives  were  produced  were  unusually  difficult 
to  clean.  The  uranium  seems  to  act  in  some  more  powerful 
manner  on  the  glasses  than  silver. 

I have  read  carefully  Dr.  Anthony’s  directions,  and  I do 
not  detect  any  material  difference  from  my  own  manipula- 
tions. He  is  evidently  aware  of  the  charge  I am  making 
against  the  use  of  uranium  ; for  he  says,  “Many  prints  have 
been  taken  from  prints  so  treated,  and,  as  yet,  I see  no 
change  in  the  films  as  indicative  of  increased  density,  as  in 
the  case  of  mercurial  strengthening."  The  change  in  my 
negatives  was  so  extraordinarily  well  marked  that  I can 
only  suppose  the  woithy  Doctor  has  not  taxed  his  negatives 
to  the  extent  a professional  photographer  is  compelled  to  do. 
If  this  be  not  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  expe- 
riences, then  I should  be  thankful  to  have  some  other  one 
pointed  out.  If  Dr.  Anthony  will  kindly  permit  me  to 
suggest  a crucial  experiment,  I should  like  him  to  put  one 
of  these  negatives  in  the  full  blaze  of  light  for  two  or  three 
days  continuously,  protecting  one  half  so  as  to  form  a well- 
defined  line  of  separation.  If  his  negatives  are  subject  to 
change  as  mine  were,  this  test  will  show  it  more  than  taking 
two  or  three  prints  from  any  one  of  them.  I feel  reluctance 
in  making  this  suggestion,  as  the  Doctor’s  time,  he  being 
a professional  man,  is  valuable.  But  1 attach  great  value 
to  the  subject,  and  I am  sure,  if  the  Doctor  finds  that  the 
half  with  this  prolonged  exposure  to  light  does  change,  he 
will  as  freely  report  as  he  has  done  in  detailing  his  previous 
experience.  Perhaps  other  readers  of  this  Journal  will 
kindly  record  their  experience  with  uranium.  The  process 


has  so  many  valuable  recommendations  that  it  is  worth  some 
attention  to  know  whether  the  objection  I have  made  against 
it  is  a valid  one.  We  can  have  but  one  common  object  in 
attempting  progress  : to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  on  to 
that  which  is  good. 

o— — — — 

IMPROVED  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  FOR 
OPALOTYPES. 

BY  WILLIAM  BEL  L.* 

Some  months  ago  you  published  my  process  for  making 
permanent  porcelain  pictures.  I have  since  modified  it  so 
as  to  make  it  more  certain  and  satisfactory,  and  now  think 
it  :'s  all  one  could  desire.  Take  of — 


Albumen 

..  2 ounces 

Water 

..  1 ounce 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ... 

..  6 grains. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  the  water,  add 
beat  them  to  a stiff  froth,  and  let  settle. 

it  to  the  albumen, 

Silver  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

1 ounce 

Water 

H ounces 

Alcohol 

12  „ 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  water,  pour  out  one-third,  and 
add  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  is  barely  redissolved  ; 
then  add  it  to  the  other  two-thirds.  Clear  it  again  with 
nitric  acid,  and  then  add  it  to  the  alcohol,  shake  well, 
and  filter. 

To  use  the  above,  proceed  as  follows : coat  the  porcelain 
plate  with  the  settled  albumen,  using  heat  from  an  alcohol 
lamp  or  stove.  Prepare  a number  at  one  time,  as  they  keep 
well.  Make  the  plate  warm,  flow  it  with  the  silver  solution 
(the  same  as  you  would  flow  a developer  over  a plate),  keep- 
ing it  on  for  one  minute.  Drain  and  wash  off  the  excess  of 
silver  with  alcohol.  Dry  and  fume  five  minutes,  print,  and 
tone  with  any  good  formula  for  toning  albumen  prints. 
Fix  in  hypo,  1 ounce  to  10  ounces  of  water.  Wash  for 
four  hours  at  least.  Caution  : have  the  plates  well  warmed 
before  flowing  with  the  silver  solution,  or,  on  drying,  they 
will  dry  dead,  and  appear  like  ground  glass. 


Corrcsjjffn&cnc*. 

CYANIDE  IN  THE  BATH. 

Sir, — “ What  a fix  I’m  in!’’  as  the  collodion  film  said  to  the 
cyanide.  So  am  1.  Feeling  as  I do,  I'm  in  duty  bound  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  and  defend  my  offspring,  the  cyanide 
cure  for  the  bath. 

I read  in  this  week’s  issue  that  Mr.  P.  O’Connor  has  tried 
it,  and  finds  it  a failure.  Now  I think  the  trial  upon 
amateurs’  baths  does  not  give  the  process  a fair  chance, 
because  an  amateur’s  bath  may  not  have  been  made  properly 
at  the  commencement ; and,  secondly,  amateurs,  as  a rule, 
only  make  such  a small  quantity  of  solution,  and  that  being 
well  worn  by  repeated  immersion  of  plates.  Amateurs  never 
taking  into  consideration  their  numerous  failures,  such  bath 
is  liable  to  fog  from  weakness  ; i.  e.,  absence  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  solution.  Now  cyanide  added  to  such  bath, 
taking  up  or  down  a certain  quantity  of  silver,  leaves  such 
bath  “ too  weak  ” to  be  doctored  successfully. 

I am  often  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  home,  working  16  by 
14  plates,  and  have  found  my  bath  fog  from  repeated  immer- 
sion of  such  large  sizes,  which  give  off  so  much  ether,  my 
bath  being  only  just  big  enough  to  take  them  ; but  the  addi- 
tion of  a small  quantity  of  cyanide  solution  completely 
clears  the  solution,  as  it  always  has  done,  and  gives  rich  and 
brilliant  results.  I admit  it  requires  some  little  experience, 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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but  I could  explain  a rule  by  which  you  could  never  fail. 
I therefore  think  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  out-door  photo- 
grapher who  is  too  far  from  home  to  get  another  bath,  and 
is  equally  useful  at  home  if  you  do  not  happen  to  have 
another  made,  or  there  is  no  “ sun  ” appearing  to  act  on  the 
impurities  of  the  sick  solution  to  be  doctored. 

I give  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  though  I 
find  it  so  effective  in  my  hands,  still  I do  not  insist  every- 
ono  should  bo  obliged  to  use  it.  I am  not  a professor  of 
chemistry,  or  I would  explain,  in  my  way,  more  fully  why  I 
consider  its  action  is  right ; but  the  fear  of  being  pounced 
upon  by  some  Goliath  in  the  art  forbids  my  attempting. 

I might  add,  that  I think  much  useful  information  might 
be  given  through  the  journals  by  practical  workers  in 
hotography,  who  fear  to  write,  expecting  to  be  devoured 
y some  theoretical  professor,  who  has  not  the  slightest 
practical  knowledge  upon  the  subject. — I am,  yours  respect- 
fully, James  Tcllet. 

26,  Division  Street,  Sheffield,  February  22nd,  1869. 


RESTORING  CRACKED  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Being,  like  Mr.  England,  “ an  unhappy 
sufferer”  through  the  cracking  of  the  film  of  several  of  my 
negatives,  I have  made  most  of  them  fit  again  for  printing 
from  by  the  following  simple  remedy. 

I take  a small  piece  of  muslin  or  other  soft  rag,  and  tie  up 
a little  lamp  or  other  dry  black  in  it,  making  what  I think 
house  painters  call  a pounce ; then  I rub  it  smartly  over 
the  negative  until  all  the  cracks  are  filled  up,  which  they 
will  do  readily,  if  the  film  is  not  away  from  the  glass.  No 
doubt  the  above  is  known  to  many  photographers,  but, 
never  having  seen  it  in  any  of  the  journals,  or  heard  of 
anyone  using  the  same,  I thought  it  might  be  of  service  to 
some. — I atn,  sir,  yours  truly,  N.  W.,  North  London. 


Jjrumbhtfls  of  tactics. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Society. 

The  annual  period  which  has  just  oxpired  will  not  be 
remarkable  as  an  epoch  of  grand  discoveries,  but  will,  never- 
theless, present  evidence  of  goneral  progress  made  in  soveral 
departments  of  the  photographic  art,  and  betoken  a wider 
appreciation  of  its  scope  and  results.  In  portraiture,  the  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  which  wero  shown  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  universally  admired,  may  be  said  to  have 
borne  fruit  in  the  magnificent  results  of  a similar  character 
lately  displayed  at  the  Society’s  exhibition.  With  improved 
optical  appliances,  further  aided  by  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  combination  printing,  a greater  area  of  definition  and 
wider  distribution  of  focus  in  groups  and  landscapes  may  now 
be  secured,  whilst  the  means  of  multiplication  by  photo-relief, 
lithographic,  and  engraved  plates  have  been  making  steady 
progress  during  the  past  year.  The  photo-lithographic  process 
of  Mr.  Griggs  has  been  described  and  practically  demonstrated 
in  tho  room  ; and,  thanks  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  and  the 
authorities  of  the  India  Office,  tho  members  of  the  Society  have 
been  favoured  with  presentation  copies  of  two  specimens  of 
Indian  fabrics,  plain  and  coloured,  executed  by  Mr.  Griggs. 
We  are  about  to  have  a practical  illustration  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  photo-relief  process  invonted  by  Mr.  Woodbury  ; we 
have  recently  seen  specimens  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  printing 
and  reproductions,  also  the  carbon  prints  by  single  transfer  of 
Mr.  Blair ; and  tho  reports  from  Germany  speak  in  high  terms 
of  praise  of  tho  rival  processes  of  Prof.  Husuik  and  Herr  Albert, 
of  Munich. 

Amongst  other  novelties  shown  at  the  Society’s  exhibition 
in  November  last  may  be  enumerated  : — Tho  photo-enamels  of 
Mr.  Hendorson,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  others,  in  which  a consider- 
able improvement  upon  former  results  was  apparent ; specimens 
of  the  emolleotype,  eburneum,  and  collodio-chloride  processes  ; 
some  admirable  examples  of  dry-plato  photography,  by  Mr.  R. 


Manners  Gordon,  and  by  Mr.  England,  and  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Piercy’s  method  of  artistic  printing.  We  had  likewise  shown, 
for  the  first  time,  a complete  series  of  the  photographs  taken 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Abyssinia. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
researches  appertaining  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun, 
the  polarized  condition  of  tho  light  of  the  sky  ; and  the  spec- 
troscope has  been  widely  and  usefully  applied.  Several  expe- 
ditions wore  equipped  last  summer  for  the  purposo  of  securing 
unerring  photographic  records  of  tho  phenomena  accompanying 
the  total  phase  of  tho  solar  eclipse  of  August  18th.  Observa- 
tions were  made  independently  by  British  and  foreign  investi- 
gators posted  at  various  Asiatic  stations  under  the  path  of  the 
eclipse  ; and  the  pictures  obtained  all  agree  in  indicating  the 
existence,  at  that  time,  of  a mighty  horn  of  prominence,  larger 
and  quite  distinct  in  character  from  tho ‘‘boomerang  ” seen 
protruding  from  tho  limb  of  the  sun  in  Mr.  Do  la  Rue’s  photo- 
graphs of  1860.  Photography  has,  during  the  same  period, 
boon  continuously  applied  to  the  registration  of  magnetic  and 
magneto-earth  currents,  and  to  the  recording  of  meteorological 
results. 

Referring  specifically  to  tho  indications  of  progress  made 
within  our  own  Lociety,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  financial 
statement,  which  has  just  now  been  submitted  to  you  by  the 
Treasurer,  shows,  upon  the  whole,  an  improving  state  of 
affairs.  Tho  number  of  members  now  constituting  our  body 
amounts  to  upwards  of  220  ; and  the  Council  propose  shortly 
reprinting  a corrected  list  to  replace  that  which  was  prepared 
throe  years  ago. 

Tho  following  papers  havo  been  read  at  tho  mootings  of  tho 
Society  during  the  past  session  : — 

Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  “ On  a New  Method  of  Treating  an  Old 
Bath.”  The  instructions  given  by  tho  author  havo  reference 
to  the  employment  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  tho  purpose 
of  removing  tho  impurities  (especially  those  of  organic  origin) 
which,  gradually  accumulating  in  the  nitrate  bath,  havo  a 
tendency  to  induce  a fogged  condition  of  development.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  recommendation  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
pretty  generally  adopted. 

Dr.  Mann  favoured  the  Society  with  two  communications. 
The  first  was  entitled  “ Photograph-'c  Difficulties  of  an  Amateur 
in  South  Africa,”  and  recounted  tho  expedients  resorted  to 
under  exceptional  conditions  of  temperaturo  an  1 solar  activity 
whilst  working  amongst  tho  native  tribes  bordering  on  the 
British  settlement  of  Natal,  also  the  difficulties  met  and  over- 
come in  the  way  of  apparatus,  scarcity  of  water,  and  other 
embarrassing  circumstances.  At  tho  Juno  meeting  Dr.  Mann 
gave  an  interesting  nccount  of  Profossor  Piazzi  Smyth's  photo- 
graphic operations  in  Egypt,  and  described  his  so-called 
“ Great  Pyramid  bath,”  which  accommodates  a collodion  plate 
of  tho  standard  size  of  a microscopical  slide  (three  inches  by 
one).  A series  of  onlargod  transparencies  of  negatives  taken 
within  tho  Pyramids  by  tho  aid  of  tho  magnesium  light  were 
exhibited. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  very  import- 
ant subject  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Griggs,  and  to  the  fact  of  specimens  of  his  work  being  distri- 
buted to  the  members.  In  another  branch  of  the  Government 
service,  tho  operations  of  the  staff  of  photographers  attached  to 
the  Royal  Engineers  were  described  by  Mr.  II.  Baden  Pritchard 
in  a paper  entitled  “ Photography  in  Connection  with  tho 
Abyssinian  Expedition,”  and  wo  had  brought  before  us  the 
distinct  applications  of  photography  to  tho  reproduction  of 
maps  and  delineation  of  the  geographical  features  of  that 
hitherto  unexployed  country.  Our  recent  exhibition  was  made 
the  occasion  of  publicly  displaying  these  photogrnphs  for  tho 
first  time  ; they  certainly  constituted  an  attractive  feature,  and 
were  eagerly  examined.  Tho  May  meeting  was  devoted  to  tho 
discussion  of  some  proposed  modifications  of  the  “ wet  process,” 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  of  Manchester,  who  claimed 
to  have  worked  out  an  infallible  system  of  collodion  photo- 
graphy. Great  expectations  were  excited  by  tho  mode  in  which 
the  author  preferred  to  bring  his  discovery  under  the  notice 
of  photographers ; there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  at 
tho  meeting,  and  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  Much 
indirect  benefit  has  resulted  from  Mr.  M’Lachlan 's  communi- 
cation to  the  Society,  although  his  views  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  widely  indorsed  by  practical  photographers.  Mr. 
Dunmore  described  his ‘‘Truck  Tent,”  a convenient  form  of 
portable  apparatus,  serving  the  purpose  of  a dark  chamber,  and 
mounted  upon  a pair  of  wheels.  Lastly,  the  mombe:s  are 
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indebted  to  Mr.  Nelson  K.  Ckerrill  for  a complete  exposition  of 
the  system  of  “ Combination  Printing and  a noteworthy 
feature  in  connection  with  this  event  was  the  collecting 
together,  for  the  first  time,  the  several  examples  of  this  character 
produced  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rejlander,  and  by  the  author. 
The  mode  of  production  of  the  Society’s  last  presentation 
print,  ‘•'Watching  the  Lark,”  was  explained,  and  in  each 
instance  the  peculiar  features  and  modus  operandi  of  the  earlier 
illustrations. 

Wo  shall  hear  to  night  a scientific  account  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  “ Actinometry  ” from  a gentleman  who  has 
devoted  himself  specially  to  this  study. 

Besides  the  presentation  print  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  just  now  referred  to,  and  the  pair  of  photo-lithographs 
from  Mr.  Griggs,  the  Council  have  been  honoured  with  similar 
offers  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mayall,  Mr.  England,  and  Mr. 
Henri  Claudet,  the  last  being  now  to  hand.  Some,  if  not 
all,  of  these  will,  it  is  believed,  be  ready  for  distribution  at 
an  early  date. 

We  consider  that  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  is  due  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  for  the 
admirable  examplo  of  art  photography,  entitled  “ Watching 
the  Lark,”  which  they  have  recently  presented  to  the  Society, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Henri  Claudet  for  a portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Claudet  producod  by  his  topaz  lens.  Owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate fire  which  destroyed  his  studio,  the  original  negative 
was  destroyed,  and  the  present  print  i3  a reproduction  from 
a copy  belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Roado. 

The  Council  record  with  regret  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Socioty, 
which  he  has  held  with  so  .much  benofit  to  the  Society  for 
thirteen  years,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  ex-Lord  Chief 
Baron  is  now  proposed  ; and  they  have  also  to  record  with 
regret  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Diamond  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal,  which  offices  ho  has  ably 
discharged  for  eleven  years,  and  is  now  proposed  as  Vice- 
President.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Spiller  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Diamond  has  been  already  announced. 

Sinco  the  date  of  the  last  annivorsary  the  Society  has  to 
deplore  the  death  of  two  distinguished  members,  Sir  William 
J.  Newton  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Wright,  both  of  whom  filled  the 
office  of  vice-president,  and  remained  for  long  periods  con- 
nected with  the  Society.  They  died  within  a few  days  of  each 
ether  in  January  last. 

Sir  Win.  Newton  was  very  active  at  the  original  formation 
of  the  Society,  and  moved  the  resolution  proposing  its  estab- 
lishment on  the  30th  of  January,  1853.  Five  years  later  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  an  allowance  from  the 
Royal  Fund,  or  “ Queen’s  Bounty,”  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  tho  inventor  of  the  collodion  process.  At 
the  early  photographic  exhibitions  Sir  Wm.  Newton’s  calotypes 
were  always  to  be  seen  ; and  he  preferred  printing  his  nega- 
tives by  tho  development  process.  Sir  William’s  communica- 
tions to  the  Society  were  mostly  of  a practical  character  ; but, 
as  an  artist,  he  frequently  took  occasion  to  urge  the  dependence 
of  photography  upon  the  older  systems  of  fine  arf.  He  died  in 
tho  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Wright  was  elected  a member  at  tho  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  1859,  and  served  on  tho  council,  afterwards 
becoming  a vice-president.  His  papers  “ On  the  Medical  Uses 
of  Photography,”  tho  last  of  which  was  read  two  yoars  ago, 
display  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  study  and  exercise  of 
his  profession  which  fully  warrants  tho  high  encomiums 
passed  upon  him  by  tho  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
Athentrum.  Dr.  Wright  was  indebted  for  his  first  instruction 
in  photography  to  our  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Diamond,  and  he 
highly  appreciated  the  facilities  tor  exact  delineation  which 
the  camera  placod  within  his  reach.  At  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1862  ho  showed  a portable  form  of  camera  and 
apparatus  adapted  for  use  in  hospitals,  and  afterwards  turned 
them  to  good  account  in  taking  a series  of  malformations  and 
Burgical  subjects,  which  are  preserved  in  tho  album  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  He  has  passed  from  us  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-one  year's. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  tho 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursduy,  tho  11th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Beechey,  M.A.,  President,  iu  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  ineoting  having  been  disposed 


of,  Messrs.  Warwick  Brooks  and  John  Oldham  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society.  The  President  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Winstanley  to  perform  further  experiments  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  artificial  light. 

Mr.  Winstanley  said,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  many 
gentlemen  would  bo  present  that  evening  who  were  not  so  at 
the  last  meeting,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
periments to  be  performed  should  be  entirely  different  from 
those  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  ; indeed,  he  said,  it  was 
intended  that  the  phosphoric  light  should  play  an  important 
part  in  his  experiments  that  evening.  He  (Mr.  Winstanley) 
alluded  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  to 
the  interesting  properties  of  that  gas,  especially  its  power  of 
increasing  the  energy  in  the  combustion  of  those  bodies  which 
are  capable  of  being  burned  in  common  atmospheric  air.  He 
(Mr.  Winstanley)  then  ignited  a piece  of  sulphur  upon  a defla- 
grating spoon,  and  plunged  it  into  ajar  of  oxygen  gas,  calling 
tho  attention  of  the  members  to  the  increased  beauty  and 
brightness  of  the  flame.  He  mentioned  that  this  flame,  though 
affording  very  little  illumina  tion,  might,  to  some  extent,  be 
considered  au  actinic  flame,  inasmuch  as  the  rays  emitted  by 
it  are  exactly  of  tho  colour  of  those  rays  of  the  spectrum  which 
produce  the  greatest  actinic  effect.  What  the  exact  value  of 
the  sulphur  flame  might  bo  from  an  actinic  point  of  view, 
he  (Mr.  Winstanley)  said,  without  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ment, he  could  not  pretend  to  determine ; but,  whatever  that 
value  might  be,  ho  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
members  of  tbe  Society,  and  to  photographers  generally,  to 
know  that  that  flame  might  easily  bo  rendered  continuous, 
which  they  would  perceive  was  not  tho  case  with  the 
sulphur  flame  in  the  jar  of  oxygen  gas.  He  (Mr.  Win- 
stanley) then  described,  in  some  detail,  the  properties 
of  sulphur;  of  its  combination  with  carbon,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  the  carbon  bisulphide,  a sample  ot  which  latter  body 
he  then  exhibited.  Ho  proceeded  to  explain  the  construction 
of  his  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
light,  and  exhibited  it  in  action.  The  members,  he  said,  would 
perceive  that  the  flame  produced  when  this  apparatus  was  used 
was,  so  far  as  colour  and  brilliance  wore  concerned,  the  ana- 
logue of  that  obtained  in  the  former  experiment,  but  with  the 
advantage  that  it  could  be  maintained  for  as  long  a period  as 
was  desired,  and  so,  whatever  value  it  might  possess,  could  bo 
utilized.  He  (Mr.  Winstanley)  then  exhibited  a specimen  of 
tho  element  phosphorus,  aud  described  at  somo  length  its 
discovery  by  Brande,  of  Hamburgh,  and  its  interesting  proper- 
ties. He  then  burned  a piece  in  a jar  of  oxygen  gas,  calling 
the  particular  attention  of  the  members  to  the  enormous  accele- 
ration in  intensity  undergone  by  its  flame.  He  briefly  des- 
cribed his  phosphoric  apparatus,  and  exhibited  it  in  action. 
He  said,  when  having  a sort  of  a rehearsal  in  that  room  the 
evening  before,  he  had  attempted,  with  some  approximation 
to  success,  to  take  a negative  from  a living  subject.  He 
(Mr.  Winstanley)  said  that  any  attempt  to  take  a negative 
under  such  extemporised  circumstances  as  were  alone  possible 
at  a public  meeting,  in  a strange  room  and  with  a supply  of 
chemicals  and  apparatus  such  as  could,  with  the  very  littlo 
assistance  he  had  received,  bo  hastily  got  together  for  the  occa- 
sion, must  necessarily  bo  a very  hazardous  experiment.  He 
then  prepared  a plate,  and  having  focussed  upon  the  head  of 
tho  President,  oxposed  it  for  two  minutes  and  a- half  uuder  tho 
influence  of  the  phosphoric  light.  Upon  development,  however, 
it  proved  to  be  under-exposed. 

Tho  members  then  adjourned  to  the  committee  room, 
where  a lantern  exhibition  was  given  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  Jun. 
During  their  absence  Mr.  Winstanley  tried  a second  plate  upon 
au  engraving  on  tinted  paper,  and  obtained  a successful 
negative  in  two  minutes  and  a half.  The  direction  ot  the 
wind  outside  (which  had  been  previously  against  the  draft  of 
his  chimney)  having  become  favourable,  the  phosphorus  more 
strongly  heated  the  light,  consequently,  immensely  brighter. 
A third  plate  was  then  exposed  upon  tho  head  of  Mr.  Lafosse, 
and,  after  two  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  was  developed,  and 
proved  to  have  been  sufficiently  exposed.  The  result  (which, 
as  a photograph,  was,  of  course,  much  inferior  to  a picture 
produced  in  a galleiy)  was  then  taken  into  the  committee 
room  and  passed  round  amongst  tho  members,  who  were 
enabled  to  perceive  what  Mr.  Winstanley  intended  to  demon- 
strate, viz.,  that  tho  light  was  possessed  of  very  actinic 
power. 

With  the  exception  of  the  under-exposure  of  the  plate  used 
when  the  President  sat,  all  the  experiments  were  conducted 
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with  smoothness  and  success,  and  the  audience  listened  to 
Mr.  Winstanley’s  remarks  with  considerable  attention  and 
evident  interest. 

The  meeting,  which  was  the  largest  ever  known  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Society,  terminated  with  the  usual  complimentary 
votes. 


&alk  m tbe  Stubio. 

Cyanide  in  Sticks. — A correspondent  says: — “Having 
used  cyanide  for  some  years  with  impunity,  but  often  railed 
against  its  being  in  such  large  blozks  that  necessitated  the 
use  of  the  hammer  and  chisel  before  it  would  pass  into  a 
bottle  I laid  in  a stock  the  other  day,  and  was  agreeably 
delighted  to  find  it  in  small  round  sticks,  resembling  the  sugar- 
stick  of  childhood,  in  various  lengths,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  thus  doing  away  with  so  much  handling.  Why  should 
it  not  always  be  sold  in  this  form  ? ” 

Portraits  of  Mendicants. — The  Mirror  of  October  18, 
1828,  states  that  at  Munich,  every  child  found  begging  is 
taken  to  a charitable  establishment.  The  moment  he  enters,  his 
portrait  is  given  to  him,  representing  him  in  his  rags,  and  he 
promises,  by  oath,  to  keep  it  all  his  life.  Photography  has 
proved,  for  a similar  purpose,  in  some  institutions,  a more 
efficient  means  of  portraiture  than  at  that  time  existed. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Skull. — Mr  Bateman,  of  Canterbury, 
has  favoured  us  with  a curious  photograph  of  the  skull  of  the 
author  of  Utopia,  taken  by  the  aid  of  magnesium  light  in  a 
vault.  From  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bateman  it  seems  that  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  beheaded,  his  head  was  exposed  on  a pike  on 
London  Bridge.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Roper,  who  lived  here,  obtained 
possession  of  the  head,  had  it  enclosed  in  a leaden  case,  kept  it 
until  she  died,  and  had  it  buried  with  her.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  church  was  undergoing  repairs,  it  was  found,  and 
placed  in  a niche  in  the  wall  of  the  vault,  behind  an  iron 
grating.  The  leaden  case  was  cut  away,  exposing  the  two 
eyes  and  the  nose,  which  are  seen  in  the  print ; the  lower  jaw 
had  crumbled  away  when  photographed,  and  soon  after  it  was 
photographed  it  crumbled  nearly  all  down.  Mr.  Bafeman  has 
also  sent  us  a fine  photograph  of  Barfreston  Church,  in  Kent, 
a very  pure  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  possessing  one  of 
the  few  remaining  circular  Norman  windows,  which  possesses 
unusual  elements  of  interest. 


(lorrcsjjori&mts. 

Latin  Signatures. — “ Lux  Graphicus,”  replying  to  a correspon- 
dent in  our  last,  says : — “ It  is  a very  singular  coincidence  that 
your  correspondent — what’s  his  name? — should  have  pitched  into 
‘ Lux  Graphicus  ’ about  his  bad  Latin  at  the  very  moment  almost 
that,  as  you  know,  he  had  determined  to  abandon  that  signature. 
It  is  long  sinco  ho  discovered  that  his  nom  de  plume  was  remark- 
able for  anything  but  its  Latin  purity,  but  as  ho  did  not  otherwise 
indulge  in  the  ambitious  weakness,  or  sin,  of  quoting  Latin,  and 
therefore  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington’s  advico  does  not  reach 
him,  either  through  the  Editor  or  the  kind  correspondent,  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  making  an  alteration,  or  adopting 
another  nom  de  plume  instead,  especially  as  he  never  wished  to 
be  thought  a Latin  scholar,  or  made  any  parade  of  the  little  he 
knew.”  The  whilom  “ Lux  Graphicus  ” then  adds  some  good- 
humoured  raillery  as  to  the  tardy  discovery  or  notification  of  his 
error  by  our  last  week’s  correspondent. 

Young. — For  strict  accuracy,  the  lenses  in  a stereoscopic  camera 
should  never  be  further  apart  than  the  human  eyes  ; but  for  stereo- 
scopic effect — that  is,  for  securing  the  effect  of  relief  and  projec- 
tion— a little  more  separation  may  be  permitted,  especially  for 
distant  views  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  near  foreground  ob- 
jects to  produce  effect.  The  object  of  having  a sliding  arrange- 
ment to  permit  separating  the  lenses  is  to  provide  for  such  views. 

Oxoniensis. — Three  thicknesses  of  a moderately'  thick  twill — grey, 
black,  and  yellow — will  exclude  light  sufficiently  from  the  interior 
of  a tent.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  materials 
double.  Unless  the  fabrics  are  stout  and  be  woven  very  close,  wo 
should  not  recommend  less  than  three.  Wo  have  worked  in  a tent 
covered  with  two,  but  light  was  not  perfectly  excluded. 


A.  E.  D.,  who  enquired  for  the  address  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  painting  and  photographic  colouring,  is 
informed  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  address  is  30,  Shaistcd  Road, 
Kennington  Park. 

H.  Hansen. — The  card  you  enclose  has  many  good  qualities.  The 
first  fault  is  a little  under-exposure  ; the  second  fault  is  the  want 
of  a little  reflected  light  on  the  shadowed  side  of  tho  face  ; and 
the  third,  the  face  is  not  quite  as  sharp  as  it  should  be  ; but  it  is 
by  no  means  a bad  pictorial  result. 

A Subscriber  (Cardiff). — The  lens  should  bo  placed  at  C.  The  D 
portion  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  negative  the 
image  of  which  is  to  be  copied  or  enlarged.  When  you  wish  to 
use  the  camera  for  copying  a print  instead  of  a negative,  remove 
the  portion  D,  pin  the  print  against  a board,  and  place  it  in  a good 
light  ; then  place  the  camera  the  proper  distance,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  copy  you  require,  and  proceed  to  work. 

K,  L.  L. — It  is  possible  to  obtain  an  intense  black  in  transparencies 
by  various  methods.  The  mode  of  toning  with  gold  adopted  by 
Mr.  Burgess  in  toning  his  Eburneum  prints,  which  are  in  effect 
collodion  transparencies,  gives  a fine  rich  black.  He  employs  a 
strong  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  of  the  gold 
salt  to  a drachm  of  water  ; or,  bieliloridc  of  mercury  followed  by 
a dilute  solution  of  ammonia  will  givo  an  intense  black ; or,  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  followed  bv  a dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  or  followod  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  will’  give  a fine 
black.  Something  depends,  of  course,  on  tho  character  of  tho 
original  deposit,  and  it  will  be  found  that  an  image  developed  with 
pyro,  or  with  a gelatino-iron  solution,  will  more  readily  receive  a 
good  tone  than  one  toned  with  plain  iron  solution.  2.  We  have 
not  seen  any  slides  with  printed  outlines  to  which  you  refer,  nor 
do  we  know  how  they  are  done ; but  wo  can  conceive  that  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  print  tho  outlines  in  an  ink  which  would  readily 
be  transferred  to  glass,  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  printed  designs 
are  transferred  to  earthenware  for  burning-in.  There  is  a transfer 
varnish  sold  by  fancy  stationers  by  which  old  engravings  can  bo 
transferred  to  other  materials.  You  may  use  a quarter-plate  Ions 
with  the  same  condensers  you  have  employed  in  your  lantern,  with 
a very  slight  modification  in  position. 

W.  C. — As  a rule,  contact  between  albuminized  paper  and  nitrato  of 
silver  should  cause  no  discolouration  in  the  latter.  In  some  con- 
ditions of  the  albumen,  discolouration  is  readily  produced,  espe- 
cially when  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  light.  We  immersed 
some  portions  of  the  paper  you  sent  in  water,  and  then  added 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  did  not  notice  any  discolouration. 

W.  Pearson. — The  varnish  duly  received.  We  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  trying  it. 

Camden. — You  do  not  state  whether  you  wish  to  produce  trans- 
arcncios  on  dry  or  wet  plates.  We  prefer  tho  wet  plate  method  ; 
ut  we  cannot  give  you  full  instructions  in  this  column.  You  will 
find  an  article  giving  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject  in  our 
Year-Book  for  1868,  or  in  the  Photographic  News,  Vol.  XI., 
page  547. 

G.  It.  F. — Wo  noticed  tho  violet  tint  on  the  lights,  but  did  not 
make  it  the  subject  of  especial  comment,  because  it  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  ordinary  or  frequent  concomitants  of  a batn  in  the  state 
you  described.  We  have  frequently  found  that  a bath  in  an  inert 
condition  deposited  gold  in  a pink  or  violet  state  evenly  through- 
out the  print,  without  exercising  any  especial  toning  action  on  the 
metallic  image.  It  is  a somewhat  perplexing  condition,  and  has 
not  been  accurately  defined.  It  is  probable  that  the  gold  has  been 
converted  to  the  condition  of  auric  oxide,  which  docs  not  appear 
to  possess  toning  properties.  Such  a state  generally  seems  to 
indicate  incipient  reduction,  and  if  tho  solution  be  placed  in  the 
light,  it  will  soon  be  seen  to  become  purple.  Thanks : we  aro 
always  obliged  by  a full  statement  of  difficulties,  and  when  they 
occur  in  the  hands  of  experienced  photographers  who  can  dcscribo 
them  accurately,  and  save  us  from  any  doubt  as  to  their  origin  in 
bungling,  they  are  often  very  instructive. 

II.  J.  Godbold. — Received.  Thanks.  Notice  in  our  next. 

Received:  “More  Light;  a Dream  in  Science.” 

Errata. — In  Mr.  Fisk’s  article  on  plain  paper  in  oiu  last,  a slight 
error  appears,  which,  although  not  likely  to  mislead,  is  better  cor- 
rected. Tho  formula  should  stand  thus  : — 

AVhey  40  ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonia 200  grains, 

or  5 grains  of  the  chloride  to  each  ounce  of  whev.  Other  chlorides 
may  be  used,  an  equivalent  proportion  being  added. 

Several  Articles  in  type  are  again  compelled  to  staud  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

All  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  addressed  to  15, 
Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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NEW  STYLE  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

Wk  have  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a novelty  in  portraiture 
which  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  possess  great  interest  to 
the  majority  of  professional  photographers,  as  it  will  enable 
them  to  bring  before  their  customers  a new  style  of  por- 
trait, highly  effective  and  artistic  in  result,  easy  and  cheap 
to  produce,  and  promising  lucrative  practice.  The  new 
style  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scar- 
borough, who  has  protected  it  by  patent,  but  intends,  we 
believe,  to  afford  facilities  for  its  general  practice  on  terms 
which  will  not  be  oppressive  to  photographers. 

It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  a just  idea  of  the 
result  by  a description  of  the  method  of  producing  the 
pictures,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  altogether  inadequate,  at  first 
glance,  to  the  production  of  an  effect  of  such  apparent 
finish  and  excellent  style.  The  appearance  of  the  picture 
when  complete  is  that  of  a portrait  on  tinted  drawing- 
paper,  with  a photographic  basis,  very  cleverly  and  highly 
finished  in  chalk  ; whilst  there  is  not,  in  fact,  a single  touch 
of  the  pencil  or  crayon  about  it.  As  this  seems  a paradox, 
we  must  proceed  to  describe  in  detail. 

The  picture,  which  is  a vignetted  bust  on  a 14  by  12 
plate,  the  head  about  three  inches  long,  consists  of 
a suitable  transparency,  fuller  details  regarding  which 
we  shall  give  in  our  next.  When  backed  with  white 
paper,  and  examined  by  reflected  light,  it  presents 
the  effect  and  appearance  of  a fine  print.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  backed  with  white  paper,  it  is 
backed  with  a piece  of  tinted  drawing-paper — a delicate 
cream,  grey,  or  drab  — on  which  is  produced,  in  bold 
hatching,  the  graduated  entourage  which  commonly  finishes 
a vignetted  figure  in  chalk,  in  order  to  partially  break  and 
graduate  the  outline  of  the  picture,  and  cause  it  to  merge 
into  the  background,  a space  being  left  in  the  middle  of 
this  hatching  for  the  face.  When  the  transparency  is 
placed  upon  this,  the  result  is  marvellous,  the  effect  of 
a picture  of  price  is  produced  at  once,  and  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  believe,  at  first  sight,  that  the  picture  is  not 
elaborately  worked  up  throughout.  A few  days  ago  we 
showed  some  examples  to  an  art-connoisseur  who  had  not 
a very  profound  belief  in  the  art  capacity  of  photography. 
He  exclaimed  : “ Ah  ! but  these  have  been  cleverly  worked 
upon  in  crayons,  and  the  finish  is  very  excellent.”  When 
the  mechanism  of  the  pictures  was  shown  to  him  he  was 
puzzled  beyond  measure,  as,  indeed,  we  were  ourselves 
when  the  matter  was  first  brought  under  our  attention. 

The  excellence  of  the  effect  is  due  to  two  or  three  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  piece  of  hatched  gradation  surround- 
ing— and  partially,  in  places,  merging  into — the  figure  is 
done  with  a masterly  pencil,  and  most  materially  affects 
the  result.  In  the  next  place,  the  backing  of  rough  draw- 
ing paper  gives  a character  not  to  be  attained  with  smooth 


paper  : the  texture  is  pleasing,  and  there  is  a softness  due 
to  the  rough  surface,  not  permitting  perfect  contact, 
which  is  very  valuable  in  large  heads.  Of  course  the 
transparency  must  be  a good  one ; that  is,  one  suited  to  its 
purpose.  It  is  much  thinner  and  less  fully  developed  than 
an  image  intended  to  be  viewed  as  a transparency  by 
transmitted  light.  It  must  be  absolutely  free  from  fog  or 
deposit  of  any  kind  on  the  highest  lights,  bare  glass  in  such 
places  being  imperatively  necessary  to  purity  and  brilliancy. 
And  regarding  the  portrait  itself,  the  better  the  art 
qualities  in  the  negative,  the  better,  of  course,  will  be  the 
final  result  as  a picture. 

W e have  said  that  no  touching  at  all  is  necessary  -,  neither 
is  it ; but  it  is  not  the  less  possible  and  permissible  in 
pictures  which  may  seem  to  require  it,  either  for  the  re- 
moval of  defects  or  the  improvement  of  details;  spots  can 
be  touched  out,  the  markings  of  the  eye,  hair,  &c.,  may  be 
strengthened  ; and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  for  those  who 
like  the  effect,  to  touch  the  extreme  high  lights  with  white 
pigment,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a crayon  drawing 
in  black-and-white  chalk  on  a tinted  board. 

Mr.  Sarony  has  styled  these  pictures  “ photo-crayons,” 
an  excellent  and  descriptive  name,  its  only  fault  being  that 
it  has  already  been  used  to  describe  photographs  actually 
finished  by  the  artist  in  crayons,  and  so  may  possibly  cause 
a little  confusion.  The  arrangements  for  permitting 
photographers  to  workthepatented  method  will  befoundde- 
tailed  in  our  business  pages.  We  may  remark  here,  however, 
that  the  plan  adopted  seems  just  in  principle,  and  will,  we 
think,  be  found  convenient  in  practice.  I5y  supplying  the 
tinted  drawing-paper  with  the  hatched  vignetting  grada- 
tion at  a specific  reasonable  price,  licensees  will  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  patent  just  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
they  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  no  more  ; and 
they  will,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a piece  of  masterly  work 
in  hatching  at  a cost  less  than  they  could  themselves  pro- 
duce it.  About  a dozen  slightly  different  designs  will  be 
furnished,  we  believe,  the  work  being  that  of  Mr.  Napoleon 
Sarony,  whose  skill  as  an  artist  is  well-known  in  the 
photographic  profession. 

The  fact  that  existing  negatives  can  be  utilized  so  easily, 
and  pictures  of  a new  character  produced  by  them,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  commercial  value  of  a novelty  of 
any  kind.  Mr.  Sarony  has  adopted  the  plan  of  producing 
copies  of  these  “ photo-crayons  ” from  various  negatives  in 
stock,  and  sending  the  picture  on  approval,  with  a litho- 
graphed circular  stating  particulars,  to  such  of  his 
customers  as  he  thought  desirable,  the  novelty,  beauty, 
and  cheapness  justifying  such  a course.  I he  success  was 
so  great  that  they  were  retained,  he  found,  in  almost 
every  instance.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Sarony  here  offers 
to  photographers  facilities  for  giving  a new  impetus  to 
portraiture — something  which  will  create  a new  demand 
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without  decreasing  the  business  in  any  other  respect.  The 
patented  photo-crayon  has  many  special  qualities  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  scarcely  any  drawback.  The  style  is  new ; 
the  result  is  good  ; the  method  is  easy  ; the  profit  is  large ; 
whilst  the  price  to  the  public  is  moderate.  The  effort  to 
maintain  a uniformly  reasonably  good  price  for  such  pic- 
tures is  one  in  which  we  hope  all  photographers  will  join. 
Let  all  compete  in  aiming  at  the  highest  excellence,  and 
none  in  producing  the  work  at  a price  below  the  standard 
proposed. 


LEAF  PRINTS. 

W e have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield,  of  Boston, 
whose  researches  in  connection  with  the  changes  effected  on 
glass  by  the  action  of  sunlight  are  familiar  to  photo- 
graphers, with  an  interesting  series  ef  examples  of  “ leaf- 
prints,”  or  photographic  impressions  of  leaves,  ferns,  &c., 
produced  by  using  the  natural  specimen  as  a negative,  and 
so  securing  nature-printing  by  the  agency  of  light. 

The^ possibility  cl  producing  photographic  tianscripts  of 
any  kind  of  natural  object  which  will  in  some  degree  "trans- 
mit light  has  been  tolerably  familiar  since  the  first  day?  Of 
photography;  but  although  in  many  cases  a method  of 
delineation  of  great  beauty  and  value,  it  has  been  singularly 
neglected.  Little  more  than  twelve  months  ago  Professor 
Himes  brought  out  an  interesting  work,  entitled  “Leaf 
Prints,  describing  tho  method  of  obtaining  photographic 
impressions  of  leaves  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  bdtanv. 
Without  a knowledge  of  the  labours  of  Professor  Himes,  “it 
seems  that  Mr.  Gaffield  had  been  working  in  a similar 
direction,  beginning  primarily,  however,  with  a different 
motive,  Having  been  long  engaged  in  research  as  to  the 
varied  power  of  different  coloured  glasses  to  transmit  lio-llt, 
he  was  induced  to  experiment  with  leaves  df  different 
colours,  and  with  the  same  kinds  of  leaves  in  different 
stages  5t  maturity  and  colour,  varving  front  grgeii,  through 
yenow  to  red.  Besides  the  interest  Of  the  scientific  experi- 
ment,  Mr  Gaffield  has  found  a further  interest  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  leaf  printing  could  be  made  available  in  pro- 
ducing designs  of  a decorative  and  ornamental  character. 
Nothing  Can.  exceed  the  beauty  of  form,  structure,  and 
venation  of  many  leaves,  and  few  things  so  admirably  lend 
thOmselVes  to  purposes  of  ornamental  design.  Buskin 
v ,er\e3,  ?a\cs  take  all  kinds  of  strange  shapes,  as  if  to 
Invite  us  to  examine  them.  Star-shaped,  heart-shaped,  spear- 
Bhapecl.ai  row-shaped,  fretted,  fringed,  cleft,  furrowed,  serrated, 
sinuated  ; in  whorls,  in  tufts,  in  spires,  in  wreaths  endlessly 
:irrerodeceptl'-c-  fantastic-  never  the  same,  from  foot- 
, blossom>  tbey  see,u  perpetually  to  tempt  our 
u ness,  and  take  delight  in  outstripping  our  wonder.” 
i e ln  lvl^ual  leaf,  being  so  full  of  beauty,  derives  fresh 
u y rom  arrangement  and  combination  with  a view  to 
•0<1^  aQa‘?gies  and  contrasts,  and  a little  experience 
,1  iur  reeP®ctive  densities  enables  the  designer  to  arrange 
_t  J?  S°  35  *°i?6C,,ro  varieties  and  gradations  of  light  and 
r form.  The  examples  with  which  Mr. 

K . na»  favoured  us  are  chiefly  arranged  in  wreaths  or 
e ona  s,  and  consist  in  some  cases  of  ivy  ana  other  leaves, 

, ln  so®8  of  a mixture  of  heaths  and  the  fronds  of  deli- 
e ,e.rns  ,very  gracefully  arran  tech  H is  difficult  to  say, 
result  ' ^ 1D  re*at'on  to  the  latter  combination,  whether  the 
wh!!  1 1S  m°re  P,easi’ng  produced  d rect  from  the  plants,  in 

ground  orTu^  la?e’likt:  eff«ct  is  seem.  ’ed  “»  whit??“  a black 
duce  nli  h “ Pnnt  «*ed  as  a negam  e'  from  wbich  to  Pr°- 
Se  exllf  3 {«*  ^ on*,  whi.  fe  S">«?d 
various  ^upIea  sho"io£  degree  i n wh,icb  tleave?  of 
aa<l  show  tTrf  traus®>'t  light  are  curious  aad  m.ter!atl°g- 
more  opaa ’ at  W / /this  ipwLe,  . "ed  ^ decidedly 
leaf  perfectly  *°  ae*lnic  li  Mit  than  any  otln  raC00Ur-  a red 
space,  2-ini  pro.fec‘ing  the  paper,  leaving  a c’ean  vrhjte 
?he  g«en  ]//  ion  cHenation  or  str  '1Ct“re’/‘/ 

“£■  Yellow  lP  nte<  1 at  the  same  time,  show  every  mark- 
' aPParenf  in  a thin  leaf,  lfQWt  ver.  prints 
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almost  as  well  as  green  ; orange  is  more  adiatinic  ; and  red 
completely  so.  Whether  as  aids  to  botanical  study,  or  as 
means  of  forming  pleasing  ornamental  designs,  we  think 
that  the  practice  of  printing  from  leaves,  ferns,  and  grasses 
is  worth  more  study  from . the  amateur  than  it  has  yet 
received. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Ownership  of  Negatives  and  Copyright  in  PortraiXs  — 
Photo-Mezzotints  and  Printing  throcgh  a Medium — 
Carbonate  or  Silver  Paper— Tisted  Paper  for  Photo- 
graphs— New  Style  of  Portraiture — New  Carbon 
Process — Societies. 

Tue  two  cases  mentioned  in  the  Foreign  Miscellanea  of  the 
News  last  week  give  a somewhat  ominous  suggestion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  courts— at  least,  on  the  Continent — deal 
with  the  question  of  property  in  the  negative,  althodgH 
neither  seems  to  furnish  Buy  precedent  fc'r  a decision  ffs  let 
the  ownership  of  negatives  in  ordihafy  cases  d(  portraiture, 
dud  I suppose  certainty  iu  regard  to  that  will  not  be  ob- 
tained until  some  case  be  litigated.  Meanwhile,  since  por- 
traitists an  l the  public  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
practice,  which  leaves  the  negative  in  the  hands  of  the 
photographer,  and  treats  it  practically  as  his  property,  pos- 
sibly it  ii  as  Well  that  the  system  which  Works  well  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  legal  decision.  Photographers 
hitherto  have  not  had  much  occasion  to  be  grateful  to  the 
law.  as  it  has  often  appeared  opposed  to  their  interests;  and 
if  Mr.  Foster’s  reading  of  the  tiret  clause  of  the  Copyright 
Act  be  the  correct  one— which  is,  I am  glad  to  know,  how- 
ever,  Very  doubtful — portraitists  generally  are  constantly  in 
much  greater  jeopardy  than  they  have  any  notion  Of.  The 
idea,  hcWevet,  thaf  erery  oOe  who'  orders  a photcgraptfic 
portrait,  and  pays  a few  shillings  for  it,  acquires  a copyright 
in  every  print  which  can  be  taken  from  the  negative,  and 
that  the  photographer  who  produced  it  is  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  piracy  if  he  take  a single  copy  from  the  nega- 
tive without  the  leave  and  licence  of  the  person  for  whom 
he  took  it,  seems  strangely  unjust  and  vexatious,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  contemplated  by  those  who  framed  the 
law.  The  clause  of  the  Act  is  clumsy  enough  ; I must  con- 
fess, however,  that  I scarcely  think  that  this  is  its  legitimate 
meaning.  In  any  case,  photographers  are  in  a tolerably 
safe  position,  as  a rule,  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
legal  interest  in  a copyright,  it  is  necessary  that  the  picture 
should  be  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall  before  any  copies 
are  issued  ; and  as  the  public  do  not  usually  register  por- 
traits, either  before  or  after  they  are  issued,  the  photographer 
is  tolerably  safe  from  the  risk  of  penalty  for  pirating  tho 
portrait  he  has  taken. 

I have  recently  been  experimenting  in  the  production  of 
what  Mr.  Carl  Meinerth  has  styled  photo-mezzotints,  and 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  results.  My  experience, 
however,  confirms  the  remarks  recently  made  on  the  subject. 
Merely  printing  through  a medium  does  not  effect  much 
improvement.  The  idea  of  securing  softness  by  this  mole 
of  printing  is  a very  old  one,  and  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  it  would  produce  the  desired  result;  but  I find, 
if  the  medium  is  thin,  very  little  difference  is  made  ; and 
if  thick,  a fuzzy  want  of  sharpness  is  easily  secured,  but 
without  any  especial  softness.  The  examples  of  Mr. 
Meincrth’s  mezzotints  which  I have  seen  have  very  different 
qualities,  and  are  in  some  cases  exceedingly  soft  and 
beautiful,  without  being  offensively  wanting  in  definition. 
I find  that  by  interposing  a plate  of  glass  between  the  paper 
and  the  negative,  and  printing  in  a deep  box,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude, as  much  as  possible,  all  except  the  direct  rays, 
I can  gain  the  desired  end.  It  is  very  curious  to 

notice  how  little  divergence  the  rays  suffer  in  passing, 
through  the  space  of  transparent  glass  after  traversing 
the  perfectly  clear  parts  of  the  negative,  aud  how  much, 
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they  are  diffused  and  dispersed  after  passing  through  the 
opaque  parts  of  the  negative.  I notice  a suggestion 
from  a correspondent  to  the  effect  that  sheets  of  gela- 
tine would  be  found  useful  as  a medium.  I have  thought 
of  that,  but  should  hesitate  to  use  it,  because  of  the  risk. 
Gelatine  is  an  exceedingly  hygrometric  substance,  and 
would  readily  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  If 
used  in  such  a state,  as  it  easily  might  be,  without  seem- 
ing moist,  and  placed  in  direct  sunlight,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  would  almost  inevitably  melt  it  sufficiently  to  stick 
irretrievably  to  the  negative. 

I have  recently  made  a trial  of  the  carbonate  of  silver 
paper,  and  find  the  results  very  good.  For  amateurs  it 
will  certainly  possess  many  advantages  in  the  simplicity, 
readiness,  and  cleanliness  of  the  method  whereby  the  paper 
is  made  sensitive.  The  operation  of  printing  on  a small 
scale  just  to  secure  single  impressions  of  two  or  three  nega- 
tives is  very  troublesome,  and  the  most  troublesome  part  is 
sensitizing  the  paper,  and  all  the  preparation  it  involves  ; 
but  to  place  a piece  of  paper  in  a box  or  drawer  with  a 
little  ammonia  is  a simple  operation.  The  chief  objection 
I have  to  the  paper  is,  that  it  must  be  used  in  ignorance, 
and  I think  that  photographers  should  always  know  with 
what  materials  they  are  working.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  paper  is  prepared  with  carbonate  of  silver, 
when  it  certainly  contains  albuminate  of  silver,  and  prob- 
ably chloride  of  silver  as  well.  I think  that  photographers 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  combining  against  the  use 
of  any  materials  the  nature  and  preparation  of  which  are 
kept  secret ; but  I suppose  as  long  as  people  will  take 
quack  medicines  in  faith,  they  will  use  in  their  trades, 
without  much  hesitation,  preparations  the  nature  of  which 
is  kept  secret.  But  if  photographers  are  uncertain  of  what 
materials  they  make  their  pictures,  they  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  have  any  idea  of  how  long  such  pictures  will 
last. 

I see  that  the  fashion  of  employing  tinted  papers  for 
photographs  is  likely  to  be  revived,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  used  for  suitable  subjects,  and  in  tints  of 
suitable  character,  it  may  be  used  in  many  cases  with 
advantage.  For  portraiture  there  can  be  little  doubt  the 
delicate  tint  of  drab  or  brown  called  “ India  tint  ” is  most 
effective.  I may  here  mention  a method  which  I employed 
some  years  ago  with  advantage,  to  produce  such  a tint, 
leaving  sharp  lights  of  pure  white.  I took  an  aniline  brown 
dye — one  of  Judson’s  preparations,  if  I remember  rightly — 
and  diluted  it  considerably.  The  prints  were  floated  on  this 
until  they  acquired  the  right  tint.  "When  white  lights 
were  required,  previous  to  floating,  the  points  of  light — such 
as  linen,  lace,  &c. — were  touched  with  a little  melted  wax, 
applied  with  the  point  of  a sable  pencil.  This  effectually 
protected  the  lights  from  the  action  of  the  dye,  and  was 
easily  removed  when  finished.  When  skilfully  managed 
the  effect  was  good. 

I have  seen  a new  style  of  portraiture,  which.  I am  told, 
has  just  been  patented  by  Mr.  Barony.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  effective  thing  I have  seen  for  some  time,  and,  as 
I understand  that  it  will  be  easy  and  cheap  in  production, 
it  is  calculated,  I fancy,  to  assist  in  reviving  the  flagging 
fortunes  of  portraiture.  The  pictures  appear  like  highly- 
finished  crayon  portraits  on  tinted  boards.  As  I presume 
that  you  will  publish  instructions  in  detail  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  Patent  Law  will  permit,  I will  not  enter 
into  more  detail  here. 

Whilst  existing  carbon  patents  are  coming  into  collision, 
I understand  that  the  specification  of  a new  process  has  just 
been  entered  at  the  Patent  Office  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson, 
and  that  in  the  new  process  a singular  simplicity  is  attained. 
I have  seen  some  of  the  results,  which  are  perfect,  and  from 
what  I learn  of  the  new  method  it  will  tend  materially  to 
popularize  carbon  printing. 

The  societies  have  been  active  and  interesting.  The 


Photographic  Society  of  London  presented  a capitally 
interesting  Annual  Report ; and  the  new  president,  Mr, 
Glaisher,  delivered  a stirring  address,  affirming  his  belief  in 
the  Society,  and  his  resolve  that  a new  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  it  more  worthy  of  its  capabilities  and  position, 
Mr.  Bing  read  a paper  on  his  capital  photometer,  and  in  the 
course  of  a discussion  which  followed  answered  some  theore- 
tical objections  by  a statement  of  practical  results. 

The  North  London  Society  was  rich  in  papers.  Mr.  King 
read  a good  paper  on  Neglected  Art  Fields  for  Photo- 
graphers, full  of  useful  suggestions  ; and  Mr.  Barnett,  the 
Secretary,  read  a paper  on  Enlargement  by  Artificial  Light, 
describing  his  use  of  zinc  turnings  burnt  in  the  flame  of  gas, 
which  gave  a brilliant  actinic  light. 

At  the  South,  Mr.  How  gave  a fine  magic  lantern  display, 
and  the  Rev.  President  contributed  materially  to  its  interest 
and  value  by  comments  and  explanations  of  the  subjects,  on 
all  of  which,  whether  pertaining  to  microscopy,  arclneology, 
natural  history,  or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  he  seemed 
equally  at  home  and  full  of  information. 

Some  of  the  provincial  societies  have  had  interesting  meet- 
ings; but  several  whose  names  appear  on  record  as  still  in 
existence  never  appear  to  meet.  I hope  that  they  are  not 
dead,  but  sleeping,  and  will  yet  awake  to  new  vigour. 


A FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION. 

BY  S.  THOMPSON. 

To  barely  enumerate  all  the  laws  of  thought  and  sources  of 
fallacy  involved  in  calling  into  play  the  machinery  of  the 
human  mind  upon  the  smallest  photographic  experiment,  as 
well  as  upon  more  extended  scientific  investigation,  would 
alone  fill  the  literary  pages  of  two  or  three  numbers  of  the 
Photographic  News.  In  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  I 
can  but  point  out  a few  of  the  commonest  rules  and  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  error,  neglect  of  which,  any  careful 
reader  of  scientific  journals  will  have  noticed,  is  a matter  of 
everyday  occurrence. 

The  first  and  greatest  rule  of  all  is  to  rigidly  abstain  from 
hazarding  any  conclusions  whatever,  upon  any  subject  of 
investigation  upon  which  you  may  be  engaged,  until  you 
have  collected  such  a series  or  array  of  facts  as  to  warrant  your 
proceeding  to  that  step — the  last  and  greatest,  and  that 
to  which  all  the  other  steps  should  be  subservient — namely, 
that  of  deducing  some  general  principle  common  to  the 
whole.  Half  the  errors,  disputes,  and  disappointments  that 
arise  may  be  traced  to  this  source — hasty  generalization.  It 
requires  great  patience  to  abstain  from  doing  so  when 
sufficient  facts  have  been  gathered  to  serve  as  a clue  to  what 
appears  to  be  a general  law.  But  rushing  into  print  with 
crude  assumptions,  based  upon  facts  whose  uniform  relations 
and  connection  with  each  other  has  not  been  sufficiently 
established  by  long-continued  observation,  or  of  which  a 
not  sufficiently  extensive  collection  has  been  made  to  justify 
generalization,  always  leads  to  disappointment  and  much 
waste  of  time  in  scientific  meetings  and  in  journalistic 
space,  and  often  engenders  heartburnings  and  angry  dis- 
cussions, although  that  this  is  a feature  at  all  peculiar  to 
photographic  discussion  will  be  at  once  denied  by  anyone 
who  knows  anything  of  other  scientific  societies  of  far  loftier 
pretensions,  where,  too  often,  controversies  are  carried  on  with 
a degree  of  acrimony  almost  incredible,  but  which  happily 
do  not  lead  them  to  forget  the  social  amenities  away  from  the 
arena  of  conflict.  Kingsley  has  embodied  this  phase  of  the 
scientific  mind  in  one  of  his  happiest  illustrations.  “ Pro- 
fessor Ptthmllnsprts  was  a very  great  naturalist,  and  a very 
kind,  goodnatured  little  old  gentleman,  and  very  fond  of 
children,  and  very  good  to  all  the  world  as  long  as  it  was 
good  to  him.  Only  one  fault  he  had,  which  cock-robins 
have  likewise,  as  you  may  see  if  you  look  out  of  the  nursery 
window  : that,  when  any  one  else  found  a curious  worm,  he 
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would  hop  round  them  and  peck  them,  and  set  up  his  tail 
and  bristle  up  his  feathers,  just  as  a cock-robin  would,  and 
declare  that  he  found  the  worm  first,  and  that  it  was  his 
worm ; and  if  not,  then  it  was  not  a worm  at  all.  And  he 
read  a paper  before  his  society  to  prove  it,  which  he  did — 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Whereon  a certain  great 
divine,  and  a very  clever  divine  he  was,  called  him  a regular 
Sadducee,  and  probably  he  was  quite  right.  Whereon  this 
rofessor  in  return  called  him  a regular  Pharisee,  and  pro- 
ably  he  was  quite  right  too.  But  they  did  not  quarrel  in 
the  least,  for  when  men  are  men  of  the  world,  hard  words 
run  off  them  like  water  off  a duck’s  back.  So  the  professor 
and  the  divine  met  at  dinner  that  evening,  and  sat  together 
on  the  sofa  for  an  hour  afterwards.” 

Another  great  difficulty  which  arises  is,  the  inevitable 
want  of  any  fixed  rule  whereby  it  may  be  decided  what  is  a 
sufficient  collection  of  facts  and  instances  to  warrant  the 
deduction  of  a general  principle.  The  impossibility  of  such 
a rule  applicable  to  ever-varying  cases  is  obvious.  A mind 
disciplined  to  calm,  patient  investigation,  and  animated 
only  by  the  desire  to  search  out  what  is  truth,  unbiassed  by 
all  spirit  of  partisanship,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
in  each  particular  case,  always  guarding  against  the  tendency 
to  deduce  conclusions  from  insufficient  data.  The  late  Lord 
Maoaulay,  before  he  became  famous,  when  on  circuit,  used, 
after  dinner,  to  set  the  table  in  a roar  by  gravely  intro- 
ducing some  extraordinary  proposition  leading  to  the  most 
absurd  and  preposterous  conclusions.  The  source  of  the 
fallacy  and  fun  was  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  facts 
perfectly  true,  but  too  limited  in  number  to  admit  of  general 
principles  being  founded  upon  them.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  of  fallacious  reasoning  may  be  pointed  out,  which, 
though  less  piquant,  will  be  more  familiar  to  photographic 
readers.  A society  having  photographic  objects  for  their 
bond  of  union,  assumed  that  the  distinctive  excellence  of 
a certain  Parisian  photographer  of  world-wide  celebrity  was 
due  to  after-manipulation  of  the  proofs.  A print  of  this 
master  having  been  obtained,  was  put  to  the  test,  and  found 
to  have  been  worked  upon  ; therefore  the  assumption  was 
considered  proven.  Now,  it  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that 
the  distinctive  excellence  of  the  producer  was  due  to  re- 
touching, but  it  was  most  illogical  to  hazard  general  con- 
clusions from  such  an  exceedingly  limited  number  of  facts. 
Had  a number  of  different  prints  of  different  subjects  been 
tested  in  succession,  sufficient  data  might  have  been  fur- 
nished to  warrant  a conclusion.  If  the  particular  print  tested 
had  happened  not  to  have  been  “ touched,”  the  consequence 
of  such  astute  reasoning  would  have  been  that,  logically, 
the  converse  of  the  case  would  have  been  forced  upon  them 
— a conclusion,  perhaps,  equally  untrue. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  while  there  is  no  rule  in  deter- 
mining the  point  at  which  we  may  proceed  to  generalization, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
facts  and  their  proper  establishment  by  the  exercise  of  a 
series  of  mental  operations  of  the  very  highest  kind.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Newton  founded  some  of  his  greatest  prin- 
ciples upon  very  slender  relations  of  facts ; but  he  long 
meditated  over  them  in  a mind  filled  with  collateral  know- 
edge,  and  of  almost  boundless  capacity,  ere  he  ventured  to 
give  them  to  the  world.  Faraday’s  habit  of  mind  was  to 
brood  for  months  over  facts  or  phenomena  to  which  he  had 
some  clue  before  he  ventured  even  a hypothesis. 

A few  well-ascertained,  authentic  facts,  whose  relations 
have  been  by  long  observation  and  experiment  found  to  be 
uniform  and  unvarying,  will  suffice  for  the  formation  of  a 
theory  which  may  then  be  brought  to  the  fierce  light  of  a 
general  discussion.  To  learn  to  separate  from  the  mass 
those  facts  which  are  connected  with  it  incidentally  only, 
and  to  be  able  to  trace  principles  of  accordance  among  facts 
which  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  remote  and  dissimilar, 
and  to  retain  those  only  that  are  uniform,  essential,  and 
reliable,  is  a very  high  exercise  of  mental  power. 

There  are  many  sources  of  error  to  be  guarded  against  in 
collecting  so-called  facts,  but  the  above  phases  have  been 


dwelt  upon  chiefly  because,  in  the  present  tone  of  photo- 
graphic thought,  the  tendency  appears  less  to  err  in  facts 
than  in  deducing  hasty  and  premature  conclusions  from 
them.  How  much  that  is  good  in  idea,  and,  perhaps,  con- 
tained the  germ  of  valuable  principles,  has  fallen  through 
because  it  has  brought  in  an  unripe  state  before  the  world  ! 
To  hunt  down  phenomena  to  their  true  causation  requires, 
also,  mufth  labour  and  patience  and  restraining  self-discip- 
line, which  only  come  with  time;  or,  as  Wordsworth  so 
happily  expresses  it — 

“In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LEAF  PRINTS. 

BY  THOMAS  OAFFIELD. 

As  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  notice  some  humble  ex- 
periments of  mine  on  the  action  of  sunlight  on  glass,  I 
thought  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  your  beautiful  art  in  show- 
ing forth  the  more  beautiful  productions  of  nature  in  the 
forest  and  the  field. 

In  pursuing  my  sunligh.  investigations,  I was  led  into  an 
examination  of  the  comparative  power  of  different  coloured 
glasses,  of  ground  glass,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  colour- 
less glasses,  to  transmit  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays.  In 
this  course  of  experiments  1 made  several  photographic 
sheets,  illustrative  of  this  interesting  power  of  the  sunlight, 
to  which,  during  the  past  year,  attention  has  been  called  in 
photographic  journals  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  my  last  vacation  spent  in  the  country,  I took 
some  pressure-frames  and  sensitive  paper,  in  order  to  carry 
on  ray  experiments  with  glass.  It  occurred  to  me,  one  day, 
that  differently -coloured  leaves  would  probably  have  a simi- 
lar effect  to  that  of  the  different  .glasses  in  transmitting  or 
cutting  off,  in  different  degrees,  the  action  of  the  chemical 
rays  on  the  sensitive  paper.  I gathered  some  fresh  green 
leaves,  and  some  red,  orange,  and  yellow  autumn-tinted 
ones,  and,  placing  them  in  my  pressure-frame,  was  pleased 
to  find  a very  interesting  picture  produced,  showing  that  the 
red  leaves  cut  off  nearly  all  of  the  chemical  effect  of  sunlight, 
while  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green  passed  a greater  or  less 
amount  of  the  actinic  rays.  These  first  experiments  were,  of 
course,  quite  crude  ; but  on  my  return  to  Boston  I con- 
tinued them,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Whipple 
and  A.  Marshall,  at  their  rooms  in  Washington  and  Tre- 
ment  Streets.  Calling  to  my  aid  gentler  hands  than  my 
own,  I obtained  some  beautiful  wreaths  of  autumn  leaves  and 
of  ferns,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  charming  and 
exquisite  photographs  which  have  been  made  by  the  pencil 
of  the  sun.  I have  sent  copies  to  several  photographic 
friends,  and  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  universal 
testimony  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  self-printed 
leaves  and  ferns. 

Your  readers  will  understand,  of  course,  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  these  pictures  is,  to  gather  the  leaves  and 
place  them  as  negatives  in  the  pressuie-frame,  and  to  expose 
them  until  a strong  dark  print  is  produced.  The  time  of 
exposure  must  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the 
brightness  of  the  day.  In  a pleasant  day  of  summer  or 
autumn,  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  will  sometimes  make 
an  excellent  picture.  After  being  toned  and  fixed,  the  print 
will  show,  under  a magnifying  glass,  the  most  delicate  veins 
and  ribs  of  the  leaves. 

A camera  picture  of  the  leaves  would  show  no  detail  and 
no  distinctive  shading,  giving  only  a dark  and  flat  impres- 
sion of  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  By  using  as  a negative  the 
sensitive  paper  sheet  taken  directly  from  the  leaves,  wo 
obtain  an  interesting  print,  showing  the  leaves  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  shading  upon  a light  background.  When 
the  leaves  arc  so  faded  as  to  be  useless,  this  second  sheet  can 
be  used  as  a negative  to  reproduce  the  first  one,  although 
the  impression  is  not  so  sharp,  and  does  not  show  the  details 
so  finely,  as  the  print  taken  directly  from  the  leaves.  These 
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leaf-prints  can  be  copied  by  the  camera,  and  make  very 
beautiful  card  and  cabinet  pictures. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  to  the  botanist,  and  the  amateur 
photographer,  it  seems  as  if  leaf-printing  would  open  an  in- 
teresting field  for  pleasant  work  and  research.  Possibly,  it 
might  afford  new  material  to  the  artist  in  making  de- 
signs for  printing  calico  and  wall  papers,  or  carving  in 
wood  or  stone.  The  amateur  photographer  can  find  in  it  an 
infinite  fand  of  amusement  in  his  summer  rambles  through 
gardens,  fields,  and  woods.  The  professional  photographer 
can  obtain  a few  paper  negatives  every  year,  which,  if  they 
present  a tasteful  arrangement  of  leaves,  ferns,  or  flowers,  will 
be  sure  to  furnish  him  a source  of  occupation  in  his  days  of 
dull  business,  and  to  give  him  a pecuniary  return  in  the  sale 
which,  we  think,  they  must  always  command. 

After  working  a long  time  upon  these  interesting  leaf- 
prints,  I ascertained  that  I was  not  alone  in  my  admiration 
of  their  beauty,  and  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  a work 
upon  the  sutyect  had  been  lately  issued  by  Benerman  and 
Wilson,  in  Philadelphia,  edited  by  Professor  Charles  F. 
Himes,  of  Carlisle,  Penn.  This  is  a very  neatly  printed 
and  quite  an  interesting  volume,  and  should  be  purchased 
by  all  who  desire  to  pursue  this  work  by  themselves,  or  by 
the  aid  of  some  friendly  photographer. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  desire  to  obtain  specimens  of 
the  work  done  in  this  field,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
cultivated  at  all — or  to  any  great  extent — at  home  or  abroad, 
they  can  be  accommodated  by  applying  to  our  friend  Mr.  A. 
Marshall,  145,  Trement  Street,  Boston,  who  has  a few  fine 
glass  and  paper  negatives,  from  which  impressions  can  be 
multiplied. 

1 trust  that  this  account  of  my  humble  work  in  this  direc- 
tion may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  your  valua- 
ble journal. 

Boston,  January  30 tli,  1869. 


TRANSFERRING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  M.  MARION.* 

I have  made  some  fresh  experiments  in  lifting  up  and  trans- 
ferring negatives  by  means  of  a pellicle  of  collodion.  The 
most  obstinate  negatives,  which  would  not  have  succumbed 
to  my  first  experiments,  I can  now  transfer  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  a vessel  of  which  the  bottom  is  entirely  covered  with 
varnish  (the  Soehnee  varnish  is  the  most  suitable)  I float 
the  pellicle,  slightly  agitating  the  vessel.  I then  lemove 
from  the  varnish  the  diaphanous  sheet.  I seize  it  by  the  two 
superior  angles,  and,  after  having  drained  it,  I apply  it  on 
the  negative,  avoiding  air-bubbles  and  dust.  I then 
leave  it  to  set,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
I plunge  the  negative  in  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  negative  film  adheres  firmly  to 
the  pellicle,  and  could  be  lifted;  but  sometimes  the  adherence 
of  the  image  to  the  glass  is  such  that  these  simple  precau- 
tions would  not  suffice.  It  is  necessary,  in  such  cases,  to 
have  recourse  to  more  energetic  means.  Here  is  a means 
that  generally  is  successful.  I plunge  the  negative  in  alcohol 
46°  during  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  and  after  having  let  it 
drain,  I warm  it  by  placing  it  over  a spirit  lamp  ; presently 
I coat  it  with  varnish  as  if  it  were  a new  negative.  1 then 
warm  it  again,  and  I apply  the  pellicle  as  indicated.  I 
now  warm  it  again,  holding  the  negative  at  some  distance 
from  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  I then  leave  the  varnish 
until  it  has  had  time  to  set  (about  two  or  three  hours)  ; then 
I plunge  it  in  water  for  tenor  twelve  hours,  and  if,  iu  trying 
to  transfer  it,  I find  resistance,  1 again  place  in  water,  and 
prolong  the  immersion  until  the  image  leaves  the  glass. 

The  detachment  is  made  with  the  greatest  ease,  even  with 
hard  negatives  that  hare  been  fixed  with  hyposulphite  or 
cyanide,  and  varnished ; it  does  not  matter  what  varnish. 
Neither  old  nor  new  negatives  resist  these  means.  The  var- 


nish, plunged  in  water  before  complete  desiccation,  whitens, 
and  the  negative  looks  so  opaque  that  it  almost  appears  as 
though  it  had  vanished.  It  reappears  completely  on  im- 
mersing in  the  alcohol  40°  for  five  minutes,  after  transfer, 
then  drying  spontaneously.  As  far  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  pellicle  thick  ; the  work,  in  this  case,  is  easier 
and  more  certain,  and  the  negative  more  substantial.  The 
strong  pellicle  has  not  a fault,  except  its  high  price.  I 
make  for  this  purpose  pellicles  22£  by  18  inches.  In  it 
there  is  a litre  of  thickened  collodion,  so  any  one  can  judge 
whether  it  is  possible  to  make  it  at  a low  price.  As  lor  me, 
I have  not  found  the  means  of  making  it  for  less  than  eight 
francs  ; but  it  is  double  the  strength  of  that  I originally 
made  at  the  price  of  four  francs.  I exhibit  samples  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  of  the  transferred  negatives  upon 
each  of  the  kinds,  which  can  be  examined. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  ENAMEL. 

BY  M.  DUCHEMIN.* 


The  plates  of  enamel  used  in  that  class  of  painting  of 
which  the  illustrious  Petitot  was  one  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  employed,  also,  at  the  present  day  in  the  pro- 
duction of  encaustic  photographs,  are  prepared  upon 
copper  or  gold,  and  sometimes,  also,  upon  platinum,  a 
metal  capable  of  supporting  the  highest  temperature. 
The  enamel  is  composed  principally  of  silica,  oxide  of  tin, 
and  oxide  of  lead ; the  cost  of  its  production  is  very  high, 
and  the  material,  moreover,  possesses  one  very  great  draw- 
back, which  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it  with  a per- 
fectly flat  surface,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  photo- 
grapher has  been  compelled  hitherto  to  make  use  of  a 
transfer  in  producing  pictures  upon  enamel. 

Sheets  of  glass  covered  with  a fusible  enamel  prepared 
with  an  arsenic  base  are  a very  economical  substitute  for 
these  plates,  and  will  be  found  perfectly  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  heat  of  a furnace,  supposing  always  they  are  made 
in  the  proper  manner ; and  thus  we  have  open  to  us  a new 
way  of  progress  in  art  and  in  photography.  The  fusi- 
bility of  the  enamel  ought  always  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  glass ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dilation  of  the 
glass  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  enamel.  This 
lesson  was,  so  to  speak,  taught  us  by  the  ancients,  who 
enamelled  the  medals  in  order  to  counterbalance  their 
dilation.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  glass 
for  the  application  of  an  enamel,  according  as  the  latter 
is  more  or  less  easily  fusible,  for  all  descriptions  are  by  no 
means  suitable  to  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  glass  was  composed  exclusively  of  silica, 
together  with  potash  and  soda,  and  with  this  material  it 
was  impossible  to  prepare  a fusible  glass  enamel,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  communication  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  immense  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  chemistry  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  obtain  glasses  of  so  great  a degree  of  fusi- 
bility that  many  of  them  are  capable  of  application  to  the 
production  of  enamel  plates.  The  proportions  and  ingre- 
dients used  in  the  preparation  of  the  enamel  is  as  under : — 


Arsenic 30  grammes 

Nitrate  of  potash  30  „ 

Sand  ...  ...  ...  ...  90  „ 

Litharge  250  „ 

By  employing  enamelled  glass  of  this  description  the 
process  is  much  simplified,  as  a very  high  temperature  is 
unnecessary  to  effect  fusion,  and  recourse  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  had  to  closed  muffle  furnaces  specially  constructed. 
This  is  a point  of  some  importance. 

The  kind  of  glass  necessary  for  this  description  of  work, 
which  is  not  yet  manufactured  commercially  in  1 ranee, 
may,  moreover,  be  used  iu  many  useful  ways  beyond  its 
connection  with  photography  ; thus,  drawings  or  writings 
upon  glass,  which  may  be  effected  as  easily  as  upon  paper, 


* Communicated  to  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


* Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 
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may  afterwards,  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  and  without, 
difficulty,  be  rendered  unalterable  by  means  of  a muffle 
furnace.'  This  process,  therefore,  besides  being  applicable 
to  the  production  of  both  opaque  and  transparent  enamel 
photographs,  presents  us  with  a very  simple  means  of  per- 
petuating designs,  autographs,  acts,  and  notices  which  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  horticultural  labels, 
&c.,  and  the  specimens  which  are  now  before  the  eyes  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  bear  out  my  statements  in  this 
respect. 

With  reference  to  the  employment  of  these  plates  in  the 
production  of  enamel  photographs,  I may  state  that  the 
printing  is  made  direct,  without  a collodion  transfer,  the 
surface  of  the  enamel  being  merely  subjected  to  a simple  | 
roughening,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  negative  being  placed  in  j 
intimate  contact  with  it.  If,  when  ground,  the  surface  of 
the  enamel  is  sufficiently  polished,  photographs  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  delicacy  may  be  obtained.  Thus  we 
obtain  a perfectly  flat  plate  of  enamel  of  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  thickness  or  transparency,  which  could  not  have 
been  produced  so  easily  and  economically  with  enamelled 
metal,  and  which  is  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  photo- 
graphic image,  either  in  the  camera  or  under  a negative  or 
positive,  according  to  the  description  of  the  picture 
required. 

'Whether  I employ  bitumen  of  Judea,  or  citrate  of  iron, 
or  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  or  bichromates,  or 
other  salts,  is  perfectly  immaterial,  for  I can  with  any  of 
these  materials  produce  within  the  space  of  a few  minutes, 
and  without  using  any  transfer,  a good  encaustic 
photograph. 

Let  us  take  the  bichromate  of  potash  method  as  an  ex- 
ample, employing  for  the  purpose  a solution  compounded 
in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Water  100  grammes 

Gum...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 „ 

Honey  1 gramme 

Bichromate  of  potash  in  crystals...  3 grammes. 

This  solution  is  carefully  filtered  and  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  an  enamelled  glass  plate,  and,  when  dry,  four 
simple  operations  only  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
a permanent  photograph  : — 

1.  Exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  action  of  light. 

2.  Development  of  the  image  by  means  of  a brush,  and 
a powder  prepared  according  to  the  undermentioned  for- 
mula ; viz.  : — 


Oxide  of  cobalt 
Black  oxide  of  iron 

Minium 

Sand  


...  10 
...  90 
...  100 
...  30 


grammes 

o 


3.  Decomposition  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  by  plung- 
ing the  developed  picture  into  a bath  composed  of — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  grammes 

Hydrochloric  acid  5 „ 

and  subsequent  washing  of  the  plate  in  pure  water,  and 
drying  it. 

4.  Burning-in  of  the  picture  on  a smooth  furnace-plate  j 
which  is  covered  with  a layer  of  chalk,  so  that  the  shape 
of  the  enamel  may  not  be  injured  during  its  sojourn  in  the 
furnace.  A minute  is  sufficient  for  the  operation  in  a well- 
heated  open  muffle  furnace,  the  image  becoming  perfectly  1 
fixed  and  glazed  within  that  period  ; the  cooling  of  the 
finished  result  must  be  attended  with  those  simple  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  be  undertaken  when  manipulating 
with  enamels  upon  copper. 

Practical  experience,  which  is  often  in  opposition  to 
theory,  has  taught  me  that  these  enamels  on  glass  are  as 
easily  handled  in  the  furnace  as  those  upon  metal,  and  that 
therefore  their  employment  may  be  introduced  for  many 
industrial  purposes ; and  as  enamelled  surfaces  of  this 
description  may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size,  it  will 
be,  of  course,  possible  to  produce  encaustic  pictures  or 
designs  of  very  large  dimensions. 


ON  THE  CLEANING  AND  PREPARATION  OF 
GLASS  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

BY  EDMOND  PUirPS* 

Glass  cleaning,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  those  few 
disagreeable  details  connected  with  our  art-science  which, 
however  anxious  we  may  be  to  have  completed  as  speedily 
as  possible,  demands,  notwithstanding  (especially  in  dry- 
plate  work),  a certain  amount  of  care  and  consideration,  and, 
I venture  to  think,  a little  more  than  is  usually  accorded. 
It  is,  at  the  best,  a most  uninteresting  operation,  and  I must 
ask  your  indulgence  if  you  find  my  paper  uninteresting 
also. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  of  glass,  I would  merely 
urge  that  a little  care  be  exercised  ; let  its  thickness  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  but,  above  all,  see  that 
each  plate  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout,  not,  as  I 
have  seen  some,  three  or  four  times  thicker  at  one  end  than 
the  other.  With  such  plates  it  is  unsafe  to  use  even 
moderate  pressure  in  the  printing-frame,  and  there  are 
other  objections  which  1 need  scarcely  mention.  A slight 
curve  in  the  glass  is  not  objectionable,  if  the  concave  side 
be  used.  Scratches  and  air-bubbles  are  rather  objection- 
able ; where  the  former  occu-,  the  use  of  a substratum  (if 
the  contrary  side  of  the  glass  is  not  available)  and  print- 
ing in  the  shade  will  reduce  the  evil  to  a minimum.  In  the 
case  of  air-bubbles,  use  that  side  ot  the  glass  nearest  to  the 
defect.  Before  proceeding  to  cleaning,  my  own  practice  is 
invariably  to  remove  the  sharp  corners  and  edges  of  the 
glass  by  means  of  a corrundum  tile  or  piece  of  hard  stone, 
such  as  a scythe  stone.  Some  employ  an  iron  file  ; I rarely 
have  used  one,  as  I am  inclined  to  think  the  sharp  and 
jagged  cuts  invariably  produced  might,  where  the  glass  is 
thin,  tend  to  the  subsequent  cracking  of  the  negative  ; 
this,  however,  is  merely  supposition.  If  there  be  an  im- 
perfect or  unpolished  side  to  the  glass,  scratch  it  in  one 
corner,  that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  coating  with  the  substratum  and  with 
collodion. 

The  glass  having  been  so  far  prepared,  the  clean- 
ing operation  commences.  Various  solutions  and  sub- 
stances have,  from  time  to  time,  been  suggested  for  glass 
cleaning,  and  perhaps  in  no  particular  do  photographers 
difter  so  widely  in  their  recommendations.  Some  invariably 
use  acid  solutions  ; others  (perhaps  the  majority)  pin  their 
faith  to  alkalies — generally,  common  soda;  others  (and  I 
class  myself  among  the  number)  avoid  cleaning  by  chemical 
means,  but  confine  themselves,  where  practicable,  to  the  use 
of  substances  acting  mechanically,  such  as  tripoli,  &c. 

For  new  glass,  I do  not  think  that,  as  a rule,  any  chemical 
whatever  is  necessary,  except  it  may  be  for  the  removal  of 
soap  marks  made  by  the  manufacturer.  I never  encountered 
any  difficulty  with  them  myself ; but  I am  told,  on  good 
authority,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  the  effects  of 
them.  For  removal  of  an  old  varnished  film,  nothing  is 
better  than — if,  indeed,  equal  to — boiling  water  poured  over 
the  plate  with  some  force.  For  removal  of  an  ordinary  un- 
varnished film  I tbink  I have  tried  nearly'  all  the  chemical 
solutions  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended, 
and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  them.  To  a dry-plate  worker,  however, 
the  mere  facility  with  which  an  old  film  may  be  removed, 
or  a glass  cleaned,  is  of  secondary  importance.  Ilia  first 
care  must  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  auy  chemical  calculated 
to  cat  into  or  saturate  (if  I may  so  sav)  the  substance  ot  the 
glass.  To  a wet-plate  worker  a trace  of  such  chemical  is 
not  so  important;  the  short  time  elapsing  between  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plate  and  the  completion  of  the  negative 
does  not  allow  tbe  objectionable  chemical  to  attack  the 
film.  The  purity  of  the  surface  is  to  him  all-important, 
and  the  cleaning  operation  often  consists  of  a mere  polish- 
ing. With  a dry-plate  worker  the  conditions  are  nearly 
reversed.  If  a substratum  is  used,  the  degree  of  polish 
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required  for  wet-plate  work  is  by  no  means  necessary ; 
whilst,  as  I have  said,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  no 
foreign  chemical  has  been  absorbed  by  the  glass. 

I will  merely  take  one  illustration.  Many  here  have  no 
doubt  met  with  the  defect  known  as  “ tannin's  measles.” 
These  peculiar  spots  have  been  shown  by'  Major  Russell  and 
others  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  glass,  and,  from  my  own  experience,  I can 
fully  confirm  this.  On  many  occasions  I have  dis- 
tinctly traced  these  defects  to  the  incautious  use  of  soda 
as  a cleansing  agent.  The  soda  has  a strong  penetrating 
power,  and  the  moisture  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
acting  on  the  salt  left  in  the  glass,  causes  it  to 
act  on  the  sensitive  film.  The  longer  the  plate  is  kept 
(especially  after  exposure),  or  the  damper  the  atmosphere, 
the  more  marked  are  the  defects  likely  to  be.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  action  of  the  alkali  seems  to  be 
not  so  much  a destruction  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  as 
a destruction  of  the  latent  image  when  formed.  It  behoves 
us,  therefore,  to  be  extremely  careful,  when  this  chemical 
(and  I may  not  be  wrong  in  saying  any  chemical  solution 
whatever)  is  used,  that  all  traces  of  it  be  destroyed  by 
copious  washing.  It  would,  indeed,  be  prudent,  where 
practicable,  to  abandon  the  use  of  all  chemicals  for  the 
purpose,  resting  content  with  the  use  of  clean  water  assisted 
by  fine  tripoli  orsome  such  like  substance ; in  my  own  practice 
I invariably  adopt  this  method,  and  since  I abandoned  the 
use  of  soda,  which  at  one  time  I used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose,  I have  never  been  troubled  with  the  defects  1 have 
spoken  of ; at  the  same  time,  I must  not  be  understood  to 
ray  that  impurities  in  the  glass  are  invariably  the  root  of 
the  evil ; they  arise  occasionally  from  other  causes.  But  on 
this  subject  I must  not  enter  ; it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
my  paper. 

I consider  the  great  aim  of  a dry-plate  photographer 
ought  to  be  to  so  regulate  his  working  as  to  produce  uni- 
formity and  certainty  in  the  results.  Dry-plate  photo- 
graphy is  at  the  best  but  comparatively  uncertain.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  impolitic  to  increase  that  state  of  uncertainty 
by  the  use  of  substances  which,  in  the  absence  of  extra- 
•ordiary  care,  may  conduce  to  defective  results? 

Before  I conclude,  I ought  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the 
■various  substrata  usually  employed.  Though  many  have 
been  recommended,  there  are  but  two  which  are  generally 
used,  viz.,  a solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzine,  and  dilute 
albumen.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  best ; both 
have  their  merits,  and  demerits.  At  one  time  I used 
nothing  but  india-rubber;  latterly  I have  used  albumen  ; of 
the  two  it  is  easier  of  application,  and,  perhaps,  not  less 
efficacious  than  the  other.  The  india-rubber  solution  is 
best  made  of — 

India-rubber...  ...  ...  ...  1 grain 

Common  resin  ...  ...  ...  ^ „ 

Benzine  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Place  in  a warm  situation  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter 
The  sample  of  benzine  must  be  entirely  free  from  grease,  and 
before  dissolving  the  rubber  pour  a little  over  a glass,  evapo- 
rate. an  1 draw  the  finger  over  it;  it  will  be  readily  seen  if 
the  benzine  leaves  an  oily  residue  ; if  it  does,  it  must  be 
rejected.  The  film  must  be  dried  before  a clear  fire,  and 
the  greater  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  the  less  the  risk 
of  cracking.  Cracking  is  sure  to  follow  if  too  much  rubber 
has  been  dissolved.  When  coating  a laree  quantity  of 
plates  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  benzine. 

Albumen  solution  is  generally  prepared  by  beating  up 
1 part  of  albumen  with  from  7 to  15  or  even  20  parts  of 
water.  I use  about  12  or  15,  as  in  my  hands  a strong 
solution  gives  rise  to  honey-comb  markings,  blisters,  and 
other  defects  clearly  traceable  to  the  substratum.  . The 
great  merit  in  an  albumen  substratum  is  in  being  able  to 
apply  it  without  the  necessity  of  drying  and  polishing  the 
plate  after  washing  ; but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 


j production  of  bubbles.  Let  the  albamenbe  filtered  through 
sponge  into  a developing-cup,  and,  when  applying  it,  let 
the  lip  of  the  cup  come  almost  in  contact  with  the  plate. 
The  excess  must  be  flowed  off,  and  not  used  a second  time. 
The  film  may  be  dried  spontaneously,  or  by  heat.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  plates,  when  once  coated,  in  a dry 
place,  otherwise  the  film  will  absorb  moisture.  If  the 
weather  be  damp  it  is  prudent  to  place  them  before  a fire 
prior  to  use. 

As  far  as  my  observations  go,  neither  an  india-rubber 
substratum  (even  when  used  strong)  or  dilute  albumen  will 
protect  the  latent  image  from  the  attacks  of  deleterious 
substances  contained  in  the  glass  : from  surface  impurities, 
if  slight,  a substratum  may  be  a safeguard.  I may  mention 
that  1 find  the  film  is  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  a damp 
atmosphere  when  a substratum  of  albumen  is  used,  than 
when  plain  glass  is  employed.  It  will  be  well  to  remember 
this  when  storing  plates  for  use.  Another  circutustauce  I 
would  also  call  your  attention  to  ; viz  , that  the  latent 
image  can  be  more  speedily  developed  when  an  albumen 
substratum  is  employed.  To  anyone  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject it  will  be  time  well  spent  to  coat  half  of  several  plates 
with  a substratum,  and  closely  observe  the  action  of  the 
developer  and  the  characteristics  of  the  resulting  negatives 
under  varying  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  I would  again  ark  your  indulgence  for 
the  uninteresting  character  of  my  paper.  I do  not  profess 
to  have  brought  anything  new  before  your  notice,  but  if,  by 
my  remarks,  anyone  is  guided  or  assisted,  I shall  be  amply 
repaid. 

&amsp0n&me. 

THE  URANIUM  INTENSIFIED 

Sir. — I am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  recurring,  in 
your  last  number,  to  the  subject  of  the  ferrideyanide  inten- 
sifier,  as  I have  long  wished  to  ask  that  gentleman  whether, 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments  with  the  redeveloper  in 
question,  he  has  tried  the  effect  of  adding  a few  drops  of 
gold  to  each  ounce  of  solution?  I have  now  had  three 
years’  experience  of  this  matter,  and,  while  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Hughes  in  his  reason  for  rejecting  the  uranium  inten- 
sifier  purr  et  simple,  I must,  at  the  same  time,  subjoin  the 
important  fact  that  the  addition  of  a small  portion  of  gold 
appears  completely  to  do  away  with  the  otherwise  fatal  ob- 
jection raised  by  Mr.  Hughes.  I have  many  negatives 
which  have  repeatedly  been  printed  from  during  the  last 
two  years  in  all  sorts  of  lights,  but  not  one  out  of  the 
whole  number  has  been  injured  in  the  manner  referred  to  by 
your  correspondent.  Two  maxims  I would  suggest  to  any 
one  who  may  wish  to  give  the  ferrideyanide  intensificr  a 
trial : — 

1st.  Always  rather  under-expose.  Over-exposure  is  fatal 
to  success. 

2nd.  With  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Anthony,  never  use 
nitrate  of  manium  so  long  as  the  persulphate  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  supply  the  latter  at 
2s.  an  ounce,  and  by  post  if  required. — I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  II.  J.  C.  Andrews. 

26th  February,  18G9. 


LIVERPOOL  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  writing  from  Geneva,  25th 
January,  seems  to  have  had  a bad  lot  of  the  above  plates. 
Perhaps  my  experience  with  these  plates,  extending  over  two 
years,  may  interest  him.  I had  some  plates  from  Mr. 
Mawdsley  in  July  last,  which  were  defective,  and  which  I 
observed.  The  plates,  however,  which  1 had  previously 
obtained  from  the  Company,  of  various  sizes,  from  10  by  8 
down  to  quarter-size,  were  uniformly  good,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  the  plates  I have  had  since  are  the  best  I 
have  ever  had.  Mr.  Mawdsley  can,  I believe,  explain  to 
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“Amateur”  the  reason  why  his  Company’s  plates  last 
summer  were  not  equal  to  those  he  had  sent  out  previously. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  one  should  be  able  to 
depend  upon  a batch  of  dry  plates,  and  I do  not  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  depend  upon  these  plates  in  future. 

I may  mention  that  I have  been  using  for  transparencies 
this  Company’s  plates  prepared  some  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  exposed  at  intervals  over  that  time.  I have  never  been 
able  to  detect  any  loss  of  sensitiveness,  or  any  other  dete- 
rioration. The  last  I used,  about  a month  ago,  I exposed  to 
gaslight  twenty-five  seconds,  and  had,  as  usual,  a trans- 
parency of  excellent  colour,  aud  the  film  really  free  from 
defects.  I shall  be  glad  to  show  your  correspondent  some  of 
these. — 1 am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A Liverpool  Amateur. 


CYANIDE  FOR  CORRECTING  TIIE  BATH. 

Sir,  — Finding  that  Mr.  Tully  accuses  me  of  under- 
valuing his  “ offspring,”  I hasten  to  disabuse  this  gentle- 
man’s mind  of  such  a grievance,  as  it  was  never  my  intention 
to  depreciate  the  merit  due  to  Mr.  Tully.  And  why  I at  first 
entered  into  this  subject  is,  the  “ offspring,”  being  influ- 
enced by  another  photographer  in  this  town  to  mix  with  my 
pupils  (amateur  photographers)  through  the  columns  of  the 
local  journals  here,  attempted  to  throw  them  into  disorgani- 
zation— each  pupil  paid  me  seven  guineas  for  instructions — 
and  so  I felt  in  duty  bound  to  protect  them.  So  here  was 
where  I felt  that  the  “ offspring  ” was  a bold  boy,  and 
calculated  to  do  me  an  injury  if  I did  not  denounce  him 
openly.  As  a general  rule  we  are  not  so  quick  at  seeing 
th6  faults  of  our  own  offspring  as  those  who  look  at  them 
with  an  impartial  eye,  otherwise  Mr.  Tully  would  scarcely 
take  up  his  cudgels  to  me  while  he  spares  his  young  de- 
faulter. Though  we  may  be  strongly  actuated  by  force  of 
habit  to  continue  in  error,  we  must  feel  such  obstinacy 
leaving  us  in  the  shade,  enabling  our  neighbours,  who 
follow  the  path  of  reason,  to  distance  us  in  a very  short 
time.  He  who  professes  to  live  by  any  science,  and 
condemns  the  theoretical  foundation  on  which  such  science 
is  based,  could  not  possibly  prosper  in  that  state.  “ Eit 
modus  in  rebus  sunt  certi  denique  fines  quos  ultra  citraque 
nequit  consistere  rectum.” 

I may  infer  from  Mr.  Tully’s  remarks  that  he  is  very 
far  in  advance  in  the  art  through  practical  experience.  I 
consider  the  same  of  myself,  but  in  both  cases  there  is  no 
proof.  I can  only  give  one  example  in  justice  to  myself, 
and  if  my  statement  be  not  correct,  I wish  those  gentlemen 
in  this  town  who  read  the  Photographic  News  will  con- 
tradict me  if  wrong.  It  is  my  practice  and  experience 
which  enable  me  to  charge  sixteen  shillings  per  dozen  for 
card  portraits  in  this  town,  where  business  is  so  worked  up 
as  cards  being  taken  by  others  at  from  three  shillings  per 
dozen  to  anything  more  or  less.  And  in  reply  to  another 
remark,  lastly  I say,  if  errors  were  not  duly  corrected  we 
could  never  have  an  end  to  the  unsightly  example  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  Patrick  O'Connor. 

Clonmel,  February  28 th,  1869. 


BURNING  MAGNESIUM. 

Dear  Sir, — While  the  subject  of  artificial  light  is  being 
discussed  in  your  News,  I should  like  to  ask  if  you  or  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  haveexperience  with  magnesium  can  tell 
me  how  to  prevent  the  ribbon  choking  up  the  guide-tube, 
and  so  preventing  the  brilliant  burning  of  the  ribbon? 

Some  time  ago,  when  in  Birmingham,  I sought  your 
advice  on  the  construction  of  a lantern  for  enlarging  by  the 
magnesium  light,  and  succeeded,  with  your  help,  in  con- 
structing one  which  has  been  of  much  service  to  me  ; but  I 
have  all  along  been  troubled  by  the  choking  up  of  the  tube 
spoken  of  above.  The  magnesia  (?),  as  the  ribbon  gradually 
acumulates  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  becomes  a 
clotted  mass  which  causes  the  magnesium  to  burn  with  a 
dull  red  light.  It  will  burn  well  enough  for  about  a minute 


but  some  of  the  negatives  I have  to  enlarge  from  take  an  ex- 
posure of  five  minutes,  necessitating  a stopping  of  the  clock- 
work, unchoking,  re-lighting,  &c.,  causing  much  delay,  for- 
getting count  of  time,  and  leading  to  many  other  inconveni- 
ences. I wonder  how  Mr.  Proctor  gets  over  the  difficulties  ? 

One  other  question  : Should  the  lens  be  a fixture,  and  the 
negative  moveable,  to  focus  with,  as  in  the  solar  camera  ; 
or  may  the  negative  be  a fixture,  and  the  lens  made  to  move 
to  focus  with  in  an  apparatus  for  enlarging  by  the  magne- 
sium light? — Yours  most  respectfully,  Magnesium. 

[The  lens  may  be  a fixture,  merely  moving  the  negative 
and  focussing-screen;  but  we  prefer  that  each  should  be 
moveable.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  a hint  on  the  burn- 
ing of  magnesium  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
product  of  combustion  ? — Ed.] 


OWNERSHIP  OF  NEGATIVES, 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  2nd  of  February,  1866,  a lady,  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  the  British  public,  sat  for  her 
C.D.V.  The  proofs  were  duly  sent,  and  met  with  decided 
approval.  I asked  permission  to  publish  them.  The  lad  y 
had  not  the  slightest  objection,  but  was  glad  for  me  to  do 
so.  Since  that  time  I have  been  constantly  printing  them. 
The  lady  died  a short  time  ago,  which  caused  a considerable 
demand  for  her  C.D.V.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  a week 
ago,  when  the  husband  of  the  lady  (through  a relative) 
wished  me  to  give  up  the  negative.  This  I refused  to  do, 
but  promised  I would  not  issue  any  more  C.D.V.’s  until  I 
had  thought  the  matter  over.  To  ray  greater  astonishment 
I subsequently  received  a letter  from  a solicitor  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  stating  that  the  lady  had  no  power  to  give  me 
p emission  to  print  her  C.D.V.  for  publication  without  the 
consent  of  her  hushand  (the  husband  was  aware  that  it 
was  printed  for  publication,  1 should  say,  two  years  ago), 
and  demanding  the  negative  on  sr  before  the  6th  inst.,  which 
demand  I certainly  shall  not  comply  with.  Whether  the 
husband  has  power  to  stop  me  publishing  the  C.D.V.  after 
having  done  so  for  three  years,  I must  take  opinion  upon  ; 
but  giving  up  the  negative  i*  out  of  the  question,  as  I think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  my  property.  I should  be  glad 
to  hear  your  opinion,  also  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
amateur  photographers  in  the  legal  profession.  — I am,  dear 
sir,  yours  truly,  William  Plumtree. 

[No  legal  decision  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  ownership 
of  portrait  negatives.  We  have  no  doubt,  ourselves,  that 
the  negative  belongs  to  the  photographer.  In  contracting 
to  supply  a certain  number  of  portraits  at  a given  price,  he 
does  not  engage  to  supply  also  the  cliche  from  which  such 
portraits  are  produced.  See  Photographic  News,  Vol.  XII., 
page  493,  where  you  will  see  the  question  argued  at  length. 
The  question  of  your  right  to  continue  publishing  is  more 
doubtful.  If  you  have  the  lady’s  consent  in  writing,  her 
husband  will,  we  presume,  be  bound  by  it.  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  se.  Publication  for  several  years  without 
interdiction  is  in  your  favour. — Ed.] 


prucfcbiitcjs  of  ^acictics. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
23r*l  February  last;  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  President,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed, 
with  the  added  note  that  a second  print  of  Mr.  Green’s  picture 
of  “ Pont-y-pair,”  size  24  by  18,  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, for  the  year’s  work,  his  production  being  so  nearly 
equal  to  thoso  which  obtained  the  first  prize. 

The  Chairman  then  made  tho  following  remarks  : — Beforo 
commencing  the  business  of  the  evening,  I will  detain  you  with 
a few  remarks,  such  as  I would  have  made  at  our  meeting  had 
I known  that  our  esteemed  late  President  was  so  soon  to  vacate 
the  chair,  and  that  I should  then  bo  called  upon  to  fill  that  post 
of  honour.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  look  at  kindred 
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societies,  and  considor  the  mercantile  convulsions  of  tho  last  few 
years,  it  must  be  a great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  find  that  our 
Association  is  in  such  a prosperous  condition,  both  financially 
and  numerically.  As  a provincial  Amateur  Association  wo 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  position,  and  we  may, 
I am  sure,  look  back  upon  our  past  career  with  pleasure.  Few 
arts  have  excited  such  interest  since  its  discovery  as  photo- 
graphy, but  although  it  has  done  wonders  and  conduced  much 
to  the  happiness  of  tho  human  race  in  every  civilized  country  on 
the  globe,  and  no  individual  could  now  do  justice  to  tho  aid 
it  renders  to  tho  arts,  science,  and  manufactures;  yet  its  past 
history  will  doubtless  bo  eclipsed  by  its  future  glory.  Like  the 
microscope,  it  will  probably  ne  instrumental  in  opening  up 
new  worlds  to  our  finite  senses,  and  bo  applied  in  ways  and  to 
uses  not  yet  dreamt  of.  At  our  last  meeting  you  saw  photo 
graphs  of  the  waves  produced  by  sound,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Skaife  ; 
and  when  wo  read  in  Professor  Tyndall's  work  on  Heat  that 
gas  flames  burning  in  glass  tubes  are  made  to  dance  and  sink 
in  harmony  with  tho  human  voico,  it  does  not  soein  beyond  the 
region  of  possibility  that  photography  may  bo  able  to  fix  both 
the  sounds  of  music  and  the  human  voice.  A few  days  since 
one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Hayes,  informed  me  of  a new  com- 
mercial adaptation  of  its  powers  in  producing  designs  on  glass 
to  bo  corroded  by  fluoric  acid,  by  which  means  designs  and  pic- 
tures are  produced  in  frosted  glass  moro  beautiful  than  any- 
thing hitherto  done  by  tho  old  and  tedious  manual  process.  I 
am  glad  he  has  left  some  specimens  this  evening  for  our 
inspection.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Association,  be  it  remem- 
bered, to  improve  the  many  processes  of  this  fascinating  and 
useful  art,  also  to  find  new  fields  for  its  application.  How  best 
to  further  these  objects  should  bo  our  study,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  boar  in  mind  that  the  more  fellow-labourers  we  have,  the 
greater  will  bo  our  progress  and  tho  pleasures  derived  there- 
from ; therefore  I take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  that  it  is 
not  desirable  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  flame 
burning  by  experimenting  ourselves,  but  wo  should,  at  the  same 
time,  bo  photo-propogandists,  and  zealously  endeavour  to  make 
converts.  Of  late,  your  processes  have  been  greatly  simplified, 
and  results  rendered  more  certain,  and,  thanks  to  the  energy  of 
some  of  our  Association,  landscape  photography  is  no  longer  tho 
dirty,  disagreeable,  black  work  which  formerly  deterred  many 
from  persevering  in  it ; hundreds  of  beautiful  negatives  having 
been  produced  last  year  by  our  members  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  or  any  other  chemical  which  would 
stain  tho  hands.  If  this  stride  were  more  known,  hundreds  of 
gentlemen,  and,  probably,  ladies,  would  find  pleasure  and 
recreation  in  the  pursuit.  Further  improvements  are  destined 
to  be  made  ; with  a view  of  giving  a stimulus  to  that  end,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  as  our  Treasurer  has  some  gold  to  our 
credit,  we  might  use  a little  of  it  to  tone  the  next  se  ison’s  work, 
by  announcing  a tew  prizes  to  bo  awarded  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  year,  which  will  be  tho  last  Tuesday  in  November.  If 
you  approve  of  the  proposal,  we  will  discuss  the  subject,  if  there 
be  time,  later  on  in  the  evening ; if  not,  at  our  next  meeting.  I 
will  merely  name  a few  objects  for  which  prizes  might  be 
awarded  ; namely, — The  best  stereoscopic  photograph,  by  a 
member  of  tho  Association  who  has  not  worked  more  than  three 
years  at  the  art ; the  best  twelve  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
streets  of  Liverpool ; the  best  twelve  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Liverpool ; the  best  twelve  stereo- 
scopic views  of  tho  docks  and  river ; the  best  twelve  stereo- 
scopic views  of  the  public  buildings  and  office  architecture  ; 
the  best  six  stereoscopic  views  of  the  river  or  coast  in  a 
breeze;  tho  best  six  enlargements  of  microscopic  objects  ; tho 
best  enlargement,  from  stereoscopic  sizo  to  10  in.  by  12  in.; 
the  best  photograph  in  enamel ; tho  best  year’s  work  ; the  best 
photograph  in  natural  colours  which  will  bear  exposure  to  day- 
light without  change. 

At  a later  period  of  the  evening  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cook,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  that  notice 
be  given  in  tho  next  circular  that  Mr.  Green’s  suggestions  in 
reference  to  prizes  bo  discussed. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  next  read,  the  accounts  having 
been  duly  audited  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Johnson.  There 
was  a balance  in  hand  of  a satisfactory  character  aftor  paying 
all  expenses. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson',  seconded  by  Mr. 'Hughes,  a 
vote  ot  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  Library  and 
Museum  Committee  for  tho  use  of  tho  room  during  the  past 

year. 

Tho  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 


By  Mr.  Forrest— A number  of  pictures  on  glass  by  Mr. 
Young’s  process,  produced  by  means  of  fluoric  acid,  after  taking 
tho  picture  from  a negative  on  a stratum  of  bitumen  of  Judea. 
By  Mr.  Mawdsley— Three  stereo  negatives  exposed  and  deve- 
loped on  the  day  of  tho  meeting,  one  of  which  was  on  a 
plate  propaiod  from  collodio-bromide  sensitized  two  months 
before,  tho  same  half-ounce  of  developer  being  usod  for  all.  By 
Mr.  Murray— Two  cartes  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  by  Ilolroyd 
of  Harrogate.  By  Mr.  Guyton— A plate  box  of  novel  sort,  in- 
tended for  one  or  two  dozen  wot  or  dry  plates;  the  front  was 
hinged,  and  springs  were  placed  to  prevent  the  plates  from 
moving  when  carried,  V-shaped  grooves  reducing  tho  risk  of 
tearing  tho  films.  Mr.  Guyton  also  exhibited  ton  photographs 
of  clouds  taken  by  Mr.  Sampson,  of  Southport. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Co6k,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watling,  it  was 
resolved  that  tho  presentation  print  for  1869  be  selected  and 
ordered  before  the  end  of  July. 

Mr.  Hubback  presented  a handsome  Question-Box  to  the 
Association,  as  promised  at  a former  meeting. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  a short  account  of  the  recent  soir6e  in 
Manchester,  which  he  had  visited  with  some  other  members 
and  been  very  cordially  received.  There  was  a beautiful  and 
extensive  collection  of  photographs,  tho  contributions  from 
Liverpool  taking  very  satisfactory  comparative  rank,  especially 
the  large  pictures  by  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Greex  expressed  a wish  that  tho  competitors  for  prizes 
at  the  last  meeting  would  give  members  another  opportunity  of 
examining  their  productions,  as  in  the  midst  of  their  business 
they  had  been  imperfectly  seen. 

The  following  members  were  ballottod  for  and  unanimously 
elected:— Mr.  G.  II.  Webb;  Mr.  J.  G.  White;  Mr.  E.  L>. 
Williams,  Jun. ; Mr.  William  Henderson. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  on  Glass  Cleaning— being  tho  first 
of  a serios  by  various  members  on  tho  Collodio-Bromide  Pro- 
cess—was  then  read  by  Mr.  E.  Phipps  (see  p.  114). 

This  gave  rise  to  a short  discussion  on  the  influence  of  the 
albumen  substratum  on  the  latent  image,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
was  subsequently  passed  to  Mr.  Phipps,  on  tho  motion  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  seconded  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  shortly  after  which 
the  meeting  separated. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Tins  Society  held  its  third  popular  meeting  in  tho  Queen 
Street  Hall  on  tho  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  26th. 

The  business  was  begun  with  a short  statement  by  Mr.  JonN 
Nicol,  explanatory  of  t no  reasons  why  tho  pictures  were  bein0, 
exhibited,  stating  that  they  had  been  prepared  for  tho  Russian 
Government  by  Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  of  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  teaching  of  general  history  to  some  of 
the  students  in  their  academies  ; and  he  said  that  the  absence 
of  any  perfectly  reliable  record  of  many  of  tho  subjects  ren- 
dered the  production  ot  some  of  them  impossible  by  moans  of 
photography.  lie  then  introduced  tho  lecturer, 

Dr.  Robson,  who  gave  an  able  introductory  address,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  various  pictures  as  they  appeared  on  tho 
screen,  highly  eulogizing  the  idea  of  pressing  tho  oxyhydrogen 
lantern  into  the  service  of  education. 

The  meeting,  which  numbered  between  500 and  600,  testified 
their  approbation  by  repeated  bursts  of  applause.  At  tho  end 
of  tho  lecturo  a vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Highley, 
and  warmly  responded  to;  and  tho  same  having  been  tendered 
to  tho  lecturer,  the  meeting  was  dismissed. 


French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  ult.,  M. 
Balard,  President,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Radau  presented  tho  Society  with  a copy  of  his  recent 
work  entitled  Les  Derniers  Progres  de  la  Science,  and  M.  Aimo 
Girard  called  the  attention  of  members  to  a chapter  therein 
upon  Light,  in  which  the  researches  of  MM.  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe,  relative  to  a method  of  measuring  the  chemical  inten- 
sity of  luminous  rays,  was  discussed  ; this  section  of  tho  work 
M.  Girard  pointed  out  as  of  the  greatest  interest  to  photo- 
graphers. 

MM.  Geymet  and  Allcer  addressed  a letter  to  the  Society  in 
reply  to  M.  Poitevin’s  remarks  at  the  last  meeting  relative  to 
that  gentleman’s  claim  to  be  considered  the  father  of  tho 
photo-enamel  process.  In  this  communication  it  was  stated 
that  if  to  anybody  was  due  tho  honour  of  having  introduced 
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photography  upon  enamel,  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  and  not  M. 
Foitevin,  was  tho  man,  inasmuch  as  the  former  patented  his 
process  in  1854,  while  that  of  M.  Poitevin  was  not  taken  out 
until  the  year  after.  M.  Poitevin’s  method  was,  it  is  true, 
based  upon  the  insolubility  of  bichromate  of  potash,  whereas 
that  of  M.  do  Camarsac  treated  of  the  application  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron ; but  a modification  in  the  mode  of  manipulation 
does  not  constitute  a new  invention  ; and,  moreover,  the  re- 
actions made  known  by  Poitevin  were  not  novel,  but  such  as 
had  been  made  known  previously  by  Mungo  Ponton.  Photo- 
graphy upon  enamel  was  an  accomplished  fact  when  M. 
Poitevin  brought  out  his  patent,  although  tho  mode  of  ope- 
rating that  ho  described  was  a different  one.  MM.  Geymet 
and  Alker  did  not  wish  to  put  forward  any  claims  as  to  their 
being  inventors,  but  merely  asserted  that  they  had  been  the 
first  to  publish  the  details  of  manipulation  of  the  process. 

M.  Poitevin,  in  reply,  admitted  that  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac 
was  the  first  to  produco  photographs  upon  enamel,  but  stated 
that  lie  had  introduced  the  method  of  preparing  the  same  by 
1 10  aid  of  bichromate  ; ho  had,  for  several  years,  given  instruc- 
tions in  the  process  in  the  same  manner  as  that  followed  by 
MM.  Geymet  and  Alker. 

The  discussion  then  dropped. 

A further  communication  was  then  read  from  MM.  Geymet 
and  Alker,  praying  the  President  to  make  known  that  in  a 
piper  forwarded  by  those  gentlemen  on  tho  6th  November  last 
i lie  process  of  producing  photographs  upon  enamelled  glass 
(and  such  as  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Duchemin  at  tho  last 
meeting)  was  described.  The  Editorial  Committee  of  the 
Bulletin  had  omitted  the  paragraph  relating  to  this  branch  of 
t lie  process,  deeming  it  of  little  importance;  and  now 
MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  requested  its  insertion  in  ordertliat  their 
claim  to  priority  of  publication  might  be  substantiated. 

M.  Aime  Girard  admitted  that  the  original  paper  in  ques- 
tion had  been  curtailed,  and  that  the  following  paragraph  had 
been  omitted 

“ The  transfer  of  the  image  by  means  of  tho  collodion  (and 
we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  discover  a means  of  obviating  it)  is 
only  necessary  when  tho  surface  which  is  to  receive  the  picture 
is  at  all  curved.  The  operation  is  a very  simple  one  if  a photo- 
graph is  required  upon  a fiat  surface — as,  for  instance,  a sheet 
of  qpal  or  ordinary  glass.  In  this  case  it  suffices  to  vour  the 
bichromate  liquid  direct  upon  the  glass  surface,  which  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  muffle  furnace  ; the  image  is  developed,  after 
exposure,  by  means  of  a brush,  and  heated  without  further 
preparation.” 

M.  Duchemin  replied,  and  defended  hi?  right  to  priority  of 
publication  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of  photographs 
upon  an  arsenic  base.  He  stated  that,  ho  produced  his  first 
enamel  picture  without  collodion  or  transfer  upon  the  1st  Sep- 
tember. 1868,  and  that  tho  next  one  was  obtained  upon  the 
2nd  of  the  month,  and  forwarded  to  the  Academie. 

M.  Bayard  stated  that  five  or  six  years  ago  M.  Joubert 
produced  vitrefied  photographs  in  the  manner  just  dscribed,  one 
of  the  specimens  being  still  in  tho  possession  of  the  Society. 

M.  Bei.beze  communicated  a note  upon  a tea  dry-plate  pro- 
cess. The  advantages  claimed  for  it  were  its  excellent  pre- 
serving qualities,  delicate  film,  and  freedom  from  stains.  Tho 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  was  equal  to  those  prepared  with 
tannin — or,  rather,  with  collodio-albumen — and  their  develop- 
ment could  be  effected  very  rapidly.  Tho  infusion  of  tea  was 
prepared  by  pouring  100  cub.  cents,  of  boiling  water  upon 
2 grammes  of  tea,  decanting  when  tho  leaves  had  been  pre- 
cipitated, adding  5 grammes  of  sugar,  and,  after  filtration, 
mixing  therein  5 cub.  cents,  of  alcohol.  A developer  contain- 
ing gallic  and  acetic  acid  is  used,  to  which  a little  alcohol  and 
nitrate  of  s-ilver  solution  is  added.  M.  Belbeze  stated  that 
over-exposure  is  not  injurious,  and  hastens  development,  and 
that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  obtain  logged  negatives 
when  using  tea  drv-plates. 

MM.  Marguett  and  Dauphinot  presented  a collection  of 
carbon  prints  produced  under  the  tuition  of  M.  Braun,  of 
Dornach,  and  M.  Jeanrenaud. 

M.  Marion  addressed  a note  to  the  Society,  intimating  that 
ho  had  relinquished  his  patent  for  an  improved  method  of 
carbon  printing. 

A statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  was  read,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  elected  upon  the  Committee : viz.,  MM. 
Civiale,  Davanne,  Fortier,  Mailand,  and  Martin.  As  a Com- 
mission to  adjudicate  the  annual  prizes  of  the  Society  were 


nominated  MM.  Becquerel,  Bertsch,  Bingham,  Ferrier,  Girard 
Jeanrenaud,  and  Soulier. 

MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  made  some  further  remarks  upon 
photographing  on  enamel,  and  strongly  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  au  improved  sensitive  preparation,  as  under : — 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,000  grammes 

Glucose  140  „ 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  ammonia  15  cub.  cents. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  communicated  the  results  of  his  further 
experience  in  printing  by  the  carbon  process. 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 


^ricntific  6Icattings. 

Discovery  of  Bromine  at  Stassfurt. — Wo  (Scientific 
Review)  are  informed  that  the  discovery  of  a notable  amount  of 
bromine  in  the  mother-waters  of  the  Stassfurt  salt  works,  in 
Prussia,  has  been  confirmed.  This  is  good  news  for  chemists 
and  photographers.  Wo  alluded  last  month  to  the  discovery 
of  iodine  among  the  volatile  products  of  blast  furnaces. 

Curious  Production  of  Cold. — Dr.  Phipson  has  recently 
discovered  that  an  intense  degreo  of  cold  is  produced  by  dis- 
solving sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  in  water.  Many  salts, 
more  especially  salts  of  ammonia,  lower  the  temperature  of 
water  whilst  dissolving ; but,  according  to  Dr.  Phipson,  no 
compound  produces  this  effect  in  so  marvellous  a manner  as 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonium.  In  one  experiment  35  grammes 
of  this  salt,  dissolved  rapidly  in  35  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
at  23  degrees  Centigrade,  caused  the  thermometer  to  descend 
in  a few  seconds  to — 10  degrees  C.  The  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere instantly  .condensed  itself  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  in 
thin  plates  of  ice. — Scientific  Review. 

A New  Light. — A modification  of  the  Bourbouze  lamp 
lately  described  in  this  journal,  appears  to  have  been  recently 
effected  by  Mr.  .1  A.  Hogg,  gas-engineer,  in  Edinburg,  who 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a method  of  producing  an  intense 
actinic  light  by  means  of  coal  gas  mixed  with  air,  and  without 
danger  of  explosion.  The  mixed  gases  are  lighted  after  pass- 
ing through  a tissue  of  irridieplatinum  wires  at  a given  pressure. 
In  a few  seconds  tho  metal  becomes  heated  to  a white  heat, 
the  flame  disappears,  and  an  intense  white  light  is  the  result. 
It  can  be  used  for  photographic  purposes  as  well  a3  the  mag- 
nesium light ; a.i  enlarged  picture  can  bo  taken  by  it  on  paper. 
It  is  stated  also  that  the  light  will  continue  in  a gale  of 
wind  without  any  protection  round  it,  and  that  a downpour  of 
rain  will  not  affect  it. — Ibid. 

A New  Metal.— The  Master  of  the  Mint  is  hunting  down  a 
new  metal.  Tho  fact  that  palladium  occludes  something  liko 
eight  hundred  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  leads  to  tho 
conclusion  that  metal  and  gas  unite  to  form  an  alloy,  “ in  which 
the  volatility  of  one  element  is  restrained  by  its  union  with  the 
other.”  The  density  and  magnetic  character  of  tho  palladium 
are  so  altered  by  the  combination  that  the  compound  requires  a 
specific  name,  and  Professor  Graham  calls  it  liydrogenium. 
Hydrogen  must  play  a leading  part  in  the  philosophy  of  tho 
future.  The  Abbe  Moigno,  propounding  what  ho  calls  a grand 
idea,  conceives  it  to  bo  the  nearest  approach  to  tho  primordial 
matter  of  which  suns  ami  worlds  are  formed.  He  conceives*tho 
ether  that  prevades  space  to  be  formed  of  atoms  which,  aggre 
gated  or  combined  with  other  atoms,  form  molecules  ot  hydro- 
gen gas.  Truly  enough  the  fiery  vapour  seems  to  present 
itself  wherever  mortal  ken  can  search.  It  envelopes  the  sun 
and  glimmers  in  the  stars  ; and  tho  meteorolite  coming  from 
space  holds  it  in  its  metallic  grasp.  So  the  learned  but  occa- 
sionally eccentric  Abbe's  hypothesis  has  more  than  a leg  to 
stand  on. — Once  a U'eeic. 

New  Test  for  Nitric  Acid.— Sulphate  of  aniline,  in  tho 
hands  of  M.  Braun,  has  become  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for 
nitric  acid.  In  a test-glass  about  1 c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  placed  (1-84  density);  to  this  is  added,  drop 
by  drop,  \ c.  c.  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  aniline,  piepared  by 
adding  10  drops  of  aniline  of  commerce  to  50  c.c.  of  su’phuric 
acid  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  G.  A glass  rod  is  dipped 
into  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  then  into  the  mixture  in  tho 
test-glass.  On  moving  tho  stirrer  about  gently,  when  the 
slightest  trace  of  nitric  acid  is  present,  red  streaks  mark  tho 
course  of  the  glass  rod.  Upon  the  least  increase  of  the  amount 
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of  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  carmine  tinted,  and  tlio  addi- 
tion of  ono  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  causes  the  liquid  to  become 
a deep  red  tint  in  the  first  case,  and  then  reddish  brown.  This 
reaction  enables  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  to  bo  detected  in 
Cdmtiiercial  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  has  also  observed  small 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  in  well  waters,  and  the  samo  reaction 
has  shown,  most  plainly,  nitric  acid  in  rain-water  after  tv  storm. 
Hyponitric  acid  produces  the  same  reaction  as  nitric  acid, 
sharing  in  this  fact  the  samo  defect  as  most  erf  the  other 
processes  employed  for  detecting  nitric  acid. — Chemical  News. 

Silk  Vaiinish. — If  silk-worms  aro  prevented  from  forming 
silk  when  tlio  time  for  doing  so'  has  arrived,  the  matter  stored 
tip  in  their  bodies  for  the  purpose  thickens,  and  they  u'timately 
perish.  The  Chinese,  however,  utilize  this  material,  forming 
of  it  a beautifully  transparent  varnish,  which  preserves  paper 
from  moisture  and  the  devastation  of  insects.  To  effect  this 
they  throw  into  warm  water  thoso  portions  of  the  insects  in 
which  the  silk  is  secreted,  in  order  to  extract  it;  after  which 
the  water  containing  it  is  evaporated.  They  make  another  use, 
also,  of  this  material.  Before  it  is  dried  up  in  the  organs  which 
st'trete  it,  they  form  of  it  a thread  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
silkworm,  and  quite  impermeable  to  and  insoluble  in)  water, 
it  is  used  chiefly  for  tnat  portion  of  ft  fishing-line  ou  which 
tho  hooks  are  mounted. 


Salk  m ffo 

Tiioib-il&LtfcP  Pjiitifixd. — According  to  the  announced 
arrangement  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
to  be  held  in  the  Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  Tues- 
day evening  next,  Mr.  Woodbury  Will  describe  and  give  a 
demonstration  of  the  operations  in  his  photo-relief  printing 
process,  and  exhibit  many  illustrations  of  its  recent  improve- 
ments. 

Printing  by  Development.-  In  our  recent  experiments 
with  Messrs.  Bovey  and  Rivot’s  paper  for  development  printing 
We  oujht  to  have  stated  that  wo  used  the  paper  dry  in  tho  ex- 
posures to  diffused  light  for  about  a minute.  Mr.  Bovey  in- 
forms us  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  paper  is 
tfsed  wet,  and  that  then  an  exposure  of  a few  seconds  only  is 
llecessary.  By  a modification  of  the  preparation  lie  has  obtained 
a degree  of  sensitiveness  sufficient  to  give  a good  print  after  an 
exposure  of  one  mfndte  to  the  light  of  a parafline  lamp.  In  the 
course  of  an  extcfisiVe  series  of  experiments  in  development 
printing  Mr.  Bovey  says  ft’o  has  been  ablo  very  satisfactorily  to 
confirm  the  theory  that  we  recently  put  forth  as  to  the  clean- 
liness, brilliancy,  and  perfection  obtainable  in  developed  prints 
when  a very  short  floating  on  the  silver  bath  is  given. 

Photography  and  the  Velocipede. — It  has  already  been 
placed  on  record  that  Nicephore  Niepce,  one  of  the  originators 
of  photography,  was  the  iiiventor  of  the  velocipede,  and  tho 
votaries  of  tho  first  are  distinguishing  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  last.  A few  days  ago  Mr.  John  Mayall,  Jon.,  son  of 
tho  well-known  photographer,  accomplished  the  journey  from 
London  to  Brighton  on  one  of  the  new  two-wheel  velocipedes. 
Ho  was  accompanied  by  two  friends,  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Turner,  also  on  velocipedes.  They  had  a preliminary  run 
round  Trafalgar  Square,  and  then  started  off  at  tho  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour  on  roads  which  proved  to  be  generally  good, 
but  against  a very  strong  wind  all  the  way.  They  kept  pretty 
well  together  as  far  as  Crawley  (thirty  miles),  after  which  Mr. 
Mayall  took  a decided  lead,  and  arrived  in  Brighton  in  time 
and  in  good  condition  for  dinner  and  the  second  part  of  Kuhe’s 
concert  at  the  Grand  Hall.  Part  of  tho  journey— downhill 
from  Clayton  to  Brighton — was  run  at  the  speed  of  one  mile  in 
four  minutos. 

More  Piracy. — A few  days  ago,  at  Southwark  Police  Court, 
John  Benjamiu  Walker,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a butcher,  was 
placed  at  tho  bar  before  Mr.  Partridge,  on  remand,  charged 
with  unlawfully  selling  copies  ot  “ My  First  and  Second 
Sermons,”  “Waiting  for  the  Verdict,”  “The  Acquittal,  and 
several  other  valuable  copyrights  of  pictures,  designs,  and  eu- 
I gravings,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  printscller  and 
publisher,  6,  Pall  Mall,  well  knowing  the  same  to  bo  unlawfully 
mado.  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  Jun.,  appeared  to  prosecuto  ; and  Mr. 
Chipperfield  for  the  defence.  It  was  stated  that  ou  the  10th, 
Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  a picture-frame  manufacturer,  was  fined 
£t  this  court  £100,  or  twenty  months’  imprisonment,  for  selling 


twenty  photograph  copies  of  the  prosecutor’s  pictures  and'  en-' 
gravings,  and  in  default  of  payment  was  committed  to  Horse-- 
monger  Lane  Goal.  Since  then  information  had  been  given- 
to  Mr.  Graves  which  caused  the  prisoner  to  bo  apprehended  on 
a warrant  on  Thursday,  tho  18th.  Evidence  was  adduced  of 
the  prisoner  having  offered,  at  a very  low  price,  photographs  of 
some  of  the  engraviugs.  the  copyright  of  which  was  cluirao  1 
by  the  prosecutor,  to  a Mr.  Bennett,  telling  him  at  (ho  time 
that  lie  was  a butcher,  and  had  bought  them  as  a job  lot.  Om 
the  application  of  Mr.  Chipperfield,  Mf,  Partridge  consented  to- 
remand  the  prisoner  on  bail. 

Business  Chance. — We  learn  from  a eircular  that  Miv 
Heisch  is  retiring  from  his  connection  with  the  business  of' 
Murray  and  Heath,  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Middlesex  Hospital  making  too  serious  demand^  Upon  his • 
time  to  permit  attention  to  another  absorbing  business.  Tho 
business  now  passes  into  tho  bands  of  Mr.  It.  C.  Murray,  son1 
of  the  original  partner  in  the  firm.  Mr.  Robert  Murray  has- 
been  practically  brought  np  in  this  establishment,  and  has  for- 
mally years  been  favourably  known  for  his  obliging  habits  attdl 
intelligent  attention  to  the  business.  In  the  future  manage- 
ment of  tlio  establishment  as  his  own  wo  wish  him  every 
success. 

The  Whole  Akt  of  Photography  Exposed  by  Mrs. 
Mucklewham  to  Jean  M’CkactKEn. — [A  correspondent  sends 
us  t lie  following  “ clipping  ” from  some  unknown  source.  To* 
those  who  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  “ Douc  ” to  follow 
Mrs,  M’Cracken,  the  description  will  be  amusing.]  — Aweel, - 
Mrs.  M’fracken.  do  ye  ken,  as  yir  looken  at  i»y  Sandy’s  pictur,- 
it  pits  me  in  mind  o’  the  day  it  was  dune  ; and  if  ye  hearken* 
I'll  tell  ye  boo  I fund  oot  a’  about  the  way  potygrafers  mak- 
portraits!  Aweel,  as  I was  telling  yee,  oor  Sandy  took  a1 
notion  he  wud  leave  me  his  likeness  before  he  gaed  a-va  to  the- 
Crimea  tae  fecht  thae  ugly  bears  o’  Rooshians,  do  fe  see.- 
Aweel,  after  my  Sandy  had  fund  oot  wha  was  the  best  IraUU  to' 

do  the  job,  wo  baitli  gaed  to  Mr.  , in  Glasgow,  as  he  was 

highly  recommended  tae  us  by  every  budy  as  bein  the  L-esi>‘ 
haun  at  makin  potygrafys.  Aweel,  up  the  stair  wo  baitfy 
stappit,  and  I assure  ye  we  were  shown  intae  a very  palace  o’’ 
rarity  an’  beauty.  I had  aye  a hankering  tae  see  some  o’  thao 
places,  and  really  I was  indeed  dumfounert  and  astonished 
when  we  got  into  the  wunnerfu’  establishment,  croodcd  wi 
folk  lookin  at  thousans  o’  picturs  ; and  they’re  no  dear  aither, 
whan  I think  o’  the  pleesure  it  gies  me  tae  look  on  my  Sandy’s 
livin’  image  whan  he’s  far  awa.  Ah  1 Jean,  woman,  every 
time  I look  on  that  pictur  it  sens  thro’  my  heart  a new  glow 
of  warmer  love  than  ever  for  my  dear  Sandy,  as  he  was  aye  a 
guid  man  tae  mo.  Aweel,  as  I was  tellin  ye,  my  Sandy  mado 
choice  o’  a big  patent  pictur,  and  ye  may  guess  I was  unco 
proud  he  thocht  sae  muckle  o’  me.  Weel  ye  ken,  Jean,  I was 
aye  curious  to  find  oot  boo  things  was  duno,  and  I was  deter- 

mint  to  watch  boo  Mr. made  my  Sandy’s  pictur;  sae- this- 

is  the  way  he  did  it:  he  made  my  Sandy  sit  doun  in  a-  braw 
chair,  and  jammed  his  pow  intae  a fork  thing  that  stood  ahint 
him,  then  telt  Sandy  tae  look  unco  pleesent,  and  not  tao  move  ; 
then  he  gaed  to  a wee  box  thing  that  stood  on  a fhree-leggit 
stuile  about  twa  yards  awa,  and  took  a black  cloot  up  at  the- 
end  o’  the  box  and  covert  his  heed  wi’t,  then  keek-it  thro’  a, 
thing  like  a spyglass  at  my  Sandy  sittin  lauchen,  wi’  Lis  head 
jammed  ; syce  he  gangs  intae  a wee  dark  room  beside  the-  spy- 
box,  and  shut  himsel  in.  Aweel,  what  do  ye  think,  Jean,  I 
slippit  owre  to  the  spy-box  tao  get  a bit  keek,  and  see  what  I 
could  see  ; but  I saw  naething  ava — the  spy-box  was  clean 
tume.  I was  just  in  time  ta  sit  doun  in  my  chair,  when  oot 

cam  Mr. frac  the  wee  dark  room  I telt  ye  o’ ; and  then  he 

took  out  frao  below  his  coat  a thin-looking  black  case,  and 
slippit  intae  tho  keek-box ; then,  lookin  at  ray  Sandy,  he  tells 
him  to  gie  a bit  smile,  and  jist  look  intae  the  spy-box  frae  whar 
he  was  sittin.  Aweel,  my  SaDdy  did  as  he  was  bid— ay  my 
Sandy  aye  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  never  thwartit  me  in  ony 
tiling  I wanted  ; he  was  aye  a guid  man  ta  mo,  Jean.  Wee). 

Mr. seeing  my  man  smile  sae  nicely,  he  took  aff  a we© 

brass  lid  frae  the  keek-box,  jist  for  about  three  seconds  o’  time, 
and  clappit  on  the  lid  again,  then  took  out  tho  black  case 
and  slipoit  in  below  his  coat  again,  andjumpit  intaethe  wee  dark 
room  wi’t,  as  fast  as  Sandy  and  me  could  wink.  I watcht  him 
weol,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  oot  o’  sicht,  i slippit  tae  the  keek- 
box  again  tae  see  what  ho  had  dune,  and  saw  naething  but 
darkness.  I began  tae  think  there  was  something  no  canny  in 

sic  wark.  I had  jist  time  tae  sit  doun  again  whan  Mr. 

cam  oot  wi’  the  very  pictur  ye  haud  in  your  liaun,  Jean,  the 
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very  livin  imago  o’  my  Sandy.  I laughed  till  the  very  tears 
cam  tricklin  ower  my  cheeks  at  seein  my  Sandy  smile  at  me 

in  the  pictur  ; but  a’  the  time  Mr. didna  ken  1 keekit  in 

his  box  ; and  noo  when  I saw  a’  his  airt  o’  makin  potygrafys, 
it  convinces  me  the  mair  there  is  some  dark  agent  assistin’  in 
the  concern,  and  diuna  believe  a word  o’  what  potygrafers  say 
aboot  the  picturs  bein’  took  by  the  licht  o’  the  sun  ; na,  na, 
they’re  a’  dune  by  the  darkness  o’  the  deil,  Jeau,  believe  me. 
As  I watcht,  it  was  a’  dune  in  tho  dark,  and  in  hiddlins  tae  ; 
and  I’ll  tell  ye,  Jean — but  ye  munna  tell  ony  ithcr  body — the 

fac  is  that  the  wee  black  case  that  Mr.  pits  Intae  the 

keek-box  had  an  imp  or  some  wee  deil  in’t  wha  sat  sketchin  my 
Sandy’s  likeness  in  the  keelc-box,  their’s  nao  doot  about  that ; 
for  I’ve  heard  o’  printer's  deils,  and  depend  on’t  there’s  ponter’s 
deils  tae. 


So  Comsgonbfuts. 


Lytles  Studio. — You  will  find  two  good  recipes  lor  making-  nega- 
tive varnish  in  our  Year-Book  for  1867,  and  various  other 
recipes  in  different  volumes  of  the  Photographic  News.  Tur- 
pentine and  Canada  balsam  will  not  answer  at  all.  White  hard 
varnish  thinned  to  a proper  consistency  with  spirits  of  wine  or 
methylated  spirit  sometimes  gives  a good  varnish.  Two  ounces 
of  gum  sandarac  and  1 ounce  of  shellac  in  a pint  of  methylated 
spirit  will  sometimes  give  a good  varnish.  But  we  never  recom- 
mend amateur  varnish-making  to  our  readers.  So  much  of  success 
depends  on  the  use  of  a good  varnish,  and  it  is  so  difficult  for  an 
amateur  always  to  succeed  in  producing  a good  varnish,  that  the 
risk  is  too  great  to  run.  The  quality  of  tho  resins  and  solvents, 
and  other  circumstances  not  under  the  control  of  the  amateur,  all 
materially  affect  the  final  issue.  It  is  better  economy  to  purchase 
a good  varnish  ready  made. 

H.  S. — The  print  you  enclose  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  You 
must,  we  fear,  have  made  some  mistake  in  preparing  the  collodio- 
chloride.  Judging  from  the  print,  we  should  think  that  you  had 
omitted  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  strontium. 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  collodio-chloride  after  mixture  ? Is 
it  opaque  and  white,  or  bluish  and  opalescent  ? Are  you  sure 
that  the  chloride  of  silver  is  not  precipitated This  sometimes 
happens  if  the  manipulation  in  mixing  is  carelessly  performed.  In 
any  case  remember  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  on  albuminized 
paper  at  all ; and  the  fact  that  you  are  able  to  get  an  image  by 
applying  it  to  salted  albuminized  paper  at  once  shows  that  it  is 
not  tho  right  thing.  The  collodion  seems  to  be  somewhat  too 
thin. 

II.  W. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  how  much  salt  it  will  require 
to  throw  down  a bath,  without  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  how 
much  silver  there  is  in  it.  The  4 ounces  of  silver  of  which  tho 
bath  was  originally  made  may  have  dwindled  to  2 ounces  or  to  2 
drachms.  Begin  by  supposing  it  to  have  dwindled  to  1£  ounces, 
and  add  about  i an  ounce  of  common  salt.  After  agitating  it, 
allow  it  to  settle ; then  take  a small  portion  of  the  solution,  and 
add  a drop  at  a time  of  a 10-grain  solution  of  common  salt.  So 
long  as  this  produces  a fresh  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  more 
salt  is  required,  and  some  idea  may  bo  thus  formed  of  tho  amount. 
Avoid  adding  excess  of  salt,  as  a strong  solution  of  salt  will  re- 
dissolve  a small  portion  of  the  clilorido  of  silver.  Finish  the  pre- 
cipitation with  a little  hydrochloric  acid.  Pure  chloride  of  silver 
is  worth  about  3s.  6d.  per  ounce.  We  cannot  here  recommend  any 
special  refiner. 

Anxious. — We  fear  that  thcro  is  still  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  preparation  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  You  appear  to  be 
mixing  up  two  distinct  sets  of  insti  notions.  You  describe  getting 
tho  collodio-chloride  in  two  solutions  of  Mawson  and  Swan  ; and 
then  you  proceed  to  speak  of  dissolving  silver  in  water,  adding  it 
to  alcohol,  and  mixing  according  to  the  instructions  on  the  bottles. 
If  you  get  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver  in  two  solutions  you  have 
nothing  to  add,  but  merely  to  mix  these  two  solutions  according  to 
instructions ; but  if  you  wish  to  make  tho  collodio-chloride 
according  to  the  instructions  in  our  Year-Book,  then  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  two  solutions  just  referred  to.  All  that  is 
then  required  is  plain  collodion  and  the  other  preparations  men- 
tioned. Ordinary  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  will  serve,  and  good 
methylated  spirit  may  be  used.  Mixing  the  chloride  solution  with 
the  collodion  too  hastily  will  sometimes  causo  precipitation. 
2.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  enlargement  required.  As  a 
rule,  we  prefer  tho  transparency  enlarged  a little  as  well  as  the 
negative.  3.  Although  you  may  havo  some  evaporation  between 
exciting  and  developing,  it  is  not  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  which 

' evaporates,  but  the  water.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  there- 
fore, no  fresh  silver  need  be  added.  4.  The  plan  of  keeping  wet 
plates  in  a water-tight  box  with  distilled  water  has  been  proposed, 
and  has  been  said  to  answer  well.  We  have  not  tried  the  plan 


ourselves.  5.  If  a wet  plate  dry  completely  during  exposure,  the 
free  silver  will  crystallize  on  its  surface,  and  spoil  it.  6.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  keeps  well  in  solution  if  properly  corked.  7.  The 
suggestion  for  two  baths,  or  a double  bath,  in  tents,  may  be  useful. 
Wo  will  note  it.  We  should  prefer  two  dark  slides  under  the  cir- 
cumstances named.  8.  The  name  you  mention  is  a very  old  one, 
long  out  of  business ; we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  lens  from  the 
name.  9.  For  the  general  purposes  named,  decidedly  No.  1 ; for 
landscape,  No.  6.  No.  1 will  work  more  rapidly  than  No.  5,  and 
give  equally  good  results. 

II. — The  print  you  describe,  with  the  title  “Behold,  I stand  at  the 
Door  and  Knock,”  is  a well  known  copyright  picture;  photo- 
graphs are  piracies. 

A J uvf.nile. — It  is  probable  that  the  collodion  employed  in  making 
your  collodio-chloride  is  too  horny  and  repellent.  This  renders 
toning  difficult,  because  the  film  repels  the  aqueous  solution.  Tho 
same  cause  will  make  the  film  split  when  dry.  Tho  latter  fault  is 
often  due  to  the  collodion  containing  the  nitrate  of  silver  having 
been  kept  a long  time  mixed.  The  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  collodion  causes  the  film  to  split  very  readily.  We  prefer 
the  collodio-chloride  mixed  at  once,  instead  of  being  long  kept  in 
two  solutions.  Your  best  remedy  is  to  prepare  it  for  yourself, 
first  procuring  either  suitable  pyroxyline  or  good  plain  collodion. 

Ax  Amateur. — If  you  had  sent  us  an  example  of  what  you  regard 
as  a defective  vignette  we  could  have  told  you  how  to  avoid  the 
defects  ; or  if  you  had  sent  an  example  of  the  kind  of  effect  you 
desire  to  produce,  we  could  probably  have  given  you  the  requisite 
hints  ; but  we  are  not  quite  apprised  by  your  description  of  what 
the  effect  is  which  you  desire.  We  can,  however,  give  you  one  or 
two  general  hints  which  may  serve  you.  Tho  first  requisite  in 
securing  a good  vignette,  without  a formal  dark  oval  form  round 
tho  figure,  is  a negative  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Tho  background 
for  a vignetted  picture  must  be  much  lighter  than  is  desirable  for 
an  unvignetted  portrait.  A vignette  mask  should  then  bo  mado 
to  suit  each  individual  image.  An  aperture  of  the  general  form 
required  is  cut  in  a piece  of  card,  and  to  the  edges  of  the  aperture 
a little  cotton  wool  is  attached,  and  this  is  gently  pulled  out  so  as 
to  admit  a graduated  light,  which  will  give  the  form  of  vignette 
required.  2.  A toning  bath  should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  If  kept 
in  the  light  it  will  generally  precipitate  the  gold.  As  a rule,  an 
acetate  hath  kept  in  the  dark  will  keep  well ; but  many  causes  will 
occasion  it  to  precipitate,  and  none  sooner  than  touching  it  with 
unclean  fingers. 

M.  B Ai.au e. — The  tendency  in  the  collodion  to  dry  and  repel  the 
solution  is  generally  due  to  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  giving  a 
homy  repellent  film.  Age  will  cure  it ; and  it  is  probable  that 
adding  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  will  be  useful.  Tho  result 
you  describe  was  due  to  adding  too  much.  There  is  no  other  safo 
remedy  but  trying  a fresh  sample.  Agitating  tho  collodion  with 
a little  powdered  carboftate  of  soda,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand 
fora  day  or  two, carefully  decanting  it,  will  decrease  the  repellent 
character  of  the  film,  but  at  tho  risk  of  causing  fog. 

J.  E.  Ryan. — The  spots  on  your  plates  caused  by  working  anew 
camera  most  likely  proceed  from  particles^  disengaged  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  slide;  which,  being  new,  does  not  probably  work  so 
easily  as  an  old  one.  The  fact  that  the  same  chemicals  give  no 
spots  in  an  old  camera  seems  to  determine  the  camera  as  the  cause, 
and  tho  ceitainty  that  it  is  free  from  dust — or,  at  least,  perceptible 
dust — andquite  light-tight,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt.  Examine 
carefully  whether  rapid  moving  of  the  slide  up  and  down  disengages 
small  particles  of  French  polish,  or  anythiflg  else. 

W.  C. — We  do  not  see  any  cause  for  alarm  in  the  solution  you  de- 
scribe turning  brown.  By  the  plan  you  adopted  you  made  a 
dilute  solution  of  albumen  in  water,  and  to  this-you  added  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  exposed  the  whole  to  light ; as  the  colour 
assumed  by  albuminate  of  silver  when  acted  upon  by  light  is 
brown,  the  particles  in  tho  solution  naturally  became  brown.  So 
far  as  wo  can  see,  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  imperfection  in 
the  paper.  The  discolouration  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  when 
hypo  is  present  would  take  place  without  the  action  of  light,  and 
would  be  of  a dirtier,  darker  colour.  We  will,  however,  when  wo 
have  time,  test  the  paper  again. 

K ext. — Thanks.  We  will  duly  record  your  offer. 

H.  C.  S. — We  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge;  but  think, 
however,  that  it  is  probable  you  may  mako  the  purchase  with 
tolerable  safety. 

Veritas. — The  matter  is  not  worth  pursuing  further.  We  corrected 
the  error,  and  that  was  our  only  aim.  Our  contemporary’s  rude- 
ness and  persomdity  did  not  make  his  error  right,  nor  does  his 
assumption  of  "honest  indignation”  make  that  rudeness  any  more 
respectable.  It  is  a suspicious  circumstance  when  a man  parades 
his  “honesty”  as  an  excuse  for  his  coarseness. 

W.  S. — We  have  never  heard  of  any  accident,  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  our  best  Ions  : but  you  can  easily  test  if  there  iR  any 
degree  of  heat  to  cause  risk  by  examining  on  the  less  valuable  lens. 

B.  J.  Edwards. — Received  just  as  we  were  going  to  press.  Thanks  ; 
in  our  next. 

J.  Wood.— Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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HERR  ALBERT’S  NEW  MECHANICAL  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 


We  have  juet  received  some  important  information  regard- 
ing Herr  Albert’s  new  printing  process  which  will  be  read 
with  the  deepest  interest  by  all  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  wondrously  fine  results  it  produces. 
The  process  is,  it  appears — as  some  have  already  conjectured 
— analogous  to  that  of  Tessie  du  Motay  and  Marcschal. 

A correspondent  in  Paris  wiites: — “ I have  been  able  to- 
day to  get  some  information  about  Albert’s  French  patent, 
which,  although  not  complete,  may  interest  you,”  which  it 
assuredly  does. 

The  details,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows  : — A thick  plate 
of  glass,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  used 
for  receiving  the  printing  surface.  The  glass  is  coated  with 
the  following  preparation  : — 


Filtered  water  ...  ...  ...  300  parts 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  ...  150  „ 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  „ 

Bichromate  of  potash  8 „ 

The  glass  coated  with  this  solution  is  dried,  and  a piece  of 
black  cloth  placed  behind  it,  after  which  it  is  exposed  to 
light  for  some  time — oar  correspondent  thinks  about  two 
hours.  Next  a coating  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  solution 
is  applied.  It  is  stated  by  our  correspondent  as  follows, 
but  there  is  clearly  some  error  in  proportion ; — 

Gelatine  300  parts 

Bichromate 100  „ 

Water  180  „ 


It  is  evident  that  an  error  is  made  in  stating  the  amount 
of  water,  as  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  could  not  be  dis- 
solved in  so  small  a proportion  ; it  is  probable  that  one 
figure  has  been  omitted,  and  that  instead  of  180  parts, 
1,800  should  be  read,  as  with  the  latter  proportion  of  water 
a workable  solution  could  be  made.  The  plate  is  coated 
with  the  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate,  dried,  and  ex- 
posed under  a negative,  care  being  taken  to  secure  direct  rays. 
After  sufficient  exposure  the  plate  is  washed,  is  then  treated 
as  a lithographic  stone — that  is,  it  is  coated  with  a fatty 
ink  by  means  of  a roller — and  impressions  printed  by  means 
of  a lithographic  press. 

In  order  to  make  the  general  subject  clearer  it  may 
interest  and  aid  our  experimental  readers  if  we  say  a few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  process  of  Tessie  du  Motay, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  his  and  that  of  Herr  Albert 
are  based. 

A plate  is  covered  with  a solution  of  gelatine  and  a chromic 
salt,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a negative.  It  is  then  washed 
in  cold  water,  not  with  a view  to  remove  any  portion  of 
the  gelatine,  but  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  chromic  salt  and 
to  permit  the  gelatine  to  become  saturated  with  moisture, 


which  it  will  absorb  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  action  of 
light ; that  is,  the  portions  of  the  gelatine  coating  which 
have  been  very  fully  exposed — such  as  the  deepest  shadows 
of  the  image — will  have  been  rendered  insoluble  and  im- 
permeable to  water ; those  parts  upon  which  the  action  of 
light  has  been  less  complete  absorb  water  in  just  such  degree 
as  they  have  been  rendered  partially  insoluble  and  imper- 
meable ; whilst  the  parts  completely  protected  from  light  ab- 
sorb water  freely.  This  film,  after  treatment  with  water,  is 
just  in  the  condition  of  a moistened  lithographic  stone.  If 
a roller  charged  with  greasy  ink  be  applied  to  its  surface 
tbe  ink  will  be  repelled  by  the  moist  portions,  but  will 
adhere  to  the  dry  or  insoluble  portions,  as  it  would  to  the 
greasy  image  on  the  stone.  The  ink  adheres  to  the  imago 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  freedom  from  moisture.  In  the  deep 
shadows,  where  light  has  acted  fully,  the  film  having  be- 
come quite  insoluble  and  unabsorbent,  the  ink  adheres 
freely  ; to  the  parts  partially  moistened  it  adheres  less  per- 
fectly ; and  so  on  in  exact  relation,  the  action  of  light  on  the 
film  being  registered  by  degrees  of  impermeability  or  per- 
meability to  moisture,  and  these  degrees  of  permeability 
again  registered  by  the  reception  or  rejection  of  a fatty  ink 
applied  to  the  surface.  An  exact  transcript  of  the  negative 
is  thus  secured  in  printing  ink  on  the  layer  of  gelatine,  and, 
a sheet  of  paper  being  placed  upon  it,  and  suitable  pressure 
applied,  a print  is  produced. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  print  so  obtained  is,  that  the  grada- 
tions from  light  to  dark  are  not  produced  by  means  of  a 
perfectly  continuous  tint,  but  by  an  exceedingly  fine 
granulation,  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  moistened 
gelatine  receives  and  repels  the  ink.  In  Tessie  du  Motay’s 
prints  this  grain,  although  finer  than  the  most  delicato 
lithographic  grain,  is  still  apparent.  In  some  of  those  of 
Herr  Albert  it  is  so  fine  that  when  examined  under  a glass 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  grain  belongs  to  the  image 
or  to  the  texture  of  the  paper.  The  drawback  to  the  pro- 
cess of  Tessie  du  Motay  was  the  fact  that  the  soft  tender 
surface  of  moist  gelatine  was  quickly  injured  by  the  process 
of  mechanical  printing,  and  not  more  than  from  fifty  to 
seventy  copies  could  be  obtained  from  one  printing  surface. 
Some  improvement  has,  apparently,  been  recently  effected, 
for  we  hear  of  the  issue  of  a work  in  Paris  illustrated,  by 
this  process,  and  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  impressions 
were  produced  from  one  prepared  surface.  By  Ilerr  Albert’s 
process  it  seems  that  considerably  upwards  of  a thousand 
impressions  can  be  obtained  from  one  plate.  Whether  this 
be  due  to  the  first  preparation  with  gelatine,  albumen,  and 
bichromate,  or  to  some  other  at  present  unexplained  cause, 
we  cannot  say. 

In  the  specification  of  Tessie  du  Motay’s  patent  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  trichromates  and  some  other 
salts  as  sensitizing  agents.  Whether  these  are  essential  to 
the  satisfactory  working  of  the  process  or  not  we  cannot 
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certainly  say,  but  we  suspect  that  they  arc  not.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  principle  of  printing  in  this  way  is 
not  protected  in  this  country,  and,  little  as  it  has  been  re- 
cognized or  understood,  it  is  not  new.  In  M.  Poitevin’s  first 
specification  in  relation  to  photolithography,  taken  upwards 
of  thirteen  years  ago,  it  is  distinctly  described.  After 
stating  the  mode  of  preparing  a surface  with  gelatine,  albu- 
men, or  similar  body,  and  a bichromate,  and  exposing  it  to 
light,  he  says  : “ It  is  then  moistened  with  water  by  means 
of  a sponge,  and,  while  moist,  the  greasy  ink  or  matter  is 
applied  to  the  surface  by  a ball  or  dabber,  or  by  a roller  or 
press,  or  otherwise,  and  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  those 
parts  only  which  have  been  affected  by  the  light.”  This 
method  has  long  been  public  property,  and  although  im- 
provements in  detail  may  be  legitimate  subjects  for  patent, 
the  principle  is  free  to  all,  and  certainly  merits  more  of  the 
attention  of  experimentalists  in  this  country  than  it  has  yet 
received.  We  shall  shortly  return  to  the  subject,  and  give 
some  practical  details  of  the  method  employed  by  M.  Tessie 
du  Motay,  for  the  guidance  of  those  disposed  to  work  in  a 
similar  direction.  - 

The  high  excellence  of  Herr  Albert’s  results  satisfactorily 
sViows  that  he  has  mastered  all  the  conditions  of  success. 
How  much  may  be  due  to  individual  manipular  skill,  or 
how  much  to  the  modifications  introduced  into  the  process, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile  the  question  is  anxiously 
asked  in  many  quarters : How  is  the  new  process  to  be 
introduced  and  made  commercial  in  this  country  ? Is  it  to 
be  protected  by  patent,  or  to  be  worked  secretly  ? Is  it 
suitable  to  small  establishments  and  general  photographic 
work,  or  is  it  chiefly  fitted  for  the  printing  of  work  for  pub- 
lication, book-illustration,  &c.  ? To  these  questions  we 
cannot  at  present  give  a certain  answer  ; but  we  shall  keep 
our  readers  fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  events. 


MR.  SARONY’S  NEW  PHOTO-CRAYON  PORTRAITS. 
The  general  admiration  expressed  for  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Sarony’s  new  style  of  portraiture  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  was  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  opinion  we  expreseed  last  week  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  results  and  the  favour  with  which  such 
pictures  are  likely  to  be  received  both  by  photographers  and 
the  public.  Amongst  the  many  beauties  the  style  possesses, 
the  singular  and  almost  inexplicable  softness  of  the  pictures 
met  with  much  appreciation.  One  important  source  of 
this  softness  is,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  of  drawing-paper  upon  which  the  trans- 
parent image  rests,  producing  absolute  contact  in  myriads 
of  points,  and  imperfect  contact  in  all  the  small  spaces 
between : thus,  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  happily  phrased  it, 
permitting  the  image  to  be  superposed  on  its  own  shadow, 
increasing  depth  and  softening  asperities. 

There  is  another  element  of  excellence  in  such  pictures 
which  is  worth  remembering:  they  are  very  permanent. 
Developed  collodion  images  are,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence 
at  the  present  time,  free  from  any  tendency  to  change  or 
instability,  and,  preserved  with  ordinary  care,  these  pictures 
will  probably  possess  a very  long  tenure  of  permanency. 

As  we  explained  in  our  last,  the  image  is  a transparency 
enlarged  from  a small  negative.  The  important  point  in 
the  character  of  the  transparency  is,  that  it  shall  be  thin, 
delicate,  bright,  and  clear,  so  as  to  form  a good  picture 
when  backed  up  and  viewed  by  reflected  light.  In  pro- 
ducing it,  the  idea  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  a 
picture  to  be  looked  at,  not  to  be  looked  through,  is  required. 
The  quality  of  image,  in  fact,  is  needed  which  answers  best 
for  Eburneum  pictures  or  transferred  collodion  prints. 

It  is  an  imperative  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  trace 
of  fog  ; the  highest  lights  must  be  perfectly  clear  bare  glass  ; 
and  from  that  the  more  gradation,  of  course,  the  better. 
Many  photographers  are  already  familiar  with  methods  of 
obtaining  fine  transparent  positives  of  good  tone.  The 
formula  we  gave  in  our  last  volume,  in  the  Eburneum  opera- 


tions of  Mr.  Burgess,  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  results ; 
but  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  examples 
which  Mr.  Sarony  has  brought  under  our  attention,  we 
subjoin  his  mode  of  working. 

A good  commercial  bromo-iodized  collodion  is  used  ; one 
which  is  tolerably  ripe  will  answer  best,  and  if  any  tendency 
to  deposit  on  the  shadows  is  present,  the  addition  of  a little 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  collodion  will  be  found  useful. 
Excite  in  a strong  bath  containing  (say)  from  35  to  40 
grains  per  ounce,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  There  is 
one  sentence  in  the  printed  instructions  which  is  very  preg- 
nant : it  is  remarked  that  “ the  time  of  immersion  should  he 


short.”  in  this  remark  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
we  recently  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  action  of  unchanged 
haloids  in  the  film  in  the  wet  process.  Dry-plate  workers 
have  for  some  time  recognized  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
unchanged  bromide  in  the  film  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  securing  clean  development  and  the  absence  of  tog.  We 
have  since  pointed  out  that  the  same  principle  obtains  in 
development  printing  on  paper  and  in  the  production  of 
images  on  wet  collodion.  A short  immersion,  which  leaves  a 
portion  of  the  iodide  anil  bromide  unconverted  into  salts  of 
silver,  is  the  essential  condition  of  brilliancy  and  freedom 
from  foggy  deposit.  The  utmost  attention  should  therefore 
be  given  to  this  point  in  producing  the  transparencies  under 
consideration. 

The  mode  of  working  the  camera  Heed  not  be  repeated 
here,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  a vignette  only  is  re- 
quired, a very  small  stop  need  not  be  used.  The  vignetting 
may  be  effected  in  many  ways.  A vignette-glass  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative  affords  an  easy  means  of  pro- 
ducing a satisfactory  effect ; and  if  it  be  skilfully  supple- 
mented by  cotton  wool  or  tissue-paper,  to  vary  the  form  of 
aperture  and  grxdation  so  as  to  best  suit  the  subject,  a very 
good  effect  may  be  produced.  A mode'rately  full  exposure 
is  desirable.  The  developer  consists  of — 

Pyrogallic  acid  1 grain 

Citricacid  ...  ...  ...  ...  lj  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  quantum  suff. 


Great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  carry  the  develop- 
ment too  far,  as  over-development  causes  the  detail  to 
appear  buried,  and  only  visible  by  transmitted  light.  Fix 
with  hyposulphite. 

In  some  cases,  if  the  chemicals  are  in  good  condition  and 
the  development  is  rightly  managed,  a picture  of  good 
quality  and  satisfactory  colour  is  produced  without  toning; 
but  in  most  cases  some  toning  will  be  necessary.  Yrarious 
methods  are  possible,  few  exceeding  gold  toning  if  propeily 
managed.  Mr.  Sarony’s  method  consists  in  the  application 
of  a solution  of  10  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
10  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  an  ounce  of  wator. 
After  a uniform  grey  tint  is  produced  by  this  solution  the 
plate  is  washed,  and  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of 
about  5 grains  per  ounce  is  poured  over  the  picture,  a good 
black  being  the  result.  The  progress  of  toning  can  bo 
examined,  as  we  have  before  described,  by  bringing  a piece 
of  wet  white  paper  into  contact  with  the  film.  When  the 
right  tone  is  produced,  wash,  dry,  and  finally  varnish. 

The  varnishing  will  be  found  to  add  much  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  picture,  and  will  generally  remove  a slightly 
dead,  opaque,  smoky  effect,  which  is  present  in  the  trans- 
parencies produced  by  some  samples  of  collodion. 

A great  variety  of  tones  may  be  produced  by  what 
Herr  Grune  has  called  the  transformation  of  the  metals. 
We  cannot,  however,  enter  into  detail  on  that  part  of  the 
question  here. 


DIRECT  CARBON  PRINTING. 

The  following  mode  is  simple,  and  the  excellence  of  its 

results  only  limited  by  the  excellence  of  the  negatives: 

1st.  Flux  the  negative  in  the  kiln. 

2nd.  The  negative  fluxed,  wax,  collodionize,and  gelatinize. 
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3rd.  Coat  the  negative  with  pigmented  gcdatine. 

4th.  Solve  out  the  free  gelatine. 

5th.  Affix,  with  Russian  glue,  to  paper  or  other  support, 
the  developed  picture,  and  lift  it  from  the  negative. 

The  resulting  product,  in  softness,  detail,  depth,  and  trans- 
parency, is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  method. 

G.  de  M.  L. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  OPTICAL  PURPOSES. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLEY. 

Attention  is  being  continually  and  repeatedly  directed, 
first  by  one  and  then  another,  to  each  of  the  varied  examples 
of  artificial  light,  in  tho  category  of  which  are  comprised  the 
lime,  the  electric,  the  magnesium,  and,  I think  I may  add, 
the  phosphoric,  lights.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a 
thoroughly  reliable  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
lights,  inasmuch  as  those  who  have  had  experience  of  these 
matters  are  frequently  more  or  less  tempted  to  withhold  or 
only  partially  disclose  the  information  they  possess  on  this 
subject.  In  the  following  remarks,  however,  which  com- 
prise, amongst  other  things,  a brief  criticism  on  a variety  of 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  artificial  light,  of  which 
apparatus  the  writer  believes  himself  to  be  the  introducer, 
truth  will  bo  a paramount  object,  and  what  little  is  said 
will  be,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  make  it,  perfectly  re- 
liable and  strictly  veracious. 

Respecting  the  Lime  Light. — As  the  jet  from  which  the 
mixed  gases  issue  is  subject  to  no  cause  of  local  variation, 
the  ignited  portion  of  the  lime  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
gases  discharged  from  it,  having  but  little  to  determine  its 
position  beyond  that  of  the  direction  in  which  the  gases  are 
projected  upon  it,  is  almost  entirely  motionless  ; and  con- 
sequently, when  used  for  what  are  known  as  “ optical  pur- 

f >ose s ” {i.e.,  when  placed  before  the  condenser  of  a magic 
antern  or  enlarging  camera),  the  direction  of  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it  remains  constantly  the  same,  and  any  ill 
effects  which  would  result  from  a change  of  this  direction 
are  not  experienced.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  gases  and 
the  apparatus,  and  attention  necessary  to  use  them,  are  such 
as  to  place  this  source  of  light  for  many  purposes  quite 
within  the  pale  of  commercial  possibility.  In  the  figure 


here  given,  L represents  the  position  of  the  ignited  point  of 
lime  and  the  lines  proceeding  from  it,  the  direction  taken 
by  the  rays  proceeding  therefrom  through  the  condensing 
lens,  C,  and  the  tube  of  a portrait  combination,  P. 

The  Magnesium  Light. — The  flame  of  a magnesium  lamp, 
of  whatever  construction,  being  subject  to  a constant  move- 
ment of  some  kind,  that  source  of  light  is,  for  many  pur- 
poses, on  that  account  alone,  of  much  less  extended  appli- 
cability than  the  lime  light.  The  two  points,  M M,  in  our 


M \ 

ST  MAGNESIUM  1 

figure  are  intended  to  show  the  extreme  points  occupied  by 
the  moving  flame  in  the  American  ribbon-burning  lamp. 
The  rays  proceeding  from  them  give  an  idea  of  the  direction 
taken  through  the  condenser  and  the  portrait  tube,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  focal  poiut  is  constantly 
altering  its  position  in  the  tube  of  the  portrait  combination, 
from  which,  if  of  less  proportionate  size  than  given  in  the 
diagram  (all  else  being  the  same),  the  light  would  be  cut  off 
at  intervals  occurring  with  some  amount  of  periodicity. 
This,  however,  is  not  a fatal  objection  to  the  use  of  the 


magnesium  light,  inasmuch  as  its  flame  is,  during  every 
minute  it  lasts,  located  in  some  position  whence  tho  light 
proceeding  from  it  may  be  made  available.  The  cost  of 
this  metal,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  remarks  of  adver- 
tisers, makes  that  source  of  artificial  light,  when  com- 
pared with  the  lime,  enormously  more  expensive ; and  wlier 
the  light  is  to  be  used  frequently  and  for  prolonged  inter- 
vals in  one  place,  the  lime  will  certainly  be  found  vastly 
more  economical. 


The  Electric  Light. — Seeing  that  this  source  of  light 
occurs  at,  and  not  between,  the  carbon  terminals  of  the 
battery,  tho  light  itself  is  practically  not  one  emanating 
from  a point,  but  is  attended  with  such  disadvantages  as 
would  arise  if  it  proceeded  from  the  entire  area  of  a circle 
equal  in  diameter  to  the  distance  between  the  highest 
illuminated  portion  of  the  upper  carbon  and  the  lowest 
illuminated  portion  of  the  under  one,  which,  however,  for 
such  purposes  as  photo-enlarging,  lantern  exhibiting,  &c., 
amounts,  in  practice,  to  nothing,  in  any  way  perceptible, 
even  when  the  light  is  produced  by  one  of  Wilde’s  powerful 
machines,  under  which  latter  circumstance  the  distance  be- 
tween the  carbons  is  at  its  maximum.  When,  however,  the 
electric  lamp  (as  the  regulator  of  the  carbons  is  technically 
called)  is  adapted  with  a mechanical  movement  to  only  one 
of  the  two  pencils,  the  spark  will  be  a constantly  descend- 
ing one,  and,  as  an  automatic  arrangement,  is  emphatically 
of  no  use  whatever  for  photo-enlarging  or  lantern  purposes  ; 
as,  in  such  an  instance,  the  focal  point  gets  higher  and 
higher  until  at  length  it  is  entirely  outside  the  tube  of 
the  portrait  combination,  to  which  it  can  only  be  returned 
by  personal  attention  to  mechanical  appliances  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  is  not  a fatal 
objection  to  its  use,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  which  every 
conscientious  lamp  manufacturer  ought  to  mention  in  con- 
nection with  his  wares.  The  wear  and  tear  of  zinc  plates, 
the  trouble  of  cleaning  out  the  cells  of  a battery,  and  the 
constantly  diminishing  force  of  the  current  produced  by 
such  means,  places  voltaic  electricity,  as  a source  of  artificial 
light  for  commercial  purposes,  infinitely  lower  in  the  scale 
than  magnetic  electricity,  and  decidedly  lower,  not  only 
than  the  lime,  but  also  than  the  magnesium  light. 

The  Phosphorus  Light. — This  source  of  artificial  light, 
which,  in  a workable  and  continuous  form,  the  writer  has 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  public  notice  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
holds  out  reasonable  hopes  of*  being  utilized,  at  least  for 
some  commercial  purposes.  The  apparatus  as  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  alluded  to,  although  in  an  imperfect — and,  by 
the  bye,  to  some  extent,  a dangerous — form,  yielded  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  light  which  was  considered,  by  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  it  was  exhibited,  as  more  extensive  than  the 
lime-light  as  produced  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
enormously  large  area,  however,  over  which  this  light 
extends,  although  it  does  not  render  it  unavailable  for 
optical  purposes,  does  render  the  amount  so  utilizable  a 
minimum  of  the  amount  produced,  and  for  this  reason  the 
writer  does  not  intend  to  use,  and  certainly  will  not  recom- 
mend, his  own  apparatus  for  optical  purposes.  No  exact  deter- 
minations of  the  comparative  intensity  of  this  light  have, 
however,  as  yet  been  made,  and  definite  figures  in  reference 
to  it  are  therefore  at  present  unjustifiable.  The  writer’s  candid 
opinion  on  the  matter  (and  of  the  value  of  that  opinion  the 
Editor  of  this  Journal  is,  to  some  extent,  in  a position  to 
judge)  is,  that  this  light  may  be  produced,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  illumination  it  will  afford,  at  a rate  of  cost 
decidedly  to  its  advantage  when  compared  with  the  lime 
light.  Its  failings  and  its  advantages,  the  precautions  to  bo 
taken  in  regard  to  its  use,  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  to 
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be  obtained,  and  the  results  which  may  confidently  be 
expected  from  it,  are  subjects  to  which  attention  will  be 
directed  at  some  future  date. 


CRACKED  NEGATIVES. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS. 

I have  lately  observed  several  letters  in  your  columns  from 
correspondents  who  have  suffered  from  the  cracking  of  nega- 
tive films.  As  “ prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  allow  me 
to  remind  them  of  a plan  by  which  the  evil  may  in  future 
be  avoided. 

Some  time  since  1 found  that  many  of  my  negatives, 
which  were  kept  in  the  ordinary  grooved  boxes,  were  hope- 
lessly ruined  by  cracking  of  the  film  ; in  fact,  I was  never 
sure  of  finding  a negative  safe.  I have  therefore,  for  the 
last  two  years,  adopted  the  plan  of  storing  the  negatives  in 
paper  parcels,  placing  a piece  of  blotting-paper  between  the 
plates,  and  replacing  the  latter  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 

Erinting-frames.  None  of  the  negatives  kept  in  this  way 
ave  cracked,  while  others  kept  in  boxes  in  the  same  room 
are  quite  spoiled. 

1 find  the  above  a very  convenient  method  of  storing  nega- 
tives ; the  packets — twenty  negatives  in  each — are  placed  on 
shelves,  side  by  side,  and  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  plates. 
Any  parcel  may  be  taken  down  and  replaced  without  dis- 
turbing the  others,  the  numbers  being  marked  on  the  end  of 
the  wrapper.  A shelf  eight  feet  long  will  hold  about  a 
thousand  negatives. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  of  your 
readers  who  keep  their  negatives  in  a similar  way.  Has 
Mr.  England  tried  this  plan  ? 


A SUCCESSFUL  LIGHT  WITHOUT  BLINDS. 

BY  DAVID  DUNCAN. 

To  build  a studio  of  a certain  form  and  size,  to  light  it  by 
so  many  feet  of  clear  glass,  and  work  it  successfully  without 
blinds,  is  not  a common  nor  an  easy  thing.  Much  depends 
upon  circumstances:  upon  the  colour  of  surrounding  objects 
which  may  reflect  lights,  and,  withal,  the  height  from  the 
ground  it  may  be  built  on  ; also  whether  it  is  in  the  town 
or  country,  or  in  the  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  skilful  portraitist,  although  endeavouring 
to  render  exposure  in  the  camera  as  short  as  possible,  never- 
theless takes  care  to  avoid  too  much  light,  well  knowing 
that  brilliant,  well-modelled  negatives  are  only  attainable 
when  the  light  is  subdued.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  To 
build  a studio  which  may  be  worked  without  blinds,  with 
just  enough  light  and  no  more,  may  answer  very  well  for  a 
certain  time  on  certain  days.  Hence  a commercial  portrait 
studio  must  needs  be  built  with  plenty  oflight  admitted,  and, 
as  a matter  of  course,  it  is  indispensable  at  times  to  soften  or 
subdue  it  by  means  of  screens  or  blinds,  photographic  or 
actinic  light  being  of  all  things  the  most  variable.  There- 
fore, to  select  a certain  spot  or  eminence,  and  build  a studio 
accomplishing  desirable  results,  without  the  aid  of — shall  I 
say? — artificial  lighting,  beyond  that  which  the  studio  itself 
affords,  requires  judgment  and  no  little  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  designer.  The  writer  feels  that  he  has  not  an 
unpleasant  task  in  recording  such  an  achievement,  and  hopes 
he  will  be  pardoned  for  introducing  it  in  the  form  of  au 
artcle,  believing  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  photographic 
readers  generally.  The  following  is  one  of  those  rare  suc- 
cesses which  crown  the  efforts  of  the  earnest  devotees  of  our 
beautiful  art ; not  one  of  those  things  stumbled  upon  by 
accident,  albeit  the  result  of  speculation,  which  waits  on 
experiment.  Mr.  W.  R.  Howell,  of  867,  Bioadway,  New 
York,  the  proprietor  of  an  excellent  photographic  establish- 
ment, had  an  appointment  last  fall  to  photograph  each  of 
the  students  of  the  University,  likewise  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Frinceton,  New  Jersey,  a small  but  pleasant 


country  town,  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  There  were 
about  five  hundred  students  to  photograph,  and  nothing  less 
than  one  thousand  negatives  to  make.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  build  a temporary  glass  house  for  the 
purpose,  which  proved  eminently  successful.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  it  by  the  following  sketch : — 


Length  28  feet,  breadth  14  feet,  height  11£  feet;  sloping 
each  side  from  the  top  to  10  feet.  The  studio  bad  but  one 
side-light,  which  was  12  feet  by  8,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
sloped  in  from  the  perpendicular  line  18  inches.  The  top- 
light,  which  was  also  on  oue  side,  was  12  feet  by  6,  facing 
north.  It  was  built  in  the  grounds  of  the  University,  in 
an  open  space  ; the  three  colleges,  east,  west,  and  north, 
were  completely  surrounded  with  trees.  America  is  nearly 
everywhere  luxuriant  with  vegetation.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
streets  in  New  York  have  trees  on  each  side,  their  branches 
intertwining  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  forming  an  arch  for 
the  carriages,  &c.  ; but  Princeton  is  thickly  studded. 
Doubtless  the  surrounding  trees  and  reflection  therefrom 
contributed  much  towards  subduing  the  light.  We  made 
from  twenty  to  thirty  sittings  a day,  on  an  average,  taking 
two  or  more  negatives  of  each  person.  Thus  it  was  brisk 
work.  There  was  one  trouble,  however,  which  we  were  free 
from,  viz.,  that  of  cleaning  plates ; there  was  none  of  that 
incessant  rubbing,  and  re-rubbing,  and  breathing,  so  common 
to  many  photographers,  Mr.  Howell  always  thinly  coating 
his  plates  with  albumen,  as  I have  recommended  in  a pre- 
vious article.  There  was  nothing  novel,  either  in  the  collo- 
dion, bath,  or  developer. 

The  following  may  be  amusing: — A committee  formed  of 
students  undertook  the  management  Pof  appointment  of 
sittings,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  They  attached  a card 
to  the  door  of  the  studio,  with  the  following  written  in 
ink  : — 

Notice. 

Students  will  please  keep  outside  the  gallery  while  any  one  is 
having  his  picture  taken.  Gentlemen  will  please  observe  this 

notice ! 

“ We  wont  do  it !” 

was  a postscript  added  by  one  refractory  student  having  a 
piece  of  lead  pencil  in  his  pocket,  and  desiring  to  express  his 
intention.  They  did  not  always  “ keep  outside,"  but  gave 
us  little  trouble.  They  were  truly  gentlemen  ; in  manners 
and  conversation  like  honest,  plain-spoken  Englishmen,  tree 
from  affectation,  and  did  not  exalt  the  letter  II  by  aspiration, 
as  though  it  were  the  chief  of  the  alphabet’s  nobility,  but,  in 
their  republican  spirit,  treated  it  with  the  samccourtesy  as  the 
letter  G.  They  were  not,  however  (like  all  students,  I sup- 
pose), free  from  absurdities,  excessively  fond  of  a “ goak,” 
and  at  times  afflicted  with  the  pun  mauia.  I trust  I may  be 
pardoned  in  lengthening  this  communication  by  mention- 
ing one  or  two.  One  of  their  jokes  was  to  sketch  the  head 
of  a certain  professor  like  a large  pear  in  a dish,  and  give 
an  order  for  a number  to  bo  copied,  which  was  respectfully 
declined.  They  called  him  “ Old  Dad,”  because  he  ap- 
peared like  a pear-ant.  This  professor,  during  prayers  in 
classes,  always  kept  bis  eyes  open.  The  students  considered 
he  obeyed  the  scriptural  injunction  ; viz.,  11  To  watch  and 
pray."  They  deemed  a bachelor  photographer,  havin  g more 
than  one  sweetheart,  to  be  in  great  porplexity  when  making 
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collodion,  because  “ how  happy  he  could  be  with  either  ” 
(ether)  1 When  making  views  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Princeton,  some  of  the  studonts  would  accompany  us,  and 
crowd  round  the  “ dark  tent  ” to  know  the  issue  of  each  ex- 
posure ; perhaps  a late  comer  would  knock  outside  with  his 
stick,  and  shout,  “Halloa  there,  Mr.  Photographer! 

how’s ? “ Oh  ! don’t  interrupt  him,”  others  would  say  ; 

“ the  man’s  in  tent  with  a plate.”  (Groans.)  The  dark  tent 
within  was  roomy  ; I sat  on  a box  and  developed  over  the 
ground  ; i.  e.t  not  over  a trough  or  sink.  Upon  developing 
the  first  plate,  the  solution  falling  upon  the  grass,  whLh  was 
teeming  with  grasshoppers,  would  cause  them  to  tly  in  all 
directions,  and  spoil  a plate.  When  the  cause  was  explained 
to  those  outside,  and  saying  that  “ tho  developer  makes  them 
as  scared  as  though  the  devil  was  among  them,”  it  was  said  : 
Oh!  yes;  the  devil-hopper  would  cause  it.”  (Commotion.) 
We  forgot  something  important  on  one  journey  : “ O,  here’s 
a go  1”  said  a student  to  another  ; “ the  photographer  is  like 
Sam  when  he  made  his  speech  the  other  day.”  “ Why  ? 
how  do  you  mean  ? ” “ He  forgot  his  ‘ stops  ! ’ ” 

I had  better  cease ; but  if,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  this 
communication  from  tho  “ other  side  ” makes  a brother 
“shadow-catcher”  (the  jocular  term  for  photos,  here)  smile 
and  sets  him  thinking  about  that  important  subject  of 
“ lighting  tho  sitter,”  I guess  there’s  no  harm  done. 


ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  M.  JEANRENAUD.* 

Since  the  last  communication  which  I had  the  honour  to 
make  known  to  tho  Society  in  reference  to  the  carbon  pro- 
cess the  modus  operandi  has  been  much  modified,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  a simplification  of  the  method 
that  I give  utterance  to  these  remarks.  We  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  preparing  the  black  gelatinous 
tissue.  Upon  plates  of  glass  fixed  lioiizontally  are  placed 
sheets  of  paper  which  have  been  soaked  in  water  and  after- 
ward drained  upon  filter  paper  ; the  tepid  gelatine  mixture 
contained  in  a teapot  whose  spout  has  been  somewhat  con- 
tracted is  then  poured  in  parallel  lines  upon  the  sheets  of 
paper,  the  mixture  spreading  out  of  itself,  and  forming  an 
unbroken  surface,  which  is  rendered  more  even  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a glass  rod  or  parallel. 

At  the  risk  of  contradicting  my  previous  instructions,  I 
would  recommend  the  employment  of  the  superior  descrip- 
tions of  gelatine  only,  or  even  grenetine,  a product  contain- 
ing neither  salts  nor  acids ; the  discontinuance  of  glycerine, 
and  the  purification  of  the  colouring  matters  used  for  mix- 
ing with  the  gelatine — viz.,  lamp  black,  purpurine,  carmine, 
madder,  &e. — is  also  desirable.  Prepared  in  accordance  with 
these  directions  the  sensitized  tissue  may  be  kept  for  a con- 
siderable period;  I have  worked  with  some  which  had  under- 
gone no  alteration  whatever  after  the  lapse  of  a fortnight. 

The  paper  is  sensitized  in  a 3 per  cent,  bath  of  bichromate 
of  ammonia,  dried,  and  rolled  up  ready  for  use.  As  to  the 
period  of  exposure,  I may  mention  that  I have  often  observed 
that  in  cloudy  weather  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bichromate  is 
five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  chloride  of  silver  under 
tho  same  conditions  ; and  that  in  clear  weather — or  when 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight — the  difference  is  even  greater, 
the  bichromate  being  eight  or  nine— or  even  ten — times 
moro  rapid,  according  to  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  time  of  pose  required  for  chloride  of  silver  being  there- 
fore known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  necessary  period  re- 
quired for  the  proper  exposure  of  sensitive  pigment. 

On  taking  the  tissue  out  of  the  printing-frame  it  is  re- 
quisite, according  to  the  old  method  of  proceeding,  to  make 
use  of  a sheet  of  india-rubber  paper  to  effect  the  provisional 
transport  of  the  latent  image  in  order  to  proceed  tc  its  deve- 
lopment, the  picture  being  subsequently  again  reversed  upon 
a definite  basis ; this  is  a lengthy  operation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  unhealthy  and  dangerous  in  respect  to  the  ben- 
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zole  dissolving  the  rubber ; and,  moreover,  a costly  one. 
To  remedy  this  time-taking  method  M.  Marion  communi- 
cated last  year  an  ingenious  and  expeditious  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Ho  made  use  of  albuminized  paper  for  the  first 
and  only  transfer  of  the  image,  an  operation  securing  great 
simplicity,  but  possessing  the  inconvenience  of  presenting 
the  picture  from  a reversed  point  of  view.  The  latter  diffi- 
culty may,  however,  be  obviated  by  subjecting  the  cliche 
once  for  all  to  an  operation  which  I will  indicate  hereafter. 

Without  putting  forward  any  pretensions  to  M.  Marion’s 
proposition,  I will  explain  the  simple  and  practical  method 
pursued  by  M.  Chardon  and  myself  in  applying  the  pro- 
posed modification.  Instead  of  immediately  superposing 
the  albuminizod  paper  upon  the  tissue,  and  allowing  it  to 
dry  in  the  press,  and  to  coagulate  the  albumen  by  a jet  of 
steam,  previously  to  developing  the  picture,  we  commence 
by  immersing  the  sheets  of  albuminized  paper  in  alcohol  of 
30°  to  40°  Cent,  for  several  minutes,  and  then  drying 
them.  It  is  upon  these  sheets  that  the  tissue  will  be  trans- 
ported, developed,  and  subsequently  remain.  To  perform 
these  operations  ot  transfer  a sheet  of  albuminized  paper 
thus  treated  is  passed  through  water  and  then  placed,  pre- 
pared surface  upwards,  upon  a glass  plate ; tho  exposed 
tissue  is  next  taken,  and  one  of  its  edges  having  been  placed 
in  contact  with  the  albumen  surface  destined  to  receive  it, 
the  pigment  sheet  is  raised  by  one  hand,  while,  by  means 
of  the  other,  a metal  roller  covered  with  flannel  is  passed 
over  the  back  of  the  tissue,  the  woollen  covering  having  the 
effect  of  regulating  the  pressure  and  removing  the  air- 
bubbles.  By  this  means  the  latent  image  is  imprisoned 
between  two  sheets,  and  firmly  attached  by  the  very  great 
adhesive  power  possessed  by  albumen  coagulated  with 
alcohol.  The  sheets  are  placed  under  a press,  strong 
pressure  being  unnecessary,  and  the  operation  of  develop- 
ment then  proceeded  with.  Boiling  water  is  requisite  to 
effect  tho  separation  of  the  sheets,  but  as  soon  as  this  result 
has  been  obtained  the  proofs  should  be  put  into  water  of 
a less  temperature,  so  that  the  development  may  be  under 
control  ; the  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  increased 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  picture,  whether  it 
has  been  over  or  under-exposed.  The  operation  should  be 
conducted  in  the  dark  room,  as  under  the  influence  of  light 
the  .action  of  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  upon  the  albumen 
of  the  support  imparts  a greenish  tint  to  the  finished  pic- 
ture. The  print  is  washed  and  passed  into  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  in  water,  then  again  washed  rapidly  in  several 
changes  of  water,  dried,  trimmed,  and  mounted  upon 
cardboard. 

I have  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  reversing  the  negative 
prior  to  its  employment : many  gentlemen — and  among 
others,  M.  Marion,  M.  Woodbury,  and,  I believe,  M.. 
Despaquis — have  already  indicated  methods  for  removing 
cliches  from  their  support,  and,  as  I have  likewise  studied 
the  question,  I propose  to  make  my  remarks  on  this  point 
the  subject  of  another  communication.  I may  add,  that  it 
will  be  very  easy  by  a modification  of  the  dark  slide  to 
obtain  cliches  direct  upon  glass  in  the  required  position. 


ON  OUT-DOOIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WILSON.* 

Although  aware  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  my  mode 
of  working,  seeing  that  I use  the  same  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess for  my  stereoscopic  negatives  which  I did  seven  years 
ago,  and  which  all  the  world  uses  now,  still,  as  it  might  bo 
of  interest  to  some,  I have  put  my  formula  into  shape. 

These  are  the  materials  and  outfit  which  I use  when  on 
photographic  pleasures  bent : — 

Bath. — 1 use  the  ordinary  30-grain  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  without  anything  added  to  it,  except  about  4 grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  every  16  ounces. 

Collodion. — As  I never  could  make  it  to  please  myself,  I 
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always  buy  it  from  some  respectable  maker,  and  principally 
from  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  from  whom 
I get  it  very  uniform  in  quality. 

Glass. — Cnance’s  best  patent  plate,  as  I find  that  inthelong 
run  it  is  cheaper  to  have  first-quality  glass.  It  is  free  from 
scratches  and  air-bubbles,  and  I pay  something  extra  to 
have  it  packed  with  a piece  of  paper  between  each  plate,  to 
prevent  the  surfaces  being  scratched  during  transit. 

Developer. — Protosulphate  of  iron  15  to  30  grains* 
Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  1G  ounces. 

The  proportions  require  to  be  varied  so  much  according  to 
circumstances  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  exact ; in- 
deed, I never  measure  them  except  by  rule  of  thumb.  With 
a little  practice  one  soon  learns  to  regulate  the  strength  of 
the  iron  and  acid  to  suit  the  work  in  hand.  In  warm 
weather  I dilute  the  developer  immediately  before  using  it, 
and,  consequently,  can  carry  in  one  bottle  as  much  as  when 
diluted  would  make  two. 

Tent. — A very  light  tripod  covered  with  two  thicknesses 
of  black  calico,  and  one  inner  one  of  yellow.  The  calico  is 
about  twelve  inches  longer  than  the  tripod,  and,  when  the 
legs  are  extended,  I place  a few  stones  upon  this  extra  cloth, 
all  around  the  inside  of  the  tent,  to  steady  it  and  keep  out 
light.  The  cloth  is  also  wider  than  required  to  cover  the 
extended  tripod,  and,  when  I sit  down  inside,  either  upon 
my  plate-box  or  on  my  heels,  my  assistant  brings  the  cloth 
around  me,  overlaps  it  at  one  side,  aud  keeps  it  there  du.ing 
development,  &c.  I find  this  tent  the  handiest  for  most 
subjects  that  ever  I tried.  When  not  in  use  the  cloth  is 
folded  round  the  tripod,  and  the  tent  is  then  placed  inside 
the  camera-tripod,  and  fixed  with  one  leather  strap  and 
buckle.  These,  the  tent  and  camera-tripod,  form  one  parcel 
of  about  ten  pounds  weight,  which  I have  often  carried  in 
my  hand  two  or  three  miles  at  a stretch.  The  only  kind  of 
work  which  I find  this  tent  unsuited  for  is  street  work.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  get  a quiet  corner  free  from  dust,  or 
idle  men  and  boys,  where  it  can  can  be  set  up,  and  although  \ 
I have  used  it  always  in  doing  my  street  views,  yet  it  was  j 
at  great  discomfort.  For  country  work,  however,  there  can 
be  nothing  better  or  more  easily  set  up,  and,  if  one  takes 
care  to  dampen  it  inside  occasionally,  I believe  negatives 
more  free  from  pinholes  can  be  done  in  it  than  in  any 
developing-box,  and  it  is  twice  as  portable. 

Camera. — I have  latterly  used  a sliding  bellows-body 
camera,  which  takes  plates  7 by  4J-,  with  two  sliding  fronts : 
one  for  single  lenses  when  taking  negatives  the  full  size  of 
the  plate,  .and  one  for  a pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses,  the 
flanges  of  the  latter  made  to  fit  half  a dozen  different  sized 
lenses,  by  means  of  which  are  fitted  on  all  the  lenses  except 
the  largest  pair.  The  box  closes  up  to  2£  inches,  and  draws 
out  to  8 j,  and  it  can  be  turned  on  end  when  taking  upright 
views.  It  has  also  a removable  centre  division,  which  can 
be  taken  out  when  full-sized  plates  are  used. 

Lenses. — W ith  the  camera  I use,  for  full-sized  plates,  a 
triplet  of  about  8-inch  focus,  a pair  of  view  lenses,  single 
meniscus  8-inch  focus,  one  pair  G-inch,  one  pair  4*-inch, 
one  pair  doublets  3j-inch,  and  one  pair  doublets  21-inch. 
These  1 carry  in  leather  cases,  slung  on  a leather  belt  worn 
over  the  shoulders  like  a shot-belt. 

Chemicals. — All  my  chemicals  are  put  up  in  lG-ounce 
bottles,  and  packed  in  baskets  made  for  the  purpose  : a 
large  one  for  carrying  a stock,  and  a small  one  for  holding 
sufficient  fora  day’s  work.  The  latter,  when  filled,  contains 
three  lG-ounce  bottles  of  sensitizing  bath,  one  of  developer, 
the  glass  bath  and  dipper  in  a wooden  case,  eight  2-ounce 
bottles  of  collodion,  three  2-ounce  bottles  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  one  G-ounce  bottle  of  cyanide  solution,  one  dripping- 
bottle,  one  G-ounce  bottle  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
one  2-ounce  bottle  of  crystals  of  cyanide,  a small  glass 
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funnel,  one  gutta-percha  funnel,  a plate-holder,  a small  port- 
folio holding  filtering-paper,  a dusting-brush,  chamois 
leather,  and  two  towels.  All  these,  although  they  take  long 
to  describe,  go  into  a handy  basket,  which  my  assistant 
easily  straps  on  his  back,  and  balances  by  the  camera  in 
front  of  him  ; so  that,  when  we  start  to  the  field  or  mouutain, 
I have  the  tent  and  camera-stand  in  one  hand,  my  plate-box, 
containing  twenty-four  plates,  in  the  other,  with  the  lenses, 
in  their  cases,  over  my  shoulder,  whilst  my  assistant  carries 
the  chemicals  on  his  back,  balanced  by  the  camera  and  two 
tin  cans,  one  within  the  other,  in  one  hand. 

When  we  arrive  at  a point  where  we  intend  to  work,  I 
immediately  unstrap  the  tent,  and  set  it  up  whilst  my  assist- 
ant collects  a few  stones  to  keep  it  steady  ; and  whilst  I am 
arranging  my  bath  and  chemicals  in  the  tent  my  assistant 
runs  to  fill  his  cans  with  water  at  the  nearest  source.  By  the 
time  he  returns  I am  ready  to  coat  a plate,  which  I always 
do  inside  the  tent,  and,  as  the  plate  is  getting  ready,  1 place 
my  camera  ready  to  receive  it. 

If  it  is  a subject  we  are  attempting  which  can  be  taken 
instantaneously,  I use  my  6-inch  focus  lenses  with  a five- 
eighth  inch  stop,  and  expose  by  removing  and  replacing  the 
cap  of  the  lens  as  quickly  as  possible  ; but  if  it  is  a subject 
requiring  a long  exposure,  I make  a guess  for  the  first  plate, 
and,  from  long  habit,  generally  succeed  in  hitting  it  pretty 
exactly. 

Some  days,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
light  or  the  amount  of  shadow  in  the  views,  I have  begun 
in  the  morning  with  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds,  and  ended 
in  the  afternoon  with  one  of  three  minutes,  without  losing 
a plate  from  either  over  or  under-exposure  during  the  day. 
In  spring  the  actinic  property  of  light  appears  to  be  very 
active,  and  it  is  only  then  that  I have  succeeded  in  getting 
passable]  instantaneous  pictures.  Early  in  the  season  views 
of  buildings  may  be  taken  with  a small  stop  in  from  two  to 
ten  seconds,  and  landscapes  with  trees  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
seconds ; but  by  the  month  of  August  and  September  I find 
from  thirty  to  cixty-six  seconds  are  required  for  most  land- 
scape views,  and  instantaneous  exposures  are  of  no  use 
except  for  clouds  and  water. 

The  plate  being  exposed,  I get  myself  shut  up  in  the 
tent,  and  develop  in  the  usual  way,  by  dashing  on  the  solu- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible,  and  moving  about  the  plate  to 
prevent  stains.  If  it  is  an  instantaneous  view,  all  the  details 
should  come  up  slowly  and  distinctly;  but  I keep  on 
moving  the  plate  for  two  or  three  minutes,  so  as  to  get  all 
that  I can  up  before  washing  off  the  developer.  This  I do 
carefully  and  slowly,  and  as  the  negative  in  this  stage  is 
very  thin  in  deposit,  I pour  from  my  dropping-bottle  a 
small  stream  of  nitrate  of  silver  along  the  side  of  the  plate, 
and  let  it  flow  over  the  whole  surface  before  dashing  on  a 
; fresh  dose  of  developing  solution,  keeping  the  plate  moving 
, as  usual.  When  this  has  acted  for  a minute  or  so  T wash  it 
[ off  again  very  carefully,  and  repeat  the  process  sometimes 
i three  or  four  times,  if  necessary,  until  the  requisite  printing 
density  is  attained  ; then,  after  a slight  washing,  I bring  it 
outside  the  tent,  wash  thoroughly,  and  fix  with  cyanide  of 
| potassium.  If  the  plate  has  had  a long  exposure  with  a 
small  stop,  I find  one  re-development  generally  enough  ; 
but  if  the  plate  looks  too  thin  after  fixing,  I sometimes  take  it 
into  the  tent  and  re-develop  a second  time.  The  cyauide, 
however,  must  be  well  washed  off,  otherwise  there  is  danger 
of  getting  a reddish  deposit  upon  the  shadows. 

Varnishing  the  negative  I consider  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  delicate  duties.  The  varnish  must  be  filtered  and 
kept  free  from  dust,  and,  as  with  my  collodion,  I keep  a few 
2-ounce  bottles  full,  and  only  coat  a few  plates  from  each 
bottle.  When  one  of  these  2-ounce  bottles  of  varnish 
begins  to  show  signs  of  being  in  the  least  contaminated  with 
dust,  I pour  it  into  the  stock-bottle  for  refiltration,  and  take 
a fresh  one.  After  the  first  coating,  which  dries  Hat,  or  with 
a dull  surface,  I go  over  the  negatives  and  touch  up  any 
small  blemishes  or  pinholes,  and  finish  them  with  a second 
coating,  which  fixes  in  the  touches  of  colours,  and  dries  with 
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a glossy  surface.  When  the  negatives  are  cleaned  on  the 
back  with  a rag  and  some  spirits  of  wine  they  are  ready  for 
the  printer. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  my 
printing  operations,  but  I may  mention  that  I use  what 
some  people  consider  a weak  bath:  25  to  35  grains  ;of 

nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  solution  made 
neutral  with  a few  drops  of  ammonia.  After  the  prints  are 
fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  they  are  put  up  in  bundles  of 
about  fifty,  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a machine 
acting  on  the  principle  of  a screw-press,  which  squeezes 
most  of  the  liquid  out  of  them.  They  are  then  washed  by 
thiowing  them  separately  from  one  dish  of  clean  water  into 
another  several  times,  and  again  subjected  to  pressure  ; and 
1 believe  that  after  a few  repetitions  of  this  process  they  are 
as  free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  it  is  possible  for  prints 
to  be  ; but  I generally  allow  them  to  swill  in  porcelain 
dishes,  with  syphons,  which  empty  and  fill  mechanically  all 
night. 

My  prints  arc  usually  mounted  with  fresh  gelatine,  but 
when  used  for  illustrating  books,  where  thin  mounts  are 
necessary,  I use  india-rubber  solution  to  prevent  cockling. 
The  india-rubber  is  spread  over  the  backs  of  the  prints 
quickly,  by  means  of  a hog’s-hair  brush,  and  also  over  the 
part  of  the  mount  which  the  prints  are  intended  to  cover, 
care  being  taken  that  no  part  is  left  uncoated.  When  both 
are  dry  the  prints  are  laid  on  the  mount,  and  slightly 
rubbed  down  by  hand,  which  causes  them  to  adhere  par- 
tially ; then  passed  through  the  iolling-prcss,  which  causes 
them  to  adhere  firmly.  Any  rubber  solution  on  the  mount 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  picture  requires  to  be  brushed  off 
with  an  ink-eraser  before  rolling,  and  unless  the  paper  is 
very  spongy  it  comes  off  easily,  without  leaving  any  marks; 
and  when  the  spots  and  blemishes  have  been  stopped  out 
with  lampblack,  or  any  other  suitable  colour,  the  prints  are 
ready  for  the  market. 

January , 1869. 


EXPOSURE,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  LIGHTING. 

BY  E.  DUNMORE.* 

Every  good  photographer  knows  the  importance  of  these 
three  essential  particulars  ; would  that  every  photographer 
knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know,  but  to  put  that  knowledge  to  the  bust  practical  use  is 
an  entirely  different  matter — so  different,  indeed,  that  the 
most  clever  manipulator  never  supposes  but  that  other  and 
finer  effects  may  be  produced  than  the  best  he  has  already 
done. 

The  difficulty  of  saying  anything  new — something  that 
has  not  already  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  therefore 
exhausted,  about  these  importont  matters — is  nearly  impos- 
sible. The  marvel  is,  how  so  much  can  be  said  and  written 
on  the  same  subject,  week  after  week,  without  being  pain- 
fully tedious  ; and  great  credit  is  due  to  our  professional 
brethren  and  journalists  who  can,  without  tiring  their  readers, 
find  variety  in  tlfe  monotonous  sequence  of  photographic 
events. 

There  crops  up  occasionally  an  announcement  that  photo- 
graphy in  natural  colours  has  been  achieved,  and,  more  than 
that,  made  permanent — sufficiently  so  to  aid  in  book  illus- 
tration. I have  not  seen  more  than  the  announcement  at 
present,  but  hope  some  day  to  see  it  an  accomplished  fact. 
Speaking  of  colour  photography  reminds  me  of  an  incident.  I 
was  looking  in  at  a dealer's  window  in  the  Strand,  and  over- 
heard the  following  : — “ Are  not  those  photographs  capital  ? 
They  have  found  out  at  last  how  to  photograph  in  natural 
colours  (the  speaker  alluding  to  those  coloured  pictures  of 
flowers),  and  here  they  are,  lifelike,”  in  which  sentiment  bis 
friends  fully  acquiesced,  quite  satisfied  that  the  colours  were 
produced  in  the  camera  simultaneously  with  the  outline. 

* Reail  at  a meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association, 
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But  I am  afraid  we  must  wait  a little  longer  before  we  shall 
see  pictures  for  sale  whose  chromatic  effects  are  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  light,  and  are  not  merely  coloured  imita- 
tions of  nature,  though  both  are  photographs  in  natural 
colours.  Such  announcements  considerably  mystify  the 
uninitiated,  as  they  do  the  adept,  until  he  satisfies  himselt  of 
their  true  nature  by  a personal  inspection. 

Why  so  much  can  be  said,  and  is  said,  on  the  different 
piocesses  we  use.  without  being  mere  repetition,  proves  the 
astonishing  variety  of  modification  each  department  of 
photography  is  capable  of  undergoing.  The  seemingly 
simple  operation  of  development  is  a variety  in  itself,  full 
of  interest  to  the  thinker  who  ponders  over  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  this  and  that  effect.  It  even  forces  a certain 
amount  of  thought  from  the  rough  and  unscientific  man, 
who  only  knows  that  the  application  of  a certain  solution 
to  a sensitized  and  exposed  plate  will  make  an  image  “ come 
out.”  If  it  comes  out  perfectly  opaque  in  the  light,  and 
clean  and  transparent  in  the  shadows,  he  is  quite  satisfied 
that  he  has  obtained  complete  success — the  ultima  thule — 
and  has  landed  the  “ right  thing.”  It  rarely  happens  that 
two  photographers  will,  under  the  same  circumstances  and 
with  the  same  materials,  produce  the  same  effects — so  much 
depends  on  judgment  and  taste.  When  we  review  the  scale 
of  quality,  from  the  lowest  commonplace  to  the  highest  and 
most  refined  production,  we  involuntarily  exclaim  : Can 
judgment  and  taste  make  all  this  difference  ? Surely  some 
secret  dodge — some  incomparable  formula; — helped  to  make 
these  beautiful  effects ! The  poor  iron  developer  is  almost 
grudged  the  credit  of  being  equal  to  the  task,  and  a. well- 
schooled  and  refined  judgment  considered  only  as  a help, 
and  not  as  the  ruling  power.  So  anxious  are  we  to  attri- 
bute the  success  of  others  to  chance  and  chemicals,  and,  as 
some  term  it,  luck. 

The  developer  being  such  an  important  matter,  we  will 
give  it  the  first  consideration.  When  our  negatives  bloom 
out  gradually  and  evenly,  until  every  detail  is  apparent  in 
the  shadows,  and  the  highest  lights  are  sufficiently  opaque, 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  hit  the  right  and 
most  desirable  formula.  The  proportion  of  each  chemical 
bears  a proper  relation  to  its  fellow,  and  the  process  through- 
out works  harmoniously  and  pleasantly.  The  developer 
that  will  give  the  greatest  range  of  tone,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  developer  par  excellence.  Range  of  tone  de- 
pends in  a great  measure  on  the  fineness  of  the  deposited 
silver  that  composes  the  image,  and  is  somewhat  indepen- 
dent of  strong  or  weak  solutions.  We  all  know  the  former 
produces  softer  and  the  latter  pictures  with  greater  contrast; 
still,  neither  of  them  will  produce  perfect  results  unless  the 
deposited  metal  is  in  a state  of  the  most  minute  division — 
the  finer  the  better.  The  colour  of  the  negative  depends 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  deposited  silver.  The  finer 
the  deposit  the  more  non-actinic  the  colour,  therefore  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  producing  greater  range  of  tone  ; if  the 
deposit  is  coarse  there  is  always  a loss  of  detail  in  the 
shadows  of  the  prints,  the  more  attenuated  layers  not 
possessing  sufficient  force  to  obstruct  a proportional  amount 
of  light.  However  they  may  appear  on  the  negative,  this 
is  the  reason  why,  frequently,  a negative  will  not  produce 
such  good  prints  as  expected  from  its  faultless  appearance. 

I may  here  remark  that  the  use  of  an  acid  sample  of 
sulphate  of  iron  invariably  tends  to  produce  a coarse  de- 
posit, and  will  never  produce  so  great  a range  of  tone  as  a 
non-acid  sample.  This  kind  of  sulphate — the  acid  kind — 
is  readily  distinguished  by  efflorescing  instead  of  oxydizing 
on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture. 

I formerly  used  to  advocate  the  employment  of  a great 
variety  of  developers,  but  have  of  late  considerably  modified 
my  ideas  on  this  matter.  One  strength  of  developer  for 
summer  and  another  for  winter  is  nearly  all  that  is  required 
in  general  use  for  landscapes,  portraits,  or  reproductions. 
Of  course,  occasions  will  arise  when  a special  developer  may 
be  an  advantage,  then  by  all  means  adopt  it ; but,  in  a 
general  way,  one  kind  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  copy 
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of  an  engraving  on  a delicately-modelled  portrait.  I believe 
the  difference  it.  the  subject  to  be  copied  may  be  equalized 
for  development  by  difference  in  exposure. 

Economy  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  a mistake  if  applied 
to  the  sparing  use  of  the  developer — especially  in  large 
work,  which,  of  all  kinds,  requires  a steady,  copious,  un- 
hesitating application.  Never  mind  a little  waste,  a great 
advantage  will  compensate  for  it ; and,  rest  assured,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  silver  left  to  make  the  image.  All  that  is 
required  is  a proportional  and  even  deposit,  which  is  certain, 
if  the  plate  has  received  the  right  exposure,  of  making  a 
good  negative.  Mark  the  difficulty  of  copying  a pencil 
sketch  on  white  or  grey  paper — to  cover  the  whole  of  a 
large  plate  to  the  edges,  keeping  an  equal  intensity  through- 
out— if  the  economical  method  of  developing  is  adopted  ; but 
use  it  with  a lavish  hand,  see  that  the  whole  plate  is  covered 
with  one  unbroken  flow  of  developer — never  mind  the  silver 
washing  off — and  you  will  succeed  in  obtaining  an  evenly  and 
accurately-developed  negative.  The  same  rule  applies  to  a 
picture  full  of  lights  and  shadows ; but  in  this  case  uneven 
development  is  not  so  observable,  on  account  of  the  subject 
preventing  an  easy  comparison  of  its  different  parts;  whereas, 
in  the  first  instance,  any  difference  is  very  conspicuous. 
Once  obtain  an  evenly-developed  negative,  and  the  inten- 
sity is  readily  managed ; on  the  other  hand,  begin  with 
an  irregular  deposit,  and  the  after-intensifying  is  rarely 
satisfactory. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  more 
so  than  mauy  feel  inclined  to  admit  who  leave  the  develop- 
ment to  remedy  any  little  mistake  in  this  respect.  When 
a properly-timed  negative  is  developed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  injure  it  by  keeping  the  solution  on  the  plate  ; but  should 
it  have  been  either  under  or  over-exposed,  risk  of  fogging  is 
greatly  enhanced.  If  possible,  do  uot  hurry  the  exposure  at 
any  time,  especially  in  bright  sunlight,  where  not  the  light, 
but  the  shadows,  require  most  consideration. 

The  axiom,  “ Take  care  of  the  shadows,  and  the  lights  will 
take  care  of  themselves,”  is  very  important  to  recollect,  but 
frequently  neglected.  There  is  so  much  temptation  to  expose 
too  rapidly  in  sunlight  that  one  yields  to  it  occasionally,  and 
under-exposes  There  is  also  much  difficulty  in  accurately 
determining  the  strength  of  the  shadows  under  the  ever- 
varying  tints  of  sunlight.  To  judge  accurately  of  this 
matter  requires  considerable  practice  and  a great  deal  of 
observation.  Practice,  and  practice  only,  can  be  the  teacher. 
“Let  not  the  light  lead  you  to  judge  incorrectly  of  the 
depth  of  the  shadows,”  is  a repetition,  in  other  words,  of  the 
adage  aforesaid,  tor  its  importance  can  be  scarcely  overrated, 
varying,  as  all  shadows  do,  with  the  quantity  and  colour  of 
the  light. 

Every  photographer  knows,  the  more  white  clouds  the 
more  rapid  the  exposure,  for  the  reason  that  the  shadows  are 
reduced  in  intensity  by  reflections.  The  contrasts  are  there- 
fore less,  and  the  exposure  for  both  lights  and  shadows  more 
equalized.  It  occasionally  happens  that  every  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  is  reversed  in  the  negative,  the  sunlight  actually 
becoming  the  shade — an  anomaly  seemingly  impossible,  but 
proved  a short  time  since  by  Mr.  Hej  lander,  who,  in  the  open 
air,  produced  a portrait  in  which  the  sunlit  side  was  the 
shadow  side,  or,  more  accurately,  the  darkest  side.  In  ex- 
planation, 1 must  say  that  the  colour  of  the  setting  sun  was 
orange-yellow,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  blue  sky 
more  actinic  in  character  than  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
hence  the  result.  If,  therefore,  direct  light  can  result  in  the 
representation  as  of  shadow  in  the  photograph,  at  some 

fieriod  there  will  be  a balance  between  the  two,  where  a sun- 
it  landscape  with  apparently  bold,  strong,  shadows  would 
be  represented  in  the  photograph  as  entirely  destitute  of 
them — the  effect  being  that  of  a gloomy  day.  This  extreme 
would  be  rare,  no  doubt ; but,  coming,  as  it  does,  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  shows  that  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected differences  may  exist  between  the  natural  effect  and 
photographic  reproduction.  Photographers  should  there- 
fore cultivate  the  knowledge  of  colours,  to  enable  them  to 


judge  correctly  between  the  apparent  and  real  intensity  and 
force  of  light  and  shadow.  The  educated  eye  would  tide 
over  difficulties,  and  not  know  them,  that  the  uneducated 
would  liud  a rough  and  unsatisfactory  track.  Guesswork, 
though  it  may  be  occasionally  right,  is  at  best  but  a waste- 
ful and  precarious  method  of  arriving  at  a result  that  may 
be  attained  surely  and  certainly,  without  waste  of  time  or 
material,  by  systematic  and  careful  observation. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  aud  said  about  the  mani- 
pulations requisite  for  the  production  of  a good  negative 
that  I will  not  tire  you  by  going  through  a number  of 
directions  that  can  be  read  in  any  good  work  on  the  subject. 

1 will  merely  glance  at  a few  manipulations  for  which  no 
special  rules  have  been  laid  down,  and  that  I have  found  to 
answer  well  in  practice. 

For  keeping  plates  moist  some  time  in  case  of  a long  ex- 
posure, or  having  to  take  the  plates  a distance  before  and 
after  exposure,  my  favourite  rem;dy  is  glycerine,  mixed  with 

2 parts  of  distilled  water,  15  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
a drachm  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce.  With  this  mixture 
coat  the  plate  after]  sensitizing,  drain,  aud  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Success  depends  on  the  preparation  of  the  mixture 
and  purity  of  the  glycerine.  You  will  say,  “Of  course  it 
will yet  many  have  tried,  and  failed  to  get  good  results. 

The  purity  of  the  glycerine  is  the  first  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained, aud  it  may  be  determined  in  this  manner ; — Place 
a little  to  be  tested  in  a small  bottle,  adding  thereto  a few 
grain*  of  powdered  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  glycerine  is  a 
suitable  sample  it  will  remain  for  twenty -four  hours  without 
undergoing  any  perceptible  change  if  kept  in  the  dark  ; 
whereas,  if  impure,  the  silver  addition  will  render  it,  almost 
immediately,  brown  and  muddy.  Of  course,  a sample  of 
this  kind  must  be  rejected,  as  its  use  would  only  plunge  tho 
photographer  into  difficulties.  Having  once  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  glycerine  is  all  right,  add  the  water,  silver, 
aud  acetic  acid  ; place  the  whole  in  the  sun  for  a few  days, 
or  until  there  is  no  further  deposit  ; filter,  and  the  preserva- 
tive is  ready  for  use,  and  will  last  in  good  working  condi- 
tion till  used  up.  I have  some  in  first-rate  condition  now 
that  has  been  made  aud  frequently  used  for  the  last  two 
years. 

For  very  long  exposures  I prefer  to  wash  the  plate  with 
distilled  water  previous  to  the  application  of  the  preserva- 
tive. 1 fancy,  by  so  doing,  there  is  less  inclination  to  fog. 

I must  tell  you  there  is  a gradual  diminishing  of  sensibility, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  six  hours  three  times  longer  exposure 
is  required  than  during  the  first  hour,  and  this  is  about 
half  as  long  again  as  with  the  ^ordinary  unprepared  wet 
plate. 

If  re-intensification  be  required,  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid 
may  bo  used,  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid.  This  is  required  on  account  of  a great  tendency 
to  stains  and  discolouration  these  plates  have,  it  long  kept. 
The  acetic  acid  seems  to  be  quite  a panacea  for  this  kind 
of  evil.  Should  a plate  become  stained  by  any  chance 
(either  with  or  without  the  preserver)  during  re-intensifica- 
tion, it  may  be  partially  remedied,  if  very  bad,  aud  quite,  if 
only  slightly,  by  pouring  over  the  thoioughly-washed  plate 
a saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  murcury,  then  again 
thorough  washing.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times  if 
necessary,  alternating  with  a dose  of  cyanide.  Very  stained 
aud  discoloured  pictures  can  thus  be  rendered  serviceable 
that  would  otherwise  be  perfectly  useless.  I will  not  longer 
trespass  on  your  patience,  for,  as  I have  already  said,  I do 
not  suppose  I have  told  you  anything  particularly  startling 
or  new  ; but  if  I happen  to  have  suggested  or  re-suggested 
auything  that  will  be  of  assistance  iu  a case  of  difficulty,, 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  will  have  been  answered,  and  I 
shall  congratulate  myself  that  1 have  not  taken  up  your 
time  to  no  purpose. 

With  respect  to  lighting : no  special  directions  can 
be  of  much  practical  use.  ltefined  feeling  and  cultivated 
taste  are  the  be8t  mentors.  In  portraiture,  light  the  subject 
so,  as  much  as  possible,  to  hide  the  defects  and  enhance  the 
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value  of  the  good  qualities.  Make  the  face  tko  principal 
point  of  interest,  and  do  not  cut  up  the  picture  with  too 
many  lights  on  any  other  part  of  it.  In  landscape,  let  the 
lights  and  shadows  help  the  perspective  ; keep  them  well 
together  in  masses,  and  do  not  distribute  them  equally  over 
the  whole  of  the  subject.  A well  and  cleverly-lighted  pic- 
ture has  a charm  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  form  or 
manipulation. 


THE  URANIUM  INTENSIFIED. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Andrews’  letter  on  the  uranium  intensifier 
he  lays  down  two  maxims  : 1st,  that  a negative  to  be  treated 
with  uranium  should  always  be  rather  under-exposed  ; 
2nd,  that  nitrate  of  uranium  should  never  be  used  when 
persulphate  of  uranium  can  be  obtained.  The  explanation 
of  the  first  maxim  I take  to  bo  that,  in  an  over-exposed 
negative,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  bare  glass,  and  that 
detail  is  generally  buried  under  an  excess  of  the  action  of 
light,  so  that  uranium  taking  hold,  as  we  believe  it  to  do, 
equally  of  all  the  silver  deposited,  the  result  of  its  use  in 
such  a negative  would  be  the  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
in  all  over-exposed  negatives  to  print  dull  and  flat.  The 
second  maxim  I confess  I do  not  see  the  force  of,  except  on 
the  plea  of  a speciality  irrespective  of  chemical  constitution. 
I chose  nitrate  of  uranium  to  experiment  upon  because  the 
nitric  acid  would  form  a soluble  salt  with  potash,  while 
sulphuric  acid  would  form  one  so  barely  soluble  as  to  en- 
danger a granular  deposit  on  the  film.  Of  course  I am 
quite  open  to  be  concerted  to  the  superiority  of  sulphate  of 
uranium,  particularly  as  Mr.  Andrews  has  used  it  with  so 
much  success ; and  perhaps  he  will  kindly  say  why  he  so 
much  prefers  it  to  the  nitrate. 

The  addition  of  gold  in  small  quantities  to  the  uranium 
solution,  so  as  to  render  that  salt,  when  applied  as  the  modi- 
fier of  the  colour  of  a negative,  incapable  of  a further 
change  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  light  in  the 
operation  of  printing,  is  claimed  to  be  something  more  than 
a suggestion  ; it  is  claimed  as  a fact  of  two  years’  experi- 
ence. I am  sure  if  it  be  confirmed  by  those  who  will  doubt- 
less eagerly  seek  to  verify  it,  Mr.  Andrews  will  be  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  photographic 
art,  whether  amateur  or  professional. 

Washwood,  March  6th,  1869.  John  Anthony,  M.D. 


D r0rtfMncjs  0f  Sofriftifs. 


North  London  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Myddelton  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  March  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  wero  road  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society : — Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Brigg,  and  Sr.  Domingos 
Pinto  de  Faria,  of  Oporto. 

Mr.  Dunmore  read  a paper  on  Exposure,  Development,  and 
Lighting  (see  p.  127). 

A desultory  and  conversational  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Goslett,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  others 
took  part.  Referring  to  the  use  of  glycerine,  and  the  fact  that 
some  samples  turned  brown  on  the  addition  of  uitrato  of  silver, 

Mr.  Hart  remarked  that  if  the  glycerine  turned  brown  in 
the  dark  it  was  probably  contaminated  with  a sulphide. 

Mr.  Shave  asked  if  any  danger  existed  when  Price’s  glyce- 
rine was  used. 


The  Chairman  said  he  believed  that  Price’s  glycerine  might 
bo  relied  upon  for  absolute  purity.  One  important  point  to  be 
borne  in  rniud,  when  employing  glycerine,  was  the  im- 
portance of  using  a bath  which  did  not  contain  freo  nitric 
acid,  as  glycerine  was  roadily  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Dunmore  had  used  baths  containing  small  quantities  of 
nitric  acid  without  noticing  any  evil  results. 

Mr.  Hart,  referring  to  the  developer,  thought  it  was  im- 
portant for  negative  work  to  avoid  samples  of  iron  containing 
free  sulphuric  acid.  Those  samples  which  effloresced  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  were  to  be  rejected  ; 
those  which  rusted  to  be  chosen.  If  the  latter  were  dissolved, 
then  filtered  to  get  rid  of  the  oxide,  and  afterwards,  had  acetic 
acid  added,  it  would  yield  a good  developer. 

After  some  further  conversation  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dunmore  tho  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Belton  exhibited  a scries  of  fine  plain  paper  prints 
which  ho  had  prepared  in  anticipation  of  a paper  and  a discus- 
sion on  the  subject.  They  were  produced  on  papers  prepared 
without  the  aid  [of  organic  substances  to  keep  the  image  on 
the  surface,  but  by  means  of  different  chlorides  in  different 
proportions,  floated  on  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  and  toned  and 
fixed  in  the  samo  manner  as  albuminized  paper.  Many  of  the 
results  were  exceedingly  rich  and  vigorous,  and  excellent  in 
colour. 

After  a general  conversation,  in  tho  course  of  which  much 
admiration  of  the  prints  was  expressed, 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Belton,  and  expressed  a hope 
that  when  his  experiments  wero  completed  ho  would  give  tho 
Society  the  benefit  of  the  results. 

The  following  was  then  read  as  the 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  year,  have  no  striking  facts  to  announce,  nor  start- 
ling discoveries  to  chronicle  ; but  if  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  exciting  events,  there  has  been  a continuance  of  the  steady 
prosperity  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  Association,  and 
they  think  they  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  The  meet- 
ings have  presented  the  samo  agreeable  features  which  are 
characteristic  of  these  gatherings,  and  which  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Committee  to  maintain,  as  it  renders  their  duties 
not  only  light,  but  exceedingly  pleasant.  Tho  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  subjects  which  liavo  beon  brought  before  the 
Association : — 

The  first  meeting  was  occupied  by  a discussion  on  Glass,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibition  of  portraits  taken  with  a limited  amount 
of  direct  light,  producing  very  beautiful  results. 

The  second  meeting  was  devoted  to  a paper  by  Mr.  Bockett, 
On  some  of  tho  changes  that  take  place  in  photographic  mate- 
rials and  chemicals  after  a lengthened  disuse. 

The  third  meeting  took  into  its  consideration  the  best  means 
to  bo  adopted  to  secure  the  presentation  photographs  for  tho 
year,  which  resulted  in  a competition  for  the  supply  by  some  of 
our  best  artists  ; the  pictures  by  Lake  Price,  N.  K.  Cherrill, 
and  0.  G.  Rejlander  being  selected. 

At  tho  fourth  meeting  Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill  road  a paper  on  tho 
Relation  between  Intensity  and  Tone,  which  caused  a prolonged 
and  interesting  discussion. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  examination  and  dis- 
cussion of  prints  by  Woodbury,  and  enamels  by  Henderson. 

The  sixth  meeting  was  taken  up  with  tho  consideration  of 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bedford  ; by  Rfints 
on  the  “Wrong”  side  of  Albuminized  Paper;  and  on  Trans- 
parencies for  tho  Lantern,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor ; and  tho 
new  Mezzotint  Photographs  by  Carl  Meinerth,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson. 

At  tho  seventh  meeting,  Mr.  W.  W.  King’s  paper  “ On 
Neglected  Art  Subjects  for  Photographs  ” was  read,  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs  by  Bedford,  Codings,  and 
himself ; and  a short  paper  by  tho  Secretary  on  Artificial  Light 
and  Development  Printing,  in  which  ho  introduced  the  subject 
of  a new  light  to  bo  produced  by  the  combustion  zinc. 

And  at  this,  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  the  election  of 
officers  will,  as  usual,  take  place. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  before 
mentioned  gentlemen,  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  them. 

It  is  with  niuoh  pleasure  that  the  Committee  find  that  the 
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selection  of  photographs  for  the  year  has  met  with  such  general 
approval  by  the  members,  and  they  deem  it  but  just  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  should  be  accorded  to  the  genllomen 
who  supplied  them. 

The  financial  statement  is  satisfactory  : and  although  the 
balance  in  hand  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  last  year,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a portion  of  last  year’s  balance  was  due 
for  photographs  which  had  not  been  charged  to  the  Association 
in  time  to  pass  the  accounts. 

The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  decease  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Barber,  who  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Association,  and 
for  many  years  served  on  the  Committee.  He  was  a valuable 
member,  and  his  extensive  chemical  knowledge  was  always  at 
the  command  of  any  member  who  applied  to  him  fol- 
io form  at  ion. 

Lastly,  they  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  request  that  members 
will  kindly  remember  that  the  year  commences  with  the  81st 
March,  and  that  the  new  Committee  will  bo  greatly  aided  in 
their  duties  by  an  early  payment  of  subscription,  which  enables 
them  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  photographs  which  will  be 
required,  and  to  apply  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  towards 
that  object. 

They  now  retire  from  office,  and  trust  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Association  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Report  having  been  received  and  adopted,  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected,  and  stand  as  follows: — 

President — C.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  J.P. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  Cooper,  A.  Goslett,  and  G.  Wharton 
Simpson,  M.A. 

Committee — W.  W.  King,  W.  Bedford,  .T.  C.  Belton,  E.  Dun- 
more,  F.  W.  Hart,  W.  Morley,  T.  Ross,  W.  Shave. 

Treasurer— D.  W.  Hill. 

Honorary  Secretary — John  Barnett. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  was  then  read,  and  showed  a balance 
in  hand  of  .£25  8s.  lid. 

After  some  votes  af  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Photographic  Society  of  London. 

Tiie  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Architectural  Gal- 
lery, Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  9th, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  wero  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  projected  French  Ex- 
hibition, and  to  three  volumes  of  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  the  Report  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
hits  of  Ontario,  presented  to  the  Society,  lie  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  tho  presentation  portraits  of  the  late  Mr. 
Claudet  wero  now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  some  photographs  of  the 
sun’s  disc,  showing  a singular  group  of  sun  spots  which  had 
recently  been  noticed,  and  recorded  by  tho  aid  of  the  photo- 
fieliograph  at  Kew. 

Tho  Secretary  then  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Woodbury  on  the 
Photo-Relief  Printing  Process,  Mr.  Woodbury  being  out  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Photo-Relief  Printing  Company,  and 
an  assistant,  demonstrated  tho  inode  of  working,  various  prints 
on  paper  and  glass  being  produced  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper  called  attention  to  tho  increased  size  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  substitution  of  collodion  for  mica  as  the 
support  of  the  gelatine  relief. 

Mr.  Peter  lb  Neve  Foster  asked  if  800  impressions  wero 
tho  limit  which  one  plate  would  produce.  There  was  so  little 
wear  and  tear  in  a vertical  pressure  that  he  should  have  ex- 
pected that  a plate  would  yield  a larger  number  of  im- 
pressions. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  wear  was  very  slight,  and  they  had 
produced  upwards  of  1,000  impressious  from  one  plate  ; and  as 
one  relief  would  produce  several  plates,  they  could  really  pro- 
duce 10,000  impressions  from  ono  relief. 

A desultory  conversation  followed,  in  which  various  sugges- 
tions were  made  for  producing  the  printing  plate  in  some  liardor 
metal,  especially  in  copper  by  moans  of  olectrotypo. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  Mr.  Woodbury  had  originally 
commenced  his  operations  with  copper  plates  produced  by  the 


electrotype  process,  but  had  abandoned  it,  not  only  because  his 
present  method  of  producing  his  printing  plates  was  much 
easier,  but  because,  owing  to  the  naturally  greasy  or  unctuous 
character  of  tho  surfarce  of  lead,  it  readily  parted  fiom  or  *•  deli- 
vered ” the  gelatinous  impression  with  very  little  oiling,  and 
was  therefore  by  far  the  most  convenient  surface  for  printing 
in  this  especial  manner.  As  Mr.  Woodbury  really  did  not  re- 
quire a harder  surface,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
advantages  presented  by  his  compound  of  lead  and  antimony 
without  suffering  any  disadvantages. 

After  some  furthor  general  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Bocket,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  and  others  took  part,  the  subject  dropped,  and  a voto 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Smith,  and  his 
assistant. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  had  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  tho 
members  something  in  all  respects  different  to  that  which  had 
just  engaged  attention.  Whilst  Mr.  Woodbury’s  aim  was  to 
produce  photographs  in  large  numbers  at  a cheap  rate,  the  aim 
in  Mr.  Sarony’s  pictures,  to  which  ho  was  about  to  call  atten- 
tion, was  to  produce  tho  highest  result  by  the  simplest  means 
in  individual  portraits.  All  those  present  who  wero  readers  of 
the  Photographic  News — and  he  hoped  they  all  were  —had 
seen  tho  very  graphic  account  of  these  pictures,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  a single  word  too  highly 
coloured.  The  first  impression  of  everyone  on  examining  the 
specimens  was  that  they  wero  highly  artistic  crayon  drawings, 
and  few  were  prepared  to  believe  that  they  wero  simple  photo- 
graphs. 

Tho  Chairman  : But  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  simple 

photographs  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  continued,  observing  that  such  a question  might 
well  be  put ; and  the  next  idea,  on  learning  that  they  wero 
photographs,  would  bo  that  they  wero  photographs  very 
highly  worked  up.  Tho  reply  was,  that  they  were  photo- 
graphs, aud  that  they  wero  photographs  which  the  pencil 
of  the  artist  had  never  touched  at  all.  Tho  photographer  here 
was  not  at  tho  mercy  of  the  artist  in  any  degree.  Even 
after  reading  Mr.  Simpson’s  graphic  account,  the  question 
would  bo  put  on  seeing  them  : Could  such  perfect  results  be 
produced  by  such  ridiculously  simple  means?  He  would,  after 
flic  members  had  examined  tho  specimens,  dissect  them,  aud 
show  them  tho  components  by  which  the  perfect  wholo  was 
produced.  After  showing  the  examples,  and  pointing  out  the 
details  we  described  last  week,  Mr.  Hughes  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  permanency  of  such  pictures.  Ho  then  pointed  out  that 
the  principle  was  of  wide  application.  One  important  point 
for  professional  photographers  to  remember  was,  that  a transi- 
tion was  taking  place  in  the  public  demand  for  photographs. 
Tho  public  tasfo  for  photographs  was  not  decreased,  but  there 
was  no  longer  demand  for  largo  numbers.  Instead  of  requir- 
ing a dozen  or  two  cards,  tho  demand  was  for  one  or  two  fine 
pictures.  Tho  public  wore  willing  to  pay  tho  same  amount  of 
money,  but  they  wanted  excellence  rather  than  quantity  ; 
and  here  was  a means  of  simply  and  easily  meeting  that 
demand.  Ho  might  remark  that  Mr.  Sarony  had  patented  the 
combination  which  ho  had  just  described  aud  shown  to  them. 
That,  however,  was  not  a point  for  their  attention  at  this 
meeting.  He  would  only  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Sarony's 
arrangements  were  of  a naturo  to  make  tho  working  of  hia 
patent  tho  least  possibly  restrictive  to  photographers. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  they  all  must  feel  obliged  to 
Mr.  Sarony  for  a sight  of  such  pictures,  and  to  Mr.  Hughes  for 
his  interesting  remarks  thereon  ; but  he  thought  it  was  an 
error  to  call  them  new.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  collodion 
positives  with  transparent  backgrounds  wore  exhibited  with 
coloured  paper  or  landscape  designs  placed  as  backing  ; and 
some  few  years  ago  a Frenchman  called  upon  him  with  some 
coloured  pictures,  which  ho  concluded  wero  produced  by  a 
transparent  picturo  placed  on  a roughly  coloured  print.  Ho 
believed  that  tho  Stereoscopic  Company  took  up  and  worked 
such  a process.  Ho  did  not  sco  how  a patent  for  this  could  bo 
maintained. 

Mr.  Hart  said  Mr.  Henderson  labourod  under  a mistake. 
The  pictures  on  glass  to  which  ho  had  referred  wore  ordinary 
glass  positives,  whilst  these  were  transparencies. 

Mr.  Blanchard  referred  to  Mr.  Woodbury  having  produced 
somo  of  his  pictures  with  a coloured  design  produced  by 
chromo-lithography. 
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A Member  said  that  the  coloured  pictures  which  tho  Stereo" 
scopic  Company  had  worked  wero  produced  by  a method 
different  to  this. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tho  question  of  a patent  was  one 
they  could  not  discuss  here ; taking  tho  results  as  they  saw 
them,  they  could  only  say  they  wero  very  beautiful  and  highly 
artistic. 

Mr.  IluGnES  agreed  that  tho  patent  question  was  ono  which 
Was  out  of  place  in  that  discussiou.  Thero  never  had  been  a 
good  thing  introduced  to  photographers  yet  but  what  some 
wero  ready  to  cry  out  that  it  was  old,  and  that  tlioy  had 
known  all  about  it.  He  behoved  that  if  a porfect  means  of 
taking  photographs  in  colour  wero  published  tomorrow,  some 
one  would  say  that  ho  had  known  all  about  it  before. 

Mr.  England  admired  the  results  vory  much,  and  thought 
it  was  a pity  that  tho  image  was  on  such  a fragile  substance 
as  glass.  Possibly  a method  of  stripping  tho  film  might 
answer. 

After  some  desultory  conversation  and  a voto  of  thanks  tho 
subject  dropped. 

Tho  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Woolwich,  would  read  a paper  on  Gun-cotton.  Tho 
proceedings  then  terminated. 

" o 

Sitcntific 

The  Phenomena  of  Supersaturation. — Mr.  Charles  Tom- 
linson, one  of  our  most  shrewd  and  obsorvant  physicists,  has 
been  experimenting  in  connection  with  a subject  which  has 
long  perplexed  chemists— the  phenomena  of  supersaturation  in 
saline  solutions— and  has  communicated  to  tho  Royal  Socioty 
his  conclusions,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  basod. 
They  are  condensed  by  a contemporary  as  follows: — l.  That 
a number  of  hydrated  salts  form  supersaturated  solutions,  and 
remain  so,  even  at  low  temperatures,  simply  from  the  absence 
of  a nucleus  to  start  the  crystallization.  2.  That  a nucleus  is 
a body  that  has  a stronger  adhesion  for  tho  salt  than  for  tho 
water  which  holds  the  salt  in  solution,  a state  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  absence  of  chemical  purity.  3.  That  three  or  four 
salts  form  supersaturated  solutions,  which,  in  cooling  down, 
deposit  a modified  salt,  or  one  of  a lower  degreo  of  hydration 
than  tho  normal  salts.  4.  That  this  modified  salt  is  formed 
first  by  the  deposit,  in  small  quantity,  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
which,  entoring  into  solution,  forms  a dense  lower  stratum  con- 
taining less  water  than  the  rest  of  tho  solution,  in  which  lower 
stratum  tho  modified  salt  is  formed.  5.  That  salts  of  a low 
degree  of  hydration  form  supersaturated  solutions,  which,  on 
reduction  of  temperaturo,  or  by  the  action  of  a nucleus,  deposit 
tho  excess  of  salt  that  held  tho  solutions  supersaturated, 
leaving  them  merely  saturated. 

Removing  Fusel  Oil  from  Alcohol. — The  essential  in- 
gredient of  all  ardont  spirits  is  alcohol.  In  addition,  they  all 
contain  a large  proportion  of  water,  and  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  essential  oils,  which  give  them  their  peculiar  flavour. 
If  tho  spirit  is  leached  through  animal  charcoal,  these  oils  are 
absorbedjby  tho  charcoal,  and  the  spirit  comes  out  white  and 
nearly  taseteless.  There  is,  however,  a foreign  substance  that 
is  not  absorbed  by  tho  charcoal ; this  is  fusel  oil  or  amylic 
alcohol.  It  is  a colourless  liquid,  of  a peculiar,  nauseous, 
suffocating,  and  most  persistent  odour,  and  of  an  acrid  taste. 
As  tho  boiling  point  of  fusol  oil  is  270°,  while  that  of  alcohol  is 
only  168}°,  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  two  by  distillation. 

Spirit  from  Lichens. — Mr.  Stonberg  has  just  made  some 
experiments  with  a view  of  converting  tho  cellulose  ot  certain 
species  of  lichens,  which  are  very  common  in  Sweden,  into 
glucose  and  alcohol.  Tho  species  Cladonia  rangiferina  yielded 
tho  best  results.  Boiled  for  twelve  hours  with  water  containing 
12}  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  this  lichen  yielded  68  per  cent, 
of  glucose ; fermented  and  distilled  tho  spirit  obtained  was 
found  to  possess  a peculiar  flavour  of  almonds  (hydrocyanic 
acid?),  but  was  not  otherwise  disagreeable  ; the  glucose  isolated 
and  examined  had  a very  disagreeable  flavour.  Many  lichens 
are  poisonous  ; and  all,  especially  those  met  with  in  northern 
climes,  contain  a very  bitter-tasting  principle,  — Chemical 
News.  , 


Lute  for  Corks. — Professor  Ilirzel,  of  Leipzig,  recommends 
as  a lute  for  covering  tho  corks  of  vessels  containing  volatilo 
substances  (as,  for  instance,  benzine,  light  petroleum  oil,  and 
essential  oils),  a mixture  made  up  of  finely  ground  litharge  and 
concentrated  glycerine  ; this  is  made  into  a paste,  and  the  corks 
or  bungs  arecovored  with  it ; this  mixture  hardens  very  rapidly, 
is  insoluble  in  and  not  at  all  acted  upon  by  tho  said  liquids, 
aud  is  inexpensive,  inasmuch  as  even  coarse  glycerine,  pro- 
vided it  is  concentrated,  answers  the  purpose. — Dirgl.  Polyl. 
Journal. 


Salk  in  ilu  jstubia. 


Presentation  Portrait  of  the  late  M.  Claudet. — Th<? 
portrait  of  the  late  M.  Claudet,  presented  by  his  son  to  the- 
members  of  the  Photographic  Society,  was  announced  as  ready 
for  delivery  at  the  last  meeting.  Besides  being  an  excellent 
and  characteristic  portrait  of  M.  Claudet,  and  taken  only  a very 
short  time  before  his  death,  it  possessed  the  additional  interest) 
of  having  been  taken  with  a topaz  lens,  which  Mr.  Claudet 
had  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  some  theories  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  lenses.  This  lens  was  made  of  a* 
colourless  topaz,  which  possesses  a very  low  dispersive  power. 
The  aperture  was  five-eighths  of  an  inch;  focus,  16)  inches; 
the  distance  from  the  sitter,  11  feet;  the  visual  focus  being; 
33  inches  behind  the  chemical  focus.  The  depth  of  focus  was, 
of  course,  great.  The  sitting  required  was  about  2}  minutes. 
The  original  negative  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire 
in  M.  Claudet’s  studio  ; but  the  presentation  print  is  an  un- 
usually fine  reproduction  from  one  of  the  few  original  prints  in 
existence. 

Local  Exhibition  of  Photographs. — We  find  in  tho 
Lynn  Advertiser  a long  and  favourable  notice  of  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  which  has  been  open  for  some  weeks  in  tho 
Lynn  Museum,  chiefly  contributed,  apparently,  by  gentlemen 
who  have  lent  the  collections  they  have  made  of  the  works  of 
various  photographers,  together  with  tho  works  contributed  by 
a few  London  photographers,  amongst  whom  we  see  the  names 
of  Lock  and  Whitfield,  Duncan  Cooke,  F.  B.  Ladbrooke, 
Dollamore  and  Bullock,  and  others.  We  commend  the  idea< 
of  occasional  local  exhibitions  obtained  in  this  way  to  those* 
concerned. 

Another  Use  of  Photographs. — Few  would  deny  that  tho 
Parisians  are  (an  ingenious  race,  but  their  ingenuity  is,  perhaps, 
nowhere  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  devices  by  which 
they  contrive  to  show  their  political  opinions  without  unpleasant 
consequences  to  themselves.  On  Sunday  last  one  of  tho  “ con- 
ferences,” now  so  much  tho  fashion  in  Paris,  was  held  at  tho 
Theatre  de  l’Ambigu-Comique,  on  “ The  Phenomena  of  Light,” 
a subject  one  would  have  thought  about  as  unpolitical  as  could 
well  have  been  chosen.  Not  a bit  of  it.  Tho  lecturer,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  certain  theories,  proceeded  to  enlarge  some 
photographs  of  celebrated  peisons.  Now,  this  being  done  by 
means  of  a strong  magnesium  light,  all  the  theatre,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho  operator,  was  in  almost 
total  darkness.  The  audience  could  bo  heard,  not  seen.  The 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  was  received  with  a storm  of  hisses 
and  cries  of  “ A la  Porte  ! ” “ Vive  la  Rtfpublique  !”  “ II  s'en 

ira  bientot  ! ” &c.  That  of  the  Empress  met  with  a worse  re- 
ception, if  possible,  than  her  husband’s.  On  the  other  hand  , 
tho  portrait  of  Maximilian  was  received  with  cheers  and  cries 
of  “ Qui  I'a  train  ? ” Maximilian,  as  a bystander  romarked, 
probably  owed  his  popularity  to  tho  fact  of  his  having  been 
shot.  The  operator,  like  a prudent  man,  soon  brought  his 
experiments  to  an  end,  and  when  tho  gas  was  turned  on  the 
“ agents  ” were  very  busy  looking  about,  but  of  course  every 
one  looked  intensely  loyal.  Can  any  one  fancy  a similar  scene 
at  one  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  lectures  ? — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Piracy  Case  again. — On  Saturday  last,  r.t  Southwark 
Polico  Court,  John  Benjamin  Walker,  a middlo-aged  man, 
dressed  as  a butcher,  was,  on  remand,  charged  with  selling 
copies  of  “ My  First  Sermon,”  “ My  Second  Sermon,”  and 
other  copyright  pictures  and  engravings,  tho  property  of  Mr. 
Henry  Graves,  printseller  and  publisher,  No.  6,  Pall  Mall,  well 
knowing  the  samo  to  be  unlawfully  made.  Mr.  Chipperfield, 

1 for  the  accused,  said  thero  was  no  copyright  in  tho  paintings 
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“ My  First  Sermon  ” and  “ My  Second  Sermon, ' painted  by 
Millais  as  he  had  never  registered  the  sale  of  them  as  directed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Millais  had  not  registered,  he 
was  clearly  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  sell  his  copyright  until  he  registered 
it.  He  also  contended  that  the  photographs  from  a Panting 
cannot  be  considered  as  original,  therefore  he  thought  he  had 
raised  such  doubts  as  to  entitle  him  to  call  on  his  worship  to 
grant  him  a case  for  a superior  court.  Mr.  Partridge  observed 
that  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  any  legal  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Chipperfield,  he  would  at  once  grant  a case  for  the  court  above  ; 
but  he  had  not.  He  was,  however,  in  doubt  as  to  the  copyright 
of  **  My  First  Sermon;”  therefore  he  should  strike  out  that, 
which  would  take  off  five  of  the  cases  of  pirated  photographs. 
As  for  the  other  cases,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence. and  he  considered  that  Mr.  Graves  was  justified  in 
taking  these  proceedings  for  his  own  protection.  No  doubt  the 
defendant,  who  went  about  dressed  as  a butcher,  carried  on 
this  unlawful  business  to  a great  extent,  and  he  should  not  be 
doing  his  duty  unless  he  put  the  law  in  force.  He  therefore 
fined  the  prisoner  £10  in  twelve  cases,  and  in  default  ot  pay- 
ment he  was  committed  to  prison  for  sis  months. A few 

days  afterwards  Mr.  Chipperfield  applied  at  the  Court  for  a 
case  for  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench. 
Mr.  Partridge  told  Mr.  Chipperfield  that  he  was  asked  to  do 
so  on  Saturday,  and  he  refused,  as  he  did  not  see  any  point  of 
law  for  discussion.  The  cases  which  he  dealt  with  were  clear 
enough.  Mr.  Chipperfield  intimated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
esamination  on  Saturday  he  said  that  Mr.  Graves  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  copyright  of”  My  First  Sermon,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  worship  dismissed  five  of  the  cases.  The  prosecu- 
tion withdrew  the  u Low  Life  and  “ Ordered  on  Foreign 
Service,”  as  thev  knew  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  copyright. 
He,  Mr.  Chipperfield.  had  closely  looked  into  the  act  of  parlia 
ment,  and  he  contended  that  the  remainder,  being  copies  of 
photographs,  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  as 
the  original  picture  had  not  been  registered  ; therefore  Mr. 
Graves  was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  He  had 
merely  registered  the  photographs.  Mr.  Partridge  said  that 
with  "regard  to  “ My  First  Sermon,”  he  dismissed  the  five 
cases  attached  to  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  evidence  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Millais,  the  painter.  He  certainly  did  not  consider 
the  letter  produced  from  him  sufficient ; but  as  for  the  other 
cases,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  proper  conviction, 
and  he  declined  to  state  a case.  Mr.  Chipperfield  said  that  as 
such  was  his  worship’s  decision,  he  asked  for  a certificate  under 
the  21st  and  22nd  Vic.,  cap.  43,  sec.  14,  setting  forth  whether 
his  evidence  was  frivolous  or  not,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a mandamus.  Mr. 
Partridge  considered  the  application  as  frivolous,  and  signed 
the  certificate  accordingly. 


(Jornsgonbents. 


Iodizrr. — If  the  vellow  glass  in  your  dark  room  window  be  insuf- 
ficiently deep  or’  non-actinic  in  colour  to  obstruct  all  white  light 
from  entering,  there  are  two  or  three  modes  in  which  you  can  im- 
prove it.  You  may  get  some  deep  orange-coloured  paper  and 
attach  to  each  pane ; or  you  may  treat  it  with  a non-actinic  var- 
nish. We  believe  that  ’such  a varnish  is  kept  by  some  of  the 
dealers ; but,  if  not,  you  can  make  it  according  to  one  of  the  recipes 
we  have  given  in  the  News. 

A.  E.  D.— It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a gum  or  paste  quite  suit- 
able for  mounting  photographs  which  will  resist  the  action  of 
water.  India-rubber  solution  will  of  course  do  this,  and  it  is  the 
most  suitable  substance  of  the  kind  we  can  recommend.  A solu- 
tion of  gelatine  to  which  a small  portion  of  chrome  alum  has  been 
added  is  quite  insoluble  when  it  is  dry ; but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  add  too  much  of  the  alum. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — Almost  anv  manufacturer  of  photographic  or  philo- 
sophical apparatus  would  make  you,  or  procure  you,  such  a cell. 
The  solution  should  be  weak  and  have  a full  proportion  of  acid ; 
and  the  collodion  should  be  freely  bromized,  as  a plate  containing 
plenty  of  bromide  develops  more  slowly  than  one  containing  chiefly 
iodide. 

W.  Rowe.— The  air-bubbles  which  occasionally  form  on  transferring 
arise  from  the  plate  being  slightly  warm.  It  is  important  that  it 
should  be  quite  cold  before  applying  the  collodion.  These  bubbles 
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are  more  apt  to  appear  when  india-rubber  is  used  as  a preliminary 
coating  than  when  gum-arabic  is  used,  as  the  slight  tendency  to 
dissolve  under  the  action  of  the  collodion  which  is  manifested  by 
some  samples  of  india-rubber  will  at  times  produce  bubbles. 

T.  P.  Avsry. — Mr.  Sarony’s  patent,  so  far  as  we  understand  it, 
simply  embraces  the  combination  we  have  described ; namely,  the 
use  of  a transparent  positive  backed  by  a crayon-like  design.  The 
example  you  have  forwarded  of  collodion  print  transferred  to  draw- 
ing-paper would  not  be  affected  by  his  patent. 

Aberdeen'. — There  are  various  modes  of  decreasing  a tendency  to 
over-intensity : one  of  the  simplest,  and  most  available  in  your 
case,  consists  in  adding  more  bromide  to  your  collodion.  Dissolve 
a grain  of  cadmium  in  a couple  of  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  add 
half  of  this  to  an  ounce  of  the  collodion ; then  try  a plate.  You 
will  find  the  density  of  the  image  much  modified.  If  it  is  still 
too  dense,  add  the  remainder.  Slightly  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  nitrate  bath  will  also  tend  to  reduce  intensity.  Let  us  hear  of 
the  result. 

C.  B. — So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  an  ebonite  bath  may  be  safely 
used  for  field  work.  We  have  kept  a silver  solution  in  such  a 
huh  for  months  without  perceiving  any  injurious  result. 

W.  G. — Gum  plates  should  present  an  even,  smooth  surface.  The 
crystallized  effect  you  describe  certainly  should  not  be  present.  W e 
cannot  account  for  it  except  on  the  supposition  that  some  mistake 
has  been  made  in  the  articles  used,  or  in  the  proportions.  Are 
you  certain  that  you  have  not  used  excess  of  sugar ? 2.  As  a rule, 
we  prefer  to  dry  plates  spontaneously,  placing  them  in  a box,  rest- 
ing on  strips  of  glass  or  glass  rods.  W e are  glad  you  find  the 
Year-Book  so  interesting  and  useful. 

Castleberg. — The  plan  of  enlarging  you  propose  is  not,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  practised  by  any  one,  nor  can  we  perceive  that  any 
successful  result  could  be  produced.  The  granulated  surface  of 
the  ground  glass  would  of  course  interfere.  There  is,  however,  no 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  enlargement  direct  from  the  negative. 
The  object  of  taking  a transparency,  and  from  that  another  en- 
largement, is  to  obtain  an  enlarged  negative.  2.  The  articles  to 
which  you  refer  are  in  the  Photographic  News  for  October  20th, 
November  10th,  November  24th,  and  December  8th,  1865.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  our  Publisher  can  supply  them. 

Enquirer.— We  think  we  have  heard  of  the  artist  to  whom  you 
refer,  but  we  do  not  know  his  address.  If  we  learn  it  we  will  let 
vou  know.  We  do  not  know  of  any  effectual  plan  of  removing 
the  scum  to  which  you  refer  except  drawing  a strip  of  clean 
blotting-paper  over  the  surface . 

W.  H.  W. — M.  de  Constant  uses  several  kinds  of  plain  paper,  but 
espec  ially  recommends  Liesegang’s  arrow-root  paner,  which  can, 
we  believe,  be  procured  in  this  country.  The  mode  of  preparation 
which  Dr.  Liesegang  described  to  us  some  years  ago  was  as 
follows: — Take  5 ounces  of  water,  100  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
1 grain  citric  acid,  SO  grains  of  arrow-root.  Mix  the  arrow-root 
smoothly  in  the  solution,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes  in  a clean 
porcelain  evaporating-dish.  When  cold,  it  is  applied  to  the  paper 
by  means  of  a sponge.  M.  Constant’s  bath  is  a 40-grain  solu- 
tion. The  gelatine  solution  contains  from  30  to  40  grains  per 
ounce,  and  is  applied  warm.  We  will  mention  the  business 
matter  to  our  Publisher. 

Anxious. — The  fog  was  doubtless  due  to  organic  matter,  and  this 
caused  the  excess  of  brown  turbidity  produced  by  the  perman- 
ganate. It  is  probable  also  that  the  bath  is  weak.  The  argento- 
meter  affords  no  indication  whatever  of  the  strength  of  an  old 
bath  which  contains  an  accumulation  of  other  salts.  For  winter 
a 40-grain  bath  is  not  too  strong.  Vigour  is  more  easily  obtain 
able  with  a strong  bath  than  with  a weak  one.  If  a gold  toning 
bath  is  kept  in  the  light,  the  gold  will  gradually  become  precipi- 
tated. The  lime  bath,  and  the  acetate  bath,  if  kept  in  the  dark, 
will  often  remain  in  good  working  condition  for  months.  Excess 
of  i ixliy.t  r will  cause  markings  on  the  film,  and  will  sometimes 
burst  out  of  the  film. 

St.  Dennis.— Of  the  two  lenses  of  the  maker  you  name,  the  rapid 
rectilinear  will  answer  your  purpose  best. 

A.  D.  C. — Thanks. 

*f*  We  have  received  a couple  of  stained  5 by  4 negatives,  without 
any  letter  of  advice. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

All  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  addressed  to  15, 
Gough  Square,  Fleot  Street,  London,  E.C. 

♦ • All  photographs  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  for  registration  receive 
‘attention  at  once  ; bat  the  pressure  on  onr  space  sometimes  compels  us 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  in  this  column.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  non-acknowledgment  at  once  does  not  neceesaifly 
imply  non-receipt  or  non-registration. 
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DU.  LIESEGANG’3  PAPYROXYLINE. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  of  late,  amongst 
photographers  who  prepare  their  own  collodion,  by  the 
introduction  into  commeice,  by  Dr.  Liescgang,  of  a new 
form  of  pyroxyline  of  rare  uniformity  and  excellence  of 
quality.  This  pyroxyline  is  manufactured  from  paper 
instead  of  cotton,  and  is  for  distinction  named  papyroxyline. 
It  is  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxyline  from  paper  is  a novelty.  Its  use  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  collodion  process  has  been  advocated  by 
some  as  producing  a more  limpid  and  structureless  collo- 
dion, yielding  a more  brilliant  and  intense  negative.  The 
especial  point  of  novelty  consists  in  the  simplilied  mode  of 
manufacture,  and  in  the  uniformity  as  well  as  excellence  in 
the  result. 

Wo  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  from  time  to 
time,  with  examples  of  this  papyroxyline,  and  have  been 
struck  with  the  rare  uniformity  of  its  quality.  Nothing  has 
been  more  tantalizing  to  photographers  desirous  of  making 
their  own  collodion  than  the  uncertainty  which  attached  to 
the  purchase  of  soluble  cotton.  An  occasional  example 
which  dissolved  perfectly,  giving  a tine  transparent  film, 
has  been  obtained  ; and  then  the  next  purchase  probably 
gave  a collodion  thick,  ropy,  and  gelatinous  ; or  it  left  the 
bottle  half  full  of  half  dissolved  residue  ; or  it  dried  white 
and  opaque.  This  trouble  has  been  so  general  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  disappointed  experimentalists  have 
confided  to  us  a theory  to  the  effect  that  manufacturers  of 
collodion  kept  their  waste  batches  of  cotton  for  sale,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  discouraging  the  home  manufacture  of 
their  trade  article,  and  getting  rid  of  their  occasional 
failures  in  preparing  pyroxyline.  But  this  is,  of  course,  a 
fable.  There  is  a difficulty  in  purchasing  good  cotton  at 
all ; but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  purchase  it  of  uniform 
quality.  To  the  small  consumer  and  amateur  the  manu- 
facture of  pyroxyline  is  not  a pleasant  undertaking;  there 
are,  besides,  risks  and  uncertainties  connected  with  it.  It 
requires  special  facilities,  epeoial  precision,  and  special  care  ; 
and,  without  these,  there  is  danger  to  the  person  and  un- 
certainty in  result.  The  tyro  in  this  line  of  experiment 
must  expect  risk  to  health  or  life  by  the  occasional  evoli- 
tion  of  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  risk  of  serious  sores  on  hands 
or  face,  and  destroyed  clothing,  from  the  occasional  ebullition 
aud  spurting  of  the  mixed  acids.  If  attempted  without 
laboratory  facilities, "’the  fumes  of  the  acids,  unless  a very 
perfect  draught  is  secured  to  carry  them  off,  will  injure  the 
health,  and  exercise  a oorrosive  effect  on  every  piece  of 
metal  work  hi  the  house.  Other  risks  and  other  troubles 
sufficiently  belong  to  the  operation  to  make  it  undesirable 
for  anyone  not  accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations.  The 
boon  which  Dr.  Lieeegang  has  conferred  consists  iu  the  two 
facts  that  he  has  provided  a singularly  unifonu  article  for 
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those  who  wish  to  obtain  pyroxyline  ready  for  use,  and  he 
has  described  an  exceedingly  simple  method,  free  from 
many  of  the  usual  risks  and  disagremens,  whereby  either 
amateurs  or  manufacturers  may  produce  a similar  article  for 
themselves.  Before  describing  his  operations,  however,  we 
will  briefly  describe  the  samples  we  have  received. 

Dr.  Liesegang’s  papyroxyline  is  sent  out  in  strips  eighteen 
inches  long  by  seven  inches  wide,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
tissue  paper  scarcely  altered  from  its  normal  character  except 
in  being  a little  more  tough.  It  dissolves  perfectly  in 
equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol  when  added  at  the  rate  of 
7 or  8 grains  per  ounce,  generally  without  any  residue  what- 
ever. sometimes  with  a very  small  trace.  It  gives  a clear, 
bright,  glassy  film,  drying  quite  transparent,  adhering  well 
to  the  glass,  and  showing  scarcely  auy  trace  of  texture. 
Bromo-iodized  one  day  and  used  the  next,  it  worked  in  our 
I hands  very  quickly,  giving  a clean,  dense,  brilliant  image, 
with  a line  bloom.  The  film,  although  adhering  well,  was 
found  to  be  tough,  and  was  readily  transferred  from  tho 
glass  to  paper.  Used  for  collodio-chloride  of  silver  it 
answers  well,  but  gives  a film  somewhat  tougher  than  we 
like,  and  it  is  better,  therefore,  for  that  purpose  when  mixed, 
as  Dr.  Liesegang  suggests,  with  a little  soluble  cotton,  which 
is  best  of  the  powdery  kind.  For  use  in  dry  processes, 
especially  in  preparing  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  it  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  much  tried,  but  we  understand  that  in 
some  experiments  for  testing  its  results  in  collodio-bromide 
of  silver  it  answered  well 

Dr.  Liesegang  published  first  some  two  or  three  years 
ago  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  the  direction  he  has 
so  successfully  followed  out.  In  a recent  paper  read  before 
the  Marseilles  Society  he  describes  tho  manufacture  of  the 
papyroxyline. 

To  prepare  papyroxyline  take — 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 litre 

Nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1'400  ...  ...  1 „ 

Fine  white  silk  paper  ...  ...  126  grammes 

The  paper  is  left  in  the  mixed  acids  until  a piece  taken 
out,  washed,  and  dried,  dissolves  perfectly.  The  washing  and 
drying  are  conducted  as  usual,  but  are  much  more  easily 
managed  than  with  cotton. 

Having  tested  the  excellence  of  tho  result,  and  being 
satisfied  of  the  simplicity  of  the  operations,  we  were  anxious 
that  no  doubt  should  ejtist  as  to  certain  particulars  not  ren- 
dered quite  explicit  iu  the  paper  before  the  Marseilles 
Society,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  Dr.  Liesegang,  fiom  whom 
we  received  full  particulars,  which  we  have  since  verified  in 
practice.  The  “ fine  white  silk  paper  ” is  ordinary  tissue 
paper ; a sample  pent  by  Dr.  Liesegang  is  scarcely  so_  fine 
a paper  as  the  white  tissue  paper  sometimes  called  “silver 
paper,”  used  in  this  country.  Dr.  Liesegang  finds  that  fine 
white  blotting-paper  gives  a good  papyroxyline,  which 
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yields  a more  limpid  collodion  than  the  tissue  paper  ; but 
for  general  qualities  he  prefers  the  latter.  Flax  immersed 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same  acids  when  hot  gives  a 
fine  papyroxyline,  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  the  tissue  paper. 

One  especial  advantage  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  pre- 
paring pyroxyline  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  elevation  of 
temperature  is  necessary.  Hot  acids  are  not  used.  If  the 
paper  be  immersed  immediately  after  mixing  the  acids,  and 
at  the  high  temperature  caused  by  the  mixing,  the  paper  is 
found  to  dissolve.  The  mixture  is  best  used  at  a tempera- 
ture somewhere  between  60°  and  70°  Fahrenheit ; Dr. 
Liesegang  prefers  GGQ  Fahrenheit.  The  time  of  immersion 
is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the 
acids,  and  may  vary  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twelve 
hours,  or  even  six  days.  The  higher  the  temperature  or 
weaker  the  acid,  the  shorter  the  immersion  necessary ; the 
lower  the  temperature  or  stronger  the  acid,  the  longer  the 
immersion  necessary.  But  as  no  great  harm  is  done  by  pro- 
longed immersion,  and  as  the  test  of  trying  a portion,  always 
adopted,  is  so  very  simple,  the  absence  of  a definite  duration 
for  the  immersion  is  not  felt  to  be  a difficulty.  No  specific 
gravity  is  given  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  we  presume  that 
the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  having  a specific  gravity  of 
about  T840,  is  meant.  At  any  rate,  we  have  found  it  answer 
in  our  own  experiments.  Dr.  Liesegang  says  that  he  finds 
it  necessary  at  times  to  vary  the  proportions  of  the  acid 
with  different  samples  of  paper.  We  found  that  when 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  used  the  time  of  immersion 
required  prolonging.  After  removing  the  paper  the  acids 
are  preserved  and  used  over  and  over  again,  as.  unlike  cotton, 
the  paper  can  be  removed  with  very  little  waste. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  preparing  for  the  market  a 
pyroxyline  of  great  excellence  and  uniformity,  which  is  a 
boon  of  value  to  photographers,  Dr.  Liesegang  has,  with  great 
liberality,  furnished  full  details  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
it,  affording  to  amateurs  a method  of  preparing  pyroxyline 
for  themselves  compared  with  which  the  simplest  in  the  text- 
books is  complicated  and  troublesome.  With  this  method 
the  necessity  of  cleansiug  cotton  fibre  by  boiling  with  caustic 
potash,  the  importance  of  great  precision  as  to  strength  and 
proportion  of  acids,  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  securing 
and  maintaining  a precise  temperature,  are,  to  a great  extent, 
superseded.  Some  little  care  as  to  the  strength  and  propor- 
tion of  acids  must  still  be  exercised  ; but  the  possibility  of 
compensating,  by  prolonging  the  time  of  immersion,  for 
elevated  temperature,  is  a most  valuable  discovery.  The 
photographer  needs  but  to  mix  his  acids,  suffer  them  to  cool, 
immerse  his  paper  neatly,  cover  the  vessel  with  a plate  of 
glass,  and  set  it  away  for  a few  hours,  trying  a scrap  now 
and  then.  When  it  dissolves  (after  washing  and  drying,  of 
course)  perfectly  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  at  the 
rate  of  from  6 to  8 grains  per  ounce,  it  has  been  long  enough 
immersed,  and  merely  requires  washing  and  hanging  up  in 
strips  to  dry.  If  the  material  employed  was  the  right  thing, 
and  the  operations  properly  performed,  the  product  will  be 
an  unusually  fine  example  of  pyroxyline. 


HONEYCOMB  CRACKS  IN  NEGATIVES. 
Several  cases  of  cracking  in  negative  films  have  recently 
come  under  our  notice,  and  in  every  instance  the  evidence 
has  strengthened  our  conviction  that  the  immediate  cause 
is  moisture  or  dampness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  remote 
cause  the  presence  of  traces  of  hygrometric  salts  left  in  the 
film. 

The  first  recent  confirmation  of  this  view  was  found  in  a 
negative  in  our  own  possession  a short  time  ago.  It  stood 
for  some  months  in  winter  in  the  middle  of  a pile  of  about 
a dozen  others,  leaning  face  to  the  wall  in  a room  in  which 
there  was  rarely  a fire,  and  tolerably  accessible,  therefore,  to 
the  full  effect  of  a winter  atmosphere.  All  but  this  nega- 
tive were  of  our  own  production,  some  fixod  with  cyanide, 
and  some  with  hypo,  but  all  very  thoroughly  washed.  Not 


one  of  these  cracked.  The  other  to  which  we  refer  was  not 
our  own,  but  had  been  lent  for  a special  purpose.  On 
examining  it  one  day  we  found  it  honeycombed  all  over, 
the  film,  raised  in  ridges,  forming  honeycomb-like  cells 
of  about  half  a line  in  depth.  We  found,  on  enquiry, 
that  all  the  materials  had  been  of  the  best ; it  was  varnished 
with  a well-known  excellent  commercial  varnish  ; but  it  had 
received  a very  scanty  washing,  from  scarcity  of  water,  when 
produced. 

A very  skilful  artistic  photographer  recently  called  upon 
us  with  some  negatives,  to  seek  advice.  The  film  of  one 
valuable  negative  after  another  was  cracking,  always  com- 
mencing at  the  corner  at  which  the  collodion  was  poured 
off  the  plate,  where,  therefore,  the  film  was  thickest,  and 
retained  most  persistently  the  traces  of  hypo  used  in  fixing. 
This  trace  of  hypo  absorbs  moisture,  the  film  rises  in  ridges, 
and  eventually  cracks. 

On  another  page  we  publish  a letter  from  an  old  corre- 
spondent and  skilful  amateur,  who  regards  hypo  fixing  as 
the  especial  cause  of  this  risk  to  the  film.  That  it  is  so  is 
partially  true,  but  only  in  an  indirect  sense.  Hyposul- 
phite of  soda  requires  much  more  careful  washing  to  remove 
it  from  the  film  than  cyanide,  and  unless  the  plate  receive 
this  thorough  washing,  traces  remain  in  the  film,  and  cause 
future  risk.  Hence  the  complaint,  which  we  have  heard 
before,  that  hyposulphite  fixing  is  a cause  of  films  cracking. 
As  we  generally  recommend  hypo  fixing,  because  of  the 
dangers  to  health  of  cyanide,  we  wish  strongly  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  that  a very  thorough  washing 
of  the  negative  is  imperatively  necessary  after  hypo  fixing, 
to  escape  the  risks  arising  from  the  slightest  trace  left  in 
the  film. 

Our  attention  was  called  a few  days  ago,  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Whiting,  to  some  negatives  the  films  of  which  had  risen 
into  honeycomb-like  ridges  a short  time  after  varnishing. 
Something  like  half-a-dozen  out  of  a large  batch  of  very 
perfect  gum  negatives  taken  in  Scotland  last  autumn  had 
risen  in  this  way.  In  every  instance  in  which  this  honey- 
combing occurred  tie  cause  was  distinctly  traceable:  the 
perfect  washing  of  the  negative  after  fixation  had  not 
been  effected  at  once ; water  had  been  scarce,  and  the  film 
was  suffered  to  dry,  with  a view  to  a more  perfect  wash- 
ing, after  fixing,  at  a convenient  time.  This  final  treat- 
ment was  not  neglected,  but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the 
film  having  been  suffered  to  dry,  it  became  much  more 
difficult  subsequently  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  salt,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  a good  final  washing,  it  had  not  been 
quite  sufficient.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  the  cases  we 
have  named,  the  presence  of  traces  of  the  fixing  salt  left  in 
the  film  have  been  the  probable  cause  of  the  cracking  of  tho 
film,  the  coating  of  varnish,  however  perfect,  being  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  a hygrometric  salt  from  absorbing 
moisture,  and  so  causing  destruction  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Whiting  described  to  us  a very  simple  remedy  which 
in  his  case  had  been  effective.  We  have  described  in  former 
volumes  the  mode  of  restoring  these  honeycombed  films  by 
means  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol.  Mr.  Whiting  managed  in 
a still  simpler  manner.  He  took  a little  alcohol  and 
warmed  it,  and  poured  over  the  film.  This  softened  tho 
varnish  and  saturated  the  film,  tho  ridges  went  down,  and  a 
second  varnishing  restored  the  negative,  for  all  printing 
purposes,  to  its  perfect  normal  condition. 


ANOTHER  NOVELTY  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Another  pretty  novelty  in  portraiture  has  been  broughtunder 
our  attention  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  of  Westbourne  Grove,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  by  very  simple  means.  The 
pictures  before  us  are  card  portraits,  presenting  several  modi- 
fications of  the  effect.  We  will  describe  one:  A vignetted 
portrait  of  a lady  appears  in  a white  oval  surrounded  by  a 
delicate  tint  of  grey,  with  a very  slight  tendency  to  green, 
which  gives  at  once  value  to  the  whites  and  richness  to  the 
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without  reserve ; and  in  answer  to  a suggestion,  “ Your 
Majesty  is  looking  very  grave,”  has  replied,  “ I wish  to  do 
so ! ” The  idea  that  prints  from  the  best  negatives  never 
reach  the  public  is  altogether  an  error;  the  practice  which 
at  one  time  obtained  of  having  the  negatives  delivered  to 
her  has  been  for  some  time,  we  believe,  entirely  abandoned. 

We  have  some  reasons  given  for  the  excellence  of  card 
pictures  at  which  photographers  will  smile  : — 

“ The  reason  of  the  popularity  of  the  carte-de-visite  is 
obvious.  The  small  size  of  the  picture  employs  only  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  its  truest  part ; hence  the  clearness  and  the  sharp 
definition  it  gives  to  the  features  ; but  what  is  gained  in  these 
particulars  is  lost  in  modelling  and  half-toues,  which  give  all 
the  delicacy  of  expression  to  the  face  which  wo  see  in  cabinet 
photography  and  the  vignette  heads.  Thoso  latter  are  gone- 
rally  cut  out  of  large  existing  photographs,  and  are  not  taken 
for  the  occasion.  The  beauty  of  some  of  them,  especially  of 
the  leading  actresses,  is  pretty  sure,  wo  think,  to  bring  the  now 
size  into  fashion.” 

The  best  vignette  heads,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
here,  are  always  expressly  taken  with  a view  to  that  mode 
of  printing.  After  some  curious  remarks  on  the  late  M. 
Claudet’s  mode  of  obtaining  diffusion  of  focus  “ by  means 
ol  a moveable  lens  in  his  camera,”  and  a brisk  attack  on 


warm  sepia  tint  of  the  blacks.  The  grey  tint  appears  to  be 
printed  on  the  albuminized  paper ; but  the  ditfercnce  in 
colour  from  that  of  the  image  forbids  the  supposition. 
The  next  conjecture  is,  that  it  has  been  produced  by  some 
mode  of  dyeing  the  margin,  protecting  the  centre  by  means 
of  an  oval  mask ; but  the  mode  of  doing  this  does  not  seem 
apparent,  and  such  a plan  is  really  not  employed. 

Mr.  Holyoake  effects  the  end  by  much  simpler  means. 
The  grey  tint  is  produced  by  printing  on  the  card,  used  for 
mounting,  a design  in  black,  or  whatever  form  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  grey  tint  in  the  finished  picture.  In  the 
special  card  we  are  describing,  a broad  black  margin  is 
printed  with  an  oval  centre  left  white.  The  print  on  albu 
minized  paper,  when  mounted  on  this  card,  is  sufficiently 
transparent  to  permit  the  black  to  be  seen  through  as  a 
grey  tint,  which  gives  the  effect  we  have  described.  Various 
designs  of  border  can  of  course  be  produced  in  this  way, 
suited  to  different  pictures.  The  effect  of  a portrait  on 
tinted  paper  with  white  high  lights  can  be  readily  pro- 
duced by  mounting  the  print  on  a piece  of  black  paper 
upon  which  the  lights  are  scratched  out;  or  the  lights, 
instead  of  being  scraped  out  of  the  mount,  may  be  put  at 
the  back  of  the  print  in  Chinese  white,  and  will  appear 
through  the  paper  delicately  softened  and  very  effective. 
We  commend  this  simple  method  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  reader’s  who  may  wish  to  produce  pretty  varieties  in 
finish  by  very  simple  and  ready  means.  The  black  for  ex- 
periment may  be  easily  stencilled  on  the  mounts. 


CARTES-DE-VISITE. 

A recent  number  of  Good  Words  has  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  Andrew  Wynter,  which  contains  some  amusing 
gossip  and  some  amusing  blunders.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  as  good  portraits  “ may  be  obtained  in  Seven 
Dials,  as  regards  mere  likeness,  as  can  be  procured  in  the 
more  aristocratic  parts  of  the  town,”  theiwriter  continuing  : 

_ “ It  does  not  always  follow  that  persons  in  the  highest  sta- 
tion command  the  best  portraits.  It  is  notoriously  otherwise, 
in  fact,  with  regard  to  the  highest  lady  in  the  land.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a good  portrait  recently  taken  of  Iler 
Majesty.  This  seems  perfectly  unaccountable  ; but  we  under- 
stand that  the  same  etiquette  which  would  not  allow  the 
chafing-dish  to  be  removed  which  burned  the  Spanish  king 
except  by  the  proper  official,  will  not  permit  of  the  artist  posing 
his  august  sitter.  The  best  attitude,  the  most  agreeable  light, 
the  most  pleasing  expression  which  ho  may  select,  or  call 
forth  from  the  ordinary  sitter,  is  denied  to  him  by  the  court 
rules  of  the  lady  whose  carte-de-visite  is  the  most  universally 
in  demand.  When  Prince  Albert  was  alive  all  etiquette  was 
banished ; he  himself,  with  his  artistic  instincts,  posed  his 
Royal  Consort,  and  the  photographer  found  the  most  delicate 
part  of  his  work  done  for  him.  At  present  the  Queen  merely 
takes  her  seat,  and  intimates  through  her  Secretary  that  she 
wishes  to  be  taken  in  a certain  attitude,  and  the  artist  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  comply  with  the  order.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  photographs  taken  under  such  circumstances  cannot 
be  very  satisfactory.  Even  such  as  may  turn  out  well  never 
reach  the  public,  inasmuch  as  Her  Majesty  purchases  for  her 
own  use  all  the  best  negatives,  prints  from  them  being  taken 
by  her  own  photographer.” 

The  true  and  most  pressing  reason  of  the  imperfection  of 
many  of  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  generally  taken  under  unsatisfactory  circumstances 
as  to  lighting.  Instead  of  going  to  the  photographer’s 
studio,  where  the  light  is  under  control,  she  is  generally 
taken  in  the  open  air,  or  under  some  improvised  conditions. 
Some  of  the  recent  portraits  of  Her  Majesty  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  pleasant,  and  much  superior  to  any  taken 
in  the  time  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  notion  of  the 
Queen  taking  her  seat  and  communicating  with  the  photo- 
grapher by  her  Secretary  may  have  been  true  in  some  cases, 
but  is  by  no  means  the  usual  course.  She  enters  into  such 
conversation  with  the  photographer  as  may  be  necessary 


what  he  considers  the  “barbarous  practice”  of  painting 
photographs  in  oil  colours,  the  writer  proceeds  to  some 
excellent  general  remarks,  which  we  reprint : — 

“ It  is  a very  common  thing  to  hear  a person  say,  ‘ They 
never  succeed  with  my  photograph.’  We  admit  that  the  por- 
traits of  our  friends  are  capital,  but  our  own  are  ‘ not  a bit 
like.’  And  there  is  something  more  than  mere  egotism  in  this 
remark.  How  few  are  the  positions  of  one’s  face  with  which 
one  is  familiar ! We  never  see  our  side  faces ; it  is  very 
difficult  to  catch  a glimpse  in  the  mirror  even  of  a three- 
quarter  pose  of  the  countenance ; hence  many  photographic 
portraits  of  ourselves  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Although  the 
mere  raw  outline  of  a face  may  be  given  as  well  by  an  indif- 
ferent lens  as  by  one  of  the  best,  yet  a likeness,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  tho  word,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  artistic 
photographers  with  tho  best  appliances.  These  advantages 
can  only  be  commanded  by  the  photographic  firms  that  are 
largely  employed  by  tho  public,  and  have  been  trained  by  large 
practice.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  anything  like  an  artistic  per- 
formance from  men  who  have  left  some  trade  or  handicraft  for 
tho  more  profitable  camera.  It  is  by  such  hands  that  the  many 
hideous  likenesses  to  bo  found  in  most  carte-de-visite  albums 
are  produced. 

“.In  Franco  they  have  a keen  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  a good  and  a bad  photograph.  They  produce  somo  of 
the  very  best,  and  some  of  the  worst.  At  the  last  Fete  of  St. 
Cloud,  near  Paris,  there  was  a photographic  van  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  position  to  make  a trade  of  taking  cartes-de-visito 
during  the  progress  of  the  festival.  On  the  outside  of  the  van 
was  a printed  bill  containing  the  following  announcement : — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMBULANTE. 

Fete  de  St.  Cloud. 

Carte-de-  Visite. 

La  douz,  Air  de  Famille,  Ressemblance  garantie, 

3 francs.  5 francs.  8 francs. 

Thus  the  skill  of  the  operator  was  nicely  adjusted  to  the  wants 
of  the  sitter.  When  mere  quantity  was  required,  three  francs 
a dozen  only  was  demanded,  but  a family  likeness  must  be 
paid  for  liberally ; and  for  a guaranteed  resemblance  the 
highest  charge  ot  all  was  demanded. 

“ In  these  days  of  advertising,  when  so  many  people  are  clever 
at  keeping  their  names  well  before  the  public,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  photograph  is  overlooked.  When  we  scruti- 
nise the  scores  of  faces  that  gaze  upon  us  from  the  booksellers’ 
windows  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  some  heads  are  re- 
peated with  a pertinacity  that  is  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  their  real  character".  Upon  inquiry  such  individuals  will 
be  found  to  make  capital  out  of  this  forced  notoriety. 
Actresses,  in  particular,  imagine  their  fame  depends  upon 
the  profusion  with  which  their  cartes-de-visite  appear  in 
public.  In  cases  where  tho  sitter  is  very  celebrated,  and  is 
sure  to  sell  well,  it  is  becoming  the  custom  to  demand  a 
royalty  for  the  use  of  the  negative.  We  believe  Tom  Sayers 
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was  tho  first  to  set  this  fashion,  just  after  his  famous  fight 
with  Heenau.  Not  only  did  this  worthy  sell  his  ‘ mug,’  as 
he  termed  it,  to  one  of  the  sporting  publishers,  but  he  engaged 
to  give  them  the  exclusive  copyright  in  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  But  actresses  and  pugilists  are  not  alone  in 
this  desire  to  be  constantly  before  the  public.  The  pedestrian 
may  recognise  the  face  of  more  than  one  clergyman  who 
takes  this  means  of  keeping  alive  his  popularity,  and  we  more 
than  suspect  some  physicians  of  taking  the  same  course  of  in- 
creasing their  practice.  It  is  a refined  method  of  advertising, 
which  cannot  well  be  brought  home  to  the  individual ; more- 
over it  has  this  advantage  over  the  newspaper  puff,  that  its 
cost  is  defrayed  directly  at  the  public  expense. 

“ For  the  direct  and  avowed  purposes  of  trade  the  carte-de- 
visite  has  not  been  so  extensively  used  as  may  have  been 
expected.  Large  numbers  are  printed  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  delicate  designs  in  glass  ar.d  in  gold  and  silversmiths’ 
work  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company — a most  legitimate  exercise 
of  its  use ; and  it  would  be  well  if,  as  far  as  advertising  pur- 
poses were  concerned,  these  useful  sun-pictures  stopped  here  ; 
but  we  were  lately  favoured  with  an  ingenious  application  of 
its  powers  as  a begging  medium.  A card  with  tho  portraits 
of  six  children  reached  our  hands,  with  a printed  flyleaf  to  the 
interesting  family  picture  to  the  following  eflcct : — 

“‘Chii-drex  to  Save. 

“ ‘ Advertisement  sent  to  a few  taken  from  the  London  Court 
Directory. 

“ ‘ Tho  father  of  these  lhitish-born  Protestant  children  is  an 
elderly  gentleman,  ruined  by'  competition  in  business,  and  past 
beginning  life  again  ; and  the  mother  is  in  a very  precarious  state 
of  health.  To  seek  for  adopters  is  against  parental  instinct;  and, 
besides,  it  may  ultimately  come  to  that,  as  by  the  time  their  school- 
ing is  over,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  they  would  most  likely'  be 
orphans,  and  their  willing  adopters  would  be  welcome  to  it  [sir]. 
At  present  the  father,  in  his  alarm  for  the  fate  of  these  creatures, 
seeks  for  some  that  would  pay,  not  to  tho  father,  but  to  good  board- 
ing-schools, for  their  clothing,  keeping,  and  tuition ; and  after  school 
time  see  that  they  should  not  want.  Willing  benefactors  are  there- 
fore requested  to  state  what  they  would  feel  inclined  to  do  for  each 
child  they  may  point  out,  by  one  of  the  numbers  given  at  the  foot,  to 
Alphabet,  tili  called  for,  at  the  Post  Office,  No.  1,  Liverpool  Street, 
Moot-fields,  E.C.,  enclosing  card  or  addressed  envelope,  to  insure 
correct  address  if  a reply  should  he  wished  for.’ 

The  children  aro  all  duly  numbered  at  the  foot  of  tho  carte-dc- 
visite,  and  the  whole  affair  affords  a most  ingenious  application 
of  the  art  to  the  purposes  of  this  new  sort  of  pattern  post, 
setting  forth  specimens  of  juvenile  raw  material.  Whether 
this  audacious  male  cuckoo  succeeded  in  dropping  his  six  little 
responsibilities  into  any  domestic  or  scholastic  nest  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  attempt  shows  that  the  begging  fraternity  know 
the  value  of  photography. 

“ Tho  whole  tribe  of  rogues  who  feed  upon  tho  credulity  of 
mankind  have  also  found  out  its  powers  of  filling  their  pockets. 
Tho  following  advertisement  touches  a very  tender  chord,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  is  greatly  successful ; — 

“ ‘ Yourfuture  husband  or  wife’s  true  cartc-de-visite. — Mr.  II , 

the  celebrated  astrologer,  will  send  the  true  carte-de-visitc  of  your 
intended,  with  name,  age,  and  dato  of  marriage,  for  sixteen  stamps. 
Three  questions  answered  for  two  and  sixpence.  State  age  and  sex. 

Send  stamped  directed  envelope.  Address,  Mr.  II , Villa, 

Road,  Notting  Hill,  London.  Answer  in  two  days.’ 

This  advertisement  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  penny  papers, 
and  no  doubt  has  eased  a considerable  number  of  servant  maids 
and  clerks  of  their  stamps.  It  must  certainly  create  a sensa- 
tion in  any  man’s  or  woman’s  mind  to  break  tho  seal  of  the 
astrologer's  letter,  and  draw  forth  the  picture  of  tho  mate  that 
is  to  be.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  magic  mirror  brought  home  to  every 
door  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  Wo  must  confess,  however, 
that  the  specimens  of  promised  wives  and  husbands  we  have 
seen  have  not  been  such  as  to  tempt  others  to  know  their 
matrimonial  fate  by  return  of  post. 

“ But  photography  lends  its  aid  as  easily  to  the  rogue-taker  as 
to  the  rogue.  The  public  may  not  bo  aware  that  there  is  a 
photographic  album  at  Scotland  Yard,  in  which  may  be  seen 
the  carte  of  every  ticket-of-leavo  man  in  the  country.  The 
charitable  regulation  which  allows  a convict  his  liberty  before 
his  sentence  has  expired  is  burdened  with  the  condition  that 
ho  must  report  himself  personally  once  a month  to  the  police 
authorities  wherever  ho  may  happen  to  rosido.  Before  leaving 
the  prison  his  photograph  is  taken  by  the  prison  authorities, 
for  the  purposes  of  identification.  It  is,  of  course,  for  him  to 


resist ; if  he  does,  ho  is  not  allowed  his  liberty.  One  carte-de- 
visite  is  kept  in  the  police  album  at  Scotland  Yard,  another  at 
the  station-house  of  tho  division  of  the  metropolis  in  which  ho 
may  select  to  reside,  and  a third  is  forwarded  to  any  country 
district  ho  may  wish  to  remove  to.  When  tho  carte-do-visito 
and  the  prisoner  arrive  at  Scotland  Yard  a sergeant  of  each 
division  of  the  force  is  called  in  to  inspect  both  portrait  and 
sitter,  in  order  the  better  to  identify  him  by  the  aid  of  the  little 
carte  in  case  he  should  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a carte  taken  under  less  agreeable 
circumstances.  The  ticket-of-leave  man’s  album  is,  indeed,  a 
strange  psychological  study.  The  individual  who  opens  it  is 
prepared  to  find  a villainous  portrait-gallery  of  low  foreheads ; 
but  his  anticipations  aro  by  no  means  verified.  Very  many 
heads  aro  those  of  tho  ordinary  population,  no  better  and  no 
worse.  Now  and  then  the  odd-shaped  head,  tho  curious  forma- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  full  animal  jaw,  prove  that  we  are  gazing 
upon  men  predestined  by  nature  to  commit  acts  of  criminal 
violence,  or  to  perpetrate  potty  thefts.  Sometimes  a strikingly 
handsome  countenance  appears,  full  of  intelligence  • ho  sure 
that  man  is  a forger,  or  a delinquent  in  some  of  tho  higher 
branches  of  fraud.  We  asked  the  superintendent  who  kindly 
showed  us  tho  book,  if  any  of  the  polico  would  bo  justified  in 
taking  any  man  into  custody  on  tho  strength  of  tho  carto-de- 
visite  alone.  Tho  reply  was  guarded:  ‘Not  on  the  carte 
alone,  but  certainly  after  previous  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual.’ Appended  to  each  carte-de-visite  there  is  a most  gra- 
phically-written description  of  each  prisoner,  especially  of  any 
particular  marks  ho  may  happen  to  havo  about  his  person. 
These  are  powerful  aids  in  identifying  any  runaway,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a living  person  that,  does  not  possess  some  mark 
about  the  body,  not  easily  obliterated,  that  wTould  lead  to  his 
identification.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  tho  criminal 
population,  and  with  the  class  from  which  convicts  generally 
come.  Willi  a strange  perversity  they  aro  in  the  habit  of  prick- 
ing in  with  gunpowder  all  sorts  of  marks — suns,  stars,  anchors, 
&c. — on  the  fleshy  parts ; brands,  in  fact,  which  can  never 
afterwards  be  removed.  In  this  respect  they  seem  altogether 
to  lactc  tho  cunning  of  the  lower  animals,  many  of  which,  as 
the  sportsman  well  knows,  have  tho  tact  to  hide  in  “ cover  ” so 
assimilated  to  that  of  their  own  body  that  they  aro  overlooked. 
The  scars,  again,  which  men  living  by  violence  are  sure  to  carry 
about  them  in  many  cases  make  the  police  officer  as  certain  of 
his  man  as  tho  grazier  is  of  sheep. 

‘•There  aro  cases,  however,  iu  which  identification  of  an  ab- 
sconding rogue  by  such  marks,  or  even  a comparison  of  his  face 
with  a photograph  portrait,  is  out  of  the  question.  For  in- 
stance, when  Redpatli  some  years  since  absconded,  there  were 
no  moans  at  hand  by  which  the  detectives  could  identify  him. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  negative  would  be  found  in  some  of 
the  photographic  houses,  and,  upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Mayall  had 
one.  A large  number  of  photographs  were  printed,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  police  force ; nnd,  before  long,  ho  was 
detected  just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  from  some  port  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  In  this  case  he  was,  we  are  informed,  much 
disguised. 

“Only  a short  time  since  Mr.  Pollaky,  the  private  detective, 
made  a bold  stroke  by  tho  aid  of  a carte-de-visite.  lie  was  in 
search  of  a fraudulent  debtor,  a Mr.  Gray,  and  ouo  evening, 
whilst  iu  the  Stadt  Theatre,  in  Vienna,  he  recognized  a gentle- 
man, elegantly  dressed,  who  most  completely  answered  the 
appearance  of  a photographic  portrait  in  his  possession.  With- 
out loss  ot  time  he  arrested  him  ; he  turned  out  to  be  the  veri- 
table man  he  was  in  search  of,  and  he  afterwards  ascertained 
that  ho  had  taken  his  passage,  and  was  about  to  leave  Vienna 
by  tho  night  mail  for  his  port  of  departure. 

“A  far  more  interesting  group  of  carte-de-visite  portraits  are 
those  lefi  by  friends  at  the  polico  office  of  persons  that  aro 
missing.  Young  ladies'  portraits  in  such  quarters  especially 
look  out  of  place  ; hut  there  are  many  such.  One  cannot  con- 
template them  without  a feeling  of  pity  or  commiseration. 
Some  of  them  have  placed  shamo  between  themselves  and 
home ; some  tho  dark  water.  We  fancy  the  carto-do-visite  is 
of  little  avail  in  such  cases. 

“ Viewed  commercially,  no  art  matter  of  modern  introduction 
has  made  such  extraordinary  progress  as  photography  j and 
this  may  ho  especially  said  ot  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
carte-do-visito  portraits.  At  tho  proseut  time  the  sale  of  these 
amounts  to  betwoon  sixteen  and  eighteen  millions  a year.  As 
wo  havo  said  before,  tho  domand  at  present  is  nothing  like  what 
it  was.  In  the  years  I860 — 02  no  less  than  betwoon  three  and 
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four  million  cartes  wore  Bold  of  her  Majesty.  Sometimes  tho 
cartes  of  illustrious  persons,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances, 
sell  at  greatly  enhauced  prices.  Thus,  when  tho  Prince  Consort 
died,  his  carte  was  in  great  demand  at  ten  shillings  each.  The 
execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  tho  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  produced  a sudden  demand  for  their  por- 
traits with  which  the  supply  could  scarcely  keep  pace.  But 
independently  of  tho  trade  ir.  cartes-de-visite,  a score  of  other 
tradesmen  have  been  either  greatly  stimulated  or  brought  into 
life  by  the  new  art.  The  demand  upon  the  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  has  been  very  groat;  onormous  quantities  of 
glass  are  required  for  the  negatives  ; the  same  may  bo  said  of 
cards;  the  making  of  albums  employs  thousands  of  persons. 
Cabinet-makers  have  additional  employment  in  making  the 
carved  "properties,”  chairs  and  tables,  garden  balustrades, 
cabinets,  that  are  so  plentifully  used.  The  chemists  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  large  supplies  ; tho  lens-makers  liavo  been 
rendered  equally  busy  ; and  wo  may  add,  employment  has  been 
afforded  to  a largo  amount  of  labour,  very  much  of  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  has  fallon  to  young  ladies.  In  short,  tho  intro- 
duction of  photography  generally  has  marked  a new  era  in  the 
arts  and  the  higher  branches  of  manufacture,  and,  as  far  as 
wo  can  see,  is  destined  to  a further  development  year  by  year.” 


Jfcrmp  ftliscelkumt. 


The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  gives  in  detail  the  several 
points  raised  in  the  recent  action  in  which  M.  Yvon  sought 
to  recover  the  negative  of  a picture  taken  under  his  orders 
by  MM.  Bisson  freres.  The  Moniteur  sums  up  the  decision 
thus : — “ A painter  who  commissions  a photographer  to 
execute  a photograph  for  tho  purpose  of  embodying  the 
same  in  a picture  remains  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  nega- 
tive taken.”  If  the  decision  goes  no  farther  than  this, 
photographers  have  little  cause  to  complain. 

There  are  at  present  five  photographic  journals  circulating 
in  Germany,  two  of  which  are  in  Austria,  and  the  other  three 
in  North  Germany.  The  Mittheilungcn  and  Correspondenz 
are  the  official  organs  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Societies, 
while  the  other  three — the  Archiv,  Notizen,  and  Zcitung — 
are  private  journals.  Some  time  since  the  number  amounted 
to  eight,  but  three  have  lately  ceased  to  exist.  In  France 
there  ate  now  but  two  journals  exclusively  devoted  to  photo- 
graphy ; viz.,  the  Bulletin , the  official  organ,  and  the 
Moniteur;  another  journal  (La  Lumiere)  brought  its  exist- 
ence to  a close  more  than  two  years  ago.  Belgium  has 
one,  and  Italy,  also,  one  paper  devoted  to  photographic 
literature. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society  attention  was 
called  to  a circular  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  mem- 
bers by  a M.  Ost,  of  Vienna,  offering,  for  the  sum  of  ten 
florins,  certain  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  instantaneous 
collodion,  collodion  paper,  transfer  paper,  &c.  A discussion 
ensued,  in  which  any  purchase  of  the  receipts  was  depre 
cated  until  enquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  bond  fide 
character  of  the  transaction. 

More  honours  have  recently  been  conferred  upon  foreign 
photographers.  M.  Robert  Severin,  the  royal  photographer, 
residing  at  the  Hague,  was  last  month  nominated  by  the 
King  of  Holland  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oaken-crown. 
M.  Severin  has  of  late  executed  some  very  fine  portraits  for 
the  kiug,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  perfection  of 
photographic  enamels,  his  labours  in  this  direction  being 
attended  with  considerable  success. 

Dr.  E.  Weiss,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society, 
read  a short  communication  on  astronomical  photography. 
He  touched  more  especially  upon  the  difficulty  experienced 
from  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (or,  rather,  the 
earth)  during  the  period  of  their  reproduction,  and  stated 
that  the  pictures  taken  during  the  recent  total  eclipse  were 
not  so  sharp  and  perfect  as  could  have  been  wished.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  action  of  excessive  heat  upon  the  chemi- 
cals was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  imperfect  results. 


Besides  the  photographic  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
two  other  exhibitions  will  take  place  this  year,  one  in 
America,  at  Boston,  and  one  in  Germany,  at  Groningen. 
The  gathering  at  the  latter  place  will  open  in  July  next. 

M.  August  Linde,  of  Gotha,  explains  in  the  Archiv  a 
method  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  photography,  pictures 
adapted  for  use  in  the  “ Wheel  of  Life  ” or  Stroboscope  ; four 
or  five  pictures  showing  figures  in  different  positions,  or  in 
various  stages  of  an  operation,  are  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  each  subject. 

The  Archiv  recommends  for  burns  by  means  of  fluoric 
acid,  used  in  the  preparation  of  vignette  glasses,  the  binding 
up  of  the  wound  in  bandages  steeped  in  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium ; or,  if  bandages  are  not  at  hand,  the  treatment  of  the 
wound  with  caustic  ammonia  ; the  latter  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  a very  painful  one,  but  by  its  means  the  wounds  are 
soon  healed. 

M.  Dubost,  of  Dusseldorff,  writing  in  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates  by  the  coffee  process,  strongly 
recommends  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  water  baths  in  which  the  plates  are  washed  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  spots  or  stains.  A few  drops  of  the  acid 
in  the  first  two  baths  is  sufficient.  To  ensure  the  surface  of 
the  plates  drying  equally,  they  are  placed  in  a blackened 
box  together  with  a saucer  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  ab- 
sorbs all  moisture. 


Dr.  Julius  Stinde  reviews,  in  the  Correspondenz,  the  new 
manual  of  MM.  Keichhardt  and  Sturenburg  on  Micro- 
Photography. 

The  Editor  of  the  Correspondenz  reports  very  favourably 
upon  some  specimens  of  photo  mechanical  printing,  pro- 
duced by  Colonel  Avet’s  new  process.  The  specimens  are 
reproductions  from  line  drawings  and  engravings  prepared 
at  Milan,  and  seem  to  have  been  produced  from  copper- 
plates, no  after-touching  by  the  graver  being  apparent  in 
any  of  the  prints.  The  process  has  been  patented  in 
Bavaria. 

Dr.  Hornig  communicated  to  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society  the  fact  that  tho  duty  upon  many  photographic 
chemicals  and  requisites  is  about  to  be  lessened,  and  that 
therefore  the  Austrians  would  now  be  able  to  compete  more 
fairly  with  foreign  photographers. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Vienna 
Society  M.  Schrank  gave  an  abstract  of  all  improvements 
and  important  modifications  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  photographic  world  during  the  past  year,  thus 
furnishing  a short  and  concise  history  of  the  ait.  for  that 
period. 

M.  Obernetterlias  communicated  a method  of  multiplying 
negatives,  preparing  transparent  positives,  glass  stereo- 
scopic pictures,  opal  and  enamel  photographs.  The  material 
employed  is  a modification  of  the  collodion  paper  brought 
forward  by  M.  Obernetter ; or,  rather,  a collodio-chloride, 
w'hich  is  spread  over  a glass  plate  previously  coated  with 
albumen.  The  collodio-chloride  is  applied  in  a room 
sheltered  from  the  light,  and  when  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry 
(artificial  warming  being  employed  if  necessary)  it  is 
placed  under  a negative  to  print.  Very  vigorous  printing 
is  requisite,  the  period  of  exposure  being  somewhat  greater 
than  that  necessary  for  albuminized  paper.  The  print  is 
washed  and  toned  by  pouring  the  gold  solution  on  and  off 
the  plate,  and  then  fixed  in  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  The  gold  toning  solution  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium...  40  grammes 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...  ...  3 „ 

Water 1 litre 

and — 

Pure  chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Water 1 litre. 

In  reproducing  negatives  the  printing  must  be  very  vigorous 
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and  the  finished  tone  should  incline  more  to  red  than  to 
violet:  by  retouching  the  original  picture,  and  judiciously 
covering  up  certain  parts  of  it,  the  negatives  subsequently 
produced  will  often  turn  out  superior  to  the  one  first  taken. 
Professor  Ilusnik,  of  Tabor,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 

firints  in  two  colours,  and,  in  proof  thereof,  forwarded  to  the 
ast  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  a landscape 
picture  in  which  the  foreground  is  of  a brown  tint  while  the 
distance  is  of  a bluish  hue.  The  pictures  are  produced  by 
means  of  a sensitive  film  compounded  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  mixed  with  iron  or  lead  salts,  which  become 
attached  to  the  sensitive  film  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
according  to  the  degree  of  insolubility  reached  by  the 
bichromate ; by  subsequently  adding  a cyanide,  a blue  or 
light-brown  tone  may  be  obtained.  By  employing  various 
salts,  and  having  recourse  to  different  reagents,  any  desired 
colour  may  be  produced  by  this  mode  of  operating. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society  some  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  the  most  suitable  proportions  of  alcohol  and 
ether  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  collodion.  M. 
Klefiel  suggested  3 parts  alcohol  to  1 of  ether,  while  Dr. 
Yogel  recommended  equal  proportions  of  the  two  solvents 
for  summer  collodion,  and  4 parts  alcohol  to  6 of  ether  for  a 
compound  to  be  used  in  cold  weather.  In  very  hot  climates, 
Dr.  Vogel  said  that  a collodion  containing  7 parts  of  alcohol 
to  1 of  ether  answered  very  successfully,  although  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  dissolving  the  gun-cotton  when 
o little  ether  was  used. 

The  example  set  by  Dr.  Hornig,  at  Vienna,  in  delivering 
a course  of  lectures  upon  photography,  is  about  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  M.  Kruger  at  Berlin,  who  proposes  to  give  a series 
of  eight  discourses  upon  the  art-science. 

M.  Schulz,  of  Barnien,  recommends  the  rubbing  of  a 
varnished  negative  with  turpentine  previously  to  its  being 
retouched  with  the  pencil,  as  the  operation  of  applying  the 
blacklead  is  by  that  means  greatly  facilitated. 


AMERICAN  rilOTOGRAPAIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  National  Photographic  Association  of  the  Onited 
States  project  holding  their  annual  meeting  in  J une  next, 
at  Boston,  and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  desire  to  secure  a 
very  complete  photographic  exhibition.  We  condense  the 
published  programme  put  forth  by  the  executive  committee. 

They  offer  space  for  their  display  to  photographers  of 
the  States  and  foreign  countries,  to  manufacturers  of  all 
articles  pertaining  to  the  art,  to  inventors  for  working 
models  of  all  apparatus  useful  to  the  trade,  and  for  all  pro- 
per things  of  interest  and  value  in  the  manipulations  and 
mechanics  of  the  art  of  photography. 

Foreign  artists  and  manufacturers  who  desire  to  exhibit 
should  forward  their  articles  at  least  six  weeks  before  the 
time  of  exhibition,  in  order  that  ample  time  may  be  given 
the  committee  to  pass  them  through  the  Custom  House. 

All  goods  sent  from  abroad  will  be  returned  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  or  effort  made  to  sell  them  if  preferred  by 
the  exhibitors,  and  the  committee  be  so  instructed. 

In  all  cases,  foreign  exhibitors  are  to  send  duplicate 
invoices  to  the  local  secretary,  and  address  all  parcels  to 
him. 

Those  desiring  to  correspond  on  the  matter  of  the  exhibi- 
tion should  address  the  general  secretary,  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia. 

No  charge  made  for  space  or  repacking. 

Rules  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Exhibition  will  open  June  1st,  18G9.  All  applica- 
tions for  space  must  be  sent  to  the  local  secretary  before 
April  20th,  1809. 

Articles  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  freight  paid, 
addressed,  “National  Photographic  Exhibition,  care  G.  II. 
Loomis,  Boston,  Massachusetts,”  between  1st  and  15th  of 
May.  None  received  after  that  date. 


A list  of  articles  should  accompany  each  package,  and 
a duplicate  list  be  sent  per  mail  to  the  local  secretary. 

All  pictures,  except  those  from  foreign  countries,  should 
be  framed ; with  foreign  exhibitors  it  is  optional.  Exhi- 
bitors should  put  their  names  on  their  pictures. 

Exhibitors  wishing  to  dispose  of  their  productions  will  send 
full  particulars,  together  with  their  list,  to  the  secretary. 

All  articles  sent  will  be  submitted  to  a jury  for 
admission. 

No  articles  shall  be  withdrawn  until  the  close  of  the 
exhibition. 

Articles  sent  will  be  unboxed,  placed,  and  re-boxed  with- 
out expense  to  exhibition. 

All  applications  for  space  must  specify  the  class  of  articles 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  space  required,  and  be  addressed 
to  G.  H.  Loomis,  Local  Secretary,  No.  7,  Trcmont  Row, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
desire  to  see  their  country  worthily  represented  in  such  an 
exhibition  have  here  a good  opportunity  of  showing  our 
American  brethren  the  character  and  quality  of  English 
photography. 


ALBUMINIZING  PLATES.— INDIA  RUBBER.  - 
MR.  SARONY’S  PROCESS. 

BT  SAMUEL  FRY. 

Certain  matters,  as  indicated  above,  have  been  brought 
before  us  lately,  and  seem  worthy  of  more  than  a casual 
notice.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  method,  more  than 
once  adverted  to  in  these  columns  of  late,  of  giving  a 
preliminary  coating  of  weak  albumen  to  plates  intended  for 
collodion  work,  either  wet  or  dry,  I look  upon  it  as  being  of 
very  great  importance. 

Every  one  knows  the  risk  of  having  dirty  plates,  let  the 
establishment  be  ever  so  well  conducted,  and  the  extreme 
annoyance  of  it:  all  your  care  and  pain  thrown  away.  In 
my  own  case  I have  occasion,  from  the  special  nature  of  my 
engagements,  to  use  a number  of  very  large  plates,  mostly 
24  by  19,  almost  daily.  The  cleaning  and  polishing  of 
these  and  the  smaller  sizes  used  for  ordinary  portraiture  was 
necessarily  a constant  department.  Although  not  more 
troubled  than  I think  is  common  with  dirty  plates,  or 
glasses  that  refused  to  take  the  proper  polish,  sometimes  a 
sort  of  run  of  ill  luck  was  experienced,  and  great  trouble 
occasioned.  Some  weeks  since,  after  a time  of  great  vexa- 
tion, owing,  as  I believe,  to  glass  that  really  was  not  amenable 
to  either  cyanide  and  whiting,  nitric  acid,  or  soaking  in 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  1 tried  coating  a 
few  with  weak  ammoniacal  albumen.  It  was  like  a charm  : 
every  plate  as  clear  as  possible,  a total  freedom  from  dirt 
of  any  kind,  and  great  part  of  the  labour  of  cleaning  and 
polishing  not  required. 

It  is  in  doing  large  pictures  that  this  is  felt  as  such  a 
great  boon  ; there  is  positively  not  the  slightest  anxiety  as 
to  whether  the  plate  is  clean  or  dirty.  When  dry,  the 
picture  is  more  firmly  adherent  to  the  glass  than  usual.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  ill  eftects  that  can  possibly  accrue  from 
the  use  of  albumen  in  this  way,  and  if  any  reader  should  bo 
in  possession  of  information  casting  a doubt  on  its  value,  as 
affecting  the  permanence  of  the  negative,  it  would  bo  well 
to  make  it  known.  Albumen  has  a deleterious  effect  on  the 
negative  bath,  and  it  must,  therefore,  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  the  back  of  the  plate.  Should  any,  in  spite  of  all 
endeavour,  get  round,  let  it  dry,  and  then  wipe  off  with  a 
sponge.  I proceed  as  follows: — Take  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  put  in  a pint  of  distilled  water,  add  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  liquor  am.  fortis,  and  then  shake  up  in  a wine 
bottle  for  a few  minutes.  It  will  pass  through  a filtei-paper 
clear  and  bright ; the  ammonia  will  cause  it  to  keep  well. 
Those  who  attempt  to  coat  a plate  with  albumen  for  the  first 
time  will  be  rather  surprised  and  disappointed  if  they  fancy 
it  will  go  on  like  collodion.  It  is  like  trying  to  hold  a drop 
of  mercury  on  a sheet  of  writing  paper.  Pour  from  a 
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measure  to  coat  a half-plate  a small  round  pool  ot  about  2 
drachms,  holding  it  steadily  ; or,  better  still,  placing  it  on  the 
top  of  a jar  ; have  a piece  of  card  ready  which  is  not  so  wide 
as  the  plate  by  half  an  inch,  and  with  this  smooth  it  over 
the  plate,  avoiding  air-bubbles,  and  not  letting  it  go  within 
a quarter  of  an  inch  of  each  side  ; pour  off  at  one  corner,  and 
set  in  a rack,  in  a cold  room,  free  from  dust.  If  the  room 
is  warm  (say  over  55°)  I find  ridges  form.  A careful  lad, 
with  once  showing,  can  do  four  dozen  in  an  hour.  When 
the  plates  have  set,  the  drop  at  bottom  is  wiped  off.  I see 
no  cuance  of  injury  to  the  bath.  Those  who  once  try  this 
will  not  leave  it  off.  It  is  a wrinkle,  and  I offer  my  thanks 
to  the  originator. 

In  total  distinction  to  the  above  stauds  india-rubber, 
whether  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  albumen,  or 
poured  on  the  finished  plate  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it,  or,  rather,  of  destroying  it.  In  spite  of  all  warnings,  I 
perceive  it  is  still  recommended  for  both  purposes.  Only  a 
few  weeks  since,  Dr.  Vogel,  the  talented  Berlin  corres- 
pondent of  this  journal,  recorded  the  loss  of  a number  of 
negatives  of  great  value  through  it ; Mr.  England,  also,  not 
long  since,  had  a serious  loss  through  it ; and,  besides  that, 
in  the  columns  of  this  paper  it  has  been  condemned  ; and 
still  I see  some  recommend  a preliminary  coatingfordry  plates. 
India-rubber  is  a very  destructible  gum  ; under  changes 
of  temperature  or  hygrometric  variation  it  loses  its  elasticity, 
becomes  first  brittle,  and  ultimately  is  reduced  to  a brown 
powder  having  neither  coherence  nor  any  of  the  properties 
of  the  original  substance.  This  is  not  theory,  it  is  simply  a re- 
cord of  actual  occurrences.  India-rubber  should  be  avoided. 

I come  to  the  latest  novelty,  Mr.  Sarony’s  new  pictures  ; 
they  are  perfectly  lovely,  and,  happily,  require  a great  deal 
more  skill,  taste,  and  discrimination  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  description. 

The  writer  of  this  ventures  to  express  his  great  regret  that 
the  introducer  should  have  thought  it  to  his  advantage  to 
patent  it.  It  is  so  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  was  known, 
and  who  knew  it,  before  a certain  time.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  photographers  to  freely  give,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  collaborateurs,  their  discoveries  and  improvements, 
and,  in  most  cases,  patents  have  simply  prevented  the  thing 
from  being  worked  ; and  this  result  I fear  in  the  present 
case.  I have  tried  a few  experiments,  and  find  that  one’s 
notion  of  what  a transparency  should  be,  has  to  be  modi- 
fied considerably  to  meet  the  case.  It  is  a very  different 
thing  to  look  down  upon  one  when  laid  on  paper,  to  what  it 
is  to  look  through  one  when  held  up  ; the  transparency 
suited  for  this  purpose  must  be  the  most  shadowy  thing 
imaginable,  and  yet  quite  free  from  heavy  shadows.  Lite- 
rally a sketch,  or  when  placed  in  position,  it  is  heavy,  mono- 
tonous, worthless. 

I have  found  collodion  much  diluted  to  be  better  than 
one  containing  a strong  charge ; the  exposure  is  long  for 
development  with  pyro  and  citric  acid.  I use  myself  the 
same  instrument  as  for  making  enlarged  negatives,  in  which 
the  operator  is  in  the  dark  room  forming  the  camera,  and 
the  image,  being  visible,  can  be  shaded  at  pleasure.  But  for 
the  patent  rights  this  would  give  a new  field  to  photo- 
graphers, for  the  results  are  charming. 

Before  Mr.  Sarony’s  details  appeared  in  the  News  of  the 
12th,  I had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  either  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  weak  liver  of  sulphur  were  required  to  give 
the  tone,  and  I rather  prefer  the  colour  thus  given  than  by 
bichloride  followed  by  hypo.  I had  also  tried  iron  and 
citric  acid  before  finding  pyro  was  used  by  Mr.  Sarony.  I 
have  not  yet  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to  their  respective 
value.  A novel  effect  in  portraiture  is  given  by  this  vig- 
netting, but,  of  course,  enlarged  transparencies,  backed  up 
with  paper,  were  done  years  ago ; I have  one  now  done  in 
I860.  I do  very  much  trust  that  the  restriction  on  this 
beautiful  process  may  be  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Sarony  will 
add  one  more  name  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  so 
freely  given  to  their  fellow-workers  their  inventions.  It  is 
from  this  practice  that  our  art  is  what  it  is  in  1869. 


FRENCH  PROGRESS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

M.  Jbanrenaud's  Communication. 

BY  WM.  BLAIR. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  I took  occasion  to  communi- 
cate a paper  to  a contemporary  journal  in  reference  to  a 
process  brought  out  in  France  by  M.  A.  Marion,  and 
patented  by  him  in  this  country,  and,  I presume,  also  in 
France.  That  process  was  the  same  in  principle  and 
almost  identical  in  detail  with  the  single  transfer  process 
to  albuminized  paper,  which  I had  long  before  published 
in  this  country.  I went  over  the  whole  details,  and  showed 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  processes  consisted 
in  some  minor  points  of  manipulation,  and  that  as  regarded 
the  Frenchman’s  method,  wherein  a steaming  apparatus 
was  introduced  for  coagulating  the  albumen,  and  rollers  for 
making  the  two  suifaces  adhere,  his  process  was  the  more 
complex  and  troublesome  of  the  two.  M.  Marion,  doubtless 
for  very  good  reasons,  has  since  declared  that  he  has  given 
up  his  patents.  But  I was  glad  to  see  that  the  process  was 
considered  worth  patenting,  although,  of  course,  the  patent 
could  not  have  been  maintained  if  it  had  been  tested. 

I refer  to  this  matter  just  now  because  I observe  that 
another  Frenchman,  M.  Jeanrenaud,  has  favoured  the  French 
Photographic  Society  (see  Photographic  News  of  March 
12th)  with  a communication,  couched  in  somewhat  high- 
sounding  diction,  detailing  the  particulars  of  a grand  im- 
provement which  he  has  effected  on  M.  Marion’s  process, 
and  which  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  by  spirits  previous  to  trans- 
ferring the  impressed  gelatine  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
up,  and  also  for  retaining  the  picture  as  its  final  support. 
This  I do  think  it  a decided  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  process ; but  it  so  happens  that  it  is  one  which 
I had  also  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  and  publishing 
long  ago.  It  will  be  found  distinctly  mentioned  in  my 
article  on  Carbon  Printing  by  Single  Transfer  in  Mr.  G. 
Wharton  Simpson's  Year-Book  of  Photography,  published 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  It  was  first  published 
by  me  in  connection  with  this  very  process  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Notes  of  June  1867.  I had  used  coagulated  albu- 
men even  some  time  before  that  for  attaching  the  black 
tissue  to  albuminized  paper,  but  in  a process  slightly 
different  from  that  referred  to.  The  use  of  it  in  the  one 
process,  however,  led  me  to  use  it  in  the  other,  and  I found 
it  a decided  advantage  and  convenience. 

Thece  things  show  that  in  France  they  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  what  is  doing  in  this  country,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  journals  here  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  for  in  like  manner  much  may 
be  done  in  France  that  we  are  equally  unaware  of,  for  at 
least  some  time  afterwards.  I take  M.  Jeanrenaud’s  com- 
munication as,  at  any  rate,  a certificate  by  him  to  the  value 
which  he  attaches  to  the  improvement  which  he  thinks 
he  has  introduced,  and  which,  indeed,  he  may  have  hit  upon 
in  ignorance  of  its  being  known  and  practised  before. 

To  obviate  the  transposed  position  of  the  objects  in  the 
print  taken  by  this  process  from  an  oidinary  negative,  he 
also  notices  the  necessity  of  reversing  the  negative  or  cliche 
from  which  is  printed,  either  by  lighting  it  through  the 
glass  plate  in  the  camera,  or  transferring  it  to  a transparent 
medium  afterwards.  This  also  has  been  known  and  prac- 
tised in  this  country  now  for  a considerable  number  of 
years. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  is  so  carried  away  by  his  discovery  of  the 
use  of  coagulated  albumen  that  he  talks  of  the  use  of  india- 
rubber  varnish  for  transferring  as  now  the  old  method, 
which  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  superseded  ; and  he  character- 
izes that  method  as  slow,  dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  costly — 
a very  bad  character,  certainly,  he  thus  gives  it.  I do  not 
know  what  the  Autotype  Company  will  say  to  that.  I 
suppose  they  will  not  admit  the  charge,  but  deal  with  it  as 
an  exaggeration.  However,  I fear  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
Frenchman’s  statement,  and  which  cannot  be  altogether 
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rain  said.  So  far  a?  tut  otd  experience  s"^s.  bow?i-ev.  I 
ns  sit  that  ff  we  are  prepared  to  pat  up  with  the  incon-  ' 
Tenieooes  refr-red  to,  there  is  no  medium  thu  I hare 
wrought  with  that  surpi--.-s  the  india-rubbrr  in  holding  to 
the  gelatine  til!  the  half  shades  are  completely  secured  in 
thr  washing  of  the  print,  it  the  inner  -a  a-  v>een  properly 
effected.  This  f ascribe  to  two  canses : nrst.  tar  half- 
creasy  time  of  the  rubber  varnish.  that  repels,  to  some 
extent,  the  dose  approach  of  the  warm  water,  at  least  pre- 
vents it  from  gertiug  behind  the  impress  i him.  and  so 
alio vc  the  finer  half  shs  to  1 inner  and  keep  th eir  hold  for 
a time,  til!  the  other  gradati  ons  of  the  prim  are  wT!  t -r-ugbt 
np ; and.  second,  its  waterproof  character,  by  which  it 
prevents  the  escape  cf  any  of  the  bichromate  through  the  ' 
back  of  the  paper.  an  1 necessitous  the  escape  of  the  whole 
soluble  matter,  including  the  Miwlxed  bichromate  itself  in 
froat. 

It  was  from  observing  this  peculiarity  of  rubber  varnish 
tint  I was  led  to  iitndaee  what  I further  im- 

provement in  the  alba  men  process,  as  practised  by  myself, 
and  that  was.  to  expose  the  bark  of  the  albuminized  paper  to 
light  for  a short  time  after  it  had  be  n pressed  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  contact  with  the  impressed  gelatine  tissue,  and  had 
absorbed  the  bichroma:,  which  th.  m cl-nre  brought  oc;  of 
the  gelatine-  This  fixes  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
bichromate  intoth?  back  of  the  al  bumiaiae-d  paper  without 
dark- ring  the  trout  ot  it.  to  which  the  picture  is  attached, 
and  renders  it  less  permeable  to  the  bichr.  mate  in  the  tissue 
during  the  p recess  cf  washing.  If  carried  too  far  i:  will,  cf 
cour-  ic-wer  :h  i:ghts.  and  this  i guari— i again-- 

This  also  exes  the  attachment  of  the  print  more  fiimlv.  and 
nas  cener  advantages.  In  toe  ccurse  of  anxher  vear  I 
supp"-  we  may  look  for  this  latter  :m;  : ■ m nt  bt  ug  dis- 
covered in  France,  and  announced  with  all  the  formality 
which  its  importance  demands,  fa*  they  know  howto  do 
these  things  in  France. 

Brifix  i,  Pirfk.  March  loti,  lbf9. 


THE  WOODBUEYTTPE.  OP.  PHOTO-BELIEF 
PROCESS. 

BT  WiLTXi  B.  WOODBrBT.* 

Ii  is  ns  :;cr  y in  since  1 he.  r Honour  of  i u cri- 1 : :1  n g 
my  prxess  to  the  notice  of  this  Society.  I think  now  that 
it  was  at  that  time  nard’y  in  a sumciemlv  developed  state 
to  warrant  its  being  brought  before  the  world.  Being,  un- 
like most  so-called  new  processes,  entirely  novel  in  irearlv  all 
its  parts,  and  therefore  neoesdtatir.g  special  machinery  anl 
manipulations,  an  exten  ded  tints  nas  L-.-ea  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  anything  like  perfection.  Many  at  first  apparently 
insurmountable  diScolties  have  Lad  to  be  overcome,  which. 
I tu  happy  to  say,  continued  experiments  have  enabled  me 
to  do. 

I win  say  nothing  of  its  unfortunate  career  in  a business 
point  of  view,  a;  that  would  be  on:  of  place  here. 

In  all  its  main  features  The  process  to  Ik  worked  before 
you  this  evening  is  identical  with  what  it  was  four  years 
ago.  it  be  keg  only  in  small  matters  of  detail,  which  prac- 
tice alone  could  determine,  that  any  change  has  been 
made. 

I should  have  been  happy,  had  it  been  practicable,  to 
illustrate  the  whole  of  the  process  at  this  meeting.  This 
womd  nave  tt-cessi  rated  ay  bringing  the  hydraulic  press 
with  whkh  the  metal  moulds  are  made  from  the  gelatine 
relief.  As  tnis  pres  weighs  about  a ton,  you  will  "see  the 
impracticability  of  such  an  arrangement ; ail,  therefore,  that 
can  be  practically  shown  to  you  this  evening  will  be  the 
actual  printing  on  paper  and  glass. 

The  gelatine  relief,  which  is,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
tBe  starting  point  cf  the  process,  is  obtained  by  exposing  a 


thin  dry  sheet  of  bichrorostired  gelatine  under  a negative 
. dense  by  preference)  to  a fixed  point  of  light,  such  as  the 
sun.  electric,  or  other  artificial  light.  The  parts  left  soluble 
are  then  washed  away  by  the  continued  action  of  warm 
water,  the  insoluble  part  which  remains  forming  the  relief, 
which,  u drying.  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  its  reverse  to 
the  metal  p'ste  or  intaglio  printing-surface.  With  ordinary 
care  twenty  metal  plates  may  be  obtained  from  the  one 
gelatine  relief,  each  plate  itself  capable  of  furnishing  from 
to  ' V1  perfect  impressions : so  that  with  the  small 
amount  of  risk  incurred  to  the  negative  by  once  exposing  to 
the  light  we  can  produce  as  many  as  12.000  impres- 
sions. 

In  this  metal  intaglio,  as  you  will  p-:roeive.  the  most  in- 
t us?  parts  of  the  ph  otograph  are  represented  by  the  deepest 
hollows,  and  the  half-tones  by  hollows  proportionately  less 
profound.  New.  a semi-transparent  mixture  of  colour  and 
gelatine,  or  other  substance  (its  density  being  such  that  the 
quantity  lying  in  the  deepest  portions  represents  black),  will 
give  all  the  gradations  from  that  io  white,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  mould,  and 
which,  in  the  process  of  taking  the  impressions,  comes  in 
absolute  contact  with  the  paper,  consequently  forcing  all  the 
c lour  from  those  parts.  By  these  means  a result  is  obtained 
which  no  other  process  of  printing  has  ever  given,  except 
ph orography,  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  a printing  pro- 
cess. In  the  principle  here  involved,  of  different  thick- 
I Bean,  and  consequently  tones,  of  a semi-transparent  mate- 
rial. lies  the  sou!  of  the  process,  the  rest  being  pure  mechani- 
. cal  contrivances.  The  only  analogous  results  we  can  find 
are  the  German  porcelain  transparencies,  where  different 
thicknesses  of  a uniform  material  give  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  I .may  here  mention,  en  passant,  that  these  can  be 
obtained  by  the  same  means  from  pi  tographic  negatives  ; 
though  in  this  case  a relief  much  more  pronounced  is  neces- 
sary. Tne  amount  of  colouring  matter  used  in  the  ink  will 
■depend  much  on  the  depth  of  the  intaglio  mould,  as  the 
same  ink  with  a slightly  impressed  mould  would  give  a 
thin,  weak  image,  when,  with  a deep  one.  an  intense  image 
wmld  result-  Here,  again,  a great  power  is  given  : from  a 
weak  negative,  by  regulating  the  amount  of  bichromate, 
time  of  exposure,  ic,  a mould  may  be  got  from  which 
strong,  vigorous  prints  may  be  obtained ; and  from  an  over- 
developed dense  negative  a result  full  of  half-tone  may  be 
produced.  The  amount  of  gelatine  necessary  to  cause  the 
setting  of  the  ink.  so  that  it  may  leave  the  mould,  is  so 
small  that  it  really  becomes,  on  drying,  no  more  than  the 
size  used  in  water-colour  drawing.  At  exceedingly  high 
:-mp  ratures  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  use  a greater  propor- 
tion of  gelatine.  By  varying  the  quantities  a brilliant  or  a 
matt  sciface  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure. 

The  proof,  as  it  comes  from  the  mould,  is  now  rather 
a delicate  subject : a drop  of  warm  water  would  cause  it  to 
dissolve  at  once;  but  immtrse  it  for  a few  minutes  in  a bath 
of  alum,  and  it  at  once  becomes  a solid  affair,  which  boiling 
wRter  will  not  remove.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
would  stand  the  action  of  the  latter  in  combination  with 
I that  of  a scrubbing-brush.  Many  other  agents  would  do 
the  fixing  as  well ; bnt  alum  seems  to  answer  all  purposes, 
being  cheap  and  inoffensive.  There  are  a number  of  appli- 
cations to  which  this  process  may  be  applied,  bat  time  is 
accessary  for  tbeir  fall  development.  Amongst  the  most 
valuable  is  that  of  printing  in  an  enamel  colour,  and  trans- 
ferring tie  prints  to  porcelain  or  pottery  ; the  most  brilliant 
results  could  thus  be  obtained  at  a very  small  cost.  Amongst 
the  curious  uses  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied,  I may 
mention  teat  the  firm  in  Paris,  Messrs.  Guupil  and  Co.,  who 
are  working  my  process  on  a vety  large  scale,  and  of  whose 
reproductions  of  paintings  you  see  a few  examples  here  this 
evening,  are  in  treaty  with  one  of  the  foreign  Governments 
to  produce  their  postage  stamps. 

As  too  will  learn  more  by  what  you  see  of  the  working  of 
the  process  than  from  all  I could  tell  you,  I will  leave  it  to- 
speak  for  itself. 


tefcre  tbe  sodscj  * Loaioc.  Hara  Wih,  ls». 
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working  population  reside,  you  would  hardly  insist  that 
that  man  should  work  at  prices  not  within  the  reach  of  his 
immediate  connection.  Photography  must  be  looked  at  in 
the  li|Tht  of  a business  as  well  as  in  the  artistic  sense.  Many 
are  needy  because  they  stick  out  for  what  they  call  their 
price,  and  let  others  come  in  who  rob  them  ol  their  connec- 
tion. and  they,  poor  fellows,  collapse. 

When  photography  commenced  there  was  the  world  to 
be^in  on  ; but  now  it  is  only  the  rising  generation  and  some 
few  who  drop  in  and  have  never  been  satisfied,  and,  perhaps, 
never  will.  It  is  not  always  the  best  hands  who  get  the 
best  paid.  The  British  public,  I am  sorry  to  say,  are  not 
educated  to  appreciate  art ; they  generally  go  in  for  what  is 
cheap.  As  to  the  3s.  people,  they,  perhaps,  are  amatjurs 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  fu'ly  proficient  to  charge 
more,  and  are  practising  at  the  public  s expense.  \ ouis 
respectfully,  H-lley. 

March  13th,  1869. 


PRELIMINARY  COATINGS-WAXING  GLASS  - 
DOCTORING  BATHS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a substratum  for  dry  plates,  Mr.  Phipps 
mentions  india-rubber  and  albumen.  But  why  is  gelatine 
overlooked?  It  is  less  injurious  to  the  bath  than  albumen, 
and  certain  to  prevent  blistering  during  development,  and 
also,  I believe,  the  cracking  or  blistering  ol  the  varnished 
film  if  exposed  to  moderate  extremes  of  weather  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  plates  on  plain  glass.  lor  the  wet 
process  wax  has  been  frequently  said  to  make  old,  much- 
used  glasses  serviceable.  We  have  tried  it  lately  with  con- 
siderable, though  not  quite  perfect,  success.  But  there  are 
two  points  on  which  I should  like  to  feel  more  satisfied. 
1st.  As  wax  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  some  wax,  though  very 
little,  is  left  on  the  plates,  is  it  likely,  if  frequently  used,  to 
injure  the  collodion  ? 2nd.  As  it  is  used  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  collodion  films,  is  it  likely  to  make  the  varnished 
negative  more  liable  to  blister? 

Though  so  much  has  been  said  lately  about  curing  dis- 
ordered baths,  I have  one  now  that  I do  not  know  how  to  cure. 
For  some  time  I have  kept  a stocK  of  baths  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  using  them  in  rotation,  and  find  the  plan  answer 
well.  Last  autumn,  to  one  of  the  baths  which  was  weak  I 
added  about  12  grains  per  ounce  of  crystal  nitrate  of  silver, 
to  strengthen  it  for  winter  use.  A plate  sensitized  in  it, 
when  developed  with  iron,  was  covered,  especially  towards 
the  thick  end,  with  minute  black  specks.  I laid  the  bath 
aside  for  some  weeks,  but,  when  tried  again,  the  effect  was  the 

same.  Then  permanganate  was  tried  without  benefit,  then 

sunning  with  oxide  of  silver  for  some  days,  and  after- 
wards with  chloride  of  barium  ; but  still  no  benefit.  All 
through  the  bath  has  had  no  other  defect.  Can  you  inform 
me  the  cause  of  the  specks?  If  the  silver  happened  to  run 
in  streaks  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  plates,  they  were 
deposited  so  densely  as  to  ruin  the  negative.  I have  cured 
some  baths,  for  a time,  with  success.  But  as  doctored  baths 
usually  seem  less  sensitive  and  more  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  the  most  satisfactory  cure  appears  to  be  to  throw  them 
down  and  mix  fresh.— I am,  dear  sir,  youis  truly, 

Ed.  Seelet. 

[The  black  spots  are  perplexing.  Have  you  tried  adding 
nitric  acid  freely?  Practically,  wax  is  found  to  be  free  from 
the  evils  you  fear  when  used  as  a preliminary  coating  ?] 


THE  URANIUM  INTENSIFIER. 

Sir,— Dr.  Anthony  has,  in  your  last  number,  clearly  and 
s itisfactorily  explained  the  reason  why  over-exposure  is  so 
fatal  to  success  in  using  the  uranium  intensifier.  My  prin- 
cipal reason  for  objecting  to  the  employment  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  is,  strange  to  say,  that  it  is  apt  to  cause,  in  my 
hands  at  least,  the  very  evil  which  Dr.  Anthony  considers 


it  ought  to  obviate,  viz.,  a granular  deposit  upon  the  nega- 
tive film. 

1 have  several  times  used  samples  of  this  salt  obtaiued  from 
the  most  reliable  sources,  and  have  always moreor  lesssuffered 
from  the  evil  referred  to,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  caveful 
filtration.  I have  also  observed  a much  greater  liability  to 
brown  patches  and  stains  than  has  ever  been  the  case  when 
the  persulphate  has  been  employed.  Then,  again,  the  solu- 
tion, when  made  with  the  nitrate,  seems  to  deteriorate  much 
more  rapidly  than  when  the  persulphate  formed  one  of  its 
constituent  elements.  I find  the  contents  of  a large  waste 
bottle — the  gradual  accumulations  of  the  last  eighteen 
months — as  perfectly  reliable  for  use  as  when  the  persul- 
phate and  the  red  prussiate  of  potassium  were  first  mixed. 
On  the  contrary,  a solution  made  with  nitrate  at  a much 
later  period  bad  soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  useless.  The 
latter  is,  I believe,  much  the  more  acid  salt  of  the  two.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  by  a well-known  photographic 
chemist,  that  this  fact  may  explain  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  persulphate. 

Dr.  Anthony  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
tosulphate of  uranium  is  quite  inoperative  for  intensifying 
purposes.  As  regards  the  peculiar  property  of  gold  in 
rendering  negatives  unchangeable  by  the  action  of  light,  I 
think  we  have  a parallel  instance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Winter’s 
bichloride  and  gold  intensifier. 

Every  one  who  has  frequently  used  the  mercury  salt  alone 
is  of  course  aware  how  negatives  deteriorate,  and  become  in 
many  cases  useless  after  a time.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  addition  of  gold  is  as  efficacious  as  a remedy  for 
the  drawback  in  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  as  it  is 
when  added  to  the  uranium  intensifier.  If  such  be  the  case 
it  would  be  interesting  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  the  chemical 
causes  of  such  a result.  I am  not  without  hope  that  Mr. 
Hughes  or  Dr.  Anthony  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  should  their  further  experience  of 
the  modified  uranium  intensifier  tend  to  confirm  the  views 
of — Your  obedient  servant,  II.  J.  C.  Andrews. 

Lower  Norwood,  13<A  March,  1869. 


CRACKED  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Several  letters  have  appeared  in  your  Photo- 
graphic News  on  this  subject.  Maj*  I ask  your  corre- 
spondents who  are  troubled  with  cracked  plates  if  they  fix 
with  hypo  soda?  If  so,  they  need  seek  no  further  for  the 
cause,  as  soda  fixing,  in  my  experience,  is  fatal  to  the 
permanency  of  the  film.  I have  looked  over  many  dozens 
of  plates  which  I took  twelve  and  fourteen  years  ago:  they 
are  as  perfect  as  they  were  when  put  in  the  grooved  boxes. 
I always  fix  with  cyanide,  and  use  Ponting's  varnish. — 
Yours  truly,  An  Amateur. 

October  lbth,  1869. 


procccimujs  of  ^ocicUfS. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  inst., 
Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutos  of  the  previous  meeting,  Mr. 
Sarony  and  Mr.  Cobb  were  admitted  members. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  some  photo-crayons  by  Mr. 
Sarony,  and  explained  the  method  by  which  they  wore  pro- 
duced. The  pictures  were  handed  among  the  members,  and 
created  great  interest.  Mr.  Sarony  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting,  but  had  to  leave  before  the  subject  was  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Henderson,  alluding  to  this,  said  that  had  Mr.  Sarony 
remained  ho  would  have  asked  one  or  two  questions,  which, 
however,  lie  would  ask  Mr.  Taylor  instoad.  First,  was  the 
process  patented  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor  said  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  asked  wherein  lay  the  originality  or 
novelty  of  the  process  by  virtue  of  which  a patent  had  been 
obtained. 

Mr.  Taylor  believed  that  the  novelty  lay  in  the  application 
of  a sheet  of  drawing-paper  containing  certain  crayon-like  lines 
and  hatchings  to  the  back  of  a transparency,  enlarged  or  other- 
wise, the  paper  not  being  placed  in  optical  contact  with  the 
transparency.  Ho  further  said  that  he  understood  Mr.  Sarony’s 
principal  design  in  patenting  the  application  was  to  keep  the 
process  select,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  photographers  as  would 
not  make  portraits  in  that  style  at  very  low  pricos,  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  operations  and  the  small  cost  of  the  materials 
would  otherwise  enable  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  if  the  pictures  before  them  were  pro- 
duced from  ordinary  printing  carte  negatives,  or  from  thin 
negatives  taken  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Taylor  believed  that  they  were  all  produced  from  ordin- 
ary printiug  negatives.  Indeed,  one  point  which  Mr.  Sarouy 
had  specially  dwelt  upon  was  the  fact  that  after  supplying  as 
many  cartes  from  a negative  as  were  required,  an  enlaigement 
could  then  bo  made  in  the  mannor  he  had  described,  put  into  a 
frame,  and  sent  home  on  approbation,  the  chances  being  that  it 
would  be  kept.  Even  if  it  were  not  kept,  the  loss  to  the  photo- 
grapher would  be  trivial,  for  the  same  glass  and  fittings  could 
be  used  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  had  recently  had  much  practice  in 
tho  printing  of  transparencies,  and  he  could  not  see  how  such 
softness  could  be  obtained  from  an  ordinary  printing  negative. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  a delicate  picture  could  bo  obtained 
oven  from  an  intense  negative,  provided  pyrogallic  acid  wore 
used  for  tho  development ; it  would  be  more  difficult  to  effoct 
this  it  iron  were  used. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  Mr.  Sarony’s  negatives  wore  rather 
thin,  and  marvellously  clear. 

Some  discussion  having  arisen  concerning  the  tones  of  tho 
pictures, 

Mr.  Henderson  said  ho  liked  tho  tones,  but  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  have  tho  command  of  a warmer  tone,  which  was 
difficult  to  get  by  reflected  liglit ; for  anything  that  would  tend 
to  warm  tho  tones  would  increase  tho  density  of  tho  picture,  and 
mar  the  effect  by  reflected  light. 

Mr.  Blanchard  observed  that  the  collodion  could  bo  thinned, 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  after  manipulations  requisite  to  improve 
the  tone. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that,  theoretically  speaking,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard was  right ; but,  practically,  tho  difficulty  was  great  and 
almost  insurmountable.  With  a thin  collodion  they  got  hala- 
tion, and,  if  the  proportion  of  iodizer  were  increased,  they  got 
density. 

Mr.  Blanchard  considered  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  either  a warm  or  grey  tone.  A fine  warm  tone  could 
be  obtained  from  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. 

Mr.  Foxlee  spoko  of  tho  greater  facility  of  getting  a warm 
tone  by  transmitted  than  by  reflected  light. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  the  paper  behind  not  being  in 
optical  contact  with  the  picture,  the  tone  was  due  partly  to 
transmitted  and  partly  to  reflected  light. 

Mr  Blanchard  then  tried  the  effect  of  placing  a piece  of 
paper  in  optical  contact  by  wetting  it,  when  the  beauty  and 
vigour  of  the  picture  were  greatly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Hart  considered  the  pictures  so  good  that  if  the  tono 
were  altered  in  any  way  it  would  mar  tho  effect,  for,  in  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Sarony  had  hit  the  exact  thing. 

Mr.  Howard  said  they  had  got  all  tho  vigour  which  was 
aimed  so  much  at  in  lithographic  work. 

Mr.  How  considered  that  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  was 
only  matched  by  tho  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  their  production. 

Mr.  Werge,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  others  having  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  crayon  photographs, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  looking  at  tho  pictures  which  had 
evoked  such  a great  amount  of  interest,  and  knowing  that  no 
new  effect  was  ever  brought  to  such  perfection  without  much 
labour  and  pains,  they  as  a Society  had  to  express  their 
gratification  with  them,  and  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Sarony  and 
Mr.  Taylor  in  connection  with  their  exhibition. 


The  Chairman  said  that  a subject  had  been  selected  from 
the  Question-Box  for  discussion  that  evening,  the  question 
being — “ Whether  is  the  Wet  or  Dry  Collodion  Process  tho 
Best  for  a Landscape  Photographer  to  Exclusively  Employ  ? ” 
Ho  called  upon  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  to  open  the  discussion. 

[We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  remainder  of  this  repor^ 
containing  Mr.  Taylor’s  excellent  remarks  aud  tho  interesting 
discussion  which  followed,  until  our  next.] 


&alk  iu  tin  jStu&io. 


Mr.  Sarony’s  Photo-Crayons.— Mr.  Sarony  asks  us  to 
intimate  to  those  photographers  who  have  already  applied  for 
licenses  that  the  whole  of  tho  ten  varied  tints  and  desigus  are 
not  yet  ready.  Half  tho  number  will  be  ready  in  a few  days, 
and  tho  remainder  in  a few  weeks.  Some  further  examples 
we  have  seen  are  of  still  higher  quality  in  tone  and  delicacy 
than  the  first.  We  hope  to  give  more  details  shortly  of  tho 
improvements.  Mr.  Sarony  informs  us  that  he  has  devised  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  cheap  enlarging  camera,  the  design  of 
which  he  will  furnish  to  licensees,  or  he  will  make  it  for  them 
at  cost  price.  More  on  this  subject  in  our  next. 

The  Gum-Gallic  Process. — We  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  some  scores  of  plates  by  this  process,  taken  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Whiting  in  the  Highlands  last  autumn.  We 
have  never  seen  a more  perfect  series  of  negatives,  excellent 
alike  in  delicacy,  force,  cleanness,  and  free  from  technical  de- 
fects. No  process  gives  negatives  so  like  those  produced  on 
wet  collodion ; and  Mr.  Whiting,  an  old  dry-plate  worker, 
states  he  never  met  with  such  certainty  and  immunity  from 
defects  in  any  process  before.  Tho  plates  were  prepared  with- 
out reference  to  any  special  mode  of  development ; but  one 
plate  having  been  tried  by  each  of  the  three  modes—  iron,  acid 
pyro,  and  alkaline  pyro — the  iron  development  was  found  best, 
and  all  were  developed  by  it,  many  of  them  weeks  after  expo- 
sure. We  saw  every  plate  produced,  whether  success  or  com- 
parative failure,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  under- 
exposed plates  on  dark  subjects,  and  one  with  a slightly  torn 
film,  there  was  scarcely  a plate  which  was  not  technically  per- 
fect, and  printable  up  to  the  extreme  corners. 

Carbon  Prints  without  Transfer. — We  described  a few 
months  ago  some  very  excellent  examples  of  carbon  printing, 
in  which  fine  half-tone  was  obtained  without  the  necessity  of 
any  transferring  operations.  These  prints  were  by  Mr.  Blair, 
of  Perth,  a gentleman  well  known  for  his  indefatigable  efforts 
iu  the  improvement  of  carbon  printing,  to  wbich  he  has  largoly 
contributed  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Blair  has  resolved 
to  publish  the  process,  together  with  much  other  information 
based  upon  his  own  experimental  research  in  this  direction,  in 
a pamphlet  to  be  issued  by  subscription  at  half-a-crown  each  ; 
with  one  proviso,  however : The  work  will  only  be  published 
on  condition  that  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Blair  has  expended  much  money  and  time  on  carbon 
printing,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  patent  his  new  process  ; but 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  guaranteed  from  loss  : he  will 
publish,  therefore,  if  the  necessary  subscriptions  are  forth- 
coming. We  advise  all  our  readers  interested  in  such  an 
important  point  to  send  their  names  to  Mr.  Blair  without  any 
delay,  so  as  to  enable  him,  without  risk,  to  proceed  with  print- 
ing his  work. 

Fire  in  a Photographic  Studio. — We  learn  from  tho 
Surrey  Comet,  with  much  regret,  that  at  an  early  hour  on 
Friday  morning  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield  and  his  family  were 
aroused  by  an  alarm  ot  fire  in  a cottage  adjoining  his  residence, 
which  is  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  storing  negatives, 
photographs, &c.  About  oneo’clock  in  the  morning  P.S.  Johnson 
saw  flames  and  smoke  issuing  from  the  building,  and  instantly 
gave  the  alarm.  With  as  much  speed  as  possible  the  Kingston 
fire  brigade  with  the  fire  engine  went  to  the  spot ; and  Inspec- 
tor Armstrong  with  a number  ot  police  officers  also  assisted, 
doing  good  service.  The  fire  burnt  with  such  fierceness  that, 
although  it  was  raging  two  hours  only,  the  building  was  burnt 
through  to  the  roof,  and  the  contents  of  three  out  of  tho  four 
rooms  were  destroyed,  or  injured  in  such  a manner  that  they 
are  useless.  The  contents  of  the  other  room  were  much 
damaged  by  the  water,  although  they  were  not  reached  by  the 
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flames,  their  escape  being  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  door 
communicating  with  the  room  was  shut,  so  acting  as  a barrier 
to  tho  flames  and  preventing  any  draught  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Sedgfield  was  able  to  save  a number  of  negatives  and  other 
articles,  which  were  placed  in  a room  upstairs,  before  they  were 
injured  by  the  flames  ; but  he  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  destruction  of  a large  quantity  of  valuable  negatives, 
which  cannot  bo  replaced.  A groat  quantity  of  other  property, 
including  a camera  worth  £25,  was  either  consumed  by  the 
flames  or  rendered  useless.  A heavy  iron  press,  which  stood 
in  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  fell  through  the  ceiling  to  the  room 
below  while  the  tire  was  raging,  carrying  part  of  the  floor  with 
it.  The  stock  was  insured  in  the  County  Insurance  Office, 
and  the  building  in  the  Sun  Office.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  originated  in  one  of  the 
ground  floor  rooms,  in  tho  fire-place  of  which  there  had  been  a 
fire  the  day  before.  It  is  gratifying  to  state,  both  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Sedgfield  and  his  numerous  customers,  that  the  labora- 
tory and  printing  department  entirely  escaped  unhurt,  and 
the  business  will  not  suffer  any  interruption. 

New  Element. — Mr.  II.  C.  Sorbv,  in  the  course  of  some 
recent  spectroscopic  researches,  has  discovered  a new  element, 
to  which  ho  proposes  to  give  the  name  of  Jargonium.  The 
Chemical  News  enters  into  tho  matter  in  detail.  Mr.  Sorby 
says  : — “ Jargouia  is  an  earth  closely  allied  to  zirconia,  existing 
in  small  quantity  in  zircons  from  various  localities,  but  consti- 
tuting the  chief  ingredient  of  some  of  the  jargons  from  Ceylon. 
It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  zirconia  and  all  other  known 
elementary  substances  by  the  following  very  remarkable  pro- 
perties. The  natural  silicate  is  almost,  if  not  quite  colourless, 
and  yet  it  gives  a spectrum  which  shows  above  a dozen  narrow 
black  lines,  much  more  distinct  than  even  those  characteristic 
of  salts  of  didymium.  When  melted  with  borax  it  gives  a 
glassy  bead,  clear  and  colourless  both  hot  and  cold,  and  no  trace 
of  absorption  bands  can  be  seen  in  the  spectrum  ; but  if  the 
borax  bead  be  saturated  at  a high  temperature,  and  flamed,  so 
that  it  may  be  filled  with  crystals  of  borate  of  jargonia,  tho 
spectrum  shows  four  distinct  absorption  bands,  unlike  those  duo 
to  any  other  known  substance.” 

Old  Negative  Baths  for  Printing. — Dr.  Vogel  says  that 
he  has  tor  years  used  up  his  old  negative  baths  as  printing  baths, 
and  has  fouud  them  answer  perfectly.  “ Lately,”  ho  says,  in 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  “ I have  heard  many  complaints 
that  these  baths  will  not  work ; and  these  complaints  are  the 
more  inexplicable  to  me  as  1 myself  have  been  working  for 
years  with  them.  I found,  by  accident,  the  cause  of  these 
complaints  ; i.  e.,  the  iodide  of  silver  which  is  contained  in  the 
negative  baths  should  bo  removed  before  using  them  for  print- 
ing purposes.  One  of  my  pupils  neglected  to  remove  the  iodide 
of  silver,  and  obtained  prints  which  refused  to  tone.  He  then 
removed  the  iodide  of  silver  from  tho  bath,  and  had  no  further 
trouble.  The  iodide  of  silver  is  easily  removed.  The  bath  is 
simply  mixed  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water ; it  is  well 
shaken,  left  to  settle,  and  tho  clear  portion  is  poured  off.  It 
is  now  evaporated  to  the  strength  of  1 : 8.” 


^orrcsgonbfnts. 


To  Agents  and  Advertisers.— Next  Friday  being  Good 
Friday,  the  Photographic  News  will  be  published  on 
Thursday,  March  25th.  Advertisers  should  send  in  their 
Announcements  not  later  than  Wednesday  tho  24th. 

A Northern  Photographer. — Your  attempt  at  combination 
printing  is  exceedingly  successful,  tho  result  possessing  many 
points  of  merit  as  a picture.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of 
your  work. 

T. — The  dimensions  of  your  proposed  studio  are  very  good.  The 
only  point  in  whicli  we  should  suggest  a modification,  if 
convenient,  is  the  length.  We  should  prefer  26  feet  or  27  feet 
to  24  feet.  2.  Tho  amount  of  glass  (12  feet)  will  answer  very 
well.  3.  As  a rule,  tho  wider  the  panes  and  the  fewer  tho  sash- 
bars  the  better,  as,  of  course,  each  sash-bar  interrupts  the  light  ; 
but  18  inches  width  in  each  pane  will  do.  4.  The  quality  of  the 
lass  is  an  important  question,  and  ono  on  which,  after  much 
iscussion,  many  opinions  prevail.  Our  own  conviction  is  in 
favour  of  common  sheet  glass.  There  is  a Belgian  sheet  of  a 
bluish  green  tint  which  answers  well.  White  glasses  generally 


become  somewhat  yellow  under  tho  action  of  sunlight,  and  in  tho 
course  of  a few  years  tho  quantity  of  actinic  light  admitted  is 
generally  sensibly  diminished  with  all  glass.  It  is  wise,  there- 
fore, to  use  the  cheapest,  ami  to  renew  it  once  in  a few  years,  when 
it  has  been  fouud  to  be  injuriously  changed.  5.  We  should  not 
have  any  front-light.  The  side  and  top-light  in  advance  of  the 
sitter  will  afford  sufficient  front-light.  Your  general  design  seems 
good. 

S.  O.  L. — We  have  only  used  one  ebonite  bath,  and  our  expcrienco 
with  it  was  satisfactory.  If,  after  use,  it  bo  kept  for  a long  time 
empty,  we  believe  it  may  buckle  in  the  way  you  describe;  but  if 
kept  full  it  will  not  do  so.  We  can  only  speak  certainly  of  our 
own  experience,  and,  so  far  as  one  bath  was  concerned,  it  was 
satisfactory,  as  we  have  stated.  We  have  a very  strong  prejudice 
in  favour  of  glass;  hut  the  weight  and  risk  of  breakage  arc 
serious  drawbacks.  Wo  used  for  some  time,  with  advantage,  a 
wooden  bath  lined  with  pure  sheet  india-rubber  stretched  tight 
over  tho  insides,  and  fastened  in  at  the  joints  in  making.  It  was 
exceedingly  light,  and  answered  perfectly.  2.  We  fear  that  orange 
shellac  would  not  render  glass  adiactinic.  Its  colour  is  really  a 
brown,  and  we  fear  that  it  would  transmit  actinic  light  in  greater 
degree  that  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed.  A chrome  yellow  or 
orange  in  varnish  is  the  best  protection  against  actinic  light. 

J.  II.  Underwood. — Our  own  preference  is  for  a ridge-roof,  as 
giving  the  most  simple  and  most  manageable  lighting.  We  have 
had  opportunity  of  examining  very  many  studios,  and  in  more 
instances  than  one  have  known  where  glass-rooms  on  the  principle 
of  that  enclosed  have  proved  such  failures  that  they  have  been 
pulled  down  and  ridge-roofs  substituted.  The  great  defect  of  the 
design  enclosed  is,  that  it  admits  too  much  front  and  top  front  ■ 
light.  The  general  proportions  are  good,  and,  if  the  design  be 
persevered  in,  by  all  means  let  the  side-light  be  continued  quite  to 
tho  top,  so  as  to  be  almost  sufficient  when  the  bulk  of  the  front- 
light  is  stopped  out  by  blinds,  as  it  will  often  require  to  be.  With 
the  bulk  of  the  front-light  removed,  and  the  side-light  carried  to 
the  top,  tho  studio  would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Itejlander 
at  Haverstock  Hill,  which  answers  well. 

J.  O.  Smith. — You  do  not  give  us  sufficient  information  to  enable 
us  to  help  you.  You  do  not  state  whether  the  subject  is  portrait 
or  landscape,  whether  with  portrait  lens  or  landscape  lens,  whether 
with  full  aperture  or  with  stop.  The  falling  off  maybe  due  to 
imperfect  illumination.  It  may  bo  due  to  imperfect  covering 
power  in  the  lens,  or  to  a variety  of  other  circumstances.  Write 
again  with  much  fuller  particulars.  2.  Wo  have  not  found  that 
permanganate  of  potash  loosened  the  film. 

A.  E.  D. — We  agree  in  your  estimate  of  the  unsuitability  of  india- 
rubber  for  mounting.  There  are  various  substances  which  have 
the  effect  of  coagulating  gelatine  or  rendering  it  insoluble — such 
as  tannin,  common  alum,  &c.  Chrome  alum  is,  however,  the 
most  effectual,  as  a very  small  trace  is  sufficient.  Tho  mode  of 
operation  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  most  cor- 
rect view  of  its  action  is,  we  believe,  that  we  described  in  our  work 
on  printing  in  pigments,  in  which  the  insolubility  is  ascribed  to  a 
combination  between  the  gelatine  and  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium. 
See  also  articles  by  Mr.  Swan  on  pp.  381  and  446  of  our  1 1th 
Volume. 

Anxious.— The  addition  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  a silver 
bath  not  containing  organic  matter  would  cause  a precipitation  of 
purple  crystals  of  permanganate  of  silver.  2.  Imperfect  working 
of  the  bath,  want  of  vigour  in  negatives,  &c.,  are  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  bath  being  too  weak.  3.  We  cannot  form  any  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  strength  of  bath  required  by  a sample  of  paper 
by  a mere  examination.  We  should  say  that  the  sample  sent  was 
highly  salted,  and  required  short  floating  on  a very  strong  bath. 
Of  course  wo  cannot  say  whether  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  en- 
closed print  is  due  to  negative  or  paper.  Possibly  you  are  work- 
ing with  the  paper  too  dry.  Absolute  desiccation  in  tho  paper  is 
often  a cause  of  weakness  in  the  prints.  4.  We  have  had  good 
samples  of  paper  from  most  of  the  makers  you  name ; but  we 
have  not  made  such  comparative  experiments  as  would  justify  us 
in  saying  which  was  best.  5.  The  argentometor  is  useless  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  an  old  bath,  because  the  moment  it  is 
used  silver  is  abstracted  and  replaced  by  other  salts  which  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  density  of  the  solution  as  the  silver,  and 
therefore  give  similar  indications  on  the  argentometor.  The  only 
sure  mode  of  testing  is  by  precipitating  the  silver  from  a small 
portion  of  tho  solution  by  a standard  solution  of  a chloride. 
Hart’s  volumetric  apparatus  is  a valuable  aid. 

Thos.  Lampray. — Thanks. 

Received: — “The  Silver  Sunbeam,”  Sixth  Edition. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

* • All  photographs  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  for  regigtratipn  receive, 
attention  at  once  ; but  the  pressure  on  our  space  sometimes  compels  us 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  in  this  column.  It  should  be  borne  !h 
mind,  therefore,  that  non-acknowledgment  at  once  does  not  necessarily 
imply  non-receipt  or  non-registration.  ..  ,'j  .i.  ! L. 
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CARBONATE  OF  SILVER  PAPER. 

We  have  recently  been  trying  the  printing  qualities  of  the 
carbonate  of  silver  paper  introduced  a few  months  ago  by 
Messrs.  Schteffner  and  Mohr.  The  special  claims  of  this 

E consist  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  silver  bath, 
u already  prepared  with  a salt  of  silver,  in  which  state 
it  is  permanent,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  dark  without 
change. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  to  prepare  a sensitive  paper  which  would  keep,  and 
might  be  supplied  to  photographers  ready  for  immediate 
use.  The  Leptographic  paper  and  the  Obernetter  paper, 
both  the  results  of  our  collodio-chlorido  process,  have  found 
some  favour  on  the  Continent ; from  some  cause,  not  quite 
apparent,  they  have  never  been  kept  by  any  agent  in  this 
country.  The  Carrier  sensitive  albuminized  paper  keeps 
admirably  without  change,  the  only  drawback  being  a 
little  lack  of  vigour  in  the  prints  unless  a very  vigorous 
negative  is  used.  The  carbonate  of  s'lver  paper  is  prepared, 
we  understand,  both  plain  and  albuminized.  It  is  the 
latter  we  have  tried,  with  very  excellent  results. 

In  appearance  it  is  like  ordinary  albuminized  paper. 
Submitted  to  strong  sunlight  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
supplied,  it  darkens  very  slowly  indeed,  becoming,  after 
many  hours’  exposure,  of  a reddish  brown  tint,  and  never 
attaining  any  deeper  colour.  It  appears  to  keep  admirably  : 
we  have  examined  it  after  several  weeks’  keeping  without 
perceiving  any  change  whatever;  and,  for  anything  we  can 
6ee,  it  may  keep,  under  favourable  circumstances,  indefinitely. 
To  render  it  sufficiently  sensitive  for  use,  it  requires  sub- 
jecting to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  after  which  it  is  as  sensi- 
tive, and  acquires  as  deep  a colour  in  printing,  as  ordinary 
sensitive  albuminized  paper.  As  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
paper  is  not  made  public,  the  exact  rationale  of  the  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  stated.  We  do  not  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  the  carbonate  is  the  only  silver  6alt  present, 
or  that  the  paper  is  prepared  with  albumen  containing  a 
soluble  carbonate  in  place  of  a chloride,  with  a view  to 
form  carbonate  of  silver,  by  floating  on  a silver  solution,  in 
the  same  manner  as  chloride  of  silver  is  usually  formed.  It 
appears  to  us,  speaking  theoretically,  that  a difficulty  would 
be  found  in  carrying  out  such  an  operation,  as  the  natural 
tendency  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  albumen  solution 
would  be  to  render  it  so  limpid  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a good  surface  of  albumen  on  the  paper.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  paper  is  really  ordinary  albuminized 
paper  containing  a chloride,  which  is  excited  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  being  then  converted  into 
a carbonte  by  floating  on  a solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate. 
We  have  found,  in  former  experiments,  excited  albuminized 
paper  washed  with  water  containing  a carbonate  give 
similar  results,  when  exposed  to  light  without  fuming,  as 


those  we  have  described  as  presented  by  the  carbonate  of 
silver  paper.  The  fuming  is  the  important  element  here  in 
securing  sensitiveness,  the  carbonate  of  silver  being  decom- 
posed, and  a portion  of  oxide  of  silver,  we  presume,  formed. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  if  Carrier’s  paper  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  increased  sensitiveness  and 
vigour  would  be  obtained. 

Our  experiments  were  conducted  without  much  prepara- 
tion, acting  upon  the  hints  recently  given  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son in  our  pages.  A little  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a 
little  liquid  ammonia  were  placed  in  a saucer  at  the  bottom 
of  a rough  deal  box.  Upon  the  saucer  were  laid  two  or 
three  pads  of  felt,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  box 
was  pinned  a piece  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  paper  ; the  lid 
s was  placed  on  the  box,  and  left  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  paper  was  then  placed  under  a negative  in  a 
pressure-frame,  and  backed  with  a piece  of  the  fumed  felt. 
The  printing  went  forward  satisfactorily,  a vigorous,  ex- 
cellent print  being  obtained  in  about  the  same  time  as 
ordinary  sensitized  albuminized  paper.  The  operation  was 
repeated  with  various  modifications  in  fuming  and  in 
toning.  We  found  almost  any  kind  of  toning  bath  readily 
gave  rich  fine  tones : the  sulphocyanide,  the  Bovey,  and  the 
carbona  e of  soda  and  gold  bath  all  yielding  good  results. 
The  more  fully  impregnated  with  the  ammonia  fumes  the 
paper  was,  the  moie  sensitive  the  paper  became,  printing 
quicker,  and  giving  more  half-tone  in  the  prints,  without, 
however,  any  want  of  vigour.  The  only  imperfection  we 
noticed  was  an  occasional  tendency  to  irregular  toniug, 
apparently  the  result  of  a little  carelessness  in  the-prepara- 
tion  of  the  paper. 

One  claim  made,  we  understand,  for  this  paper  is,  that  it 
is  less  liable  to  produce  decomposition  and  liberate  sulphur 
in  the  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  than  paper  pre- 
pared with  chloride  of  silver.  Of  course  alkaline  conditions 
and  a paper  free  from  any  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
favourable  to  perfect  fixation,  and  less  likely  to  cause  de- 
composition of  the  hypo,  than  acid  conditions  and  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
something  more  certain  of  the  constitution  of  the  paper 
before  any  certain  conclusion  can  be  attained  as  to  the  pro- 
mise of  greater  permanency.  There  is  nothing  in  carbonate 
of  silver  which  promises  any  advantage  over  chloride  of 
silver  in  this  respect. 

The  chief  benefit  to  be  attained  by  this  paper  will  be  most 
appreciated  by  the  amateur.  It  is  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
I ing  very  excellent  prints  without  the  waste  or  trouble  of 
pouring  out  silver  solutions  into  dishes,  and  expending  the 
time  necessary  for  floating  and  then  drying  sheets  of  albu- 
minized paper.  Silver  stains  on  the  hands,  and  often  else- 
where, are  inevitable  in  ordinary  printing  operations.  In 
using  paper  like  this,  printing  becomes  a comparatively 
clean  operation,  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  paper  is  com- 
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pensated  by  the  absence  of  waste,  inevitable  in  pouring 
silver  solutions  from  dishes  to  bottles,  and  vice  versa.  For 
the  professional  printer  such  paper  presents  fewer  advan- 
tages, as  the  possession  of  permanent  sensitive  paper  is  not 
to  him  a point  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  price  of  the 
paper.  Many  amateurs  will,  however,  find  this  paper  a boon 
well  worthy  of  their  attention. 


MR.  SARONY’S  PHOTO-CRAYON  PATENT. 

The  new  style  of  portrait  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Sarony 
has  experienced  the  fate  of  every  novelty,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  attention,  which  has  been  introduced  to 
the  photographic  world.  Notwithstanding  that  the  result 
was  very  beautiful,  and  that  until  it  was  explained  no  one 
had  the  least  idea  of  how  it  was  obtained,  there  are  some 
persons  ready  to  exclaim  that  the  idea  is  old,  and  that  the 
thing  has  been  repeatedly  done  before.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
can  produce  evidence  that  such  a thing  was  done  before,  or 
point  out  exactly  where  or  when  it  was  done;  but  it  is  thought 
sufficient  to  refer  vaguely  to  a number  of  things  somewhat 
similar,  although  not  the  same,  in  principle,  and  essentially 
different  in  result.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  older  methods  is  sufficiently  alike  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  Mr.  Sarony ’s  patent. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  impeach  or  maintain  the  vali- 
dity of  any  patent ; but  where  it  is  of  interest  to  our 
readers  we  have  pleasure  in  collecting  and  examining  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments which  bear  upon  it.  If  a patent  be  invalid  it  is 
generally  tolerably  easy  to  prove  it  so,  as  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  process  patented  has  before  been  pub- 
lished, or  that  it  has  been  publicly  worked  ; and  this  proved 
the  patent  is  at  an  end.  But  we  regard  it  as  a positive  in- 
justice to  photographers,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  patentee,  to 
propagate  doubts  or  suspicions  as  to  the  validity  of  a patent 
which  we  believe  to  be  good.  We  shall  proceed  briefly, 
therefore,  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  various  processes — 
most  of  which  have  been  patented,  by  the  way — which  bear 
any  analogy  in  principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Sarony,  and  to  point 
out  the  differentia.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  a 
principle  cannot  be  patented  ; it  is  the  new  manufacture 
which  is  the  result  ot  the  principle  of  which  the  law  takes 
cognizance.  Mr.  Sarony  has,  by  a new  combination,  secured 
a new  product,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  law  will  pro- 
tect him  in  the  use  of  such  new  result.  Happily,  however, 
whilst  it  is  of  interest,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  enquiries  of 
those  concerned  in  the  matter,  to  examine  the  claims  of  the 
patent,  there  is  little  risk  either  of  opposition  or  piracy, 
because  Mr.  Sarony  has  made  such  arrangements  as  render 
piracy  unprofitable  : he  confers  a positive  boon  upon  photo- 
graphers by  supplying  the  vignetted  designs  to  photo- 
graphers at  a cost  out  of  all  proportion  lower  than  they 
could  by  any  possibility  produce  them  for  themselves;  and, 
fortunately  for  us,  we  have  not  to  discuss  a matter  in  rela- 
tion to  which  antagonistic  commercial  interests  are  arrayed. 

There  is  another  important  consideration  that  cavillers  in 
such  a case  would  do  well  to  remember.  If  Mr.  Sarony  hid 
chosen  to  be  secret  he  could  probably  have  gone  on  for  years 
practising  this  process  for  his  own  benefit,  without  anybody 
in  the  photographic  world  being  wiser  or  better  for  it.  In- 
stead of  this  he  has  adopted  a course  which  gives  it  to  the 
photographic  profession  at  once,  as  a stimulus  to  business 
and  a source  of  handsome  profit.  Even  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  given  it  freely  to  the  photographic  public, 
besides  having  to  encounter  the  same  ungracious  disputes  as 
to  the  novelty  of  the  process,  he  would  have  probably  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  thing  made  common  at  once, 
the  style  vulgarised,  the  price  reduced,  and,  instead  of 
affording  him  or  photographers  generally  either  pleasure 
or  profit,  it  would,  from  its  simplicity  of  production,  pro- 
bably soon  have  ranked  amongst  the  “ cheap  and  nasty  ” 
products  of  the  art.  Mr.  Sarony  has  probably,  therefore, 
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done  a service  to  professional  portraitists  by  the  plan  he  has 
adopted. 

Very  curiously,  modes  of  finishing  photographs  by 
colouring  them  behind,  or  by  combining  two  points  to 
form  one  picture,  have  formed  a more  prolific  subject  of 
patents  than  any  other  mode  of  treating  such  pictures  ; but 
whilst  this  combination  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  is  not  only  com- 
pletely new,  it  appears  to  us,  without  a question,  the  sim- 
plest in  operation  and  most  perfect  in  result  of  any  of  those 
previously  published  or  patented. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  finish  photographs  by  a method  of 
this  kind,  a paper  print  was  rendered  transparent  by  var- 
nish, and  attached  to  a plate  of  glass,  after  which  it  was 
roughly  coloured  in  oil,  the  tint  so  applied  being  seen,  of 
course,  in  front  somewhat  subdued  and  softened  by  tbe 
translucent  substance  of  the  print.  This  method  was  speci- 
fied under  the  old  patent  law  in  1852  by  Jacques  Leon 
Tardieu.  The  following  year  a process  nearly  identically 
the  same  was  patented  by  Mr.  Duppa,  evidently  in  ignorance 
ot  the  existence  of  a prior  patent.  The  following  year  a 
method  was  described  in  the  Genie  Industriel  by  M.  Minotto, 
which  advances  a step  nearer  to  the  latest  improvement. 
Amongst  other  methods  of  colouring  a photograph  at  the 
back,  he  described  one  in  which  a paper  print  was  made 
transparent,  attached  to  a plate  of  glass,  and  superposed 
upon  a second  print  roughly  coloured,  by  which  a soft, 
delicate-coloured  picture  was  easily  obtained.  This  method, 
with  slight  modifications,  has  been  introduced  as  a novelty 
repeatedly,  has  been  hawked  and  sold  as  a secret,  and  has 
been  again  patented.  Two  or  three  years  later  than  the 
date  we  have  named,  a process  nearly  identical  was  patented 
in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  the  Hallotype.  An 
Australian  correspondent,  a few  years  ago,  described  in  our 
pages  a process  which  had  been  introduced  at  the  Antipodes 
under  the  name  of  the  Sennotype.  A patent  was  refused  in 
Melbourne  because  it  was  found  to  be  identical  with  one  of 
the  aforesaid  processes,  and  had  been  published  in  the 
Photographic  News.  About  five  years  ago  a patent  was 
obtained  by  Lee  and  Thompson,  based  upon  a communica- 
tion from  M.  Mouatt,  of  Niagara  Falls,  for  a similar  method 
of  finishing  pictures,  the  use  of  two  prints,  one  ot  which  was 
made  transparent,  being  the  salient  feature  in  the  operation. 
In  this  case  colouring  was  not  a necessary  element  in  the 
result ; it  was  merely  stated  that  the  back  picture  “ might 
be  variously  shaded,  coloured,  or  tinted,”  the  primary  aim 
being  to  increase  the  effect  of  softness,  relief,  and  depth,  by 
mounting  or  superposing  one  delicate  semi-transparent  print 
upon  another  vigorous  print  from  the  same  negative,  some- 
times bringing  the  two  into  immediate  contact,  an!  some- 
times separating  them  by  a plate  of  glass. 

More  recently  still  our  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Gyc — 
a gentleman  whose  absorbing  engagements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Italian  Opera  do  not  prevent  his  taking  a deep 
interest  in  photographic  progress — to  a result  produced  by  a 
method  which  he  had  been  induced  to  patent  provisionally 
for  M.  Strelisky,  a Hungarian  artist.  We  at  once  recog- 
nized in  the  pretty  result  the  mode  by  which  it  had  been 
produced.  It  was  nearly  identical  with  that  patented  by 
Lee  and  Thompson. 

Besides  these  and  some  other  patented  methods,  the  same 
principle,  or  indeed  the  same  methods,  have  been  repeatedly 
introduced  as  secrets,  and  sold  for  a consideration.  A few 
years  ago  a German  artist  called  upon  us,  and  showed  some 
very  prettily-coloured  pictures,  the  mode  of  finishing  which 
he  wished  to  teach.  We  at  once  intimated  our  conviction 
of  the  mode  employed,  when  he  very  frankly  dissected  one 
of  them,  and  showed  us  that  our  conjecture  was  right.  A 
few  years  ago  rumour  of  a method  of  producing  photo 
graphs  in  natural  colours  reached  this  country  from  the 
Mauritius,  and  M.  Chambay,  the  alleged  discoverer,  subse- 
quently showed  us  some  examples  of  the  work,  disclaiming, 
however,  the  claims  which  the  press  had  made  for  him. 
His  pictures  weie  very  fine,  but  manifestly  produced  by  a 
similar  method.  In  all  the  processes  to  which  we  have  re- 
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ferred  a paper  print  is  made  semi-transparent,  and  is  then 
either  finished  by  colouring  or  retouching  on  the  back,  or 
by  placing  behind  it  a coloured  or  retouched  print ; and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  methods,  although,  in  some  degree, 
analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Sarony,  are  so  remotely  so  as  to 
be  altogether  distinct  processes. 

* We  now  come  to  another  class  of  processes,  which  have 
been  alleged  to  be  the  same  as  the  recently-patented  photo- 
crayon process.  They  seem  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  from  it, 
however,  that  whilst  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  one 
recalls  the  other,  we  cannot  understand  for  a moment  how 
any  one  can  maintain  the  notion  of  their  identity.  The 
first  is  known  as  Urie’s  process.  In  February,  1854,  Mr 
John  Urie  patented  a method  which  was  to  give  photo- 
graphs on  glass  “ the  effect  of  standing  out  in  high  relief 
from  the  apparent  imago  surface.”  The  said  photographs 
were  the  old  collodion  positives.  The  mode  of  securing  this 
effect  of  high  relief  consisted  in  coating  the  image  only 
with  black  varnish,  leaving  the  background  untouched.  A 
dark  screen  was  used  for  the  background,  which  being, 
theroforc,  tolerably  transparent,  permitted  coloured  paper 
to  be  seen  through,  the  image  appearing  to  stand  in  relief 
from  such  background.  In  the  December  of  the  same  year — 
in  accordance  with  the  insane  custom  of  patenting  the  same 
thing  many  times  over — the  identical  method  just  de- 
scribed was  provisionally  patented  again,  but  not  com- 
pleted by  Thompson  and  Wagstaff ; and  in  the  following 
year,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clive  again  provisionally  patented  a mode 
of  adding  backgrounds  to  glass  positives,  similar  in  principle 
but  varying  in  detail,  insomuch  as  the  supplementary  back- 
ground was  to  be  photographic,  presumably  a photographic 
landscape.  In  the  two  first-mentioned  specifications  the 
idea  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  production  of 
coloured  or  ornamented  backgrounds  ; but  in  practice  the 
thing  was  carried  further,  and  coarse  landscapes  in  glaring 
colours  were  often  employed.  By  this  method  of  backing 
collodion  positives  with  coloured  paper  some  of  the  most 
vulgar  and  tawdry  effects  were  produced  which  we  have 
ever  seen  in  connection  with  photography.  In  Urie’s 
method,  which  has  been  quoted  as  similar  to  Sarony's,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  worth  naming  in  common 
with  the  photo-crayon.  One  is  a collodion  positive  produced 
direct  from  the  sitter ; the  other  is  a transparency  produced 
from  a negative.  One  is  backed  with  a combination  ol 
black  varnish  and  coloured  paper ; the  other  is  backed  with 
a hatched  vignetted  design  on  drawing-paper.  The  ont 
produces  a result  vulgar  in  the  extreme  ; the  other,  by  more 
simple  means,  produces  a picture  of  high  character  and 
artistic  finish. 

But  we  now  approach  a method  more  nearly  resembling 
that  recently  patented  ; but  still  sufficiently  distinct.  In 
Urie’s  specification  there  is  a second  and,  apparently,  sub- 
sidiary process  mentioned,  it  is  stated  that  a transparent 
positive  taken  from  a negative  may  have  plaster  of  Baris  or 
other  plastic  substance  poured  upon  it,  and  when  this  has 
solidified  the  substance  is  detached,  taking  the  film  contain- 
ing the  image  with  it.  In  this  we  have  the  analogue  of 
the  transferred  collodion  print  of  Moitessier  and  Disderi, 
but  certainly  not  of  the  new  photo-crayon.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  Mr.  Bettitt  provisionally  specified  a method  of 
finishing  transparencies  by  applying  ornamental  backings 
of  gold  or  silver  leat,  or  colouied  fabrics,  and  then  coating 
them  with  plaster  of  Baris,  &c.,and  sealing  them  carefully 
from  atmospheric  influences.  The  next  approximation  to 
the  mode  of  finishing  under  quesiou  is  described  in  Ashton’s 
specification,  entered  in  18GG.  This  is  avowedly  for  a mode 
of  colouring  the  transparent  pictures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  photo-relief  process,  by  backing  them  with 
coloured  images  obtained  either  by  chromo-lithography  or 
hand-drawing.  In  this  process  the  aim  and  result  are 
totally  different  from  those  in  the  new  plioto-crayon  process. 

Besides  these  patented  methods,  various  modes  of  using 
transparencies  backed  with  plaster  of  Baris,  paper,  &c.,  have 
at  times  been  tried  by  different  photographers,  but  have 


never  come  into  vogue.  One  of  the  prettiest  results,  and  the 
most  nearly  approximate  to  those  produced  by  Mr.  Sarony, 
was  known  as  the  Ectograph,  a class  of  picture  which, 
singularly  enough,  has  not  been  produced  in  this  country. 
About  eight  years  ago  we  first  saw  a specimen,  without 
receiving  any  information  as  to  how  it  was  produced.  It 
was  a charmingly  soft-looking  coloured  picture.  On  dis- 
secting it  we  found  it  consisted  of  a toned  collodion  trans- 
parency, coated  with  a thin  film  of  white  wax,  roughly 
retouched  and  tinted,  and  finally  backed  with  a piece  of 
buff  paper,  the  combined  result  being  very  charming.  A 
rough  experiment  we  made  at  the  time  now  lies  before  us. 
We  subsequently  learned  that  the  process  was  patented  in 
America  in  I860. 

On  carefully  examining  every  published  record,  and  re- 
calling every  similar  method  we  have  seen  or  heard  of,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  same  combination  as  that  patented  by 
Mr.  Sarony  has  ever  been  tried.  Like  John  Beerybingle's 
attempts  at  a joke,  they  have  been  11  very  near,”  but  have 
just  missed  identity.  Those  who  state  that  they  have  done 
similar  work  before  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  do  similar 
work  still  ; but  they  must  avoid  doing  the  same  thing  as 
that  which  Mr.  Sarony  has  patented.  His  method  consists 
in  combining  the  crayon  vignetting  on  drawing-paper  with 
the  suitable  collodion  transparency.  It  is  this  new  com- 
bination, so  easily  produced,  giving  such  an  exquisite  result, 
which  is  patented. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MID-ATLANTIC. 

Ax  amateur  correspondent  has  just  forwarded  us,  through 
Mr.  Belton,  a photograph  of  somewhat  unusual  interest.  It 
is  a 10  by  8 photograph  of  the  deck  of  a mail  steamer  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  homeward  bound,  the  decks 
crowded  with  passengers.  The  ship  is  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamer  “ Shannon.”  From  the  amount  of  canvas  spread, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  sails  are  filled,  the  wind  appears 
to  be  right  abaft,  suggestive  ot  a terrible  amount  of  rolling. 
There  are  something  like  forty  figures  visible,  most  of 
which  are  perfectly  defined,  and  where  they  are  not  so  it  is 
manifestly  due  to  the  movement  of  the  figures,  and  not  to 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  as  every  line  of  cordage  is  perfectly 
sharp.  Our  correspondent  states  that  the  picture  was  taken 
in  latitude  41°  49'  N.,  longitude  27°  40'  W.  He  adds: 
“ The  vessel  was  rolling  heavily,  and  steaming  11^  knots  at 
the  time.  As  a photogiaph  it  has  no  intrinsic  merits  that 
would  justify  me  in  bringing  it  to  your  notice ; but,  per- 
haps, when  you  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of 
getting  through  a negative  when  the  roll  of  the  ship  caused 
my  bottles,  &c  , to  be  flying  about  in  my  tent  in  such  an 
eccentric  manner  that  my  wonder  was,  when  it  was  finally 
lodged  in  the  plate-box,  how  I had  ever  accomplished  the 
task  without,  at  all  events,  an  awful  smash,  you  will  regard 
the  result  as  possessing  some  interest.  The  lens  was  a 
doublet;  exposure  about  one  second,  with  half-inch  dia- 
phiam.” 

Our  correspondent  does  the  picture  less  than  justice  in 
stating  that  it  has  no  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own  to  lender  it 
worthy  of  notice.  Apart  from  every  consideration  of  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  an  excellent  picture  of  an  interesting  scene. 
The  deck  of  a ship,  with  its  varied  figures,  and  well- filled 
sails  bending  before  the  breeze,  is  a subject  full  of  pictorial 
interest,  and  rarely  rendered ; and  the  photograph  is  valuable 
as  a picture  as  well  as  a curiosity. 


COLLODION  POSITIVES, 
THEM  DIRECT  ON  BABE 


AND  HOW  TO  BRINT 
It  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 


BV  W.  T.  BOVET. 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  descriptions  given  in 
the  photographic  journals  of  Mr.  barony  s new  Bhoto- 
crayon  Brocess,”  and,  from  the  particulars  gleaned,  I am 
induced  to  believe  that  the  method  described  might 
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possibly  have  beeu  known  long  ago ; but  as  no  evi" 
dence  now  exists  to  prove  a good  case,  Mr.  Sarony  has  a 
claim  on  his  patent  right  which  no  amount  of  cavilling  can 
upset;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  proposed 
application  of  his  protective  privilege  that  gentleman  has 
exhibited  great  generosity  and  much  good  sense,  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  when  compared  with  the  seltish 
secretiveness  of  process-mongers,  and  the  impolitic  proceed- 
ings of  many  patentees.  There  is,  however,  presented  to 
my  mind  a drawback  connected  with  the  new  process  which 
1 have  not  seen  noticed  or  explained ; viz.,  whether  or  not 
the  stock  lithographed  designs  can  be  made  applicable  to 
every  variety  of  pose  which  is  to  be  found  in  a large  collec- 
tion of  negatives  ; for  example,  one  negative  might  be  made 
capable  of  giving  a graceful  bust  vignetted  figure,  whilst 
from  another,  to  obtain  a tasteful  picture,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  in  a portion  of  the  dress  and  furniture;  in 
each  case  the  hatched  lines  would  be  required  differently 
placed.  I am  quite  aware  that  a suitable  backing  might  be 
prepared  readily  by  a skilled  artist,  but  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  many  negatives  will  scarce  be  suitable  for  the 
production  of  those  peculiarities  in  the  transparent  positive 
which  impart  to  Mr.  Sarony's  productions  their  much- 
appreciated  charm.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  mo  that  a 
supplementary  process  would  prove  valuable  when  the  litho- 
graphed designs  or  the  imperfections  in  the  negatives  cause 
a failure  of  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  argues  the  logical  fact  that 
a cat  might  be  killed  without  submitting  the  animal  to  the 
suffocating  mercies  of  the  waves.  By  a similar  rule  there  is 
no  known  photographic  process  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
same  kind  of  results  being  attained  by  at  least  half  a 
dozen  methods ; and  it  is  to  this  elasticity  of  resources  must 
be  attributed  the  cavilling  and  confusion  which  haunt  and 
worry  many  an  ill-advised  patentee.  In  the  process  I am 
about  to  describe,  let  it  be  understood  that  I have  no  wish  to 
add  another  stumblingblock  to  the  many  which  render 
patent  rights  more  a bore  than  a means  of  pecuniary  profit. 
My  chief  desire  is  that  the  method  I present  to  the  public 
may  be  employed  in  a subordinate  sense,  and  applied  when 
the  means  provided  by  Mr.  Sarony  are  found  wanting  ; as, 
for  instance,  when  a whole-sheet  enlargement  is  required, 
or  a picture  is  ordered  from  a defective  negative,  and  so  on. 
My  readers  will  best  understand  for  themselves  the  direction 
to  which  they  may  profitably  apply  the  process.  And  now 
for  particulars. 

First  procure  a sample  of  unprepared  Saxe  or  Rives  paper, 
and,  to  remove  its  tendency  to  absorption,  coat  the  surface 
with  albumen,  arrowroot,  dextrine,  gum,  or  any  other  suit- 
able material.  The  size  must  not  have  too  much  “ body,” 
or,  instead  of  the  requisite  “ matt  ” surface,  a glaze  will  be 
produced.  No  salts  of  any  kind  must  be  mixed  with  the 
sizing  solution.  Now  coat  the  paper,  prepared  side,  with  a 
good  sample  of  collodion  of  the  powdery  kind,  which  should 
be  one  that  has  been  well  ripened  by  age  or  otherwise. 
The  collodion  employed  must  be  somewhat  thinner  than  is 
needed  for  the  production  of  a glass  negative,  and  the  film 
it  gives  should  be  transparent  and  structureless.  The  sample 
I have  used  in  my  experiments  has  been  iodized  several 
months,  and  further  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether.  To  coat  the  paper  it  should 
be  laid  flat  on  a somewhat  smaller  sheet  of  glass.  If  the 
operator  is  unpractised  or  nervous,  he  may  find  advantage  by 
turning  up  the  outer  edges  of  the  paper ; but  to  a skilful, 
steady  hand  this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  Allow  the 
collodion  to  set  (not  dry),  and  float  or  immerse  on  a silver 
bath  composed  as  follows  : — 

Silver  ...  ...  ...  ...  30.’grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce. 

A few  words  might  be  added  concerning  the  silver  bath 
employed  in  development  printing,  which  should  be  read 
and  digested  by  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
kind  of  work  alluded  to.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose 


that  any  kind  of  silver  bath  is  suitable  for  development 
printing  when  paper  is  the  supporting  medium.  True, 
a solution  pure  and  simple  as  the  one  above  described 
maybe  employed  with  an  albuminized  paper;  but-when 
an  iodized  paper  is  used  the  conditions  are  as  tenderly 
balanced  as  those  which  prove  for  weal  or  woe  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  image  on  a collodionizcd  glass  plate.  Of 
this  I have  so  far  satisfied  myself  by  repeated  experience 
and  observation,  that  I now  invariably  mix  my  silver  solu- 
tion in  precisely  the  same  way  as  I would  if  it  were 
intended  for  ordinary  collodion  work.  I dissolve  the  silver 
nitrate  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  add  a trace  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and 
place  the  bottle  where  it  can  get  full  sunshine,  and  then 
leave  it  until  wanted.  I then  acidify  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  proceed  to  work. 

First,  I filter  the  silver  bath,  place  it  into  the  dish,  then 
coat  the  paper,  allow  the  collodion  to  “ set,”  and  directly 
proceed  to  sensitize  by  floating  or  immersion,  keeping  the 
dish  moving,  in  order  that  the  greasiness  might  be  removed 
as  quicidy  as  possible.  And  here  I would  call  attention  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  short  contact  with  the  silver  bath, 
for  it  is  often  from  a neglect  of  this  precaution  that  so 
many  fail  of  success  in  their  attempts  at  development 
printing.  The  principle  involved  in  the  matter  has  recently 
been  so  well  explained  by  Air.  Wharton  Simpson  that  I 
need  not  occupy  time  and  space  to  reiterate  ; suffice  it 
here  to  state  my  belief  that  much  of  the  fog  observable 
even  in  negatives  is  caused  by  a too  lengthened  exposure 
of  the  collodionizcd  plate  to  the  action  of  the  silver  solution. 
Directly  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  sensitizing  bath, 
proceed  to  expose.  If  the  enlarging  camera  is  employed, 
and  a large  picture  is  aimed  after,  the  sheet  may  be  pinned  on 
to  the  board  in  the  usual  way ; but  when  the  picture  required 
is  of  the  smaller  kind,  the  paper,  if  sensitized  by  immeision, 
may  be  attached  to  a clean  glass  plate  (the  back  of  the 
paper  will  readily  adhere)  and  placed  in  the  ordinary  dark 
slide. 

Concerning  exposure  but  little  can  be  said,  as  the  time 
necessary  is  a matter  that  requires  experience.  The  image 
formed  is  latent.  It  might,  however,  be  understood  that  as 
the  paper  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  sensitive  as  a collodion 
plate,  a similar  rule  applies  to  both. 

Develop  with  — 

Pyro...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 grains 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 „ 

Water  3 ounces 

The  paper  may  either  be  floated  on  or  immersed  in  the 
solution.  I prefer  the  latter  course,  as  it  admits  of  the 
development  proceeding  with  the  paper  placed  face  upwards, 
which  allows  the  progress  of  the  development  to  be  watched. 
Do  not  develop  too  deep,  as  the  reduction  of  the  image  by 
the  fixing  solution  is  very  slight. 

With  reference  to  tones  but  little  scope  is  given.  In  the 
pictures  I have  produced  the  tones  are  of  a warm  black, 
graduating  from  black  in  the  deeper  shadows  to  grey  in 
the  more  delicate  half  tones  ; a collodion  might,  however, 
be  prepared  and  made  capable  of  producing  a warm-coloured 
picture  which  would  admit  of  gold  toning.  The  method 
here  indicated  would  be  unsuitable  for  printing  by  artificial 
light.  I have  not,  as  yet,  experimented  in  this  direction, 
although  l feel  certain  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  ; but 
my  rule  is  never  to  advocate  a process  which  I have  not 
reduced  to  practical  test.  I therefore  postpone  full  particu- 
lars until  I am  in  a position  to  speak  positively  on'the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  with  reference  to  the  collodion  process  I 
have  described,  that  by  sensitizing  before  the  collodion  be- 
comes dry,  curling  of  the  paper  is  avoided,  and  the  collodion 
adheres  to  the  paper  with  great  tenacity,  which  admits  of 
the  prints  receiving  several  hours  of  washing.  I fix  the 
image  with — 

Hypo  4 ounces 

Water  1 pint. 
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And  now,  to  those  who  have  surplus  time  on  their  hands, 
I would  say,  Try,  the  process  as  I have  described  the  several 
operations,  and  improve  on  the  directions  I have  given  ; 
and  when  that  stage  of  perfection  is  reached  which  causes 
the  joyful  exclamation,  “Eureka!  ” to  rush  unbidden  from 
the  lips,  let  the  News  re-echo  the  cry  of  success  in  page  of 
fullest  details.  “Freely  as  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 


ON  CLEANING  GLASS  PLATES  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

BY  L.  0.  KLEFFEL.* 

Although  every  photographer  is  quite  aware  that  a perfectly 
cleaned  plate  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  a good  pic- 
ture, still  many  are  the  sins  committed  in  disregarding  this 
fundamental  precept.  Sometimes  carelessness,  but  more 
frequently  the  unsatisfactory  method  adopted  for  cleaning 
the  glass,  is  the  cause  of  failure  which  from  time  to  time 
attends  the  production  of  a negative  ; for  I have  known 
photographers  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  more  a plate 
is  rubbed  the  cleaner  it  becomes,  and  in  this  belief  they  have 
laboured  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for  a full  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  diligently  polishing  an  8 by  10  inch  plate. 

That  this  view  is  an  incorrect  one  need  scarcely  be  stated, 
for  with  too  much  rubbing  the  plates  aie  not  only  not 
clean,  but  actually  become  dirtier  thau  they  were  at  the 
commencement,  because  the  cloth  with  which  they  are 
polished  absorbs  perspiration  from  the  hand,  and  thus  soils 
the  glass  instead  of  cleaning  it.  How  difficult  it  is  to  re- 
move perspiration  from  glass  may  be  judged  by  placing  the 
warm  hand  npon  the  surface  of  a plate,  and  then  essaying  to 
remove  all  trace  of  the  finger-marks  left  thereon. 

In  the  present  communication  I propose  to  give  the  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  sure  method  adopted  by  me,  which 
will  enable  an  operator  to  clean  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
thirty  plates,  measuring  8 by  10  inches,  within  the  space  of 
an  hour ; and  I would  strongly  recommend  the  system  for 
employment  by  all  photographers.  An  absolutely  clean 
plate  is  requisite  in  every  negative  process,  and  therefore  the 
subject  is  one  of  wide-spread  importance.  What,  then,  is 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  ? I answer,  that  neither  the 
employment  of  tripoli  powder,  rouge,  nor  iodine,  is  de- 
sirable, but  that  the  end  is  most  efficiently  secured  by 
applying  an  acid  to  the  plates  to  remove  all  grease  and  dirt, 
and  finally  washing  them  in  clean  water. 

By  using  tripoli  and  other  substances,  impurities  are 
almost  invariably  conveyed  to  the  plates,  for  minute  particles 
are,  during  the  operation  of  polishing  the  glass,  rubbed  into 
crevices  and  fissures  in  the  surface  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  likewise  attach  themselves  to  the  cut  edges, 
especially  if  these  latter  have  not  been  ground  ; thus  not 
only  is  the  plate  but  imperfectly  cleaned,  but  the  silver  bath 
becomes  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  impurities.  For 
cleaning  new  plates  I proceed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Upon  a rough,  unplaued  board  the  plates  are  laid  side 
by  side,  convex  surface  uppermost  ;f  a mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  is  prepared  in  a 
saucer,  and,  by  means  of  a pad  of  old  linen  or  flannel,  rubbed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plates  in  turn.  When  the  last  has 
been  so  treated,  the  plates  are  turned  over,  and  the  acid 
applied  to  the  reverse  sides.  Many  photographers  immerse 
their  plates  altogether  in  acid,  but  this  is  an  operation 
which  I do  not  recommend,  inasmuch  as  more  acid  is  re- 
quired, and  the  purpose  to  be  effected  (viz.,  the  solving  and 
removing  of  ihe  dirt  and  grease)  is  much  more  perfectly 
performed  by  rubbing  to  and  fro  upon  the  surface. 

When  the  last  plate  has  been  treated  with  acid,  I lay 
them  all  (beginning  at  No.  1)  in  a large  vessel  of  water, 

* Photographische  Mittheilungcn. 

t Only  plate  glass  is  perfectly  flat,  the  other  dessriptions  being  bent  in 
a slight  curve,  which  increases  with  the  size  of  the  plate.  For  this  reason, 
in  order  to  obtain  sharp  definition,  the  convex  side  should  be  used  for  the 
reception  of  the  image,  as  this  surface  approaches  in  form  to  that  of  the 

ten*.  ; 


changing  the  latter  once  or  twice,  and  washing  the  plates 
separately  with  a cloth.  If  the  plates  have  been  properly 
washed,  the  water  will  flow  equally  and  without  impedi- 
ment over  their  surface  when  removed  from  the  vessel, 
and  this  is  a sure  sign  of  the  absolute  punty  of  the 
plates.  The  principal  part  of  the  operation  follows  next, 
viz.,  the  drying,  which  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to, 
for  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  a perfect  result  when  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  damp  ; if  the  glass  has  dried 
in  places  before  being  rubbed  with  the  cloth,  the  result 
will  be  imperfect.  The  old  linen  used  for  drying  and 
polishing  ought,  previously  to  its  employment,  to  be  boiled 
with  soda  crystals,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  grease 
contained  in  the  fabric.  Two  or  three  of  the  plates  are 
placed  to  drain  upon  filter-paper,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  long  before  being  taken  in  hand  upon  the  drying- 
table,  which  is  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  linen, 
worn  soft  and  porous  by  long  usage.  Several  pads  of 
soft  linen  are  laid  convenient  to  hand,  and  with  the  first 
the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  is  removed  from  the  glass 
placed  upon  the  table  convex  surface  uppermost ; the  plate 
is  then  quickly  shifted  to  another  and  drier  part  of  the 
table-cover,  and,  with  a second  cloth,  rubbed  briskly  and 
heavily  until  all  trace  of  moisture  has  disappeared.  The 
glass  is  then  reversed,  and  the  same  operation  repeated. 

It  is  important  that  the  operation  of  drying  should  not 
be  completed  at  the  spot  where  the  plate  is  first  laid  upon 
the  cloth,  as  the  latter,  being  damp  at  that  point,  will 
moisten  the  second  cloth  used,  which  will  thus  be  incapable 
of  drying- the  glass  surface  Plates  cleaned  in  this  manner 
are  in  every  way  ready  for  use,  but  may,  if  it  is  considered 
desirable,  receive  a further  polish  with  collodion  or  alcohol. 

Old  plates  should  be  cleaned  by  immersion  in  water,  aud 
washed  without  employment  of  acids,  and  then  cleaned  in 
the  same  way  as  new  ones.  If  the  old  plates  have  been 
varnished  they  must  be  placed  for  twelve  hours  in  hot,  strong 
soda  lye,  and  then  cleaned,  also  without  acids.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  old  collodion  attaching  to  the  edges, 
which  is  best  done  by  means  of  a piece  of  soft  leather. 

The  cleaned  plates  are  best  stacked  close  against  one 
another,  without  any  insertion  of  paper  between  them. 


COLLODIO-BROM1DE  PROCESS. 

Effect  Peoduced  by  Variations  in  the  Collodion. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA* 


Tiih  whole  collodio-bromide  process  is  still  so  new  that  we 
have  little  or  no  positive  information  as  to  the  effects  trace- 
able to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  collodion.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  same  rules  that  govern  the  ordinary 
wet  process  do  not  prevail  in  the  collodio-bromide,  and  it 
consequently  follows  that  all  our  knowledge  of  such  detail 
muit  be  obtained  by  dilieent  and  careful  study ; only  so 
can  we  build  up  this  branch  of  photography,  and  lay  all  its 
advantages  open  to  the  intelligent  photographer. 

The  following  examinations  were  entered  into  with  a view 
of  endeavouring  to  make  out  the  influence,  first,  of  different 
saltings ; second,  of  varying  the  proportion  of  alcohol  and 
ether. 


I. — Effects  of  Different  Saltings, 

Three  collodions  were  made  by  the  following  formulae, 
and  were  placed  aside  for  a month  to  ripen. 

1. — In  each  ounce  of  solvents  were  dissolved — 


Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  12J  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  2 „ 

Pyroxyline  6 ,, 

2. — Potash  collodion.  In  each  ounce  of  solvents — 


Bromide  of  potassium 
„ ammonium 

,,  cadmium 

Pyroxyline 


...  1 grain 

...  3 grains 


8 

6 


It 
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Br22Lii>  Q£  line...  ••• 
m auMun^. 

B PG *4e>i».r3  ... 


It  ZTill-i 

3 v 

1 grain 

' ♦ grains 


Pyroxylins  6 * 

The  uret  of  these  colltdixts.  after  ripening  for  a month, 
sensitized  with  --  grains  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  : ; 
tfe  ccoad  ad  third  vitk  30  grains,  as  ttcj  w»t«i«td  a | 
prapotU'jaasftT  less  4.—  -'-— t of  hsaaai  :a. 

Although  bromide  of  potassium  Las  very  little  solubility 
iz  alt  _L:L  and  ether,  ye;  this  slight  s.. 1 rh-Lity Is  Tery  mat e-  . 
riallr  be'ped  by  the  presence  of  the  cadmium  13d  amasonia 
lilti"  Is  ii.  therefore.  a ^rr  great  mistake.  in  mixing  any 
collodion  in  which  ary  potassium  sal;  ur-S  a place,  to  1 
atterttt  to  dissolve  the  respective  salt*  separately.  The  ■ 
p r:  re*  plan  is  to  elite  them,  ail  together  In.  a -arse  test- 
tube  or  small  Iasi,  ani  to  p:-cr  alcohol  over  inert-  neat 
is  to  be  applied  wish  care,  to  avoid  accidents.  and  the 
p:usita  ill  is  got  into  solution  by  rinse  of  the  o:re: 
«a.ti.  with  which  it  appears  to  form  doable  salts  o:  mate- 
rial! t greater  solz'z iiity  tear  tr.it  of  ire  bromide  of  potas- 


*::r  alone. 

I rat  take  this  opporioaily  of  meat;  ?-.  lag  a bet  of 
considerable  Interest  to  workers  in  coDodio-bromide  : it  is. 
that  when,  it  is  desired  to  hare  a newly-mixed  collodion 
ripen  as  noa  as  possible,  the  collodion,  insteat  oi  being 
pi aced  in  a cool,  dirk  spot,  should  star  d in  a war—.  weli- 
lizbted  nco,  in  order  teat  the  salts  w;;:s  it  ccrtiins  re  ay 
be  marie  to  react  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the  pyraryliae 
in  so-Intioc.  mi  brirz  about  that  condition  which  is  so 
essential  to  snores  in  o ilodio-brocai  :e  work. 

When  these  collodions  Lad  snxri  a north,  they  were 
sensitized  with  nitrate  of  silver.  and  a sec  of  plates  was 
made,  to  which  exactly  equal  expose  res  and  equivalent 
derel  tnetts  were  ziv  --  : mi  the  following  facts,  which 
will  hare  considerable  interest  to  coUodio-hroaaide  workers, 
were  dearir  na-Ie  oat : — 


1.  The  oddities  of  eren  so  snail  a proportion  as  ore 
zrain  to  the  ounce  of  potassium  salt  exerts  a perfectly  well- 
marked  irruerce  upon  the  collodion.  This  ripens  with 
considerably  greater  rapidity,  and.  at  m earlier  peril*!, 
sires  inazes  free  from  veil!  r gar  i with  the  necessary  drns.ty. 
Bet  the  collodion  is  distinctly  inferior  in  sensibility;  it 
therefore  girts  stronger  contrasts  and  nxe  briLlnacy,  bet 
less  softness  mi  less  detail  in  dark  shaiiw;.  and  in  the  less 
illzninated  part  of  the  picture  generally.  On  the  other 
rail,  it  shows  less  tendency  to  fog. 

A diSsrenre  prod  need  by  this  rery  small  proportion  of 
potassium  salt  and  one  which  could  not  in  the  least  kaTe 
been  anticipated,  was  produced-  This  was  a much  increased 
tendency  to  osmotic  action  : i.  f.  penetration  of  the  him  by 
the  liquids  employed.  This  erect  varied  wish  different 
preservatives.  With  sxae  it  rises  to  sttih  a pitch  that  when 
the  plate  was  plunged  into  the  alkaline  developing  bath,  in 
half  a minute  tae  plate  appeared  coveted  with  rocni.  'dark 
spots,  darkest  in  tae  mi  1 lie,  and  shaded  os  to  the  e«Iges  ; 
these  were  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  up  to  half  an  inch 
diameter,  mi  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other.  Apparently 
the  plate  was  reined,  bn*  in  the  later  operations  these  dis- 
appeared. mi  left  no  trace  or  stain  behind.  Taey  consisted 
of  developing  liqnid  which  had  forced  its  nj  throng's, 
the  film,  an-i  Lad  collected  in  these  rattened  drops,  mattered 
by  the  presence  of  the  aim  against  the  glass.  When  work- 
ing with  collodions  containing  only  cadmium  and  amm  oninm 
salts.  evcn  in  0 err  vatic  ns  proportions,  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  ever  presented  itself  This  action  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  a characteristic  action  of  the  potassium  sail. 

.1  ■ -.  i : . : i -.  roe  a:tl:n 

bromide  of  zinc  from  the  following  cirmmstanoe  : an  intel- 
ligent photographic  friend,  whilst  lately  travelling  in 
Europe,  met  with  seme  remarkably  tae  specimens  of  copy- 
ing work,  which  he  purchased.  In  a conversation  with  the  t 
maker,  the  latter  stated  that  he  used  bromide  of  tin:  in  his  ‘ 


collodion.  and  that,  without  this  addition,  he  foend  it 
im possible  to  get  such  good  results  in  copying  oil  paintings. 
Tne  proportion,  used  varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
rase,  depending  upon  the  greater  or  less  actinic  power  of 
the  colours  in  the  picture,  but,  if  I recollect  aright,  was 
mostly  about  one-tenth  the  whole  salting. 

Withoct  conceiving  that  there  exists  much  resemblance 
berwe-en  copying  oil  paintings  and  collodio-bromide  dry 
work,  the  above  seemed  to  point  to  some  distinctive  influ- 
ence of  bromide  of  tine  : I therefore  included  it  in  my 
trials.  But  the  result  was  markedly  unfavourable.  It  was, 
indeed,  curios  to  see  how  much  influence  these  trifling 
additions  of  other  bases  produced.  Plates  made  with  the 
tine  collodion  were  very  decidedly  less  sensitive,  and  they 
showed  a tendency  to  prodace  small  hazy  spots,  not  met 
with  at  all  in  using  the  other  coiledioas. 

Eejeeting.  therefore,  totally  the  tine  collodion,  the  ques- 
tion narrows  down  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantages  of 
the  addition  of  one  grain  to  the  oan.ee  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  An  I I thick  this  addition  may  be  useful  when 
it  is  desired  to  have  newly-mixed  collodion  in  order  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  use.  But,  when  time  can  be 
given  to  the  ammonium-cadmium  collodion  to  ripen  fully 
it  will  deserve  the  preference,  by  reason  of  its  greater  sensi- 
tiveness and  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  its  much  less  dis- 
position to  blister. 

IL — Isjhfwif  tf  iflrrilri.  Ether,  amd  Water. 

When  a collodio-bromide  collodion  is  extended  over  the 
plate,  it  has  to  carry  with  it  a body  of  bromide  of  silver, 
which  alls  materially  to  its  viscidity,  and  requires  a some- 
what greater  care  in  the  work.  The  smooth  extension  of 
the  liquid  will  always  be  more  easily  effected  when  the 
materials  are  free  from  water  than  when  the  alcohol  and 
ether  are  of  lower  grade. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  of  alcohol  ani 
ether.  my  experiments  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  coaid  no;  be  increased  beyond 
that  usually  employed — equal  parts  of  each — withoct  mani- 
fest disadvantage.  The  leniency,  latterly,  amongst  wet 
operators — some  at  leas; — has  been  to  give  a preponderance 
to  the  alcohol,  in  the  belief  that  greater  detail  in  the 
shadows  was  thus  obtained.  However  this  may  be  in  the 
w-t  process,  it  is  certain  tnat  when  a collodion  is  mixed 
with  alcohol  two  parts  to  ethei  one  part,  such  a collodio- 
bromide  is  very  difficult  to  coat  a plate  with,  without 
getting  crapy  lines  and  a m ire  or  less  structural  film.  It 
is  certainly  no:  impossible  to  obtain  a perfectly  structure- 
less rim  with  such  a coiiodi : a ; I have  succeeded  in  doing 
sc  but  it  is  m :-re  difficult,  ani  there  seems  to  be  no  object 
whatever  gained  by  su:h  a change.  It  is.  therefore, 
probable  that  the  equal  bulks  of  alcohol  ani  ether  now 
commonly  used  will  continue  to  be  recognized  as  the  moat 
useful  proportions. 

When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  use  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  mixing  the  collodion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  it  should  be  relaced  t>  fine  powder  before  attempting 
to  dissolve  it;  this  is  not  necessary  with  the  other  bromides. 


LIME  T0XDCG. 

rr  wn  t * * w Tim.* 

Soxz  two  years  or  more  ago  I commenced  using  a con- 
centrated stock  solution  for  convenience,  made  of  eolation 
of  chloride  of  lime  an  i gold,  and  also  ooe  male  of  a peculiar 
combination  of  hypochlocide  of  gold  with  hypochlorite  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  ; this  last  I considered  a great 
success  at  the  time,  on  account  of  its  brilliant  tones  and  its 
superior  keeping  qualities.  Tae  concentrated  eolation  was 
of  a deep  orange  coloar,  a much  more  brilliant  tint  than 
the  same  strength  of  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  ; it  did 
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not  deposit  insoluble  subchloride,  as  a strong  solution  of 
neutral  chloride  of  gold  is  apt  to  do  on  standing,  especially 
if  exposed  to  light.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  this  salt  I 
do  not  give,  as  I have  abandoned  its  use  for  reasons  herein- 
after mentioned.  In  toning  with  either  of  the  above-named 
compounds  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  about  two  drachms 
of  solution  to  half  a gallon  of  pure  water,  when  it  was  ready  to 
tone,  and  might  be  used  over  and  over  again  by  simply 
adding  a small  quantity  of  stock  solution  a short  time  before 
using.  In  fact,  it  would  give  still  more  brilliant  tones  after 
having  been  used  once  or  twice. 

So  much  for  its  convenience.  Its  economy  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  before-mentioned  two  drachms  of 
stock  solution  contained  less  than  one  grain  of  gold,  and 
was  sufficient  to  tone  between  eighty  and  one  huudred  card 
pictures. 

Now  for  its  defects.  After  using  from  this  stock 
solution  for  some  months  I began  to  find  it  necessary  to 
use  great  care  in  the  selection  of  my  albumen  paper,  paper 
prepared  with  adulterated  albumen  becoming  more  difficult 
to  tone.  Very  poor  paper  would  persist  in  retaining  a red- 
dish tone  in  the  gold  solution,  and,  on  being  transferred  to 
the  hyposulphite,  would  immediately  change  to  black,  and 
fade  to  a miserably  dingy  hue.  Prints  on  good  paper,  from 
a strong  negative,  would  still  tone  rapidly  and  brilliantly  ; 
but  the  shading  of  vignettes  began  to  be  defective,  the 
background  fading  to  an  unpleasant  tint,  inclining  to 
yellow  in  the  lighter  shades,  although  the  head  might  be 
as  bright  as  usual.  I soon  traced  this  difficulty  to  the 
changes  time  had  produced  in  my  stoek  solution,  although 
it  had  not  changed  in  appearance,  being  still  the  same 
colour,  and  without  any  deposit  or  sediment ; and  after 
numerous  experiments  I became  convinced  that  no  com- 
pound of  gold  which  promises  toning  properties  can  be 
relied  on  to  keep  in  its  best  condition  for  any  great  length 
of  time  ; even  neutral  sails,  like  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  calcium,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  injurious. 

I consider  it  best  to  keep  a stock  solution  of  slightly  acid 
chloride  of  gold,  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  uniform 
in  its  action,  and  to  add  of  this  the  requisite  quantity  to  the 
toning  bath  every  day  some  hours  before  using. 

Every  good  operator  can,  of  course,  produce  excellent 
results  with  any  of  the  common  toning  baths  ; but  my  ex- 
perience is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  chloride  of  lime  when 
understanding^  used,  for  brilliancy  of  tint,  clearness  of 
whites,  convenience,  and  economy.  It  is,  of  course,  more 
economical  to  use  a bath  which  can  be  repeatedly  used, 
rather  than  one  which  must  be  made  up  every  day  ; chiefly 
because  it  is  necessary  that  the  bath  should  still  be  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  otherwise  the  last 
prints  toned  will  be  inferior ; consequently  a considerable 
amount  of  gold  remains  in  the  bath,  which  will  count  upon 
the  next  day’s  work. 

If  a toning  bath  made  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  phos- 
phate, &c.,  be  used  to  tone  a great  number  of  prints,  it  will 
turn,  on  standing,  to  a purple  or  wine  colour,  more  or  less 
deep  according  to  age  ; in  this  state  it  has  very  little  toning 
ower.  Now  if  a few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
e added,  a puiple  precipitate  io  thrown  down  ; allow  it  to 
stand  a few  hours — or,  better,  days — until  perfectly  clear,  then 
carefully  decant  from  the  sediment,  and  add  a small 
quantity  of  solution  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  tone  excellently.  The  addition  of  a few  drops 
of  chloride  of  lime  solution  to  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
baths  after  using  will  prevent  the  formation  of  the  coloured 
-compound,  and  retain  the  working  qualities  of  the 
bath. 

I do  not  favour  the  accumulation  of  chloride  of  calcium 
in  the  bath  ; for  this  reason  I prefer  to  neutralize  the  gold 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  also  to  add  a few  grains  of 
phosphate  of  soda  occasionally  to  remove  the  lime  or 
calcium.  I make  a stock  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
of  such  strength  that  a given  quantity  shall  be  sufficient  to 
exactly  neutralize  a given  quantity  of  stock  solution  of  gold. 


I make  up  my  bath  with  bicarbonate  or  phosphate  of  soda, 
or  both  combined,  or  chloride  of  lime,  whichever  will  answer 
my  purpose  best  at  the  time.  After  using  I add  a few  drops 
of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  pour  the  bath  back  into 
the  bottle  to  settle  over  night ; in  the  morning  I decant  the 
clear  liquid  carefully  into  my  toning  dish,  and  add  sufficient 
gold  solution  for  my  day’s  work,  and  also  soda  to  neutralize  ; 
after  toning,  repeat  the  lime,  &c.,  as  before.  After  using  a 
few  times,  as  the  chemicals  accumulate  in  the  bath,  I dilute 
with  pure  water.  A large  excess  of  chemicals  is  injurious; 
the  bath  requires  only  a few  grains  to  the  gallon. 

I have  indicated  the  principle  on  which  I think  this  bath 
should  be  worked  to  be  successful  and  economical.  The 
quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  necessary  is  very  small;  any 
excess  is  injurious,  and  will  cause  mealiness.  It  is  useless  to 
give  precise  quantities,  because  commercial  chloride  of 
lime  is  uncertain;  the  amount  of  hypochloride  it  con- 
tains is  variable,  consequently  it  must  be  used  wilh 
judgment. 

I think  any  one  who  becomes  familiar  with  the  working 
of  this  bath  will  be  pleased.  The  brilliancy  of  tint  is  also 
noticeable  in  porcelain  pictures,  especially  if  printed  on 
coilodio-chloride,  made  after  directions  given  in  my  com- 
munication which  you  published  some  time  since.  For 
toning  porcelain  prints  the  bath  should  be  diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  watei. 

I do  not  believe  that  a toning  compound  of  gold  can  con- 
tinue in  its  best  condition  for  any  great  length  of  time,  as  I 
before  said.  This  belief  is  founded  on  very  many  experi- 
ments, and  is  contrary  to  my  previous  opinion.  I found 
that  the  compound  hj  pochlorite  would  keep  so  long,  and  I 
hoped  it  might  keep  indefinitely.  It  will  certainly  keep 
longer  than  any  other  toning  wompound  of  gold  I have 
tried.  Other  compounds  soon  begin  to  deposit  gold;  this 
does  not.  But  after  passing  a certain  point  it  deteriorates; 
consequently  I think  the  method  I have  described  is  best 
calcuated  to  keep  it  in  its  best  condition. 

I prefer  a rather  weak  bath — that  is,  one  containing  not 
more  than  about  1 grain  of  gold  to  the  quart;  if  much 
stronger  than  this  it  will  tone  so  rapidly,  if  in  good  condi- 
tion, that  the  prints  are  in  danger  of  over-toning,  at  least  on 
the  surface,  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  if  there  are  many 
toned  at  once.  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  this  is  the 
case  with  all  toning  baths,  for  I have  sometimes  seen  opera- 
tors at  work  with  a bath  containing  over  30  grains  of  gold  to 
the  gallon  which  toned  more  slowly  and  imperfectly  than 
the  above-described  bath  should  do  when  of  a strength  not 
exceeding  one  grain  to  the  gallon. 

The  action  of  light  on  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  well 
shown  by  an  experiment  which  I tried  many  years  since.  I 
placed  a bottle  containing  a nearly  saturated  solution  of 
crude  nitrate  of  silver  oti  a shelf  in  a south  window.  The 
solution  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  fulminating 
silver,  and  was  simply  coin  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  contain- 
ing, of  course,  all  the  copper  of  the  alloy,  and  also  decidedly 
acid.  After  remaining  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several 
months,  I noticed  a formation  of  needle-like  crystals  in  the 
liquid  and  upon  the  glass ; this  I thought  indicated  the 
formation  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; I concluded  to  try  its  qualities 
as  a sensitizing  bath.  Accordingly,  I diluted  and  iodized 
it,  coated  and  exposed  a plate;  on  pouring  on  the  developer 
the  image  appeared  to  start  out  in  all  its  details  almost  in- 
stantaneously. It  proved  to  be  remarkably  sensitive,  but 
was  useless  for  positives,  for  no  matter  how  short  the  expo- 
sure the  lights  wore  invariably  overdone  and  solarized. 
This  was  before  the  days  ot  card  photographs,  and  I did 
not  try  the  action  on  a negative.  I think,  however, 
it  would  have  produced  intense  negatives  with  short 
exposures. 

I have  always  intended  to  experiment  further  on  the 
nitrite  of  silver  and  analogous  salts,  but  have  been  prevented 
by  various  causes,  among  which  is  the  trouble  of  procuring 
the  nitrite  of  silver. 
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Recent  gateots. 

IMPROVED  HEAD  AND  WAIST  RESTS. 

BY  W.  WEBSTER  AND  R.  W.  BARNES. 

The  following  specification  was  only  provisionally  catered:  — 
The  head  and  waist  rests  hitherto  used  in  photographic 
studios  have  been  of  a cumbrous  form,  and  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  moving  them  into  position  to  afford  the 
required  support  for  the  person ; indeed,  the  practice  has  been 
rather  to  pose  the  subject  to  suit  the  rest  than  otherwise. 

The  object  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  mechanical  rests  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  varying  re- 
quirements of  height  and  position,  and  expeditiously  brought 
into  place  to  provide  the  necessary  support  after  the  desired 
attitude  has  been  taken.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  a hori- 
zontal bed  or  carrier  of  considerable  length,  and  place  thereon 
a sliding  block,  whereto  the  rising  stem  is  affixed.  The 
said  sliding  block  is  caused  to  traverse  on  the  bed  or  carrier  at 
will,  a toothed  wheel  supported  by  it  and  provided  with  an 
operating  handle  geared  with  a rack  formed  on  the  bed  or 
carrier,  or  a screw  passing  through  the  block,  or  their  mechani- 
cal equivalent,  being  employed  therefor.  That  part  of  the 
rising  frame  which  is  affixed  to  the  sliding  block  is  formed  with 
a groove  or  recess,  and  a bar  or  rod,  of  an  angular,  vee,  or  other 
shape  in  section,  is  fitted  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  up  and  down 
therein,  set  screws  or  other  holders  being  employed  to  secure  it 
at  the  required  height.  At  or  near  the  top  of  the  said  bar  or 
rod  the  caliber  supports  or  rests  are  attached  ; and  to  admit  of 
their  being  moved  backwards  and  forwards  at  a right  angle  to 
the  length  of  the  bed  or  carrier,  they  are  borne  in  a sliding 
piece,  and,  when  desired,  a hinge  or  joint  is  provided,  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  round  sidewards. 

Our  invention  also  consists  in  affixing  the  rising  stem  of  head 
and  waist  rests  already  in  use,  or  of  the  ordinary  construction, 
to  the  said  sliding  block  when  it  is  supported  on  the  said  bod  or 
carrier,  and  operated  as  described. 


IMPROVED  FRAMES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 

BY  J.  F.  A.  A.  RODSSACX  AND  L.  VINCENT. 

The  following  invention  received  provisional  protection 

only  : — 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  and  use  to  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  frames  or  holders  for  containing  photographs, 
miniatures,  hairwork,  pictures,  or  engravings,  and  other  like 
articles  of  moulded  glass  or  porcelain,  either  plain,  coloured, 
or  more  or  less  ornamented,  in  substitution  for  wood,  metal, 
or  other  materials  hitherto  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
picture  frames  or  holders. 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  the  glass  or  porcelain  em- 
ployed is  introduced  whilst  in  a soft  or  plastic  state  into  a 
metal  mould  of  the  required  design,  wherein  the  newly  intro- 
duced glass  or  porcelain  is  subjected  to  pressure,  in  order  to 
consolidate  it  and  cause  it  to  enter  all  the  ornamental  or  other 
interstices  in  the  mould,  and  form  a sharp  casting.  This  mould 
is  by  preference  composed  of  two  parts  hinged  together,  the 
one  half  containing  the  matrix  for  the  front  part  of  the  frame, 
whilst  the  other  maybe  provided  with  a plain  raised  surface 
or  projecting  face  for  the  formation  of  the  rebate  in  the  back 
of  the  frame.  Before  casting,  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  are 
closed  and  held  securely  together  by  any  suitable  fastening,  and 
bo  soon  as  the  glass  or  porcelain  has  been  introduced  through 
an  opening  left  for  that  purpose,  a piston  or  ram  is  forced  into 
the  said  opening  in  order  to  compress  or  consolidate  the  same 
inside  the  mould. 


ALBUM  FOR  EXHIBITING  A SERIES  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  FRANCOIS  VITE. 

The  patent  for  the  following  invention  was  not  completed : — 
The  invention  consists  in  the  construction  of  an  album  or 
case  to  contain  pictures,  and  especially  photographic  pictures, 
in  such  manner  that  all  the  pictures  contained  in  the  album  or 
case  shall  be  successively  exposed  to  view,  and  that  without  the 
necessity  of  turning  over  leaves  or  the  pictures  being  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  liable  to  got  dirty  as 
heretofore. 


The  album  or  case  consists  of  an  oblong  or  other  shaped 
frame,  having  a groove  or  grooves  in  the  sides  apd  near  the 
lower  part  thereof,  in  which  a metal  frame  with  clips  formed 
on  it  is  free  to  slide  to  and  fro.  An  india-rubber  band  or 
metal  spring  is  connected  to  this  frame,  and  wtiich  passes 
through  a slot  to  the  outside  of  the  box.  Supposing  the  case  is 
inteuded  to  contain  a series  of  pictures  where  only  two  are  ex- 
posed to  view  at  one  time,  and  these  side  by  side,  the  case  is 
divided  by  a plrtition  into  two  parts  or  comp  irtments,  sufficient 
space  being  left  between  the  lowor  end  of  the  partition  and  the 
bottom  of  the  case  for  the  passage  of  a frame  in  which  each 
photograph  or  other  picture  is  placed.  The  base  of  one  portion 
of  the  case  is  provided  with  studs  or  buttons  having  springs 
below  them.  Now,  if  a picture  is  placed  in  the  first  compart- 
ment and  the  india-rubber  band  or  metal  spring  is  pulled  by  a 
loop  outside  the  case,  the  clips  on  the  frame  draw  the  picture 
along  beneath  the  partition  and  on  to  the  spring  studs  or 
buttons,  and  if  there  were  a series  of  pictures  resting  on  that 
which  has  been  withdrawn,  the  next  above  drops  and  occupies 
the  position  of  that  which  was  withdrawn.  By  pulling  and 
releasing  the  spring,  the  pictures  are  tlius  withdrawn  from  one 
corapartraont  and  placed  in  the  other,  and,  by  continuing  to 
pull  and  release  the  spring,  this  action  will  go  on  until  the 
second  compartment  is  full ; when  this  is  the  case,  a second 
clip  or  clips  sliding  in  conjunction  with  the  lowor  clips,  but  at 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  compartment,  seizes  each 
urc  as  it  rises,  and,  as  the  spring  contracts,  the  picture  goes 
k with  it  to  the  first  compartment,  and  so  all  the  pictures  in 
each  compartment  are  successively  exposed  to  view.  The  tops 
of  the  compartments  containing  the  pictures  are  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  glass. 


PORTABLE  APPARATUS. 

BY  J.  M.  DOMENECH  AND  F.  P.  JONTE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  provisional  specification  will 
best  describe  the  object  of  this  invention.  The  complete 
specification  enters  into  detailed  reference  to  extensive  dia- 
grams deposited  at  the  Patent  Office : — 

These  improvements  relate  more  particularly  to  the  apparatus 
employed  in  out-door  operations,  and  their  object  is  to  combine 
in  one  portable  and  convenient  package  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus now  used  separately  and  independently.  To  this  end  wo 
construct  a package  which  can  be  carried  on  the  back  by  straps. 
This  package  contains  the  camera  with  all  the  requisites  for 
taking  a view  or  portrait,  as  well  as  chemicals  and  materials  for 
preparing,  developing,  and  fixing  the  plates.  A flexible  cloth 
covers  the  entire  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  operator,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  a tent,  and  through  which  we  adroit  sufficient 
light  of  a non-actinic  character  by  causing  it  to  pass  through 
glass  or  other  coloured  media.  The  box  is  so  constructed  that 
on  fixing  it  upon  the  tripod-stand  it  at  once  opens  out  into  a 
largo  and  convenient  tent,  with  the  lens  and  camera  attached 
in  front.  The  operator  takes  up  his  position  inside  the  tent, 
and  before  him  is  the  camera,  which  he  can  open  or  shut.  His 
stock  of  glass  plates  are  over  the  camera,  as  well  as  a cistern 
of  water.  On  his  right  hand  are  the  chest  or  shelves  contain- 
ing the  chemicals,  and  at  his  left  the  nitrate  bath,  and  before 
him  the  tray  to  receive  the  waste  in  washing.  Every  requisite 
for  preparing  the  plates,  putting  them  into  the  camera,  ex- 
posing them,  developing,  and  fixing  the  imago  can  thus  bo 
accomplished  without  moving  from  the  spot,  the  whole 
apparatus beingcontained  in  a large,  well-ventilated,  non-actinic 
lighted  chamber. 


Corresgaa&fttCf. 

STORING  NEGATIVES.— MR.  SARONY’S  PROCESS- 
Dear  Sir, — Some  time  since,  when  visiting  a friend  who 
is  a skilful  professional  photographer,  I noticed  that  he  had 
a way  of  storing  C.D.V.  and  other  negatives  in  many 
respects  better  than  other  modes,  and  I have  no  doubt  he 
will  excuse  me  bringing  it  before  the  readers  of  the  News. 

Finding  that  numbering  them  and  numbering  the  backs 
of  the  mounts  was  troublesome  and  uncertain,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  enclosing  each  negative,  soon  as  done,  within  an 
envelope,  and  writing  each  person’s  name  and  address  on 
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the  spare  end  of  the  envelope  ; then  these  are  stacked  one 
on  the  other,  and  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  shelves 
being  divided  for  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  groups,  made  the 
finding  of  a negative  an  easy  matter.  The  envelopes  being 
a little  longer  than  the  quarter-plate,  leave  a margin  for 
writing  upon.  Amongst  the  mauy  plans  in  use  by  photo- 
graphers, this  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  best. 

Mr.  Sarony  has  offered  us  a new  style  of  portrait,  which, 

I hope  may  prove  a benefit  to  those  who  can  give  it  a trial  ; 
but  £5  for  an  experiment  depending  upon  the  chance  of 
return  is,  to  many,  too  high  a figure,  and  will  induce  mauy 
persons  to  try  for  some  other  means  to  secure  the  same  ap- 
pearance. If  Mr.  Sarony  could  supply  a few  of  the  mounts 
on  which  the  effect  depends,  many  would  try  the  new  style, 
and  not  begrudge  the  moderate  price  of  (say)  2s.  each  for 
the  lithographs,  provided  a small  number  could  be  had. 

I suppose  Mr.  Sarony’s  patent  does  not  prevent  one 
trying  the  effect  of  coloured  crayon  paper  behind  landscape 
transparencies. — Yours  truly,  Thomas  Gulmver. 

18,  Union  Street,  Swansea. 

THE  NEW  PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

Sir, — Every  one  seems  to  admit  that  the  new  style  of  por- 
trait introduced  by  Mr.  Sarony  is  both  good  in  itself  and 
likely  to  please  the  public  ; and  since  his  plan  is  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession  on  easy  terms,  I scarcely  think 
it  is  in  good  taste  to  question  his  right  to  patent  it,  espe- 
cially as  none  of  the  objectors  seem  able  to  point  out  where, 
when,  or  by  whom  such  pictures  were  produced  before.  I 
for  one  thank  him  for  aiming  to  keep  a good  thing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  school. 

There  is  one  question  of  importance  to  some  of  us  which 
I should  like  to  ask.  Is  it  intended  that  all  photographers 
taking  licences  must  work  the  14  by  12  size  ? or  will  the 
crayon  vignette  baekgrounds  be  produced  in  other  sizes — 
cabinet,  whole-plate,  10  by  8,  and  12  by  12  sizts,  for  in- 
stance? I think  that  Mr.  Sarony  will  do  a service  to  the 
profession,  without  injuring  himself,  if  he  will  supply 
various  sizes  of  background  cards  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
demand. — Yours,  A Portraitist. 

[We  believe  that  Mr.  Sarony  will  eventually  supply  other 
sizes  ; at  present,  we  understand,  he  is  able  to  prepare  only 
the  standard  size,  which  he  has  found  effective.  The  vig- 
nette backgrounds  already  prepared  will  probably  answer  for 
12  by  10  plates  if  required. — Ed.] 

Sir, — The  discussions  which  arise  when  any  novelty  in 
photography  is  patented  are  rather  calculated  to  bewilder 
simple,  straightforward  people  who  are  desirous  of  doing 
the  best  for  themselves  without  wronging  others.  If  Mr. 
Sarony  has  taken  a great  amount  of  trouble  to  intro  luce 
a new  style  of  picture  which,  on  examination,  is  found  to 
be  public  property,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  protected  by 
patent,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  ; but  whethei  better  for 
photog-aphers  or  not  seems  at  present  uncertain.  But  if 
t he  process  be  an  old  oDe,  as  some  seem  so  confidently  to 
maintain,  why  do  they  not  bring  forward  the  specimens 
of  it?  Surely  it  is  as  easy  to  show  specimens  in  a society 
meeting  as  to  make  loud  protestations.  But  if  these  speci- 
mens are  not  forthcoming,  it  seems  a little  too  bad  to 
disturb  the  public  mind  by  doubts,  which,  if  they  tempt 
some  foolish  persons  to  infringe  a patent,  might  turn  out 
dangerous. 

I see  in  a contemporary  a correspondent  writes  to  the 
effect  that  Urie  and  Ashton  both  have  patents  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Sarony  has  just  introduced. 
Now,  as  Urie’s  patent  and  Ashton’s  patent  are  for  two  dis- 
tinct and  totally  different  things,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
correspondent  in  question  is  talking  nonsense  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  mischief.  I practised  Urie’s  process  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago ; it  simply  consisted  in  putting  black 
varnish  over  the  figure  in  a collodion  positive,  and  putting 
something  else  behind  the  figure.  Ashton’s  patent  is 
especially  for  a mode  of  applying  chromo-lithography  to 


Mr.  Woodbury’s  prints,  I understand.  I do  not  think  that 
either  of  these  patents  affect  us  much  at  present ; but  is 
there  any  other  to  justify  the  outcry  of  those  who  state  the 
thing  is  old?  For  my  o vn  part,  whilst  I should  like  the 
question  set  at  rest,  I do  not  think  it  matters  much,  for  1 
fancy  that  without  any  patent  Mr.  Sarony  will  find  demand 
for  the  clever  vignette  backgrounds  he  has  offered  at  a 
cheap  rate.  I presume  that  it  would  not  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent  to  back  a transparency  with  a piece  of 
plain  paper,  as  I have  often  done  that  with  collodio-chloride 
prints  taken  on  glass. — Very  truly  yours,  Zeta. 


MR.  SARONY’S  PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I see  from  last  week’s  News,  Mr.  Fry  is 
somewhat  disposed  to  dispute  Mr.  Sarony’s  right  to  patent 
his  “ photo-crayons and  at  the  South  London  Society’s 
meeting  there  appeared  a disposition  to  dispute  its  novelty. 
Is  it  not  very  like  Columbus  making  the  egg  stand  on  end? 
I have,  for  instance,  for  three  or  four  years  been  producing 
the  very  same  kind  of  positive  in  my  Eburneum  process, 
and  have  backed  enlargements  with  paper;  but  with  the 
simple  alteration  of  using  crayon  paper,  and  allowiug  tho 
positive  to  remain  on  the  glass,  we  have  an  entirely  new 
style  of  portrait.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  my  process 
which  gives  the  utmost  delicacy  attainable,  and  this  which 
gives  all  the  freedom  and  force  of  a good  crayon  drawing, 
should  be  so  closely  allied  in  the  manner  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

I will  send  you  a specimen  of  my  own  production.  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  Mr.  Sarony 's. 
— I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  M.  Burgess. 

[In  reply  to  many  letters,  asking  Mr.  Burgess  for  guidance 
in  applying  his  mode  of  producing  transparencies  as  applic- 
able to  this  photo-crayon  process,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reply  personally,  Mr.  Burgess  supplies  a few  brief  hints, 
which  we  will  publish  next  week. — Ed  ] 


PRELIMINARY  COATING  OF  ALBUMEN  IN  WET 
PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — -In  your  last  number  Mr.  Fry  mentions  his 
experience  of  the  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  given  to 
the  plate  in  the  wet  process.  For  the  last  two  years  I have 
practised  that  plan,  having  first  noticed  it  in  an  extract 
from  Humphrey' s Journal,  and  would  not  now  willingly 
give  it  up.  In  coating  the  plate  l proceed  somewhat  dif- 
ferently to  Mr.  Fry,  and,  I think,  in  an  easier  manner.  I 
wash  every  plate,  old  and  new,  after  passing  it  through  the 
acid,  very  carefully  below  the  tap,  and  while  the  plate  is 
still  wet  pour  on  the  albumen.  There  is  then  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  coating  the  plate  with  it.  I do  not  throw 
away  what  drains  from  the  plate,  but  pour  it  in  a filter 
which  stands  in  a bottle  at  hand,  and  use  that  when  I 
require  it.  It  certainly  thus  gets  very  dilute,  but  up  to  one 
iu  forty  I have  as  yet  seen  no  difference  from  one  in  ten. 
The  ridges  that  Mr.  Fry  found  to  form  on  the  plate  might 
possibly  be  the  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  one  in  ten 
on  a dry  plate.  At  all  events,  I have  not  found  any 
temperature  in  particular  assist  or  retard  me  in  any  way  in 
coating. 

Before  pouring  the  collodion  on  the  plate  I carefully 
clean  the  back  and  edges  from  any  albumen  that  may  bo 
on  it,  and  I am  not  aware  that  my  bath  has  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  its  use  in  this  way. 

While  saving  me  from  many  troubles,  I find  one  trouble 
of  its  own.  When  the  plate  was  drying  after  pouring  on 
the  albumen,  unless  I carefully  separated  each  plate  from 
its  fellow  by  the  corners  only — that  is,  prevented  the  top  of 
the  plate  from  touching  in  its  whole  length  the  one  next  to 
it  and  under  it — I found  streaks  frequently,  not  always, 
down  the  centre  of  the  plate  on  developing.  Now,  when 
they  do  appear,  they  are  close  at  the  sides  only,  and  of 
little  consequence. — Yours  obediently,  Kent. 

Gravesend,  March  22nd,  1869. 
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^rorrrbinas  of  sinrtus. 


Sotth  Lgxdtx  Photographic  Societt. 

At  the  meetiiiH  to  the  evening  of  Thursday.  March  lltb.  Mr 
Szeastlax  Davis:  in  the  chair.  at  the  <»Dd«aai  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Sarony's  pictures,  reported  in  car  last,  in  re- 
cptmie  to  a call  irotn  tbe  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tavloe  opened  tbe  discussion  of  a question  (from  tbe 
Question-B.x)  as  to  whether  tbe  tret  or  dry  process  was 
best  for  a landscape  photographer  to  emplov  exclusively. 
He  said  that  tne  object  was  one  on  which,  from  one 
point  of  view,  but  little  conll  be  said,  and  yet,  from 
another,  might  cpe a up  so  many  questions.  t:.At  the  t me  at 
tbeir  disp>osal  would  not  suffice  to  have  them  elueiiaied. 
Whieb  was  best.  tbe  wet  or  dry?  Whit  were  tbe:r  several 
ste-iahties  ? "What  advantage  had  cue  over  t .e  other?  An  i 
which  of  the**  specialities  could  compensate  tor  the  loss  of 
other  feat  ares'?  The  best  p-ocess  was  that  in  which  there  was 
a preponderance  c>f  a Iran  tares  for  tbe  purpose  the  pbito- 
gTkj'ber  had  specially  before  him.  In  the  two  STeat  divisions 
of  photography,  v-  ; and  dry.  as  in  opti's.  : here  as  no  rain 
without  a corresponding  loss.  He  w aid  first  f all  state  tne 
case  on  behalf  of  the  wet.  There  was  tbe  greatest  rapidity 
. • •.  .•  : • . y— tbe  t • • r • . .-:b  . t. 

s-ring  and  knowing  f.r  a certainty  wtial  one  bis  got.  imply::  g 

• - t -T-  ....  - . 

if  necessary,  varying  in  pictorial  or  chemical  treitment.  30  as 
to  enable  the  artist  to  retire  from  the  spot  replete  with  nega- 
tives of  every  class  requited.  In  Lis  operations,  tbe  wet-plate 
worker  could  lay  to  Lean  and  reduce  to  practice  the  precept  in 
the  nurserv  rheme — 


“ If  yon  don't  at  first  succeed. 

Try,  try,  try  again.” 


Taat  was  the  wet  process  in  its  holiday  dress.  Tne  dry  process 
implied  freedom  from  tents  or  other  cam  brans  impedimenta. 
T e apparatus  w is  reduced  to  a minimum,  the  photographer 
discarded  all  unpleasing  thoughts  concerning  the  state  of  his 
chemicals  or  the  chances  of  failure,  an  d concentrated  his  whole 
tMoughts  upon  tbe  one  idea  of  selecting  and  composing  his 
vjew.  Knowing  that  his  plates  and  chances  were  h ini  red,  he 
selected  his  views  with  special  care  ; with  him  it  had  to  be  a 
dea  d shot.  The  knowledge  of  his  limited  sphere  of  experiment 
engendered  habits  of  care  an  d tboughtfnloe-s  in  composing  his 
pictures,  and  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a degree  of  skill  and 
tact  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  Tnis  was 
a point  to  which  he  invited  special  attention.  He  assumed 
that  the  photographer  was  quite  a master  of  his  process.  He 
then  proceeded  to  “pit”  the  wet  against  the  dry.  Iu  the  field 
the  wet  was  cumbrous,  sloppy,  and  trouhiesoroe ; tbe  dir  sim- 
plicity and  pleasure  itself.  In  tbe  field  and  away  from  home, 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  did  tbe  bath  get  disordered.  He 
bad  last  summer  seen  a member  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club 
with  one  leg  of  his  tent-tripod  deranged.  Lis  tent  being  sup- 
ported on  two  legs  and  tied*  to  a tree.  On  tbit  occasion,  as  if 
acting  in  sympathy  with  the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus,  the 
inveterate  tendency  of  the  bath  to  give  nothing  but  foggy 
pictures  impressed  up*on  the  artist  tbe  soundness  of  the  adige 
that  misfortunes  Dever  corns  singly.  TLe  tr  oubles  of  that  day 
made  a convert  to  dry-plate  work  of  the  friend  alluded  to.  But 
when  everything  went  right,  then  the  wet  process  had  the  ad- 
Tontage.  Its  rapidity  was  a feature  nor  to  be  lightly  estimated. 
Were  a landscapie  to  be  taken  with  figures,  were  rocky  cliffs  or 
sea  leaches  to  be  taken  with  breaking  waves,  were  a street  to 
be  taken  with  its  busy  traffic,  were  rapidly  drifting  deals 
wanted  to  be  arrested  in  tbeir  course  —when  would  dry  pistes 
rank  in  oomp»ajisTO  with  wet  ? Some  years  ago  be  was  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  although  be  Lad  dry  plates.  Le  much  regretted 
the  want  of  a portable  tent  by  which  he  could  have  secured 
sea  views  of  a charming  kind.  In  preparations  for  a similar 
trip  he  had  bad  a small  but  very  complete  portable  tent  made, 
in  which  he  conld  operate  with  plates  7i  by  5.  He  purposed 
using  this  in  addilk  n to  dry  plates,  fo r and  here  was  Lis  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  evening)  to  secure  the  best  possible 
results  both  wc-t  and  dry  plates  should  be  employed.  Dry 
plates  were  said  to  have  been  got  as  rapid  as  wet.  He  bad 
obtained  them  very  nearly  as  much  so ; but  in  propwrtion  as 
rapidity  was  increased,  so  were  drawbacks,  difficulties,  and  un- 
certainties. Concerning  quality,  he  did  not  think  that  in 


delicacy  or  atmosphere  one  process  had  much,  if  any.  advantage 
over  the  other.  Dry  plates  had  generally  yielded  hard  pic- 
tures; this  arose  from  under-exposure,  over-intensification,  or 
the  deception  arising  out  of  the  non-actinie  colour  ot  the  deposit, 
especially  when  albumen  played  a part  in  the  preparation.  He 
anticipated  much  from  the  process  of  Mr.  Russell  M.  Gordon, 
because,  from  the  absence  of  that  deceptive  element  the  photo- 
grapher would  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  true  actinic 
density  of  the  negative,  which  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that 
by  the  wet  process.  Tbe  difficulty  of  carrying  about  a tent 
had  been  happily  met  by  some  of  their  members,  who  had 
wheels  (which  conld  be  removed  at  pleasure)  attached  to  their 
ten's.  Velocipedes  were  suitable  for  carrying  photographic 
luggage,  and  they  possessed  the  advantage  of  also  carrying  the 
photographer  himself.  He  once  saw  and  envied  a gentleman 
dash  p*ast  him  on  tbe  road  on  one  of  these  vehicles.  He  (Mr. 
Taylor  bad  his  camera  <«nly.  and  was  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  The  gentleman  in  question  had  a large 
and  heavy -looking  tent  in  addition  to  his  camera,  and  went 
easily  and  jauntily  forward  at  tea  miles  an  hour.  He  had 
thrown  out  these  several  floating  ideas  on  the  subject  in  the 
L t>e  of  inducing  a •discussion  on  one  or  more  of  the  topics 
referred  to. 

The  ChaiemaX.  in  thanking  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  observations, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  having  a convenient  method  of  trans- 
porting the  tent  and  apparatus  from  place  to  place.  The  addi- 
tion of  Movable  wheels  to  a tent  be  considered  as  highly  advan- 
tageous. and  he  described  the  mechanical  arrangements  he 
himself  had  adopted.  At  the  request  of  the  meeting  he 
pr  tnb-ri  to  bring  his  tent  f r exhibition  at  their  next  meeting. 

Mr.  B las c ha ed  suggested  that  all  their  members  should  do 
tbe  same. 

Mr.  Hc~AEDsiii  that  the  question  before  them  for  discussion 
was  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  been  introduced.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  amateurs  with  the  wet  had  led  to  the  intro- 
duction and  perfection  of  the  numerous  dry  processes  in  exist- 
ence. and  they  had  laboured  most  strenuously  in  the  dry,  tbe 
stimulus  being  the  difficulties  attendant  upwn  working  wet 
collodion  in  tbe  field.  He  had  worked  much- with  both  wet  and 
dry  processes,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such  good 
results  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  dry  as  by  the  wet  process. 
In  photographing  a simple  landscape  with  figures,  as  weil  as  in 
obviating  other  little  circumstances,  such  a?  the  movements  of 
f .(age  by  the  wind,  the  wet  had  decided  advantages.  The 
want  of  actinic  pwwer  in  the  green  subjects  necessitated  a long 
exposure  to  obtain  them  "propierly  ; short  exposures  for  land- 
scape work,  with  dry  plates,  were  rarely  very  successful.  The 
! question  of  wet-plate  work  for  out  of  doors  had  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  practically  carried  out  by  amateurs.  Were  they  to 
devote  their  earnest  attention  to  it  he  believed  that  they  would 
improve  the  apparatus  very  much.  Their  tents  were  still  more 
heavy  and  eumb  rsotne  than  they  might  be.  and.  in  connection 
with  that,  a waterproof  covering  of  silk  might,  he  thought,  be 
advantageously  introduced,  and  which  might  be  made  to  fold 
up  like  a map.  With  respect  to  transpwrt.  wheels  were  neces- 
sary on  the  tent  of  the  photographer  who  wished  to  work  the  wet 
process  with  advantage  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  a knapsack  was  a good  form  in  which 
to  carry  a tent. 

Mr.  Howard  further  remarked,  that  on  looking  over  the 
portfolio  of  a dry-plate  photographer  the  first  thing  that  struck 
one  was  the  absence  of  all  life,  this  being  the  consequence  of 
the  long  exposures  required.  Wet  plates  would  have  to  be 
used  by  every  person  who  wished  to  achieve  success.  He  also 
thought  that  if  there  was  more  sp»eciality  in  the  works  of  photo- 
graphers— that  is,  if  each  were  to  devote  much  of  big  attention 
( to  a certain  branch  of  operation — it  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
and  would  conduce  to  eminence. 

Mr.  Blaxchabd  was  glad  that  the  question  had  been  intro- 
duced. He  entertained  very  positive  opinions  in  favour  of  wet- 
plate  photography.  His  first  ont-of-door  negatives  were  taken 
with  wet  plates  and  pyro.  development  in  a cumbrous  tent. 
Fothergill  then  having  introduced  his  process,  he  tried  it,  and 
his  troubles  commenced.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent works  that  had  been  produced  by  dry  plates,  by  tbe 
coilodio-albumen  process  in  Manchester,  by  tbe  process  ot  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  was  ahead  of  them  all,  by  England.  Howard,  and 
others  ; he  had,  however,  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
England's  dry  plate  views,  his  wet  ones  were  still  better. 
When  the  exposure  of  a landscape  exceeded  a couple  of  seconds 
i they  got  a peculiarity  which  was  not  true  to  nature  ; and  if  this 
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were  the  case  with  an  ordinary  landscape,  how  much  moro  so 
would  it  be  in  the  caso  ot  extraordinary  subjects,  such  as  thoso 
showing  effects  of  wind,  motion,  waves,  &c.  Having  tried 
both,  he  would  much  rather  work  the  wet  than  the  dry.  Such 
subjects  as  architecture  could  of  course  be  well  obtained  by  dry 
plates. 

Mr.  W.  fl.  Price  thought  that  when  an  amateur,  during  an 
occasional  holiday,  combined  tho  pleasure  of  seeing  the  country 
with  taking  photographic  reminiscences  of  tho  places  and 
scenes  visited,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  that  tho  dry  process 
afforded  very  great  facilities  when  compared  with  tho  wet. 
Amateurs  once  did  not  usually  ride  the  photographic  hobby  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  sink  all  other  enjoyments  when 
abroad.  For  securing  a few  pictures  around  London  he  might 
take  his  tent,  and  thus  get  a number  ot  very  fine  negatives  ; 
but  the  case  was  quite  different  when  ho  went  on  his  annual 
trip.  To  enjoy  travelling,  and  escape  being  a slave  to  photo- 
graphy, a dry  process  was  indispensable.  Even  though  the 
views  obtained  were  not  absolutely  faultless  in  the  eyes  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  taken,  they  would  be  beautiful  by  associa- 
tion, and  recall  the  reminiscences  of  the  trip.  With  a tent  they 
must  go  in  for  photography  only,  and  largely  sacrifico  the 
pleasure  they  would  have  in  seeing  the  country  ; and  as  ama- 
teurs generally  travelled  for  pleasure,  such  a plan  would  destroy 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  trip. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  quite  certain  that  all  could  not  be 
expected  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  on  this  question.  If 
the  very  best  and  most  natural  effects  were  wanted  in  a land- 
scape— such  as  cattle  feeding,  &c.,  requiring  rapid  exposures — 
better  and  more  varied  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  wet 
than  from  the  dry  ; but  for  securing  with  comfort  mementos 
of  a journey  and  special  scenes,  the  dry  process  had  many 
advantages ; and  he  was  pleased  to  see  in  dry  processes  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week  a growing  advancement  in  their  perfec- 
tion for  most  purposes. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


2DaIk  ia  the  stabler. 


Another  Carbon  Process. — We  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  another  curious  and  interesting  example  of 
carbon  printing.  Possessing  fine  gradation  of  half-tone,  good 
contrast  by  reflected  light,  it  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  resem- 
bling a negative  by  transmitted  light.  The  lights  and  shadows 
possess  nearly  the  same  opacity,  but  the  deepest  shadows  look 
most  transparent  when  examined  by  strong  light,  tho  general 
effect  being  not  unlike  that  of  a fogged  negative.  At  present 
the  method  is  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  no  details  are 
ready  for  publication. 

Photography  for  Printing  Fabrics. — Wo  notice  in  a 
recently  issued  draper’s  circular,  in  a paragraph  enumerating 
various  fancy  goods  for  ladies’  dress,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  articles  is  “the  Ardtulley  Dress,  printed  by 
Photography.” 

.Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — The  annual 
report  has  just  been  issued.  The  judges  in  the  photographic 
department  were  W.  Naylor  Came,  Miss  Feuwick,  Miss  A.  M. 
Fox,  T.  Hart,  G.  Lanyon,  Jas.  G.  Philp,  and  J.  St.  Aubyu,  M.P. 
We  have  already  published  awards  and  report.  Tho  chief 
point  of  interest  now  made  clear  is  the  fact  that  the  award  for 
photographic  enamels  was  made  to  the  frame  of  coloured 
enamels  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Collodig-Bromide  Negatives. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  with  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  in 
dry-plate  photography.  A charming  8 by  6 landscape,  of  a by 
no  means  easy  subject,  being  a “close  scene,”  containing  both 
foliage  and  water,  both  of  which  received  justice,  is  from  a 
collodio-bromide  negative.  The  plate  was  preparod  in  March, 
1808,  and  exposed  in  September,  1868  ; and,  after  six  months’ 
keeping,  tho  technical  qualities  seem  perfect.  This  is  by  tho  pro- 
cess Mr.  Lea  described  last  year,  in  which  the  plate  is  immersed 
without  washing  in  a bath  of  acetate  of  lead  and  gallic  acid, 
details  of  which  will  bo  found  in  our  Year-Book.  Another 
plate  by  the  same  process  is  just  as  perfect,  rendering  foliage 
with  especial  delicacy.  Mr.  Lea  promises  us  some  examples 
shortly  of  his  rapid  collodio-bromide  process.  A fine  landscape 
on  a 10  by  8 plate  is  described  as  by  the  wet  process ; the 


plate  was  kept  two  hours,  and  travelled  twelve  miles,  between 
exciting  and  development.  Tho  result  is  perfect. 

Economical  Modification  of  the  Lime  Light. — We 
understand  that  Mr.  Darker  has  recently  been  engaged  in  some 
successful  experiments  for  using  the  lime  light  without  the  aid 
of  oxygen,  or,  rather,  without  the  aid  of  other  oxygen  than  that 
contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  arrangement  is  similar  to 
that  used  with  tho  oxyhjdrogen  light, ‘.but,  instead  of  a stream 
of  oxygen,  a stream  of  atmospheric  air  is  forced  into  the  flame, 
where  it  plays  on  the  lime  cylinder,  and  an  excellent  light  so 
secured,  only  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  oxygen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  safety  as  well  as  economy  are  secured  by  this 
arrangement. 

Piioto-collograpiis. — We  have  been  favoured  by  our  friend, 
Dr.  Vogel,  with  some  prints  by  Mr.  Schwab,  of  Hauover,  taken 
from  a chromo-gelatine  film,  as  employed  by  M.  Tessie  du 
Motay  and  M.  Albert.  The  prints  possess  good  half-tone  with 
very  little  granulation.  This  process  appears  destined  to  pro- 
duce important  results  in  rapid  photographic  printing.  Rumour 
states  that  M.  Albert’s  process  has  been  tried  in  Paris  with 
much  less  success  than,  considering  the  claims  made  for  it, 
had  been  anticipated. 

New  Copyright  Bill. — A bill  intituled  “ An  Act  for  Con- 
solidating and  Amending  the  Law  of  Copyright  in  Works  of 
Fine  Art,”  as  presented  by  Lord  Westbury,  has  been  printed 
and  distributed.  Tho  principal  clauses  of  this  proposed 
measure  are  thus  described: — 1.  Commencement  of  the  act, 
and  repeal  of  existing  acts.  3.  Grant  of  copyright  to  authors 
of  new  and  original  works  of  fine  art.  4.  Author’s  studies, 
MSS.,  to  the  extent  of  £15,  not  to  bo  liable  to  seizure  or 
sale  during  author’s  life.  5.  Illustrations  of  books  to  be  deemed 
part  thereof.  6.  When  engravings  separately  published,  proof 
to  be  delivered  to  the  British  Museum.  7.  How  copyright  may 
be  assigned,  &c.  8.  No  action,  &c.,  maintainable  by  proprietor 
of  copyright  until  after  registration.  9.  Penalties  where 
registered  copyright  infringed.  10.  Various  fraudulent  acts 
relating  to  works  of  fine  art  prohibited.  11.  Importation  of 
piratical  repetitions,  &c.,  prohibited  as  to  registered  copyright 
works  of  fine  art.  12.  Commissioners  of  Customs  publicly  to 
expose  lists  registered  copyright  works  of  fine  art.  13.  Im- 
posters, &c.,  of  piratical  copies  to  furnish  names,  &c.,  of  persons 
from  whom  same  obtained,  14.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  &c  , may 
grant  warrants  to  search  for  piratical  copies  for  sale. 
15.  Piratical  copies  found  in  possession  of  hawkers  may  be 
seized.  17.  How  penalties  may  bo  summarily  recovered  beforo 
two  Justices,  &c.  19.  Penalties  imposed  not  to  prejudice  other 

remedies  to  which  proprietor  of  copyright  entitled.  22.  Plain- 
tiff or  defendant  succeeding  in  action,  &c.,  to  have  full  indem- 
nity for  costs,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court.  29.  Not 
to  repeal  the  Ornamental  Designs  Act.  Clause  4 includes  in 
the  exemption  an  artist’s  “ professional  implements  ” in  the 
cases  of  “ distress  for  rent,  or  any  execution  against  him  to  be 
levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels  and  “ no  such  sale  of  the 
sketches,  studies,  unfinished  works  of  fine  art,  or  MS.  notes 
(without  the  author’s  consent)  shall  deprive  him  of  copyright 
therein.”  Clause  9 is  worthy  of  special  attention  on  the  part 
of  artists  who  repeat  their  works.  Among  the  acts  which 
are  scheduled  with  reference  to  clause  1 is  “Hogarth's 
Act”  (1767). 

Transparencies  on  Wet  Collodion  without  a Camera. 
— Dr.  Vogel  describes  a method  by  which  transparencies  can 
be  printed  on  wet  collodion  by  superposition  without  injuring 
the  wet  film  or  the  negative.  “Imagine,”  he  says,  “ a blackened 
tube  (lor  instance,  a stove-pipe  twenty  feet  long,  with  a dia- 
meter ot  from  six  to  nine  inches);  one  end  of  the  tube  is  open, 
the  other  one  has  an  arrangement  for  receiving  a plate-holder. 
In  the  plate-holder  the  negative  is  placed,  the  varnished  sido 
facing  inward.  Back  of  this  is  the  sensitive  plate.  Four  dots 
of  sealing-wax  on  the  negative  plate  will  prevent  the  negative 
from  touching  the  sensitive  film.  The  distance  will  be  one- 
half  of  aline.  The  far  opening  of  the  “ stoi  e-pipe  ” is  now 
closed  ; the  plate-holder  is  put  in  posit  ion  ; the  shutter  is 
opened,  and,  as  the  rays  which  fall  ou  the  negative  are  nearly 
parallel,  the  detail  will  copy  sufficiently  sharp.  If  we  lengthen 
the  pipe  the  picture  will  become  more  sharp,  but  the  time  of 
exposure  will  be  increased  also.” 

Relative  Sensitiveness  of  Iodized  and  Bromo-iodized 
Collodion. — The  question  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  ofsimply 
iodized  and  bromo-iodized  collodion,  settled  tolerably  satis- 
factorily in  favour  of  the  latter  years  ago  by  practical  men,  has 
recently  beenjagain  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  photography 
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of  the  late  eclipse.  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  referring  to  theopposite  expe- 
riences of  Dr.  Vogel  and  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  mentions  that 
the  latter  gentleman  found  that  a pure  iodized  collodion  with 
a pyro  developer  was  more  sensitive  to  light  than  a brotno- 
iodide  collodion,  and  Mr.  Lea  observed  that  this  assertion  was 
in  conflict  with  the  result  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiments,  which 
showed  collodion  sensitized  with  iodide  of  silver  to  be  sensitive 
to  strong  light,  while  bromo-iodide  of  silver  was  sensitive  to  feeble 
light.  Dr.  Vogel,  commenting  on  this,  says  “I  had  read  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue  previous  to  rnv  departure  for  Arabia, 
and  I was  so  much  struck  by  them  that  I determined  to  make 
some  experiments  with  his  collodion  and  developer.  For  our 
object  we  selected  the  moon.  Our  instrument  was  our  photo- 
graphic telescope.  We  prepared  an  iodized  collodion  with  a 
pyro  developer,  and  also  a bromo-iodized  collodion  with  an 
ordinary  developer:  and  what  was  t lie  result?  Tho  iodized 
collodion  gave  a thick,  hard  picture,  with  strong,  vigorous  lights, 
but  total  abseuce  of  details  in  the  shadows.  The  bromo-iodized 
collodion  gave  a picture  not  so  intense  in  the  lights,  but  much 
more  detail  in  the  shadows.  We  subsequently  tried  both 
kinds  of  collodion  with  tho  same  developer,  and  obtained  the 
same  result.  These  experiments  seem  to  confirm  what  I have 
said  on  a previous  occasion,  when  my  experiments  were  made 
with  terrestrial  objects  ; and  they  induced  the  Aden  Expedition 
to  reject  De  la  Rue’s  formula;,  and  to  adopt  my  own.” 

Distant  “ Lens  ” Enchantment,  etc. — Artist  (Photo- 
graphic) : “ Oh  yes.  Mum,  we  can  take  anything— we  can  take 
the  sun,  which  is  millions  of  miles  off.”  Old  Lady  (struck  with 
an  idea)  : “ Oh,  you  can.  Then,  if  you  would  besergood  aster 
take  half-a-dozen  of  my  son  in  Austeraylia,  which  it’s  only 
thousands  of  miles  off,  I should  take  it  as  a favour.” — J udy. 

Restoring  Injured  Glass.— M.  Vinois  recently  called 
attention  to  a mode  of  restoring  deteriorated  glass  in  studios. 
Glass  constantly  exposed  to  tho  action  of  the  sun  and  rain  is 
soon  deteriorated,  as  the  potash  or  soda  it  contains  combines 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  A whitish  opaqueness  is  the 
consequence  of  this  action,  and  in  order  to  make  the  pane 
return  to  its  pristine  transparency  it  should  first  bo  rubbed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  cleaned  with  moistened 
whiting.  By  this  means  glass  in  an  extreme  state  of  decom- 
position may  be  completely  restored. 

Acetic  Acid  in  Toning. — Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  says,  in 
Humphrey's  Journal : — “ For  some  time  past  it  has  been  my 
habit  to  pass  all  our  prints  through  a water  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  after  their  first  washing  and  beforo  toning,  which 
gave  mo  results  better  than  heretofore  had  by  simply  washing 
in  water.  I suggested  this  method  of  treatment  to  Mr.  Newton, 
who  never  does  anything  by  halves,  and  ho  at  once  tried  a 
stronger  dose  of  the  acid  (30  drops  of  acetic,  No.  8,  to  a quart 
of  water),  and  placed  the  prints  therein  from  tho  pressure-frames, 
allowing  them  to  remain  some  two  or  three  hours,  until  he  was 
ready  to  tono,  and  then  passing  through  one  wash  of  pure  water 
merely  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid  water.  I have  tested,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  his  modification  of  my  suggestion,  and 
strongly  recommend  it,  as  requiring  less  gold,  less  over-printing, 
and  less  time  in  the  toning  bath.” 


%a  Corresgoubtats. 

Argent. — The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  albuminized  paper  for 
transferring  collodion  prints  is  the  presence  of  a chloride,  which, 
coming  into  contact  with  tho  silver  image,  might  eventually  prove 
a source  of  bleaching.  If  the  albuminized  paper  be  prepared 
without  salt,  there  is  no  objection.  If  a paper  containing  salt  at 
all  bo  used,  the  sample  you  enclose  would  do  very  well,  or  tho 
tinted  paper  would  serve.  2.  The  tinted  paper  enclosed,  if  treated 
with  gelatine,  would  do  well. 

A.  B. — We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “ the  transfer  paper  for 
ivory  pictures.”  Explain  more  fully,  and  we  can  doubtless  give 
you  the  required  information. 

H.  V.  Lemenageu. — There  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  removing 
the  varnish  from  your  negative.  The  plan  to  which  you  refer,  in 
which  tho  vapour  of  alcohol  is  used,  although  doubtiess  efficient, 
is  not  necessary,  as  alcohol  poured  on  the  film  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Before  taking  any  steps,  however,  are  you  quite 
certain  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  varnish  ? The  print  you  en- 
close appears  to  us  to  be  very  excellent,  soft,  and  full  of  detail, 
but  without  any  lack  of  brilliancy.  It  is  probable  that  if  the 


negative  were  more  intense,  you  would  loso  much  of  the  perfect 
harmony  which  characterises  the  print  sent.  The  loss  of  brilliancy 
of  which  you  speak,  as  a consequence  of  revarnishing,  is  due,  doubt- 
less, tothe  image  being  partially  permeated  by  the  resin  of  the  var- 
nish, which  gives  some  degree  of  transparency  to  the  dense  por- 
tions of  the  negative.  You  may  remove  this  in  some  degree,  if 
you  arc  anxious  to  have  a little  more  brilliancy,  by  partially  re- 
moving the  varnish.  This  may  be  done  by  pouring  alcohol  over 
the  film,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a minute  or  two  to  soften  the 
varnish,  and  then  draining  it  off,  and  drying  by  the  fire,  same  as 
in  varnishing.  To  remove  the  varnish  entirely,  soaking  or  wash- 
ing repeatedly  with  warm  alcohol  is  best. 

J.  B.  C.  F. — It  will  be  better  to  adhere  to  the  method  described  by 
Mr.  Bardwell.  2.  So  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  light 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state  tho 
proper  time  of  exposure  of  any  kind  of  plate.  Plates  by  Mr. 
Gordon’s  gum  process  should  receive  from  two  to  three  times  as 
long  as  wet  plates  ; and  coffeo  plates  from  three  to  four  times  as 
long  as  wet  plates.  3.  Plates  by  either  of  these  processes  will  be 
much  more  sensitive  than  plates  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  ordinary 
gelatine  process.  4.  The  organic  iron  developer  answers  well  for 
gum  plates,  but  not  for  dry  plates  generally. 

Subscriber  from  the  First. — Your  plan  and  proportions  gene- 
rally are  good.  You  will  find  generally  that  the  piece  of  triangular 
front  top-light  will  generally  require  to  be  covered  with  a thick 
blind;  but  it  maybe  useful  in  dull  weather.  2.  Solomon’s  en- 
larging apparatus  with  magnesium  light  answers  well. 

An  Englishman.  — “Email”  is  simply  the  French  word  for 
“ enamel.”  2.  The  term  halation,  as  used,  was  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  reflection  of  light  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  which  is 
sometimes  called  blurring.  It  is  a photographic  term,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  quite  .accurately  defined,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
different  senses.  3.  The  object  of  treating  albuminized  plates 
with  protosulphate  of  iron  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  4.  The 
object  of  the  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  is  to  loosen  the  film  from  the 
glass,  so  as  to  render  its  removal  more  easy.  5.  We  condemn  a 
preliminary  coating  of  albumen  in  collodio-chloride  printing 
because  we  havo  repeatedly  known  it  to  prove  a source  of  fading. 
How  far  it  may  act  in  the  same  way  with  developed  pictures  we 
cannot  say.  6.  No.  1 is  under-exposed  and  a little  under-deve- 
loped ; No.  2 is  over-exposed  and  over-developed;  No.  3 is  a little 
over-developed  ; No.  4 is  over-exposed  and  over-developed.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  exposures  are  relatively  long  without 
being  familiar  with  all  circumstances.  You  appear  to  have  been 
working  in  a very  bad  light.  The  iron  developer  is  much  too 
weak.  Although  the  appearanco  of  the  prints  indicates  over- 
exposure, we  should  give  still  longer  exposure  if,  with  a suitablo 
developer,  the  image  came  out  very  slowly.  The  development  of 
collodion  prints  should  be  effected  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
negatives,  and  should  not  be  pushed  nearly  so  far. 

P.  E. — Dry  colours  are  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  roady  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  will  adhere  to  glass  positives.  In  some  cases 
merely  fino  grinding  is  sufficient ; in  some  cases  a little  starch,  or 
a little  gum,  or  a little  re-in  is  added  in  grinding,  each  maker  using 
his  own  method.  In  all  cases  they  are  sent  out  ready  for  applica- 
tion, and  merely  requ:re  applying  properly  with  a camel-hair 
pencil  to  make  them  adhere  properly. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — The  arrangement  you  propose  for  producing  trans- 
parencies seems  a good  one ; but  tlie  test  of  experiment  will  decide  it. 
An  Argand  oil  lamp  will  not  give  a very  actinic  light,  and  therefore 
the  exposure  will  necessarily  be  long.  Of  the  lenses  you  name, 
either  No.  1 or  No.  3 will  answer  best ; probably  No.  3,  as  having 
the  shortest  focus.  Remember,  however,  that  if  you  can  use 
daylight  you  will  have  fewer  difficulties  and  better  results. 
2.  Your  reasoning  on  the  second  question  is  quite  just,  and  leads 
to  correct  conclusions.  We  know  that  your  conclusions  are  correct, 
but  they  are  within  tho  facts. 

Rolloy  Fils. — Tho  term  “golden  syrup”  is  used  in  England  to 
indicate  a fine  quality  of  molasses  ( mclasse ).  There  are  two  kinds 
of  molasses,  ono  of  which  has  a greenish  or  olive  brown  tint,  the 
other  a golden  brown  ; the  latter  is  known  as  golden  syrup,  and 
it  is  this,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  which  is  used  in 
preserving  the  film  moist  after  development.  We  are  obliged  by 
all  your  kind  and  appreciative  remarks,  and  also  by  your  sugges- 
tion as  to  tho  use  of  terminology  and  formula)  which  may  be 
understood  by  our  foreign  readers. 

M.  It.  F. — You  will  find  that  a short  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath 
is  conducive  to  brilliancy  and  freedom  from  abnormal  deposit. 
Rapid  development  is  also  important  in  securing  transparent  posi- 
tives which  are  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light.  Over-develop- 
ment should  especially  be  avoided,  as  the  detail  is  buried  by  over- 
development. Tho  question  of  toning  depends  somewhat  upon 
taste  ; but  black  tones  are  most  easily  obtained  in  collodion  prints. 
The  formula  for  gold  toning  used  by  Mr.  Burgess  with  Ebur- 
neum  prints  will  of  course  answer  for  transparencies. 

♦ **  Owing  to  necessity  of  going  to  press  a day  earlier  than  usual 
this  week,  many  letters  are  compelled  to  await  answers  in  our  next. 

Several  Reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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MR.  JOHNSON'S  IMPROVED  CARBON  PROCESS. 


The  highest  excellence  desirable  in  carbon  printing  was 
attained  in  Mr.  Swan’s  process;  the  one  thing  it  left  to  be 
desired,  especially  for  those  who  wished  to  practise  it  on  a 
small  or  moderate  scale,  was  increased  simplicity  in  mani- 
pulation ; and  this  has  been  secured  in  the  method  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  well  known  to  photo- 
graphers as  the  inventor  of  the  pantascopic  camera,  and  as 
one  of  the  two  directors  of  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  patent  includes  many  points  ot  improvement,  all 
♦ending,  however,  to  one  end  ; his  great  aim  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  appliances  neeessiry  for  practising  carbon  printing, 
and  to  make  the  operations  easy,  simple,  and  certain.  To 
bring  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  improvements 
b.-fore  our  readers  we  will  describe  the  operations  we  witness  d 
at  a preliminary  demonstration  given  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  the 
members  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club,  in  anticipation  of  the 
public  illustration  of  the  working  ol  the  process  to  be  given 
before  the  Photographic  Society  in  May. 

The  first  feature  of  the  improved  process  brought  under 
attention  was  the  compactness  and  simplicity  of  the  appli- 
ances necessary.  A box  about  14  inches  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  12  inches  in  depth,  contained  all  the  apparatus 
and  material  for  working  9 by  7 pictures.  When  un- 
packed it  was  found  to  contain  two  grooved  troughs  of 
japanned  tin,  two  flat  dishes  of  similar  material,  a plate- 
rack,  a few  plates  of  opal  glais  and  some  of  tin  or  zinc,  a 
bottle  of  bichromate  solution,  a bottle  of  white  cement, 
a thermometer,  and  a japanned  case  containing  sheets  of 
sensitive  tissue  which  had  been  duly  exposed,  and  ready  for 
mounting,  developing,  &c.  No  largo  and  powerful  press 
was  there  to  be  used  in  mounting,  be.ause  it  was  not  needed  ; 
no  extensive  series  of  troughs  or  dishes  to  permit  many 
prints  to  remain  developing  without  danger  of  abrading  or 
injuring  each  other,  for  a dozen  prints  could  be  developed 
in  a plate-box  holding  a dozen  plates. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  patent  includes,  we  understand,  a modified 
method  of  preparing  carbon  tissue  ; but  in  the  operations  we 
are  about  to  describe,  Mr.  Swan's  patent  carbon  tissue,  per- 
mitting exposure  on  one  side  and  development  on  the  other, 
is  employed.  It  is  rendered  sensitive  by  floating  on  a live 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  ; by  an  ingenious 
and  easy  mode  of  manipulating,  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer,  the  floating  operation  is  rendered  very  easy,  and,  by 
floating  instead  of  immersing,  the  rapid  drying  of  the 
tissue  is  secured,  and  the  risk  of  spontaneous  insolubility 
removed. 

The  first  operation  was  to  fill  the  grooved  trough  or  plate- 
box  with  water  at  a temperature  of  about  100°  Fah.  ; a 
spirit  lamp,  placed  underneath  in  a cell  provided  for  it, 
maintains  this  temperature  for  any  number  of  hours  re- 
quired. A flat  dish  was  also  filled  with  cold  water.  A sheet 


of  exposed  tissue  was  immersed  in  the  cold  water  for  a few 
seconds,  face  down  wauls.  Its  behaviour  in  the  water 
indicates  the  moment  when  it  must  be  removed;  it  first 
curls  inward,  and  then  again  becomes  flat;  if  left  a little 
longer  it  begins  to  curl  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  be- 
fore it  does  this,  and  just  when  it  has  become  flat  after  its 
first  curling,  that  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  water.  In 
the  meantime  a plate  of  metal  or  glass — opal  glass,  for  con- 
venience in  examining  the  result,  is  used — has  been  rubbed 
with  a thin  coating  of  solution  of  wax,  or,  what  has  been  found 
much  better,  with  a solution  of  stearine  in  methylated  spirit. 
On  this  prepared  surface  the  tissue  just  lifted  from  the  water 
is  placed,  face  down.  To  make  sure  that  no  air-bubbles  are 
imprisoned  between  the  face  of  the  glass  and  the  tissue,  it  is 
well  to  immerse  the  glass  in  the  water,  and  bring  the  two  sur- 
faces into  contact  under  water.  A flat  camel’s-hair  brush  is 
dipped  in  the  water  and  passed  over  the  back  of  the  tissue, 
to  press  it  down  gently  and  secure  contact  in  every  part. 
This  plate  is  then  set  aside,  and  another  and  another  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  tissue,  as  we  have  seen,  remained 
in  the  cold  water  something  less  than  a minute,  insufficient 
time  to  permit  the  gelatine  to  get  thoroughly  soaked  ; in  a 
few  minutes  after  mounting,  however,  it  absorbs  all  the  super- 
fluous water  surrounding  it  from  the  paper  and  between  the 
glass  plate  and  the  gelatine  surface,  and  it  is  found  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  glass  without  the  aid  of  india-rubber  solution 
or  cement  of  any  other  kind. 

We  are  here  describing  simply  the'  operations  of  the 
demonstration  to  which  we  have  referred  ; but  it  may  be 
important  to  remark  that  the  moistened  tissue  will  ad- 
here to  any  plane  surface,  impervious  to  water,  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  with  the  same  facility  as  to  the  glass  plate  ; 
to  prepared  canvas,  for  instance,  for  oil  paintings  ; to  wood, 
metal,  stone,  &c. ; and  for  a variety  of  purposes.  If  the  glass  be 
left  without  the  coating  of  stearine  or  wax,  the  image  will 
remain  attached,  and  form  acharming  transparency  or  opalo- 
type.  It  will,  indeed,  be  readily  seen  that  the  use  of  a fatty 
couing  of  any  kind  is  to  prevent  perfect  adhesion,  and  per- 
mit future  transfer,  and  not  to  facilitate  adhesion. 

Here,  it  will  be  noted,  are  several  important  points  gained  : 
the  expense  of  india-rubber  solution,  anil  the  trouble  of  ap- 
plying it  to  the  two  surfaces,  together  with  the  unpleasant 
and  deleterious  vapour,  are  avoided.  The  operations  are 
more  easily  performed,  more  quickly  performed,  and  no 
press  is  required.  We  here  poiut  out,  also,  another  facility 
which  is  gained,  which  will  be  highly  valued  by  many.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  side  of  the  tissue  now  in  contact  with 
the  glass  will,  after  final  transfer,  form  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
tiue.  If,  then,  this  glass  be  polished,  the  tissue  compound  or 
gelatine  acquires  a surface  equally  polished,  and  the  picture 
a surface  of  precisely  the  same  quality.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  glass  surface  have  a grain  or  texture,  the  finished 
picture  will  have  a similar  texture.  Availing  himself  of  this 
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point  in  practice,  Mr.  Johnson  uses  glass  plates  polished  at 
one  side  and  ground  on  the  other,  and  so  secures  a prin, 
with  a glazed  or  matt  surface  at  will. 

To  resume  the  operations.  The  tissue,  having  been 
mounted  on  the  glass  as  we  have  described,  adheres  to  it 
much  in  the  same  way  in  which  a boy’s  toy,  a “ cleaver  ” or 
“ sucker,”  adheres  to  a stone.  In  a few  minutes  it  is  ready 
for  development.  The  plate  is  then  slipped  in  a groove  in 
the  japanned  trough  of  warm  water ; another  and  another 
follows  until  the  twelve  grooves  are  filled  up.  By  the  time 
this  is  effected,  or  before  the  first  is  lifted  out,  and  the  paper 
backing  of  the  tissue  lifted  off,  which  is  done  with  the  most 
perfect  ease,  leaving  the  tissue  compound  firmly  attached  to 
the  glass,  which  is  then  replaced  in  its  groove,  to  complete 
development.  By  the  time  the  whole  of  a dozen  plates  have 
been  treated  in  this  way,  the  development  of  those  first 
treated  is  completed,  and  these,  being  removed,  are  rinsed  in 
cold  water  and  placed  in  the  outer  box,  which  is  provided 
with  grooves  for  the  purpose,  to  dr}’.  By  the  time  the  last 
has  received  this  treatment  the  first  is  sufficiently  dry  for  the 
next  operation  of  transfer  to  the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  re- 
main. To  effect  this  transfer  the  plate  is  again  immersed 
in  a dish  of  cold  water,  and  a piece  of  gelatinized  paper  is 
placed  in  the  water  above  it,  and  there  brought  into  contact 
with  the  image  on  the  glass.  The  two  are  lifted  out  toge- 
ther, the  paper  being  then  brushed  down  as  in  the  first 
mounting,  to  secure  perfect  contact,  and  the  plate  is  again 
set  aside  for  the  whole  to  dry,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
corner  of  the  paper  is  raised  and  the  whole  lifted  away,  the 
image  leaving  the  glass  without  difficulty,  presenting  a 
perfectly  completed  picture. 

Instead  of  employing  gelatine  paper — which,  to  becomes 
insoluble,  must  be  treated  subsequently  with  alum — the 
plate  may  be  immersed  in  a weak  solution  of  gelatine  to 
which  a minute  quantity  of  chrome  alum  has  been  added, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Swan  for  the  final  transfer  of  his 
prints ; or  a resinous  cement  may  be  substituted  for  the 
gelatine,  as  in  the  single  transfer  process  to  be  described. 

In  the  operations  we  have  described,  a dozen  pictures 
may  be  mounted  for  development,  developed,  washed,  and 
mounted  again  for  final  transfer  wkhin  an  hour,  and  the 
work  may  be  done  without  difficulty  on  a small  table  in  an 
ordinary  sitting  room  with  the  blinds  pulled  down. 

So  much  for  the  simplified  process  of  double  transfer,  in 
which  a properly  non-reversed  picture  can  be  produced 
with  ordinary  negatives.  Now  for  a similarly  simplified 
process  of  single  transfer,  in  which  the  images  are  reversed, 
unless  reversed  or  transferred  negatives  are  employed,  a pro- 
cess, therefore,  obviously  inapplicable  for  use  with  the  mass 
of  negatives  in  existence.  The  process  is,  however,  singularly 
simple  and  efficient  wh  tc  negatives  taken  for  the  purpose 
are  emp'oyed,  or  where  reversal  of  the  image  is  of  no 
consequence. 

The  tissue  is,  of  course,  sensitized  and  exposed  as  before. 
A piece  of  fine  paper  is  then  immersed  in  a solution  of 
white  shellac  in  liquid  ammonia.  This  is  the  cement  em- 
ployed. This  paper  is  then  placed  upon  a plate  of  glass, 
or  a sheet  of  tin,  or  similar  surface,  and  pressed  down  with 
the  Hat  camel’s- hairbrush.  When  this  is  partially  dry  the 
sheet  of  exposed  tissue,  which  should  be  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  every  way  less  than  the  mounting  paper,  is  immersed 
in  water  to  which  a little  ammonia  has  been  added,  and 
then  placed  on  the  mounting  paper  which  rests  in  the  plate. 
It  is  brushed  down,  dried  a little,  and  then  developed  as 
above  described.  It  is  then  rinsed  and  dried.  When  dry,  a 
penknife  point  is  run  round  the  edge,  and  the  picture  is 
lift’d  from  the  plate  quite  complete.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler,  nothing  more  efficient. 

The  patent,  as  we  have  said,  comprehends  several  other 
modifications  and  special  applications,  but  we  have  described 
the  simplified  methods  of  ordinary  carbon  printing.  The 
especial  result  of  this  simplification  will  be,  we  apprehend,  the 
much  more  general  employment  of  carbon  printing  in  small 
establishments  The  gigantic  step  effected  by  Mr.  Swan’s 


invention  secured  the  highest  excellence,  and  rendered 
carbon  printing  possible  on  a commercial  scale.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  invention,  without  sacrificing  any  point  of  ex- 
cellence or  fitness  for  the  most  extended  operations,  carries 
Mr.  Swan's  improvement  so  much  further  that  it  is  equally 
available  for  the  smallest  operations  ot  the  portraitist,  or 
even  of  the  amateur.  It  is,  in  fact,  simpler,  easier,  and 
infinitely  more  rapid  in  production,  than  any  silver  printing 
process  we  know  ; whilst  it  is  equal  or  superior  in  excellence, 
and  admits  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  absolute  permanency 
of  its  results. 


MANIPULATING,  DEVELOPING,  AND  TONING 
PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

Tiie  interest  in  the  new  style  of  photo-crayon  portraiture 
has  brought  us  many  inquiries  as  to  the  development  and 
toning  of  collodion  prints  generally,  both  in  regard  to 
material  and  method.  We  subjoin,  therefore,  a few  further 
hints,  which  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have  had  little 
experencc  in  this  mode  of  working. 

A common  question  amongst  the  enquiries  which  have 
reached  us  is:  “ What  exposure  is  necessary  ?”  Although 
the  enquiry  is  so  common,  it  is  one  which  really  should  not 
be  made,  because  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it.  Everything 
depends  on  circumstances,  such  as  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive, the  quality  of  the  light,  the  amount  of  enlargement, 
the  angular  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  the  kind  of  developer. 
It  may  reasonably  vary  between  ten  seconds  and  twice  as 
many  minutes.  With  a good  light  and  full  aperture  of  an 
ordinary  portrait  lens  we  have  produced  transparencies  the 
same  size  as  the  original  in  less  than  ten  seconds.  In  pro- 
ducing an  enlargement  in  a dull  light  we  have  given  more 
than  ten  minutes.  As  in  working  the  negative  process, 
experience  and  observation  of  the  appearance  of  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  are  the  best  guides.  One  golden  rule 
should  be  remembered  : full  exposures  give  the  best  results  ; 
it  is  better  to  get  all  the  detail  by  the  complete  action  of 
light,  than  to  force  it  out  by  development. 

Experience  alone  is  a guide  of  value  in  development. 
Over-development  shonld  carefully  be  avoided,  as  it  tends 
to  bury  detail  and  render  the  image  heavy.  Experience  in 
the  kind  of  treatment  in  developing  required  by  the  old 
collodion  positives  is  of  value  here.  As  a general  rule,  a 
full  exposure  and  the  use  of  a developer  containing  plenty 
of  acid  will  give  the  best  results.  With  a weak  negative 
more  acid  should  be  used  ; with  a strong,  less  acid  may  be 
used.  If  an  iron  developer  be  employed,  the  gelatiuo-iron 
solution  will  be  found  best.  Ryrogallic  acid,  however,  gives 
the  warmest  and  best  tones  ; but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  plate  requires  a much  longer  exposure  than  with 
iron;  Mr.  Burgess,  in  producing  his  Eburneum  pictures, 
finds  that  with  a pyrogallic  developer  the  exposure  should 
be  ten  times  as  long  as  with  an  iron  solution. 

Several  correspondents  have  asked  for  a mode  of  producing 
a warmer  tone  than  is  produced  by  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  As  experience  will  soon  teach, 
the  character  of  the  image,  as  depending  on  collodion, 
development,  &c.,  will  affect  the  colour  quite  as  much  as  the 
mode  of  toning  employed.  In  our  experience  the  use  of 
acetic  acid  in  the  developer  in  place  of  citric  acid  gives  a 
much  warmer  picture  for  examination  by  reflected  light, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  do  in  transparencies  for  use  with 
transmitted  light.  Quick  development  gives  a warm  tone, 
slow  development  a black  tone.  Amongst  toning  agents, 
the  sulphides — solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
ammonium,  for  instance —give  brown  tones,  not  always, 
however,  of  the  most  pleasing  tint.  Bichloride  of  mercury 
followed  by  a weak  solution  of  a sulphide  gives  a goo! 
brown  11  ick.  Bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  adilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  gives,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
richest  and  warmest  black  we  know. 

On  the  subject  of  the  manipulations  generally,  some 
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valuable  hints  may  be  gained  from  the  following  resume  of 
operations  prepared  by  one  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  operators  : — 

“ Put  the  negative  to  be  enlarged  in  the  place  of  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera,  then  place  it  close  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  window  of  a darkened  room,  taking  care  to 
exclude  all  light  except  what  passes  through  the  negative. 
In  front  of  the  lens  place  a board  on  a stand  that  can  be 
moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  pins,  or  a slip  of  board 
placed  within  the  circle  of  light  to  rest  the  plate  and  the 
focussing-screcn  on  (the  latter  is  made  of  a sheet  of  white 
paper  pasted  on  a plate  of  glass  of  the  size  to  be  used). 
Rest  the  screen  on  the  pins  or  slip  of  wood,  paper  side  next 
the  lens,  and  fasten  at  the  top,  if  necessary,  with  a large 
drawing-pin.  Get  the  proper  size  by  placing  the  lens 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  negative  (according  as  the  image 
is  wanted  larger  or  smaller),  and  then  moving  the  board  and 
focussing-screen  until  it  is  nearly  in  focus,  finishing  the 
operations  with  the  rack-and-pinion.  Now  cap  the  lens — 
or,  better  still,  put  a yellow  glass  in  front  of  it — remove  the 
focussing-screeu,  and  substitute  the  sensitive  plate. 

“ It  is  now  ready  for  exposure;  but  before  you  remove  the 
yellow  glass  from  before  the  lens,  have  ready  the  vignetting 
mask,  which  consists  of  a piece  of  strong  blackened  cardboard, 
larger  than  the  sensitive  plate,  with  a hole  in  the  middle 
about  2 inches  long  by  17  inches  wide,  not  quite  an  oval, 
but  inclining  to  a pear  shape ; hold  it  with  one  hand 
between  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  from  all  parts  of  the  image  except  the  head  and 
shoulders  ; remove  the  yellow  glass,  and  move  the  vignetting- 
board  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  lens  and  plate, 
sometimes  giving  it  a circular  motion,  in  order  to  graduate 
the  backgrounds  and  a portion  of  the  dress. 

“ The  exposure  can  only  be  lea-ned  by  practice,  as  it. varies 
considerably  with  the  quality  of  the  negative.  If  rightly 
exposed,  the  image  should  begin  to  appear  in  about  thirty 
seconds  after  applying  the  developer,  and  be  completed  in  a 
minute  and  a half  or  two  minutes.  It  ia  imperative  that 
the  operator  should  have  a good  light  to  develop  by  above 
the  plate,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  deve- 
loping should  be  stopped  at  the  right  moment ; and  the 
operator  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  developing  action 
continues  after  the  washing  of  the  plate,  and,  consequently, 
should  begin  to  wash  a little  before  the  detail  is  perfectly 
out.  The  fixing  bath  is  weaker  than  that  used  for  nega- 
tives, and  is  most  conveniently  used  in  a small  jug.  Begin 
to  fix  by  pouring  a stream  of  hypo  on  the  darkest  shadows, 
and  then  continue  until  all  the  iodide  is  removed  from  the 
plate.  Wash  and  dry  before  trying  another.  When  dry, 
test  it  by  laying  it  flat  on  a piece  of  tinted  paper.  If  it  has 
been  properly  exposed  and  developed,  the  appearance  of  the 
head  will  be  brilliant,  with  plenty  of  delicate  half-tone,  and 
no  heavy  shadows.  Beyond  the  vignetted  portion  the  plate 
should  present  the  appearance  of  clear  glass. 

“The  varnish  should  be  hard,  and  light  in  colour.  The 
best  negatives  for  this  process  are  those  that  are  thin,  and 
yet  have  plenty  of  detail,  ami  no  dense  lights. 

“ Mr.  Sarony  makes  neaily  all  his  photo-crayons  by  the 
aid  of  Solomon’s  magnesium  light,  and  is  thus  independent 
of  the  weather.” 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PIIOTOGRAPUEK. 

M.  Albert's  Process  and  Photo  Collograpiiy— Mr. 
Johnson's  Improved  Carbon  Process — Wholesale 
Piracy  and  its  No  Profits — Portraits  “ Aux  Deux 
Crayons” — Sarony’.;  New  Portraits — Ownership  of 
Negatives — Mr.  Blair's  Pamphlet — Societies. 

I have  heard  some  disappointment  expressed  at  the  fact, 
recently  announced  in  these  pages,  that  M.  Albert’s  photo-  ' 
mechanical  printing  did  not,  after  all,  involve  any  new 
principle,  but  was  simply  a modification  of  the  process 
known  as  Tessie  du  Motav’s.  I think,  however,  that  the  > 


conclusion  it  suggests  is  in  many  respects  a most  satisfac- 
tory one  : it  serves  to  prove  that  the  process  in  question  is 
capable  of  producing  prints  of  the  rare  beauty  which  cha- 
racterizes those  issued  by  M.  Albert,  and  also  to  suggest — 
that  is,  assuming  the  statements  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  impressions  which  can  be  produced  to  be  true — that  the 
drawback  of  rapid  failure  in  the  printing  surface,  hitherto 
supposed  to  belong  to  M.  Tessie  du  Motay’s  process,  is  not  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  condition. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a process  apparently  so  simple 
should  have  received  so  little  attention  in  this  country  ? It 
appears  to  be  tolerably  accurately  described  in  M. 
Poitovin’s  specification  of  1855 ; and,  under  the  name  of 
photo-papyrography,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  at  tho 
Ordnance  Survey  Office  at  Southampton  for  years,  to  pio- 
duce  a small  number  of  impressions  of  subjects  which  were 
not  rvorth  the  trouble  of  putting  down  on  to  st^ne  or  zinc. 
But  until  MM.  Tessie  du  Motay  and  Marechal  took  it  in 
hand,  the  wonderful  capacity  of  a chromo-gelatine  film  to 
render  half-tone  does  not  seein  to  have  been  recognized. 
Reports  from  the  Continent  seem  to  suggest  a general 
awakening  to  the  advantages  of  the  process,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  largely  utilized  ere  long.  I think  the 
name  you  apply  to  the  process,  in  a paragraph  in  your  last, 
a happily  descriptive  one.  Photo-collography  at  once 
indicates  the  distinction  from  photo-lithography,  a gelatine 
surface  instead  of  stone  being  used. 

From  what  I learn  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  improved  carbon 
process,  it  seems  more  likely  to  usurp  the  place  of  silver 
printing,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  than  any  pro- 
cess hitherto  introduced.  A complete  equipment  of  mate- 
rial and  apparatus  for  producing  9 by  7 pictures  is  packed 
up  in  a box  little  more  than  a foot  in  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  the  whole  operation  could  bo  conducted  in  a 
ladies’  boudoir  without  disarranging  it.  No  offensive 
smell  of  benzole  arises,  because  no  india-rubber  is  used.  No 
press  is  required  for  mounting.  A small  spirit-lamp  main- 
tains all  the  heat  required  in  the  water  for  developing  ; and 
a dozen  9 by  7 pictures  can  be  mounted,  developed,  and 
transferred  in  an  hour  by  one  person.  The  operation  of 
sensitizing  the  tissuo  requires  just  the  same  trouble  as 
exciting  albuminized  paper.  The  exposure  is  only  a fourth 
or  fifth  of  that  of  silver  prints.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  advantage  in  facility  is  all  on  the  side  of 
carbon  printing,  which  would  be  worth  attention  if  only 
because  the  long  trouble  and  operation  of  washing  the 
prints  is  altogether  got  rid  of.  The  process  seems  so 
simple  that  it  is  likely  by  its  certainty  of  adoption  to  set 
aside  all  contest  about  other  patents. 

Reference  to  litigation  reminds  me  of  the  important 
detection  which  Mr.  Graves  has  made,  duiing  the  month, 
of  a piratical  producer.  In  many  cases  some  small  degree 
of  public  sympathy  has  gone  with  the  vendor  of  illegal 
copies,  on  the  bare  possibility  that  he  scarcely  knew  the 
difference  between  copyright  and  non-copyright  scraps,  or, 
in  some  cases,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  his  having  been 
entrapped  into  supplying  piracies  by  the  machinations  of 
a hired  spy  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  producer  of  pirated 
copies  of  well-known  copyright  pictures  no  plea  of  ignor- 
ance can  be  urged.  He  knows  be  is  carrying  on  an  illegal 
trade;  if  he  have  any  moral  sense  at  all,  he  knows  he  is 
robbing  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  and  is  bringing  photo- 
graphy, the  art  by  which  he  is  trying  to  live,  into  disrepute 
and  disgrace.  The  appeal  a l miscrecordiam  of  an  old  man 
of  sixty  is  sad.  He  has  been  scarcely’  able,  by  working  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  daily  infringing  the  rights  of 
another,  to  get  bread  and  cheese  for  his  family,  arid  he 
feels  that  if  the  law  takes  its  course  its  full  penalty  will  be 
“death  to  him.”  From  an  allusion  of  one  witness  it  would 
appear  that  the  work  was  done  well ; but  it  is  clear  that,  as 
in  the  case  ot  stolen  or  smuggled  goods,  it  must  be 
sold  at  ~ates  so  low  to  compensate  for  the  risks  and  pre- 
cautions, that  it  ceases  to  be  remunerative.  How  oft  it  has 
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been  pointed  out  that  the  skilled  thief  often  works  harder, 
and  exercises  more  ingenuity  to  live  a life  of  danger,  and 
often  of  penury,  than  would  serve,  if  used  in  honesty,  to 
secure  comfort  and  respectability ! I do  not  like  to  moralize, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflection  that  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard. 

I have  seen  some  of  the  American  portraits  on  tinted 
paper  with  white  lights,  which  they  style  “ Aux  Deux 
Crayons.”  They  are  very  effective  indeed  ; but  white  lights 
in  body  colour  on  albuminized  paper  have  a slightly  vulgar- 
effect,  and  the  result  might,  I think,  be  better  managed. 
Still,  I think,  the  effort  now  and  then  to  introduce  novelties 
in  portraiture,  instead  of  eternally  keeping  in  a groove,  is 
wise,  and,  doubtless,  profitable. 

Speaking  of  getting  out  of  the  groove  reminds  me  of  Mr. 
Sarony’s  novelty,  which  appears  to  have  received  the  custo- 
mary greeting.  The  burlesque  confession  of  faith  attri- 
buted to  a Yankee  seems  to  summarize  tho  views  of  some 
people  in  regard  to  every  form  of  improvement  which  conies 
under  their  notice  : “ It’s  not  new,  and  it’s  not  true,  and  it 
don’t  signify.”  It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  in 
relation  to  such  matters,  that  a few  objectors,  who  give 
utterance  to  their  doubts  or  dissatisfact:on,  by  any  means 
represent  public  opinioo.  Discontent  is  generally  loud  and 
demonstrative,  whilst  content  is  silent  and  unobtrusive. 
Hence,  for  one  who  publicly  objects  to  a novelty  or  the 
claims  of  its  inventor,  there  may  be  scores  or  hundreds  who 
silently  approve  of  the  invention,  and  arc  grateful  to  the 
inventor.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Sarony’s  novelty  has  been 
fortunate  : as  a result  it  has  received  universal  admiration, 
the  only  objection  being  to  the  patent  claims,  which,  how- 
ever, are  made  to  sit  so  lightly,  that  few  can  possibly  object 
to  the  yoke.  I cordially  hope  and  sincerely  believe  that 
the  new  style  will  elevate  the  public  appreciation  of  photo- 
graphy, and  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  photographers. 

The  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  negatives,  which 
arises  now  and  then,  fails,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  practice  of 
portraiture  is  concerned,  to  come  to  a legal  decision.  The 
Trench  and  German  cases  recently  decided  do  not  touch 
the  case  of  portrait  ne6atives,  even  if  the  decisions  were  of 
any  effect  in  this  country.  The  case  to  which  Mr. 
Plumtree  recently  refers  in  your  columns  seems  well  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  question,  if  the  claim  made  be  perseveied 
in.  I presume  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  matter  if  it  be 
so,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  photographer 
will  yield  to  such  an  unreasonable  and  unceremonious 
demand.  As  a new  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Bill  is  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Parliament  this  session,  possibly  the  modi- 
fied act  will  remove  some  of  the  doubts  which  pertain  to  the 
act  now  in  force. 

I shall  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Blair’s  scheme  for  publishing  a new  carbon  process  by 
subscription.  Few  men  deserve  better  of  the  photographic 
public  than  Mr.  Blair.  He  has  worked  so  long,  so  steadily, 
so  efficiently,  and  so  modestly  in  the  field  of  carbon  print- 
ing-, often  by  the  publication  of  some  new  facts  or  hints 
reviving  public  interest  in  the  subject,  when  it  was  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  that  photographers  ought  to  feel  interest  in 
the  success  of  any  project  he  might  propose.  Here  is  a 
very  important  one,  concerning  public  interest  much  more 
than  Mr.  Blair’s  interest.  He  wishes  to  make  public  a new 
method  of  getting  very  good  carbon  prints  by  very  simple 
means,  and  without  any  transferring  operations.  Whilst 
wishing  the  public  to  possess  the  process,  he  rightly  wishes 
to  be  re-imbursed  for  the  cost  of  providing  it  for  them,  and 
offers,  therefore,  to  issue  it  in  a half-crown  pamphlet,  if 
sufficient  subscribers  forward  their  names  to  justify  him  in 
proceeding  to  the  publication  of  the  work.  I heartily  wish 
bim  success,  but  must  confess  that  I fear  very  much  that  he 
will  not  be  successful.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  unplea- 
sant memory  of  something  of  a similar  kind  in  connection  with 
carbon  printing  some  ten  years  ago,  which  issued  in  general 


dissatisfaction  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  the  strange 
vis  inertia  to  overcome  which  so  governs  mankind  in  relation 
to  things  they  are  not  immediately  interested  in.  I am 
almost  afraid  to  confess,  but  there  is,  I fear,  also  a larger 
amount  of  indifference  to  carbon  printing  than  one  would  like 
to  believe,  and  I have  absolutely  heard  on  more  than  one 
occasion  a covert  wish  expressed  that  silver  printing  opera- 
tions, which  had  been  carried  on  to  such  perfection,  and  in 
which  everyone  was  so  well  versed,  might  not  be  disturbed 
yet  awhile.  Nevertheless,  I do  heartily  hope  that  a suffi- 
cient number  of  progressive  photographers  may  be  found  to 
subscribe  for  the  promised  book  ; and  although  it  should  be 
very  distinctly  understood  that  in  subscribing  to  the  book 
they  are  merely  entering  into  an  arrangement  for  which 
they  will  receive  a quid  pro  quo,  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
giving  anything  but  their  interest  in  the  matter,  yet  I may 
add,  in  relation  to  that,  the  hint  contained  in  the  old  classic 
proverb, — Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 

The  societies  have  been  active.  At  the  Parent  Society 
an  interesting  demonstration  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  photo- 
relief printing  process  was  followed  by  an  amusing  dis- 
cussion, in  which  many  excellent  suggestions  were  made  as 
to  the  meacs  whereby  Mr.  Woodbury  might  produce  the 
kind  of  printing  plates  which  would  not  answer  his  purpose. 
This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  on  Mr. 
Sarony's  photo-crayons,  some  examples  of  which  were 
shown. 

At  the  North  Londou,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
read,  officers  chosen,  and  other  annual  business  attended  to. 
A good  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  some 
capital  examples  of  plain  paper  printing  shown  by  Mr. 
Belton. 

At  the  South  London  Society,  Mr.  Sarony's  new  portraits 
formed  a topic  of  animated  discussion,  and  this  subject  was 
followed  by  another  from  the  Question-Box,  opened  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  which  the  relative  value  of  the  wet  and  dry  pro- 
cesses was  considered. 

At  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Society  an  admirable  address 
was  delivered  by  the  president,  Mr.  Green,  after  which 
many  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  and  discussed,  the 
proceedings  terminating  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
an  excellent  paper  on  Cleaning  Plates,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  their  use  for  dry-plate  photography. 

The  popular  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  held 
during  the  month,  appears  to  have  been  a great  success; 
five  or  six  hundred  persons  being  present  to  witness  Mr. 
II  ighley’8  lantern  exhibition  of  slides  prepared  forthe  Russian 
Government,  to  aid  in  educational  purposes,  and  listen  to 
an  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  Robson  on  the  subject. 

1 learn  that  a new  photographic  society  has  just  been 
firmed  at  Clifton,  for  which  f wish  every  success. 


DEVELOPING  AND  TONING  COLLODION 
PRINTS. 


BV  J.  M.  BURGESS. 


[Mr.  Burgess,  in  general  reply  to  many  letters  asking  for 
hints  and  advice  in  the  production  of  the  enlarged  collodion 
prints  used  in  the  photo-crayon  portraits,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  remarks  for  publication  ] 

I have  been  asked,  by  various  correspondents,  to  give  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  production  of  these  positives,  but  have 
very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  published.  No 
better  formula  for  a developer  can,  in  my  experience,  be 
used  than  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  I have  frequently 
given.  It  stands  as  follows  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid 
Citric  acid ... 
Acetic  acid... 
Water 


...  3 grains 

...  3 „ 

12  to  20  minims 
...  1 ounce 


The  exposure  is  about  ten  times  as  long  as  that  required  by 
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an  iron  developer,  and  all  the  detail  should  come  out 
before  any  intensity  is  gained.  It  requires  a large  amount 
of  practice  to  stop  it  just  at  the  right  moment.  As  a rule, 
if  the  exposure  is  found  to  be  long,  and  the  picture  comes 
out  rather  quick,  you  may  let  it  grow  dark,  as  it  will  lighten 
in  the  fixing  and  toning ; but  if  the  picture  comes  out  very 
slowly,  stop  it  as  soon  as  it  has  become  as  dark  as  you  wish 
it  when  finished.  What  is  lost  in  the  fixing  will  be  gained 
in  the  toning.  I always  employ  gold  for  toning,  for  though 
I have  tried  everything  else,  I could  find  nothing  which  has 
ever  given  me  such  a fine  black  tone.  I use  the  strong  solu- 
tion, which  has  before  been  described,  namely,  1 grain  of 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  in  a drachm  of  water. 
Its  action  is  very  rapid,  the  toning  being  effected  by  pouring 
the  solution  on  the  plate  like  a developer.  When  properly 
managed,  the  tone  is  a rich  neutral  black. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

Having  been  ill  for  about  eight  weeks,  I can  give  you  only 
little  of  my  own  experiences  iu  this  communication  ; but  I 
may  mention  some  interesting  details  from  the  experiments 
of  others. 

M.  Grasshoff,  the  well-known  artist-photographer,  has 
recently  tried  the  new  patent  lens  for  portraits  from 
Dallmeyer,  and  with  very  remarkable  success.  Many 
practical  men  in  Germany  have  tried  this  lens  before,  but, 
very  curiously,  the  result  was,  in  all  cases,  that  the  new  lens, 
without  unscrewing,  works  very  admirably,  gives  a flat  pic- 
ture without  distortion,  while  the  effect  of  unscrewing  was 
not  satisfactory.  M.  Grasshoff  explained  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  that  the  bad  success  of  the  experiments  was 
the  result  of  the  incorrect  modus  opcrandi.  The  old  experi- 
menters had  focussed  and  afterwards  unscrewed,  but  that 
is  an  important  error,  for  it  is  necessary  to  focus  after  un- 
screwing. The  effect,  properly  managed,  is  very  good 
indeed  for  diffusion  of  focus.  M.  Grasshoff  showed  a very 
nice  picture,  7 by  9,  made  with  the  new  lens  2$  inches 
diameter,  which  was  much  admired.  1 have  repeated  his 
trials,  and  confirm  his  results.  The  work  of  the  lens  was 
excellent.  The  first  effect  of  unscrewing  was  an  abridgment 
of  the  focus ; the  sharpness  was  not  quite  so  great  as  without 
unscrewing,  but  the  depth  of  focus  was  much  better  than 
before. 

I think  you  have  often  observed  the  white  line  which  ap- 
pears in  photographs  on  the  margin  of  black  cloth  and 
similar  objects,  if  they  are  situated  before  a bright  back- 
ground. Recently,  MM.  Fisk,  Hoffmann,  and  Schranck  in 
Vienna,  proved  by  experiments  that  the  reason  of  this  phe- 
nomena is  the  uneven  development.  If  a large  white  object 
(t'.e.,  a hand)  is  surrounded  by  dark  objects  (i.e.,  clothes), 
the  dark  objects  only  make  a feeble  impression  on  the  plate, 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  precipitated  silver  from  the  deve- 
loper will  be  very  weakly  attracted  by  the  dark  parts  ; there- 
fore the  white  hand.situatedinthcdark  parts,  will  have  a large 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  developer  over  it,  and  will  attract 
this  and  become  much  more  intense  than  it  would  be  if 
situated  in  a brighter  background.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  margin  of  a white  object  limited  by  a dark  one  will  be 
more  intense  in  the  negative  than  the  inner  parts  of  the 
white.  Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  direction  of  the 
pouring  of  the  developer  influences  the  result.  It  you  pour 
the  developer  in  such  manner  that  it  go  from  the  dark  object 
on  to  the  white,  the  white  margin  will  be  much  more  intense 
than  if  the  developer  flows  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A very  curious  phenomena  of  the  same  nature  I ob- 
served some  time  ago.  If  you  focus  the  camera  on  a white 
sheet  of  paper,  and  expose  on  it  a collodion  plate  iu  the 
manner  that  you  remove  the  dark  shutter  successively,  after 
one,  two,  three  seconds,  you  obtain  a plate  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  exposed  one,  two,  or  three,  &c.,  seconds  ; 
and  if  you  develop  the  plates,  you  obtain  a series  of  strips 


of  different  intensity  ; but  in  each  strip  the  margin  which 
is  situated  against  the  side  which  is  less  exposed  will  be 
much  darker  than  the  other. 

Enclosed  I send  to  you  four  copies  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Aden  eclipse.  You  published  last  year  the 
formulas  of  celestial  photography  from  Mr.  Warren  de  la 
Rue,  and  perhaps  you  have  observed  that  the  formulas  of  the 
North  German  expedition  were  a little  different  from  the  first. 
The  reason  is,  that  we  have  tried  different  formulas  before 
our  travel  to  Aden,  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Observatory,  by 
taking  the  moon.  After  the  experiments  with  ordinary 
terrestrial  objects,  a bromo-iodized  collodion  gives  the  best 
results;  but  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  recommends  a merely 
iodized  collodion  for  celestial  objects. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  were,  that  the  iodized 
collodion  gave  a very  intense  but  very  hard  picture  of  the 
moon,  which  wanted  details  in  the  shadows ; but  the  bromo- 
iodized  collodion  gave  a weaker  picture,  but  soft,  and  with 
much  more  details  in  the  shadows.  For  this  reason  we 
have  used  a bromo-iodized  collodion  for  taking  the  pro- 
minences. 

The  Aden  pictures  prove  that  the  prominences  were 
altered  during  the  totality ; some  slight  spots  disap- 
peared after  the  exposure  of  the  first  picture,  some  others 
appeared.  A part  of  the  sun  was  covered  with  clouds 
during  the  totality ; for  this  reason  our  photographs 
do  not  show  the  whole  margin  of  the  sun.  I am  very 
curious  to  see  the  English  photographs  of  Guntoor.  I 
think  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  Aden  pictures  will 
give  very  important  results. 

Many  experimentalists  work  now  in  the  same  direction  as 
M.  Albert,  and  recently  I have  seen  some  prints  in  a like 
manner  from  M.  Schwab,  Hanover,  which  show  remark- 
able half-tones,  and  which  were  printed,  like  Albert’s,  from 
glass  plates.  Perhaps,  in  a short  time,  the  secret  will  be 
published.  The  carbon  printing  process  has  received  here 
a new  impulse  from  some  experiments  by  M.  Grasshoff. 
M.  Grasshoff  showed  some  excellent  carbon  prints  in  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society,  which  were  worked  out  after 
the  simple  process  published  by  myself  a year  ago,  and 
repeated  by  some  other  experimentalists.  The  carbon 
paper  is  exposed  under  the  negative,  washed  in  ordinary 
water,  pressed  on  coagulated  albumen  paper,  dried,  and 
developed  afterwards  in  hot  water.  The  developed  picture 
is  ready  without  a new  transfer  ; it  is  inverse  in  relation  to 
right  to  left. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  there 
were  exhibited  some  very  nice  specimens  of  collodion  paper 
prints,  from  M.Ost,  Vienna,  transferred  on  opal  glass,  enamels, 
&c.,  &c.  The  process  of  Ost  consists  in  the  employment  of 
your  collodio  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  most  important  ap- 
plication is  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives.  You  make  a 
positive  collodion  print  iu  the  printing-frame,  transfer  it  on 
glass,  and  make  in  the  same  manner  from  the  picture  a 
new  negative.  This  process  is  of  great  value  for  multiplying 
precious  negatives,  and  if  the  original  negative  be  first 
touched  up,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a negative  copy  which 
is  better  than  the  original  one. 


MANIPULATIONS  IN  PHOTO-CHEMISTRY. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

Photography  being  in  reality  a branch  of  chemical  science 
applied  to  the  fine  arts,  it  must  be  assuredly  necessary 
that  every  beginner  should  have  a proper  initiation  in  the 
everyday  manipulations  he  is  called  upon  to  perform,  to  be 
aware  of  the  many  simple  contrivances  which  may  be  used 
in  place  of  more  costly  articles,  and  the  readiest  way  of 
producing  those  effects  and  changes  he  may  desire.  I 
have  never  yet  noticed  any  popular  information  on  these 
subjects  in  any  of  those  books  professing  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  the  art,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  pre-suppose  that  the  learner  has  some  previous  know- 
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ledge  of  such  matters,  or  that  they  arc  so  easy  of  per- 
formance as  to  require  no  tuition.  Knowing  the  contrary 
to  be  the  fact  in  most  cases,  and  that  some  of  these 
processes  are  really  difficult  to  beginners;  also,  believing 
that  the  tyro  having  a knowledge  of  manipulating  in  a 
business-like  manner,  and  having  educated  his  hands, 
will  have  more  opportunity  of  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion upon  those  matters  which  require  his  head,  thereby 
rendering  his  onward  path  smoother,  and  his  progress 
quicker  and  more  certain,  I therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  with 
your  kind  permission,  offer  a short  series  of  papers  upon 
photographic  chemical  manipulations,  feeling  assured  that 
if  they  are  of  no  other  service,  they  will  at  least  inculcate 
that  most  requisite  of  all  requirements,  method.  I do  not 
intend  to  write  a treatise  on  chemistry,  or  to  dogmatize  to 
old  practitioners,  but  nevertheless  hope  that  all  your 
readers  may  find  something  novel  or  useful  in  the  facts 
and  remarks  I may  offer.  It  is  easy  to  go  wrong,  even  in 
familiar  actions ; let  a man  attempt  to  mount  a horse 
standing  on  the  left  hand  side,  putting  his  right  foot  in  the 
stirrup  ; he  may  mount  him,  certainly,  but  he  will  find  he 
has  done  so  with  his  face  to  the  tail. 

The  term  manipulation,  working  by  hand,  or  manual 
operation,  signifies,  in  chemical  science,  the  operation  of 
preparing  substances  for  experiment,  in  pharmacy  the  pre- 
paration of  drugs,  the  manual  and  mechanical  operations 
of  the  laboratory,  and,  amongst  others,  those  of  weighing, 
measuring,  filtering,  distilling,  precipitating,  dissolving, 
and  the  use  of  the  blowpipe.  There  is  not  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses here  mentioned  that  the  photographer  is  not  called 
upon  to  perform,  or  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  should  occasion 
require ; and  I am  sure  that  they  would  be  done  much  more 
satisfactorily,  with  less  expenditure  of  time,  and  more 
economically,  if  he  was  sure  of  the  proper  way  to  set 
about  it. 

As  a matter  of  course,  all  businesses  require  a place  to 
work  in,  either  office,  workshop,  or  laboratory,  according  as 
the  calling  may  be;  there  must  be  some  place  fitted  up  with 
proper  conveniences  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
different  operations  required.  A photographer  in  a small 
way  requires  little  of  the  expensive  fixtures  of  a general 
laboratory — indeed,  I may  say,  none  at  all,  if  I except  a 
convenient  table  and  a few  shelves,  these  being  almost  the 
whole  of  his  fixtures.  Of  course  the  deeper  he  dips  into  the 
chemistry  of  his  art,  the  more  convenience  he  will  need  ; but 
although  the  requirements  of  his  laboratory  may  be  few, 
its  situation  should  be  a matter  of  consideration,  both  for 
the  sake  of  health  and  the  production  of  good  work.  This 
has  been  too  little  attended  to,  and  in  many  cases  grossly 
neglected,  more,  I believe,  from  a want  of  knowledge  than 
any  other  cause.  How  often  have  1 seen  the  dark  room 
crowded  with  a confused  medley  of  various  chemicals  and 
messes,  some  in  cracked  bottles,  or  with  damaged  corks  or 
ill-fitting  stoppers,  or,  worse  still,  volatile  liquids  under  the 
above  circumstances  left  standing  on  the  mantel-shelves  of 
warm  sitting  rooms,  and  at  times  eveu  in  the  bedroom  itself! 
And  yet  these  careless  persons  wonder  why  they  get  fogged 
pictures,  and  ill-health. 

Nearly  all  the  liquids  and  some  of  the  solids  used  in 
photography  are  volatile  or  fuming,  giving  off  vapours 
more  or  less  pungent,  containing  the  essential  properties 
of  the  chemical  substance,  whatever  it  may  be.  I need 
hardly  name,  as  examples,  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  ether. 
Now  all  these  chemicals  are  active  poisons,  varying  only  in 
degree,  and,  if  mixed,  in  many  cases  form  much  more  deadly 
and  dangerous  compounds  then  when  separate,  and  act 
most  mischievously  upon  the  work  in  the  studio.  How 
foolish,  then  must  be  the  habit  of  strewing  them  all  over 
the  premises ! How  dangerous  to  life  and  property,  for  many 
are  highly  explosive  ! How  necessary  to  have  a place  kept  on 
purpose  to  store  £hem,  and  how  requisite  that  this  place 
should  be  situate  in  the  least  dangerous  situation,  under  the 
photographer’s  sole  control,  and  under  lock  and  key  ! As 
the  location  of  a laboratory  must  be  governed  by  circum- 


stances, I cannot  give  any  decided  rule  upon  *this 
point,  but  I should  think  that  in  many  cases  a garret  would 
be  very  suitable  and  easily  fitted  for  many  photographic 
operations,  and  in  large  towns  frequently  has  the  best 
light.  If  it  should  have  a good  cupboard,  this,  with  a large 
table  covered  with  an  oil  cloth,  and  a few  shelves  fitted  to 
the  wall,  will  form  a most  convenient  place  for  the  purpose 
intended.  Within  this  place  keep  all  the  stock  of  chemicals, 
never  allowing  anyone  except  those  conversant  with  the 
profession  to  enter,  and  never  allowing  anyone  or  doing  so 
himself  at  night,  without  having  his  light  confined  in  a 
lantern.  Stoppers  are  apt  to  blow  out  of  bottles,  and  the 
more  explosive  the  vapour,  the  more  likely  is  this  to  happen ; 
therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  such 
accidents.  The  room  should  also  be  well  ventilated, especially 
if  there  should  be  no  fireplace;  a pane  of  glass  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  window,  and  replaced  by  strips  of  glass  so 
placed  one  over  the  other  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely 
between  them. 

The  situation  of  the  laboratory  having  been  chosen,  and 
the  necessary  fittings  conveniently  arranged,  the  next  requi- 
sites will  be  a set  of  wide  and  narrow-mouthed  bottles,  to 
contain  the  stock  of  chemicals  kept  on  hand.  This,  either  for 
amateurs  or  professionals  who  reside  in  large  towns,  need 
only  be  small,  but  for  those  living  in  country  places  must  be 
much  larger.  I shall  refer  to  this  part  of  my  subject  again. 
As  regards  the  bottles,  they  need  not  be  of  an  expensive 
description  ; in  many  cases  those  received  from  the  wholesale 
dealer  will  serve  as  well  as  any,  and  wide  or  narrow-mouthed 
bottles  can  ’often  be  obtained  from  the  druggist  or  con- 
fectioner, as  empties,  very  cheaply  ; those  of  a green  colour 
are  to  be  preferred  to  white  ones,  as  this  colour,  being  very 
non-actinic,  prevents  the  daylight  acting  upon  their  con- 
tents. It  has  been  the  fashion  to  make  bottles  without  lips  ; 
these  should  always  be  rejected,  as,  however  small  they  may 
be,  the  contents  cannot  be  dropped  from  them,  and,  when 
poured  from,  they  are  very  apt  to  make  a sloppy  mess.  It 
can  easily  be  imagined  what  a danger  and  inconvenience 
this  is  with  corrosive  acids  or  chemical  solutions  that  will 
stain,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver;  on  the  contrary,  the  lip 
should  be  broad  and  come  to  as  much  of  an  edge  as  possible. 
Those  having  round  lips  are  very  nearly  as  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  as  if  they  had  none ; appearances,  in  this  case, 
at  least,  must  not  be  studied,  but  it  must  be  consid«red  that 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does.  The  size  and  number  of 
the  bottles  to  be  obtained  will,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  business  and  the  number  of  articles  requiied. 
Method  in  their  arrangement  is  most  essential ; this  will 
prevent  danger  and  confusion  and  loss  of  time,  and,  perhaps, 
the  frequent  ordering  of  articles  which  may  already  be  in 
stock.  I should  think  three  or  four  sizes  quite  sufficient ; 
these  placed  upon  shelves,  in  rows,  the  largest  on  the  bottom 
shelf,  and  each  next  smaller  size  above  the  last,  every  one 
bearing  a distinctly  printed  or  written  label  of  the  contents 
firmly  attached  to  its  front  side.  If  a nest  of  small  drawers 
are  added  underneath  the  bottom  row  they  will  be  found 
most  useful,  and  should  alsobe  labelled.  All  chemical  mix- 
tures, either  experimental  or  otherwise,  should  have  their 
proportions  fully  stated,  and  the  date  affixed,  when  com- 
pounded, on  their  labels,  as  age  has  a great  influence  on 
most  photographic  chemical  mixtures ; take,  for  instance, 
collodion,  iron  developers,  &c.  No  certainty  in  experi- 
menting can  be  arrived  at  unless  this  rule  is  invariably 
practised.  As  corks  are  apt  to  get  broken,  and,  in  many 
cases,  are  acted  upon  by  the  liquids  they  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of,  it  is  be3t  to  use  stoppered  bottles  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so;  still,  as  sometimes  corks  must  be  used,  a 
stock  of  various  sizes  should  always  be  at  hand  ; these  should 
.never  be  used  for  any  other  mixture  than  that  they  were  first 
dipped  into,  otherwise  it  may  occur  that  the  chemical  they 
have. absorbed  may  change  the  nature  of  the  last  altogether. 
To  avoid  danger  with  corks  that  have  been  used,  it  is  best  to 
burn  them.  Stoppers  of  bottles  are  liable  to  get  fixed  in 
their  necks,  especially  when  the  solutions  have  a tendency 
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to  crystallize  ; this  may  be  avoided  by  smearing  the  stopper 
with  a very  little  sweet  oil,  as  the  oils  which  are  burnt 
in  paraffine  lamps.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  volatile 
liquids — such  as  ammonia,  alcohol  and  ethers — are  liable  to 
be  much  reduced  should  either  the  cork  be  uusound  or  shrink, 
or  the  stopper  misfit ; in  either  case,  especially  should  the 
articles  require  to  be  carried  any  distanco  or  kept  some  time 
in  stock,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  cork  with  coarse 
sealingwax  in  a melted  state,  and  the  stopper  should  be 
luted  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  either  some  crumbs  of 
bread  or  linseed  meal,  moistened  and  well  kneaded,  putting 
over  all  a leather  or  bladder  cap  ; these  alone  are  not  always 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  are  quickly  destroyed  by  acids. 
Stoppers  fixed  in  the  necks  of  bottles  may  often  be  removed 
by  either  slight  raps  given  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  with  the  handle  of  a palette  knife,  or  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  may  be  dipped  in  hot  water,  or  a little  sweet  oil  put 
round  the  neck  and  let  remain  for  a while  ; but  beware  of 
using  too  much  force  or  heat,  especially  with  corrosive  acids 
or  volatile  liquids,  or  the  effects  may  be  most  disastrous.  It  is 
better  in  such  cases  to  put  the  bottle  into  a clean  jug,  break 
it,  and  pour  off  the  contents  into  another  bottle,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  ready  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Two  more  essential  regulations  I would  suggest : these  are 
that,  after  abstracting  the  required  quantities  of  chemicals 
necessary,  each  bottle  should  always  be  returned  to  its 
place,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  labo- 
ratory at  night  with  a candle  unless  it  be  well  secured  in  a 
lantern. 


THE  STEREOGRAPH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOUR  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

The  science  of  the  stereograph  is  not  yet  complete,  as  is 
evident  from  the  numerous  questions  received  from  corre- 
spondents. We  thought  we  had  exhausted  the  subject 
years  ago,  but,  in  the  practical  details,  it  appears  that  this 
was  not  the  case. 

Such  questions  as  the  following,  lie  before  us  : — 

1.  What  is  the  cause  that  two  flat  pictures,  apparently 
similar,  can  be  made  to  produce  a solid  picture,  a picture  in 
relief? 

2.  Why  do  not  two  engravings  of  the  same  object,  in  the 
stereoscope,  produce  a picture  in  relief? 

3.  What  must  be  the  width  of  the  stereograph  ? 

4.  How  far  apart  must  the  lenses  be  placed  to  take  stereo- 
scopic negatives  ? 

5.  What  lens  is  the  most  appropriate  for  taking  stereo- 
graphs ? 

G.  Why  is  it  that  the  stereographs  of  one  photographer 
are  easily  seen  in  relief,  whilst  those  of  another  produce  pain 
and  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  superimpose  them  ? 

7.  Of  what  use  is  the  so-called  wide-angled  lens  in  stereo- 
graphy ? 

The  above  are  the  most  important  questions;  but,  besidas 
these,  we  have  others,  the  answers  to  which  will  be  embodied 
in  the  replies  to  the  preceding. 

Answer  to  the  first  question. — Although  apparently  the 
two  pictures  that  constitute  a stereograph  are  in  every 
respect  similar,  are  of  the  same  size,  contain  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  material,  of  detail,  of  buildings,  trees,  &c., 
yet  there  is  a difference,  and  this  difference  is  the  cause  that 
two  flat  pictures  can  be  made  to  produce  a solid  picture,  a 
picture  in  relief.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  go  into  the 
mathematics  of  this  difference,  for  we  have  done  that  already, 
but  you  shall  know  what  it  is  practically. 

Furnished  with  a pair  of  compasses  or  dividers,  place  one 
leg  on  the  object  in  the  left  stereograph,  which  you  think 
was  the  nearest  to  the  photographer  when  he  took  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  other  leg  upon  the  corresponding  object  in  the 
right  stereograph,  and  see  how  many  inches  and  parts  of 
an  inch  the  distance  takes  in  on  a graduated  scale. 


Now  extend  the  compasses,  and  take  the  distance  between 
the  corresponding  objects  which  appear  the  most  distant, 
and  ascertain  its  amount  on  the  graduated  scale.  This  dis- 
tance will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the  preceding.  The 
difference  between  these  two  measurements  is  that  which 
is  the  absolute  causo  that  produces  stereoscopic  effect ; if 
there  be  no  difference,  there  can  be  no  solidity  in  the  super- 
imposed pictures.  The  difference  in  question  results  from 
the  different  position  which  any  object  occupies  in  refer- 
ence to  either  eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  quite  evident  if 
you  regard,  for  instacce,  the  exact  position  of  the  mast  of 
a ship  as  seen  on  a pane  of  glass,  first  by  the  right  eye 
alone,  and  then  by  the  left  eve  alone ; these  two  positions 
do  not  coincide ; the  eyes,  being  placed  about  two  inches 
and  a half  apart,  see  the  mast  from  two  different  stand- 
points, under  two  different  angles,  and  consequently  locate 
it  on  two  different  places  on  the  glass.  If  now,  without 
changing  your  position,  you  direct  either  eye  separately 
upon  an  object  much  nearer  than  the  mast  of  a ship,  you 
will  find  that  the  two  positions  in  which  this  object  is  seen 
will  lie  between  the  two  preceding  positions ; that  is,  will 
be  nearei  together. 

Answer  to  the  second  question. — In  all  prints  and  en- 
gravings the  distances  between  corresponding  points  on  two 
pictures  placed  side  by  side,  whether  near  or  more  remote, 
will  be  found  to  be  always  the  same ; hence,  when  such 
pictures  are  superimposed,  no  solid  effect  results.  But  if 
the  print  or  engraving,  by  reason  of  perspective  and  shading, 
already  exhibits  a certain  amount  of  relief  on  the  single 
picture,  the  same  amount  will  be  apparent  by  superim- 
osition  ; but  this  amount  is  far  inferior  to  that  produced 
y the  stereograph. 

Answer  to  the  third  question. — This  is,  indeed,  a practical 
question,  and  one  that  has  frequently  been  shirked.  The 
width  of  the  stereograph  must  be  exactly  the  width  between 
the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes  if  the  stereograph  is  to  be  perlect; 
that  is,  if  the  picture  is  to  represent  a landscape  in  the  same 
relief  as  the  two  eyes  would  observe  it  if  located  in  the 
position  of  the  lenses.  But  since  the  distance  between  the 
eyes  of  different  persons  is  not  the  same,  it  is  evident  that 
tiie  stereograph  ought  to  be  mounted  in  such  a mauner  as 
to  admit  of  bringing  the  two  pictures  nearer  together,  or  of 
sliding  them  further  apart,  so  as  to  accommodate  different 
individuals.  But  even  this  accommodation  is  not  a perfect 
compensation,  for  the  stereographs  for  one  set  of  eyes  are 
different  from  those  of  another  set,  and  can  be  perfect  only 
when  made  for  the  eyes  respectively.  Hence  it  is  that 
stereographs  of  the  same  object  ought  to  be  mounted  at 
various  widths  from  the  two  extremes:  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  distances  between  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes 
of  different  individuals. 

Answer  to  the  fourth  question. — This  is  a question  equally 
as  important  as  the  former,  and  as  little  understood.  The 
answer  here  is  the  same  precisely  as  the  preceding  ; the 
width  between  the  centres  of  the  two  lenses  must  be  exactly 
the  same  as  that  between  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes,  in  order 
to  produce  perfect  relief.  But  how  often  is  this  rule  vio- 
lated ! Some  photographers  pride  themselves  in  producing 
big  stereographs  ; and  even  some  opticians  would  persuade 
us  that  their  lenses  are  the  best  for  stereoscopic  purposes, 
because  they  will  produce  pictures  four  or  more  inches  in 
width,  and  sharp  all  over.  Such  pictures  are  good  in  their 
place,  but  are  not  required  for  the  stereograph.  Now  let  us 
settle  one  question  right  away.  If  the  two  lenses  are  fixed 
three  inches  apart,  the  pictures  on  the  negative  that  contain 
the  same  amount  of  material  will  be  invariably  three  inches 
in  width  ; and  if  the  lenses  are  four  inches  asunder,  the 
pictures  will  be  four  inches  wide,  and  so  on.  Of  course  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  must  increase  as  the  width  between 
the  centres  of  the  lenses  increases,  otherwise  the  respective 
pictures  would  not  be  perfect.  We  know  one  photographer 
whose  lenses  are  five  inches  apart.  This  is  a great  error, 
but  he  does  not  know  it ; and  photographers  do  not  relish 
mathematics,  which  settle  all  such  knotty  points.  “ What 
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difference  does  it  make,”  says  he,  “since  I cut  down  the 
picture  to  the  proper  size  for  the  stereograph,  and  can  use 
the  full-sized  pictures  for  the  cabinet  picture  ?”  This  reply 
introduces  a new  question : “ Can  such  pictures  be  cut  down, 
and  still  retain  the  proper  conditions  of  stereoscopicity  ?” 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  I was  obliged  to  put  it 
through  the  geometrical  mill.  In  the  first  place,  I had  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  the  same  ratio  existed  between  the 
front  and  back  distances  of  stereographs  taken  with  lenses 
at  different  distances  apart.  This  was  done  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Let  A and  B,  in  the  adjoining  figure,  represent  one  set 


seen  at  a and  b respectively  by  the  two  lenses  A and  B ; 
C is  seen  at  c and  d.  By  the  two  lenses  D and  E,  F is  seeu 
at  e andy,  and  C at  m and  n.  Now  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  the  distance  a b is  to  c d as  e f is  to  m n.  Draw 
the  line  G C bisecting  A B. 

From  similar  triangles  we  get  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

NH  : FC  : aH  : AC : : ell  : DC,  and 
GH  : GC  : : ell  : AC  : : mH  : DC  ; 

Therefore,  aH  : cH  : : eU  : mil, 

Or  by  doubling  the  terms  all  through — 
ah  : cd  : : ef : mn. 

The  ratio  in  question  therefore  exists. 

Two  questions  now  arise  : — 

1.  Is  the  relief  the  same  in  the  two  stereographs,  the 
one  whose  pictures  are  two  inches  and  a half  apart,  and 
the  other  three  inches  apart,  when  regarded  by  eyes  two 
inches  and  a half  apart? 

2.  If  the  three-inch  pictures  are  cut  down  to  two  inches 
and  a half,  is  the  relief  the  same  ? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  we  must  again  resort  to  geo- 
metry, which  we  do  unwillingly,  because  you  may  regard 
all  this  as  pedantry,  as  a desire  on  our  part  to  show  off  our 
erudition.  Let  four  lines  be  drawn  accurately  from  B (in 
the  preceding  figure),  to  a,  c,  e,  and  m,  respectively,  and 
cutting  the  line  H C.  Now,  if  the  relief  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  different  width  of  the  stereographs,  the  space  on 
H C,  between  B a and  B e,  will  be  equal  to  the  space  on 
H C,  between  B e,  and  B in ; but  the  latter  is  always  smaller, 
which  indicates  that  the  perspective  is  shortened;  and  a 
globe,  by  such  a proceeding,  would  be  represented  as 
flattened  from  before  backwards.  Thus,  then,  to  take  nega- 


tives with  lenses  wider  apart  than  the  centres  of  the  eyes, 
will  produce  pictures  which,  when  superimposed,  shorten 
the  perspective  ; and  to  take  them  with  lenses  at  a shorter 
distance  apart  than  that  between  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes 
will  produce  stereographs  that  will  elongate  the  perspective  : 
both  these  results  are  so  much  distortion. 

If  the  large  picture  is  cut  down,  so  that  e H is  equal  to 
a II,  then  the  distance  e in,  beiug  greater  than  c a,  the  dis- 
tance comprehended  on  II  C,  between  B c and  B m will 
be  greater  than  between  B a and  B c.  This  proceeding, 
therefore,  elongates  the  perspective,  and  consequently  pro- 
duces distortion  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DETECTION  OF  A PRODUCER  OF  PIRACIES. 

Me.  Graves,  who,  in  the  war  of  extermination  he  has  been 
rightly  waging  against  pirates,  has  not  hitherto  been  able, 
as  a rule,  to  convict  other  than  the  venders  of  piracies  of 
his  engravings,  has  recently  pounced  upon  a wholesale  pro- 
ducer. The  hearing  of  the  case  is  not  yet  completed,  but 
sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  show  that,  although  the 
piracy  had  been  carried  on  extensively,  it  is,  after  all,  as  it 
should  be,  a wretched  and  unremunerative  business.  At 
the  first  hearing  we  are  told  the  accused  pleaded  for  com- 
miseration, stating  that  a heavy  fine  would  ruin  him,  as  he 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  earn  bread  and  cheese  for  his 
family.  We  condense  the  report  from  ihc  daily  papers. 
The  charge  was  heard  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  18th 
instant. 

Thomas  Ritchie,  sixty  years  of  age,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  was 
charged  with  pirating  and  publishing  a number  of  valuable 
prints,  the  copyright  of  which  is  vested  in  Mr.  Henry  Graves, 
the  eminent  printseller,  in  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  George  Lewis,  jun.,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and 
stated  that  it  disclosed  one  of  tho  worst  cases  of  the  kind 
that  had  probably  been  brought  before  a court  of  justice. 
The  prosecutor,  however,  did  not  wish  to  press  for  the 
whole  penalty  of  £10  on  each  subject  which  had  been 
pirated,  but  would  apply  that  tho  mitigated  penalty  of  £5 
in  each  case  should  be  imposed,  in  the  discretion  of  tho 
Bench. 

Mr.  Boydell  Graves  produced  the  certificates  of  tho  regis- 
tration as  copyright  of  eleven  prints  of  the  original  engrav- 
ings, and  the  pirated  photographs.  Witness  had  on  several 
occasions,  and  principally  on  Sundays,  gone  to  the  prisoner’s 
house,  in  Gainsborough  Road,  Hornsey,  and  watched  his 
garden.  He  there  saw  him  engaged  with  thirty  presses  in 
printing  from  negatives  of  copyright  pictures,  including  several 
of  his  father’s.  He  was  apprehended  on  Wednesday,  and  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  negatives  from  his  pictures  were  found, 
besides  many  others  belonging  to  Mr.  Gambart  and  others  in 
the  trade. 

The  prisoner  said  it  was  true  that  thirty  presses  had  been 
seen  at  work  on  his  premises,  but  only  a few  of  them  had  been 
used  in  copying  Mr.  Graves's  pictures.  The  majority  of  tho 
negatives  from  which  ho  had  been  seen  printing  were  not  of 
Mr.  Graves’s  prints,  nor  were  they,  to  the  best  of  his  belief, 
copies  of  prints  in  which  any  copyright  existed.  He  pleaded 
for  commiseration,  and  urged  that  to  inflict  a fine  of  £5  for 
each  subject  would  entail  death  on  a man  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  able  barely  to  earn  bread  and  cheese  to  support  a family 
at  the  work,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  he  had  never  sold  pic- 
tures to  be  sold  again. 

Maurice  Fleischhacker,  a picture-frarao  maker  in  North 
Street,  Whitechapel,  proved  that  on  the  8tb,  9th,  11th,  15th, 
and  17th  of  March  he  purchased  of  the  prisoner,  at  3s.  each, 
thiity-one  copies  of  the  pirated  photographs,  including  all  tho 
subjects  mentioned  by  the  last  witness. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  Mr.  Graves  was  the  sole  owner  of 
the  copyright,  and  said  that  a person  could  not  bo  prosecuted 
for  infringing  it  when  the  painter  himself  had  not  registered  it. 

In  reply  to  the  Court,  Mr.  Graves  said  ho  purchased  the 
copyrights  from  the  painters  themselves,  and  that  the  first  per- 
son who  registered  it  at  Stationers’  Hall  was  considered  the 
owner.  The  painters  did  not  sell  him  the  pictures. 

Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  in  remanding  the  prisoner,  remarked 
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that  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Mr.  Graves  owning 
the  copyright. 

On  Monday  last  the  case  was  heard  on  remand,  Mr. 
Chipperfield  appearing  for  the  prisoner. 

After  some  further  evidence  from  Mr.  Boydell  Graves  and 
dctective-sergcaut  Hancock, 

Mr.  John  B.  Millais.  R.A.,  was  called  by  the  solicitor  for  the 
defence.  Replying  to  him,  Mr.  Millais  said: — In  January, 
1863.  I sold  the  picture  “ My  First  Sermon  ” to  Mr.  Gambart, 
reserving  tho  copyright,  which  he  did  not  think  valuable 
enough  to  purchase.  The  copyright  was  mine,  and  ho  paid  mo 
so  much  less  in  consequence  of  my  retaining  the  copyright  in 
my  own  hands.  Some  days  afterwards  Mr.  Agncw  called  upon 
me,  and  told  mo  ho  had  bought  tho  picture  of  Mr.  Gambart, 
and  that,  understanding  Mr.  Gambart  had  not  bought  the 
copyright,  he  desired  to  have  it  with  tho  picture,  and  I sold  it 
to  him.  He  gave  mo  a check  for  100  guineas  for  tho  copy- 
right, and  I assigned  it  to  him.  The  copyright,  in  fact,  was 
paid  tor  before  the  picture  was.  I do  not  consider  a picture 
completely  sold  until  it  is  paid  for,  and  my  reason  for  saying 
that  is,  that  I have  more  than  once  sold  a picture  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Gambart  purchased  this  in  this  case,  and  it  has 
afterwards  been  thrown  on  my  hands.  I only  agreed  to  sell 
Mr.  Gambart  the  picture.  Nothing  was  paid  by  him  in  the 
first  instance,  on  account  of  tho  price.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1863,  Mr.  Agnew  gave  me  a check  for  tho  copyright,  and  on 
the  next  day  Mr.  Gambart  paid  me  the  price  of  the  picture.  I 
painted  “ My  Second  Sermon  ” in  1864,  on  commission  from 
Mr.  Agnew,  and  it  was  sold  from  the  beginning.  Both  pictures 
went  to  the  Exhibition  before  they  were  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chasers. In  the  case  of  “ My  Second  Sermon  ” I assigned  to 
Mr.  Agnew  the  picture  and  copyright  together.  Before  “My 
First  Sermon  ” I had  sold  pictures,  reserving  tho  copyright. 
I had  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Agnew  for  “ My  Second  Sermon.” 
The  witness  then  retired. 

Mr.  Chipperfield  said  a very  important  question  in  tho  caso 
would  be  : What  was  the  benefit  an  artist  derived  from  the 
Act  of  1862  ? and  he  proposed  to  show  what  was  tho  system  be- 
fore ihe  passing  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas  Faed,  R.A.,  was  next  called.  lie  said  he  painted 
the  picture  “ Embracing  an  Opportunity,”  which  represented  a 
girl  writing  a letter  in  a quiet  way.  It  was  about  31  by  21  in. 
He  afterwards  painted  a smaller  one  on  the  same  subject — a 
replica.  He  did  not  know  who  had  tho  picture  now.  He  sold 
both  to  Mr.  Gambart ; the  larger  ono  first,  and  that  was  in 
1865.  Ho  sold  him  the  picture  and  copyright  included,  and 
gave  him  a memorandum  to  that  effect.  In  tho  same  year  ho 
thought  he  painted  a companion  picturo  to  “ Embracing  an 
Opportunity,”  entitled  “ Perfectly  tlatisfactory,”  which  repre- 
sented a girl  reading  a lotter.  Those  pictures  had  since  been 
known  as  •'  Tho  Offer,”  and  “Accepted.”  There  was  a replica 
to  the  latter,  and  ho  sold  them,  pictures  and  copyright,  to  Mr. 
Gambart  by  a memorandum  in  writing  as  before. 

At  this  point  the  examination  was  adjourned  for  a week  ; 
and,  in  tho  meantime,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillipps  said  ho  would 
admit  the  defendant  to  bail  in  two  sureties  in  £100  each,  and 
himself  in  £200,  alter  duo  notice  as  to  the  sullicicncy  of  tho 
sureties. 


$crcnt  Jputcntfi. 

TIIE  KINESCOPE. 

BY  M.  LANGLOIS. 

The  following  specification  describes  an  invention  of  which 
some  account  appeared  in  our  last  volume.  It  is  a contri- 
vance in  which,  by  rapidly  bringing  under  the  eye  in 
succession  certain  images  in  positions  representing  successive 
phases  of  motion,  the  effect  of  actual  motion  is  conveyed  to 
the  eye  and  mind.  The  images  are  of  microscopic  size,  and 
are  magnified  by  a small  Stanhope  lens.  The  following 
description  is  contained  in  the  provisional  specification,  the 
complete  specification  being  chiefly  devoted  to  references  to 
the  diagrams  deposited  : — 

This  invention  relates  to  an  optical  apparatus  or  toy,  which 
tho  inventor  calls  a “ photoscopo,”  for  showing  or  exhibiting 
minute  or  microscopic  photographic  images  or  pictures,  and 
consists,  according  to  one  arrangement,  in  combining  together, 


side  by  side,  two  or  more  Stanhope  lenses,  on  the  surface  of 
each  of  which  thore  is  placed  a microscopic  photograph  of  tho 
same  subject  or  figure,  but  in  different  positions  or  attitudes. 
These  Stanhopes  are  filtod  in  a guide  contained  inside  a 
portable  case  or  holder,  which  is  provided  with  an  aperture  or 
spy-holo  on  each  side  of  tho  case,  and  in  the  lino  ot  which  holes 
the  ono  or  other  of  the  Stanhope  lenses  is  situate.  A stud  or 
button  iu  connection  with  tho  lenses  and  in  combination  with 
an  india-rubber  or  other  spring  passes  through  tho  side  of  the 
case.  When  this  button  is  rapidly  depressed  and  released  by 
tho  finger  the  two  lenses,  with  their  respective  images,  are 
alternately  and  at  minute  intervals  of  time  brought  in  tho  line 
of  vision  of  tho  observer,  and  as  the  impression  of  one  image  is 
retained  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  until  tho  next  image  is  pre- 
sented to  it  the  effect  of  animation  or  movement  in  the  micro- 
scopic image  or  picture  is  obtainod. 

According  to  another  arrangement,  in  Jieu  of  using  two  or 
more  moveable  Stanhope  lenses,  one  lens  is  employed  fitted 
into  a suitable  holder  in  tho  top  of  a small  case  or  box  provided 
with  a ground  glass  bottom  or  back.  The  microscopic  photo- 
graphic images  or  pictures  are  in  this  arrangement  disposed  in 
line  upon  a strip  or  strips  of  glass  forming  slides,  which  are 
moved  in  proper  guides  by  a rack-and-plnion  motion  or  other- 
wise, underneath  or  behind  the  lens.  The  different  pictures 
may  either  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  life  or  anima- 
tion, or  they  may  be  merely  a collection  on  one  slide  of  a 
number  of  distinct  subjects,  each  to  be  viewed  separately  in  a 
state  of  rest.  In  tho  first-mentioned  case  the  microscopic 
photographs  will  be  taken  from  one  subject  in  different  posi- 
tions or  attitudes,  and  the  slide,  when  being  exhibited,  should 
be  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  different  pictures  in  rapid  succes- 
sion behind  the  lens. 

THE  ZIRCONIA  LIGHT. 

BY  TESSIE  DU  MOTAY. 

This  invention  is  for  improvements  in  preparing  zirconia, 
and  the  employment  of  the  same  to  develop  the  light  of 
oxyhydrogen  flame.  The  specification  is  as  follows : — 

Zirconia,  or  oxide  of  zirconium,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  extracted  from  its  ores,  can  be  agglomerated  by  compres- 
sion— for  example,  into  sticks,  discs,  cylinders,  or  other  forms 
suitable  for  being  exposed  to  the  flame  of  mixturos  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen — without  undergoing  fusion  or  other  alteration. 
Of  all  tho  known  terrous  oxides  it  is  the  only  one  which 
remains  entirely  unaltered  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
blowpipe  fed  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  mixtures  of  oxygen 
with  gaseous  or  liquid  carbonated  hydrogens.  Zirconia  is  also, 
of  all  the  terrous  oxides,  that  which,  when  introduced  into  an 
oxhdydrogen  flame,  develops  the  most  intense  and  the  most 
fixed  light. 

To  obtain  zirconia  in  a commercial  state  I extract  it  from  it 
native  ores  by  transforming,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the 
presence  of  coal  or  charcoal,  the  silicate  of  zirconiuinin  to  double 
chloride  of  zirconium  and  of  silicium.  The  chloride  of  silicium, 
which  is  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of  zirconium,  is  sepa- 
rated from  tho  latter  by  the  action  of  heat;  the  chloride  ot 
zircouium  remaining  is  afterwards  converted  to  the  state  of 
oxide  by  any  of  the  methods  now  used  in  chemistry.  The 
zirconia  thus  obtained  is  first  calcined,  theu  moistened,  and 
submitted  in  moulds  to  the  action  of  a press  with  or  without 
the  intervention  of  agglutinant  substances,  such  as  borax, 
boracic  acid,  or  clay.  The  sticks,  cylinders,  discs,  or  other 
forms,  thus  agglomerated,  aro  brought  to  a high  temperature, 
and  thus  receive  a kind  of  tempering  or  preparing,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  increase  their  density  and  molecular  compactness. 

I can  also  compress  in  moulds  shaped  for  the  purpose  a small 
quantity  of  zirconium  capable  of  forming  a cylinder  or  piece  of 
little  thickness,  which  may  be  united  by  compression  in  the 
same  mould  to  other  refractory  earths,  such  as  magnesia  and 
clay.  In  this  manner  I obtain  sticks  or  pieces  of  which  only 
the  part  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame  is  of  pure  zirconia, 
while  the  remaining  portion,  which  serves  as  a support  to  it,  is 
composed  of  a cheap  material. 

The  property  composed  by  zirconia,  of  being  at  once  the 
most  infusible,  the  most  unalterable,  and  the  most  luminous  of 
all  the  chemical  substances  at  present  known  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame,  has  never  before 
been  discovered,  nor  has  its  property  of  being  capable  of  agglo- 
meration and  moulding,  either  separately  or  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  an  agglutinant  substance. 
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Correspan&ence. 

SARONY’S  PATENT. 

Sir, — When  the  fox  found  lie  could  not  get  at  the  grapes, 
he  called  them  sour,  and  “ left.”  Those  who  cannot  get  at 
Sarony’s  grapes  not  only  call  them  sour,  but  say  they  “ can, 
an'  if  they  would,”  get  at  and  devour  them  without  fear  of 
interruption  from  the  owner.  To  continue  the  metaphor,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  are  about  to  give  £o  for  a bunch  of 
these  grapes,  and  I should  like  some  security  that  I shall  be 
protected  in  my  enjoyment  of  them. 

I am  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Sarony  for  the  very 
liberal  terms  on  which  he  offers  the  use  of  the  patent  to 
photographers — I wish  -his  price  had  been  higher.  The 
man  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  £5  on  such  a promising 
experiment  as  these  pictures  afford  must  have  misused  his 
opportunities  most  confoundedly,  and  scarcely  deserves  to 
be  allowed  to  try  this  process.  But  my  £5  worth  of  hatched 
papers  will  probably  take  me  a year  or  longer  to  hatch  into 
chickens,  and  my  fear  is  that  Mr.  Sarony  will  perhaps 
listen  to  the  benevolent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fry,  and  give  the 
process  to  the  world  ; or  take  the  disinterested  advice  of  Mr. 
Gulliver,  and  supply  single  sheets,  and  thus  do  me  out  of 
the  little  monopoly  I am  going  to  buy  ; or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  probable,  Mr.  Sarony  may  throw  up  the  patent 
at  the  end  of  his  provisional  protection,  when  the  sheets  could 
be  supplied  at  6d.  each,  against  which  I should  have  to  fight 
with  those  for  which  I have  paid  Is.  8d.  Again,  it  would 
be  worth  knowing  if  Mr.  Sarony  is  determined  to  protect 
his  licencees  by  rigorously  prosecuting  any  attempt  to  in- 
fringe the  patent. 

A question  has  arisen  as  to  making  these  pictures  of 
various  sizes.  I think  experience  teaches  us  that  uniformity 
of  size  and  name  is  a great  element  of  success,  and  I should 
strongly  recommend  that  the  size  first,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sarony  should  be  maintained,  and  no  other  allowed — for 
some  time  at  least.  W 

MR.  SARONY’S  PIIOTO-CRAYON  PORTRAIT. 

Sir, — After  reading  the  glowing  accounts  in  your  journal 
of  Mr.  Sarony’s  new  portrait,  I was  anxious  to  know  how  he 
would  overcome  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  lithographic 
sketchy  backgrounds  so  that  they  would  suit  all  portraits, 
and  not  infringe  on  the  cheek  or  neck  of  a lady’s  portrait. 
Seeing  one  of  them,  last  week,  I was  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
that  a special  background  would  be  necessary  for  some  por- 
traits. The  one  referred  to  was  that  ot  a lady  with  a dress 
having  a low  body,  the  background  having  been  very  care- 
fully sketched  in  with  lead  pencil  round  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  the  outline  of  which,  had  this  not  been  done,  would 
have  been  ruined.  They  arc,  however,  a very  pleasing  pic- 
ture, and,  no  doubt,  will  take,  especially  as  carles  are  now  so 
little  in  demand.  A very  pleasing  and  soft  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  a tracing  on  vegetable  paper,  trans- 
ferring this  outline  to  cither  prepared  artists’  millboard, 
academy  board,  or  canvas  (strained  or  unstrained), 
and  then  slightly  tinting  in  oil;  for  this  an  additional 
charge  could  readily  be  made,  especially  in  portraits  of 
ladies.  The  canvas  or  millboard  can  be  had  either  of  a grey 
or  drab  tint,  which,  I need  scarcely  state,  will  take  either 
chalk  or  lead-pencil,  for  portraits  intended  to  be  plain. 

As  you  are  aware,  three  years  ago  I brought  out  a similar 
style  of  portrait  on  a tinted  ground,  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Sarony's  and  mine  being  that  his  are  on  glass,  and  mine 
on  paper. — I am  sir,  yours  obediently,  Walter  Petty. 

30,  Regent  Street,  London , and 
Sidcup  Green,  Kent,  S.E. 


NEW  PHOTO-CRAYON  PORTRAITS. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  for  a long  time  felt  the  gradual 
falling  off  in  my  profession  as  a photographer,  and  often 


feeling  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  what  could  possibly  be 
introduced,  either  to  bring  in  the  people  as  in  the  palmy 
days  of  cartes,  or  to  utilize  the  enormous  stock  of  negatives 
now  lying  dead  upon  my  hands,  I hailed  with  great  pleasure 
the  photo-crayons  as  introduced  by  that  enterprising  man, 
Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarboro’.  1 have  tried  the  process  with 
great  success  this  week,  and  must  say  am  astounded  at  the 
results.  I have  made  application  for  the  lithographic 
sheets  and  the  licence  for  using  them,  and  am  promised 
them  by  the  end  of  the  week  ; when  I obtain  them  I shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  one,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  as  to  how^  it  compares  twith 
those  you  have  seen  of  Mr.  Sarony’s. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  all  that  has  appeared  in 
the  News  and  your  contemporary  as  to  what  has  been 
invented  six,  ten,  or  twelve  years  since  by  Mr.  John  Bull 
or  Monsieur  Francais,  and  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  mete  out  justice  to  whom  justice  is  due. 
Whatever  may  have  been  done  before,  this,  to  my  mind,  is 
a very  great  improvement ; or  why  should  it  call  forth  such 
an  exclamation  from  the  gentleman  you  quote:  “ Ah,  but 
these  are  cleverly  touched  pictures!"  Or  that  of  the  rev. 
president  of  the  society , when  he  said,  “ But  can  these  be 
simple  photographs '?”  But  I need  not  go  from  home  for 
similar  expressions,  for  an  artist  friend  of  mine,  who 
happened  to  come  in  just  as  I had  dried  my  first  plate  and 
placed  it  upon  a piece  of  coarse-grained  white  drawing- 
paper,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  touching  could  im- 
prove, but  rather  mar,  the  beautiful  effect. 

1’rusting  you  will  excuse  my  trespassing  upon  your 
valuable  space,  and  enclosing  my  card,  I beg  to  subscribe 
myself  a»  Thankful 

For  all  things  that  will  assist  in  reviving 
trade  and  keeping  up  prices,  be  they 
patented,  or  be  they  not  patented. 

Leeds,  March  24th,  1809. 


MR.  SARONY’S  PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  just  received  a sample  of  the  “ Photo- 
Crayon  Portrait,"  and  I think  I may  congratulate  photo- 
graphers, as  well  as  Mr.  Sarony,  upon  his  having  discovered 
a method  of  producing,  to  all  appearance,  a beautiful  work  of 
art,  by  the  simplest  photographic  means  in  connection  with 
so  small  an  accompaniment.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
grain  of  the  background  takes  entirely  away  the  coarse 
texture  of  a photograph  of  that  size,  ana  gives  it  the  per- 
fect grain  of  a real  crayon  drawing. 

And  another  thing  Mr.  Sarohy  has  done  ; namely,  given 
photographers  the  means  of  producing  a thing  of  real 
taste  and  beauty  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  and  that  is 
something  in  these  eventful  days. 

Many,  I have  no  doubt,  will  say,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
“Nothing  new;  I have  seen  it  for  \ears.”  Such  are  too 
weak  to  see  that  all  discovery  is  but  the  combination  of 
observed  outlying  principles  for  new  uses  and  purposes  ; the 
question  is,  where  have  such  portraits  been  seen  before? — I 
am,  yours  truly,  John  Beattie. 

No.  2,  lVestbournc  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol,  March  21$<,  1809. 


MR.  SARONY’S  PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Concerning  Mr.  Sarony’s  patent,  much 
has  been  said,  but  no  one  has  pointed  out  this  great  objec- 
tion, viz.,  that  photographers  will  have  to  Dind  themselves 
to  the  use  of  particular  vignette  designs,  which,  in  general 
practice,  will  be  found  utteily  unsuited  to  some  subjects. 

It  is  but  due  to  the  profession  in  these  days,  when  patents 
for  slight  modifications  of  old  processes  are  likely  again  to 
become  rife,  to  show  the  weakness  of  thus  trying  to  tiammcl 
the  art,  by  pointing  out  that  any  photographer  of  artistic 
taste  can,  if  he  likes,  produce  all  the  effects  of  Mr.  Sarony’s 
portraits  by  working  on  the  varnished  side  of  the  trans- 
parency with  lithographic  chalk,  and  backing  up  with 
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drawing-paper.  By  this  plan  results  suited  to  any  style  of 
portrait  may  be  produced  without  infringing  any  patent 
whatever. 

The  above  idea,  according  to  the  practice  of  some,  would 
form  the  basis  of  a patent. — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

March  29/A,  1869. 

[Mr.  Sarony  produces  a variety  of  vignette  designs  to  suit 
various  pictures.  As  no  one  is  bound  to  employ  the  process  at 
all  unless  he  finds  he  can  benefit  by  it,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of 
trammelling  the  art.  All  the  modes  of  practice,  in  use  before 
Mr.  Sarony’s  was  introduced,  are  still  as  free  as  ever.  A new 
style  is  introduced,  and  the  inventor  says,  If  any  one  wishes 
to  profit  by  my  idea,  he  must  allow  me  a small  share  of  that 
profit.  Surely  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this! — Ed  ] 


MR.  SARONY’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

Sir. — Mr.  Burgess,  in  last  week’s  News,  seems  to  have 
entirely  misunderstood  me.  So  far  am  I from  underrating 
this  beautiful  process,  that  I was  one  of  the  very  first  to  pay 
Mr.  Sarony  £5  fora  license  to  work  it.  I am  free  to  confess 
that,  before  doing  so,  I took  the  simple  business  precaution 
of  inquiring  whether  the  patent  could  be  sustained.  At 
first  I feared  whether  such  could  be  the  case,  but  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a good  and  valid  patent. 

I have  fully  succeeded  in  producing  the  pictures,  as  have 
also  others  who  have  taken  licenses,  and  I look  forward  to 
a considerable  business  in  this  new  style. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results,  a great  deal  of  caro  and  skill  are  required. — I 
am,  respectfully,  Samuel  Fey. 

TENTS  ON  WHEELS. 

Sir, — I read  with  interest,  in  your  last  number  of  the  Pho- 
tographic News,  the  discussion  on  wet  and  dry  processes, 
and  should  have  been  thankful  had  it  pointed  out  the  maker 
of  a roomy  yet  really  light  tent  for  working  10  by  8 plates. 
All  the  tents  I have  seen  are  far  too  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
and  those  I have  met  with  on  wheels  require  to  be  unshipped 
and  placed  on  a tripod  stand,  which  takes  up  time,  and  is 
troublesome.  Why  should  not  the  tent  be  placed  on  wheels 
at  such  a height  as  to  be  at  once  available  for  use  the 
moment  you  cease  wheeling  it?  Most  of  the  large  tents 
now  advertised  require  two  persons  to  tip  and  carry  them, 
which  is  often  (in  out-of-the-way  places  especially)  a great 
inconvenience.  If  any  of  your  readers  would  describe  a 
really  light  and  portable  tent  for  10  by  8 plates,  I and  many 
other  amateur  photographers  would  be  grateful. — Yours,  &c., 
March  29/A,  1869.  C.  W.  II. 


ANOTHER  DIRECT  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  a short  description  of  “ Another  Car- 
bon Process  ” in  the  last  issue  of  the  News,  desciibed  as 
possessing  many  good  qualities,  I inclose  you  a sample  of  a 
process  in  carbon  printing  by  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  ; 
and,  although  the  enclosed  is  not  perfect  by  many  degrees, 
yet,  since  it  was  done,  my  friend  has  made  the  process  all 
that  can  be  desired.  But,  unlike  all  carbon  methods  which 
would-be  patentees  are  quarrelling  about,  it  is  not  trans- 
ferred to  or  laid  on  the  paper  which  carries  it,  thus  easy  to 
crack  or  peel  off,  but  it  is  at  once  printed  on  the  paper. 
There  is  no  transfer  at  all  necessary,  aud  the  picture,  as  you 
lie,  is  in  the  paper,  similar  to  a silver  print.  If  you  deem  it 
worth  while,  I think  I can  get  full  particulars  of  the  pro- 
cess for  your  next  issue.  I have  written  the  above  hastily, 
not  having  had  time  to  communicate  about  the  matter. 

A little  of  your  space  for  this  note  will  oblige  in  your  next. 
— I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  John  Beattie. 

2,  Wcstbourne  Place,  Clifton,  March  29th,  1869. 

[The  print  enclosed  has  most  excellent  qualities,  quite 
peculiar  to  itself,  different  to  ordinary  carbou  prints.  The 
half-tone  is  excellent,  and  the  blacks  are  like  those  of  an 
engraving.— Ed.] 


Uroccfbiitgs  of  jsflrifties. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  President,  occupying 
the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  had  been  read  and 
passed,  tho  recommendations  of  the  Council  in  reference  to 
prizes  were  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  A prize  of  the  value  of  £2  for  the  best  year’s  work,  entirely 
tho  production  of  the  competitor. 

2.  A prize  of  tho  value  of  £1  for  tho  best  picture  not  less 
than  fifty  inches  area,  entirely  tho  work  of  the  competitor. 

3.  A prize  of  tho  value  of  £1  for  the  best  photograph  under 
fifty  inches  area,  the  entire  work  of  the  competitor,  except  pre- 
paration of  the  plate. 

4.  A prize  of  the  value  of  10s.  for  the  best  transparency,  tho 
plate  to  be  prepared  by  the  competitor. 

5.  A prizo  of  the  value  of  10s.  for  the  most  artistic  photo- 
graph. 

It  was  also  decided  to  distribute  these  prizes  at  the  meeting 
in  November. 

Further  recommendations  of  tho  Council  in  reference  to  the 
issuing  of  a circular,  and  making  the  next  meeting  in  April  a 
popular  ono,  so  that  members  may  bring  their  friends,  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Nash  were  elected 
members. 

Tho  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wil- 
son, subject : “ The  Collodion  and  Preparation  of  the  Collodio- 
Bromide,”  being  the  second  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the  collo- 
dio-bromide  process.  The  paper  will  appear  in  our  next. 

A discussion  ensued,  principally  on  the  question  as  to  tho 
amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  desirable  in  the  film.  Opinions 
differed  as  to  quantity. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  that  for  beginners  the  excess  should 
not  bo  more  than  the  amount  mentioned  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Phipps  said  a convenient  mode  of  testing  for  free  nitrate 
was  to  dip  a piece  of  clean  copper  into  the  collodion  ; this 
would  be  blackened  if  the  slightest  trace  were  present. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  shown  : — 

By  Mr.  Watling  : A photograph  on  glass  accidentally  burnt- 
in.  A useless  print  having  been  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  collo- 
dion film  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  imago  fixed  on  the  glass. 
It  was  sufficiently  non-actinic  to  be  employed  as  a negative,  and 
a print  from  it  was  also  shown. 

By  Mr.  Forrest : A volume  of  photographic  scraps. 

On  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Phipps,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Cooke,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  liis  paper,  and  the 
meeting  soon  afterwards  separated. 


&alk  in  tbe  jstubio. 


Phonographic  Society  at  Clifton. — We  learn  from  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  “Ennel,”  that  a Photographic  Society, 
long  required  in  the  West  of  England,  has  just  been  established 
at  Clifton,  a meeting  having  been  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  instant.  We  shall  duly  record  its  progress  and  its  pro- 
ceedings in  these  columns,  and  hope  for  it  every  success. 

Long  Fuming. — A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher says: — “I  use  a 3o-grain  silver  bath  (without 
ammonia),  and  float  half  a minute.  I fume  ten  hours,  and  to 
that  I attribute  all  the  excellence  of  my  prints.  Tho  paper 
turns  yellow  from  long  fuming,  but  comes  all  right  again  in 
toning  and  fixing.  I used  to  fume  twenty  minutes,  but  one 
night  I forgot  it,  and  left  tho  paper  in  the  furaing-box  all  night. 
I made  prints  upon  it  with  such  good  results  that  I have  prac- 
tised it  ever  since.” 

Photographs  in  Cemeteries. — The  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher says: — ‘’Photographs  in  tombstones  are  discussed  in 
England.  Hundreds  of  them  may  be  seen  in  our  cemeteries — 
and  some  not  seen,  having  faded. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. — A swindler  in  Now  York  has 
been  sending  out  circulars  offering  to  dispose  of  exact  copies 
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Mr.  'VTZs.m  wb_  b t" pear-si  ia  ar  t.vr--s  a few  weeks  ago,  a light 
tact  is  dentribed.  «wh  Mr.  'VTils.  a has  used  for  years  with 
snteess.  Var  as  fras  i teats  in  wheels  were  described  atsd 
£sa-ee:  ia  ce  Eighth  V lane  (1S61).  It  is  probable  that 
sto?  :f  these  -arrestiocs  may  meet  y oar  wish. 

--I"'  • — -.  y - • y 

he  ibs  rbed  tbr  arh  A -in  ani  have  an  rc;  orsKts  edect : ani 
we  b a ctea  aed  pb-  - mphers  agaiast  aaaevessarily  im- 

raarsag  the  a~-~.rs  ia  sc.tb  sj lari-. as,  as  h-tra  forceps  answer  the 
par - • se  quire  is  weQ.  Chi : ride  of  soil,  aitrate  of  silver,  iron 
- . - ■ . - . . • ■ . . • tar  - ' .- 

ti  ns  any  ill  be  iaqurtoes.  See  an  article  on  the  subject  in  oar 
EI  v vrb  V ■ — x page  44  .-.  in  which  yoa  will  see  we  have 
tart  i y ar  w -b  A We  fe-ir  Ae  ii  -.  t t rating- A cl.xids 
fr  a Lih:<rraphs  w;.ali  •car>iy  be  p. 'talar  with  pti  tieraphers  ; 
bat  that  ts'-per  cl-  ui  negirixes  pciateii  fr -n  masgvreacies  might 
r*  - -i"tly  aa : s sak.  3.  Tbr-  leas  you  have  ordewd  is  one  of  the 
rest  y u otald  have  f or  A?  parptee.  4.  For  pare  landscape  Ae 
wiielaarie  but  is. rape  is  mice  su. table  tbm  Ae  other  lens  by  the 

_ sine  mixer.  1 aiaks  f jt  Ae  prints : they  are  both  good. 

L'v*i — We  r:rr  - A.t  w;  bav-  not  tte-of  the  rales  of  photo-' 
gTigii  ■ s:.tie*_-s.  T ar  'rest  plan  wdl  ce  to  write  to  Ae  seere- 
corv  - A Ae  - -.-.et  > whl  :b  y . will  £ai  nteati  toed  A oar  Y EO.B- 
Book. 

A-r  sr.  • s. — Yoa  will  and  ev  li-nt  f.jrtaui*  foe  the  cal  : *ype  pro- 
cess  r -a  a oar  :ta>:  f -r  Jaaairy  loci  last.  2.  Yes;  yoa 

wiD  live  Ae  slxa-  as  a chloride. 

J.  D.  M. — Afi  r a fcrst  rinsing  w.A  distZlel  water  immediately  on 
I . ■ - • 

nr.  A The  run  preserve  ve  mierallx  tarn.-  a •iarkooloar  a 
-b.rt  r.  me  after  it  is  ruix-i.  3.  We  roar  -t  teii  how  1 -ag  Ae  pre- 
auiatiie  *9  keep;  hot  as  soeh  a «»!■»»  is  xerx  Hut  to  fer- 
ment when  kept,  we  sh  -uli  prefer  to  make  it  fresh.  4.  It  ti 
better  to  tar  u • ~i , before  devel:  r meat,  with  distilled  water.  It  ti 
puss ble,  under  «.-OBe  dreamstances,  to  tike  grei:  bbertie*  wiA  Ae 
pc--riss.  mi  stfH  ~?t  g»;.l  negatives:  rut  it  is  wise  to  ran 
r.-x-.  5.  A pritoirx  mbs  i -rxrjon  A s !— -nn»  a br  mide  ti  it* 

sxAflay.  esrcciilly  where  a lam?  props jrtxat  ti  used.  Bromide 
of  pocutoBto.  briar  very  sparArly  wolablc,  cm *4  well  A used. 
Br.udie  of  cadmium,  bang  mist  - 1 Ale,  is  moat  coayeniem  where 
mu  A of  Ae  salt  ti  required.  The  secjnd  ' -nsiderihon  ti  Ae 
cftect  u Ae  pfcys  'll  Warter  of  Ae  cnllnfka  of  Ac  different 
silts.  The  : ‘-imfara  sdis  tend  to  make  Ae  collodion  thick  and 
riumn.us.  whilst  the  alkaline  bromides  mike  i:  limpid;  hence  it 
is  wviw  desirable  to  ose  a mixture  of  bromides  of  two  bases. 
6.  Mtu  -iepetois  on  Ae  mom  of  bromo-Fsirde  salt  present,  and 
Ae  pc- . p tu  a -A  siubie  coct  on,  as  to  whether  y ou  obtau  a creamy 
or  a bluish  £in- 

S.  Hues. — A p-ur  s2v=r  dipper  left  A the  b»A  ourht  not  to  do 
my  harm  • thebri;  bat  if  ‘ijereb-  any  trace  of  free  nitric  acid — 
which,  a*  a rale.  Acre  ti  and  Aaald  be — it  will,  of  coarse,  attack 
Ae  tipper.  2 A-  -b  .Zi.:  is  soluble  A al  - b 4,  an.i  akohol  neces- 
- ray  aaramdatea  A Ae  bath,  h may  become  sufficiently  affected 
t j injure  the  sitier  aAxc i n.  We  should,  Th<-refor»,  hesitate  to 
use  A 3.  Mr.  BobAs-jo’s  rdAary  developer  ti  made  wiA  15  to 
_ . n-  ' . ..  . • '. 

tot  ar.i  alcohol  fmmmt.  «/.  m an  ounce  of  water.  A*  a role, 
ia  hi*  nraetiee,  he  has  not  found  advantage  from  other  addition*. 

E.  D.  T- — If  v .u  tar  - any  friend  versed  A pshotegraphy,  he  will 
probably  all  you  wiA  a i vice  in  selecting  suitable  apparatus  for 
y?zr  i-.ilviiual  ease;  if  not,  you  may  perhaps  do  well  to  purchase 
■ ae  of  A-  eotnpiete  sets  advertised  by  any  of  the  respectable 
dealer**,  whose  maoanoements  y u will  find  m oar  basAess 

fi  irRM  ' 

Om  or  thb  Still  Men. — Yoar  letter  wt»w  aame  eiwi 
fent  lx's,  bat  ti  ce-!  sntable  for  publication  A its  present  form. 
We  wiH  -uiense  Ae  infonnaiion  for  another  i-soe. 

E J.  H. — One  of  Ae  chief  res-soos  for  the  di&rence  A price 
brween  French  and  Enrli-h  lenses  is,  not  1 Aptly  that  the  latter 
are  generally  better,  bat  that  you  can,  as  a rale,  rely  upon  Ae 
atdma : yea  practically  pay  a certain  amoaat  for  the  gttann- 
tee.  That  beAr  Ae  case,  you  will  see  that  some  amount  of  un- 
certainty atteebe*  to  Ae  quality  of  F reach  lenses  generally.  Yoa 
may  gee  Terr  r-d  one*,  but  z.  t certainly ; and  you  pay  a pro- 
portionately less  price,  and  take  Ae  risk.  Our  experience  wiA 
tbe  I- to-  -*  A raziou*  Frmcb  makers  ti  insufficient  to  enable  os  to 
f era  an  estimate  of  Ae  mmparatixe  excellence  of  Ae  instrument* 
of  xzrv.ua  makers.  2.  Apor  of  good  quarter  plate  portrait  cotn- 
biuatuos  will  serve  well  foe  mstentancoas  street  views,  and 

F -_k  . tt  s — In  A-  ar":-  le  on  Plate  Cl  aning,  by  L.  G.  Kleffel,  A 
our  last,  for  tomttx  side  of  tbe  glass,  read  concave. 

Sevaal  Correspcodait*  A our  next. 
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THE  NEW  FINE  ARTS  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

Tue  law  of  copyright  relating  to  works  of  lino  art  has  been 
confessedly,  for  some  time,  of  a very  unsatisfactoiy  nature. 
It  has  not  only  been  embodied  in  several  Acts  made  under 
conditions  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  having  no  pro- 
vision for  new  conditions  which  have  come  into  operation; 
but  many  of  the  Acts  were  ambiguous  and  uncertain  in 
language,  the  most  recent — that  ol  1862 — being  notoriously 
clumsy  and  indefinite  in  its  provisions.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally understood  that  the  subject  would  be  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  the  draught  of 
a Bill  has  been  for  some  time  in  existence.  That  Bill  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Wcstbury,  and  will  duly  come  on  for  consideration.  Its 
aim  is  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law  of  fine  art  copy- 
right, and  to  include  in  one  Act  all  the  provisions  necessary 
lor  constituting  the  law  of  the  case. 

As  photographs  were,  in  the  Act  of  1862,  formally  included 
in  the  provisions  of  fine  art  copyright,  so  they  are  again  in- 
cluded in  the  present  Bill  ; but  unless  some  considerable 
modifications  and  additions  are  made  in  the  Bill  before  it 
becomes  law,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  be 
much  less  than  satisfactory,  and  much  less  than  just,  to  the 
mass  of  professional  photographers.  We  may  remark,  at 
the  outset,  that  photography  appears  in  the  Bill  to  have  been 
regarded  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  one  point  of  view:  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a means  of  reproducing  or  copying  pictures, 
and  not  as  a means  of  producing  original  works.  No  allu- 
sion to  photographic  portraiture  exists  in  the  Bill,  and  no 
provisions  whatever  are  made  for  the  special  relation  between 
a portraitist  and  his  sitter — no  attempt  of  any  kind  to  define 
the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  law.  The  Bill  having 
been  drawn  chiefly  in  the  interests  of,  and  as  relating  to, 
paintings  and  engravings,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  photo- 
graphy is  chiefly  regarded  in  its  relation  to  these,  and  with- 
out special  consideration  for  photographic  portraitists,  who 
have  taken  no  steps,  offered  no  suggestions,  on  the  subject. 
If  portraitists  are  concerned  to  have  iheir  rights  defined, 
now  is  the  time  for  definite  action,  in  order  that  the  Bill 
may  be  modified  in  committee.  If  they  are  content  with 
the  provisions  as  they  stand,  and  willing  to  rely  cn  the  im- 
probability of  the  law  being  put  into  oppressive  action  in 
the  matter,  well  and  good ; but  it  is  well  that  a distinct 
understanding  of  the  case  should  prevail. 

According  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  who 
has  given  the  subject  considerable  attention,  and  who  is, 
moreover,  as  he  has  informed  us,  fortified  in  his  opinion  by 
some  eminent  legists,  by  the  operation  of  the  existing  Fine 
Art  Copyright  Act  the  copyright  of  an  ordinary  portrait 
vests  in  the  sitter,  and  the  photographer  is  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  of  piracy  if  he  dispose  of  a single  copy  of  any 
portrait  he  may  take  for  a customer  with  « >*  that  customer’s 


leave  and  licence  in  writing.  The  clause  in  the  Act  deal- 
ing with  the  question  is  so  clumsily  constructed,  however, 
as  to  leave  room  for  some  doubt  as  to  its  actual  meaning. 
But  what  is  doubtful  in  the  present  Act  is  made  certain  in 
the  Bill  embodying  the  proposed  new  law.  The  wording 
here  leaves  no  room  for  questiou  : “ Where  any  person,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  shall  cause  any  new  and  original 
work  of  fine  art  to  be  designed  or  made,  or  when  any  work 
shall,  for  the  first  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  sold 
or  disposed  of,  upon  payment  or  satisfaction  of  the  considera- 
tion or  purchase  money,  all  the  copyright  of  the  author  in 
such  work  shall  thereupon  vest  in  and  become  the  property 
of  the  person  who  shall  have  caused  such  work  to  be  designed 
or  made,  or  who  shall  have  purchased  the  same,”  &c. 

This  arrangement  is  doubtless  a satisfactory  one  as  re- 
gards paintings,  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  no  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  works  so  obviously  different  as  original 
photographs.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  question  of 
copyright  in  connection  with  ordinary  photographic  por- 
traiture has  never  been  considered  at  all ; or,  if  considered, 
merely  with  a hasty  determination  that  of  course  a man  has 
the  copyright  in  his  own  portrait.  Such  a view  of  the  case 
is  for  the  moment  plausible,  but  may  easily  be  shown  to  in- 
volve some  curious  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  be  unjust.  For 
instance,  if,  as  we  hold  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  photo- 
grapher be  the  owner  of  the  negative  which  he  takes  in 
order  to  produce  the  portraits  he  has  undertaken  to  supply, 
under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law  he  would  be  owner 
of  a negative  the  copyright  in  which  belonged  to  another, 
whilst  the  sitter  would  be  owner  of  a copyright  which  was 
useless,  because  he  had  no  control  over  or  use  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  photographer  would  be  custodian  of  that  which 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  use,  nor  at  liberty  to  destroy,  be- 
cause another  had  an  intangible  and  unavailable  property 
in  it.  The  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  negative  has 
never  been  legally  raised  or  decided  ; photographic  por- 
traitists hold,  of  course,  that  the  negative  is  their  own  pro- 
perty —that  in  the  regular  practice  of  their  profession  they 
undertake  to  supply  portraits,  not  plates  to  print  portraits 
from.  But  if  a case  were  to  arise,  a very  strong  argument 
would  be  available  to  those  holding  the  opposite  view,  in  the 
fact  that  this  Bill  gives  the  copyright  to  the  customer  ; hence 
it  might  with  much  force  be  argued,  that  as  the  copyright 
without  the  negative  would  be  useless,  the  negative  was 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  sitter 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  possession  of  the  copyright 
in  an  ordinary  portrait  could  not  be  of  much  use  to  a 
photographer,  and  in  an  extraordinary  portrait — that  is,  of 
a popular  person — the  copyright  would  Be  only  valuable  in 
case  of  permission  to  publish,  for,  of  course,  we  assume  that, 
no  matter  to  whom  the  copyright  might  belong,  the  photo- 
grapher would  never  publish  or  sell  copies  of  a portrait 
without  the  consent  of  the  sitter.  It  is  true  that  the  copy- 
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right  in  a portrait  would  rarely  be  of  value  to  the  photo- 
grapher, except  in  a protective  sense  : it  would  give  him  the 
right  to  protect  his  own  work  from  piracy  ; it  would  save 
him  from  the  injurious  action  of  base  copyists,  who  injure 
him  commercially  by  producing  cheap  copies  of  his  work, 
and  injure  his  reputation  by  issuing  nasty  copies  of  his 
work,  the  design  or  arrangement  in  which,  being  known  to 
be  his,  suggesting,  of  course,  the  idea  that  the  inferior 
copies  are  his  productions. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  into  this  subject  at 
length  here.  There  can  scarcely  be  a question,  wo  imagine, 
as  to  the  expediency  for  a clause  making  special  provision 
for  copyright  in  photographic  portraits,  having  relation  to 
precise  conditions  of  the  case,  which  are  necessarily  distinct 
and  different  from  those  arising  in  the  commission  or  sale  of 
a painting  or  similar  work  of  art.  If  the  question  be  pro- 
perly placed  before  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  in  committee, 
we  apprehend  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  securing 
a proper  recognition  of  the  matter.  It  is  a question  for 
portraitists,  and  to  them  we  commend  the  matter  in  time. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a brief  synopsis  of,  and  such 
extracts  from,  the  Bill  as  relate  to  the  interests  of  photo- 
graphers. 

The  Bill,  after  providing  for  the  abrogation  of  previous 
Acts,  proceeds  to  certain  definitions  of  terms  ; and  it  is  worth 
while  mentioning,  as  an  able  advocate  in  an  American  Court 
recently  denied  that  a certain  Copyright  Act  had  any  refer- 
ence to  photography,  inasmuch  as  the  term  “ author  ” used 
in  the  Act  was  inapplicable  to  a photographer,  that  here  the 
“ author  ” is  defined  as  “ he  who  has  designed  or  made  any 
new  and  original  work  of  fine  art ; ” and  “ work  of  fine  art  ” 
is  defined  as  “every  drawing,  painting,  photograph, sculp- 
ture, and  engraving,  as  hereinbefore  interpreted.”  The  Bill 
then  proceeds  : — 

3.  The  author  of  every  new  and  original  work  of  fine  art,  if 
made,  or  first  sold,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  such 
author  being  a British  subject,  or  resident  within  the  British 
dominions  at  the  time  such  work  shall  bo  made  or  first  sold,  and 
the  assigns  of  such  author,  shall  have  the  copyright  or  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  copying,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  such 
work,  and  the  design  thereof,  iu  the  British  dominions,  by  any 
means,  and  of  any  size,  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  sucli 
author,  and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  but  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions  and  restrictions  ; (that  is  to  say,) 

(1.)  Where  the  design  for  any  new  and  original  work  of  fine 
art  shall  not  have  been  composed  and  made  by  the  author 
of  such  work  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a photograph 
or  an  engraving  from  a picture),  his  copyright  therein 
shall  not  extend  to  and  include  the  right  to  copy,  apply, 
reproduce,  or  multiply  such  design  for  the  production  of 
any  other  work  of  fine  art.  without  the  written  licence  for 
that  purpose  first  obtained  from  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right in  such  design. 

(2.)  Whore  any  person,  for  a valuable  consideration,  shall 
cause  any  new  and  original  work  of  fine  art  to  be  designed 
or  made,  or  when  any  such  work  shall  for  the  first  time 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  upon 
payment  or  satisfaction  of  the  consideration  or  purchase 
money  all  the  copyright  of  the  author  iu  such  work  shall 
thereupon  vest  in  and  become  the  property  of  the  person 
who  shall  have  caused  such  work  to  be  so  designed  or 
made,  or  who  shall  have  purchased  the  same  as  aforesaid, 
unless  the  author  of  such  work,  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of 
delivering  the  same  to  the  person  who  shall  have  pur- 
chased or  caused  the  same  to  be  made,  shall  (by  any  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  to  be  signed  by  him  or  his 
agent  for  that  purpose)  have  made  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  relating  to  the  copyright  in  such  work  ; and  any 
such  contract  may  be  in  either  of  the  forms  applicable  for 
the  purpose  as  given  in  Part  I.  of  the  second  schedule  to 
this  Act,  or  to  the  like  effect : Provided  always,  that  no 
such  contract  shall  extend  to  or  authorise  the  author  of 
any  work  of  fine  art  to  make  any  repetition  thereof,  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  expressly  stipulated  for  by  him 
in  such  note  or  memorandum  as  aforesaid. 

(3.)  At  any  time  after  the  registration  of  the  copyright  in  any 
work  of  fine  art,  the  author  thereof  and  his  assigns  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  bona  fitle  sketches  and  studies  for 
such  work,  without  prejudice  to  any  copyright  which  may 
be  subsisting  therein  at  the  time  of  such  sale. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  coutainod  shall  prejudice 


the  right  of  any  person  to  copy  or  imitate  any  work  of  fine  art  in 
which,  or  in  the  design  whereof,  there  shall  bo  no  subsisting  copy- 
right ; or  to  represent  any  scene  or  object,  notwithstanding  that 
there  may  be  a subsisting  copyright  in  some  previous  imitation  of 
such  work,  or  in  some  previous  representation  of  such  scene  or 
object. 

After  certain  provisions  against  the  seizure  for  debt  of 
sketches,  studies,  uufiuisked  work,  &c.,  the  next  clause  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

5.  Where  any  prints  from  new  and  original  photographs,  or 
impressions  from  new  and  original  engravings,  shall  be  published 
with  and  as  illustrations  of  any  book  in  which  there  shall  be  a 
subsisting  copyright,  they  shall  be  deemed  part  of  such  book,  and 
included  in  the  copyright  thereof,  although  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  not  have  been  complied  with  as  to  any  or  either  of  such 
photographs  or  engravings. 

Provisions  in  reference  to  engravings,  to  registration,  &c., 
follow.  The  penalty  for  infringement  is  stated  as  not  ex- 
ceeding £20  nor  less  than  £2  for  a first  offence,  and  not  less 
than  £5  for  each  subsequent  offence,  together  with  forfeiture 
of  the  pirated  prints  and  the  negatives  or  plates  producing, 
them. 

Provisions  against  fraudulent  signatures  or  alterations  in 
pictures  follow  next ; and  then  comes  an  important  arrange- 
ment for  detecting  piracy  at  the  fountain  head.  Hitherto, 
whilst  it  has  been  possible  frequently  to  dam  up  the  streams, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  source,  and  so  arrrest 
the  evil  in  its  beginnings.  It  is  provided  that  any  person  in 
possession  of  piracies  may  he  compelled,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, to  afford  full  information  as  to  the  source  from  which 
they  have  been  obtained.  Provision  for  registration,  as  at 
present,  is  made,  with  this  difference,  that  whilst  in  the  pre- 
sent Act  it  is  optional  with  the  proprietor  to  attach  a copy 
of  the  photograph  to  the  memorandum  of  registration,  it  is 
here  made  a duty.  The  fee  for  registration  will  remain  one 
shilling,  and  proper  arrangement  is  made  for  search,  for 
copies  of  entries,  &c.  The  Bill,  which  is  very  copious  in  its 
general  provisions,  seems  to  meet  every  case  but  that  of  the 
portrait  photographer,  and  to  promise,  otherwise,  an  excel- 
lent and  comprehensive  measure. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  “ AUX  DEUX  CRAYONS." 

We  recently  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a fashion, 
which  had  come  considerably  into  vogue  in  the  United 
States,  of  producing  photographic  portraits  on  tinted  papers, 
or  of  dyeing  or  tinting  the  albuminized  paper  after  the 
print  was  produced.  Since  then  we  have  been  favoured 
with  some  examples  of  the  popular  stylo  in  two  tints,  and 
named,  after  certain  popular  lithographic  drawing  studies, 
“ Aux  Deux  Crayons.” 

The  prints  before  us  range  from  card  size  to  16  by  12 
inches,  all  vignette  busts.  The  pictures  are  exceedingly 
effective  and  pleasing  : the  appearance  of  much  finish  being 
gained  by  very  simple  means.  A portrait  of  General 
Meade,  of  the  Federal  Army,  before  us,  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  photograph.  It  has  been  dyed  of  a warm  India  paper 
tint,  or,  rather,  of  a delicate  salmon  colour.  The  lights  in 
the  eye,  on  the  forehead,  nose,  &c.,  are  neatly  put  in  with 
Chinese  white.  The  linen  collar,  and  the  lights  on  the 
adornments  of  the  undress  uniform  l>0  wears,  are  also  touched 
with  the  same  pigment.  Another  equally  effective  picture 
is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  II.  D.  McKean,  Editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  the  general  tint  in  which  is  deeper 
and  warmer.  Here  the  linen  only,  and  the  light  on  the 
forehead,  nose,  and  eyes,  are  put  in  with  body  colour.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  the  American  tragedian,  is 
singularly  effective.  In  some  of  the  pictures  there  is  an 
additional  slight  indication  of  colour  in  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
which  so  readily  harmonizes  with  the  flesh-like  tint  of  the 
half  lights  of  the  picture,  that  the  effect  of  flimsiness  and 
vulgarity,  which  generally  results  from  tinting  the  cheek 
without  properly  colouring  the  picture,  is  quite  absent  here. 

It  is  to  bo  noted,  that  as  the  contrast  between  buff,  or  India 
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paper  tint,  and  deep  blacks,  is  necessarily  less  striking  than 
between  black  and  white,  an  effect  of  greater  softness  per- 
vades the  whole  picture  than  is  generally  seen  in  ordinary 
prints,  the  minute  touches  of  white  also  increasing  the  effect 
of  brilliancy.  It  is  known  to  many  photographers  that  the 
harsh  effect  of  a print  from  a hard  negative  may  be  mate- 
rially diminished,  either  by  using  a tinted  paper,  or  by 
slightly  exposing  white  sensitive  paper  to  the  light  for  a 
short  time,  to  lower  its  tone,  before  printing  on  it.  In  the 
pictures  before  us  this  effect  is  well  illustrated : the  nega- 
tives are  not  hard  or  imperfect,  but  really  of  good  quality ; 
but  the  prints  possess  a rare  effect  of  softness,  from  the  mass 
of  the  lights  having  the  slight  tint.  The  addition  of  the 
white  touches,  in  such  cases,  practically  increases  the  range 
of  tone,  and  adds  great  brilliancy  and  force.  The  only 
defect  which  strikes  us  is  the  slight  incongruity  of  the  two 
surfaces:  the  Chinese  white  has  a peculiar  effect,  being,  of 
course,  a dead  patch  impasted  on  a glazed  surface.  This 
would  be  entirely  avoided  by  adopting  the  plan  we  recently 
described,  in  which  the  lights  are  covered  with  melted  wax, 
by  means  of  a camel’s-hair  or  sable  pencil,  previous  to  sub- 
mitting the  print  to  the  dyeing  process,  the  lights  so 
protected  remaining  untouched  by  the  colour,  and,  in  the 
finished  print,  showing  no  incongruity  of  surface  whatever. 


SUNNING  THE  NITRATE  BA  I'll. 

According!  to  the  experience  and  suggestions  of  some  photo- 
graphers, the  exact  effect  of  sunning  the  nitrate  bath  is  not 
yet  perfectly  understood.  Mr.  McLacliUn,  it  is  well  known, 
when  communicating  his  discoveries  in  wet  collodion  photo- 
graphy last  year,  attributed  some  kind  of  occult  influence 
to  the  continued  action  of  sunlight  on  a concentrated  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  Probably  one  reason  why  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  statements  did  not  meet  with  more  universal 
acceptance  was  the  somewhat  mystic  character  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  light.  Everyone  knew  that 
sunning  a bath  had  a restorative  action  on  a disordered 
bath.  Most  photographers  knew,  as  the  rationale  of  that 
restoration,  that  light  acted  upon  the  organic  contamina- 
tions of  the  silver,  blackening  and  reducing  them,  and  so 
eliminating  them  from  the  solution  ; and,  believing  in  the 
normal  and  recognized  action  of  light,  they  did  not  readily 
recognize  the  occult  or  nebulous  notion  of  the  matter  put 
forth.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  who  said  that,  after 
all,  “ there  was  something  in  it.” 

Mr.  Newton,  an  able  American  photographer  of  experi- 
mental habits,  some  time  ago  made  a report  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  American  Institute,  on  his  researches 
into  the  subject  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  statements.  We 
published  this  report  at  the  latter  end  of  our  last  volume, 
with  a brief  comment.  At  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Section,  held  on  the  2nd  ultimo,  Mr.  Newton  made  a final 
report  on  the  sunned  alkaline  bath  a la  MeLachlan.  lie 
said  : “ Longer  use  of  this  bath  had  confirmed  him  in  his 
earlier  opinion,  and  he  felt  fully  justified  in  urging  the 
craft  to  adopt  it.  lie  called  attention  to  the  remarks  in  the 
Photographic  News,  in  which  the  editor  of  that  journal 
states  that  he,  Mr.  Newton,  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
continued  action  of  light  on  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
reduced  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  liberated  nitric  acid. 
Mr.  Newton  contended  that  any  such  fault  could  have  no 
possible  bearing  upon  the  subject,  unless  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  sufficient  acid  had  been  liberated  to  change  the  bath 
from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  one.  lie  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  he  first  reported  upon  this  subject 
he  exhibited  with  the  negatives  a portion  of  the  bath, 
and  which,  by  the  use  of  litmus  paper,  was  proven  to  be 
intensely  alkaline.  Mr.  Newtou  said,  in  conclusion,  that  it 
was  evident  that  a radical  change  takes  place  in  the  bath 
from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  ; such  change  is  not  caused 
by  the  liberation  of  nitric  acid,  from  the  fact  that  a bath 
alkaline  in  its  reaction  before  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 


sun  will  not  work  upon  the  addition  of  said  acid,  no  matter 
how  much  or  little  is  added  thereto,  providing  it  is  not 
made  acid  by  such  additions.  He  had  also  found  that  the 
addition  of  silver  to  an  alkaline  bath,  after  it  had  reached 
proper  working  order,  did  not  affect  it,  but  that  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  no  matter  how  pure,  necessitated  its  re-exposing 
to  the  sun.” 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newton’s  investigation  is  too  interest- 
ing to  admit  of  quibbles  or  misunderstandings.  In  our 
brief  comment  on  his  former  report  we  were  anxious  that 
no  misunderstanding  should  prevail  to  mar  legitimate  con- 
clusions on  an  important  subject,  and  we  felt  it  necessary 
that  the  possible  actioa  of  light  in  neutralizing  an  alkali 
by  the  acid  liberated  in  the  process  of  reducing  nitrate  of 
silver  should  be  distinctly  recognized.  This  was  the  more 
necessary  because  the  restoration  of  the  original  blue  colour 
to  reddened  litmus  was  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
alkaline  condition  of  the  bath,  whilst  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  pure  nitrate  of  silver  will  effect  a similar  change 
upon  reddened  litmus.  We  arc  glad,  however,  to  note  that 
Mr.  Newton  has  taken  pains  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
doubt  on  this  score  by  further  experiment,  in  which  he 
finds  that  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  direct  to  the  bath  will 
not  produce  the  same  result,  and  therefore  concludes  that 
the  liberation  of  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  light  is  not 
the  source  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  bath. 
This,  of  course,  it  is  not:  the  amelioration  is  due,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  the  removal  of  organic  compounds  of  silver 
with  nitrate  of  silver  by  a reducing  process.  Nitric  acid 
is  liberated  coincidently,  and  is  incidentally  of  service  ; but 
it  accompanies,  and  does  not  cause,  the  improvement. 

Mr.  Newton  appears,  however,  to  have  satisfied  himself 
that  some  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion is  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  that  brilliant 
and  clear  pictures  can  be  obtained  with  a solution  possessing 
a degree  of  alkalinity  which  would  produce  hopeless  fog  in 
an  unsunned  solution.  We  are  not  entirely  unprepared  for 
this  statement,  having  personally  experienced  some  mar- 
vellous results  of  the  renovating  action  ot  light  on  a 
diseased  silver  bath,  and  having,  on  various  occasions,  simi- 
lar results  brought  under  our  attention.  Some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Blanchard  stated  that  he  found  that  a bath  which  had 
been  made  alkaline  and  thoroughly  sunned  worked  per- 
fectly without  the  addition  of  acid,  in  some  cases  giving 
better  and  more  rapid  results  than  a new  bath.  We  have 
heard  similar  experiences  from  many,  but  we  have  felt  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  natural  and  recog- 
nized reactions  taking  place.  Mr.  Newton  thinks  that  more 
is  involved  in  the  change  than  this,  and  the  subject  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  demand  the  most  candid  attention. 
Unlike  Mr.  MeLachlan,  he  regards  the  water — or,  at  least, 
the  combination  of  the  water  and  silver — as  the  body  chiefly 
acted  upon  by  light,  and,  instead  of  exposing  a concen- 
trated solution  of  the  silver  salt  to  the  light,  to  be  subse- 
quently diluted,  he  finds  that  after  any  addition  of  water, 
however  pure,  fresh  sunning  is  required,  whilst  additional 
silver  may  be  added  with  impunity.  The  fact  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  light  on  silver  solutions  seems  unquestionably 
established ; on  the  rationale  of  the  operation  the  dernier  mot 
remains  to  be  said  ; and  the  subject  is  sufficiently  important 
to  gain  the  attention  of  all  scientific  and  experimental 
photographers. 


ON  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Plain  Paper  — Simpsontype — Tiie  Mezzotint  Process. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT. 

At  a moment  when  the  carbon  process  and  the  Woodbury 
and  Albert  mechanical  printing  processes  threaten,  with  their 
powerful  means  and  beautiful  results,  to  supersede  silver 
printing  in  a very  great  measure,  it  behoves  those  photo- 
graphers who,  for  certain  reasons,  are  compelled  to  adhere  to 
the  old  method  of  printing,  to  make  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  the  same  in  regard  to  the  permanent 
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character  of  the  prints ; their  attention  should  likewise  be 
directed  to  the  elaboration  of  silver  printing  so  as  to  obtain 
pictures  of  different  tints,  and  possessed  of  those  effects  of 
relief  and  softness  which  are,  fortunately,  held  iu  high 
estimation  by  the  public.  I have  already  discussed  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  in  recommending  the  use 
of  plain,  tinted,  and  other  papers,  and  I return  to  it 
again  for  the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  degree  of  im- 
portance attaching  to  the  selection  of  paper  for  photographic 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  which  exists 
iu  the  manner  of  sizing  the  various  papers,  the  nature  of 
the  superficial  coating  influencing,  in  a very  great  degree, 
the  beauty  of  the  result. 

In  reference  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  photographic 
prints,  I may  here  remark,  that  on  a recent  examination  ot 
my  old  albums  I found  that  certain  albuminized  pic- 
tures, which  had  been  subjected  to  a thorough  toning  and 
washing  process,  had  preserved  their  pristine  beauty  intact, 
while  other  prints  on  the  same  material,  which  had  been 
produced  at  the  same  date,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  care,  were  in  a most  deplorable  condition  ; 
yellow  and  hideous,  they  marched  onwards  to  destruction. 
As  in  the  preparation  of  my  prints  1 have  employed  many 
different  descriptions  of  paper,  it  stands  to  reasou  that 
there  must  be  good  and  bad  albuminized  papers,  and  that 
upoD  the  choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  depends  life  and 
death.  This  being  the  case,  have  we  no  guide  nor  means  to 
.help  us  in  making  a discreet  selection?  I am  afraid  not; 
and  I would  here  express  my  regretj  that  although  chemists 
have  given  us  methods  for  testing  almost  every  photo- 
graphic requisite,  no  one  has  yet  made  us  acquainted  with 
a means  of  verifying  the  quality  of  albuminized  paper,  or 
has  even  directed  the  bent  of  his  researches  in  that  direc- 
tion. Nor  are  the  trade  advertisements,  such  as  “ The  best 
in  the  market,”  or  “ The  celebrated,”  calculated  to  lessen 
our  embarrassment  upon  the  subject.  For  this  reason  I 
would  recommend,  whenever  the  photographer  is  in  doubt, 
to  have  recourse  always  to  plain  paper,  which,  while 
yielding  a picture  possessed  of  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
sharpness,  always  gives  a guarantee  of  permanence,  and 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  germ  of  destruction.  The  pic- 
tures upon  plain  paper  in  my  possession,  prepared  and 
varnished  in  the  manner  described  by  mo  a few  weeks  back, 
are  all  of  them  as  fresh  as  when  first  printed,  the  whites 
of  the  same  being  superior  even  to  those  of  the  best  preserved 
silver  prints.  This  is,  indeed,  a practical  result  of  some  value, 
for  the  pictures  on  plain  paper  were  prepared  by  me  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  years  ago.  But  theory  should  also  be 
considered  in  regard  to  the  question  of  permanence,  and 
Simpsontype  may  be  mentioned  as  offering  a considerable 
guarantee  on  this  point.  The  process  is  simple,  easy, 
promptly  set  in  action,  and  very  rapid  in  producing  prints 
which,  as  regards  delicacy  and  softness,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  why  such  a process  is  not 
more  generally  used  ? Most  probably  from  the  fact  that 
the  pictures  produced  by  its  means  in  some  cases  lack  depth 
and  vigour,  and,  being  always  prepared  upon  brilliant  sur- 
faces, are  difficult  to  manipulate.  By  remedying  these  in- 
conveniences, however,  the  process  would  deservo  a larger 
amount  of  public  favour,  on  account  of  the  high  degree  of 
sharpness  and  softness  its  results  possess,  qualities  that  at 
the  present  day  are  highly  popular. 

Simpsontype  is  a process  to  which  I have  devoted  consider- 
able study,  and  I believe,  therefore,  that  I am  in  a position 
to  give  a few  useful  directions  in  regard  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  as  regards  the  support  for  the  collodio-chloride,  it  is 
my  rule  to  reject  all  enamelled  and  glazed  papers,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  difficulty  of  their  application  to  the  purpose, 
and  the  inartistic  effect  of  the  results  produced  by  their 
means;  a stout  paper,  prepared  with  arrowroot  of  a very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  perfectly  impermeable  (a  very  important 
point),  such  as  that  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Liesegang  and 
Co.,  is  what  1 prefer  to  use.  At  the  same  time,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  prepare  their  own  paper,  the  formula  given  by  tho 


Photographic  News  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  as 
well  as  that  used  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker,  of  Paris,  which 


is  as  follows  : — 

Water 

...  1000  cub.  centimetres 

Gelatine 

...  5 grammes 

Arrowroot  ... 

...  10  „ 

Sugar-candy 

...  20  „ 

The  bath  is  used  waim,  and  the  paper  floated  thereon. 

I may  mention,  by  the  way,  as  a practical  detail,  that  if 
the  paper  is  fixed  at  the  four  corners  for  collodionizing,  it 
will  bulge  up  in  the  centre  ; whereas  if  it  is  suspended  at  one 
corner  by  means  of  a pin,  and  the  ether  three  corners  are 
turned  up  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  escaping,  the  sheet  of 
paper  will  remain  perfectly  flat,  and  tho  operation  may  be 
effected  with  perfect  facility.  Of  all  the  formulas  for  collo- 
dion employed  by  myself,  I prefer  that  given  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Simpson.  But  a subject  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  the  process,  and  one  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  studied,  is  the  influence  of  the 
chloride  upon  the  colour  of  the  print.  Thus,  1 find  that  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  imparts  a greyish  tint,  chloride  of 
calcium  a brown,  strontium  a very  brilliant  sepia,  cadmium 
violet-black,  and  lithium  a rose-coloured  tint.  Certain 
toning  baths  will  modify  these  colours,  but  they  are  all  pro- 
duced at  first  with  these  tints,  and  thus  they  may  be  pre- 
served, if  an  alkaline  toning  bath  is  employed,  as  I invari- 
ably use  (acetate  of  lime  and  chalk),  taking  care  that  the  solu- 
tion is  always  old  and  weak.  By  means  of  these  reactions, 
therefore,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  compose  any  desirable  tint 
in  the  same  way  as  the  pigments  are  mixed  in  the  carbon 
printing  process.  Thus,  by  mixing  two  parts  of  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  and  cadmium  with  one  part  of  lithium  (a 
mixture  which  may  be  made  without  inconvenience),  a 
charming  violet-purple  tint  is  invariably  produced,  such  as 
is  generally  seen  in  fine  carbon  productions. 

For  tho  purpose  of  giving  vigour  to  the  pictures,  and 
thus  to  correct  the  only  defect  of  which  wo  can  reproach 
them,  I have  found  that  fumigation  with  ammoniacal  vapour 
may  be  used  with  marvellous  success ; this  operation  not 
only  imparts  vigour  to  the  picture,  but  gives  it  great  depth 
of  tone  and  relief.  The  result  is,  in  fact,  so  decisive,  that 
in  placing  together  in  a line  three  prints,  of  which  one  has 
not  been  subjected  to  the  vapour,  while  the  others  have  felt 
its  influence,  but  in  different  degrees,  it  is  impossible  to  believo 
that  the  three  photographs  have  all  been  produced  from  tho 
same  negative.  A fumigation  of  half  an  hour  has  given  mo 
the  maximum  amount  of  vigour.  The  printing  in  tho 
frame  is  very  rapid,  and  a metallic  surface  readily  produced  ; 
but  the  print  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  that, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  impression  go  as  deeply 
as  possible.  By  following  exactly  these  directions,  which 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  communicate,  it  is  easy  to  pre- 
pare pictures  which,  on  account  of  their  extreme  softness  and 
matt  appearance,  as  also  their  slightly  glossy  surface,  rival 
the  finest  carbon  prints,  and  even  surpass  them  in  the 
beauty  of  the  whites,  which  are  always  somewhat  marred 
when  a trace  of  gelatine  is  proseut.  Collodio-chloride  prints 
furnished  by  these  means  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
brilliant  and  stable,  but  if  there  bo  any  doubts  upon  the 
subject  it  is  practicable,  without  further  preparation,  to 
coat  them  by  means  of  a brush  with  a light  varnish  (as,  for 
instance,  Soehnee’s  positive  varnish),  which  renders  the  sur- 
face free  from  any  chance  of  injury. 

Although  this  communication  has  already  exceeded 
reasonable  limits,  I am  desirous  of  saying  yet  a few  words 
upon  a pioccss  which  I consider  a valuable  means  of  modi- 
fying and  correcting  hard  negatives  and  wrinkled  figures  : 
I mean  Meinerth’s  mezzotint  process.  A complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  process  has  not  yet  been  published,  as  the  same 
is  protected  by  a patent;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the 
suggestions  furnished  by  the  talented  Editor  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  I discovered  what  I believe  to  be  a certain 
and  reliable  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  result.  As 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  I employed  a box  of  pasteboard 
of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  the  printing-frame,  8 
inches  in  depth,  and  pasted  inside  with  black  matt  paper. 
After  having  tried  several  mediums  for  placing  between  the 
negative  and  the  sensitized  paper,  I arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion come  to  by  Mr.  Simpson : that  a thin  sheet  of  clear 
glass  was  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
I believe  that  a thin  pellicle  of  solidified  collodion,  similar 
to  what  I have  seen  at  Paris,  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. When  the  negative  has  been  taken  upon  a thin 
glass  it  is  by  far  the  simplest  plan  to  reverse  the  image  and 
to  print  through  the  glass,  although  I prefer  the  interposi- 
tion of  a separate  medium. 

The  whole  success  of  the  operation  depends,  however, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  box  containing  the  printing- 
frame  is  placed  vis-a-vis  to  tho  sun,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
the  sun's  rays  should  impinge  upon  the  image  perpendi- 
cularly, and  not  enter  obliquely  or  by  reflection.  To  ensure 
this  result  the  box  should  be  placed  at  a window  facing  the 
sun,  and  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  and  pushed  backwards 
or  forwards,  until  one  sees  in  tho  shadow  the  four  interior 
sides  of  the  box  ; by  this  means  one  is  always  sure  of  the 
sun  entering  in  the  right  manner,  and  of  the  success  of  the 
operation,  for  the  box  may  bo  referred  to  and  replaced  in 
the  same  position  without  trouble.  The  exposure  is  pretty 
rapid,  and  the  image  should  be  printed  somewhat  deeply. 
In  gloomy  weather,  when  no  traces  of  the  sun  are  visible  to 
guide  the  operator,  the  manipulation  is  more  difficult ; but 
if  the  illumination  is  good,  the  light  upon  the  four  interior 
sides  is  easily  seen  The  only  print  I have  seen  of  Mein- 
erth’s  process,  and  which  I owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  proved  to  me  that  tho  inventor  had  employed  a 
very  hard  and  dark  negative.  The  piocess  is,  of  course,  only 
suitablo  for  the  manipulation  of  pictures  of  this  kind,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  production 
of  prints  upon  collodion  paper  from  soft  negatives. 

I have  something  yet  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tinted 
photographs  and  prints  upon  coloured  paper,  produced  by 
me  for  the  first  time  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  which 
seem  to  enjoy  at  the  present  time  a more  favourable  con- 
sideration than  I had  even  hoped  for ; but  I will  reserve 
my  remarks  upon  this  subject  for  another  occasion. 

[The  specimen  prints  on  fumed  collodio-chloride  paper, 
and  the  mezzotint  photographs,  with  which  M.  de  Constant 
has  favoured  us,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  perfect. — Ed.j 


THIEVES  AND  RECEIVERS  AMONGST  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 

We  have  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a narrative 
which  we  submit  to  them  with  the  simple  view  to  point 
a moral  and  to  suggest  certain  considerations  to  dealers 
in  photographic  materials,  and  still  more  serious  con- 
siderations to  others,  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  disreputable  cheap-and-nasty  photographic  establish- 
ments. 

Photographers  are  rather  proud  when  their  art  is  called 
in  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  but  we  arc  always  grieved 
to  record  the  instances  where  the  police  have  to  be  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  photography  or  photographers.  In  the 
most  recent  instance,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  the  photographic 
dealer,  of  Oxford  Street,  has  been  made  the  victim  of 
systematic  robbery  extending  over  a considerable  period  of 
time.  The  report  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  is  very 
meagre,  as  well  as  inaccurate,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case. 

For  some  time  past  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  manager,  Mr. 
Wergc,  have  been  unable  to  account  for  the  falling  off  of 
profits,  considering  the  large  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted. This  was  the  more  difficult  to  explain  as  the 
accounts  were  accurately  kept,  and  the  assistants  bore 
exemplary  characters,  most  of  them  having  been  for  years 
in  the  establishment.  That  dishonesty  existed  somewhere 


seemed  evident.  To  test  this,  certain  goods  were  carefully 
noted  and  compared  with  the  daily  sales,  when  the  fact 
became  revealed  that  there  was  being  taken  away  gradually 
and  almost  daily  a quantity  of  the  usual  photographic 
materials,  more  than  was  accounted  for  in  the  books.  On 
one  day  there  was  missing  a GO-grain  tube  of  chloride  of 
gold  ; the  next  it  might  be  5 or  even  10  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  silver  ; again  it  was  a 20-ounce  bottle  or  two  10-ounce 
bottles  of  collodion  ; and  next  it  would  be  a quire  or  two 
of  albuminized  paper,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  No  heavy  amount  was  ever  taken  at  one  time,  but 
there  was  a continuous  drain  of  small  amounts  of  the  cur- 
rent articles  sold  in  the  shop,  such  as  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  being  taken  without  being  missed.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  continued  small  amounts  in  time 
amounted  to  a considerable  money  value.  For  more  than 
a month  these  observations  were  made,  first  to  be  certain 
of  the  facts,  and  next  with  a view  to  discover  the  delin- 
quent or  delinquents. 

Assistance  from  the  detective  police  was  at  length 
solicited,  who  gave  assurance  that  with  time  and  patience 
they  would  solve  the  mystery.  With  their  usual  skill, 
these  officers  began  their  enquiries,  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered, what  neither  Mr.  Hughes  nor  Mr.  Werge  sus- 
pected, that  the  porter,  Joseph  Ricketts,  had  a brother-in- 
law,  Frederick  Smith,  with  whom  he  constantly  associated, 
and  who  was  a photographer,  and  had  a very  humble  place 
of  business  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  further, 
discovered  that  this  Smith  eked  out  his  living  by  the  sale 
of  photographic  materials.  The  place  he  kept  was  one 
of  those  which  disgrace  the  photographic  profession,  and 
which  are  well  described  as  “dens,"  in  which,  although 
he  took  but  very  few  portraits,  he  had  sufficient  materials 
to  supply  other  low  photographers  at  prices  about  half 
the  usual  rate ; nitrate  of  silver,  for  instance,  being  sold 
at  2s.  per  ounce,  and  other  articles  similarly  low.  Tho 
clue  to  the  mystery  was  now  obvious ; indeed,  the  police 
from  the  first  felt  it  as  necessary  to  know  what  became 
of  the  goods,  as  to  discover  who  took  them ; for  they 
argued  that  they  would  never  be  taken  so  regularly 
and  systematically  unless  there  was  a ready  method  of 
disposal.  The  movements  of  the  porter  were  watched, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  caught  in  the  act.  On 
the  morning  of  March  30th,  the  porter,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  down  the  shop  shutters  and  clean  the  windows 
before  the  arrival  of  the  others  employed,  came  an  hour 
before  his  time,  and  after  removing  the  shutters — the  shop 
being  locked,  and  to  which  he  could  not  get  access — while 
pretending  to  clean  the  windows,  broke  into  the  shop  by 
entering  through  the  fanlight  over  the  shop  door.  He  re- 
mained in  the  shop  a little  time,  and  came  out  by  the  fan- 
light with  four  quires  of  albuminized  paper — two  quires  of 
Saxe  taken  from  one  drawer,  two  of  Rive  from  another,  so 
as  not  to  be  missed.  He  was  immediately  arrested  by  the 
two  detectives  and  Mr.  Werge,  who  were  watching  him, 
and  tho  keys  of  the  warehouse  upstairs,  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  shop,  were  found  on  him  ; these  he  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  on  his  way  to  the  police  station.  Smith,  the 
receiver,  was  then  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  on  his  place 
being  searched  several  articles  were  found  with  Mr. 
Hughes’s  private  marks  on  them,  and  some  specially 
marked  with  the  view  to  this  detection.  The  prisoners, 
after  a remand,  were  last  Tuesday  committed  for  trial. 
The  porter  has  made  a confession  that  all  the  things  found 
at  Smith’s  he  stole,  and  that  he  did  it  all  at  the  instigation 
of  Smith. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  thus  dis- 
covered the  thief,  and  still  more  so  that  he  has  secured  the 
receiver  and  prime  mover  in  this  nefarious  proceeding. 
The  loss  he  has  sustained  he  cannot  accurately  tell,  but  it 
must  be  very  considerable,  and  he  has  reason  to  know  that 
this  has  been  going  on  for  a considerable  time. 

To  our  minds  the  saddest  part  of  these  revelations  is, 
that  it  shows  that  a number  of  persons  exist  who,  shutting 
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their  eyes,  are  willing  to  purchase  materials,  well  knowing, 
by  the  price  they  pay  for  them,  that  they  are  dishonestly 
procured.  It  is  another  deeply  humiliating  aspect  of  the 
lowest  phase  of  professional  photography. 


M.  REUTLINGER’S  STUDIO  IN  PARIS. 

In  our  last  volume  we  gave  our  readers  such  details  of  the 
construction  and  mode  of  working  in  M.  Reutlinger’s  studio 
as  we  gleaned  on  a visit  there.  We  subjoin  a diagram  and 
some  further  particulars,  given  by  M.  Routlinger  himself  in 
a letter  to  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  Editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  with  an  early  proof  of  which  we 
have  been  favoured  : — 

“According  to  your  request,  I endeavour  to  give  you  to- 
day as  accurate  a description  of  my  studio  as  I can,  with 
accompanying  sketch.  If  you  can  make  anything  out  of  it 
for  publication  I shall  bo  most  happy,  as  I am  always 
anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fraternity. 

“ My  studio,  made  of  glass,  and  exposed  to  the  north,  is 
quite  plain,  and  has  a length  of  9 metres  50  centimetres ; 
but  of  this  there  are  only  5}  metres  built  of  glass;  the 
balance  was  a small  room,  which  was  added  to  give  it  more 
length.  The  glass  side  is  2 metres  90  centimetres  high, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts  .(see  sketch). 


“1st.  The  lower  part,  G,  is  a wall  50  centimetres  high. 

“ 2nd.  The  middle  part,  F,  1 metre  10  centimetres  of 
stained  glass. 

3rd.  The  top,  E,  1 metre  30  centimetres  of  common  white 
glass  ; the  wholo  length  of  5J  metres.  The  whole  roof  of  this 
is  also  made  of  stained  glass.  I have,  therefore,  only  1 metre 
30  centimetres  of  white  glass,  the  balance  of  the  light 
coming  through  stained  glass.  The  whole  width  is  3 metres 
35  centimetres,  and  the  side  wall  being  4 metres  10  centi- 
metres high,  it  gives  a fall  of  1 metre  20  centimetres  to  the 
glass-roof.  To  guard  against  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  in 
summer  I have  a- blind  over  the  whole  length  ot  the  roof, 
which  has  a height  of  about  metres,  and  is  managed  by 
a crank  inside  of  the  studio.  • Besides,  I have  inside  six  dif- 
ferent screens  or  curtains  of  blue  calico,  to  shade  the  light 
from  the  top,  and  also  to  guard  against  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  from  the  houses  opposite.  Those  curtains  cover  the 
whole  length  of  the  stained  glass,  so  that  most  of  the  time 
I only  get  my  light  from  the  1 metre  30  centimetres  of 
white  glass.  As  you  may  judge  from  the  above,  I havo 
only  one  side  where  I can  sit  my  models,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  sit  for  small  vignettes  that  I can  place  them  on 
the  other  side,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  studio. 
This  accounts  for  all  my  productions  being  lighted  from 
the  same  side,  which  is  very  troublesome  with  a great  many 
subjects.  Another  inconvenience  is  the  small  width.  For 
this  reason  I am  unable  to  have  my  backgrounds  on  frames, 
as  is  usually  the  practice.  The  only  two  I have  I am  com- 


pelled to  place  at  angles,  but  I have  eight  others  on  rollers 
which  are  let  up  and  down,  with  balustrades,  chimnies, 
columns,  &c.,  as  auxiliaries.  I use  two  instruments,  one  for 
cartes-de-visite  with  two  objectives,  from  Dallmeycr,  of 
London,  whom  I can  strongly  recommend  to  all  my  col- 
leagues ; the  second  I use  for  the  taking  of  large-size 
portraits,  cabinet  portraits,  cabinet  vignettes,  and  also  for 
reproductions  and  enlargements.  I also  use  a great  many 
other  auxiliaries,  which  stand  in  my  studio,  such  as  chairs, 
stools,  tables,  pedestals,  columns,  head-holders,  &c.,  which  all 
other  photographers  use.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the 
greatest  caution  and  order,  in  the  small  remaining  space, 
is  necessary  for  the  posing  of  persons,  and  many  outsiders 
are  astonished  that  so  many  pictures  are  made  in  such  a 
small,  insignificant  room.  One  small  door  on  tho  left,  B, 
leads  to  a gangway,  where  the  plates  are  polished,  and  on 
shelves  are  many  boxes  containing  negatives.  On  this 
gangway  opens  the  dark-room,  which  is  very  narrow,  and 
receives  its  light  from  the  studio  through  yellow  glass  at  D. 
The  other  door,  C,  on  the  left,  is  a glass  door  with  a curtain; 
this  is  seldom  opened,  and  it  leads  to  a very  small  room 
adjoining  the  dark-room,  where  the  plates  are  prepared. 
This  and  the  dark-room  together  have  ouly  a length  of 
2 metres  30  centimetres,  and  2 metres  in  width.  There  is  a 
table  04  centimetres  wide  on  one  side;  on  the  other  are 
basins  for  the  receiving  of  the  water  for  the  development  of 
the  negatives,  so  that  there  is  only  81  centimetres  left  to 
turn  about.  The  gangway  receives,  also,  its  light  from  the 
studio  through  yellow  glass,  and  also  has  an  opening  from 
the  top,  which  is  used  more  as  a ventilatoi,  especially  in 
summer.  It  remains  closed  most  all  winter. 

“ As  regards  my  way  of  working,  the  description  of  my 
baths,  &c.,  I will  give  you  in  a second  letter.  As  I write 
my  letters  in  German,  I have  to  get  them  translated  into 
your  language,  and  it  is  no  small  task.  I shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  entertain  you  again.” 

“ Cii.  Revtlinger.” 


A SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  HEAD  AND  BODY 
REST. 

[A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following,  which  may  bo 
found  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.] 

About  two  years  ago  I invented  a head-rest  and  body- 
rest,  fixed  by  one  screw  to  the  same  support.  It  has  been 
in  constant  use  ever  since,  and  gives  thorough  satisfaction. 
It  is  cheap,  and  easily  constructed,  very  firm,  and  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  any  position,  and  to  a number  of  persons 
in  a group,  &c.  I have  for  the  stand  a strong  piece  of 
timber,  running  right  across  the  studio,  behind  the  sitter, 
within  a foot  or  so  to  the  end  of  the  building.  This  may 
be  plain,  and  painted  the  same  colour  as  the  background, 
so  as  not  to  show,  or  in  a moulding,  forming  the  dado  of  the 
room.  To  this  I have  a piece  of  canvas  nailed,  the  lower 
edge  of  which  is  uailed  close  to  the  cud  of  the  studio,  for 
tho  sake  of  being  safe  from  being  broken  by  the  feet,  as 
well  as  to  give  distance  behind  the  figure  photographed. 
To  the  back  of  the  dado,  and  along  the  end  of  studio 
behind  it,  there  are  strong  slips  of  wood  (about  an  inch 
square  in  section)  screwed,  as  rails  or  carriers  for  the  rests. 
The  rests  lay  on  the  top  of  the  dado,  the  lower  ends  butting 
against  the  end  of  studio.  The  head-rest  and  body-rest  are 
separate  pieces,  placed  side  by  side,  with  a wooden  screw 
dropped  between,  with  two  cross-pieces;  one  catches  tho 
rails  below,  the  other  presses  the  rests  above,  the  nut  turned 
against  the  top  one.  The  rests  are  about  a yard  long  (lower 
part) ; upper  part  of  head-rest  very  similar  to  the  ordinary 
double-jointed  or  univcrsal-jointed  head-rest.  Tho  body- 
rest  may  be  in  one  piece,  or  with  only  a lengthening  pro- 
vision. For  a group,  any  number  of  these  may  be  placed 
on  the  rails;  and  for  a sitting  vignette,  tho  head-rest  can  bo 
fixed  to  the  chair.  The  background  (which  is  on  roller) 
can  then  be  dropped  over  the  dado  to  cover  it. 
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THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

The  Collodion,  and  Preparation  op  tiie  Collodio- 
Bromide. 

ur  w.  n.  wilson.* 

Since  the  efforts  made  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  in 
1864  and  1805,  to  introduce  the  collodio-bromide  process, 
the  papers  on  the  subject  have  not  been  very  numerous,  and 
little  has  been  done  to  bring  its  merits  before  the  photo- 
graphic public.  We,  in  this  Society,  have  been  working 
the  process,  since  its  introduction,  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  few  who  have  mastered  it  would  think  of  going  back  to 
a dry  process  requiring  tho  use  of  the  bath,  with  its  tedious 
and  cumbrous  manipulations. 

I almost  feel  ns  if  some  apology  were  needed  from  us  for 
not  having  done  more  to  advance  the  claims  of  this  pro- 
cess, believing,  as  1 do,  that  it  will  eventually  supersede 
all  other  dry  processes.  We  have  been  content  to  work  on, 
satisfied  with  the  charming  results,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
only  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  experienced  the  difiicul- 
ties  and  uncertainties  of  most  diy  processes. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  series  of  which  it 
forms  part,  is  to  endeavour  once  more  to  bring  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  before  our  photographic  biethren,  and 
show  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  negatives  of  a 
beauty  unsurpassed  by  any  other  process  may  be  produced 
with  certainty  and  regularity. 

This  process  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  much  in  use  outside 
of  this  Society,  and,  judging  from  conversations  with  other 
photographers,  much  misapprehension  exists  concerning  it. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  which  tend  to  invest  it  with 
difficulties  and  deter  anyone  from  making  trials  with  it. 
'J  hat  the  process  is  not  capable  of  improvement  no  person 
will  aasert,  and  experiments  with  this  view  should  be  en- 
couraged ; but  mere  variations,  possessing  no  advantage 
over  the  original  simple  process,  do  no  good,  and  serve  only 
to  confuse. 

It  is  this  simple  process  that  I intend  to  describe  ; and 
that  it  is  a good,  workable  process  is  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  excellent  negatives  taken  by  it. 

Very  few  words  are  needed  concerning  the  pyroxyline. 
A specially  prepared  cotton  is  quite  unnecessary.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  I had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  required  intensity,  and  made  some  “ intense  ” cotton  in 
acids  at  ns  high  a temperature  as  100°,  whereby  it  was 
greatly  disintegrated,  and  much  reduced  in  weight.  It  did 
not  bring  me  the  advantage  I sought  for,  which  I found  was 
to  be  obtained  with  ordinary  cotton  with  proper  treatment. 

Any  sample  of  good  soluble  cotton,  such  as  may  usually 
bo  bought  at  a photographic  chemist’s,  suits  admirably. 
Of  course,  a pyroxyline  giving  a very  horny,  repellent 
film,  such  as  would  be  rejected  for  almost  any  process, 
would  not  answer  quite  so  well,  unless  altered  by  particular 
salting  or  long  keeping,  or  perhaps  both  combined.  As  is 
well  known,  the  salting  influences  the  physical  condition  of 
tho  collodion  considerably,  and  this  is  a mat^ir  of  some  im- 
portance. Some  collodion  I made  last  summer,  containing 
8 grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce,  and  salted  with  8 grains 
of  bromide  of  calcium,  is  now  as  limpid  as  water,  and,  on 
coating  a plate  of  glass  with  it,  leaves  a very  thin  film, 
and  so  rotten  that  a stream  of  water  from  the  tap,  not  very 
strong,  soon  washes  it  away.  This  was  not  the  case  when 
the  collodion  was  new. 

Upon  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
convert  it  into  collodio-bromide,  after  the  usual  shaking — 
although  creamy-looking  in  the  bottle,  owing  to  its  great 
fluidity — the  film  left  on  the  plate  was  excessively  thin  and 
p.de.  1 have  since  added  8 more  grains  of  pyroxyline  to 
the  ounce  (which  it  readily  dissolved),  making  1G  grains, 
and  it  is  now,  to  all  appearance,  in  good  condition.  I hope 
to  be  able  to  make  some  experiments  with  this  collodion, 
and  report  at  our  next  meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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known  that  the  cadmium  salts  cause  the  collodion  to 
become  gelatinous,  and  this  condition  is  clearly  unsuitable. 

I merely  call  attention  to  these  facts  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  a collodion  with  some  body,  and  because  they 
may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  of  inability  to  obtain  creamy  films. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  two 
different  samples  of  collodion  ; one  (say)  containing  3 or  4 
grains  of  cotton  to  the  ounce,  brought  to  the  desired  state 
as  regards  fluidity  by  cadmium,  and  another  similar  to 
what  I have  just  described,  containing  16  grains  of  cotton 
thinned  by  calcium,  each  with  the  same  quantity  of  bro- 
mine in  the  salts  employed.  In  the  one  collodion  the  atoms 
of  pyroxyline  would  be  in  contact  with  double  the  number 
of  the  bromide,  and  in  the  other  the  case  would  be  reversed. 
Some  experiments  in  this  direction  might  help  to  elucidate 
the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Sutton  respecting  the  influence 
of  organic  matter  on  the  image. 

In  selecting  bromides  for  the  collodion  great  latitude  is 
allowable,  the  chief  requisites  being  that  they  do  not 
alter  its  fluidity  by  keeping.  I do  not  know  a better 
formula  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sayce.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 


Bromide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  ammonium 
Pyroxyline... 

Alcohol 

Ether 


6 grains 
2 
6 

J ounce 
* „ 


The  solvents  may  be  methylated  if  the  operator  do  not 
object  to  the  vapour.  The  result  will  not  be  affected  in  any 
way.  This  collodion  keeps  well,  and  is  better  after  standing 
a month  or  two. 

By  calculation  it  is  seen  that  it  requires  11  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  convert  the  bromides  in  each  ounce  into 
bromido  of  silver;  and,  to  ensure  a slight  excess  of  the 
former  salt,  it  is  better  to  add  from  J to  1 grain  more ; 
1I£  giains  will  be  found  a good  working  quantity. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  pulverized  very  finely.  Some 
mortars  are  not  made  with  the  same  curve  as  the  pestle,  and 
with  these  the  operation  is  rather  tedious.  A good  method 
is  to  grind  the  bottom  of  a large  stopper  flat  on  the  side  of 
a grindstone,  and  use  it  as  a muller  on  a slab  of  strong, 
coarsely-ground  glass,  6 or  7 inches  square.  As  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stopper  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  glass, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  readily  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

In  a non-actiuic  light  add  the  proper  number  of  grains  of 
the  powder  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  required.  If  in  very 
fine  powder,  at  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  with  occasional 
shaking,  all  the  bromide  will  be  converted  into  bromide  of 
silver,  and  there  will  be  a slight  excess  of  free  silver. 

A portion  poured  on  a plate  of  glass  leaves  a creamy  film 
similar  to  what  is  produced  by  using  a bath.  If  the  result- 
ing film  be  not  creamy,  but  present  a thin,  blue  appearance, 
it  will  most  probably  be  because  all  the  bromide  salts  have 
not  been  decomposed,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  not  having  been  in  sufficiently  fine  powder;  and 
the  remedy  will  bo  to  shake  for  a longer  time,  in  order  that 
the  larger  particles  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  present  fresh 
surfaces  to  bo  acted  on  by  the  bromide.  With  the  collo- 
dion made  as  recommended,  the  desired  condition  is  usually 
arrived  at  in  two  or  three  hours. 

If  the  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  be  not  known 
— as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  bought — there  need  be  no 
difficulty.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  take  an  ounce  of 
the  collodion,  and  add  to  it  a given  quantity  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  (say  11  grains),  of  course  in  the  fine  powder.  After 
tho  usual  time,  shaking  at  intervals,  pour  about  G drops 
into  11  or  2 drachms  of  water,  stir  with  a glass  rod,  and 
filter  through  a scrap  of  filtering-paper  into  a clean  glass 
measure.  Test  this  for  free  silver  by  pouring  in  3 or  4 
drops  of  a solution  of  some  bromide  in  water,  strength 
about  10  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  solution  is  used  in  the 
development  of  the  plates,  so  is  generally  at  hand. 
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If  a slight  turbidity  make  its  appearance,  the  collodio- 
bromide  may  be  used  with  confidence.  If  the  solution  re- 
main clear,  it  will  indicate  that  the  bromide  is  still  in 
excess,  and  more  silver  must  be  added,  and  well  shaken, 
until,  on  further  trial,  it  is  found,  by  the  turbidity,  to  be 
in  excess.  It  will  be  easy,  on  preparing  collodio-bromide 
again  with  the  same  collodion,  to  usea  grain  or  two  more  silver. 

Manufacturers  of  collodion  for  this  process  should  put  on 
the  labels  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  required  to  con- 
vert the  bromine  into  bromide  of  silver,  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  photographer  to  employ  what  excess  he 
thinks  proper.  It  is  a good  plan  for  beginners  in  the  pro- 
cess to  test  iu  the  above  manner  every  batch  of  collodio- 
bromide  made.  Indeed,  there  is  so  little  trouble  involved 
that  I generally  make  use  of  it,  in  order  that  I may  know 
when  the  bromide  salts  are  neutralised,  for  creaminess  is  not 
a criterion. 

The  collodio-bromide  is  most  sensitive  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  have 
this  more  than  about  1 grain  to  the  ounce.  Good  pictures 
have  been  taken  when  the  bromide  salts  have  been  in  ex- 
cess, the  plates  being  insensitive  in  proportion  to  it.  A 
greater  excess  of  silver  than  that  mentioned  above,  whilst 
conferring  sensitiveness,  necessitates  long  washing  and 
soaking  in  water  before  applying  the  preservative,  to  pre- 
vent stains.  In  developing,  also,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  much  bromide  to  prevent  fogging. 

As  the  collodio-bromide  deteriorates  with  keeping,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  make  more  than  can  be  used  at  once.  It 
gives  the  best  results  when  freshly  prepared.  There  will  be 
little  difference  in  it  for  twelve,  and  it  will  be  usable  for 
twenty-four,  hours ; beyond  that  time  it  is  not  much  to  bo 
relied  upon. 

A recent  writer  on  the  process  has  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  each  batch  should  be  kept  to  use  with  the  next, 
as  a sort  of  leaven,  by  way  of  obtaining  creaminess.  Creami- 
ness can  be  obtained  without  this  practice,  which  is  so 
opposed  to  the  experience  of  the  best  workers  that  I need  not 
further  allude  to  it  except  to  point  out  what  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  process  is  capable  of  endless  modification  by  adding 
various  substances  to  the  collodio-biomide.  There  being 
no  nitrate  bath  to  be  spoiled  with  any  organic  matter,  there 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  ardent  experimenters  in  this  direction. 

When  the  process  was  new,  Mr.  Sayce  published  some 
experiments  he  made  with  such  substances  as  tannin,  resin, 
gum,  and  honey,  in  thecollodio-bromide,  both  with  and  with- 
out washing.  He  obtained  good  results  with  the  tannin, 
but  found  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  washing.  It  is 
true  he  afterwards  gave  it  up  as  possessing  no  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  process.  Still,  I am  inclined  to  think 
improvements  will  yet  be  made  by  this  means. 

The  part  of  the  process  1 have  briefly  described  is  that 
in  which  it  principally  differs  from  other  processes,  and  also 
that  in  which  its  chief  advantages  are  found.  These  may 
not  strike  anyone,  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
process,  as  very  great.  A trial  will,  1 believe,  be  very 
convincing  on  this  poiut. 

To  be  able  to  dispense  with  that  source  of  constant 
trouble,  the  nitrate  bath,  is  so  contrary  to  one’s  photo- 
graphic faith  as  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  tho  main  cause  of 
the  process  not  being  more  generally  worked,  photographers 
viewing  with  distrust  such  innovations. 

Lastly : I should  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  another 
of  its  recommendations,  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  not 
slight ; and  that  is,  the  certainty  of  every  plate  made  with 
a batch  of  collodio-bromide  being  the  same  ; so  that,  if  out 
of  a dozen,  one  upon  trial  turns  out  well,  the  remainder 
may  be  guaranteed. 


THE  WHOLESALE  PIRACY. 

A few  days  ago  Thomas  Ritchey,  aged  60,  was  again  charged 
on  remand  with  infringing  tho  Copyright  Act.  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Freer  (Miss  Edwards)  having  given  evidence, 


Mr.  Ernest  Gambart  was  called  for  the  defence.  He  said 
ho  was  a picturo  dealer  and  print  publisher  at  1,  King 
Street,  St.  James’s.  lie  bought  “ My  First  Sermon  ” from  Mr. 
Millais  before  it  was  completed.  He  saw  it  at  the  artist’s 
house,  and  agreed  to  buy  it  when  finished.  It  was  then  only 
an  imperfect  sketch.  He  did  not  commission  Mr.  Millais  to 
paint  it.  They  agreed  to  a price,  and  the  exact  sum  was 
adhered  to.  The  picturo  was  begun  in  1862,  and  appeared  in 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  in  the  following  year.  He 
would  not  buy  tho  copyright,  as  he  was  disgusted  at  the  ex- 
pense to  which  he  had  been  put  in  prosecuting  persons  for 
piracy.  He  then  contemplated  giviug  up  his  publishing  busi- 
ness on  that  account.  The  copyright  was  mentioned,  but  he 
declined  it.  He  signed  an  agreement  reserving  to  Mr.  Millais 
all  copyrights  of  pictures  that  he  might  buy.  He  could  not 
tell  tho  date  of  that.  It  was  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  as 
Mr.  Millais  had  been  advised  by  a solicitor  what  he  should  do 
to  comply  with  it.  It  was  not  signed  to  cure  any  defects  in 
former  purchases.  It  was  a general  reservation  of  tho  copy- 
rights of  all  pictures  bought  then  and  thereafter.  He  paid  Mr. 
Millais  for  “ My  First  Sormon  ” on  the  28th  January,  1863. 
He  had  bought  pictures  constantly  of  lain,  aud  several  since 
that  date.  He  bought  two  pictures  from  Mr.  Faed,  called  " I 
Take  this  Opportunity  ” and  “ Perfectly  Satisfactory.”  They 
had  since  been  respectively  called  by  Mr.  Graves  “Accepted  ” 
and  “The  Offer.”  “Accepted”  represents  a country  girl 
sitting  on  a tea-chest  and  commencing  a letter,  “ I take  this 
Opportunity.”  Its  size  was  22  by  31}  inches.  It  was  bought 
of  Mr.  Faed  on  the  26th  July,  1865,  together  with  the  copy- 
right. It  was  begun  in  May,  and  was  not  painted  on  commis- 
sion. There  was  also  a replica  16}  by  23}  inches,  being  a free 
reproduction  of  the  subject.  That  was  commenced  a week  or 
two  before  the  completion  of  the  original.  They  wore  both 
registered  as  originals.  The  roplica  was  paid  for  in  February, 
1866,  and  registered  on  the  same  day.  Witness  sold  the 
larger  picture  and  the  copyright  to  Messrs.  Moore,  M'Queen, 
and  (Jo.  (Limited).  He  purchased  “ Perfectly  Satisfactory” 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1866.  It  represented  a girl  reading  a 
letter,  and  being  satisfied  with  its  contents.  It  was  sold  on 
tho  same  day.  Witness  bought  all  tho  pictures  when  they 
were  mero  sketches.  The  agreements  with  Mr.  Faed  were 
merely  verbal.  Tho  copyright  of  “ Perfectly  Satisfactory  ” was 
included  in  the  purchase.  Its  size  was  22}  by  31}  inches.  It 
was  registered  two  days  after  its  purchase.  Ho  bought  tho 
replica  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  registered  it  also  as  copy- 
right. They  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Moore,  M'Queen,  and  Co. 
(Limited). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  a photographer,  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
proved  to  having  photographod  four  of  tho  engravings  in  dis- 
pute, by  agreement  with  Mr.  Graves  in  1867,  and  to  their 
being  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The  negatives  wore  in 
Mr.  Graves’s  possession. 

Upon  that  evidence  Mr.  C'hipperfield  applied  for  a remand, 
in  order  to  produce  as  witnesses  Mr.  11.  Graves.  Mrs.  Flatow, 
Mr.  William  Agnew,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  and  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  all  of  whom,  as  he  contended,  were 
most  important  to  the  prisoner’s  case. 

Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  again  remanded  the  prisoner. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Chipperfield,  for  tho  defence,  took 
sovoral  objections  to  tho  title  of  Mr.  Graves  to  the  copyrights, 
viz.,  that  his  protriotorship  was  not  sufficiently  proved  by  a 
certified  copy  of  tho  entry  of  the  last  assignment  being  pro- 
duced ; that  photographs  of  engravings  taken  from  paintings 
were  not  original;  that  sufficient  descriptions  of  tho  works  had 
not  been  entered ; that  the  copyright  was  not  created  at  tho 
time  of  tho  first  sale  ; that  tho  copyrights,  if  created,  were 
never  assigned  to  the  complainant ; that  the  correct  dates  of 
the  agreements  wore  not  given  at  registration,  nor  the  names 
of  tho  parties  correctly  inserted ; that  the  painting  “ The 
Railway  Station  ” was  sold  before  tho  Act  of  1862;  and  that  a 
registry  of  “ The  Last  Kiss,”  iu  May,  1865,  displaced  that  of 
tho  prosecutor  iu  August.  He  cited  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  in  a similar  case,  to  show  that  minute  descriptions 
of  paintings  should  be  registered,  and  contended  that  that 
clearly  did  not  apply  to  the  vague  titles  of  “ The  Piper  and 
Pair  of  Nutcrackers,”  “ The  Last  Kiss,”  “Tho  Offer,”  and 
“Accepted.”  Tho  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had  refer- 
ence only  to  tho  title  “ A Distinguished  Member  of  tho 
Humane  Society,”  but  ho  specially  cited  the  instance  of  “ Tho 
Piper  and  Pair  of  Nutcrackers  ” in  his  judgment.  He  argued, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  copyrights  were  not  in  tho  slightest 
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degree  exclusively  the  property  of  Mr.  Graves.  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  not  made  himself  liable  to  the  penalties  of  tho  Act. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  reply,  said  tho  objections  of  Mr.  Ohipportteld 
had  been  decided  against  in  nearly  every  police  court,  and  that 
no  excuse  could  be  offered  for  the  prisoner,  who  had  deliberately 
and  systematically  pirated  engravings  ou  which  tho  namo  of 
Mr.  Graves  appeared  as  tho  copyright  owner.  It  was  one  of 
the  worse  cases  ho  had  ever  prosecuted,  and  he  (Mr.  Lewis) 
hoped  an  example  would  be  made  of  the  prisoner.  Tho  ques- 
tion as  to  the  copyright  of  photographs  was  dealt  with  in  all 
tho  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  since  tho  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  ho  thought  it  unnecessary  to  further  contest 
matter  which  was  so  abundantly  clear. 

Sir  Bonjarain  Phillips  said  the  defendant  was  charged  under 
tho  Act  2 land  25  Victoria,  for  selling  unauthorised  copies  of 
copyright  engravings,  and  thero  woro,  in  all,  thirty-ono  cases 
against  him.  No  caso  had  received  graver  attention  on  his 
part,  and,  after  duly  considering  all  tho  circumstances,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gravos  was  by  law  entitled  to  tho  copyright 
in  his  pictures  and  photographs.  In  1862  a wiso  and  just  law 
was  passed  to  protect  artists,  a class  of  men  who  wero  eminently 
and  legitimately  entitled  to  such  protection,  and  it  was  mon- 
strous and  absurd  to  allow  quibbles  to  overrido  the  truo  spirit  of 
the  Act.  An  important  question  aroso  as  to  whether  photo- 
graphs under  those  peculiar  circumstances  were  original.  lie 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  Act  was  quite  clear  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  within  its  meaning  photographs  could  bo 
original.  Photography  was  a beautiful  and  interesting  art 
when  confined  to  its  legitimate  iang9,  but  if  it  was  to  take  tho 
place  of  valuablo  labour,  and  labour  spread  over  years,  as  de- 
scribed in  this  case,  its  introduction  would  be  most  fatal  to  tho 
interests  of  a most  meretorious  class.  It  required  no  great 
ability  in  its  exercise,  and  therefore  could  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
place tho  great  power  and  remarkable  ability  of  the  class  of 
artists.  Mr.  Graves  had  substantially  proved  his  right,  and  ho 
(Sir  Benjamin  Phillips)  ordered  the  prisoner  to  pay  £5  in  each 
of  the  thirty-one  cases,  £155  in  all,  with  tho  alternative  of  two 
months  imprisonment  in  the  first  case,  and  seven  days  on  each 
of  tho  others.  The  pirated  photographs  would  be  destroyed. 

The  prisonor  did  not  pay  tho  fines,  and  was  taken  to  Hollo- 
way Goal. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  THE  FLANGES  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPH 10  OBJECTIVES. 

BV  M.  CARET  LEA.* 

I wisn  to  propose  to  the  makers  of  photographic  objectives 
a great  and  mujh  needed  reform — one  that  has  been  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  manufacture 
of  microscopic  objectives,  and  which  should  at  once  be 
extended  further. 

With  the  continued  efforts  and  eager  rivalry  of  opticians, 
not  a year  now  passes  without  the  introduction  of  one  or 
more  new  lenses  ; and,  as  photographers  want  to  have  the 
best  instruments  they  can,  these  new  lenses  are  extensively 
purchased.  It  follows  that  a great  accumulation  of  objec- 
tive flanges  takes  place,  and  of  camera-fronts  to  carry  them. 

One  English  maker,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  has  adopted  the  very 
convenient  system  of  using  but  a very  small  number  of 
flanges,  so  that  a great  many  different  lenses  by  him  will 
screw  into  one  and  the  same  flange.  For  example  : the 
10-inch  wide-angle  view,  the  12-inch  triplet,  tho  14-iuch 
rapid  rectilinear — all  these  I find  to  screw  into  the  same 
flange,  as  also  does  the  8}-inch  wide-angle  view,  and 
probably  various  other  lenses.  This  is  a good  example, 
and  worthy  of  an  extended  imitation.  I do  not  mean 
merely  to  suggest  that  each  maker  should  make  his 
lenses  of  various  sorts  to  screw  into  the  same  flange,  but 
that  certain  gauges  should  be  adopted  all  the  world  over. 
This  has  already  been  done  with  microscopic  objectives.  If 
one  owns  an  American  microscope,  and  purchases  a new 
objective  from  London,  or  Munich,  or  Vieuna,  or  Paris,  as 
a matter  of  course  it  screws  at  once  into  its  place:  the 
gauge  has  been  fixed,  and  all  makers  conform  to  it.  If  any 
one  undertook  to  disregard  the  custom,  his  lenses  would 
thereby  be  discredited. 


In  photography  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  one 
only  gauge.  One  gauge  would  be  proper  for  short-focus 
lenses  and  stereos  up  to  G or  7 inches  focal  length; 
another  would  be  suitable  for  all  lenses  of  medium  sizes, 
such  as  would  be  used  for  views  on  4-4  and  8 by  10  plates  ; 
and  then  a larger  size  for  extra  large  tubes.  The  con- 
venience of  this  arrangement  would  be  very  great.  In 
working,  for  example,  with  4 4 and  8 by  10  plates,  one 
camera-front  and  one  flange  only  would  bo  necessary,  no 
matter  how  many  lenses  be  possessed  by  the  photographer. 
I do  not  think  that  opticians  appreciate  the  annoyanoe  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  As  it  is  impossible  to  be  screw- 
ing on  and  oft'  of  flanges,  a different  camera-front  must  be 
kept  for  every  lens  in  use,  and  these  must  be  always  at 
hand.  If,  in  going  out  to  take  views,  it  is  intended  to  use 
several  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  (and  one  who  carries 
but  one  lens  or  two  is  almost  certain  to  find  unexpected 
and  particular  need  for  one  that  has  been  left  at  home), 
then  a camera  front  must  be  taken  for  each  lens.  The 
lenses  themselves  are  heavy  enough,  and  troublesome 
enough  to  carry,  without  the  additional  weight  and  trouble 
of  a front  besides. 

As  Dallmeyer  has  set  the  example  of  uniformity  in  this 
respect,  his  gauges  might  be  adopted.  This  is,  however, 
less  important  than  that  some  one  scries  of  dimension 
should  become  universal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
jealousies  of  makers  will  interfere  with  this  so  mnch  needed 
reform. 


(^orrcsjjffnbeacc. 

THE  NEW  PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

Sir, — There  is  one  sentence  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  S.  Fry, 
contained  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  that  especially  deserves 
the  attention  of  professional  photographers.  Speaking  of 
the  Sarony  pictures,  Mr.  Fry  says  : — “ It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  find  that  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  a great  deal 
of  care  and  skill  are  required.” 

Notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  mania  for 
cartes-de-visite,  the  ease  with  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced ha3  no  doubt  tended  to  retard  tho  true  progress  of 
the  art,  until  in  every  town,  aud  almost  in  every  village, 
artists  are  to  be  found  whose  thoughts  never  range  beyond 
the  production  of  mediocre  portraits,  and  occasionally  a 
landscape  that  would  give  Mr.  Bedford  or  England  a fit  of 
indigestion  to  behold. 

The  effort  to  introduce  a higher  class  of  picture,  such  as 
the  “ photo-crayon,”  deserves  our  hearty  support,  if  for 
this  reason  only,  that  this  class  of  work  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  men  whose  practical  ability  will  thus  be  recog- 
nized, and  their  efforts  to  produce  photographs  meet  with 
deserved  success.  The  manipulative  skill  that  barel  y 
sufficed  for  quarter-plate  negatives,  and  the  “taste ’’that 
delights  in  scenic  backgrounds  and  accessories,  will  be 
found  useless  when  contending  with  the  niceties  of  a delicate 
12  by  10  transparency. 

I suppose  we  shall  always  have  two  classes  of  photo- 
graphers, but  it  is  eminently  to  be  desired  that  a distinction 
should  be  created  between  those  who  “ can  ” and  those  who 
“ cannot.”  This  is  promised  by  Mr.  Sarony,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  well  drawn  to  it  by  Mr  Fry. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

Northampton,  April  3rd,  1869.  H.  C. 


HYPO  FOR  FIXING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — I had  hoped  to  have  seen  some  notice  taken 
of  a letter  by  “ An  Amateur,”  in  your  issue  of  Photographic 
News  for  March  19th,  1869,  respecting  the  ill  effects  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  as  the  cause  of  cracked  negatives.  If 
the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  be  that  of  others  also,  it 
should,  I think,  be  made  more  generally  known  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical.  If  on  the  contraryf 
it  then  is  still  more  imperative  that  it  be  at  least  questioned  , 
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seeing  that  otherwise  it  may  induce  others  to  forsake  the 
innocuous  hypo  for  the  use  of  the  insidious  poison  of 
cyanide  of  potass,  the  ill — l had  almost  said  deadly — effects 
of  which  have  been  but  too  general  of  late. 

The  perusal  of  the  above-named  letter  led  me,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  to  examine  my  earlier  stock  of  negatives 
taken  several  years  since,  and  fixed  with  hypo,  which,  to  my 
great  joy,  I found  to  be  all  uninjured,  and  as  perfect  as 
when  first  taken. 

My  experience  as  an  amateur  is,  of  course,  rather  a 
limited  one,  and  therefore,  if  there  really  be  any  doubt  re- 
specting the  safe  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  fixing  nega- 
tives, l hope  that  some  professional  photographer  of  larger 
experience  will  favour  us  with  his  opinion  also,  so  that  we 
m ay  more  surely  know  whether  the  continuance  of  hypo- 
cleaning be  safe  or  otherwise,  as  far  as  the  permanence  of  its 
negatives  may  be  depended  on. 

1 have  no  doubt  that  cracked  negatives  do  occasionally 
occur  after  the  use  of  hypo,  not  arising  from  anything  in- 
herent in  the  salt  itself,  but  wholly  from  the  ch  unicals  not 
being  thoroughly  and  carefully  washed  out  from  the  finished 
plates. 

It  is  but  fair  to  “ An  Amateur  ” to  state  that  I have 
always  been  very  particular  in  thy  final  washing  of  my  nega- 
tives, finishing  with  water  at  nearly  a boiling  temperature. 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely,  IIejjrv  II.  Hele. 

'l'nignmouth,  Devonshire , April  3rd , 18G9. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  experiences  in  this 
matter. — Ed.] 


TIIE  NEW  DIRECT  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir,— In  my  last  I said  I believed  I could  send  you 
particulars  for  your  next  issue.  All,  however,  that  my  friend 
deems  it  wise  to  communicate  at  present  is,  that  the  pictures 
are  printed  directly  ; that  there  is  no  transferring  necessary  ; 
they  are  as  easily  printed  as  if  done  in  silver,  and  in  about 
the  same  time;  any  tone  or  colour  is  obtainable  at  the  will 
of  the  workman  ; they  are  in,  and  not  on,  the  paper,  like 
other  carbon  methods,  which  are  transferred  ; lastly,  I 
believe  the  papers  will  be  sold  to  photographers  with  in- 
structions, which  will  be  simple  in  their  nature  ; and  that 
the  paper  will  keep  sensitive  for  any  time. 

Some  of  us  remember  having  to  make  our  own  albumin- 
ized paper.  Time  and  demand  have  changed  all  that.  I 
trust  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a time  when  a good  carbonized 
paper  will  bo  sold  ready  for  the  press. — I am,  yours  truly, 

John  Beattie. 

2,  Westbourne  Place , Clifton,  Bristol,  April  (5th,  1869. 

[As  our  readers  are  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  receiving 
the  details  which  Mr.  Biattie  kindly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
for  them,  we  may  mention  the  kind  of  suggestion  which  the 
print  itself  presents  as  to  the  possible  mode  of  producing  it. 
It  is  taken,  apparently,  on  albuminized  paper,  the  lights 
being  glazed,  and  the  shadows  dull,  almost  as  if  the  blacks 
had  been  applied  in  powder.  If  we  were  experimenting  to 
produce  such  a result,  we  should  lloat  albuminized  paper  on 
a solution  of  bichromate,  expose,  and  then  treat  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lampblack  or  other  pigment,  which 
would  probably  adhere  in  due  gradation,  as  the  vitreous 
powder  adheres  to  the  similar  surface  in  the  enamel  process. 
Here  is  a possible  process,  and  one  by  which  the  specimen 
sent  might,  from  its  appearance,  be  produced. — Ed  ] 

A TENT  ON  WHEELS. 

Dear  Sir, — I see,  in  your  last  week’s  edition  of  the  News, 
a correspondent,  signing  himself  “ C.  W.  II.,”  would  like  to 
have  a description  of  a photographic  tent  on  wheels,  ready  for 
use.  I have  made  one  myself,  except  the  wheels  and  carriage 
part.  The  first  tent  I used  was  made  out  of  a wheelbarrow, 
and  very  well  it  answered,  the  only  drawback  beine  that 
it  wanted  so  much  fitting;  so  I thought  I would  make  one 
on  four  wheels  with  springs,  and  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  dimensions  are,  4 feet  in  length,  2 feet  4 inches  in 


width,  and  2 feet  9 inches  in  height,  with  door  at  back. 
Mine  is  made  out  of  one-inch  pine.  To  make  one  lighter,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  be  made  of  pine,  panelled,  the 
panels  to  be  of  millboard,  or  half-inch  pine.  It  must  be 
very  dry,  well-seasoned  stuff,  without  any  joints,  if  it  can 
be  so  made — that  is,  with  panels.  My  top  lifts  up  with 
jointed  irons  to  about  5 feet  9 inches.  As  that  depends 
upon  the  height  of  the  person,  the  top  should  be  a piece  of 
floor-cloth  in  one  piece  on  ribs.  You  may  liken  it  to  a 
baker's  barrow  on  four  wheels,  with  handle  to  draw  it  about. 

1 was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  width  in  making  mine. 

I would  recommend  the  axle-trees  to  be  cranked,  as  then  it 
would  not  be  so  high. 

I have  a tin  cistern  inside,  which  will  hold  four  or  five 
gallons  of  water.  Under  the  cistern  is  a platform  contain- 
ing sink.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  bath,  which  stands 
on  the  table  when  in  use;  when  done  with,  a rack  receives 
it  in  the  side  of  the  carriage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  cistern. 
The  shelf  contains  all  the  chemicals,  fitted  in  holes,  to  keep 
them  steady.  On  the  left  hand  side,  at  bottom,  arc  the 
plate-boxes;  a fixture  containing  three  different  sizes;  a plate- 
drawer  is  fixed  on  the  opposite  side;  a seat,  to  turn  up,  is 
fixed  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  platform,  so  that  the 
operator  may  sit  down  without  any  trouble ; a window  in 
front  completes  the  carriage.  The  window  must  bo  of  the 
same  size  as  the  largest  plate  to  be  worked,  and  made  to 
slide,  so  as  to  get  ventilation  ; holes  through  the  bottom  will 
keep  a thorough  draught,  and,  with  a little  ingenuity,  can 
be  made  to  keep  out  the  light.  I find  a double  thickness 
of  twill  lining  quite  sufficient  for  the  cover.  Underneath  I 
have  four  legs,  one  at  each  angle.  When  not  in  use  they 
strap  up  out  of  the  way  ; they  are  to  keep  it  steady,  and  to 
take  the  extra  weight  off  the  springs  ; when  in  operation, 
the  camera,  tripod,  and  all  belongings,  will  go  at  the  bottom. 
The  compactness  of  it  is  very  great.  The  glass  window  is 
varnished  with  Aldis’s  varnish,  four  coats. 

I havo  travelled  about  a great  deal  last  summer  with  it. 
I always  carry  water  with  me.  When  I want  to  operate,  I let 
down  the  legs,  block  the  wheels  with  a stone,  lift  up  the  top, 
and  fit  up  camera,  in  about  two  or  three  minutes.  The  price 
I cannot  say  for  certain,  as  my  iron  work  was  done  by  the 
country  blacksmith  and  wheeler.  I have  no  doubt  that  in 
London  it  could  be  made  for  about  £10  or  £12.  I will  send 
you  a photograph  of  it  closed  as  soon  as  I can  get  one.  If 
“ C.  W.  II.”  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashtead,  I shall  be 
most  happy  to  show  it  to  him,  or  any  other  gentleman,  as 
it  is  not  hampered  with  a patent.  I have  received  benefit 
from  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  your  staff,  and  if  my 
mite  will  be  of  any  use  to  the  public,  they  are  welcome  to 
it.  I always  carry  a small  lamp  with  me  to  dry  the  plates. 
I forget  the  name  of  it,  but  it  burns  the  benzoline  con- 
tained in  a sponge  inside,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  it  turning 
over  and  spilling  the  contents. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

Ashtead,  near  Epsom,  April  6th , 1869.  R.  IIuck. 

PS. — I forgot  to  mention  that  the  springs  are  what  the 
trade  term  the  nutcracker  spring.  The  largest  plates  I work 
are  8J  by  GJ,  but  I could  work  up  to  a much  larger  siz ; with 
a larger  sink.  The  waste-pipe  is  made  out  of  a piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing,  carried  out  through  the  bottom  in  a crooked 
way.  The  window  in  front  is  protected  from  the  outside  by 
a shutter  lifting  up  and  down  by  hinges.  The  tin  cistern 
takes  in  and  out  with  turn  buckle  irons. 


J)roTtcbtU0.,>  of  Societies. 

French  Photographic  Societv. 

A meeting  of  flio  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  ultimo, 
M.  Balard,  Prcsidonl,  in  the  chair. 

The  receipt  of  a Dutch  photographic  journal  published  in 
Amsterdam  was  announced  ; it  was  likewise  mentioned  that 
the  Societe  Neerlandaisc  had  resolved  to  institute  a photo- 
graphic exhibition  this  year  at  Groningue,  to  opon  in  the 
month  of  July. 


April  9,  I860.] 
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M.  Valette  described  an  apparatus  lie  had  constructed  for 
operating  with  the  wet  process  in  tho  open  air.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  two  portions,  the  upper  one  containing  the  lens, 
dark  slide,  collodion-pourer,  funnel,  &c. ; and  the  lower  one,  the 
glass  plates,  baths,  bottles,  sensitizing  bath,  and  fixing  agent. 
In  operating,  t he  four  baths,  with  which  tho  apparatus  is  fur- 
nished, are  used  in  succession,  one  containing  silver,  another 
tho  developer,  a third  water,  and  a fourth  cyanide  of  potassium  ; 
the  same  tunnel  is  used  for  all  four  liquids,  commencing  with 
tho  silver.  M.  Valetto  explained  tho  modus  operandi,  and 
stated  that  ho  made  no  claim  as  to  novelty,  but  merely  wished 
to  exhibit  tho  compactness  of  his  invention. 

M.  Chardon  made  some  observations  on  tho  employment  of 
carbonate  of  silver  paper.  lie  said  tho  advantages  accruing 
from  its  use  wero  twofold : 1,  tho  prepared  paper  might  bo  pro- 
served  tor  a lengthened  period  before  employment,  and  the  un- 
finished prints  were  also  capablo  of  being  kept  for  the  space  of 
a fortnight  before  being  toned  and  fixed,  thus  allowing  of  au 
economical  use  of  tho  toning  bath  by  treating  a great  number 
of  pictures  at  one  time;  2,  the  paper  might  bo  toned  easily  in 
any  ordinary  bath  with  the  same  facility  as  chloride  ot  silver 
paper,  and  might  also  bo  as  rapidly  printed  as  the  latter.  Tho 
above  advantages  wore  important  ones,  especially  in  summer, 
when  sonsitized  paper  soon  Locarno  yellow  ; but,  on  tho  other 
hand,  tho  use  of  carbonate  paper  presented  several  drawbacks. 

To  produce  tho  prints,  it  was  iudispeusablo  to  expose  the 
cushions  of  tho  pressure-frames  for  a considerable  time  to  the 
action  of  ammouiacal  vapour,  and  those  vapours  might  prove 
the  cause  of  several  accidents.  In  tho  first  placo,  if  sufficient 
ammonia  had  not  accumulated  in  the  padding,  tho  print  failed 
to  appoar,  and  the  paper  assumed  a rose  tint ; in  the  second 
placo,  if  sufficient  ammonia  wero  present,  but  the  light  not 
sufficiently  strong,  as  it  happens  sometimes  in  winter,  the  samo 
result  would  be  obtained,  so  that  a hard  negative,  which  fails 
to  yield  a print  in  tho  course  ot  a day,  was  almost  useless,  as 
the  ammonia  would  not  fail  to  evaporate  into  tho  surrounding 
atmosphere  when  a lengthened  period  of  exposuro  was  requi- 
site. From  this,  therefore,  might  bo  concluded  that  without 
tho  presence  of  a largo  quantity  of  ammonia  and  a strong  light 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  results  with  somewhat 
opaque  negatives. 

Tho  process  presented,  however,  a still  greater  drawback  : it 
was  well  known  with  what  facility  alkalies  decompose  tho 
resins,  and  this  samo  reaction  would  materially  injure  tho 
varnish  protecting  tho  negativo.  After  repeated  employment 
of  tho  carbonate  paper  with  the  samo  negativo,  tho  latter 
has  becu  found  to  be  completely  ruined  by  tho  action  of  tho 
ammonia  upon  tho  varnish,  which  assumes  an  intonso 
yellowish  tint,  rendering  further  printing  impossible.  Another 
point  must  also  bo  mentioned.  If,  after  employing  tho  car- 
bonate of  silver  printing  process,  it  was  desired  to  use  chloride 
of  silver  paper,  it  becamo  necessary  not  only  to  air  the 
negatives  thoroughly,  and  to  chango  the  pads,  but  likewise 
to  employ  different  frames,  as  otherwise  tho  paper  assumed 
a dark  yellowish  tone,  and  repelled  tho  action  of  tho  toning 
bith. 

M.  Schaeffner,  in  reply  to  M.  Chardon,  stated  that  not 
one  singlo  instance  of  tho  inconveniences  mentioned  by  that 
gentleman  had  been  experienced  during  the  thirteen  months 
during  which  the  carbonate  of  silver  process  had  been  em- 
ployed, nor  during  tho  five  months  that  it  had  been  in  the 
market  commercially.  M.  Chardon’s  attack  was  directed  not 
against  the  carbonate  of  silver  paper  itself,  so  much  as  against 
the  fumigation  with  ammouia,  for  tho  carbonate,  being  au 
insoluble  salt,  was  incapablo  of  affecting  in  any  way  either 
the  negative  or  tho  varnish.  In  regard  to  tho  question  of 
the  ammonia,  M.  Solmeffner  said  that  one  of  the  principal 
conditions  of  success  was  tho  employment  of  that  material  in 
abundance  ; and  if  failures  happened  from  the  employment  of 
an  insufficient  quantity,  tho  operator  was  responsible  for  tho 
same,  for  not  obeying  tho  instructions.  He  further  stated 
that  he  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a negative  in 
the  frame  longer  than  a day  in  order  to  obtain  a print  upon 
carbonate  paper,  but  it  such  an  instance  wero  to  occur,  the 
samo  would  bo  an  isolated  ono,  nor  would  it  bo  aggravated  by 
using  this  particular  process.  As  to  tho  employment  of 
ammonia  vapour  for  accelerating  the  creation  of  tho  image, 
tho  operation  is  by  no  means  novel,  but  has  been  frequently 
used  without  in  any  way  injuring  tho  varnish  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  M.  Chardon  ; and  if  a case  had  arisen  in  which 
the  varnish  became  yellow,  tho  chapgo  was  due  to  a series  of 


causes,  which  it  would  bo  undesirable  to  enter  into  on  that 
occasion.  With  regard  to  tho  necessity  of  changing  tho  frames, 
&c.,  when  ceasing  to  employ  tho  carbonate  of  silver  process, 
the  experience  of  M.  Chardon  was  quito  the  reverse  of 
M.  Schaeftner’s.  In  conclusion,  M.  Schaeffner  stated  that  the 
drawbacks  experienced  by  M.  Chardon  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  large  body  of  photographers  who  had  worked  the  process 
according  to  tho  regular  instructions. 

M.  Davanne  stated  that  perhaps  M.  Chardon  employed  a 
varnish  of  benzoin  ; a shellac  varnish  might  be  placed  in 
contact  with  liquid  ammonia  for  the  space  of  eight  houis  with- 
out becoming  injured. 

M.  Davanne  made  some  remarks  upon  the  recent  simplifica- 
tions of  tho  carbon  process,  communicated  by  M.  Jeanrcnaud. 
lie  said  : — “A  mode  of  oporating,  perfectly  similar,  has  just  been 
described  in  England,  by  Mr.  Blair  ; it  was  published  in  Franco 
several  days  after  tho  communication  of  M.  Joanrenaud,  but 
the  details  and  formula)  have  not  yet  been  given.  The  process  is 
founded  upon  the  employment  of coagulated  albumen,  proposed 
a year  ago  by  M.  Marion,  who  has  genorously  abandoned  his 
patent.  On  seeing  this  communication  from  England,  I deemed 
it  right  to  claim  for  M.  Marion  the  priority  of  employing  albu- 
minized paper,  and  to  state  what  is  already  known  to  several 
inombors  of  tho  Society,  viz.,  that  M.  Jeanrenaud  made,  wo 
may  say  in  public,  the  same  experiments  as  Mr.  Blair,  with  this 
solo  difference,  that  where  tho  latter  used  wood  spirit,  tho  former 
employed  spirits  of  wine,  to  effect  the  coagulation.  Wo  believe 
that  the  two  experimentalists  pursued  the  samo  liuo  of  research, 
and  arrived  at  tho  samo  goal,  in  ignorance  of  ono  another’s 
investigations,  and  this  statement  wo  deem  it  right  to  make  to 
the  Society  in  fairness  to  both  parties  concerned.” 

In  tho  name  of  the  Committee  of  Administration,  M. 
Davanne  stated  that  all  recent  innovations  made  respecting 
the  carbon  process  had  been  undertaken  with  a view  of  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a double  transport,  and  likewise  to 
obviate  tho  use  of  a solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzole  or  other 
disagreeable  compounds.  To  do  away  with  the  double  trans- 
port there  appeared  to  be  but  one  method,  viz.,  to  employ  a 
ro'vorsed  negative.  Owing  to  the  transition  state  of  our  posi- 
tive processes  at  present,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  take  nega- 
tives reversed,  as  they  could  then  be  used  iu  no  other  process  ; 
but  it  would  bo  preferable,  theoretically,  if  a negativo  could  bo 
produced  capablo  of  being  used  either  in  a reversed  manner  for 
carbon  printing,  or  in  the  usual  way  for  silver  printing.  Iu 
order  to  oucourage  tho  prosecution  of  research  in  this  direction, 
the  Committee  proposo  to  award  in  April,  1870,  a silver  medal, 
niado  according  to  the  largo  model  adopted  by  tho  Society,  for 
tho  best  non-patented  process  for  obtaining  or  transporting 
cliches  upon  a pellicle  presenting,  if  possible,  the  following 
advantages: — It  should  bo  sufficiently  thin  to  be  capable  of 
yiolding  a clear  image  from  both  sides,  sufficiently  solid  for 
ordinary  use  and  for  a prolonged  period,  unalterable  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphero  or  continued  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by 
light;  and  while  insisting  on  this  point,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  solutions  of  rubber  hithorto  proposed  have  generally 
possessed  tho  inconvenience  of  becoming  darkly  coloured  by 
the  action  of  light.  The  surface,  like  a varnished  negative, 
should  bo  capablo  of  supporting,  without  staining,  contact  with 
dry  nitrate  of  silver;  and,  finally,  the  material  should  bo  cap- 
able of  application  to  all  descriptions  ot  wot  or  dry  collodion 
plates,  collodio-albumen,  tannin,  and  varnished  negatives;  in 
the  latter  instance  a good  method  should  be  stated  for  removing 
the  varnish,  Tho  intention  of  the  Committee  was  that  tho 
medal  should  bo  given  in  addition  to  tho  annual  prizes,  and 
that  all  published  processes  should  be  allowed  to  competo  with 
proposed  novelties. 

M.  Fieri. ants  read  a communication  on  a method  for  pre- 
venting deformation  in  tho  production  of  the  photographic 
imago. 

M.  Despaquis  announced  an  improvement  in  transporting 
the  carbon  imago,  by  employing  gelatine  in  tho  place  of  albu- 
men. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  in  the  jstuMa. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — At  the  next  meeting 
of  tho  Photographic  Society  Mr.  E.  0.  Brown,  F.C.S.,  of  tho 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  will  read  a paper  on  the  Manufac- 
ture, Properties,  and  Application  ot  Gun-cottou.  Although  tho 
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paper  ■will,  it  is  probable,  treat  chiofly  of  gun-cotton  as  an  ex' 
plosive  agent,  it  cannot  fail  to  present  many  points  of  interest 
to  the  photographer.  Mr.  Solomon  will  also  bring  before  the 
meeting  many  examples  of  printing  on  the  Obernetter  applica- 
tion of  our  collodio-chloride  of  silver  to  the  production  of  paper 
prints. 

Mb.  Sarony’s  Photo-Crayon  Portraits. — The  hatched 
vignette  designs  for  these  portraits  which  we  have  seen  until 
within  the  last  few  days  have  been  all  drawn  by  hand.  We 
have  now  seen  proofs  of  the  lithographed  designs  by  Mr. 
Napoleon  Sarony,  which  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  perfect 
in  execution.  We  have  received  also  the  simple  enlarging 
apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Sarony,  and  which,  as  he  states,  may 
be  made  for  20s.,  but  are  compelled  to  keep  over  a description 
of  it  until  our  next. 

Gum-Gallic  Dry  Plates. — In  a recent  answer  to  corres- 
pondents we  told  a reader  that  it  was  possible,  at  times,  to  take 
great  liberties  with  theso  plates,  and  yet  secure  good  results 
A correspondent  this  week  sends  us  an  excellent  print  illustra- 
tive of  a very  interesting  narrative  of  what  may  at  times  bo 
dono  with  theso  plates.  Ho  says: — “ About  five  months  ago  I 
made  a dozon  of  these  plates,  and  put  by  six  in  three  dark- 
slides  (double).  The  other  six  I exposed  and  developed  very 
satisfactorily.  Well,  I did  not  have  an  opportunity  for  exposing 
the  other  six  until  about  five  days  ago.  I forgot  to  say  how 
these  twelve  plates  were  prepared.  I had  no  distilled  water, 
and  therefore  had  to  use  hard  water,  which  I thought  would 
do  well  enough  for  washing,  &c.,  as  they  wore  only  for  trial 
plates,  to  be  exposed  and  developed  the  day  atter  preparing.  I 
used  no  backing,  and  altogether,  I am  sorry  to  add,  prepared 
them  in  a very  careless  manner.  As  I was  saying,  I developed 
the  first  six  all  right,  and  theso  told  me  I was  to  stick  to  the 
process.  About  five  days  ago  I remembered  the  remaining  six 
in  the  double  backs.  I had  made  and  developed  several  since, 
though  I had  never  used  them  moro  than  a week  or  two  old. 
Tho  day  was  wet  and  dark,  and  I went  to  them,  and  looked 
at  them,  and  found  they  looked  all  right,  and  exposed  four  of 
them.  To-day  (Saturday),  not  having  anything  particular  to 
do,  1 thought  I would  lcvelop  them,  hardly  oxpecting  to  find 
the  ghost  of  an  image  on  any  one  of  them.  I had  exposed 
all  for  a very  short  time,  considering  the  dark  day  and  dark 
subject.  I enclose  one  of  the  prints  from  one  of  the  four 
negatives,  all  of  which  came  out  equally  clear,  and  free  from  fog 
or  marking  of  any  sort.  I tried  a wet  plate  on  the  same  sub- 
ject directly  aftei  wards,  and  could  not  got  out  any  details  in 
the  trees  at  all.  I do  not  send  this  as  a good  print  from  a 
good  negative,  but  simply  to  show  how  clear  gum  negatives 
come  out,  even  when  prepared  badly,  and  not  washed  properly, 
and  exposed  on  dark  objects.  The  enclosed  had  an  exposure 
of  sixty-eight  seconds,  3-16ths  stop,  single  landscape  lens, 

7 inches  focus.  Wet  plate — same  subject,  same  time,  stop, 
&c.,  fifty  seconds,  not  such  a good  negative.”  Our  correspon- 
dent adds — and  we,  of  course,  enforce — that  this  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  incentive  to  carelessness,  but  to  show  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  tho  process.  Tho  utmost  care  should  always 
be  used  with  dry  plates,  as  much  depends  on  it. 

A Rogues’  Gallery. — There  is  a photographic  album  at 
Scotland  Yard,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  photograph  of  every 
ticket-of-leave  man  in  the  country. 

A Victim. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  a daily  contemporary 
says  : — “A  distinguished  visitor  has  been  doing  Paris,  and  leaves 
to-day  or  to-morrow  for  London.  I allude  to  tho  Nawab  of 
Bengal.  This  distinguished  Oriental  has  during  his  stay  proved 
a small  fortune  to  tho  penny-a-liners.  One  gentleman  boat 
him  up,  and  drew  a pon-and-ink  portrait  of  him  for  Figaro. 
Another  astounded  tho  Gauloit  with  the  remarkable  fact  that 
he  wore  spectacles.  The  illustrated  papers  liavo  taken  his 
likeness.  Tho  first  day  ho  arrived  he  received  a couple  of 
hundred  begging  letters ; and  an  army  of  photographers  and 
corn-cutters  laid  siege  to  the  Grand  Hotel  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  his  custom.” 

o 

T.  K. — Tho  tissue  used  in  Mr.  Johnson's  process  is  Swan’s  patent 
carbon  tissue,  which  will,  wo  believe,  bo  supplied  by  the  Autotypo 
Company.  We  presume  that  they  will  make  due  announcement 
of  the  matter  when  they  are  ready  to  offer  the  process  to  t he 
ublic.  At  present  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than  wo 


stated  in  our  article.  Mr.  Johnson  will  enter  more  fully  into  the 
matter,  doubtless,  when  he  brings  it  before  the  Society  in  May. 

C.  E.  F. — Both  the  lensos  you  namo  will  give  you  straight  lines  ; 
but  that  marked  B in  your  letter  is  very  much  the  more  rapid  of 
the  two. 

Oxygen. — We  believe  a letter  addressed  to  M.  Tessie  du  Motay,  at 
Metz,  in  France,  will  find  him. 

A Birmingham  Lad. — You  would  bo  infringing  tho  copyright  of 
the  proprietors  if  you  reproduced  and  sold  copies  of  tho  cartoons  in 
Punch  without  permission.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  apply  to 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  for  permission. 

J.  C.  B. — The  carbonate  of  silver  paper  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Harvey 
and  Reynolds,  of  Leeds.  The  price  per  quire  we  do  not 
remember.  A sample  sheet,  with  instructions,  is  furnished  for 
twelve  stamps.  2.  A boiler  of  tin  and  worm  of  lead  (or,  rather, 
of  tho  white  amalgam  used  for  gas  pipes)  will  answer  well  for 
distilling  water.  3.  Tannin  is  best  fresh  mixed ; old,  decomposed 
solution  is  not  safe.  4.  We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
inns  in  tho  Trossachs,  or  how  far  they  are  well  affected  to 
photographers. 

J.  A.— The  crystals  in  your  bath  are  probably  acetate  of  silver  ; but 
after  the  course  of  treatment  you  describe,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  say  what  you  have  present.  The  great  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  what  is  termed  “ common  water  ” is,  that  it  is  a very  uncer- 
tain article,  and  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  any  two 
samples  are  the  same.  The  ordinary  traces  of  chloride  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  “common  water”  would  rarely  bo  of  serious 
detriment  to  photographic  use,  as  they  could  easily  bo  got  rid  of  ; 
but  you  are  never  certain  of  what  else  may  be  present.  The  safest 
and  simplest  plan  would  have  been  to  have  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  then  sunned  the  solution  very  thoroughly, 
giving,  at  least,  an  exposure  of  a week  or  two  with  tho  present 
weather.  Then,  if  acid  were  required,  add  nitric  acid  ; but  avoid 
acetic  acid  by  all  means,  as  it  makes  the  bath  unstable.  When 
once  added,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate,  boiling  down  to  dryness 
being  the  only  safe  method.  Prolonged  sunning  will  reduce 
acetate  of  silver,  and  aid  in  eliminating  it  in  this  way.  Whenever 
you  are  going  to  experiment  on  a bath,  tako  a small  portion  of  it  — 
say  10  ounces;  that  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  try  the  effect  of  un- 
certain remedies.  Your  best  course  now  will  be  cither  to  boil 
down,  or  neutralize  and  sun  thoroughly. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — Of  the  three  papers  you  name,  tho  Obernetter  collodio- 
chloride  paper  will  probably  answer  your  purpose  best.  The 
Carrier  paper  is  simple  and  easy  to  use,  and  gives  good  results, 
but  tho  images  lack  vigour,  except  with  intense  negatives.  The 
carbonate  of  silver  paper  gives  very  good  results,  but  for  testing 
negatives  whilst  on  a tour  the  fuming  is  very  troublesome.  Tho 
Obernetter  paper  gives  exquisitely  perfect  results,  without  other 
drawback  than  tho  necessity  of  a little  care  in  manipulation.  Mr. 
Solomon,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  is  agent,  and  will  supply  it.  The 
print  you  enclose  is  very  excellent,  although  possessing  the  charac- 
teristic lack  of  vigour  of  the  Carrier  paper,  clearly  in  no  wise  duo 
to  the  negative.  The  narrative  of  your  results  with  gum  plates, 
after  taking  such  liberties  with  them,  is  very  interesting. 

Sei.  d’Or. — You  may  prepare  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium 
by  adding  tho  equivalent  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  evaporating  to  dryness.  As 
the  chief  object  of  using  it  is  to  get  a salt  quite  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  mere  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  a solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  without  evaporation  to  get  rid  of  the  acid, 
scarcely  answers  much  purpose.  Add  1 grain  of  chloride  of  sodium 
to  5 grains  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Landscape  Amateur  will  tind  an  account  in  our  Correspondence 
column  of  a perambulating  tent,  with  the  details  ho  requires. 
Should  this  not  serve  his  purpose,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  or 
obtain  him  furthor  information. 

B.  Atkins. — There  is  no  list  or  catalogue  of  copyright  engravings. 
We  do  not  know  anything  of  any  paintings  by  tho  Dcrson  you 
name,  nor  can  we  tell  you  to  whom  to  apply  for  information.  If 
they  are  very  old  paintings,  as  you  state,  it  is  probable  that  you 
may  photograph  them  without  risk  of  infringing  any  copyright. 
Hypo. — Thanks.  The  portrait  illustrates  that  the  lens  answers 
well  for  cabinets.  Is  it  sufficiently  rapid  ? 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Ilfjotograpfis  Kegtsterrh. 

Mr.  S.  Hogg ard.  Redc&r, 

Two  Photographic  Groups  of  Revs.  Kirk,  Brown,  Austin. 
One  Photograph  of  Gotham  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarks,  Stourbridge, 

Photographic  Group  of  Miners  of  Brierley  Hill. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Ashton-under-Line, 

Two  Photographs  of  T.  W.  Mellor,  JSsq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  Stcckst,  Dorchester, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  W.  Barnes. 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  Southport, 

Photograph  of  “Lobelia." 

Photograph  of  “Master  McGrath. 
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COMPARATIVE  TRIAL  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an 
interesting  competitive  trial  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  dry  plates,  the  aim  being  to  do  to  all  the  fullest 
justice,  submitting  each  to  its  own  best  treatment.  The 
trial  took  place  on  Monday  morning  last,  a bright,  warm, 
sunny  morning,  with  a slight  trace,  however,  of  yellowness  | 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  at  St.  John's  Wood.  Mr. 
Gordon  and  several  distinguished  dry-plate  photographers 
taking  part  in  the  experiments.  The  subject  chosen  was  a 
severe  test,  containing  a light-coloured  building  in  full  sun- 
shine, with  a portion  of  it  covered  with  ivy  in  deep  shadow. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  secure  detail  in  the  dark 
green  ivy  in  shade  and  in  the  light  drab-coloured  building 
in  sunshine  was  no  easy  thiug  to  secure  on  dry  plates. 

A twin  lens  camera  with  a pair  of  rectilinear  lenses  was 
employed.  The  exposures  were  made  about  noon.  A wet 
plate,  with  collodion  and  chemicals  in  very  fine  condition, 
was  first  exposed,  in  order  to  secure  a satisfactory  standard 
of  comparison.  The  time  given  to  this  was  ten  seconds, 
but  it  was  scarcely  sufficient,  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  standard  exposure  for  a wet  plate  yielding  the 
most  perfect  results  should  be  regarded  as  fifteen  seconds. 

The  following  plates  were  then  exposed  for  the  periods 
mentioned  : — 

1.  A gum-gallic  plate,  prepared  by  Mr.  Gordon.  This  re- 
ceived thirty  seconds. 

2.  One  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  extra-sensitive  plates,  stated 
to  be  equal  to  wet  collodion.  This  received  fifteen  seconds. 

3.  A gum-gallic  plate,  prepared  by  Mr.  Whiting.  One-half 
was  exposed  twenty-five  seconds,  the  other  half  one  minute. 

4.  A plate  prepared  by  Mr.  England,  by  a process  which 
will  be  described  in  our  pages,  if,  after  further  trial,  it  is 
found  as  good  as  its  present  promise,  thirty  seconds. 

5.  A collodio-albumen  plate,  which  had  received  a final 
wash  of  gallic  acid  solution.  This  was  exposed  one 
minute. 

6.  A Liverpool  dry  plate,  exposed  thirty  seconds,  and 
another  exposed  a minute. 

Several  very  good  negatives  were  obtained  from  these  ex- 
posures. In  paint  of  rapidity  the  Ilill  Norris  sensitive 
plate  took  the  first  position.  Developed  with  iron  and 
silver  according  to  instructions,  it  rapidly  came  out,  and 
yielded  a fine  detailed,  soft,  and  bright  negative ; some 
slight  defects  in  the  film,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  more  careful  manipulation  in  preparing  the  plate,  ex- 
cepted, the  negative  might  have  been  pronounced  perfect. 
It  had  the  peculiar  bloom,  and  greenish  tint  by  reflected 
light,  and  slight  ruby  tint  by  transmitted  light,  which  used 
to  characterise  a pyrogallic  negative  with  everything  in 
good  condition. 


Next  in  point  of  sensitiveness  came  the  gum-gallic  plates 
and  Mr.  England’s  plate.  The  latter  was  developed  with 
iron  and  silver,  and  intensified  with  pyro  and  silver.  It  was 
somewhat  slower  than  some  of  the  plates  in  development,  but 
not  decidedly  slow.  In  result  it  was  exceedingly  perfect, 
very  brilliant  and  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delicate  and 
soft.  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic  plate,  prepared  exactly  as  we 
have  before  described,  developed  with  gelatino-iron  and  silver, 
and  intensified  with  the  same  materials  used  in  modified 
proportions,  gave  an  exceedingly  perfect  negative,  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  distinguish  from  one  taken 
on  wet  collodion.  Mr.  Whiting’s  gum-gallic  plate  was 
developed  with  iron  and  silver,  each  half  being  treated  in 
development  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  exposure.  In  the  finished  result  the  differ- 
ence b"tween  the  two  halves  was  singularly  slight,  and  when 
one  was  treated  with  a little  pyro  and  silver,  the  difference 
was  scarcely  appreciable,  both  negatives  being  exceedingly 
good. 

The  Liverpool  plates,  from  some  little  uncertainty  in  the 
strength  of  the  solutions,  especially  the  ammonia,  scarcely 
fared  so  fortunately,  and  did  not  receive  full  justice.  That 
which  received  thirty  seconds  started  out,  when  the  deve- 
loper of  pyro  and  ammonia  was  first  applied,  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  add  a little  bro- 
mide. This  checked  the  development  almost  entirely,  and 
on  attempting  to  push  it  to  bring  out  the  image  properly, 
the  plate  became  veiled.  A second  plate,  having  been  ex- 
posed for  a minute,  was  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia 
only,  without  bromide.  This,  piobably  from  the  uncertainty 
to  which  we  have  referred,  became  veiled  also.  It  acquired 
great  intensity,  however,  and,  but  for  some  lack  of  detail, 
would  have  furnished  a printing  negative.  As  these  plates 
did  not  yield,  on  this  occasion,  such  good  results  as  we  have 
obtained  and  seen  before,  we  hold  the  trial  as  practically  nil 
regarding  them. 

The  collodio-albumen  plate  was  developed  with  alkaline 
pyro,  according  to  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Gordon  in 
I our  Year-Book  for  1868.  The  development  was  slow,  and 
the  exposure  was  clearly  insufficient ; but,  so  far  as  the 
image  came  out,  it  gave  promise  of  very  good  qualities. 

Sir.  Gordon's  gum-gallic  plates  were  prepared  with  Maw- 
son’s  collodion,  with  the  addition  of  two  grains  of  bromide  of 
j cadmium  to  each  ounce,  which  answered  perfectly  for  the 
process.  Mr.  Whiting’s  plates  were  prepared  with  Mr.  Fry’s 
collodion,  which  also  answered  exceedingly  well ; possibly 
the  addition  of  more  bromide  would  for  these  dry  plates 
have  been  an  improvement.  Mr.  Gordon's  plates  had 
received  a preliminary  coating  of  1 grain  of  india-rubber  in 
an  ounce  of  kcrosolene,  which  answered  well  as  a preparatory 
film,  to  prevent  risk  of  losing  the  negative  film.  Before 
development  the  plate  received  an  edging  of  a similar  solu- 
tion made  thicker. 
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The  development  in  each  successful  case  was  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  The  Hill  Norris  plate  developed  as  quickly  as 
wet  collodion  ; the  gum-gallic  plates  nearly  as  quickly  as 
wet  collodion,  but  not  quite ; and  Mr.  England’s  a trifle 
slower  still.  All  the  films  adhered  well,  and,  except  in  one 
or  two  unimportant  instances,  there  was  no  tendency  to 
blistering. 

The  gum-gallic  plates  were  backed  with  a coating  of 
burnt  sienna,  to  prevent  “ blurring,”  which  it  did  effectually. 
The  Hill  Norris  plate  was  backed  with  a piece  of  black 
paper  in  optical  contact,  which,  however,  scarcely  served  to 
prevent  blurring  entirely.  Mr.  England’s  plate  had  a very 
creamy  opaque  film,  which  gave  but  little  trace  of  blurring, 
without  any  backing  ; and  this  trace  of  blurring  simply 
served  to  give  additional  softness  and  harmony  to  the  other- 
wise spotty  effect  of  light  reflected  from  ivy  leaves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  collodio-albumen  plate  and  the 
gum-gallic  plates,  the  mode  of  preparation  is  unknown  to 
us ; but  the  gum-gallic  plates  leave  little  to  desire.  The 
collodio-albumen,  it  is  true,  is  exceedingly  safe,  and,  when 
treated  with  a final  wash  of  gallic  acid,  will  keep  nearly  in- 
definitely. Mr.  Gordon  has  developed  one  perfectly  which 
had  been  prepared  twelve  months  ; and  we  have  seen  good 
negatives  from  collodio-albumen  plates  which  had  been 
kept  in  India  twelve  mouths.  With  the  wash  of  gallic 
acid,  the  alkaline  pyro  may  be  used  for  development  safely, 
and  the  exposure,  therefore,  much  shortened.  But,  highly  as 
we  think  of  the  collodio-albumen,  we  are  bound  to  give  the 
palm  of  simplicity,  rapidity,  and  excellence,  with  equal 
certainty  and  keeping  qualities,  to  the  gum,  which  appears 
to  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Gordon  tried  a group  in  shade, 
the  setting  sun  being  behind  the  figures.  With  a pair  of 
stereoscopic  double  combinations,  sufficiently  stopped  down 
to  define  the  group  well,  an  exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds 
was  given,  and  a good  negative  obtained,  which  would, 
however,  probably  have  been  better  for  five  seconds  more. 
Eor  a wet  plate  scarcely  a less  exposure  would  have  been 
given.  The  elasticity  of  the  exposure  is  one  peculiarity  of  this 
process.  Mr.  Gordon  finds,  as  a rule,  that  an  exposure  twice 
as  long  as  ordinary  wet  collodion  is  sufficient ; by  care  and 
patience  a negative  may  be  obtained  with  the  same  exposure 
as  wet  collodion,  whilst  three,  or  four,  or  six  times  the  ex- 
posure ot  wet  collodion  will  not  ruin  the  negative  if  the 
development  be  properly  managed.  We  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  say  more  as  to  the  preparation  of  Mr.  England’s  new 
plates,  the  negative  by  which  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion. 


THE  "LEGITIMATE  RANGE”  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

In  the  recent  case  of  wholesale  piracy  heard  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Sir  Benjamin  Philips,  as  reported  in  the  daily  press, 
accompanied  his  decision  by  some  remarks,  which,  if  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  forming  part  of  the  basis  of  that  decision, 
are  not  a little  singular.  " Photography  was,”  he  said,  " a 
beautiful  and  interesting  art  when  confined  to  its  legitimate 
range,  but  if  it  was  to  take  the  place  of  valuable  labour,  and 
labour  spread  over  years,  as  described  in  this  case,  its  intro- 
duction would  be  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  a most  meri- 
torious class.  It  required  no  great  ability  in  its  exercise, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  allowed  to  displace  the  great 
power  and  remarkable  ability  of  the  class  of  artists  ” ! 

We  venture  to  believe  that  a more  absurd  non  sequitur  has 
not  often  been  uttered.  Because  a process  is  easy,  therefore 
i . shall  not  take  the  place  of  a process  which  is  complex; 
because  a method  of  producing  a given  result  is  short  and 
simple,  therefore  it  shall  not  take  the  place  of  a method 
which  is  tedious,  protracted,  and  requiring  great  skill ! But 
the  illogical  character  of  the  remarks  is  not  their  only  or 
worse  fault.  Photography  is  “ beautiful  and  interesting 
when  it  is  confined  to  its  legitimate  range"  (which,  by  the 


way,  is  not  defined),  but  it  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  “ valu- 
able labour,”  or  to  interfere  with  the  “ interests  of  a most 
meritorious  class.”  Here  is  the  express  spirit  of  the  old 
practice  of  loom-breaking,  of  the  modern  spirit  of  “ ratten- 
ing,” of  the  opponents  of  labour-saving  improvements  in  all 
times.  The  art  of  the  engineer  or  machinist  would  doubt- 
less be  held  as  beautiful  and  interesting  by  the  obtusest 
labourer;  but  when  that  art  introduced  power-looms  to  super- 
sede hand  labour,  it  was  “ fatal  to  the  interests  of  a most 
meritorious  class,”  and  that  meritorious  class  considered  that 
it  was  to  be  incontinently  put  down  by  destroying  the 
looms.  When  that  art  supersedes  the  hand-labour  of  the 
Sheffield  workman,  it  is  fatal  to  his  interests,  and  must  be 
put  down,  he  considers,  by  various  processes  of  rattening. 
In  short,  there  is  not  a single  great  improvement  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  advancement  of  science  which  has 
not  interfered  with  the  interests  of  some  meritorious  class, 
and  which  would  not,  therefore,  if  the  dictum  of  Sir  Benja- 
min Philips  were  held  good,  be  restrained  as  exceeding  its 
legitimate  range. 

Our  daily  contemporary,  the  Standard , in  an  article  which 
we  reproduce  on  another  page,  takes,  in  a modified  form, 
the  same  position,  and  states  that  “photography  is  assuming 
the  place  hitherto  held  by  a more  legitimate  art.”  Un- 
doubtedly : precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  steam 
power  and  gigantic  Hoe,  by  which  the  Standard  is  now 
printed,  has  assumed  the  place  at  one  time  held  by  the  “legi- 
timate” old  wooden  press.  The  truth  is  that  photography 
is  just  as  legitimate  as  the  art  of  the  painter  or  engraver  ; 
but  in  piracy  it  is  not  used  in  a legitimate  manner.  Not 
only  is  the  piracy  dishonest,  but  it  is  especially  provokingly 
so,  because  in  piracy  it  does  not  attempt  to  supersede  the 
engraver  by  copying  the  painting,  but  it  steps  in  when  he 
has  done  his  laborious  and  costly  work,  copies  that  which 
he  has  made  easy  to  copy,  and  proceeds,  if  possible,  to 
render  his  work  unremunerativc  by  the  surreptitious  sale  of 
illegitimate  copies.  Hinc  ilia:  lachrymcc.  But  let  the 
matter  be  fairly  dealt  with.  It  is  the  dishonest  use  of 
honest  agency,  the  illegitimate  use  of  a legitimate  art,  which 
is  to  be  condemned.  By  placing  the  matter  on  a false  issue 
much  harm  is  done,  and  the  cause  of  piracy,  being  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  photography,  will  acquire  sympathy  in 
quarters  where  it  should  be  utterly  condemned. 

We  must  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  as  disputing  the 
rectitude  of  the  decision  of  Sir  Benjamin  Philips  for  its  own 
sake;  wesimply  condemn  the  illogical  and  dangerous  remarks 
with  which  it  was  .accompanied,  and  which  are  apparently 
offered  as  amongst  the  reasons  for  the  decision.  We  presume 
that  the  infractions  of  the  law  were  definitely  proved,  and  the 
penalty  legitimately  imposed,  and  we  rejoice  at  all  times  when 
those  who  degrade  a beautiful  art  by  using  it  for  dishonest 
purposes  are  checked  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  But  it  is 
not  because  the  reproduction  of  paintings  is  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate range  of  photography  ; not  because  it  can  produce  in  a 
few  hours  transcripts  of  pictures  which  would  cost  tho 
skilled  engraver  the  labour  of  years  ; not  because  it  is 
superseding,  to  some  extent,  the  beautiful  art  of  engraving, 
that  photography  is  to  be  restrained  by  tho  minister  of  law, 
but  simply  because — or,  rather,  when — it  is  employed  to 
rob  an  artist  or  a publisher  of  that  which  he  has  produced, 
or  that  which  he  has  purchased.  The  more  beautiful  tho 
art,  the  more  facile  and  perfect  its  power  of  reproduction, 
the  more  carefully  it  should  be  held  in  check  by  the  law  ; 
and  the  more  carefully  guarded  by  the  law  should  be  tho 
propci  ty  of  those  who  can  be  so  easily  and  so  offensively  de- 
spoiled by  it. 

Having  once  more  entered  our  protest  against  piracy  as  a 
very  odious  form  of  dishonesty,  degrading  a noble  art  and 
bringing  a general  stigma  upon  all  connected  with  it,  as 
well  as  robbing,  in  a sneaking  and  cowardly  manner,  artists 
and  publishers,  we  once  more  express  our  regret  that  artists 
and  publishers  do  not  boldly  and  systematically  avail  them- 
selves of  photography  as  a means  of  popularizing  their  pic- 
tures, and  so  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  pirate's  sails.  The 
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practice  is,  we  aie  glad  to  say,  rapidly  becoming  more  com- 
mon. On  the  Continent  it  widely  obtains;  and  in  this 
country  it  will  shortly,  we  believe,  be  vjry  extensively 
carried  out  by  the  aid  of  the  Autotype  Company,  the  Photo- 
Relief  Conpany,  and  others,  to  their  own  advantage  and 
that  of  the  art  education  of  the  public. 

We  subjoin  a paragraph,  from  a recent  number  of  the 
Blue  Budget,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
concerned : — 

Mr.  Graves,  the  printscllor  of  Pall  Mull,  has  been  making  one  of 
his  periodical  raids  on  the  photographic  pirates  of  his  copyrights. 
We  wonder  that  it  does  not  occur  to  the  eminent  publisher  of  prints 
that  a far  better  way  of  stopping  the  opposition  of  his  enemies 
would  bo  for  himself  to  produce  photographs  of  the  pictures  whose 
engravings  ho  sells.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  likes  the 
sun-prints  of  great  pictures,  and  will  purchase  them,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  those  who  infringe  the  copyright  possessions  of  Mr. 
Graves.  The  law  which  invests  a man  with  rights  never  designed 
him  to  use  them  to  the  exclusion  of  public  benefits,  and  if  Mr. 
Graves  has  the  sole  privilege  of  multiplying  copies  of  certain  works, 
he  is  not  justified  in  refusing  to  exercise  such  a right.  The  profit 
that  photographs  will  bring  to  those  who  execute  them  under  the 
risk  of  penalties  would  far  more  amply  recompense  the  lawful 
possessor  of  the  copyright,  and  the  public  would  then  be  supplied 
with  representations  of  pictures  that  it  desired  cheaper  than  the  cost 
of  engravings,  and  in  many  cases  better.  So  long  as  Mr.  Graves  is 
thodog  in  the  manger,  saying,  “You  shall  not  photograph,  and  1 will 
not,”  we  can  have  but  little  sympathy  with  his  vindications  at  law 
of  the  rights  of  monopoly  he  misuses. 

We  cannot  endorse  all  the  remarks  we  quote.  We  hold 
that  Mr.  Graves  and  others  in  his  position  are  justified  in 
acting  with  their  own  property  precisely  in  the  manner 
which  to  them  seems  best,  and  we  do  sympathise  with  his 
vindications  at  law  of  the  rights  he  has  acquired  in  the  same 
legitimate  manner  in  which  a grocer  or  a butcher  acquires 
his  stock-in-trade,  namely,  by  purchase.  But,  whilst  main- 
taininghisfullest  right  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgmeut, 
and  condemning  as  dangerous  and  unfair  any  attempt  to 
question  that  right,  we  wish  he  would  destroy  piracy  by 
driving  it  out  of  the  market  by  legitimate  photographs  of 
copyright  works. 

o 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SINGLE  TRANSFER 
CARBON  PROCESS. 

Is  the  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  published  in  our  last,  M.  Davanne  made 
a claim  on  behalf  of  M.  Marion  as  the  first  to  use  albumin- 
ized paper  for  the  single  transfer  carbon  process.  lie 

said  : — 

A mode  of  operating,  perfectly  similar,  has  just  been  described 
in  England  by  Mr.  Blair  ; it  was  published  in  France  several  days 
after  the  communication  of  M.  Jeanrenaud,  but  the  details  and 
formula!  have  not  yet  been  given.  The  process  is  founded  upon 
the  employment  of  coagulated  albumen,  proposed  a year  ago  by 
M.  Marion,  who  has  generously  abandoned  his  patent.  On  seeing 
this  communication  from  England,  I deemed  it  right  to  claim  for 
M.  Marion  the  priority  of  employing  albuminized  paper,  and  to 
state  what  is  already  known  to  several  members  of  the  Society, 
viz.,  that  M.  Jeanrenaud  made,  wo  may  say  in  public,  the  same 
experiments  as  Mr.  Blair,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  where  the 
latter  used  wood  spirit,  the  former  employed  spirits  of  wine,  to 
effect  the  coagulation.  We  believe  that  the  two  experimentalists 
pursued  the  same  line  of  research,  and  arrived  at  the  same  gaol, 
in  ignorance  of  one  another’s  investigations,  and  this  statement 
we  deem  it  right  to  make  to  the  Society  in  fairness  to  both  parties 
concerned. 

Without  intending  it — of  that  we  are  sure — M.  Davanne,  in 
making  the  reclamation,  falls  into  error,  and  does  less  than 
justice  to  more  than  one  English  photographer.  The  use 
of  albuminized  paper  is  not  a novelty  now,  nor  was  it  twelve 
months  ago,  when  M.  Marion  specified  his  patent.  On 
May  12th,  1804,  just  .after  Mr.  Swan  first  described  his 
process,  about  five  years  ago,  Mr.  P.  Henderson  wrote  to  the 
Photographic  News,  describing  a method  by  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  fine  prints.  lie  said  : — 

Take  a piece  of  albuminized  paper  (I  have  used  the  paper  for 
silver  printing,  but,  of  course,  the  salt  would  bo  omitted  when 
prepared  for  this  purpose),  slightly  damp  it,  so  as  to  make  it  quite 


sticky  all  over,  lay  the  tissue  gently  down  on  it,  beginning  at  one 
side,  so  as  to  prevent  air-bubbles  ; lay  a piece  of  clean  paper  over 
both,  and  rub  down  briskly  till  the  two  are  quite  adherent  to  each 
other,  just  as  in  mounting  a silver  print.  Then,  on  a piece  of  clean 
glass,  pour  a few  drops  of  strong  alcohol,  spread  over  the  glass, 
and  lay  the  mounted  tissue  down  on  it,  paper  side  down ; let  it  lay 
a few  seconds,  when  the  albumen  will  be  thoroughly  coagulated. 
Pin  up  till  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  development, 
and  no  amount  of  soaking  will  ever  separate  them. 

During  the  same  year  hot  water  was  also  employed  for 
coagulating  the  albumen  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Swan, 
we  believe,  used  albumen  at  an  earlier  period  ; but,  regard- 
ing the  single  transfer  process  as  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory, because  it  involved  either  a reversed  image  or  the 
use  of  a transferred  negative,  he  devoted  his  energies  solely 
to  the  double  transfer  process,  the  results  of  which  had  no 
drawback.  Mr.  Blair  devoted  his  attention  to  the  use  of 
albuminized  paper  for  single  transfer  at  an  early  period, 
with  especial  view  to  overcome  various  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  securing  a-perfect  result,  and,  in  July  of  1804, 
published  a method  of  transferring  the  carbon  print  to 
albuminized  paper.  The  recently  published  article  by 
Mr.  Blair,  to  which  M.  Davanne  refers,  which  appeared  in 
our  Year-Book  issued  at  the  end  of  December  last,  some 
time  before  M.  Jcanrenaud’s  paper  was  read,  did  not  profess 
to  be  the  statement  of  a new  process,  but  a description  of  a 
perfect  and  successful  mode  of  working  an  operation  already 
known.  It  is  probable  that  the  suggestions  of  both  M. 
Marion  and  M.  Jeanrenaud  may  have  been  original  so  far 
as  they  knew  ; their  misfortune  was  that,  not  being  familiar 
with  our  pages,  the  prior  publication  of  the  methods  in 
question  was  unknown  to  them.  M.  Davanne  makes  the 
claim,  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  fairness  to  the  estim- 
able gentlemen  he  names  ; we  feel  sure  that  he  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  same  spirit  of  fairness,  and  from  no  lack  of 
esteem  for  himself  or  MM.  Marion  and  Jeanrenaud,  that  we 
now  reclaim  the  use  of  albuminized  paper  and  single  transfer 
processes  for  our  own  countrymen. 


TONING  PRINTS  ON  OBERNETTER’S  SENSITIVE 
PAPER. 

Until  it  was  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Solomon,  M. 
Oberncttcr’s  paper,  prepared  with  collodio-chloride  of 
silver,  was  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  this  country,  ex- 
perimental samples  only  having  reached  the  hands  of 
English  photographers.  Amongst  those  who  have  tried  it 
we  have  occasionally  heard  the  complaint  that  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  a deep  purple  or  a black  tone,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  warmth,  various  rich  tints  of  sepia  or 
chestnut  brown  being  most  easily  obtained.  The  bath  re- 
commended by  M.  Obernetter  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  not  always  successful.  The  simple  sulphocyanide  and 
gold  bath  gives  very  good  results;  but  sulphocyanide  is 
not  a salt  necessarily  found  in  every  photographer’s  labo- 
ratory. To  make  the  use  of  the  paper  convenient,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  require  unusual  conditions,  or  the 
use  of  materials  not  always  at  hand. 

To  meet  this  necessity  we  have  recently  been  trying  an 
exceedingly  simple  toning  bath  with  the  Obernetter  paper, 
and  obtaining  any  tint  of  purple  or  black  which  can  be 
required.  The  bath  was  improvised  in  a few  minutes.  It 
consisted  of  chloride  of  gold  1 grain,  carbonate  of  soda  from 
.V  a grain  to  a grain,  dissolved  in  5 ounces  of  warm  water, 
and  used  as  soon  as  cold.  It  toned  admirably,  steadily, 
and  evenly,  assuming  a deep  purple,  which  was  retained  in 
the  fixing  bath,  and  assumed  a rich  warm  black  tint  when 
dry.  From  this  we  are  led  to  believe  that  any  ordinary 
gold  bath  in  good  condition  would  answer  the  purpose, 
and  that  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  have  arisen 
from  the  use  of  unnecessarily  complicated  formulae. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  points  to  be  observed  has  been 
named  before,  but  is  worth  naming  again,  namely,  the  im- 
portance of  not  touching  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  the 
fingers  before  toning,  as  it  is  so  sensitive  to  the  least 
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trreasiness.  which  inevitably  shows  as  a slight  stain  in  the 
finished  print.  The  superior  delicacy,  detail,  and  bril- 
liancy possessed  by  prints  on  this  paper  (as  shown  at  the 
photographic  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening),  when  com- 
pare-1 with  the  albuminized  prints  from  the  same  negative 
then  shown,  render  a little  extra  trouble  well  worth 
taking. 


^Foreign  jftisaUaura. 

Thb  publication  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Norman  Lock  ye  r 
and  M.  Jannsen  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  snn  seems  to 
have  called  forth  a plethora  of  communications  upon  the 
same  and  analogous  subjects.  At  the  Academic  da  Sciences 
especially,  papers  of  this  description  have  been  very  nume- 
rous. M.  Ravet  has  presented  a communication  on  the 
refrangibilitr  of  the  brilliant  yellow  ray  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere ; M.  Richter  has  read  a paper  on  the  theory  of  light  - 
a note  by  M.  Maseart,  on  the  risibility  of  the  (Dtra-viole 
rays,  has  been  put  forward  by  M.  H St.  Claire  D.ville 
M.  Morren  has  recorded  the  eff  ets  produced  by  the  passage; 
of  the  solar  ray  through  chlorine,  4c. 

A commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Academic , to  examine  the  communication  of  M.  Dubosq.  on 
the  subject  of  M.  Aug.  Chevalier's  photographometer ; the 
commission  is  composed  of  MM.  Regnault,  Fizean,  and 
Abbadie. 

The  F rench  Photographic  Society  have  re-elected  M.  Balard 
as  president  of  the  Society,  and  MM.  Peligot  and  Daranne 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Photographic  literature  has  received  an  important  addi- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  a photographic  journal  in 
Holland ; it  is  ca’l-rd  !)■:  Sato  richer  op  het  der  Photographic, 
and  is  pnblished  at  Amsterdam. 

A method  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Fierlants  for  takiug 
accurate  pictures  of  lofty  architectural  piles.  He  proposes,  if 
the  building  is  considerably  higher  than  the  spot  whence 
it  is  photographed,  to  heighten  the  lens  somewhat  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  came;  a or,  if  the  greater  portion  of  the 
building  is  below  the  point  of  view,  to  place  the  lens  rather 
below  the  centre  of  the  camera. 

The  particulars  regarding  the  Dutch  Photographic 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Groningue  in  July  next,  have 
been  published.  Specimens  of  photography,  photo-engrav- 
ing, and  chromo- photography  are  invited  from  professional 
and  amateur  followers  of  the  art ; gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals,  as  also  honourable  mentions,  being  awarded  in  each 
class.  Besides  these  prizes,  a consolation  recompense  of 
50  florins  w ill  be  made  to  that  successful  competitor  who 
resides  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. All  applications  for  space  most  be  made  before  the 
loth  May  next,  and  the  specimens  forwarded  not  later  than 
the  1st  July.  The  exhibition  opens  on  the  Cth  July,  and 
closes  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Commission.  M.  Schutter,  92,  Yischmarkt,  Groningue, 
will  afford  any  information. 

A description  of  magic  lantern,  yclept  la  chambre 
nurreillcuse,  has  been  designed  by  M.  Kruss,  and  exhibited 
with  much  success  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society.  The  apparatus  differs  from  the  magic 
lant  .m  in  the  essential  particular  that  the  image  is  seen  by 
reflection,  and  not  by  transparency.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  interior  is  thrown  upon  the  image,  which  is  repro- 
duced and  enlarged  by  means  of  a lens  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apparatus,  a rack-and-pinion  moment 
allowing  of  a sharp  focus  being  obtained,  so  that  a clearly 
defined  reproduction  is  obtained  upon  the  screen.  A con- 
trivance of  this  kind  permits  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
of  every  description,  as  likewise  of  other  designs,  whether 
plain  or  coloured. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  writes  to  the  Monitcur  dc  la  Photo- 
graphic, to  warn  the  photographic  public  of  an  impostor 
who  is  travelling  through  Spain  and  Central  France;  the 


man  passes  himself  off  as  the  learned  doctor,  and  announces 
himself  as  the  anthor  of  M.  Monckhoven's  works. 

In  the  Photographische  Correspotidcnz,  Dr.  Adolph 
Steinheil  describes  at  some  length  the  best  modes  of 
choosing  and  verifying  the  qualities  of  lenses ; the  way  to 
determine  the  focal  length,  the  depth  of  focus,  the  size  of 
the  field,  together  with  other  useful  optical  information  is 
fully  entered  into. 

At  the  las:  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society,  Dr.  Edmund 
Weiss  delivered  a lecture  upon  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  astronomy,  with  special  reference  to  the  results 
obtained  daring  the  solar  eclipse  of  1869. 

Daring  a recent  discussion  at  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Socirry.  on  the  retouching  and  varnishing  negatives.  Dr. 
Vogel  stated  that  M.  Grassboff  had  found  that  previously 
to  retouching  the  negative,  it  wa-  well  to  render  the  latter 
somewhat  rough,  in  order  that  the  pigment  or  material 
used  might  be  easily  applied.  The  roughening  of  the 
negative  could  be  safely  doue  with  a little  cuttle-fish 
powder,  which  is  rubbed  on  by  means  of  the  finger. 

The  Phii  graphischcs  Archie  contains  news  of  M. 
Schwab?  phototype  process.  The  results  are  stated  to  be 
analog ons  to  those  produced  by  M.  Albert's  process,  although 
the  grain  is  scarcely  so  fine ; the  plate  requires  no  more 
time  to  produce  than  an  ordinary  silver  print,  and  will 
yield  as  many  as  a thousand  impressions.  The  printing  is 
done  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  litho- 
graphic process. 

The  conditions  of  the  Voigtlander  prize  hare  been  settled  : 
a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  30  ducats  will  be  awarded  to 
the  discoverer  of  a dry-plate  process  which  surpasses  in  sen- 
sitiveness and  certainty  the  present  ordinary  methods.  The 
candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
prize  ;*  the  specimens  sent  in  most  bear  a cipher  or  design, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a sealed  letter  bearing  a similar 
device;  the  30th  September,  1*70,  is  the  last  day  on  which 
competitors  may  send  in  specimens  ; two  negatives  10  by 
12  at  least  must  be  forwarded,  accompanied  by  positive 
prints,  one  of  the  negatives  being  of  an  architectural  subject, 
and  the  other  of  a landscape,  containing  foliage  and  a per- 
spective of  at  least  a mile;  the  mode  of  operating  must  be 
detailed,  and  the  materials  required  for  the  purpose  enclosed, 
in  case  the  commission  may  wish  to  experiment  with  the 
same.  The  negatives  gaining  the  prize  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Vienna  Society. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society, 
M.  Carl  Haack  read  a communication  on  the  multiplication 
of  negatives  by  means  of  the  collodiachloride  process. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ASTURIAS,  SPAIN,  1*67-68. 

BT  “ TWO  JOH5S.” 

Perhaps  the  experiences  of  two  amateors  in  the  above  photo- 
graphically unknown  province  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers ; and  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
direct  the  attention  of  artists  to  this  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
we  venture  to  send  our  mite  to  your  records. 

We  left  London  June,  1867,  by  the  Str.  Murillo,  and 
arrived  in  three  days  at  Santander,  where  we  were  detained 
three  days  by  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  time  we 
devoted,  in  part,  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  and  fulness  of 
our  equipment,  and  also  to  begin  a few  views  on  an  bland 
where  we  were  permitted  to  land  each  day. 

Before  further  detail,  perhaps  the  particulars  of  our  outfit 
may  be  of  use.  A Kin  near  camera,  9 by  7 ; Dallmeyer’s 
wide-angle  lens,  8J  by  CJ ; a Horne  and  Thornthwaite  view 
lens,  9 by  7 ; an  Edwards’  tent;  a large  box  containing  collo- 
dion, bath,  chemicals,  4c. ; two  grooved  boxes  of  50  cleaned 
9 by  7 plates  each  ; a dozen  or  two  6.J  by  4}  and  4J  by  3J, 
also  a spare  lot  of  the  larger  size.  Our  collodion  was  Maw- 

* It  will  be  seen  that  actual  residence  in  Vienna  is  not  necessary  — 
Ed.  P.X. 
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A CONVENIENT  DARK  TENT. 

BY  THOMAS  GULLIVKK. 

Your  correspondent,  “ C.  W.  H.,”  in  last  week's  News, 
wishes  to  have  a few  particulars  respecting  a tent  for  work- 
ing 10  by  8 plates.  I now  offer  for  his  and  others  informa- 
tion my  experience  during  the  past  twelve  years  iu  making 
and  working  various  tents  and  developing-boxes,  which 
latter  have  many  advantages  over  tents.  A developing-box 
I prefer  for  many  reasons.  It  should  possess  strength  and 
lightness,  which  can  be  secured  by  making  it  of  thin  wood, 
backed  with  thin  canvas  glued  all  over  it  on  one  side.  This 
prevents  warping,  and  gives  great  strength  (panels  of 
carriages  are  done  this  way).  It  should  be  well  varnished, 
and  the  flexible  material  should  be  smooth,  to  avoid  dust. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  good  American 
cloth,  covered  on  the  outside  with  black  casban.  The  top 
should  be  sloping,  so  that  it  can  be  stowed  away  in  a 
railway  carriage  or  in  the  van ; and,  being  sloping,  there 
will  be  less  chance  of  heavy  boxes  being  put  on  the  top. 

The  less  loose  canvas  you  can  use  the  better,  as  it  harbours 
heaps  of  dust,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  settle  upon  the  plate 
during  development. 

I object  to  getting  inside,  on  account  both  of  the  loss  of 
time  and  heat,  and  other  inconveniences.  Such  a box,  with 
the  advantage  of  former  experience,  I have  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  I have  made  it  light  and  strong,  for  if  anyone 
fondly  imagines  that  a tent  on  wheels  can  be  used  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  he  is  deceived.  Soon  a»  I can  I will  send 
a full  description  of  the  box  ; the  weight,  when  packed  and 
when  empty,  size,  &c. 

The  boxes  and  tents  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
have  been  quite  enough  to  make  anyone  faint  at  the  idea 
of  lugging  such  a heap  of  useless  lumber  about  iu  a rough 
country  on  a hot  summer’s  day.  Let  me  describe  one  in 
general  terms,  which,  with  little  alteration,  will  answer  for 
many.  A large  black  box,  about  2 feet  long  by  19  inches 
wide  and  G inches  deep,  made  of  wood  nearly  one  inch 
thick,  and  heavy  enough  of  itself,  empty,  to  make  a good 
load,  has  in  it  a heavy  plate-box  for  the  clean  plates  (this 
is  unnecessary),  another  plate-box  for  draining  (this  might 
be  half  the  weight),  a tin  box  holding  about  a half  gallon 
of  water,  and  a tube  and  stop-cock,  when  about  G or  8 ounces 
of  water  would  be  sufficient.  Add  to  all  this,  about  double 
the  number  of  bottles  that  are  required,  and  to  support  all 
this  load  is  a firm,  wc!l-m  ide  stand,  with  a cast  iron  top, 
useful,  no  doubt,  but  dreadfully  heavy.  The  whole  affair 
is  near  upon  three-fourths  of  a hundred  weight.  The 
weight  of  box,  ready  packed  for  a day’s  work,  should  not 
exceed  18  or  19  pounds,  including  stand  and  all.  If  it  is 
more,  wet  plate  photography  is  a bore,  and  the  amateur  had 
better  trust  to  the  mercies  of  dry  plates. 


FIXING  NEGATIVES  WITH  HYPOSULPHITE. 

BY  RUSSELL  SEDOFIELD. 

I think  that  I can  satisfy  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hele, 
with  respect  to  the  safety  of  negatives  fixed  with  hypo.  I 
have  had  a pretty  large  experience  with  it,  under  all  sorts 
of  circumstan;es,  at  home  and  on  journeys,  and  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  perfect  safety,  if  only  reasonable  care 
be  taken  in  washing  the  plate.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
error  lies.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a large  quantity  of 
water  is  required,  and  that  if  a gallon  or  two  be  poured  over 
a stereo  plate,  it  is  sufficient.  But  I think  it  is  soaking 
that  does  the  job. 

Let  me  describe  my  ordinary  practice  when  from  home 
and  water  is  not  too  plentiful.  I first  flush  the  plate  with 
a few  goes  of  water,  rocking  it  a little,  and  also  wash  the 
back.  This  removes  all  the  surface  hypo.  It  then  goes 
into  a flat  ebonite  dish  of  water,  where  it  remains  till  the 
next  is  ready,  or  during  the  packing  of  the  apparatus,  and 
then  receives  a final  flush  or  two  of  fresh  water.  This  dish 


does  not  require  renewal  with  every  "plate.  There  seems 
very  little  hypo  to  soak  out,  but  it  is  just  that  little  that 
does  the  mischief.  The  recent  fire  on  my  premises  has  led 
to  a grand  rummaging  out  of  old  negatives,  and  I caa  say 
that  although  I am  not  such  an  ass  as  never  to  have  a 
failure  (for  I’ve  had  plenty,  and  trust,  rather  than  hope,  to 
meet  many  more),  my  plates  are,  at  any  rate,  free  from  the 
hypo  disease,  whether  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  tine  hair-like 
cracks,  or  honeycomb  risings  of  the  film,  with  all  of  which, 
and  a great  many  other  queer  phenomena,  a photographic 
printer  is  pretty  sure  to  make  acquaintance. 

And  lieie  let  me  warn  your  readers  against  stopping-out 
skies  or  any  large  spaces  with  water-colours,  and  particu- 
larly moist  colours.  Such  treatment  is  almost  certain  to 
spoil  the  negative.  The  effect  may  not  be  manifest  for 
years,  but  some  warm  day,  on  looking  out  the  negative  and 
putting  it  to  print,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
painted  parts  chip  and  peel  off,  exposing  the  bare  glass. 
The  cause  is  in  the  hygroscopic  vehicle  used — gum,  for 
instance,  which  expands  and  contracts  very  considerably, 
according  as  the  weather  is  damp  or  dry,  and  gradually 
loosens  the  adhesion  of  the  film.  I have  not  noticed  that 
gamboge  behaves  in  this  way,  though  I never  use  it  myself. 
Indeed,  it  is  a mystery  to  me  how  it  is  that  photographers 
seem  to  think  that  any  shade  of  yellow  must  be  more 
opaque  than  black.  I find  “ Bates's  Black  ” perfectly  safe, 
and  no  doubt  other  varnishes  of  the  same  character  are  so 
likewise. 

Norbiton,  l'2th  April,  1809. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PAINTINGS,  AND  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PIRACY* 

Th*  question  of  copyright  has  been  complicated,  in  a degree 
greater  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  by  the  introduc- 
tion and  development  of  photography.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  exclusive  right  of  copying  either  living  faces 
or  living  scenes  ; but  it  is  a very  simple  principle  which  the 
magistrates  are  acting  upon,  to  decide  that  wheu  a man  has 
purchased  a picture,  in  order  either  to  engrave  or  to  photo- 
graph it,  the  whole  belongs  to  him,  and  cannot  be  appro- 
priated by  any  one  else  without  fraud.  In  the  interests  of 
art  this  is  a view  which  ought  to  be  unflinchingly  upheld. 
We  notice  it,  because  over  the  minds  of  6ome  judicial 
authorities  there  appears  to  impend  a doubt  whether  a 
photograph  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a piracy  ? 
More  than  that,  a multitude  of  the  photographers  themselves 
deny  the  proposition  altogether.  Probably,  the  decision 
given  at  the  Guildhall  on  Wednesday  will  convince  these 
latter  gentlemen  that  their  argument  is  fallacious,  because, 
for  them,  a fine  of  £155,  with  the  alternative  oi  nine  months’ 
imprisonment,  may  be  more  persuasive  than  a quotation 
from  Renouard  or  Lowndes.  But  their  pleas,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  singularly  bold.  They  contend  that  the  photo- 
graph taken  from  the  engraving  of  a picture  is  not  an 
original  work.  They  forget,  or  pretend  to  forget,  that  the 
picture  itself  is  property.  And  so  they  proceed  to  pilfer,  at 
second  hand,  declaring  that  they  only  rob  a robber.  Now, 
the  law  expressly  provides  against  these  misappropriations, 
and  we  only  wish  that  in  all  the  police  courts  of  London 
it  were  more  equally  applied  ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  photography  assuming  a place  hitherto  occupied 
by  a more  legitimate  a:  t.  It  is  rendering  the  rewards  of 
genius  more  rare.  It  is  bringing  the  beauty  of  nature  home  to 
the  millions  cheaply,  satisfactorily,  and  to  the  great  despair 
of  students,  who  see  the  perspectives  of  their  future  lives 
blocked  up  by  the  camera  ami  the  chemical  bath.  But 
there  is  a possibility  of  reconciling  the  two  interests,  tempo- 
rarily hostile.  It  consists  in  this : as  the  artist,  formerly, 
when  the  age  of  “ magnificent  commissions  ’’  waned,  relied 
on  the  line  engraver,  who,  instead  of  the  “ Ten  Thousand 
a Year  ” class,  became  his  principal  patron,  and  made  a 
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fortune  for  himself  and  the  public  favourite  out  of  ten- 
guinea  11  proofs  ” and  guinea  “copies;”  so,  at  present,  that 
more  costly  system  having  been  superseded,  the  artist  paints 
and  makes  his  bargain  with  the  photographer.  The  pic- 
ture remains,  and  obtains  its  place  of  final  honour  iu  a 
gallery  ; but,  meanwhile,  the  world  wauts  to  see  and  possess 
it.  The  world  generally  will  not  wait,  in  our  time,  with 
the  steel  engraver’s  patience.  It  demands  an  early  supply. 
This  is  furnished,  and  no  unworthy  substitute  is  it  for  the 
laborious  results  of  a precious  labour  in  a past  day.  But 
there  still  lingers  — flourishes  even — a taste  for  line  en- 
graving. When,  therefore,  enterprising  artistic  firms  under- 
take to  meet  this  taste,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  continue  unless  the  law  gave  them  a copyright, 
and  protected  it.  The  art  of  engraving,  indeed,  would 
vanish  from  among  us  were  it  otherwise,  and  it  is  an  ait 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  It  could  not  survive, 
however,  if,  for  example,  a work  of  three  years’  toil,  pur- 
chased for  thousands  of  guineas,  immediately  upon  being 
offered  for  sale  could  be  reproduced  by  the  cheap  free-  . 
traders  of  photography,  and  hawked  all  over  the  town  as 
though  it  bore  the  original  stamp.  The  instinct  of  economy 
is  wonderfully  stronsr,  even  among  those  who  sympathise 
with  the  fine  arts.  It  is  very  tempting — a Millais  for  half- 
a-crown,  when  the  engraving  might  cost  five  guineas.  But, 
in  the  interim,  what  becomes  of  the  encouragement  to  genius, 
of  the  capitalists’  venture,  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
art  employed?  It  may  be  denounced  as  harshness  to  lay 
heavy  penalties  upon  an  individual  or  send  him  to  prison 
for  violating  a copyright;  but  a copyright  is  as  much 
property  as  a purse  or  a plate-chest,  and  the  man  who 
appropriates  it  without  authority  is  just  as  much  a thief. 
A sort  of  immoral  opinion  upon  this  subject  has  too  long 
prevailed,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that,  at  last,  a true 
construction  should  be  put  upon  the  law.  Let  the  cheap 
photographers  be  as  facile  as  they  please  ; they  must  not 
poach,  or,  if  they  do,  they  now  understand  pretty  well  how 
the  magistrates  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them.  The  fact, 
however,  which,  more  than  any  other,  justifies  severity,  is 
that  this  fraudulent  traffic  is  found  so  profitable  that  no 
penalties  imposed  under  the  existing  law  appear  to  have 
any  deterrent  eftect. 


THE  STEREOGRAPH. 

BT  PROFESSOR  JOHX  TOWLER,  M.D.* 


Answer  to  the  fifth  question. — Optically  speaking,  one  lens 
is  as  appropriate  as  another ; for  the  relative  distances  are 
preserved,  whether  the  focus  be  large  or  small  ; but  there 
are  circumstances  which,  of  necessity,  sometimes  require  a 
short  focus;  for  instance,  a precipitous  crag,  a tall  spire,  a 
deep  ravine — to  stereograph  these  the  short-focussed  lens,  the 
stereo-rectilinear,  or  some  equivalent  lens,  is  an  absolute  sine 
qua  non.  Again,  to  stereograph  an  extensive  landscape  ex- 
tending away  on  the  other  side  of  a broad  stream,  a lake,  or 
valley,  with  such  a lens — that  is,  with  the  short-focussed 
lens — would  be  quite  erroneous,  because  all  that  is  princi- 
pally required  in  this  stereograph  is  beyond  the  foreground, 
and  so  can  be  reproduced  boldly  by  a lor.g-focussed  lens 
alone.  The  choice,  therefore,  of  the  lens  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  view  to  be  stereographed. 

Answer  to  the  sixth  question. — The  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  deduced  or  derived  from  the  preceding  answers.  If 
the  stereographs  are  taken  by  lenses  the  distance  between 
whose  centres  coincide  in  magnitude  with  that  between  the 
pupils  of  your  eyes,  and  are  cut  out  of  this  width  precisely 
square  and  parallel,  then  such  a stereograph  will  be  easily 
superimposed,  will  produce  neither  pain  nor  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  requisite  relief ; whereas,  if  these  rules  are  set 
at  defiance,  and  the  stereographs  are  not  taken  of  the  proper 
size,  or,  even  if  they  are,  if  they  are  not  cut  out  square  and 


parallel,  and  not  mounted  square  and  parallel,  you  will  be 
troubled  with  distortion  in  the  solid  picture,  and  experience 
both  pain  and  difficulty  in  the  superimposition. 

Answer  to  the  seventh  question. — This  question  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  doubt  in  the  efficacy  or  advantages  of  a 
wide-angle  lens.  There  are  few  stereoscopic  leases  whose 
focal  lengths  are  less  than  2i  inches ; and  if  such  lenses 
will  produce  a sharp  picture  over  a circle  whose  diameter  is 
4 inches,  the  ordinary  rectangular  stereograph  can  easily  be 
cut  out  of  it  of  the  requisite  size  and  shape  all  over.  Let  us 
inquire,  therefore,  what  the  angle  of  view  is  in  this  special 
case.  By  trigonometry  this  turns  out  to  be  little  over  77°. 

A lens  of  the  same  focal  length  that  covers  a circle 
whose  diameter  is  three  inches  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  is  also  capacious  enough  for  stereoscopic  purposes, 
because  a rectangular  picture  two  inches  and  a half  wide  by 
two  inches  and  eight  tenths  can  be  cut  out  of  the  circle. 
A lens  of  this  capacity  has  an  angle  of  view  of  73°  41'. 

Such  lenses  as  the  two  just  mentioned  are  excellent, 
but  are  not  exactly  what  we  should  term  wide-angled 
lenses.  Let  the  angle  of  view  be  DO3  ; in  this  case  we  shall 
find  the  circle  which  it  covers  to  be  five  inches  for  a lens 
whose  focal  length  is  two  and  a half  inches.  This  latter 
lens  is  a wide-angle  lens.  Now,  several  photographers 
labour  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  wide-angle  lens 
contains  more  material  in  a given  space  than  a lens  of  the 
same  focal  length,  but  whose  angle  of  view  is  much  smaller; 
they  imagine  that  such  a lens  condenses,  as  it  were,  a land- 
scape into  any  desired  size.  The  stereograph  (two  and  a 
half  by  three  inches)  produced  by  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  lenses  contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
material,  and  each  corresponding  object  in  the  respective 
pictures  is  also  of  the  same  size.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
there  was  a good  reason  to  ask  the  question  : “ Of  what  use 
is  the  so-called  wide-angled  lens  in  stereography?” 

I will  now  answer  the  question.  The  two  narrow-angled 
lenses  above-mentioned  are  first-rate  lenses  in  stereography 
for  all  objects  which  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low — 
namely,  for  such  as  can  be  photographed  on  the  ground- 
glass  without  tilting  the  camera  either  up  or  down  ; for  if 
tilting  is  necessary,  it  shows  to  you  that  some  part  of  the 
picture  would  overstep  the  small  circle,  either  above  or 
below,  and  would  consequently  not  be  comprehended  in 
the  stereograph,  not  even  if  the  lens  could  be  either  elevated 
or  depressed  by  sliding  the  front.  When  the  circle  is  five 
inches  in  diameter  there  is  a large  excess  of  space  to  work 
in.  almost  enough  for  two  stereographs  on  the  same  plate. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  enabled  to  photograph  lofty 
steeples,  spires,  monuments,  or  deep  ravines,  iu  confined 
situations,  we  require  lenses  endowed  with  wide  angles  and 
of  short  focus  ; and  these  are  the  only  places,  together  with 
interiors,  iu  which  such  lenses  are  iudispensable. 


THE  ENAMELLING  PROCESS  FOR  PRINTS. 

BT  E.  A.  KC3EL.* 

I notice  that  parties  are  troubled  to  succeed  in  enamelling 
photographs  properly,  and  having  had  much  trouble  myself 
in  the  same  direction  previous  to  attaining  the  perfection  I 
have  brought  the  process  to,  I propose  to  describe  the 
method  which  I find  entirely  successful,  trusting  that  it  may 
do  good  to  others. 

Materials  Needed. 

1.  Thick  plate  glass  8^  by  10^  inches. 

2.  Newly-made  collodion. 

3.  French  transparent  or  Cox’s  gelatine. 

4.  A pitcher  to  hold  the  gelatine. 

5.  A flat  porcelain  dish  larger  than  the  glass. 

6.  A wooden  roller  10  inches  long  and  1 inch  diameter. 

7.  A clamp  10  inches  wide,  made  as  described  below. 


* Continued  from  p.  164. 
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8.  A strip  of  sheeting  10  inches  wide  and  long  as 
convenient. 

9.  A regular  joiner’s  glue -pot. 

10.  Card-inonnts  printed  with  six  or  more  cards  on  each 
sheet  as  per  drawing  below. 


First  Operation. 

Clean  the  glasses  well,  and,  after  they  are  dry,  rub  them 
with  the  following  mixture  : — 

No.  1. — Alcohol  4 ounces 

Rotten-stone  enough  to  make  it  creamy 
Nitric  acid  ...  ...  ...  20  drops 

Water  ...  ...  . . 4 ounces 

No.  2. — Alcohol  4 ounces 

Pure  nitric  acid  ...  ...  20  drops 

Rub  the  glasses  well  with  the  first  mixture,  and  then 
finish  and  polish  it  with  the  secoud,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  next  operation  (remember,  we  use  no  washes;  it  is 
superfluous),  which  is  to  coat  the  plates  with  collodion  made 
as  follows : — 


Sulph.  ether  (cone,  fluid)  ...  G ounces 
Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 „ 

Helion  cotton  (No.  2)  ...  ...  54  grains 

Let  the  above  settle,  or  filter  for  immediate  use  ; now  remove 
all  dust  from  the  plates,  and  coat  them  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  collodion  becomes  thoroughly  dry,  the  plates  are 
ready  for  the  next  operation.  Two  or  three  hours’  drying  is 
enough,  or  you  may  dry  them  over  a hot  iron,  but  it  is 
better  to  let  them  dry  slowly. 

Third  Operation. 

Having  procured  some  card-mounts  11  by  9 inches,  with 
six  cards  printed  thereon  in  red  ink,  or  any  other  colour  you 
choose  (but  remember,  the  card-mounts  ought  not  to  be  too 
thick,  and  printed  with  good  ink,  that  will  not  d:ssolve  and 
flow  over  your  prints  during  the  enamelling),  take  a long 
strip  of  sheeting  a little  wider  than  your  mounts,  wet  it 
thoroughly,  and  stretch  it  out  on  a piece  of  glass  as  large  as 
the  mounts.  Now  lay  one  of  the  card-mounts  on  it,  printed 
side  up  ; now  lay  another  upon  it,  printed  side  down,  and 
lay  the  wet  cloth  over  it ; then  another  two  on  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  described,  and  cover  up  with  the 
cloth ; and  so  on  until  all  card-mounts  are  within  the  folds 
of  the  wet  cloth.  Now  lay  another  plate  of  glass  on  the 
top,  and  set  something  heavy  right  on  them,  and  let  them 
get  thoroughly  dampened. 


Fourth  Operation. 

Procure  some  of  the  best  gelatine  (French  transparent 
cases,  or  Cooper’s  isinglass,  which  I prefer,  as  I think  it  is 
more  tenacious,  and  not  so  brittle  when  dry),  and  take  of — 


Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ouuces 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ,, 


glass  ; set  it  on  a table  ; lay  one  of  the  collodionized  plates 
into  the  dish,  collodiou  side  up.  Now  take  one  of  the 
damp  card- mounts  out  of  the  wet  cloth,  and  lay  it,  print 
down,  upon  the  glass.  Put  on  the  end  towards  you  the 
clamp  to  hold  the  card-mount  down  to  the  glass,  about 
three-quaiters  of  an  inch.  Now  bend  backwards  to  you 
the  card-mount.  Then  flow  over  the  glass  next  to  where 
the  clamp  holds  the  board  down  to  the  plate,  crossways,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  warm  gelatine.  (Practice  will 
soon  teach  how  much.)  Do  not  flow  on  too  much — and 
worse,  if  too  little.  Having  done  this,  seize  the  card-mount 
with  your  left  hand,  and,  with  the  right,  the  roller.  Bend 
the  card-mount  down  towards  the  glass,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  press  your  roller  steadily,  with  the  right  hand,  down 
upon  the  board,  three  inches  from  where  the  clamp  holds 
the  board  and  glass  together.  Roll  from  you,  as  you  lay 
the  board  down,  and  you  will  squeeze  out  the  superfluous 
gelatine.  Then  take  off  the  clamp.  Turn  your  glass  (the 
side  where  the  clamp  held  the  board)  from  you.  Press, 
with  a slight  pressure,  upon  the  middle  of  the  card-mount, 
and  roll  from  you  again,  as  b -fore,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
superfluous  gelatine  will  be  pressed  out  into  the  dish.  Now 
take  your  glass,  with  the  pictures,  and  lay  it  down  upon  a 
flat  board  or  table,  and  set  some  weight  upon  it — a five- 
pound  bottle,  &c. 

Having  finished  enamelling,  let  them  lay  about  half  an 
hour  with  the  weights  upon  them.  Then  take  them  up, 
and  lay  them  some  place  to  dry  slowly,  bnt  thoroughly ; when, 
after  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  you  may  cut  around 
them  with  a penknife,  and  they  will  leave  the  glass  readily, 
and  with  a beautiful  polish.  Do  not  try  to  pull  them  off; 
generally  they  will  come  off  themselves  when  dry. 

I send  a card  copy  of  the  clamp  I use,  and  also  the 


roller.  A wood-cut  will  make  them  plain.  The  clamp,  as 
you  see,  is  made  of  three  spring  clothes-pins,  and  the  roller 
I made  of  a broomstick. 


Put  the  gelatine  and  water  in  a glue-pot,  and  the  same  in  a 
kettle  with  water  ; set  on  a fire  to  boil.  The  gelatine  will 
soon  melt,  and  when  melted,  filter  through  a liueu  or  cotton 
cloth  into  a clean  pitcher,  and  let  it  cool  down  to  100°  Fall. 
While  the  cooling  is  going  on  we  will  prepare  for  tea. 

The  Fifth  Operation — the  Mounting  of  the  Prints. 

Dampen  the  prints  in  a wet  cloth,  or  in  any  way  to  suit 
your  own  convenience.  Now  take  one  of  the  dampened 
card-mounts,  lay  it  on  a sheet  of  glass,  and  mount  the 
prints  with  gum  arabic,  a little  thicker  than  is  generally 
used  to  mount  plain  prints.  Having  mounted  your  prints, 
return  the  mounted  board  into  the  wet  cloth,  but,  this  time, 
so  that  they  are  back  to  back,  else  the  prints  will  stick 
together,  and  you  will  have  trouble  in  taking  them  out  of 
the  cloth.  The  prints  being  all  mounted  and  again  returned 
to  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  get  ready  for  the 

Sixth  Operation,  or  the  Enamelling. 

Take  a flat,  shallow,  porcelain  dish,  larger  than  the 


Failures. 

1.  Blisters  before  drying — The  gelatine  is  too  thick  and 
too  warm,  and  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  not  enough. 

2.  Blisters  after  drying — The  gelatine  is  too  thin  or  too 
hot,  or  you  pressed  too  hird  on  the  rollers. 

3.  The  cards  will  not  leave  the  glass  after  they  are  dry  — 
The  collodion  was  not  tough  enough,  the  gelatine  was  too 
hot,  the  old  glasses  had  not  been  carefully  cleaned,  or  dried 
by  artificial  heat,  or  you  forgot  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
alcohol  for  polishing. 

After  the  card-mounts  are  removed  from  the  glasses,  put 
them  (the  glasses)  into  cold  water,  and  the  gelatine  will 
swell  up,  and  can  bo  easily  removed. 

Hoping  this  will  prove  some  service  to  my  fellow-photo- 
graphers, I give  this,  my  dear-bought  experience,  to  those 
noble  spirits  who  have  contributed  so  much  for  the  good  of 
our  beautiful  art,  thinking  this  will  not  interfere  with 
B.  and  R.  patent  applied. 

Oroville,  January  24 th,  18G9. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HINTS. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA* 

Wet  Plates. 

Keeping  Wet  Plates. — Every  one  knows  that  when  it  is 
required  to  keep  plates  for  a considerable  time  between 
sensitizing  and  development,  certain  troubles  are  likely  to 
occur,  prominent  amongst  which  is  that  of  marbled  stains. 

These  stains  are  of  two  sorts  ; those  that  occur  anywhere 
on  the  plate,  and  those  that  appear  at  the  two  corners  that 
were  lowest  in  the  slide.  The  first  may  generally  be  ob- 
viated (as  I showed  some  time  back)  by  curtailing  the 
interval  between  coating  and  plunging  into  the  bath  to 
the  smallest  possible  amount.  But  this  precaution  does  not 
avail  to  prevent  the  trouble  at  the  corners,  which  indeed  is, 
of  course,  to  some  extent  kept  down  by  a very  careful  wiping 
of  the  glass  corners  in  the  slide,  and  other  well-known  pre- 
cautions. 

I had  recently  occasion  to  keep  some  8 by  10  plates  for 
about  half  an  hour  after  sensitizing,  and  had  much  trouble 
with  the  stains  at  the  corners.  Every  care  was  taken.  The 
glass  corners  were  perfectly  cleaned  between  each  plate. 
Each  plate,  after  sensitizing  in  a bath,  itself  in  excellent 
condition,  was  replunged  into  another  GO  ounce  bath  per- 
fectly new,  and  kept  exclusively  for  this  office  of  bringing 
the  plates  to  a perfect  condition  to  meet  their  delay  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  they  were  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly 
on  pieces  of  blotting-paper  several  times  changed  before 
placing  in  the  slides,  and  that  blotting-paper  was  invariably 
placed  along  the  lower  edge.  Still,  although  the  plates 
were  perfect  in  other  respects,  these  mat  silver  stains  at  the 
corners  would  occasionally  show  themselves,  and  rise  an 
inch  or  two  into  the  plate. 

I at  last  hit  upon  a remedy  which,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, is  new.  Others  may  have  used  it,  but  I have  never 
seen  it  in  print,  or  heard  of  its  being  used.  It  is  but  a 
slight  modification  of  what  is  often  done,  but  this  slight 
modification  just  makes  the  difference  between  effectiveness 
and  the  reverse.  I procured  a sheet  of  extremely  thick,  soft 
blotting-pad,  and  cut  strips  the  length  of  the  plate,  and 
about  lj  inches  wide.  Such  strips  have  often  been  applied 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  but  the  difference  is  in  the 
manner  of  applying.  I fold  a crease  the  length  of  the 
strip,  and  about  Jth  of  an  inch  wide,  pressing  it  down 
sharply,  then  opening  out  to  a right  angle.  Having  placed 
the  well-drained  plate  in  the  shield,  1 slide  it  up  a little, 
and  slip  the  £th  of  an  inch  portion  under  the  plate.  I do 
not  mean  under  the  face  of  the  plate — this  would  have  many 
objections — but  under  the  edge.  The  broad  part  of  the  strip 
now  lies  flat  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  with  its  narrow,  bent 
border  under  the  edge,  and  touching  the  edge  (not  the  face) 
of  the  collodion  film,  from  which  it  continues  to  receive  the 
drainings,  which  the  broad  part  behind  carries  away  and 
keeps  from  collecting. 

To  show  the  effectual  action  of  this  arrangement,  the  fol- 
lowing may  suffice.  The  first  time  I made  the  trial,  it  was 
with  the  8 by  10  plate  turned  long  way  up  and  down.  The 
plate  was  well  drained  upon  blotting-paper,  several  times 
changed  before  putting  into  the  slide.  Nevertheless,  on 
examining  the  protecting  strip  when  the  plate,  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  after,  was  taken  out,  the  bath  solution  had 
risen  in  places  an  inch  from  the  lower  edge.  Perfect  free- 
dom from  stains  was  obtained  ; whereas,  inthe  case  without 
tt is  description  of  protection,  very  bad  ones  would  have 
resulted.  Simple  as  the  method  is,  I find  it  very  valuable, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  tries  it  in  loug  ex- 
posures will  ever  neglect  it. 

Glass  Bath. — Endless  trouble  is  experienced  by  photo- 
graphers in  consequence  of  using  porcelain  and  other  baths 
instead  of  glass.  The  former  may  often  answer  every 
purpose,  but  the  glass  is  always  right.  Glass  may  appear 
more  liable  to  break,  but  with  common  care  it  is  very  safe. 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Dry  Plates. 

Drying. — The  paramount  necessity  of  exactest  care  in 
drying  the  plates  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  An 
important  point  is  this,  that  the  appearance  of  a plate  can 
never  be  depended  upon  to  indicate  whether  it  is  dry  or  not ; 
for  a plate  may  look  dry,  and  yet  retain  enough  moisture 
to  seriously  diminish  its  sensibility,  if  evenly  distributed 
which  the  chances  are  a hundred  to  one  it  will  not  be.’ 
And  if  unevenly  distributed,  the  sensitiveness  of  different 
parts  of  the  plate  will  be  unequal,  and  stains  and  spottiness 
will  eventually  result.  These  will,  in  most  cases,  be  ascribed 
to  the  defective  nature  of  the  process,  or  to  the  often  asserted 
essentially  uncertain  nature  of  dry  plates. 

As,  then,  the  appearance  of  a dry  plate  affords  no  suffi- 
cient criterion  as  to  its  thorough  dryness,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a regular  system  of  drying,  which  the  experi- 
ence of  the  operator  shows  him  to  be  in  every  case  sufficient. 

In  a close  box  over  sulphuric  acid,  plates  dry  slowly,  but 
very  thoroughly  and  eveuly.  Even  with  a liberal  supply 
of  acid  frequently  lenewed,  I do  not  consider  them  safe 
short  of  twenty-four  hours. 

By  the  direct  application  of  heat,  plates  may,  of  course, 
be  dried  through  and  through  in  a few  minutes.  Never- 
theless, £ do  not  like  the  method.  The  drying  has  seemed 
to  me  less  regular  and  the  plates  less  sensitive.  Further, 
there  is  with  many  collodions  a tendency  to  split  if  dried 
fast.  Collodion  that  never  splits  when  dried  slowly  will 
sometimes  fly  entirely  to  shreds  when  dried  rapidly  ; I have 
lately  seen  this  happen  with  drying  against  a pan  of  hot 
water. 

It  is  also,  I think,  a bad  plan  to  put  newly-made  plates 
to  dry  in  a dark-box  along  with  others  already  half  dry  or 
quite  dry.  After  a set  of  plates  has  been  made,  it  is  best 
to  make  no  more  within  twenty-four  hours,  then  remove  the 
dry  plates  into  a storing-box  or  into  slides,  and  put  the 
new  ones  in. 

Examining  plates  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on  is 
another  certain  source  of  trouble;  a plate  so  disturbed  will 
always  develop  irregularly.  Systematic  work  is  absolutely 
essential  in  dry-plate  photography  ; the  operator  feels  his 
way,  and  having  decided  that  a certain  course  leads  to 
success,  he  follows  that  exactly,  unless,  indeed,  he  inten- 
tionally wishes  to  try  variations  and  note  results;  or,  il 
plates  are  to  be  made  with  shorter  intervals  than  the  .above, 
then  two  or  more  drying-boxes  should  be  provided,  and,  in 
all  cases,  those  that  are  once  in  should  be  left  undisturbed 
until  taken  out  for  use  or  storing. 

Hot  Developers.  — The  use  of  the  developer  hot  is  a most 
powerful  aid  in  dry-plate  photography.  Various  degrees 
of  heat  are  useful.  A tepid  developer  may  be  in  all,  or 
nearly  all  cases,  advantageously  applied  ; a shorter  exposure 
is  sufficient,  and  considerable  time  may  be  saved  in  the 
development,  especially  in  cold  or  cool  weather. 

The  actually  hot  developer  will,  of  course,  be  reserved 
for  those  cases  in  which  the  first  treatment  applied  indicates 
that  the  exposure  has  been  insufficient.  In  this  way  a much 
more  harmonious  negative  will  bo  got,  than  if  it  be 
attempted  to  force  out  the  image  with  one  at  the  ordinary 
temperature;  for  the  water  supplied  by  the  street  pipes 
is  always,  even  in  summer,  lower  than  the  temperature  of 
an  ordinary  room,  and  the  plate  is  instantly  cooled  by  the 
developer  coming  into  contact  with  it. 

There  is  a certain  analogy  between  the  action  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  influence  of  the  chemicals  themselves,  which 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Heat  acts  like  pyrogallic  acid 
in  forcing  out  detail  and  strengthening  the  action  of  the 
ammonia  (in  the  alkaline)  or  of  the  silver  (in  the  acid) 
development.  Cold  may  be  compared  to  the  action  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  alkaline,  or  of  acetic  or  citric 
acid  in  the  acid  development.  The  control  of  these 
agencies  is  easily  understood  and  obtained,  and  affords  a 
new  and  useful  element  of  power  in  the  development. 
When  a set  of  dry  plates  are  to  be  developed,  it  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  place  a vessel  of  hot  water  beside  one 
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before  commencing,  and  vary  the  temperature  of  the  appli- 
cation according  to  the  indications  obtained.  In  nine  cases 
ont  of  ten,  a tepid  developer  will  be  found  mote  pleasant 
to  work  with  than  a cold  one.  The  full  advantage  of  the 
warmth  is  best  got  by  developing  in  a pan. 


groarbimjs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  April  13th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  tho  chair. 

Tlio  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  road  and  confirmed, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  tho 
Society:  Messrs.  H.  Bailey,  G.  Salting,  II.  Ashdown,  and 
J.  Waller. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  tho  P.oyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  then  read  a 
very  complete  and  interesting  paper  on  the  history,  manufac- 
ture, properties,  and  application  of  gun-cotton,  illustrated  by 
some  very  successful  experiments. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  asked  what  method  of  diying  was 
found  most  safe  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Brown  said  it  was  dried  in  stoves  at  a temperature  of 
120°,  which  was  quite  safe.  Indeed,  it  might  be  raised  to  150° 
without  risk. 

Mr.  Spiller,  referring  to  Mr.  Brown’s  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  perfect  washing— as  washing  with  a dilute  alkali — 
as  a preventive  of  spontaneous  decomposition,  said  that  the  collo- 
dion film  after  fixation  was  practically  in  the  condition  of  gun- 
cotton washed  with  a dilute  alkali  to  ensure  entire  elimination 
of  all  trace  of  acid,  and  hence,  probably,  the  perfect  safety  of 
these  films  which  was  universal  in  photography.  He  wished 
to  refer  to  the  beautiful  modification  of  Dr.  Liesegang,  known 
as  papyroxyline.  He  had  recently  examined  some  samples  I 
placed  in  his  hand  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  I 
Mr.  Solomon.  He  found  them  perfectly  soluble,  in  about  the  | 
proportion  of  ordinary  pyroxyline,  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and  | 
alcohol,  yielding  a fine  film,  perfectly  structureless,  not  con-  I 
trading  in  any  unusual  degree  after  drying,  and  having  no 
tendency  to  dissolve  when  spirit  varnish  was  applied.  As  yet 
he  had  not  had  opportunity  for  comparative  experiments  as  to  | 
sensitiveness. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Tho  Chairman,  in  cordial  terms,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Alter  being  duly  acknowledged, 

Mr.  Sou  mon  exhibited  a number  of  very  fine  prints  on  the 
Obernetter  collodio-chloride  paper,  which  were  much  admired, 
their  rare  delicacy  being  made  apparent  by  comparison  with 
albuminize  1 paper  prints  from  the  same  negatives  shown  with 
them.  .Mr.  Solomon  also  distributed  examples  of  tho  paper. 

Mr.  Phillips  exhibited  a model  for  a photographer’s  veloci- 
pede, to  carry  the  tent,  &c.,  for  operations  in  the  field. 

After  announcing  tho  description  and  demonstration  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  carbon  process  at  the  next  meeting,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


North  London  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Myddelton  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  iust.,  Mr.  Cooper  in  tho 
chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  wore  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr  Barnett,  tho  Honorary  Secretary,  then  exhibited  in  tho 
magic  lantern  a fine  selection  of  photographic  slides,  numbering 
seventy  or  eighty,  contribtued  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  consisting 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Hammersmith,  Messrs  Pumphrey, 
and  others.  Tho  exhibition  was  very  successful  and  satisfactory. 

After  votes  of  thanks,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  moeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  of  London  College,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the  chair. 
Tho  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  Cobb  exhibited  a fine  example  of  the  new  photo-crayon 
portrait,  together  with  the  negative  from  which  it  was  produced, 
illustrating  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a soft,  clean,  well- 


modelled  transparency,  suited  to  photo-crayon  work,  from  a very 
intense  negative.  He  also  exhibited  a couple  of  fine  enlarge- 
ments on  wet  collodion,  toned  with  gold,  and  transferred  to 
white  paper.  Somo  conversation  on  tho  subject  ot  transferring 
collodion  prints  ensued,  in  tho  course  of  which  Mr.  Cobb 
remarked  that  ho  preferred  to  transfer  the  film  whilst  wet,  the 
chief  difficulty  he  experienced  being  a tendency  at  times  in 
the  film  to  crack. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  some  photographs  of  velocipedes,  and 
a conversation  on  the  subject  followed. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  an  exceedingly  convenient  and 
portable  vehicle  for  carrying  a tent  and  other  photographic 
apparatus.  It  consisted  of  a light  fiat  box,  with  handle  to  carry 
it.  In  the  box  were  axle,  wheels,  handle,  &c.,  which  were 
quickly  and  easily  attached  to  the  box,  so  as  to  form  a two- 
wheeled hand-truck.  After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Blanchard,  according  to  arrangement,  introduced  tho 
subject  from  the  Question-Box,  “ What  is  tho  principle  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  extreme  sensitiveness  in  wet  collo- 
dion?" Ho  did  not  intend,  ho  remarked,  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  subject  himself,  but  rather  to  set  the  ball  rolling, 
which  might  be  caught  up  by  other  hands,  and  an  interest- 
ing discussion  evoked.  He  would  observe,  first,  that  a primary 
element  in  the  question  was  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath. 
In  the  old  days,  when  simply  iodized  collodion  was  used,  the 
30-grain  bath,  which  had  been  decided,  in  some  arbitrary  way, 
was  the  standard  strength,  answered  well  enough  ; but  now, 
when  bromides  were  freely  used,  a 40-graiu,  or  even  a 50-grain 
bath  was  frequently  imperative.  A common  error,  too,  in 
relation  to  this  was  the  tendency  in  photographers  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  bath  got  weaker  with  working,  and  required 
replenishing  with  silver.  On  tho  quostion  of  collodion,  ho 
would  just  throw  out  one  or  two  hints  to  aid  discussion.  Ho 
might  remark  at  the  outset  that  he  had  suffered  for  many  years 
from  “Hardwich  on  the  brain,”  and  Mr.  Russell  Mannors  Gordon 
had  recently  informed  him  that  ho  had  suffered  in  like  manner, 
so  misleading,  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  were 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Hardwich.  Theu;eof  acids  at  a high 
temperature  ho  considered  all  wrong.  He  preferred  a low 
temperature,  and  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  could  bo 
added  without  producing  an  insoluble  cotton.  In  salting,  ho 
thought  that  excellent  results  were  obtained  by  using  4 graius 
of  iodide  and  2 grains  of  bromide  per  ounce.  A collodion  so 
prepared,  and  kept  six  months,  would  give  good  results.  Such 
a collodion  might  probably  bo  horny  and  repellont  when  first 
made,  but  when  kept  six  months,  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
Mr.  England,  its  physical  qualities  would  bo  found  to  bo  satis- 
factory. If  the  collodion  were  required  for  immediate  use,  ho 
would  recommend  not  more  than  half  a graiu  of  bromide  to  tho 
ounce.  Such  a collodion  would  work  when  fresh  better  than 
one  containing  2 grains  per  ounce.  Again,  if  that  containing 
half  a grain  were  kept  for  an  hour  after  exciting,  the  result 
would  be  stained  and  useless,  whilst  that  with  2 grains  would, 
under  similar  circumstances,  yield  a good  negative. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  if,  in  using  a strong  bath,  Mr. 
Blanchard  took  care  to  have  it  well  iodized. 

Mr.  Blanchard  never  iodized  a bath  at  all,  except  by  leaving 
a plate  in  for  a short  time. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  found  a 35-grain  bath  imperfectly 
iodized  givo  less  sensitiveness  than  a 23-grain  bath  well 
iodized. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  tho  manufacture  of  pyroxyline, 
said  he  presumed  that  Mr.  Blanchard  would  call  a temperaturo 
of  150°  or  100°  high  : what  would  he  call  a low  temperature? 

Mr.  Blanchard:  About  110°. 

Tho  Chairman  thought  that  the  best  collodion  could  not  bo 
produced  so  readily  from  one  kind  of  soluble  cotton  as  from  two 
kinds  of  distinct  qualities,  one  made  at  a high  temperaturo  (say 
150°  or  160°),  and  ono  made  at  a much  lower  temperature.  A 
collodion  from  a mixture  ot  two  such  cettons  gave,  in  his  experi- 
ence, a film  with  the  best  physical  and  chemical  qualities.  This 
idea  was  borne  out  by  tho  empirical  practice  of  many  photo- 
graphers, who  mixed  the  collodious  of  different  makers.  Mr. 
Blanchard  had  stated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  4 grains 
of  an  iodide  and  2 grains  of  a bromide.  Did  ho  consider  that 
this  gavo  the  greatest  sensitiveness  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  this  much  deponded  on  conditions. 
Ho  would  illustrate  by  describing  a curious  experiment.  Ho 
once  was  trying  a collodion  containing  4 grains  of  mixed 
iodides  and  4 grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  against  the  collo- 
dion of  an  eminent  maker,  U3ing  an  ordinary  40-grain  bath. 
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Tho  highly  bromized  collodion  gave  a feeble,  foggy  picture, 
■whilst  tho  commercial  sample  worked  well,  and  gave  a bright 
picture.  He  then  increased  tho  strength  of  tho  bath  to 
50  grains  per  ounce,  and  tried  again.  The  highly  bromized 
collodion  now  gave  a magnificent  picture,  whilst  the  other  was 
very  much  inferior,  besides  being  less  sensitive.  IIo  thought 
that  this  result  was  borne  out  by  tho  practice  of  the  Ameiicans, 
who  used  much  more  highly  sailed  collodions  and  much 
stronger  baths  than  were  employed  in  this  country,  as  he 
believed  Mr.  Simpson  would  confirm  him  in  stating. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  that  both  in  America  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  this  practice  prevailed. 

Tho  Chairman  referred  to  au  experiment  with  two  samples 
of  collodion,  ono  salted  with  bromido  only,  the  other  with 
iodides  only.  They  were  treated  in  all  respects  the  same, 
and  exposed  together  with  a twin  lens  camera.  Ho  found 
scarcely  any  sensible  diftcrence.  The  bath  contained  50  grains 
to  the  ounce.  Both  plates  were  developed  with  iron. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  a highly 
salted  collodion  and  a strong  bath  unquestionably  gave  greater 
sensitiveness  than  the  opposite  conditions.  He  woiked  with 
a bath  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  containing,  perhaps,  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a drop  of  nitric  acid  to  each  quart 
of  bath  solution.  Ho  did  not  use  mixed  samples  of  soluble 
cotton,  but  one  kind,  made  at  a temperature  of  about  110°, 
with  acids  containing  as  much  as  would  yield  a cotton  dis- 
solving slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  it  objectionable  to  mix  the  collo- 
dions of  different  makers,  as  the  salts  they  contained  might 
not  harmonize,  and  he  believed  pinhole's,  &c.,  were  often  the 
result. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  if  a collodion  containing  iodido  of 
potassium  were  added  to  another  containing  much  bromide, 
this  would  occur,  as  bromide  of  potassium  would  be  formed,  and 
would  crystallize  out  of  the  solution. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  nevertheless  possible  to  mix  the 
collodions  of  several  of  the  loading  makers  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Fitch,  referring  to  the  necessity  of  frequently  strength- 
ening the  silver  bath,  asked  if  the  evaporation  would  not  keep 
up  the  strength. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  of  course  it  might ; much  would  depend 
on  circumstances  as  to  the  degree. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  if  Mr.  Blanchard  had  tried  glycoriue 
in  collodion. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had,  without  much  advantage. 

Mr.  Henderson  found  it  valuable  in  preventing  rapid  dry- 
ing of  the  film  in  hot  weather. 

Some  conversation  followed  on  a plan,  mentioned  .by  Mr. 
Henderson,  for  keeping  plates  ready  coated  with  collodion 
ready  for  tho  nitrate  bath,  by  placing  them  in  an  air-tight  box 
containing  a little  ether  and  alcohol  at  the  bottom.  In  answer 
to  questions, 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  a strong  developer  permitted  short 
exposure,  and  was  valuable,  therefore,  in  instantaneous  work. 
For  instance,  if  a TJ-grain  iron  solution  were  used  for  ordinary 
work,  a 30-grain  solution  oil  the  same  work  would  permit  the 
exposure  to  be  reduced  one-half. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  deve- 
loper would  not  answer  better  still. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  not.  When  working  instantaneous 
work  in  a tent  in  summer,  the  temperature  was  always  high 
enough. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  this  point, 

Mr.  Blanchard  said,  in  answer  to  questions,  that  he  reduced 
tho  proportion  of  acetic  acid  as  ho  increased  the  strength  of 
the  iron  solution.  For  ordinary  work  he  used  a 15-grain  deve- 
loper, with  1 ounce  of  acid  in  20  ounces  of  developer. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  found  it  useful  to  incroase  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  in  tho  bath,  and  decreaso  it  in  his  developer.  Ho 
always  liked  to  uso  a new  iron  solution  ; it  developed  more 
rapidly,  and  gave  greater  softness. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Henderson  described  a plan  whereby  ho  had  got  very 
sensitive  plates.  He  excited  a plate  and  exposed  it  to  light, 
washed  it,  treated  it  with  a solution  of  an  iodido,  washed  again, 
and  again  resensitized.  The  plate  would  then  give  fine  and 

very  rapid  results. 

In  answer  toaquestion  as  to  the  cause  of  films  leaving  the  glass, 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  thero  were  many  causes  : cotton  made 
with  strong  acids,  the  use  of  an  acid  silver  bath,  and,  above  all, 
damp  or  dirty  plates. 


A conversation  on  the  use  of  two  baths  followod,  and  on  the 
modes  of  securing  non-actinic  light  by  means  of  orange  chrome, 
by  iodine  in  varnish,  by  means  of  cadmium  yellow,  &c.  After 
some  concluding  remarks  from  the  Chairman, 

It  was  announced  that  the  May  meeting  would  be  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  and  conversation  on  specimens,  which  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  bring,  either  of  their  own  work  or  that  of 
others. 

It  was  also  announced  that  at  tho  Juno  meeting  Mr.  Hen- 
derson would  read  a paper  describing  a simple  method  of 
getting  crayon-like  effects  in  photographs.  The  proceedings 
then  terminated. 


&alk  iu  tbt  gtubia. 

Re-development  of  an  Image  after  its  Removal  by 
Nitric  Acid. — A very  singular  experiment  was  described  to 
us  a few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Fothergill.  ne  took  a collodio- 
albumen  negative,  and  dissolved  the  image  with  nitric  acid, 
leaving  a bare  transparent  film,  lie  then  proceeded  to  treat  it 
again  with  pyro  and  silver,  by  which  the  image  was  re-deve- 
loped perfectly,  as  at  first.  This  was  repeated  three  times, 
the  image  reappearing  each  time  with  all  its  original  charac- 
teristics, every  marking,  spot,  or  stain  being  reproduced  as 
faithfully  as  the  image,  in  its  due  gradation.  This  experiment 
bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  Mr.  Young,  in  which  a collodio- 
albumen  negative  was  developed  after  fixation  ; but  it  is,  if 
anything,  more  marvellous  that  after  tho  action  of  nitric  acid 
a latent  imago  should  remain  in  the  collodio-albumen  film, 
sufficient  to  initiate  the  perfect  building  up  of  a negative  from 
the  silver  reduced  by  tho  developer. 

Photo-Crayons. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
Norwich,  some  very  pleasing  examples  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  style  of 
photo-crayon  portraiture,  with  some  novelty  iu  the  fitting, 
which  may  be  found  useful.  The  transparencies  are  backed 
with  grey  crayon  paper,  which,  in  addition  to  the  vignetted 
hatching,  fias  tho  high  lights  of  the  picture  touchod-in  with 
white  chalk.  The  novelty  in  the  fitting  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  grey  paper  is  mounted  on  a white  board,  which  forms 
a margin  of  about  au  inch  and  a half  all  round.  The  picture 
is  backed  with  a piece  of  millboard,  and  then  the  whole  is  bound 
together  at  the  edges  with  a metallic-surfaced  paper  like  a 
passe-partout. 

Mr.  Sarony’s  Enlarging  Camera  for  Producing 
Photo-Crayons. — Mr.  Sarouy’s  contrivance  for  enlarging  is 
very  simplo.  It  consists  of  a piece  of  deal  board  with  an  aper- 
ture, and  clips  to  hold  tho  negative  to  be  enlargod.  This 
screws  to  the  trame  of  any  suitable  window.  A deal  box,  about 
eight  inches  square,  constituting  the  camera,  and  holding  the 
lens  slides,  is  provided  with  grooves  to  slide  on  to  tho  board  just 
described.  Quite  distinct  and  sepirate  from  these  is  a very 
simple  holder  for  the  sensitive  plate.  It  is  a simple  varnished 
panel  of  deal,  with  a grooved  base,  on  which  it  stands,  and  by 
which,  when  in  use,  it  is  clamped  to  a table  or  stand.  To  focus, 
a plate  of  glass  with  a piece  of  white  paper  attached — preferably 
one  of  the  photo-crayon  hatchod  backings — is  placed  in  situ, 
and,  a satisfactory  imago  having  been  obtained,  the  sensitive 
plate  takes  the  place  of  the  glass  and  paper,  and  the  exposure  and 
other  operations  proceed  in  due  course.  Any  darkened  room 
will  of  course  a-swer  tho  purpuso.  The  table,  on  to  which  the 
sensitive  plate-holder  is  attached,  must,  of  course,  be  moveable, 
to  suit  different  degrees  ot  enlargement.  It  is  wise  to  have 
apparatus  of  this  kind  always  at  hand  ready  for  use,  by  which 
means  a transparency  may  be  produced  iu  a few  minutes  before 
a sitter  leaves  the  studio,  and  au  extra  order  by  such  means 
often  obtained. 

Ghost  Photographs.— Tlie  vitality  of  imposture  is  very 
remarkable.  The  impudent  and  absurd  cheat  known  as  ghost 
photographs,  introduced  some  years  ago  by  knaves,  or  fanatics, 
or  both,  anil  so  readily  pointed  as  imperfect  results  duo  to 
natural  causes,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  The  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  says  : — 
“ Iu  one  of  our  city  daily  papers,  whose  editor  or  reporter  is  as 
ignorant  of  photography  as  is  a zoophyte  of  the  mechanism  of 
a watch,  much  has  of  late  been  said  about  the  long-sinco 
exploded  humbug  of  ghost  photographs,  thereby  adding  largely 
to  the  profits  of  dealers  in  this  simple  outrage  upon  the  credu 
lous  and  unsuspecting.  Mr.  Mason  visited  one  of  these  fellows 
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lately,  but  ho  knew  too  much  to  find  out  anything — they  would 
not  work  for  him  or  while  he  was  there.  Mr.  Mason  exhibited 
three  cartos-de-visite  made  by  one  of  these  accommodating 
dealers  in  the  mysterious  : one  of  an  elderly  maiden  lady  living 
in  this  city,  one  of  a gentleman  who  had  been  ‘ sold  ’ with  his 
supposed  grandmother  by  his  side,  one  of  a lady  who  had  been 
‘ done  for  ’ in  like  manner  with  her  mother  by  her  side — all 
strangers.  By  a curious  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  elderly  maiden  lady  was  grandmother  to 
the  gentleman  and  mother  to  tho  lady — both  of  which  parents 
were,  of  courso,  doad.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  both  the  spirits 
or  ghosts,  so  termed,  are  from  a positive  of  tho  aforesaid  maiden 
lady.  Barnum  was  more  than  half  right  when  lie  stated  that 
the  public  required  to  be  humbugged,  and  he  believed  he  had 
as  much  rigbi  to  administer  the  dose  as  any  one  else.  Their 
method  of  production  being  no  novelty,  I forbear  entering 
upon  details.” 

Blackening  Brass. — For  restoring  or  forming  a black 
surface  on  the  interior  of  lenses  or  other  brass  tubes  I can  find 
nothing  better  than  the  following: — Make  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  copper  and  nitric  acid;  put  this  upon  the  surface  to  be 
blackened,  and  apply  sufficient  heat  to  burn  the  solution  off,  or 
turn  it  black;  brush  off  any  particles  which  may  adhero  to  tho 
surface,  and  you  will  have  a dead  black  surface  that  will  not 
reflect  light,  nor  rub  off.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  several  coats,  but  it  can  be  done  in  a few  minutes.  Of 
courso  this  recipe  will  not  do  for  tubes  that  are  soft-soldered, 
but  for  others  it  is  porfect. — j Philadelphia  Photographer . 
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II.  R.  S. — You  can,  by  searching  the  books  of  the  Registrar  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  ascertain  whether  any  special  picture  is 
registered,  but  tho  task  is  a troublesome  one.  2.  You  am 
register  your  copy  from  a painting,  but  taking  steps  to  secure 
the  copyright  in  your  own  cony  is  not  a protection  against  others 
copying  the  same  thing,  unless  the  painting  is  copyright.  3.  If 
you  copy  a picture  which  at  the  time  is  not  registered,  but  which 
is  registered  afterwards,  you  are  not  answerable  to  the  law  for  the 
copies  sold  before  tho  original  was  registered. 

J.  T.  (Markinch). — The  foggy  deposit,  which  can  be  removed  with 
tho  linger,  is  not  unfrequcntly  due  to  the  developer,  which  con- 
tains insufficient  acid.  We  have  known  it  occur  from  the  use  of 
a sample  of  iron  for  the  developer  containing  free  sulphuric  acid. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  use  of  impure  acetic  acid.  It  may 
arise  from  tho  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  nitrate  bath  ; in 
which  case,  neutralise  and  sun.  2.  The  transparent  spots  or 
pinholes  are  probably  due  to  the  bath  being  over-iodized.  The 
proportion  of  iodide  of  potassium  you  add  is  more  than  is  necessary. 
Dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  filter  out  the  deposit, 
and  add  silver  to  make  the  solution  the  proper  strength. 

K.  Hearn. — The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  was  originally  fixed 
at  30  grains  per  ounce  somewhat  empirically,  but  for  simply 
iodized  collodion  it  was  found  to  answer  well.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  bromides  into  collodion,  40-grain  baths  have  become 
general ; and,  in  cases  where  bromide  is  used  in  large  proportion, 
even  stronger  baths  are  found  desirable.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  tho  conversion  of  the  bromide  in  the  collodion  into  bromide  of 
silver  proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  analogous  process  of  forming 
iodide  of  silver,  and  is  imperfectly  performed  in  a weak  bath.  The 
only  dis  idvantage  of  an  unnecessarily  strong  bath  is,  that  it  renders 
great  care  and  neatness  in  manipulation  necessary  to  prevent 
stains  and  to  avoid  over-intensity.  2.  There  are  both  glass  and 
india-rubber  tube  sy  pho  us  made  for  emptying  large  baths  eon- 
t lining  silver  solutions.  3.  Tho  only  disadvantage  of  adding 
collodion  to  the  bath,  for  thopurposeof  iodizingit,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a voluntary  addition  of  ether  and  alcohol  to  the  bath,  which 
accumulate  quickly  enough,  or,  rather,  too  quickly.  4.  The  only  ad- 
vice of  any  service  which  we  can  give  you  in  regard  to  stops  is  always 
to  use  the  largest  which  the  subject  will  admit  of.  This  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  examining  the  image  on  the  ground  glass.  Begin 
with  the  largest  stop,  and,  if  the  edges  or  some  important  portions 
of  the  picture  are  not  well  define  1,  try  a smaller,  until  satisfactory 
definition  is  obtained ; but  never  using  a stop  in  the  slightest 
degree  smaller  than  is  necessary  to  secure  good  definition.  5.  We 
have  seen  wet  plates  placed  after  development  into  the  empty 
grooves  of  the  box  of  clean  plates,  but  would  prefer  tho  safety  of 
a separate  box.  6.  There  is  no  simple  rule  bv  which  you  can 
determine  if  more  iodide  or  bromide  is  required  in  the  collodion  : 
it  can  only  be  determined  by  judgment,  based  upon  experience  and 
observation.  If  the  collodion  contain  insufficient  salts,  it  will  yield 
a blue  or  opalescent  film,  on  coming  from  the  nitrate  bath,  instead 


of  a creamy  one,  but  insufficient  pyroxyline  will  produce  nearly 
tho  same  appearance.  Excess  of  contrast  or  a tendency  to  fomets 
suggests  that  more  bromide  would  bo  an  improvement.  In  adding 
more  salts  to  iodized  collodion,  they  should  be  added  direct,  or 
first  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of  alcohol.  7-  As 
a rule,  neutrality  is  the  best  condition  for  a bath. 

J.  T.  B.  (Lydd). — The  deposit  of  the  gold  upon  the  back  of  the 
prints,  turning  it  pink,  is  a troublesome  difficulty,  the  precise  cause 
of  which  is  not  always  easy  to  discover.  There  is  no  cause  for  it 
that  wo  can  see  in  the  paper  of  which  you  send  a sample.  It 
appears  to  be  very  good  paper.  It  is  possible,  however,  from  tho 
time  you  mention,  that  it  remains  too  long  on  the  silver  bath,  the 
whole  texture  of  the  paper,  in  such  case,  becoming  saturated  with 
the  silver  solution.  This,  the  free  nitrate  in  the  paper,  might,  in 
some  cases,  cause  a reduction  of  the  gold  at  the  back  of  the  print. 
Occasionally  this  deposit  will  occur  when  the  toning  operation  is 
conducted  in  daylight,  which  induces  a general  reduction  of  the 
gold.  Sometimes  it  will  arise  from  excess  of  alkali,  or  from  con- 
tact with  organic  matter  of  some  kind,  which  lias  a reducing  action 
on  the  gold.  If  the  chloride  of  gold  be  neutral,  the  use  of  very 
hot  water  will  sometimes  produce  a similar  result.  2.  A view 
lens  will  frequently  answer  better  than  a portrait  lens  for  taking 
large  groups ; we  cannot  tell  you  of  what  focus  without  knowing 
the  size  of  the  picture  required.  To  best  accommodate  the  lens, 
arrange  the  group  in  a curve ; to  produce  the  best  pictorial  result, 
break  the  large  group  into  a series  of  small  groups,  all  arranged 
so  as  to  form  part  of  one  general  composition.  3.  \Vc  cannot  tell 
you  of  any  one  who  supplies  cloud  negatives  for  sale. 

J.  I).  M. — The  plan  described  by  Mr.  Hughes  for  producing  pure 
water  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  water  to  which  the  plan 
is  applied  contains  only  the  ordinary  impurities  present  in  water 
employed  for  household  purposes.  Such  water,  when  nitrate  of 
silver  is  added  and  made  alkaline,  will  have  these  impurities  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  light.  The  amount  of  silver  necessary 
to  throw  down  all  the  impurities  present  will  of  course  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  impurities.  The  im- 
purities present  in  common  water  arc  chiefly  carbonate  and  chloride 
of  lime,  with  sometimes  a trace  of  sulphate,  and  occasionally  other 
salts,  and  organic  matter.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  say  abso- 
lutely when  water  is  pure.  It  certainly  is  not  pure  enough  for 
photographic  purposes — that  is,  for  making  a silver  bath — so  long 
as  it  throws  down  a white  precipitate  on  adding  silver.  It  is  not 
necessarily  quite  pure  when  it  throws  down  no  precipitate  ; but 
this,  as  a rule,  is  a fair  test.  2.  No  bromide  is  added  to  the  iron 
developer  by  Mr.  Gordon.  If  necessary,  in  summer,  he  would, 
we  presume,  add  more  acid.  3.  When  iron  and  silver  are  used  for 
intensifying,  more  detail  is  generally  obtained,  as  well  as  more 
intensity.  4.  It  is  quite  safe,  after  development  is  completed,  to 
bring  a negative  into  the  light  to  fix.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  see  the 
proofs  of  your  gum  plates  when  ready. 

Nemo. — Description  of  mechanical  arrangements  is  always  difficult 
to  make  perfectly  intelligible,  unless  both  dcscribcr  and  reader 
have  clear  perceptions  in  relation  to  mechanical  combinations,  or 
many  diagrams  are  used.  If  you  will  state  in  what  point  you  are 
in  difficulty  in  reference  to  our  correspondent’s  description,  we  will 
endeavour  to  help  you. 

Pickwick. — We  have  described  several  processes  of  enlarging  on 
canvas  for  oil  colouring.  You  will  find  two  very  simple  methods  de- 
scribed on  p.  179  of  our  last  Volume,  the  number  for  April  9th,  1868. 
Excelsior. — In  our  last  Volume  you  will  find  various  modes  of 
double  printing  described.  You  will  also  find  instructions  in  Mr. 
Cherrill’s  paper,  read  before  the  Photographic  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  our  columns  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  cannot 
give  you  detailed  instructions  in  this  column,  but  may  just  btiefly 
state  that,  having  chosen  your  landscape  background,  you  mask  a 
portion  of  it  with  a piece  of  blackened  paper,  carefully  cut  to  the 
outline  of  the  figure,  and  mask  the  figure  negative  in  all  portions 
where  the  landscape  is  to  appear,  and  then  print  the  two  negatives 
in  succession. 

M.  H.  G.  (Parlington). — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

A.  II.  Waudlaw. — Thanks. 

Thos.  Gaffield. — The  parcel  duly  received.  Thanks.  The  en- 
closure shall  bo  duly  forwarded. 

.1.  M.  Burgess. — Received.  Thanks.  We  will  forward  one  of  the 
pictures  as  desired. 

Errata. — The  writer  of  the  resume  of  operations  in  the  photo- 
crayon process  of  Mr.  Sarony  calls  our  attention  to  two  errors  in 
the" printing  as  follows : — “ in  front  of  the  lens  place  a board  on  a 
stand  that  can  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  with  pins,’-  &c. 
The  pins  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stand  ; they 
are  merely  used  as  supports  to  rest  the  plate  and  focussing-screen 
on.  The  other  error  is  of  more  consequence : “ With  a hole  in  the 
middle  about  2 inches  long  by  1J  inches  wide,”  and  the  printer  has 
made  it  17  instead  of  1$. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A DARK-ROOM. 

The  one  especial  advantage  which  dry-plate  photography 
possesses  over  the  wet  process  is  convenience  for  field 
work.  The  portability  of  the  appliances  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  the  former.  With  an  equipment  for  work- 
ing wet  plates,  the  photographer  will  not  dream  of  going 
out  without  intending  to  devote  himself  absolutely  to 
photography ; whilst  with  every  appliance  for  securing 
half-a-dozen  dry  plates,  the  impedimenta  need  not  interfere 
with  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  a day's  trip,  or  a month’s 
travel.  But  these  considerations  apart,  dry-plate  work 
has  many  disadvantages  and  drawbacks.  The  highest 
praise  which  can  be  awarded  to  its  results  is,  that  they  are 
“ scarcely  inferior  to  wet  plates.”  Except  in  the  most 
skilful  hands,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  dry  processes. 
In  the  most  skilful  hands  there  is  always  a degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  nature  of  the  result,  and  whether  it  possesses 
special  qualities  much  to  be  desired  in  dealing  witli  the 
subject.  The  wet  process  is,  on  the  other  hand,  simple, 
easy,  and  certain,  or,  at  least,  it  affords  facility  for 
acquiring  certainty  of  the  result  without  leaving  the 
spot. 

All  this  being  so,  is  it  not  a little  marvellous  that  so  little 
of  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  photographers  lias 
been  directed  to  means  of  working  wet  photography  in  the 
field  without  the  burdensome  appliances  of  dark  tent  or 
manipulating  box  V The  subject  has  received  some  little 
attention,  and  one  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  such  a system ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Mr.  Archer,  who  was  the  first,  of 
course,  to  use  a wet  process  in  the  field,  contrived  a 
manipulating  camera,  and  worked  it  with  fair  success. 
Some  others  have  made  similar  attempts.  Upwards  of  ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Barrett  gave  a full  description  in  our  pages 
of  a most  complete  and  ingenious  field  apparatus,  in  which 
wet  plates  were  worked  without  tent  or  manipulating  box. 
The  plate,  having  been  coated  with  collodion,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  nitrate  bath,  from  there  to  its  groove  in  the 
camera,  and  thence  to  the  developing  bath,  without  ever 
seeing  the  light.  The  complete  equipment  of  baths, 
camera — in  fact,  everything  required  for  working  wet  plates, 
except  the  tripod-stand — was  packed  in  a box  12  inches  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  7 inches  in  depth  : such  an  equip- 
ment working  plates  7£  inches  by  5j$  inches.  For  smaller 
plates  a much  smaller  equipment  answered  every  purpose. 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Barrett's  apparatus,  and  seen  excellent 
negatives  produced  therein.  As  the  description  was  full 
and  minute,  and  freely  illustrated  with  diagrams,  and  as 
Mr.  Barrett  has  more  than  once  offered  to  show  the  appa- 
ratus, it  has  surprised  us  that  such  a system  has  not  come 
into  more  general  operation,  or,  at  least,  that  it  has  not 
received  more  attention. 


After  a long  interregnum,  in  which  this  mode  of  working 
had  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  notice  altogether,  we 
have  received  two  communications,  within  a few  days  of 
each  other,  reviving  the  subject.  The  first  was  from  an 
amateur  correspondent  in  Yorkshire,  whose  communication, 
with  diagram,  appears  on  another  page.  In  all  cases  the 
principle  of  working  is  somewhat  similar.  A plate  some- 
what longer  than  the  negative  required  is  used,  so  as  to 
leave  a portion  uncoated,  to  facilitate  the  various  transfers 
the  plate  undergoes.  After  coating,  it  is  transferred  to  a 
holder  which  permits  it  to  be  dipped  into  a bath,  then 
placed  in  position  for  exposure,  and  next  placed  in  a 
dipping-bath,  containing  iron  solution,  for  development. 
Betwixt  each  of  these  operations  the  plate  is  drawn  up  in 
a small  dark  chamber,  so  as  to  effectually  protect  it  from 
light  during  its  transfer  from  one  position  to  another.  In 
the  apparatus  of  our  Yorkshire  correspondent,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  bath  is  placed  below  the  camera,  underneath  the 
groove,  for  exposure,  and  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bath  into  the  groove  previously  occupied  by  the  ground 
glass  upon  which  the  image  has  been  focussed,  a black 
bag,  lined  with  yellow,  shielding  the  plate  during  its 
transfer  from  one  position  to  another.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  details,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  correspon- 
dent states  that  he  has  worked  with  such  a camera  as  he 
describes  with  perfect  success  for  several  years. 

The  second  communication  is  from  Mr.  Whiting,  who  is, 
we  believe,  by  profession  a surgical  instrument  manufac- 
turer, and  whose  experience,  therefore,  pre-eminently  fits 
him  for  contriving  the  ingenious  mechanism  required  in 
carrying  out  his  aim  to  prepare  himself  an  equipment  for 
field-work  without  the  need  of  a dark  tent.  Ilis  apparatus 
was  first  made,  we  believe,  some  years  ago,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  definitely  brought  under  the  attention  of 
photographers.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a cursory  in- 
spection, it  appears  admirably  neat,  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  end.  Mr.  Whiting’s  full  description,  with  diagrams, 
will  appear  in  our  next.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
discuss  the  differences  or  respective  advantages  of  the  two 
contrivances;  but  we  may  remark  that,  as  Mr.  Whiting’s 
manipulating  camera  is,  we  understand,  to  be  introduced 
to  photographers  commercially,  it  will  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  making,  or 
causing  to  be  made,  the  necessary  additions  to  their  own 
cameras. 

One  or  two  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  manipula- 
tion will  necessarily  arise  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The 
system  of  development  by  means  of  a dipping-bath  of 
iron  solution,  which  used  to  be  a favourite  plan  of  some 
operators,  has  long  passed  out  of  use,  and  many  photo- 
graphers in  the  present  day  will  be  disposed  to  ask, 
is  it  possible  to  develop  a negative  successfully  in  this 
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manner,  and  is  there  not  great  risk  of  over- develop- 
ment? There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  con- 
nected with  the  system.  The  primary  advantage  consists 
in  the  freedom  from  risk  of  stains  from  the  irregular 
flowing  of  the  iron  solution ; and  the  second  advantage 
is  a general  tendency  to  harmonious  development  in  cases 
where  otherwise  a tendency  to  excessive  contrast  might 
exist.  The  free  nitrate  in  the  plate  being  at  once  diluted 
with  excess  of  iron  solution,  there  is  little  risk  of  over- 
intensity, or  of  over-development.  In  cases  where  a 
tendency  to  lack  of  force  or  vigour  in  the  negative  exists, 
this,  of  course,  becomes  a disadvantage,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  overcome  by  after-intensifying.  Another  disad- 
vantage arises  from  the  fact  that  the  developing  solution 
in  the  dipping-bath  is  used  over  and  over,  and,  of  course, 
it  loses  reducing  energy  each  time,  and  also  accumulates 
silver,  which,  unless  judgment  be  used,  produces  a ten- 
dency to  hardness.  This  difficulty,  however,  might  be 
met  by  using  a dipping-bath  requiring  a small  quantity  of 
iron  solution,  and  renewing  it  wholly  or  in  part  for  each 
plate  to  be  developed.  The  operation  of  development,  if 
necessary,  can  be  watched  by  using  a bath  of  yellow  glass ; 
but  this,  we  apprehend,  as  a rule,  will  not  be  necessary,  as 
if  a suitable  solution  be  used,  the  plate  may  be  left  in  it 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  much  risk  of  over-develop- 
ment. Mr.  Whiting  assures  us  that  he  has  never  felt  any 
difficulty  on  this  score. 

The  operation  of  fixing  may  be  performed  at  home,  and, 
if  necessary,  of  intensifying  either  before  or  after  fixing. 
If  a box  with  well  fitting-lid  be  used,  plates  will  remain 
moist  for  many  hours ; and,  where  it  is  necessary,  it  is  easy 
to  coat  them  with  glycerine,  or,  what  is  better,  with  golden 
6yrup  and  water,  as  we  have  before  described. 


NEW  AND  OLD  IRON  DEVELOPERS. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  correct  an  error  in  a contem- 
porary regarding  the  operation  of  new  and  old  iron  deve- 
lopers, especially  referring  to  the  action  of  persulphate  of 
iron.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea  was  quoted,  both  by 
ourselves  and  our  contemporary,  as  an  authority  who  had 
given  the  subject  of  development  much  attention.  Since 
the  close  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Lea  has  written  to  our  con- 
temporary, confirming  our  view  of  the  case.  We  refer  to  the 
matter  now,  not  with  any  view  of  renewing  the  discussion, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lea,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  on  the 
subject,  in  which  the  action  of  the  iron  developer  is  very 
clearly  restated  : — 

An  animated  discussion  lias  been  taking  place  on  this  subject, 
as  to  whether  an  old  or  a new  developer  tends  to  softness  and  detail 
on  the  one  side,  or  harshness  on  the  other. 

Whatever  influences  in  development  tend  to  softness  will,  if 
exaggerated,  tend  to  fogginess ; and  whatever  helps  brilliancy  will, 
if  exaggerated,  produce  harshness,  because  harshness  and  foggi- 
ness are  the  extreme  terms  of  development. 

An  abundant  quantity  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer  always  in- 
creases the  brilliancy  of  a picture  (of  course,  at  the  expense  of 
softness),  and  increases  the  danger  of  harsh  contrasts.  As  age  in 
the  iron  developer  acts  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  acetic  acid, 
its  tendency  must  undoubtedly  be  held  to  be  unfavourable  to 
softness. 

There  was  a time  when  brilliancy  was  the  one  great  thing  sought 
after  in  negatives.  The  blacker  the  blacks  and  the  whiter  the 
whites  the  better ; so,  too,  we  think  now ; but  formerly  this  was  the 
great  thing  ; no  v this  is  by  all  good  operators  held  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  the  production  of  plenty  of  half-tone.  The  best 
photographer  will  always  be  he  that  succeeds  in  combining  a large 
quantity  of  half-tone  with  enough  of  deep  shadow  and  high  light 
to  bring  the  half-tone  fully  out. 

A perfect  picture,  as  respects  gradation,  is  one  that  shows  plenty 
of  half-tone  with,  just  at  the  deepest  point  of  the  shadows,  full 
black,  and,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  light,  pure  white,  together 
with  all  degrees  cf  half-tone.  As  soon  as  the  pure  white  covers 
more  than  a very  small  spot,  it  becomes  chalky ; as  soon  as  the 
deep  black  does  so,  it  looks  like  court-plaister. 

Those  who  cannot  man  ige  their  baths  and  tend  to  foggy  pictures 


will  always  like  old  developers,  because  these  enhance  the  bright- 
ness of  the  picture.  Those  who  keep  their  baths  in  first-rate 
order  will  like  a nearly  new  developer,  on  account  of  the  better 
distribution  of  the  deposit  of  silver  which  it  gives,  and  the  greater 
harmony  of  effect.  It  is  an  annoyance  to  have  a developer  that  is 
continually  changing  in  this  way.  For  this  reason  the  sugar 
developer  is  very  satisfactory,  as  it  operates  from  the  first  like  a 
developer  mixed  just  long  enough,  and  continues  for  a long  time 
to  give  exactly  the  same  results.  The  formula  which  I have  given 
in  my  manual  is  one  that  I have  used  exclusively  for  a long  time. 

As  in  the  course  of  this  controversy  both  parties  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  cite  my  expressed  opinions  in  support  of  their  views, 
I take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I have  never  entertained  any 
but  one  view,  and  that  I have  expressed  very  frequently  and 
pointedly;  viz.,  that  rapid  developments  of  wet  plates  tend  to 
softness,  aud  slow  ones  to  harshness".  This  has  been  said  by  me  so 
very  clearly,  that  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  understand  how  I can 
possibly  be  cited  as  holding  any  different  opinion. 

In  fact,  the  only  quotation  made  by  the  British  Journal  is  on,e 
from  an  article  that  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  passage  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
“stiffness”  for  “softness,”  as  I wrote  it.  This  typographical 
mistake  was  so  completely  contradicted  by  the  context,  that  it 
seemed  {hardly  necessary  to  correct  it;  I,  nevertheless,  did  so  at 
once. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

We  recently  noticed  the  decision  of  a German  case  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proprietorship  of  the  negative.  In  reference  to 
some  remarks  on  the  same  case,  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Liesegang  writes  as  follows,  in  further 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  : — 

“ Elberfeld,  March  20th. 

“My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a state- 
ment respecting  the  Cleves  Negative  case  which  requires 
attention.  The  photographer  in  question  gave  an  invoice 
covering  (1)  the  taking  of  the  views,  and  (2nd)  the  prints 
from  the  negatives  obtained.  He  did  not  name  or  specify 
the  negatives  in  his  invoice.  The  proprietor  of  the  chateau 
was  condemned  to  pay  for  both,  a deduction  from  the  price 
only  being  allowed ; and  after  having  paid  the  photographer 
lie  asked  him  to  hand  over  the  negatives,  or  to  return  him  so 
much  of  the  amount  as  ho  had  been  required  to  pay  under  the 
first  head,  viz.,  for  the  taking  of  the  views.  The  general 
practice  here,  in  such  cases,  is  that  the  photographer  charges 
a certain  sura,  say  £l  or  £ for  the  production  of  the  negative, 
which  then  remains  in  his  possession,  and  the  prints  aro  paid 
for  oxtra  at  a specified  rate.  If  tho  customer  wishes  to  become 
proprietor  of  the  negative,  ho  can  purchase  it  at  a certain 
prico,  paying  usually  one  Frederick  d’or  (about  17  shillings)  for 
a whole-plate  negative. 

“ Some  analogy  may  bo  found  in  tho  lithographer’s  businoss. 
I do  not  think  that  lie  can  be  compelled  to  give  his  stone  to 
the  customer  who  orders  of  him  one  hundred  cards,  although 
1 remember  that  M.  Susse,  of  Paris,  sent  me,  with  the  address 
cards  ordered  of  him,  the  copper-plate  from  which  they  had  been 
printed,  without  my  asking  for  it,  or  his  making  any  chargo 
for  tho  samo.  In  order  to  avoid  troubles  like  those  of  tho 
Cloves  photographer,  it  would  be  better  to  chargo  for  the  first 
print  instead  of  the  negative. — I am,  yours,  &c., 

“ Dr.  Liesegang." 


BRAUN’S  FACSIMILES  OF  DRAWINGS,  ETC.,  BY 
THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

I nan  lately  a rare  carbon  treat.  Having  been  favoured  by 
a visit  from  Mr.  Boyes,  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Autotype 
Company  (Limited),  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations 
through  Scotland,  in  company  with  another  very  excellent 
person  with  whom  he  has  contracted  a different  kind  of 
partnership — viz.,  unlimited,  and  for  life — he  courteously  in- 
vited me,  along  with  my  better  half,  as  we  sometimes  in  Scot- 
land designate  the  life-director  ot  our  domestic  affairs,  to  the 
hotel  where  he  had  made  good  his  quarters  for  the  night,  to 
examine  his  albums,  and  see  what  wa9  doing  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  carbon  department,  not  of  the  black,  but  of  tho 
celestial  art.  The  opportunity  was,  of  course,  too  good  to  bo 
lost,  and,  as  I have  said,  a rare  treat  was  before  us. 
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The  specimens  in  the  large  albums  consisted  chiefly  of 
facsimiles  from  the  drawings,  sketches,  and  etchings,  &c.. 
of  the  old  masters  of  pictorial  art,  picked  out  and  selected 
from  the  museums  and  repositories  of  art  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  photographed  in  pigments  corresponding  in 
colour  to  the  different  chalks  and  pencils  used  in  the  original 
drawings.  These  facsimiles  were  executed  by,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of,  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  the  assignee  of 
Mr.  Swan’s  patents  for  France  and  Belgium.  There  were 
some  hundreds  of  them : some  after  Raffaelle,  some  arter 
Titian,  and  Rubens,  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  a host  of 
others  whose  names  have  been  carbonized  in  the  book  of 
time.  What  a treat,  for  any  one  with  the  feelings  of  an 
artist,  to  see  and  study  these  masterly  sketches  in  their  infi- 
nite beauty  and  variety  of  subject  and  style  ! Some  of  them 
may  be  coarse  in  the  touch,  but  there  is  a life  in  them  that 
is  seldom  realized  in  the  soulless  productions  of  the  mo  lern 
camera,  notwithstanding  all  its  pretensions  to  the  faithful 
delineation  of  what  is  real  and  true. 

The  camera  cannot  select,  and  unless  its  master  do  this 
for  it  with  taste  and  skill,  its  productions  cannot  rank 
among  the  fine  arts.  The  lighting  and  shading  of  some 
of  the  heads  and  figures  in  these  sketches  are  often 
very  remarkable  and  striking,  the  rotundity  produced,  in 
many  cases,  approaching  to  the  palpable  and  solid.  No 
doubt  many  of  our  first-class  photographers  have  given  these 
matters  their  serious  study,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  the  study  of  all  who  have  any  ambition  to 
produce  things  worth  looking  at.  Mr.  Boyes  had  also  along 
with  him  specimens  of  carbon  prints  of  all  sizes,  from  life 
negatives  and  from  landscapes,  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence, showing  what  the  carbon  department  is  now  capable 
of  doing  in  pictorial  delineation  of  every  kind.  I under- 
stand that  agencies  are  being  established  in  this  country  for 
the  sale  of  these  hitherto  almost  inaccessible,  and  yet  in- 
valuable, productions. 

We  wandered  for  two  hours  over  one  of  Mr.  Boyes’  well- 
filled  albums  with  very  great  delight,  venturing  a little 
criticism  now  and  then  in  a small  way.  and  noticing  with 
surprise  the  easy  touch  with  which,  in  many  cases,  very  re- 
markable effects  were  produced.  But  when,  near  midnight, 
he  brought  forth  another  album  as  large  as  the  first,  we 
really  found  that  at  that  time  we  could  not  do  justice  to  it, 
and  we  had  to  cry  out,  “ Hold — enough  ! ” 

What  I wish  here  specially  to  notice  is,  the  circumstance 
that  in  these  reproductions  the  carbon  has  really  far  out- 
done the  silver.  Not  merely  are  the  impressions  more  per- 
manent and  reliable,  but,  in  effect,  they  are  far  more  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Boyes  had  some  silver  prints — very  tine  ones, 
too— of  subjects  contained  in  his  albums,  and  when  we 
compared  the  two  impressions,  by  placing  them  in  juxta- 
position, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  silver  was  far 
inferior — inferior  in  force,  inferior  in  tone,  inferior,  as  we  bad 
reason  to  believe,  in  strict  resemblance  to  the  originals,  and 
inferior,  decidedly  inferior,  in  its  general  appearance,  from 
its  obtrusive  glaze. 

I have  often  thought,  perhaps  sometimes  said,  and  am 
here  inclined  to  repeat,  after  what  I have  now  seen,  that  the 
days  of  silver  printing,  as  a great  branch  of  national  industry, 
are  numbered.  I have  endeavoured  sometimes  to  warn  those 
who  cling  to  it,  that  they  are  holding  on  desperately  and 
doggedly  to  a sinking  ship.  I am  more  disposed  than  ever 
to  do  so  now.  The  doomed  vessel  may  not  be  destined  to 
founder  in  a storm,  but  it  will  go  down  quietly,  like  the 
“Royal  George,”  in  peaceable  waters,  with  all  hands  on 
board,  and  deposit  them  softly,  if  not  safely,  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom.  The  sails  and  cordage,  and  the  very  timbers,  are 
rotting  and  crumbling  away,  however  imperceptibly,  and 
the  end  cometh,  if  it  be  not  already  very  nigh  at  band.  I 
would  once  more,  therefore,  endeavour  to  raise  a faint,  feeble 
cry  over  the  broad,  sunny  kingdom  of  Camera,  and  say. 
Why,  ye  men  of  skill,  intelligence,  learning,  science,  good 
sense,  and  worth,  why  will  ye  persevere  in  filling  the  world 
with  things  that  literally  perish  in  the  using? — why  persevere 


in  wasting  gold  and  silver  and  your  precious  time  and  labour 
in  turning  out,  by  the  million,  beautiful  toys  that  come  like 
shadows,  so  depart  ? — dissolving  views  that  pass  away  under 
your  very  eye.  and  leave  nothing  better  than  a wreck  be- 
hind ? If  such  conduct  was  excusable  when  you  had  nothing 
better  than  evanescent  matter  to  work  with,  the  excuse  is 
now  taken  away.  Permanence,  or  something  approaching 
to  it,  may  now  undoubtedly  be  secured  in  combination  with 
excellence.  You  have  now  materials  in  which  you  may 
hand  down  to  the  next  generation — and,  peradventure,  a 
little  beyond  it — the  stamp  and  characteristics  of  the  present 
times,  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  the  select  in  natare  -,  and 
who  is  it  that  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  infatuation, 
if  these  great-  and  important  advantages  are  obstinately 
ignored,  or  respectfully  declined  ? 

Gentlemen,  one  word  more  — as  our  preachers  some- 
times S3y — and  I have  done.  Depend  upon  it  (excuse  me 
speaking  dogmatically  on  this  point),  depend  upon  it,  in  this 
matter,  it  is  good  to  be  what  some  people — wishing,  of  course, 
to  be  complimentary — call  carlon  mad. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  April  14/ A,  1869. 


THE  VELOCIPEDE  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Br  DAVID  WIXSTAXLEY. 

The  wide-spread  mania  for  bicycle  velocipedes,  and  the 
approach  of  the  out-door  photographic  season,  suggestive  as 
i it  is  of  long  walks  and  apparatus  more  or  less  cumbersome, 

' naturally  cause  the  mind  to  revert  to  the  question  which  has 
I oftentimes  been  asked,  “ Can  the  velocipede  be  made  of 
[ service  to  the  travelling  photographer?”  The  two-wheeler, 

| elegant  and  graceful  as  is  the  appearance  it  presents  when 
managed  by  a skilful  rider,  possesses,  in  itself,  too  little 
] stability  to  lay  any  great  claim  to  the  notice  of  photo- 
| graphers.  The  “ fancy  few,”  no  doubt,  would  find  little 
J difficulty  in  carrying  a camera,  dark  slides,  and  tripod  with 
them  upon  this  construction  of  velocipede  ; but  the  “ wary 
wobblers,”  and  even  a goodly  number  of  those  who,  on  a 
hard  and  level  road,  might  lay  claim  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  “ go  it  gracefuls,"  would  find  the  photographic  impedi- 
menta decidedly  inconvenient  under  such  a system  of  loco- 
motion ; and  a single  fall  (though,  under  most  circumstances, 
of  no  moment  to  the  rider)  would  most  likely  prove  other 
than  advantageous  to  the  apparatus. 

The  three-wheeler,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a much  more 
steady-going  sort  of  an  airangement,  especially  when 
plenty  of  room  is  given  between  the  hind  wheels,  is  suffi- 
ciently free  from  the  objection  of  liability  to  turn  over. 
With  many  forms  of  three-wheelers  now  in  use  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  locomotion  of  an  out-door  photographer 
could,  on  good  roads,  be  performed  with  less  fatigue  than 
on  foot.  That  form  of  tricycle  which  enables  two  to  ride, 
the  one  upon  a saddle  over  a large  driving-wheel,  and  the 
other  on  a seat  between  the  hind  wheels,  would,  with  a few 
special  arrangements,  probably  be  found  more  useful  than 
any  other  variety,  as  the  operator  with  his  friend  or  assist- 
ant could  both  go  out  together  upon  the  same  machine, 
upon  a minimum  number  of  wheels,  and  carry  their  appa- 
ratus conveniently  and  safely.  As  a 10  or  12-inch  stroke 
seems  to  have  been  found  in  practice  to  be  most  convenient, 
5 or  6-inch  cranks  would  no  doubt  be  most  generally  use- 
ful ; and,  with  a 3-foot  wheel  in  front,  and  18-inch  wheels 
I behind,  more  especially  it  the  latter  coaid  be  worked  in  con- 
junction by  both  riders  at  once,  any  ordinary  upward  incli- 
nation of  the  road,  in  even  a moderately  hilly  country, 
could  be  ascended  without  the  desperate  ctforts  which,  with 
large  driving-wheels  only,  are  so  frequently  and  so  fruit- 
lessly made.  Upon  a level  road,  or  down  a slight  incline, 
the  3-foot  wheel  would  enable  the  operators  to  move  with 
considerable  speed.  It  is  my  intention  to  have  such  an 
arrangement  constructed  for  my  own  use,  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  idea  capable  of  being  carried  into  useful  effect, 
which,  I think  it  will  be  admitted,  is  more  than  can  be  said. 
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for  photographic  purposes,  of  the  bicycle,  in  spite  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  in  its  delicate  balancing. 

The  immense  superiority,  however,  of  a machine  capable 
of  self-movement  will  at  once  be  evident.  The  application 
of  steam  is  attended  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  firing-up, 
carrying  fuel,  &c.,  and,  moreover,  subjects  the  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  regulations  of  a special  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  the  speed  is  limited,  and,  as  I under- 
stand, the  rate  of  tolls  rendered  enormously  high.  The 
application  of  powerful  springs  actuating  the  wheels  would 
rid  the  machine  of  these  objections,  if,  as  I am  informed, 
such  springs  could  be  constructed  of  sufficient  power  to  carry 
the  machine  a number  of  miles,  and  be  slowly  wound  up  at 
convenience  by  a boy.  Still,  however,  even  springs  do  not 
seem  very  likely  to  possess  such  advantages  as  will  enable 
them  to  supersede  the  hands  or  feet. 

There  is,  however,  one  source  of  power  which  has  surely 
been  much  overlooked,  and  which  men  of  a scientific 
turn  of  mind,  as  I contend  photographers  generally  are, 
would,  one  would  suppose,  take  some  amount  of  interest 
in  successfully  applying.  I allude  to  carbonic  acid.  This 
substance — one  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  a 
common  fire,  the  body  liberated  during  the  effervescence 
of  various  beverages,  and  from  mixtures,  with  strong 
acids,  of  the  alkaline  or  alkaline  earthy  carbonates — is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a gaseous  body.  By  the 
application  of  a sufficient  pressure,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  a low  temperature,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conden- 
sible to  a colourless  mobile  liquid,  which,  at  a temperature 
of  30°  C.,  when  confined  in  a vessel,  exerts,  through  the 
tension  of  its  vapour,  a pressure  of  73'5  atmospheres,  or  over 
1,000  lb.,  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  enclosing  vessel. 

The  condensation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  gaseous  to 
the  liquid  state  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a force- 
pump  ; but  this,  of  course,  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
pumps,  exactly  the  same  expenditure  of  mechanical  power  as 
the  condensed  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  affording  by  its 
subsequent  expansion.  This  means  of  condensation,  there- 
fore, would  be  impracticable  where  carbonic  acid  is  to  be 
used  as  a source  of,  and  not  as  a reservoir  for,  mechanical 
power.  The  apparatus,  however,  used  by  experimental 
chemists,  which  consists  of  a generator  for  carbonic  acid  gas, 
connected  by  tubing  with  a receiver  for  the  liquid  obtained 
under  the  pressure  so  produced,  and  transferred,  in  the  main, 
to  the  receiver,  by  applying  heat  to  one  vessel  and  cold  to 
the  other,  would  be  the  form  of  apparatus  most  likely  to 
answer  the  present  purpose. 

The  mechanical  force  obtainable  by  the  expansion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  would  require  tLe  use  of  a steam-engine 
for  its  transference  to  the  driving-wheels  of  the  conveyance 
Working  this  engine  under  the  full  force  of  the  gas,  its  con- 
struction would  need  to  be  unusually  strong  for  its  size, 
which  would,  however,  be  as  unusually  small  for  the  amount 
of  work  it  would  do  ; comparatively  large  cylinder's  working 
at  a lower  pressure  could,  of  course,  be  used.  The  carbonic 
acid  might  be  prepared  at  convenience  at  home,  and  kept 
in  strong  cylinders  ready  for  attachment  to  the  vehicle  ; or  it 
might  be  prepared  as  used  on  the  journey,  especially  when 
a low-pressure  engine  is  employed,  by  permitting  a stream 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  pass  from  a lead-lined  vessel  placed 
behind  the  seat  into  another  lead-lined  vessel  containing 
oyster-shells,  marble,  or  other  form  of  carbonate,  placed 
beneath  the  seat.  Oyster-shells,  chalk,  and  marble  are  all 
inexpensive  materials,  as  is  also  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
may  be  obtained  retail  at  a penny  a pound,  or  in  larger 
quantities  at  a merely  nominal  figure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
of  the  waste  products  of  the  chemical  works.  The  chloride 
of  calcium  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  former  in  the 
latter  might  be  found  to  be  utilizable  to  some  extent  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  thus  the  carbonic  acid  used  to 
propel  the  machine  be  obtained  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

The  use  of  a couple  of  naphtha  lamps  beneath  the  “ steam 
pipe”  just  before  it  enters  the  cylinders  would  greatly  in- 


crease the  expansive  force  of  the  gas,  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  the  cost,  the  trouble,  or  the  danger  of  the  appa- 
ratus ; which  danger,  by-the-bye,  with  properly-constructed 
generator  and  engine,  would  be  no  greater  than  that  attend- 
ing most  everyday  occupations.  With  this  suggestion  I 
take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the  application  of  velocipedes 
to  photography. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT.  AND  FUTURE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVET. 

Past,  present,  and  future  are  words  easily  spoken  or  written, 
yet  how  rarely  is  ;he  essence  of  their  signification  imbibed 
by  the  world’s  busy  throng  ! But  few  ever  give  themselves 
sufficient  time  to  learn  the  curious  fact  that  life  is  but 
flashes  of  existence  which  expire  at  the  instautof  their  birth, 
and  that  the  “ tick,  tick,”  uttered  by  the  ever-watchful 
clock  arc  unwearying  records  of  life  become  death — that  each 
ticking  sound  is  life's  testimony  of  its  brief  existence, 
written  on  the  tablets  of  memory  ; hence  we  perceive  that 
life,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  but  a graduated  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  and  an  indulging  in  dreams  of  anticipation 
which  outstrip  the  flight  of  time,  and  enable  us  to  live  in 
advance  of  our  actual  existence.  Although,  to  such  as  have 
performed  their  part  in  life  aright,  the  past  may  be  viewed 
as  a mine  of  richness,  the  future  is  the  chief  goal  towards 
which  the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  men  are  turned,  and 
the  mirage  pictures  that  are  conjured  up  by  hope  form  the 
grand  lever  which  excites  men  to  noble  action  and  un- 
tiring perseverance.  Our  everyday  necessities  provoke 
industry,  but  prospective  advantages  prove  an  attractive 
force  which  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue — nay,  even  the  threateu- 
ings  of  death — cannot  rob  of  its  power;  it  is  a force  which 
shapes  the  course  of  genius,  that  moves  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gression ; in  a word,  it  forms  a mighty  corner-stone  to  the 
grandly  constructed  fabric  of  civilization. 

Beyond  all  other  places,  the  fireside  is  the  best  adapted 
for  silent  contemplation,  for  there  the  curling  smoke,  as  it 
ascends  the  dancing  flame,  and  the  ever-changing  forms 
assumed  by  the  glowing  embers,  each  acts  as  a sedative 
which  soothes  the  mind  and  erases  from  it  the  harassing 
sensations  produced  by  the  day’s  occupation.  Under  such 
favourable  conditions  a book  becomes  a pleasurable  com- 
panion, and  its  contents  often  supply  food  for  quiet 
cogitation. 

Here  I pause  to  change  the  current  of  thought,  lest  time 
and  space  should  fail  me  in  giving  expression  to  the  further 
remarks  I have  to  offer  on  the  past,  present,  and  future,  no 
longer  in  a general  sense,  but  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of 
photography. 

A brief  view  of  the  past,  as  it  applies  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  photography,  cannot  but  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  feelings  of  astonishment  seasoned  with  admiration, 
when  we  consider  the  humble  origin  of  the  revolutionizing 
art,  and  trace  from  thence  its  marvellous  course  through 
ramifications  of  varied  applications  which  have  made  photo- 
graphy an  indispensable  handmaid  to  art,  literature,  .and , 
added  to  these,  the  sciences.  The  painter  asks  its  aid  to 
shorten  his  labours  ; the  writer  calls  into  requisition  its  un- 
matched descriptive  power;  whilst  science  bids  it  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  resplendent  orb  which  gave  it  a being.  Surely 
it  might  with  truth  be  said  of  photography  that  it  has  no 
parallel,  not  only  with  reference  to  its  rapid  growth  from 
youth  to  giant  manhood,  but  also  for  the  vastness  of  its 
accumulating  strength.  A few  years  ago,  and  the  draughts- 
man’s art  was  the  only  existing  means  by  which  paper  or 
canvas  could  be  made  to  repeat  the  human  form  and  fea- 
tures. The  dearth  of  skill  to  execute  such  works  of  art 
occasioned  a scantiness  of  production,  and  none  but  the 
rich  could  afford  the  luxury  of  making  acquaintance  with 
unborn  generations.  But  the  advent  of  photography  pro- 
duced a revolution  which  surprised  whilst  it  enlisted  the 
unanimous  patronage  of  the  world,  and  kings,  queens, 
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princes,  nobles,  and  cottagers  hastened  to  visit  the  photo- 
grapher’s studio.  Those  were  glorious  days  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  black  art.  Busy  days  and  nights  brought 
brightest  visions.  Gold  has  flooded  the  coders,  and  more 
will  come  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  still  the  tide  will  flow, 
and  our  cry  shall  be,  “ They  come!  they  come!” 

A fever  that  topples  over  the  usual  course  of  nature  cannot 
continue  ; over-exercise  must  be  followed  by  reaction.  The 
popular  demand  for  more,  more,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  those  knowing  ones  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
for  some  good  thing  to  turn  up.  A few  pounds  sufliced  to 
start  them  on  the  golden  route,  and,  as  they  took  a share  of 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many 
among  them  acted  fully  up  to  the  fallacious  yet  seductive 
adage,  “Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,”  for  this  good 
thing  we  have  found  must  continue  for  ever.  Young  people 
must  grow  old,  and  babies  will  never  fail.  The  world  loves 
to  see  itself  repeated  in  all  its  stages,  and  sure  the  world 
will  never  die.  True,  the  world  doe3  not  die  out ; young 
and  old  continue  ever.  But  wo  belong  to  the  generation 
which  is  passing  with  us,  and  be  it  remembered  to  us  was 
given  the  advantage.  We  started  on  terms  the  most 
promising,  for  we  form  part  of  a generation  which  has  seen 
the  birth  of  photography;  hence  the  feverish  mania  of 
ortrait-taking  which  seized  upon  the  public  mind.  We 
ave  not  to  look  far  back  into  the  past  to  see  the  beginning  ; 
yet  we  live  in  time  present,  when  the  once  great  demand  for 
photographs  has  sobered  down  to  those  reasonable  limits 
which  confine  the  action  of  every  long-established  trade  and 
profession.  Had  Madame  Rachel’s  process  of  making  folks 
“ beautiful  for  ever  ” been  known  by  numbers,  the  lower 
world  would  doubtless  desire  beauty  if  it  could  be  purchased 
at  a reasonable  price,  and  the  many  professors  would  for  a 
season  reap  a golden  harvest;  but  when  all  had  undergone 
the  beautifying  manipulations,  the  supernumerary  hands 
would  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  of  action,  which 
would  be  left  to  those  best  qualified  to  beautify,  and  he  who 
could  make  most  beautiful  would,  at  all  times,  command 
the  most  remunerative  trade.  Apply  these  remarks  to 
photography  ; they  will  dovetail  with  it  strikingly. 

The  rapid  transitions  which  have  been  experienced  by 
photography  are  occasioned  by  the  art’s  wondrous  powers 
of  accumulation ; in  other  words,  its  extraordinary  run  of 
prosperity  has  been  crushed  by  the  cause  which  provoked 
prosperity.  Rapidity  of  production  insured  cheapness ; 
cheapness  created  popularity  ; popularity  demanded 
enormous  productions ; and  the  immensity  and  facility  of 
production  soon  caused  glutted  repletion.  Hence  the 
earliest  past  of  photography,  commencing  with  fortune’s 
best  smiles,  gradually  glided  into  the  gloom  which  marks 
its  present  position — a gloom  which  to  some  appears  as  the 
forebodings  of  extinction  to  the  art  as  a remunerative 
profession. 

To  those  who  are  wont  to  indulge  in  such  desponding 
thoughts  I would  say,  Never  despair ! Had  we  been 
farmers  with  stock  in  hand  vastly  in  excess  of  the  world’s 
demand,  we  should  suffer  much  in  the  same  way  as  we 
suffer  now ; or  had  we  been  weavers,  leather-dressers,  or 
ongaged  in  production  of  any  kind,  we  would  always  find 
an  over-stocked  market  causing  depression  among  that 
particular  class  of  surplus  producers.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
world  is  not  tired  of  photography.  With  the  fostering  care 
now  bestowed  on  the  art  it  must — it  will — command  a bril- 
liant future.  Adversity  is,  I believe,  its  best  friend,  which 
will  place  it  ultimately  on  a surer  and  more  satisfactory 
basis.  A weeding  process  has  for  some  considerable  time 
been  in  active  operation,  and  the  unsightly  limbs  which 
weaken  the  soil  from  whence  they  would  draw  nourishment 
are  one  by  one  pruned  away,  for  adversity  is  a keen  agent 
for  sharpening  men’s  wits.  Those  who  have  ventured  to 
occupy  a holding  on  ground  which  nature  did  not  shape 
them  to  adorn  will  soon  cease  to  be  trespassers,  whilst 
those  who,  in  the  practico  of  photography,  have  found  con- 
genial occupation,  will  be  stimulated  to  struggle  with 


present  troubles,  and  forget  them  in  the  race  for  excellence ; 
thus  from  present  adversity  future  weal  will  spring,  and  the 
weeding  out  of  the  cumbercrof  the  ground  will  so  far  subdue 
accumulation  as  to  bring  production  on  a more  equal 
balance  with  demand. 

And  with  the  improvement  of  the  art  will  come  the 
reduction  of  its  producers.  I would  earnestly  recommend 
that  excellence  and  remuneration  should  enjoy  a just  pro- 
ortion.  If  the  art  is  to  prosper,  it  must  remain  in  the 
ands  of  respectable  practitioners;  and  when  it  ceases  to 
give  a respectable  living,  respectability  will  leave  it,  as 
many  of  them  have  left  other  businesses,  simply  because  it 
did  not  pay.  I must,  however,  reiterate,  ere  I lay  aside  my 
pen,  Depend  on  it,  good  times  to  come  await  our  art. 

Here  I conclude,  as  I find  my  thoughts  gliding  towards 
the  subject  of  a relief  fund,  on  which  topic  they  shall  in 
silence  have  tree  rein  ; and  I promise  particulars  in  my  next 
musing  jottings. 


A MANIPULATING  CAMERA  FOR  WET  PLATES 
IN  THE  FIELD. 

[A  correspondent  favours  us  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a camera  for  manipulating  wet  plates  in  the  field 
without  tent  or  dark  box.] 

This  camera  is  particularly  recommended  as  portable  and 
easy  to  manage,  and  well  suited  to  ladies,  who  seldom  like  a 
tent  or  box.  One  great  comfort  is,  that  the  head  is  not 
put  under  a black  curtain,  nor  the  arms  held  in  black 
sleeves.  Any  sized  camera  can,  of  course,  be  made,  but  the 
larger  the  plate,  the  heavier  every  requisite  becomes. 

That  I have  used  for  three  years  is  5}  by  4,  and  the 
plates  are  4J  by  4J.  Inside  the  camera,  at  A,  is  a groove 
firmly  fixed  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  plate  slides  as  in 
a plate-box.  Each  plate  must  be  one  inch  longer  than 
required  for  the  picture.  Under  the  camera  is  a deep 
groove,  B,  in  which  the  bath,  D,  is  placed ; and  at  the  two 


ends  are  pieces  of  copper  hinged,  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly 
when  in  position,  and  they  are  raised  to  let  it  be  put  in 
and  takeu  out.  The  slide,  C,  when  pulled  out,  as  in  the 
picture,  opens  a slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  under  the 
grooves,  A,  and  thus  enables  tho  plate  to  drop  steadily  into 
the  bath.  On  this  slide  is  fixed  the  focussing  glass.  There 
is  also  another  groove  fixed  in  front  of  this  glass,  into  which 
a piece  of  blackened  tin  is  inserted,  to  form  a back  to  the 
plate  while  it  is  being  exposed.  The  bag,  E,  is  black  silk 
lined  with  yellow  ; it  is  tied  round  the  camera,  and  must  be 
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lore  enough  to  enable  the  artist  to  dr»-r  the  plate  easily 
on  of  the  bath.  and  raist  it  to  its  required  heignt. 

To  take  & picture,  screw  your  camera  on  to  tie  legs  : yoc 
wiil  observe  tie  Ires  ire  very  forward,  to  avoid  the  hath,  sui 
tie  camera  mast  be  perfectly  straight.  Attach  tie  nitrate 
bath  as  si  B.  Tie  side,  C,  must  then  be  pushed  np.  and  tie 
piece  ox  clack  tin  taken  on,  and  yoc  will  find  tie  focussing 
glass  exactly  fits  into  the  place  tie  plate  will  occupy ; open 
tne  door  at  tir  back,  and  close  ti.  :ag.  EL  by  drawing  tie 
strings.  Foe  ns,  This  done,  dose  tie  door,  draw  tack  tie 
slide,  and  pn  tie  tin  into  its  place.  Take  cp  yonr  plate, 
fix  an  American  clip  irmly  upon  it  lengthways.  pn  cm  tie 
collodion  as  nsnal  only  yoc  need  not  cover  witiin  an  inch 
of  the  clip  ; wiea  set.  place  it  it  tie  grooves.  A,  and  drop 
it  g-r-tly  into  me  bail  close  tie  lag.  keeping  tie  string 
ronnd  tie  top  of  tie  clip,  so  tiat  wben  tie  plate  is  sensi- 
tised yon  can  draw  it  oct  of  tie  bati  and  draw  it  cp.  still 
shielded  by  tbe  t ag.  high  enough  to  enable  yoa  to  push  in 
tie  slide.  A.  upon  which  it  will  rest  above  tie  bate,  and 
backed  by  tie  piece  of  tin.  Expose  yonr  picture.  This 
cone;  take  on  tie  nitrate  bath,  and  replace  it  by  tie  deve- 
loping bat'd.  Take  tie  end  of  tit  dip  and  bag  in  yonr 
right  rani  raise  tie  plate  a little.  draw  03;  A as  before,  and 
drop  tie  plate  into  tie  iron  bati.  i rrow  the  focussing  - 
clout  over  tie  camera  and  bati:  in  four  or  five  seconds 
look  tender  it,  and  yon  will  se-e  tie  picture  tire-rgh  the 
yellow  sides  of  tie  bath.  When  snSciently  developei  dose 
tie  clip  by  pinching  the  ends  togrtier,  always  throngi  the 
t.ack  rag:  tnis  will  free  tie  plate,  wii;h  new  rests  in  tie 
batn  ; undo  tie  bati  carefully,  tie  plate  still  in  it.  have 
water  ready,  take  the  latter  oat.  and  wash  and  fix  as  usual . 

With  a little  practioe  ail  ties, 
and  regr' ar  that  no  mistake  can  l 
is  of  ebonite;  tie  iron  bath  is  of  yellow  glass  tilted  into  a 
wooden  frame  varnished  ; they  hold  enough  liquid  for  six 
pictures.  I have  a gutta-percha  box  like  a little  trunk, 
tnat  rolds  the  camera  and  baths.  The  camera  on  one  side 
of  the  focussing-glass  carries  a rack  with  six  glasses,  on  tie 
other  side  two  fiat  bottles,  one  of  collodion  and  one  of  hypo  1 
solution.  Tne  lens  lies  on  the  top.  also  a rat  india-rubber 
bottle  for  water,  and  tie  fomssing-cloth.  This  box  is 
easily  carried  in  one  hand,  and  the  legs  in  the  other.  I have  * 
to  trars  Mr.  3srr-.-:i  for  his  kin  tress  in  naming  tie  clip  : 1 
I first  used  a silver  holder,  aal,  having  to  dip  it  into  the 
iron  rath,  besides  cansing  me  mu:h  trouble  in  washing  tie 
camera,  it  often  left  a trace  of  d.veloper,  which  spoiled  tie  j 
bath.  When  the  lens  is  taken  off.  tie  piece  into  which  the  i 
irrs  screw  rorbles  bark  in  front  of  tie  car.  .ra. 


operations  are  so  certain 
made.  The  nitrate  Lath 


EXCITED  PAPER  TUB  XING  BBOYTX. 

ST  G.  H.  I ESSEX  U* 

I eavi  recently  been  asked  a rem-dy  for  paper  turning 
yellow.  A geadowH  ays : — “ We  me  hod  nock  m »iU. 
Camp  winter.  list  I haTe  been  very  much  troubled  with  mv 
paper,  whirr  in  fine  weather  prints  a fine  purple  tone,  but  in 
camp  weather  prints  a disagreeable  brick-red  tone,  a:  the  same 
time  turning  Terr  yellow.  and  is  extremely  hard  to  tone.  Can 
you  I:.,  m a r:  mery  for  ::  1 The  remedy  is  simt  Iv  to  know 
tir  cause.  When  a sheet  of  paper  is  fioatei  on  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  have  silver  in  presence  of.  and  com- 
bined with,  organic  matter.  Tuts.  when  perfect  It  drv  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  will  keep  for  a long  time*  without 
appreciable  decomposition ; but  in  coutart  with  moisture 
decomposition  goes  on  more  rapidly  and  still  more  so  br 
the  ai  i of  hear,  whether  solar  or  amid  rial,  the  paper  turning 
yellow  from  the  oxidation  of  tie  til ver.  Different  organic 
matters  c scon  pose  river  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to 
their  nature.  For  i r scan  r>».  pyrogaildr  acid  is  one  of  lie 
most  rapid  decomposers  of  nitrate  of  sliver  we  have  in  the 
photographic  stack:  and  yes  crystals  of  silver  and  pvro- 
gaihr  arid,  if  perfectly  desiccated,  can  be  mixed  tor  ether,  and 
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will  keep  a long  time  without  decomposition  if  sealed  cp 
air-tight.  Bat  add  bat  a few  drops  of  water,  and  in  one 
minute  you  have  a black  mass  of  decomposed  silver.  It 
iollows,  then,  that  to  keep  paper  white  we  mast  keep  it  dry, 
| or.  a;  least,  as  dry  as  the  means  at  oar  command  will  permit. 
The  reason  your  prints  are  so  red  in  damp  weather  is  owing 
to  tie  induences  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
paper,  and  their  action  upon  the  free  nitrate  of  silver;  for 
the  chloride  of  silver,  when  acted  upon  by  light,  is  a violet 
| colour,  aud.  if  exposed  long  enough,  finally  becomes  black. 

Albuminate  of  silver,  on  the  contrary,  prints  a cherry-red 
j colour,  as  do  most  of  the  gelatinous  salts  of  silver  formed  in 
1 combination  with  tie  siring  of  the  paper.  Finally,  chloride 
of  silver  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  than 
either  tie  albuminate,  citrate,  or  gelatinate  ; also  that  paper 
is  much  more  opaque  when  dry  than  when  moist.  If.  then, 
we  expose  a print  on  a clear,  fine  day,  it  prints  quick,  and 
tie  impression  does  not  sink  Tery  deep  into  the  paper  ; the 
print  thus  produced  is  principally  a chloride  of  silver  print, 
aud  assumes  more  of  the  violet  colour,  slightly  modified  by 
the  reduction  of  the'  albuminate ; but  when  it  is  exposed  on 
a damp,  cloady  day,  the  printing  is  much  slower,  the  paper 
becomes  damp  and  semi-transparent,  the  light,  consequently, 
peaetraies  deeper  into  tbe  paper,  thereby  strongly  reducing 
the  organic  salts  of  silver,  which  print  red,  before  the  feeble 
light  has  had  power  to  penetrate  the  opaque  parts  of  the 
negative,  the  resulting  prints  having  strong  contrasts  and  a 
foxy  brown  tone.  For  this  reason,  paper  when  damp  prints 
mu:h  stronger  than  when  perfectly  dry.  and  this  is  a very 
useful  hint.  When  the  we  aider  is  very  dry,  do  not  perfectly 
desiccate  the  paper,  but  when  the  weather  is  damp,  the  paper 
should  be  dried  before  a fire  or  in  a drying-box,  as  it  will 
afterwards  absorb  sufficient  moisture.  The  question  then 
arises  ; How  shall  we  keep  paper  in  the  best  state  of  preser- 
vation during  damp  and  hot  weather  ? 

My  plan,  and  I think  it  Tery  good,  is  as  follows : — I have 
a tin  box  with  a false  bottom  perforated  with  holes  ; in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  an  S by  10  porcelain  dish  containing 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  paper  should  not  be  silvered  a 
second  longer  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult ; it  should  be  hung  np  in  a warm,  bat  not  too  hot, 
drying-box  and  perfectly  dried.  It  should  then  be  pat  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  box  and  kept  in  a dry  place  until 
wanted  for  use.  I have  two  sets  of  pads  for  my  printing- 
frames.  made  of  thick  felt  used  by  piano  makers.  One  set 
of  these  pads  I steep  in  a saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  dry.  In  damp,  or  warm,  moggy  weather,  I 
dry  the  cakium  pads  perfectly  in  the  drying-box^  and  make 
them  quite  hot,  to  expel  all  damp.  The  paper  is  now  pul 
iu  the  printing-frame  a piece  of  clean  paper  is  placed  over 
it,  and.  finally,  the  calcium  pad,  which  by  this  time  is  cool. 
The  print  is  exposed  and  pat  back  in  one  side  of  the  box 
till  time  to  tone.  In  very  dry  weather  I simply  use  the 
calcium  pads  without  drying.  In  that  state  they  are  slightly 
damp,  from  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  calcinm.  I 
am  seldom,  therefore,  troubled  with  yellow  paper,  and  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  I have  to  use  the  pads  at  all.  the  box 
being  generally  sufficient.  The  pais  containing  the  chlor- 
ide «nll  last  a long  time.  They  should  be  kept  in  a box  by 
themselves,  and  should  always  have  a piece  of  paper  between 
them  and  the  sensitive  paper. 


OX  RETOUCHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ar  M.  AIOLPH  VOS  GOTX,  KEX 3X2  CP  THE  VIESSA  ACADEHT* 

A ft eu  a considerable  period  has  been  spent  in  exerting  the 
most  rsalous  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  photo- 
graphic processes,  with  a view  to  the  production  of  perfect 
negatives  which  should  require  no  subsequent  artificial  re- 
touching, we  a:  Ian  find  that — at  any  rate,  in  portraiture — it 
is  impossible  to  ensure  perfection  without  haring  recourse  to 
some  artistic  help,  given  to  the  positive,  or  more  frequently 

* PiUofrtfi  uJu  Cvrrtijvmitns. 
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to  the  negative,  picture.  This  observation  has  led  me  to 
publish  the  results  of  my  experience,  extending  over  many 
years,  with  regard  to  retouching,  in  order  to  furnish  a guide 
to  those  who  are  resolved  to  study  this  kind  of  manipula- 
tion. At  the  outset  I must,  however,  remark  that  practice 
alone  makes  the  student  perfect,  and  that,  if  At  first  un- 
successful, the  aspirant  should  not  be  scared  away  by  the 
failure  of  a few  of  his  earliest  attempts. 

The  art  of  retouching  may  be  divided  into  three  heads : — 

1.  Retouching  upon  the  negative. 

2.  Retouching  of  photographic  prints  upon  matt  and 
albuminized  paper. 

3.  Colouring  of  photographs. 

1.  Retouching  uponthe  Negative. — The  process  of  retouch- 
ing the  negative  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
producing  a print  of  the  finest  description  possible  has  been 
ractised,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  for  a considerable  period  ; 
ut  it  was  in  the  January  number  of  the  Photographische 
Corresponcknz  of  1800  that  the  lirst  method  of  operating 
was  described  by  M.  Rafcending,  who  thus  directed  general 
attention  to  the  subject,  l’rior  to  this  article,  we  believe, 
no  communication  had  ever  been  made,  much  less  a manual 
of  instructions  published,  with  regard  to  retouching  the 
negative. 

The  manipulation  of  the  photograph  on  glass  is  a much 
more  difficult  operation  than  the  treatment  of  a print  upon 
albuminized  paper,  and  those  who  are  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a retouched  negative  as  a pattern  will  of  course 
be  able  to  form  a better  idea  of  the  method  than  can  be 
conveyed  to  them  by  even  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
the  process.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  in  order  to  perceive 
in  what  direction  the  negative  should  be  retouched,  to 
obtain  a positive  print  from  the  plate  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, so  that  the  operator  may  see  at  a glance  what  altera- 
tions or  improvements  are  necessary  or  desirable;  the 
positive  likewise  shows  where  the  retouching  must  not  be 
overdone,  so  as  to  obliterate  any  characteristic  marks,  &c. 

Another  indispensable  object  in  carrying  on  this  kind  of 
work  is  a retouching  stand.  This  consists  of  a sheet  of 
ground  glass  fitted  into  a frame  which  swings  between  two 
upright  pillars  in  the  same  way  as  a toilet  looking-glass, 
and  may  be  sloped  in  any  direction.  Below  the  frame  is  a 
| movable  looking-glass  reflecting  the  light  through  the 

negative  above  ; the  stand  is  placed  parallel  with  the  window, 
I and  the  operator  is  thus  enabled  to  retouch  the  most 

minute  spots,  comets,  and  stains.  Retouching-stands  of  this 
I description  may  be  had  of  any  photographic  dealer. 

The  usual  method  of  retouching  negatives  with  indian 
I ink,  or  with  a brown  opaque  pigment,  I have  never  found 
sufficiently  seviceable.  In  the  first  place,  these  materials  are 
I easily  removed  ; and,  secondly,  it  is  only  in  very  rare  in- 
stances that  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  original  tone  of  the 
negative.  The  following  compound,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  recommended  as  a very  reliable  and  suitable  material. 

The  films  of  several  dry  and  fixed  negatives  which  have 
not  been  varnished  are  rubbed  down  to  as  fine  a powder  as 
possible  upon  a glass  plate,  with  the  admixture  of  a little 
water ; a little  gum  and  sugar  is  afterwards  added,  but  in 
quantity  only  sufficient  to  prevent  the  dusting  away  of  the 
pigment.  In  working  with  this  material  a little  more  gum- 
water  may  be  added  when  the  portion  of  the  negative  to  be 
improved  is  of  a somewhat  transparent  nature,  but  in  elabo- 
rating opaque  surfaces  the  pigment  is  employed  in  its 
original  condition. 

The  advantages  of  using  a compound  of  this  description 
are:  firstly,  the  retouching  pigment  consists  of  identically 
the  same  materials  as  the  film  of  the  picture  operated  upon, 
and  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hit  upon  any  tone  but 
the  right  one,  the  only  point  to  be  observed  being  the 
difference  between  light  and  shade  ; secondly,  the  compound 
is  more  easily  manipulated,  and  not  so  liable  to  become 
removed  from  the  glass  as  another ; and,  finally,  on  allowing 
the  light  to  fall  upon  a negative  retouched  with  it,  no  trace 
of  the  workings  of  the  brush  is  to  be  seen.  This  pigment 


is  already  a commercial  article,  and  may  be  purchased  of 
-all  photographic  dealers  under  the  name  of  heliochrome. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  a photo- 
grapher’s printing-room  should  always  be  kept  perfectly 
dry,  and  should  be  so  situated  that  when  the  pressure- 
frames  are  examined,  they  are  not  brought  into  a different 
temperature;  as,  for  instance,  from  a cold  into  a warm 
locality.  If  care  is  not  paid  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that  moisture  condenses  upon  the  paper,  forming,  with  the 
superfluous  nitrate  of  silver,  very  disagreeable  stains. 

Among  other  retouching  materials  may  be  mentioned  one 
tor  effecting  unimportant  alterations — as,  for  instance,  lines 
produced  by  imperfectly  dipping  the  plate,  &c. — I refer  to  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil.  As,  however,  this  often  injures  the  var- 
nished surface  if  not  skilfully  used,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pencil  must  always  be  held  in  as  slanting  a position 
as  possible.  The  pigment  most  generally  used  in  retouching 
is  undoubtedly  carmine,  which,  owing  to  its  very  fine  state 
of  division,  is  capable  of  producing  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  clear  films,  and  may  be  obtained  of  excellent  quality  in 
commerce.  That  description  which  possesses  but  a very 
slight  sweet  taste — or,  better,  none  at  all — is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  work  up  a 
negative  possessing  hundreds  of  minute  spots  in  the  most 
transparent  part  of  the  film,  where  the  shadows  are  without 
detail,  so  that  the  plate  may  produce  a positive  of  soft  and 
even  appearance ; but  with  patience  and  energy,  together 
with  a knowledge  that  the  photograph  will  be  of  little  use 
without  the  improvement,  the  difficulties  will  soon  be  over- 
come. If,  as  it  often  occurs,  a negative  is  too  transparent, 
producing  prints  of  too  dark  a nature,  it  is  best  treated  in 
the  following  manner  : — The  glass  side  of  the  negative  is 
first  carefully  cleaned  with  cotton  wool,  and  the  transparent 
parts  then  washed  over  by  means  of  a brush  with  a dilute 
solution  of  indian  yellow.  Before  the  pigment  has  dried, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  colour  is  manipulated  with 
the  finger  until  an  even  azure  tint  is  formed,  which  may  be 
done  to  perfection  after  a little  practice. 

2.  Retouching  of  Photographic  Prints  upon  Matt  and 
Albuminized  Paper. — In  the  first  place  we  will  consider  the 
different  materials  required  in  the  process  of  retouching. 

Among  the  most  important  are  the  brushes  to  be  used. 
In  choosing  these,  it  must  be  seen  that  they  possess  elasticity 
and  a fine  and  gradually  decreasing  point,  the  best  being 
made  of  sable  or  marten  hair.  When  new,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  or  two  hairs  stand  out  from  the  point, 
thus  interfering  seriously  with  the  work  ; these  are  best  re- 
moved by  slightly  moistening  the  brush  and  drawing  it 
quickly  through  a candle  flame.  The  use  of  scissors  is  not 
recommended,  as  the  point  of  the  brush  is  thereby  easily 
damaged. 

It  is  as  well  to  use  every  brush  for  a distinct  purpose, 
according  to  its  size  and  shape,  as  by  so  doing  they  last 
longer,  and  will  be  found  to  work  with  more  ease  and  cer- 
taiuty.  The  larger  brushes  are  adapted  to  the  painting  of 
the  backgrounds  and  drapery,  the  smaller  for  elaborating 
the  head,  and  the  very  small  ones  for  the  application  of 
white  pigments. 

The  choice  of  colours  is  likewise  a very  important  matter. 
Those  hereafter  enumerated  have  been  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  for  colouring  and  retouching  photographs,  all 
such  being  avoided  which,  on  account  of  their  want  of  per- 
manence or  their  injurious  chemical  action  upon  the  photo- 
graphic film,  are  to  be  mistrusted. 

Naples  Yellow. — A delicate  light  yellow,  peculiarly  applic- 
able for  flesh  tones  when  mixed  with  rose  madder  varnish. 

Light  Ochre. — Applicable  also  in  elaborating  light  flesli 
tones,  and  indispensable  for  colouring  blonde  hair. 

Terra  di  Pozzuli  gives  a very  vigorous  tint,  forming  with 
the  photographic  tone  very  warm  and  mild  tints. 

Raw  Sienna. — A transparent  yellowish  brown,  very  per- 
manent and  suitable  for  backgrounds;  as  also  for  dark 
blonde  hair  when  mixed  with  sepia. 
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Burnt  Sienna. — An  effective  reddish  brown,  useful  in 
many  cases,  either  for  the  deep  shadows  of  flesh  tints,  or  for 
painting  objects  of  gold  or  wood. 

India  Red. — A durable  red,  chiefly  employed  for  shadows 
in  flesh  tints. 

Pink  Ochre. — Very  useful  for  ordinary  tones  when  mixed 
with  rose  madder. 

Rose  Madder. — Indispensable  for  colouring  the  cheeks  ; a 
very  delicate  and  permanent  colour. 

Dark  Madder. — A vigorous  red,  chiefly  employed  for 
drapery,  velvet,  &c. ; when  mixed  with  cobalt  blue  a beau- 
tiful violet  colour  is  produced. 

Brown  Madder. — A vigorous  reddish  brown,  used  for  the 
deepest  flesh  shadows. 

Vandyck  Brown. — A warm  brown,  very  suitable  for  sha- 
dows in  dark  hair. 

Cassell  Brown. — Used  for  colouring  dark  hair  when 
mixed  with  neutral  tint. 

Sepia. — A warm  brown,  easily  manipulated,  and  suitable 
for  brown  hair  and  for  the  shadows  of  blue  drapery. 

India  Yellow. — A fiery  and  transparent  yellow. 

Neutral  Tint. — Suitable  for  application  to  the  shadows 
in  white  drapery  ; as  also  as  a ground  tint  for  backgrounds, 
columns,  balustrades,  &c. 

Cobalt  Blue. — A light  and  very  permanent  blue,  to  be 
employed  for  drapery  ; or,  when  diluted,  for  grey  flesh 
tones. 

Ultramarine. — A soft,  vigorous  blue,  possessing  a tinge  of 
violet  ; to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cobalt  blue. 

Cinnabar  Red. — This  is,  in  certain  cases,  indispensable, 
but  requires  a basis  of  some  other  colour  to  protect  the 
photograph,  which  would  otherwise  be  injured  by  it. 

Dark  Chrome  Yellow. — A fiery  orange,  which,  when 
mixed  with  a body  white,  may  be  used  for  high  lights,  and 
to  represent  gold  ornaments.  There  are  two  other  descrip- 
tions of  this  pigment,  which  are  lighter  in  tone. 

Cinnabar  Green. — Useful  for  drapery  and  landscape 
painting. 

Mitis  Green. — A pale  bright  colour  for  drapery,  and  like- 
wise for  the  lights  of  a darker  green. 

Indigo. — Very  useful  for  drapery,  and,  when  mixed  with 
sepia,  produces  a greenish  brown  tint,  suitable  for  dark 
backgrounds. 

Bone  Black. — A transparent  brownish  black. 

Lamp  Black. — An  opaque  body-colour  black. 

Raven  Black. — Possessing  a bluish  tinge  when  diluted, 
and  applicable  for  colouring  velvet  and  other  intensely 
black  objects. 

Liquid  Brown. — A transparent  brown,  which  may  be  kept 
for  a considerable  time  in  a fluid  state  ; it  may  be  employed 
for  strengthening  the  shadows  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
figure. 

Body  White  is  generally  in  a dry  condition,  and  is 
moistened  with  water  upon  the  palette  every  time  it  is 
used. 

Besides  the  above,  a cake  of  genuine  indian  ink  should 
form  part  of  the  collection  of  colours. 


TO  GET  RID  OF  PINHOLES. 

BY  0.  H.  FENNEMORE.* 

The  treatment  of  the  bath  for  pinholes  is  to  dilute  the  solu- 
tion with  an  equal  bulk  of  water ; but,  in  my  experience,  I 
have  found  that  this  is  not  always  a remedy  for  any  length 
of  time.  For  a comparatively  new  bath,  that  amount,  or 
even  less,  of  water  will  answer  the  purpose ; but  when  a 
bath  becomes  old  and  overworked,  it  appears  to  acquire  the 
power  of  accumulating  a large  amount  of  iodo-nitrate  of 
silver,  which  requires  much  water  to  bring  it  to  subjection. 
I have  seen  solutions  that  gave  plates  full  of  pinholes,  and, 
when  held  down,  the  surface  looked  like  a piece  of  sand- 
paper. Such  a solution,  diluted  with  one-half  its  bulk  of 

* Philadelphia,  Photographer. 


water,  would  scarcely  show  turbidity,  and  would  not  benefit 
the  bath  for  more  than  a day  or  so.  Again,  old  silver  solu- 
tions, unlike  other  solutions,  deposit  more  of  these  crystals 
when  at  a high  temperature  than  at  a low  one.  In  winter, 
therefore,  when  the  water  is  cold,  its  effect  is  lessened  by  its 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  solution.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, that  I have  found  most  serviceable  is,  to  dilute  the 
bath  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  has  been  raised  to  about  90u  to  100°  Fah. 
This  throws  down  a dense,  whitish-yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  easily  filtered  out.  When  filtered  clear,  it  is  evaporated 
to  fusion,  redissolvcd  in  distilled  water,  and  filtered.  It  has 
now  an  alkaline  reaction  on  red  litmus  paper.  Chemically 
pure  nitric  acid  must  be  added  until  blue  litmus  paper  turns 
slowly  red.  If  it  is  the  proper  strength,  it  is  then  ready 
for  use,  and  is  as  good  as  any  new  bath.  This  treatment 
purifies  it  from  all  organic  matter.  Some  photographers 
use  acetic  acid  in  the  bath,  but  this  must  by  no  means  be 
used  to  make  a bath  acid  after  fusion,  or  you  will  have 
solarized  lights  without  detail  in  the  shadows.  Should  the 
bath  be  in  good  working  order,  with  the  exception  of  pin- 
holes, the  fusion  may  be  omitted,  but  the  dilution  must  be 
with  distilled  water,  and  then  evaporated  to  its  original 
volume  of  solution,  filtered,  and  fresh  crystals  of  silver  added 
to  make  it  40  grains  strong.  A photographer  who  values 
his  reputation  for  good  work  will  always  have  two  negative 
solutions,  and  as  soon  as  one  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  it 
should  be  relieved  and  replenished,  put  in  the  light  until 
the  next  one  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  so  on  until  pin- 
holes again  appear,  when  it  can  be  again  diluted  and  treated 
as  above  recommended. 


MR.  BROWNING’S  METHOD  OF  SILVERING 
GLASS. 

A contemporary  gives  the  following  process,  which  will 
assist  several  of  our  readers  who  have  recently  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject : — 

To  Silver  Glass  Specula. — Prepare  three  standard  solu- 
tions. Solution  A — Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  90  grains  ; 
distilled  water,  4 ounces ; dissolve.  Solution  B — Potassa, 
pure  by  alcohol,  1 ounce ; distilled  water,  25  ounces ; 
dissolve.  Solution  C — Milk-sugar  (in  powder),  J ounce  ; 
distilled  water,  5 ounces.  Solutions  A and  B will  keep  in 
stoppered  bottles  for  any  length  of  time ; solution  C must 
be  fresh. 

The  Silvering  Fluid. — To  prepare  sufficient  for  silvering 
an  8-inch  speculum  : — Pour  2 ounces  of  solution  A into  a 
glass  vessel  capable  of  holding  35  ounces.  Add,  drop  by 
drop,  stirring  all  the  time  (with  a glass  rod),  as  much 
liquid  ammonia  as  is  just  necessary  to  obtain  a clear  solu- 
tion of  the  grey  precipitate  first  thrown  down.  Add  4 
ounces  of  solution  B.  The  brown-black  precipitate  formed 
must  be  just  re-dissolved,  by  the  addition  of  more  ammonia, 
as  before.  Add  distilled  water  until  the  bulk  reaches  15 
ounces,  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  some  of  solution  A,  until 
a grey  precipitate,  which  does  not  re-dissolve  after  stirring 
for  three  minutes,  is  obtained  : then  add  15  ounces  more  of 
distilled  water.  Set  this  solution  aside  to  settle.  Do  not 
filter.  When  all  is  ready  for  immersing  the  mirror,  add  to 
the  silvering  solution  2 ounces  of  solution  C,  and  stir  gently 
and  thoroughly.  Solution  C may  be  filtered. 

To  Prepare  the  Speculum. — Procure  a circular  block  of 
wood  2 inches  thick,  and  2 inches  less  in  diameter  than  the 
speculum.  Into  this  should  be  screwed  three  eye-pins,  at 
equal  distances.  To  these  pins  fasten  stout  whipcord, 
making  a secure  loop  at  the  top.  Melt  some  pitch  in  any 
convenient  vessel,  and,  having  placed  the  wooden  block 
face  upwards  on  a level  table,  pour  on  it  the  fluid  pitch, 
and  on  the  pitch  place  the  back  of  the  speculum,  having 
previously  moistened  it  with  a thin  film  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine to  secure  adhesion.  Let  the  whole  rest  until  the  pitch 
is  cold. 
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To  Clean  the  Speculum. — Place  the  speculum,  cemented 
to  the  circular  block,  face  upwards,  on  a level  table  ; pour 
on  it  a small  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  rub  it 
gently  all  over  the  surface  with  a brush  made  by  plugging 
a glass  tube  with  pure  cotton  wool.  Having  perfectly 
cleaned  the  surface  and  sides,  wash  well  with  common 
water,  and  finally  with  distilled  water.  Place  the  speculum 
face  downwards  in  a dish  containing  a little  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  until  the  silvering  fluid  is  ready. 

To  Immerse  the  Speculum. — Take  a circular  dish  about 
3 inches  deep,  and  2 inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
speculum.  Mix  in  it  the  silvering  solution  and  the  solu- 
tion C,  and  suspeud  the  speculum  face  downwards  in  the 
liquid,  which  may  rise  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  up  the 
side  of  the  speculum.  (The  silvering  will  be  completed  in 
from  fifty  to  seventy  minutes,  according  to  temperature  ; 
fifty  minutes  will  be  found  sufficient  in  summer.)  When 
the  silvering  is  completed,  remove  the  speculum  from  the 
solution,  and  immediately  wash  with  plenty  of  water,  using 
at  least  two  gallons,  and  finally  with  a little  distilled  water. 
Place  the  speculum  on  its  edge  on  blotting-paper  to  drain 
and  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  polish  the  film  by  gently 
rubbing,  first  with  a piece  of  the  softest  wash-leather,  using 
circular  strokes,  and  fiually  with  the  additiou  of  a little 
finest  rouge.  A “ flat  ” may  be  silvered  by  fastening  with 
pitch  to  a slice  of  cork,  cleaning  as  above  described,  and 
using  as  much  silvering  fluid  as  will  form  a stratum  about 
half  an  inch  deep  below  the  mirror. 


Comsyoa&ence. 

THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  THE  SEA. 

Sir, — We  have  been  taught  from  ourearliest  infancy  that 
“ Britannia  rules  the  waves,”  but  I never  knew  till  a few 
days  ago  that  she  looked  upon  the  sea  as  “ copyiight,”  or 
upon  the  shore  as  needing  special  protection  from  an  art 
point  of  view.  However,  the  following  narrative  of  a day’s 
photography  at  the  sea-side  will  illustrate  the  position. 

I started  from  here  one  day  last  week  by  an  early  train, 
taking  with  me  a friend  (a  distinguished  artist),  and  an 
asssistant,  to  manage  the  more  bulky  portion  of  my  appa- 
ratus. We  pitched  our  tent  in  a sheltered  nook  on  the 
beach  at  Newhaven,  intending  to  catch  some  fine  clouds 
which  were  looming  up  over  the  distant  sea  ; also,  if  luck 
and  chance  allowed,  meaning  to  have  a few  shots  (with  the 
lens)  at  the  sea  gulls  and  the  sunset.  The  apparently  absurd 
attempt  to  take  the  gulls  was  not  a wild  goose  chase,  as  I 
hope  to  show  you  some  day.  The  first  picture  was  secured, 
then  another.  The  day  was  a glorious  one — just  right  for  our 
work.  A fine  wind  from  the  south-west  sent  “ the  league- 
long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef.”  The  light  was  magnifi- 
cent, such  as  only  the  early  spring  can  enjoy. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  our  work  when  a soldier 
appeared  on  the  scene.  “ Are  you  an  Englishman  ?” 
quoth  he.  “I  am  so,”  said  my  friend;  “ arn’t  you?”  He 
then  solemnly  informed  me  that  I must  not  photograph  the 
sea!  At  this  we  chaffed  him,  thinking  he  had,  as  soldiers 
too  often  have,  a difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  his 
time,  and  was  inclined  to  joke  with  us.  lie  then,  waxing 
mightily  wroth,  said  he  belonged  to  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  was  on  duty ; went  off  to  fetch  his  superior  officer,  and 
returned  shortly  with  a fat  bombardier,  and  a guard,  con- 
sisting of  another  soldier  in  a dirty  jacket  and  with  a short 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  These,  with  one  accord,  accused  my 
friend  of  being  a foreigner,  and  denounced  our  whole  proceed- 
ing as  that  of  spies,  who  had  come  to  obtain  views  of  the 
forts.  Nothing  could  persuade  these  gentlemen  of  the 
innocency  of  our  motives.  We  must  not  photograph  the 
sea!  Further  enquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  we  had 
unwittingly  placed  our  tent  upon  a part  of  the  shingle 
which  belonged  to  Government,  and  that  if  we  moved  off 


to  a jetty  a few  yards  further  along  the  coast,  we  could 
pursue  our  operations  unmolested.  Finding  there  was  no 
superior  officer  to  apply  to — the  major  living  at  Brighton 
and  the  captain  at  Folkestone — and  not  cariug  to  have  our 
valuable  apparatus  damaged  by  ignorant  Royal  Artillerymen, 
we  removed  to  the  spot  indicated.  Judge  then  of  our  sur- 
prise when,  on  arriving  at  the  jetty,  we  found  that  it  com- 
manded a full  view  of  all  the  forts  and  fortifications,  so  that 
had  we  a mind  to  do  so,  wj  could  have  made  a complete 
set  of  pictures  showing  almost  every  detail  of  the  defences, 
including  the  wooden  gun  on  the  battery — just  what  would 
be  needed  for  an  invading  army  ! 

There  is  an  old  story  of  Hogarth,  who,  when  sketching 
at  Calais,  was  taken  up  for  a spy,  but  I question  whether  he 
was  set  down  again  in  a place  where  he  would  have  a better 
view  of  the  fortifications,  and  told  he  could  work  there  with 
impunity ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  in  my  own  case  I 
found  the  change  no  great  detriment  to  my  work,  and  I 
continued  my  operations  unmolested  till  sunset.  I may  also 
add  that  the  gulls  very  amiably  posed — or,  perhaps,  I should 
say  “ poised  ” — for  their  portraits. 

The  moral  of  this  little  story  is,  I think,  worthy  of  at  least 
a passing  note.  Photography  is  every  day  becoming  of 
greater  importance,  and  every  day  we  make  progress  towards 
greater  perfection.  Should  not,  then,  all  the  officers  in  our 
army  know  something  of  its  operations  ? Is  it  not  ridiculous 
that  we  should  have  been  officially  removed  from  a part  of 
the  coast  where  we  could  not  even  see  the  forts,  to  a point 
from  whence  we  could  command  a full  view  of  them,  because 
“ no  one  is  allowed  to  photograph  the  sea  ” from  Govern- 
ment ground  ? 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Sergeant  Ilarrold  know 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  had  often  to  work  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  from  his  superiors  in  rank  not 
understanding  the  simplest  conditions  which  render  photo- 
graphy possible  or  impossible.  Surely  it  is  time  the  rudi- 
ments of  photography,  at  least,  were  learned  by  men  who, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  exercise  supervision  of  “ Britannia’s 
domains.” 

There  is  just  one  other  consideration,  and  I have  done. 
Skilled  men  from  all  nations  are  allowed  to  inspect  every 
detail  of  our  arsenals,  and  to  note  our  gunnery  experiments 
at  Shoeburyness  and  elsewhere:  what  further  damage  could 
a photographer  do,  even  if  he  was  sent  by  a hostile  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  depicting  the  huge  heap  of  bricks  and 
scaffold  poles  on  the  cliffs  at  Newhaven  ? 

Tunbridge  Wells,  April  20,  18G9.  H.  P.  Robinson. 


ENLARGED  NEGATIVES. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — Since  my  return  from  India,  I hive 
visited  most  of  the  large  photographic  instrument  makers’ 
establishments,  and  find  them  all,  more  or  less,  employed 
in  making  a new  style  of  camera  for  taking  pictures  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  also  for  enlarging  purposes.  This 
being  a subject  I have  often  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
wants  of  photography — viz.,  to  get  small  instantaneous  pic- 
tures, and  enlarge  them' — I seriously  contemplated  giving 
an  order  for  one,  until  I had  6ome  conversation  with  a friend 
of  mine,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  going  on 
in  the  photographic  world,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
told  me  “ that  although  there  are  numbers  of  cameras  being 
made  for  enlarging  purposes,  still  no  one  had  yet  hit  upon 
any  system  by  which  a really  good  negative  could  be 
obtained  from  a small  one.”  This  rather  staggeied  me,  for 
he  at  the  same  time  told  me  that  magnificent  enlarged  trans- 
parent positives  could  begot,  but  a good  printing  enlarged 
negative  had  yet  to  be  produced.  Of  course,  I need  hardly 
say  that  my  order  for  an  enlarging  camera  has  not  yet  been 
given,  although  I candidly  confess  I think  it  the  best  ever 
produced,  even  for  direct  negatives. 

I cannot  think  there  is  any  subject  more  worthy  of  the 
deep  thought  and  experimental  research  of  photographer 
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than  this  one.  With  good  lenses  and  collodion,  deeply  inte- 
resting subjects  of  moving  life  may  be  obtained,  wholly  out 
of  the  question  with  large  lenses.  Now,  if  some  certain 
method  of  enlarging  these  to  (say)  10  by  8 or  12  by  10 
could  be  come  at,  pictures  of  foreign  scenes  (where  you  can- 
not get  people  to  understand  what  it  is  to  stand  still)  might 
be  done,  that  at  present  no  photographer  dare  attempt. — I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  An  Amateur. 

London,  April  1G tli,  1869. 

[The  statement  that  a really  good  large  negative  cannot 
be  obtained  by  enlargement  from  a small  one  is  one  which 
requires  some  qualifying.  That  the  resulting  picture  of 
any  method  of  enlargement  must  possess  certain  inherent 
defects  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  most  delicate 
objects,  when  much  magnified,  often  look  coarse.  The 
structure  of  a collodion  film  often  appears  somewhat  coarse 
in  the  enlargement  ; the  flue  deposit  of  silver  of  which  the 
image  is  formed  assumes  a granular  appearance  when  en- 
larged ; imperfect  definition  of  parts,  scarcely  noticeable  in 
a small  picture,  become  painfully  apparent  in  an  enlarge- 
ment ; every  stain,  streak,  defect,  and  pinhole  becomes 
exaggerated,  of  course.  Besides,  very  few  photographers 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a proper  understanding  of  the 
conditions  which  secure  the  best  results  in  the  production 
of  enlarged  negatives.  Nevertheless,  with  very  perfect 
small  negatives,  and  skill  in  enlarging,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  very  presentable  enlarged  negatives.  We  have  seen 
10  by  8 pictures  produced  by  enlargement  from  st  Teo 
negatives  of  which  there  was  little  reason  to  complain. 
There  are  few  branches  of  photography  which  demand  a 
greater  exercise  of  technical  skill  and  judgment  than  the 
production  of  enlarged  negatives. — Ei).] 


HYPO  FOR  FIXING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — By  way  of  a grain  in  your  useful  fund  of 
information,  let  me  add  that  1 have  lately  worked  a 
quantity  of  negatives,  taken  ten  years  ago,  which  were  fixed 
with  hypo.  They  arc  as  perfect  and  as  free  from  blemish 
as  then. 

I also  beg  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  name  of 
an  amateur  and  gentleman  (of  whose  productions  many  of 
our  first-class  professionals  would  feel  proud),  Mr.  Whiting. 
He  says  that  “in  using  cyanide  we  dissolve  half  our  nega- 
tives, where  little  or  nothing  is  ever  lost  with  hypo." — 
Yours,  E.  Z. 

Wandsworth,  April  14/A,  18G9. 


HYPO  FIXING — NEW  MATERIALS  FOR 
MOUNTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  about  to  write  yoa  on  another  subject, 
I desire  first  to  thank  Mr.  Russell  Sedgtield  for  his  very 
satisfactory  experience  respecting  hypo  fixing,  given  kindly 
in  last  issue  of  your  ever- welcome  Journal.  My  mind  is 
now  quite  set  at  rest  on  that  point,  and  I shall  continue, 
without  scruple,  to  keep  at  a distance  that  stealthly,  disease- 
producing  chemical,  cyanide  of  potassium,  a chemical  the 
very  name  of  which  should  be  a terror  to  the  photo- 
grapher. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  although  at  present  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  the  photographic  art,  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a friend  which,  when  it  has  completed  its  work, 
should  be  carefully  and  perseveringly  driven  out  of  the 
sun  picture.  We  can  wash  it  out  of  the  negative  film, 
and  also,  I think,  from  the  paper  print,  but  we  cannot  be 
uite  certain  that  we  are  not  introducing  the  seeds  of  future 
ecay  into  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  the  paper 
mount  so  universally  in  use,  and  so  generally  believed  to 
retain  at  times  a trace  of  the  paper-maker’s  bleaching  fluid, 
the  antichlor. 


After  the  many  useless  solicitations  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturer to  oblige  the  photographer  with  a card  that 
can  be  depended  on  for  its  purity,  I was  compelled  to  seek 
out  another  form  of  mount,  which  could  be  purified  simply 
and  easily,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  and  satisfaction. 
I found  this  desideratum  in  cotton  and  thread  fabric’, 
which  I have  now  used  for  more  than  a twelvemonth,  aud 
I find  them  to  be  far  better  than  any  kind  of  paper,  besides 
possessing  other  advantages.  I prefer  Russian  huckaback, 
marcellas,  twill  calicoes,  jean,  and  thick  and  closely-woven 
holland.  In  the  first-named  ones  there  is  the  advantage 
of  getting  a variety  of  patterns,  which  diversifies  the  old 
style  of  photograph,  by  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  a 
drawing  made  on  a patterned  drawing-board,  and  are 
especially  suitable  for  copies  of  works  of  art,  or  of  natural 
history,  of  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  The  laundress  thoroughly 
washes  the  article  in  piece,  gives  it  three  coats  of  white 
Glenfield  starch,  and  a perfectly  smooth  surface  by  the 
use  of  the  usual  hot  iron,  starch  being  used  as  the 
mount&nt. 

Although  so  simple  a variation  from  the  long-used 
paper  mount,  nevertheless,  I never  saw  it  recommended  in 
the  periodicals,  and,  lest  it  should  be  pounced  upon  by  the 
rapacious  patent-monopolist  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain, 
I desire  to  make  the  above  public  through  the  medium  of 
your  widely-circulated  Photographic  News. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  above  cloth  fabrics 
is,  their  slight  additional  cost,  which,  to  the  amateur  at 
least,  will  not  be  considered  an  objection  worthy  his  notice, 
bearing  in  mind  that  by  their  use  he  gains  an  additional 
chance  of  permanency. — I am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  very  sin- 
cerely, Henrt  H.  Hele. 

Teignmoutli,  Devonshire,  April  17/A,  1869. 


THOTOGRAPHS  BY  LIGHTNING. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  months  since  I was  one  night  in  my 
studio,  when  a terriffic  thunder-storm  came  on,  on  which 
occasion  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  very  vivid,  and  I 
determined  that  if  an  opportunity  occurred  again  I would 
experiment  a little. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  about  7.30,  we  were  visited  witn 
one  of  the  most  fearful  storms  I ever  remember  seeing.  I 
prepared  a plate  with  my  ordinary  Mawson’s  collodion, 
placed  my  camera  (Dallmeyer’s  1 B lens,  full  aperture)  on 
the  stand  (of  course  without  focussing),  and  exposed  during 
three  flashes  of  lightning  (about  one  minute  between  each), 
developed  with  the  ordinary  20-grain  iron  solution,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  I could  distinctly  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  for  about  fifty 
yards  in  length.  Had  I,  fortunately,  have  had  a previous 
experiment,  I could,  without  doubt,  have  produced  a nega- 
tive with  a few  more  flashes,  from  which  tolerable  prints 
could  have  been  obtained.  If  spared  to  see  another  such 
storm  at  a suitable  time  I shall  make  further  experiments 
I merely  mention  the  above  as  a matter  of  curiosity,  and 
with  a view  to  incite  others  to  experiment. 

I can  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield’s  remarks 
respecting  painting-out  skies,  &c..  with  watercolours,  having 
lost  two  or  three  valuable  negatives  by  the  peeling  of  the 
film,  which  was  woiked  upon  by  cadmium  yellow.  I have 
used  the  black  varnish,  but  cannot  make  it  answer  for  fine 
lines,  as  it  is  apt  to  run.  I now  use  Indian  ink  for  the 
outlines,  and  then  fill  up  with  black  paper,  and,  to  prevent 
the  film  splitting  or  peeling  off  where  printed  upon,  I 
pass  a little  negative  varnish  over  it  with  a brush,  and 
this  I find  answers  remarkably  well.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  Lightning. 

Lincoln,  April  Yilh,  1869. 
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Wet  Collodion  Without  Water. — A good  illustration  of 
the  value  of  the  golden  syrup  solution  in  keeping  the  plate 
moist,  for  finishing  at  home,  and  so  dispensing  with  tho  use  of 
water  when  working  wet  collodion  in  tho  fiold,  is  furnished  by 
a recent  experience  Mr.  Robinson  records  in  a letter.  He 
recently  started  from  home  for  a day  at  tho  seaside  with  nine 
plates,  and  returned  home  at  night  with  eight  16  by  13  nega- 
tives. These  were  produced  by  tho  wet  process,  without  a 
drop  of  washing  water.  Besides  tho  bath,  only  40  ounces  of 
liquid  were  taken.  The  result  was  a success  in  ever  way. 

Gold  Toning  for  Photo-Crayon  Transparencies. — 
Some  transparencies  for  photo-crayon  portraituro  which  have 
come  under  our  attention  have  been  toned  with  gold,  and  have 
an  exceedingly  rich  fine  black  colour.  It  will  bo  seen  from 
Mr.  Sarony's  recent  announcement  that  he  is  willing  to  produce 
tho  transparencies  for  any  of  his  licensees  from  their  own  nega- 
tives, until  they  have  completed  their  arrangements  for  pro- 
ducing them  for  themselves. 

The  Recent  Robbery  at  Mr.  Hughes's  Warehouse. — 
At  the  recent  sessions,  Joseph  Ricketts,  21,  pleaded  “ Guilty,” 
before  Mr.  Payne,  to  breaking  and  entering  tho  house  of  Jabez 
Hughes,  his  master,  and  stealing  therein  a quantity  of  photo- 
graphic paper  and  other  articles,  value  £2  10s.,  his  property  ; 
and  Frederick  Smith  pleaded  “ Not  Guilty  ” to  receiving  the 
same  articles,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  Mr.  Ribton 
prosecuted;  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  appeared  for  Smith.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a dealer  in  photographic  articles,  at  379,  Oxford 
Street,  and  Ricketts  was  a porter  in  his  employ.  Tho  house  in 
Oxford  Street  was  left  empty  at  night,  and  articles  being  from 
time  to  time  missed,  Ricketts  was  watched,  and  seen,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  to  go  earlier  than  his  proper  hour  to  the  house, 
effect  an  entrance,  and  remove  some  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  goods. 
Smith  is  a photographer,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  prisoner 
Ricketts.  Some  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  goods  bearing  his  mark  were 
found  in  Smith’s  shop,  but  it  appearing  that  Mr.  Hughes’s 
marks  not  being  effaced  on  goods  when  sold,  Mr.  Ribton  with- 
drew from  the  prosecution  against  Smith.  Ricketts  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. — Times. 

Local  Photographic  Exhibition. — We  find  a column  and 
a half  of  tho  Western  Daily  Press  devoted  to  a notice  of  a 
photographic  exhibition  opened  in  connection  with  the  studio 
of  Mr.  C.  Voss  Bark,  at  Clifton.  Besides  tho  display  of  ordin- 
ary portraituro,  thoro  appear  to  bo  examples  of  plain  and 
coloured  enlargement,  opalotypcs,  carbon  prints,  enamels, 
double  combination  printing,  &e.  Tho  exhibition  of  a collec- 
tion of  this  kind  in  provincial  towns  is  to  bo  commended. 

Correlation  of  Forces  in  Photography. — Dr.  Liesegang, 
in  a recent  interesting  account  of  a visit  to  Mr.  Woodbury's 
Photo-relief  Printing  Establishment,  after  describing  tho  elec- 
tric light  used,  which  is  obtained  by  tho  working  of  Lenoir’s 
gas  engine,  says: — “ It  is  curious  to  consider  what  a range  of 
natural  powers  is  set  in  motion  in  this  work.  Dr.  Phipsou 
has  showu  this.  Chemical  action  in  the  electrical  battery  sets 
free  electricity,  this  produces  a spark  whose  heat  enfires  the 
gaseous  mixture  in  tho  gas  engine,  thus  setting  in  motion  tho 
piston;  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  magnets  of  the 
electro-magnetic  engine,  whose  magnetism  is  thus  converted 
into  an  electric  current  which  produces  light,  tho  chemical 
action  of  which  produces  in  the  sensitive  gelatine  a molecular 
motion,  and  the  result  of  all  is  tho  picture  ! 

Fulminating  Silver.  — There  is  a compound  of  silver 
which  a photographer  might  unwittingly  produce — the  ful- 
rninato  of  silver.  If  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing 
nitric  acid  be  warmed,  and  alcohol  added,  a white  precipitate 
torms,  which  is  the  compound  in  question.  A photographer 
evaporating  to  dryness  an  acid  bath  which  had  been  long  in 
use,  nd  contained  alcohol,  might  find  himself  and  his  dishes 
elsewhere  towards  the  termination  of  the  boiling  down  of  the 
solution. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Simple  Plan  of  Filtering  Collodion. — Take  a bottle 
that  will  hold  I pound,  with  a neck  one  inch  or  more  long, 
remove  the  rim  by  the  alcohol  string,  and  with  a file  wet  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (acid  l ounce,  water  1 ounce),  dress  off 
the  edges  of  the  bottlo  inside  and  out.  With  a round  file  make 


the  inner  edge,  bevelling  out  a little ; now,  with  a glass  tube 
the  proper  length,  and  a strip  of  Canton  flannel  (best),  1|  inches 
wide,  and  long  enough,  so  that  when  it  is  wound  around  the 
tube  it  will  fit  snugly  into  the  mouth  of  tho  bottle.  Now  fill 
the  bottlo  with  tho  collodion  to  be  filtered,  insert  the  tubo  to 
tho  bottom  of  tho  bottlo,  and  carefully  twist  the  roll  of  Canton 
ttanneUo  its  place.  Select  a wide-mouth  bottle  the  proper  size, 
and,  with  glue  or  mucilage,  stick  a fold  of  wash-leather  or  two 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle  No.  1,  and  insert  it  in  tho  wide 
mouth  after  inverting  it  and  giving  it  a quick,  downward  shake, 
to  clear  the  tubo  of  unfiltered  collodion.  The  Canton  flannel 
may  be  wound  so  as  to  bo  tight  orloose,  and  if  it  does  not  filter  the 
collodion  clear,  what  will  (if  properly  fixed)  ? A clean  piece  of 
flannel  can  be  used  for  every  filtration,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  it  too  tightly  wound.  If  you  are  not  in  a hurry  for  your 
collodion  you  can  glue  tho  wash-leather  on  the  first  bottle,  and 
let  it  dry,  and  dress  it  to  fit  the  neck  of  the  other  bottle  with  sand- 
paper.— Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Application  of  the  Oxyhydrogen  Light  to  Stref.tLigut- 
ING. — M.  Tessie  du  Motay  continues  his  experiments  with 
oxyhydrogen  gas  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tuileries,  with  success 
as  regards  the  effect  produced,  but  we  know  nothing  yet  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  this  and  ordinary  gas.  Several  modes  of 
lighting  wero  tried.  Ou  the  occasion  of  the  balls  and  other 
entertainments  given  at  the  palace,  powerful  lamps  were 
placed  on  tho  triumphal  arch  at  tho  entrance,  and  at  other 
points  of  the  enclosure,  and  a very  brilliant  effect  was  produced 
without  unpleasant  dazzling.  On  ordinary  occasions  tho  oxy- 
hydrogen light  is  placed  in  tho  usual  gas  lanterns,  and  tho 
light  is  very  pleasant  as  well  as  effective.  At  the  main 
entrance  to  the  courtyard  are  two  large  lamps,  which  each  con- 
tain three  lights,  and  tho  effect  is  very  brilliaut.  The  zircon 
cylinders  used  are  certainly  effective,  and  they  are  said  to 
exhibit  scarcely  auy  alteration  whatever  after  considerable  use. 
Those  used  generally  at  tho  Tuilerios  are  very  small,  appar- 
ently about  a quarter  of  an  inch  high,  and  oven  less  than  that 
in  diameter ; they  are  pierced  vertically  through  the  centre, 
and  are  merely  placed  on  platinum  points. — Journal  of  Society 
of  Arts. 


E.  Juba. — Ordinary  albuminized  paper  would  require  an  exposure 
of  many  hours  before  any  trace  of  an  enlarged  imago  could  bo  ob- 
tained by  artificial  light.  If  you  wish  to  use  artificial  light  you 
must  use  a developing  process  ; you  will  find  several  described  in 
our  last  Volume.  A mixture  of  alcohol  aud  any  of  the  hydro- 
carbons will  give  a good  light,  but  some  care  will  bo  necessary  to 
avoid  an  explosion.  A mixture  of  four-fifths  alcohol  and  one-fifth 
cimphene  will  give  a very  good  light.  2.  Your  plan  of  removing 
old  films  will  answer  very  well,  but  is  a little  expensive. 

W.  M. — The  D of  tho  maker  you  name  will  answer  your  purposo 
much  better  than  his  triple,  being  much  the  more  rapid  of  the  two. 

R.  T. — The  canvas  usually  employed  for  photographic  enlargements 
to  bo  coloured  in  oil  is  the  ordinary  prepared  canvas  sold  by  artists’ 
colourmen.  In  some  formula)  it  is  necessary  that  the  canvas 
should  be  prepared  purposely ; but  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
You  can  get  the  prepared  canvas  of  any  dealer  in  artists’  materials. 
Newman’s,  Soho  Square,  is  a good  place.  2.  You  can  enlarge 
from  any  size  of  negative,  but  a 5 by  4,  or  quarter-plate,  is  a con- 
venient size.  3.  You  will  find  various  formula)  for  enlarging  on 
canvas  in  our  back  volumes.  You  will  find  two  methods  on  p.  179 
of  our  last  volume.  4.  Any  good  negative  collodion  will  answer 
for  producing  enlarged  negatives  : there  is  none  prepared  especially 
for  the  purpose. 

B.  Atkins. — Your  descriptions  of  pictures  are  too  indefinite  to 
enable  us  to  state  whether  they  are  or  are  not  copyright.  Tho 
“ English  Gamekeeper  ” and  “ Scotch  Gamekeeper,”  to  which  you 
refer,  are  probably  single  figures  engraved  from  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer’s pictures,  and  these  are  copyright ; so,  also,  is  tho  “ Stag  at 
Bay.”  The  original  picture  of  Nelson  on  board  tho  “ St.  Joseph” 
belongs  to  tho  nation,  and  is  in  tho  Gallery  at  Greenwich.  Tho 
engraving  from  it  is  no  doubt  copyright. 

K.  C.  B. — You  do  not  sufficiently  describe  the  process  you  use,  nor 
at  what  point  you  experience  difficulty,  to  enable  us  to  help  you 
sufficiently.  Chrome  alum  may  be  applied  in  solution  to  the  film 
of  gelatine,  or  may  be  added  to  tho  solution  of  gelatine.  About 
half  a grain  of  the  chrome  alum  to  an  ounce  of  solution  will 
answer.  The  use  of  chrome  alum  for  the  purpose  is  patented  by 
Mr.  Swan. 
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C.  Richards. — The  preparation  for  keeping-  the  plate  moist  which 
is  used  by  Mr.  Robinson  consists  of  equal  parts  of  golden  syrup 
and  water.  This  is  applied  to  the  plate  as  soon  as  development  is 
completed.  The  plate  is  then  put  in  a box,  and  kept  for  further 
intensifying  (if  required)  and  fixing  at  home. 

J.  C. — We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  card  you  forward 
for  photographic  purposes. 

Collodion. — It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  prints  from  the  mounting- 
board  when  starch  paste  has  been  used.  Nothing  but  prolonged 
soaking  in  warm  water  is  of  any  service,  and  then  much  care  and 
patience  are  required.  2.  The  lens  you  mention  is  not  intended  as  a 
wide-angle.  Your  experience  with  it  in  other  respects  does  not 
correspond  with  that  we  have  commonly  heard.  3.  It  is  probable 
that  any  camera  maker  will  supply  you  with  a new  bellows  for  your 
camera.  4.  We  will  publish  details  of  Mr.  England’s  new  dry 
process  as  soon  as  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  process  is  satis- 
factory in  all  respects.  The  final  wash  of  gallic  acid  gives  cer- 
tainty of  keeping  qualities  in  many  processes,  but  it  generally 
reduces  sensitiveness.  5.  We  have  not  tried  the  collodion  you 
name,  but  have  heard  some  good  accounts  of  it.  C.  We  generally 
give  prominence  in  our  pages  to  subjects  in  proportion  to  their  inte- 
rest to  the  mass  of  our  readers.  No  subject  connected  with  photo- 
graphy is  neglected ; those  features  of  the  art  most  interesting  to 
the  largest  number  are  dealt  with  most  fully. 

C.  W.  H. — Mr.  Gulliver  is  a professional  photographer  at  Swansea. 

Ho  is  not  an  apparatus  maker.  The  letter  shall  be  forwarded. 

J.  B.  B. — The  proportion  of  1 J grains  of  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of 
iron  developing  solution  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  and  will  not 
only  make  the  solution  too  viscid  for  convenient  use,  but  will 
render  long  exposure  necessary.  The  explanation  of  the  formula 
existing  is  simply  that,  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  the  extent  to 
which  gelatine  acts  in  retarding  reduction  was  not  well  understood. 
Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced with  advantage,  and  that  it  must  be  reduced  where  rapidity 
is  required.  We  have  found  that  1 grain  to  a pint  of  iron  solution 
of  lo  grains  of  protosulphate  to  the  ounce  and  15  minims  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  materially  and  beneficially  affected  develop- 
ment ; and,  except  for  intensifying,  we  do  not  like  much  more. 
Some  use  as  much  as  10  grains  to  a pint,  and,  for  developing  dry 
plates,  as  much  as  20  grains  to  the  pint,  but  that  proportion  re- 
tards reduction  considerably.  However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  much  depends  on  circumstances.  If  much  contrast  is  re- 
quired in  a subject  but  feebly  illuminated,  and  the  collodion  be  new 
and  the  bath  neutral,  then  a large  proportion  of  gelatine  might  be 
desirable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  rapidity  of  action  and  softness  of 
result  are  required  with  a collodion  and  bath  favouring  contrast, 
then  gelatine  should  be  avoided  altogether.  It  aids  in  securing 
intensity  and  freedom  from  fog ; used  in  excess,  it  produces  hard- 
ness. 2.  For  pure  landscape  work,  the  landscape  lens  is  bettor  of 
the  two,  and  is  more  rapid. 

W.  Bussell. — Take  courage  : you  are  in  no  serious  difficulty,  and, 
with  care  and  perseverance,  will  soon  succeed.  Your  printing 
materials  and  your  operations  are  all  right ; the  only  fault  is  in 
the  negative,  which  is  not  sufficiently  intense  ; that  is,  the  deposit 
on  the  face  is  too  thin,  and  permits  the  light  to  pass  through  too 
freely.  Take  care  to  intensity  your  negatives  a little  more,  so  as  to 
secure  a little  more  contrast.  It  is  probable,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  print,  that  the  want  of  intensity  is  partly  due  to  the  light- 
ing of  the  figure ; the  light  on  the  head  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
vigorous,  and  there  appears  to  be  a little  too  much  diffused  light 
in  the  room.  You  must  not  forget  that,  in  order  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a photographer  professionally,  you  will  have  to  acquire 
much  experience ; but  if  you  set  about  it  earnestly,  perseveringly, 
and  intelligently,  you  will  make  rapid  progress.  Your  purchase 
appears  to  be  a good  one,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The  only 
modification  in  your  printing  operations  we  need  suggest  is  to  wash 
the  prints  less  before  toning — one  or  two  hasty  rinses  will  serve — 
and  to  change  the  water  more  frequently  after  fixing.  Procure 
Mr.  Hughes’s  “ Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography,”  which 
you  can  obtain  freo  by  post  for  Is.  2d.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  guides  you  can  follow.  Let  us  know  of  your  progress. 

H.  Ellis. — The  pinholes  are  doubtless  caused  by  the  bath  being 
surcharged  by  iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  which,  having  crystallized 
out,  forms  the  fine  deposit  you  describe.  Dilute  the  bath  with  its 
own  bulk  of  distilled  water.  This  will  make  it  turbid  with  a pre- 
cipitate of  iodido  of  silver.  Filter  carefully,  and,  when  quite 
clear,  add  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  the  solution  the  proper 
strength.  Wo  regret  that  the  pressing  nature  of  our  duties  does 
not  permit  us  to  write  private  letters  on  the  difficulties  of  our 
readers. 

Lightning. — The  peculiar  stain  in  the  negative  you  forward  is 
probably  due  to  the  use  of  an  old  bath  with  an  accumulation  of 
foreign  matter.  We  have  seen  such  stains  arise  from  such  a cause. 
Try  treating  the  bath  with  permanganate  of  potash,  or  sunning. 
Your  curious  experience  with  the  lightning  appears  in  another 
column. 

C.  W. — In  a really  good  landscape  negative  the  sky  should  gene- 
rally be  somewhat  transparent,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  it 


more  dense  if  required.  If  you  use  a 5-grain  developer  you  will 
probably  get  more  density ; if  you  add  a little  gelatine  to  the  deve- 
loper you  will  get  more  density.  You  may  also  get  more  density 
in  the  skies  by  redeveloping  with  a little  silver  added  to  the  deve- 
loper, pouring  on  and  off  the  sky  repeatedly.  Mr.  Bedford  and 
Mr.  England  frequently  mask  the  sky  with  tracing  paper,  on  which 
a few  clouds  arc  often  indicated. 

K.  Hearn. — Much  depends  on  the  purpose  in  boiling  down,  as  to 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  boil  to  dryness.  Heat  has  a similar 
action  to  light,  and  often  aids  in  reducing  organic  matter  in  com- 
bination with  silver,  which,  after  boiling,  may  be  filtered  out.  The 
best  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  is  to  dilute  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  then  filter,  or  make  hot,  and 
then  filter,  as  the  heat  will  effectually  aid  in  precipitating  iodide  of 
silver.  If  you  have  not  an  evaporating-dish,  take  a wide,  clean 
jar,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of  water  like  a glue-pot,  and  allow  it  to 
boil  to  dryness,  or  nearly.  Then  dilute  to  the  proper  strength. 
2.  In  using  permanganate  of  potash,  we  should  add  a few  drops 
of  a 10-grain  solution ; this  will  cause  a brown  turbidity,  which 
will  subside.  Then  add  a drop  or  two  mere.  If  sufficient  has 
been  added,  instead  of  causing  a brown  turbidity,  the  second 
addition  will  cause  a pink  tint.  This  will  indicate  that  sufficient 
has  been  added.  It  is  only  necessary  to  filter  the  solution  and 
try  it. 

H.  H.  IIele. — There  are  various  modes  of  intensifying  varnished 
negatives.  In  Mr.  England’s  process  the  varnished  surfaco  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  alcohol,  and  then  pyro  and  silver,  with  alcohol 
freely  added,  are  employed.  We  have  found  the  plan  of  applying 
a little  tincture  of  iodine  answer  well.  Cover  the  varnished  film 
with  alcohol,  drain,  and  then  apply  a solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol 
(say  4 grains  to  the  ounce).  This  will  turn  the  deposit  of  an  olive 
tint,  and  make  it  more  intense.  Again  rinse  with  alcohol,  and 
varnish.  The  only  care  necessary  is  to  avoid  going  too  far,  in 
which  case  the  film  will  acquire  a light  yellow,  or  primrose  colour, 
and  be  even  less  intense  than  at  first. 

\V.  J.  N. — Acetic  acid  once  added  to  a nitrate  bath  is  most  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  There  is  no  effectual  plan  but  boiling  down  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  then  redissolving. 

W.  H.  J. — The  rectilinear  lens  used  in  the  dry-pl  ito  experiments 
described,  was  the  wide-angle,  not  the  rapid.  We  cannot  stato 
exactly  the  size  of  the  aperture.  The  trial  was  a relative  ono  be- 
tween various  kinds  of  dry  plates,  with  a wet  plate  as  a standard, 
and  all  were  exposed  under  the  same  circumstances ; hence  it  was 
not  important  what  lens  or  aperture  was  used. 

Sunshine. — The  yellow  mottled  effect  is  duo  to  imperfect  fixation. 
The  prints  have  been  fixed  in  an  old  or  weak  hypo  bath,  or  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  immersed.  A trace  of  insoluble  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  is  thus  left  in  the  print,  which  slowly  decomposes 
whon  the  print  is  exposed  to  light. 

Received:  “Photographic  au  Charbon,”  par  M.  Leon  Yidal  ; 
Collodion  and  Varnish,  from  Mr.  S.  Fry ; Views  of  Irish  Scenery, 
from  Galbraith,  Jennings,  and  Co. 

W.  Whiting  and  several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


yfiotograpfis  ivegistereft. 

Mr.  T.  Seed,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bonomi. 

Mr.  A.  Winterbon,  Southampton, 

Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Adkins. 

Mr.  C.  Sanderson,  Preston, 

Photograph  from  Painting  of  Rev.  Father  Corr. 

Mr.  L.  Lowknthall,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  Jewish  Synagogue,  Bristol. 

Miss  E.  V.Day,  Bournemouth, 

Three  Photographs  of  Col.  Sir  G.  B.  Pechel,  Bart. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trull,  Falmouth, 

Photograph  of  The  Tolman  Rock. 

Mr.  J.  R.  GRiFriTiis,  Brecon, 

Two  Photographs  of  Lord  Claude  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Applktard,  Brighouse,  York, 

Two  Photographs  of  Robin  Hood’s  Grave. 

One  Photograph  of  Old  Cenvcnt  in  Kukless. 

Mr.  W.  Borns  (Solicitor),  Glasgow, 

Photograph  of  Collection  of  Autographs  in  Oak  Frame. 

Mr.  Boar,  Great  Driffield, 

Photograph  of  J . Inwards,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Humph  revs,  Cheltenham, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  W.  Guinness. 

Mr.  D.  Alison,  Montrose, 

Photograph  of  Col.  Macdonald  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Tilley,  Sou'.hsea, 

Photograph  of  H.M.S.  Victory. 

Mr.  II.  Kerr.  Londonderry, 

Two  Photographs  of  Sergt.  Dowse,  QC. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Aldeborough. 

Photograph  of  Sir  A.  Shafto-Adair. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Sanders,  Red  Hill, 

Four  Photographs  of  Rev.  Jas.  Fry. 

Fcur  Photographs— Groups  of  “ Pifferari. 
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ARE  GUM-GALLIC  NEGATIVES  PERMANENT? 

A doubt  cast  on  the  permanency  of  the  negatives  produced 
by  any  process  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  suggestions 
which  can  be  made  ; and  if  it  were  proved  that  any  special 
mode  of  working  endued  the  negatives  with  the  elements  of 
destruction  or  decay,  the  excellent  results  obtained,  the 
simplicity  of  the  operations,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates  would  count  for  little  in  the  estimation  of  most 
photographers.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  therefore,  be 
startled,  as  we  were,  on  reading  the  heading  of  the 
following  letter : — 

“ Gum  Plates  in  Pep.il. 

“ Sin, — I was  somewhat  startled,  if  not  alarmed,  by 
reading  a statement  contained  in  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield’s 
communication  on  ‘Fixing  Negatives  with  Hyposulphite,’ 
in  your  last  week's  issue,  in  which  he  says : ‘ And  here 
let  me  warn  your  readers  against  stopping-out  skies,  or 
any  large  spaces,  with  water  colours,  and  particularly 
moist  colours  ; such  treatment  is  almost  certain  to  spoil  the 
negative.  The  effect  may  not  be  manifest  for  years,  but 
some  warm  day,  on  looking  out  the  negative,  and  putting 
it  out  to  print,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
painted  parts  chip  and  peel  off,  exposing  the  bare  glass. 
The  cause  is  the  hygroscopic  vehicle  used  — gum,  for 
instance,  which  expands  and  contracts  very  considerably, 
according  as  the  weather  is  damp  or  dry,  and  gradually 
loosens  the  adhesion  of  the  film.’  To  an  ardent  admirer 
and  manipulator  of  the  gallico-gum  process,  I must 
confess  the  above  words  sounded  very  much  like  a death- 
knell  to  the  hopes  he  had  cherished,  that  many  a lovely 
negative  he  possessed  would  benot  only  ‘ a thing  of  beauty,’ 
but  ‘ a joy  for  ever.’ 

“ If  Mr.  Sedgfield  be  correct  in  his  assertion  (and  I greatly 
fear,  from  the  character  of  the  authority,  that  he  is), 
never  was  a greater  misnomer  applied  to  a process  than  to 
this.  Instead  of  designating  it  the  ‘Gum  Preservative 
Process,’  it  surely  should  be  called  the  ‘ Gum  Destructive 
Process;’  and  henceforth  dry-plate  men  will  have  (viz.,  if 
they  desire  any  peace  of  mind  and  freedom  from  grey 
hairs)  to  return,  however  reluctantly,  to  their  first  loves, 
whatever  they  might  be.  IIow  will  those  men  fare  who, 
wishing  to  protect  their  (best  collodion)  films  from  the 
reducing  or  dissolving  effects  of  varnishes,  treated  them 
with  a preliminary  coating  of  gum-water?  The  whole 
thing  is  too  terrible  to  contemplate,  and  I trust,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  will  vouchsafe  to  devote  a ‘ leader  ’ to  allay 
our  fears,  or  suggest  a remedy. — Believe  me,  sir,  yours 
very  faithfully,  . Cymbo.” 

We  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  we  do  not  think  that 
gum-plate  negatives  are  in  peril.  The  conditions  described 
by  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield  do  not  apply  to  gum  negatives. 
In  using  water  colours  mixed  with  gum  for  the  purpose  of 


stopping-out  negatives,  it  is  applied  over  the  varnish,  and 
generally  receives  no  other  protection,  so  that,  being  very 
hygroscopic,  it  is  readily  acted  upon  by  moisture,  expand- 
ing considerably  in  damp  air,  contracting  considerably  in 
dry  or  hot  air,  and,  being  over  only  a portion  of  a nega- 
tive, it  possesses  every  facility,  in  this  expansion  and  con- 
traction, of  tearing  away  portions  of  the  film.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  a very  different  state  of  things  to  that  which 
exists  where  a thin  film  of  gum  on  the  negative  is  protected 
by  a coating  of  varnish. 

But,  in  the  case  of  gum-plate  negatives,  we  may  go 
further.  It  is  probable  that  very  little,  if  any,  gum 
whatever  exists  in  or  on  the  finished  negative,  as  will 
appear  on  a little  observation  and  reflection.  In  pre- 
paring the  plate,  it  either  receives  a wash  of  gallic  acid 
before  the  gum  preservative  is  applied,  or  the  gallic  acid 
is  mixed  with  the  gum,  and  both  are  applied  together. 
Now,  as  the  plates  are  developed  with  iron,  this  gallic 
acid  must  be  got  rid  off  before  the  developer  is  applied, 
or  an  immediate  decomposition  would  take  place,  forming 
gallate  of  iron : in  short,  the  plate  would  at  once  be 
covered  with  black  writing-ink.  As  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  when  the  gallic  acid  is  removed  by  washing  there 
is  little  chance  of  much  gum  remaining,  all  the  cause 
for  alarm  vanishes.  Both  the  gum  and  the  gallic  acid 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  removed  with  a very  moderate 
amount  of  washing.  The  use  of  the  iron  developer  with 
these  plates  serves,  it  will  be  seen,  another  good  office, 
besides  efficient  development : it  indicates  when  the  gallic 
acid — and,  consequently,  when  the  gum — has  been  suffi- 
ciently eliminated  from  the  plate  to  remove  future  risk  to 
the  negative  from  the  presence  of  a body  readily  absorbing 
moisture. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  a dilute  solution  of  gum-water 
to  protect  films  which  are  apt  to  dissolve  under  the  var- 
nish, or  to  peel  off  the  plate  in  drying,  there  are  two 
considerations  : first,  the  practice  is  never  recommended, 
j except  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a greater  and  more 
| imminent  peril  to  the  negative ; and,  second,  the  solution 
is  applied  so  exceedingly  thin,  that  it  to  some  extent 
permeates  the  film,  instead  of  remaining  as  a layer  upon 
the  surface,  and,  after  varnishing,  is  so  thoroughly  protected 
by  the  resinous  envelope  which  each  particle  of  gum 
receives,  that  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  to  the 
negative,  we  apprehend,  from  changes  of  temperature 
and  atmospheric  conditions,  causing  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  film. 


MEDAL  FOR  A MODE  OF  TRANSFERRING 
NEGATIVES. 

In  the  report  we  published  a few  weeks  ago  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  an  announce- 
ment will  be  found,  made  by  M.  Davanne,  offering  the 
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Society’s  large  silver  medal  for  a perfect  method  of  trans- 
ferring negatives.  For  readiness  of  reference  we  repeat 
the  announcement : — 

Iti  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Administration,  M.  Davanne 
stated  that  all  recent  innovations  made  respecting  the  carbon  pro- 
cess had  been  undertaken  with  a view  of  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a double  transport,  and  likewise  to  obviate  the  use  of 
a solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzole  or  other  disagreeable  com- 
pounds. To  do  away  with  the  double  transport  there  appeared  to 
be  but  one  method,  viz.,  to  employ  a reversed  negative.  Owing  to 
the  transition  state  of  our  positive  processes  at  present,  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  take  negatives  reversed,  as  they  could  then  be 
used  in  no  other  process  ; but  it  would  be  preferable,  theoretically, 
if  a negative  could  be  produced  capable  of  being  used  either  in  a 
reversed  manner  for  carbon  printing,  or  in  the  usual  way  for  silver 
printing.  In  order  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  research  in 
this  direction,  the  Committee  propose  to  award  in  April,  1870,  a 
silver  medal,  made  according  to  the  large  model  adopted  by  the 
Society,  for  the  best  non-patented  process  for  obtaining  or  trans- 
porting cliches  upon  a pellicle  presenting,  if  possible,  the  follow- 
ing advantages: — It  should  be  sufficiently  thin  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  a clear  image  from  both  sides,  sufficiently  solid  for  ordin- 
ary use  and  for  a prolonged  period,  unalterable  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  or  continued  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  light ; and, 
while  insisting  on  this  point,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
solutions  of  rubber  hitherto  proposed  have  generally  possessed  the 
inconvenience  of  becoming  darkly  coloured  by  the  action  of  light. 
The  surface,  like  a varnished  negative,  should  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting, without  staining,  contact  will  dry  nitrate  of  silver;  and, 
finally,  the  material  should  be  capable  of  application  to  all  des- 
criptions of  wet  or  dry  collodion  plates,  collodio-albumen,  tannin, 
and  varnished  negatives ; in  the  latter  instance  a good  method 
should  be  stated  for  removing  the  varnish.  The  intention  of  the 
Committee  was  that  the  medal  should  be  given  in  addition  to  the 
annual  prizes,  and  that  all  published  processes  should  bo  allowed 
to  compete  with  proposed  novelties. 

Two  or  three  points  in  this  announcement  are  worthy  of 
a word  of  comment.  First  of  all  we  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  the  system  of  this  Society,  of  offering  honorary 
rewards  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  research  in  regard 
to  any  desiderated  result,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  furnishes  an  example  which  English  societies,  espe- 
cially the  parent  Society,  would  do  well  to  follow. 

The  point  upon  which  we  especially  wish  to  remark  is, 
the  serious  difficulty  which  may  arise  in  determining  the 
legitimate  recipient  of  such  a medal.  The  committee  wisely 
state  that  published  processes  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  competition.  Now  as,  beyond  question,  the 
method  of  transferring  by  means  of  leather  collodion — 
that  is,  a thick  film  of  collodion  rendered  tough  by  the 
.addition  of  castor  oil — is  the  best  at  present  known,  and 
as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  prove  the  best 
at  the  time  of  the  award  next  year,  to  whom  would  the 
medal  be  due — to  the  original  inventor  of  the  method, 
or  to  the  various  adapters  and  modifiers  of  the  method  V 
And  if  to  the  original  inventor,  the  question  again  might 
be  asked,  which  of  these  V Herr  Grune,  and  Dr.  Jacobsen, 
of  Berlin,  were  the  first  to  propose  and  employ  this  pre- 
pared collodion,  which  they  named  leather  collodion,  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  films ; and  Dr.  Vogel  published 
his  experiences,  which  were  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
about  three  years  ago  in  our  columns.  This  was  the  first 
publication  of  the  method  in  this  country,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  same  facts  in  Germany  about  the  same  time 
or  a little  earlier  was  the  first  announcement  made  of  such 
a process.  In  the  meantime — and  as  the  result,  we  believe, 
of  quite  independent  research — Mr.  Woodbury  worked 
out,  and  subsequently  published,  a similar  process.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  all  other  modifications  of  this 
method  are  based  on  the  information  published  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  and  our  German  friends.  The  honour  of 
priority  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Herr  Grune  and  Dr.  Jacob- 
sen ; and  in  many  respects  the  modes  now  employed 
scarcely  differ  from  that  employed  at  fir3t  in  Germany. 

The  use  of  india-rubber  is  pre-condcmned  by  the  com- 
mittee, and,  we  think,  rightly  so.  That  india-rubber 
darkens  under  the  action  of  light  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
and  that  under  the  combined  action  of  light  and  air  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a non-elastic 


friable  resin,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury has  already  discarded  india-rubber  as  the  preliminary 
coating,  and  at  present  employs  a solution  of  gum  arabic. 
Whether  this  is  the  best  substauce  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined ; "it  seems  desirable  that  some  other  transparent 
elastic  film,  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  which  may  serve 
to  protect  the  negative  from  injury  when  the  transfer  col- 
lodion is  applied,  should  be  found. 

One  of  the  motives  of  the  committee  in  offering  this 
medal  is  stated  to  be  a desire  to  get  rid  of  the  use  of  india- 
rubber  solution,  and  its  unpleasant  solvents,  used  for  mount- 
ing in  Swan’s  carbon  process.  In  Mr.  Johnson’s  recent 
process  this  material  is  already  dispensed  with,  together 
with  some  other  operations,  and  the  process  of  carbon 
printing  by  double  transfer  is  now  rendered  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  simple  and  rapid  as  the  single  transfer  process, 
which  renders  transferred  negatives  necessary.  The  im- 
portance of  a satisfactory  mode  of  transfer  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  degree  removed.  For  a variety  of  photo- 
engraving processes  a transferred  negative  is  still  impera- 
tive, and  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  glass  necessary  at  present  in  storing  negatives 
alone  renders  a perfect  method  desirable. 


CURIOUS  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  INVISIBLE 
IMAGE. 


We  recently  recorded  Mr.  Fothergill’s  curious  experiment 
with  the  image  on  a collodio-albumen  plate,  in  which  a 
developed  and  fixed  negative  was  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  which  completely  dissolved  the  reduced  silver  form- 
ing the  image,  leaving  a transparent  film  on  the  glass, 
all  trace  of  photographic  treatment  being  apparently  re- 
moved. In  this  state  it  was  again  submitted  to  the  action 
of  developing  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  by 
which  the  image  was  perfectly  reproduced,  and  an  excel- 
lent negative  obtained,  the  experiment  being  repeated  three 
times  with  one  plate,  all  trace  of  an  image  being  each  time 
completely  removed  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  as  completely 
restored  by  a further  application  of  the  developer. 

Old  photographers,  of  course,  remember  the  similar 
experiment  of  Young,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  which  a 
collodio-albumen  plate,  having  been  exposed,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  by  which  the 
iodide  of  silver  was  dissolved,  leaving,  apparently,  a bare 
transparent  film  of  albumen  and  collodion  on  the  glass. 
The  plate,  after  this  treatment,  was  submitted,  in  daylight, 
to  the  action  of  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  by 
which  an  image  was  developed,  and  a perfect  negative  ob- 
tained. A wet  collodion  plate,  subjected  to  similar  treat- 
ment at  the  time,  gave  no  results  whatever,  suggesting 
that  an  organic  salt  of  silver  was  necessary  in  this  case  to 
form  the  germ  or  invisible  image.  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  a few 
years  ago,  in  the  course  of  his  curious  experiments  on  the 
invisible  image,  having  excited  a collodion  plate  coated  with 
bromo-iodized  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  exposed  it,  and 
then,  instead  of  developing,  fixed  it  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  removing  all  trace  of  a silver  salt,  and  leaving,  appa- 
rently, a plate  of  glass  covered  with  a transparent  film  of 
collodion.  This,  on  treatment  with  an  iron  solution  to 
which  a little  nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  yielded  a good 
negative.  Mr.  Hughes  recently  related  to  us  details  of 
some  similar  experiments,  in  which  perfect  negatives  were 
obtained  by  development  after  fixing,  and  the  apparent  re- 
moval of  all  trace  of  the  silver  salts,  regarded,  naturally,  as 
the  source  of  the  invisible  image.  In  both  these  cases  the 
experiment  succeeded  with  ordinary  wet  collodion  plates, 
which,  in  Mr.  Young’s  hands,  had  failed,  in  his  case  the 
collodio-albumen  film  being  necessary  to  the  result. 

A note  just  received  from  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
professional  photographer,  Mr.  R.  II.  Preston,  of  Penzance, 
relates  some  analogous  curious  results.  He  says : — 

“The  experiment  recorded  in  last  week’s  paper,  as  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Fothcrgill,  I remember  to  have  tried  many 
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years  ago,  ■with  this  difference,  that  the  plate  was  simply 
collodionized.  If  I remember  tight,  I also  effected  a like 
curious  result  by  turning  the  deposit  into  iodide  of  silver 
by  iodine,  then  removing  this  by  cyanide  by  giving  a wash 
of  nitric  acid  before  recalling  the  disembodied  figure  from 
the  4 vasty  deep.’  ” 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  speculation  as  to  the  rationale 
of  these  singular  results,  but  record  them  as  important 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  unsolved  problem  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  invisible  image  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  on  sensitive  salts  of  silver.  We  may  remark, 
however,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Young’s  experiment  with 
a simple  wet  collodion  plate,  which  failed  to  yield  an 
image  under  similar  treatment  to  that  which  succeeded  with 
a collodio-albumen  plate,  that  it  is  probable  that  a simply 
iodized  collodion  was  employed ; whilst  in  Mr.  Lea's  and 
Mr.  Hughes's  experiments,  a bromo-iodized  collodion  was 
employed.  In  each  case  with  the  successful  plates,  it  seems 
two  sensitive  salts  of  silver  were  present  in  conjunction  ; 
in  one,  iodide  of  silver  and  albuminate  of  silver,  and  in 
the  other,  iodide  of  silver  and  bromide  of  silver.  We  shall 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Preston  can  furnish  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  interesting  experiment  he  records,  as  it  is  only  from 
a precise  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  any  valuable  deduc- 
tion can  be  drawn. 


HYPOSULPHITE  FIXING,  AND  CRACKED 
FILMS. 

The  question  as  to  the  influence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
on  the  negative  film,  in  relation  to  cracking,  recently  re- 
vived in  our  columns,  has  called  forth  numerous  commu- 
nications on  the  subject,  verbal  and  written,  the  universal 
tenor  of  which  has  been  in  favour  of  this  salt  as  a fixing 
agent.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  as  a rule,  the  most  expe- 
rienced photographers  use  hypo  only  for  fixing.  Having 
adopted  its  use  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  they  have  never 
seen  any  occasion  to  change.  Our  friend  Dr.  Diamond, 
for  instance,  remarked  to  us,  a few  days  ago,  that  he  had 
never  fixed  a negative  except  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  he  had  never  had  a single  instance  of  a split  film. 
Those  photographers  who  use  cyanide  for  fixing  negatives, 
we  find,  are  frequently  those  who  first  adopted  its  use  for 
fixing  collodion  negatives.  Some  of  these,  who  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  cyanide,  have  still  retained,  however,  the 
habit  of  hasty  washing  which  it  was  common  to  use  with 
cyanide ; for  it  is  worth  note  that  cyanide  is  much  more 
readily  washed  out  of  a film  than  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  one  condition  of  safety,  when  hypo  is  used,  is  plenti- 
ful washing,  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  salt.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  recommend  a little  soaking,  some  recom- 
mend the  use  of  warm  water ; but  in  all  cases  perfect 
washing  is  imperative  to  secure  any  certain  degree  of 
immunity  from  risk  of  future  injury  to  the  negatives. 


VISITS  TO  NOTEWORTHY  STUDIOS. 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  Studio  in  Westminster. 

Mr.  Rf.jlander  has  just  opened  a new  and  very  handsome 
studio  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  of  great  size, 
possessing  a singular  variety  of  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  rare  artistic  effects  of  composition,  light  and 
shade,  and  expression,  as  rendered  by  photography,  which 
are  associated  with  the  name  of  O.  G.  Rejlander  through- 
out the  world.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  Mr.  Rejlander 
had  only  just  obtained  possession  of  the  studio,  which 
has  been  built  under  his  direction,  and  the  arrangements 
for  working  were  not  completed.  We  shall,  at  present, 
simply  give  a brief  description  of  the  room  itself, 
speaking  of  dimensions  in  general  terms,  with  a view  to 
a more  minute  presentment  on  some  future  occasion. 

The  studio  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  floor  of  one 
of  the  noble  buildings  in  Victoria  Street,  named  Albert 
Mansions,  its  length  running  from  the  front  to  the  back 


of  the  house.  Its  length  is  about  40  feet,  and  its  width 
about  18  feet.  This  length,  which  will  afford  great 
facilities  for  the  management  of  groups,  and  some  other 
effects,  would  be  manifestly  inconvenient  for  use  on  ordin- 
ary occasions,  and  will,  therefore,  be  subdivided  for  general 
use.  About  12  or  14  feet  at  the  south  end,  facing  Victoria 
Street,  is  separated  by  red  cloth  curtains,  making  an  apart- 
ment to  be  appropriated  to  Mr.  llejlander’s  own  use  for 
painting,  &c.,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  photographic  studio,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
studios,  for  this  portion  will  practically  form  two  studios. 
We  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  glass  room,  for, 
whilst  here  the  amount  of  light  and  the  facility  for  variety 
of  lighting  are  unusually  great,  we  have  no  glass  room  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a handsome,  well- 
built  apartment,  with  a few  magnificent  windows,  which 
can  be  used  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
as  may  be  required  for  lighting  the  sitter. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  room  is  a window  formed  of 
one  single  plate  of  glass  about  9 feet  by  7 feet.  This  is 
arranged  so  that  it  descends  into  a groove  out  of  sight, 
giving  an  open  space  to  the  northern  sky  of  about  9 by  7 
feet.  It  will  be  seen  in  a moment  that  with  a window 
like  this  used  as  a side  light,  here  is  one  magnificent  source 
of  lighting  for  portraits.  When  the  window  is  opened 
there  is  a flat  of  about  10  or  12  feet  outside,  accessible  for 
addition  to  the  length  of  the  studio,  and,  with  the  sitter 
placed  in  suitable  relation  to  this  window,  the  camera  can 
be  placed  in  many  varied  positions  in  relation  to  him, 
securing  good  effects  of  lighting  in  each,  some  admirable 
open  air  effects  being  possible,  great  rapidity  of  action 
being,  of  course,  secured. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  room  are  two  windows,  each 
about  7 or  8 feet  by  G feet,  each  of  a single  plate  of 
glass.  In  the  roof  is  a skylight  of  about  12  or  15  feet 
by  9 feet,  a portion  of  which  is  covered  with  obscured 
glass,  admitting  a large  flood  of  top  light.  These  varied 
sources  of  light,  each  admitting  of  being  used  alone 
effectively,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  afford  a very 
complete  system  of  lighting,  giving  unusual  facility  for 
variety  of  effect.  The  leaded  roof  over  the  dark  room, 
and  portions  of  the  studio,  again,  are  available  for  open 
air  effects  in  portraiture,  being  especially  suited  to  the 
production  of  effective  groups,  and  for  printing  purposes. 

For  the  present,  we  do  not  enter  into  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  admirable  dark  room,  the  magnificent  reception 
room,  and  other  apartments.  Our  aim  is  to  afford  sugges- 
tion by  describing  the  general  lighting  facilities  which 
are  chosen  by  a man  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  fertile  genius  as 
affording  scope  for  those  beautiful  effects  of  light  and 
shade  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  such  a master, 
and  by  which  he  has  so  effectually  maintained  the  art 
claims  of  photography.  The  variety  and  amplitude  of 
the  lighting  facilities  at  first  sight  seem  embarrassing,  and 
suggest  curious  speculations  as  to  how  the  extensive  capa- 
bilities of  the  place  can  be  controlled.  To  a photographer 
of  less  genius  than  Mr.  Rejlander  the  task  would  probably 
be  hopeless.  We  look  forward,  however,  with  interest  for 
fresh  pictorial  triumphs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  express  a 
cordial  wish  that  the  commercial  success  may  be  as  complete 
as  the  facilities  for  excellent  work  should  command,  and 
the  responsibilities  involved  render  desirable.  If  that 
success  be  in  any  degree  correspondent  to  the  merit  of 
the  artist,  it  will  leave  little  to  be  desired. 


ON  PRINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PREPARED 
PAINTERS’  CANVAS  AND  SIMILAR  SURFACES. 

BY  PETER  LOTHIAN* 

Much  has  been  written  about  photographic  printing  on 
paper  in  its  various  phases,  but  comparatively  little  has  yet 
been  either  written  or  said  on  tile  application  of  silver  printng 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  April  21st, 
1869. 
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to  other  surfaces  than  paper.  Patents,  it  is  true,  have  been 
applied  for,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  actually 
completed,  claiming  the  exclusive  right  to  print  with  cer- 
tain substances  on  certain  textures,  and,  by  virtue  of  our 
wonderful  patent  laws,  they  (the  patentees)  have  even  been 
able  to  induce  people  to  spend  their  good,  hard-earned 
money  on  the  attempt  to  restrict  further  invention  to  the 
particular  groove  of  the  patentee. 

This  attempt  to  restrict  the  range  of  experiment  is  as 
insane  as  attempting  to  restrict  the  limits  of  thought.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  subject  I have  been  deshed  to  bring 
before  you  has  been  made  by  many  more  or  less  a subject 
of  mystification,  and  the  wonder  to  me  has  been  that  some 
adventurous  fellow  with  more  money  than  brains  has  not 
long  ago  patented  it,  whether  he  knew  how  to  do  it  or  not. 
Judging  from  the  general  run  of  the  specifications  I have 
seen,  any  possible  process  of  printing  on  painters’  prepared 
canvas  or  allied  surfaces  will  be  sure  to  be  claimed  for  the 
proprietors  of  half-a-dozen  of  useless  patents,  and  thus,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  been  placed,  to  all  law-abiding 
subjects  like  you  and  I,  gentlemen,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  either  improvement,  experiment,  or  investi- 
gation. 

But,  fortunately  for  us  who  are  professional  photographers, 
there  has  been  apparently  no  appropriating  inventor  who 
has  yet  included,  so  far  as  I know,  direct  silver  printing 
on  the  impure  oil-painty  surface  known  as  “ painter’s  pre- 
pared canvas  ” in  his  specification,  provisional  or  otherwise. 
The  apparent  exception  to  this  is  that  indefatigable  but  most 
incommunicable  mortal,  Mr  John  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester, 
who  some  years  ago  proposed  to  use  the  substance  I speak 
of  to  transfer  his  printed  pictures  to.  These  were  said  to 
be — and  probably  they  were — carbon  pictures  in  oil  ; but  I 
must  say  that,  as  a young  man  not  well  read  in  photo- 
graphic literature,  I have  had  doubts  as  to  what  the  bitu- 
men pictures  of  the  only  patentee  who  claims  oil  printing 
as  part  of  his  claim  to  protection  were,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  have  the  protection  of  Britannia  for  what  no 
one  knows  anything  of,  and  which,  if  they  are  anything, 
must  be  merely  modifications  of  the  earliest  known  process 
of  Niepce. 

What  I propose  to  bring  before  you  to-night  does  not 
depend  on  any  of  the  occultor  more  difficult-to-be-determined 
questions  of  science,  but  simply  relates  to  a few  details  of 
ordinary  manipulation,  and  the  application  of  the  same 
powers,  and  which  are  so  well  known  to  the  photographic 
printer  on  paper.  Cleanliness  and  caref  ulness  are,  it  is  well 
known,  indispensable  in  all  photographic  work,  and  it  is 
by  these  qualities  alone  that  success  in  prepared  canvas  print- 
ing is  attainable. 

But  it  is  not  on  canvas  alone  that  the  process  of  which 
the  specimens  are  before  the  Society  this  evening  can  be 
printed;  it  is  applicable  to  all  impervious  or  semi  imper- 
vious surfaces,  of  whatever  material  they  may  be  composed. 
When  a porous  surface,  such  as  wood  or  similar  substance, 
has  to  be  operated  on,  the  only  requirement  is  that  the 
porosity  be  destroyed  by  varnish,  paint,  or  some  such 
material ; and  this  may  either  be  salted  before  use,  or  the 
salting  be  added  after  it  has  become  dry.  In  fact,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  any 
substance  of  the  character  I have  described,  provided  it  be 
not  allowed  to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  outer  surface  of  the 
substance  operated  on,  and  provided  the  kind  of  salting 
used  be  suitable  to  the  material  operated  upon.  This  h a 
matter  in  which  there  is  considerable  room  for  latitude, 
almost  any  of  the  ordinary  chlorides — ammonium,  barium, 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  lithium,  or  magnesium — being 
available.  But  I find  that  those  salts  with  a tendency  to 
deliquescence  are  not  only  the  most  suitable,  but  also  the 
most  sensitive. 

I have  confined  my  observations  this  evening  to  a single 
salting  formula;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  iimits  of  the 
process,  as  by  varying  the  chemicals,  as  we  do  in  ordinary 
printing,  a great  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced,  both  as 


to  colour,  rapidity,  and  cleanness  of  impression  ; but  I leave 
this  to  the  hands  of  ardent  experimentalists,  confident  that 
in  the  one  perfect  process  which  I will  formulate  there  will 
be  no  trouble  to  practical  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  a wide  field  open  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  path 
of  experiment. 

The  oily  surface  which  painters' canvas  presents  is  the  first 
difficulty  which  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  is  effected  in  this 
way:  get  your  canvas  ready,  lay  it  flat  on  a board,  sponge 
it  over  with  spirits  of  wine,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  any 
other  alkali,  till  the  surface  is  free  from  all  greasiness.  Be 
careful  not  to  rub  the  surface  too  much.  Then  wash  clean 
with  water.  Make  the  canvas  into  a sort  of  dish  by  bend- 
ing up  the  edges.  Pour  over  the  surface  a solution  of 
citric  acid  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  ; drip  it  well  ; when 
nearly  dry,  pour  a solution  of  spirits  of  wine  and  chloride 
of  calcium  over  the  canvas  for  about  five  miuutes,  pour 
oft,  and  allow  the  canvas  to  dry ; when  dry,  float  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  ordinary  printing 
strength  for  four  or  five  minutes.  I have  printed  canvas 
prints  when  the  silver  was  only  40  grains,  and  found  very 
little  difference  in  the  prints.  Print  in  the  usual  way  (do 
not  print  very  deep),  then  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda;  I 
have  found  that  old  or  weak  soda  answers  best.  Toning 
with  gold  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  good  workable  formulas 
for  this  process  : — 

1st.  ( a). — Solution  for  Washing  Canvas. 

Methylated  spirits  and  water,  equal  quantities. 

Or, 

(b). — Carbonate  of  soda  or  other  alkali,  quant,  suff.  in 
water. 

2nd. — Solution  for  Coating  Canvas  before  Salting  it. 

Methylated  spirits  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  grains 

3rd. — Salting  Solution. 

Chloride  of  calcium...  ...  ...  10  grains 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ,, 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  2 to  4 grains 

4th. — Silver  Bath. — 50  grains  to  1 ounce  water. 
Considerable  latitude  is  allowable  with  these  quantities. 

Another  way  by  which  many  modifications  of  colour  can 
be  got  is  to  prepare  the  canvas  surface  as  above.  When 
wasbedand  dried,  thesurface  is  to  bechlorided  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a solution  of  the  salt  chosen,  keeping  the  equiva- 
lent of  chloride  equal  to  about  5 grains  of  chloride  of 
sodium  to  1 ounce  of  water,  and  spirits  of  wine  in  equal 
quantities  ; add  to  this  from  1 to  2 grains  of  either  gelatine, 
starch,  albumen,  or  similar  organic  substance,  and  add 
about  10  grains  citric  acid  ; float  this  on  the  surface  as 
directed;  then,  when  dry,  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
print.  The  printing  is  much  more  rapid  than  ordinary 
paper  printing,  equal,  I should  think,  to  about  one-third  of 
the  time  only  being  needed  for  the  canvas  than  for  an  ordin- 
ary quick-printing  paper.  I prefer,  where  possible,  to  use  a 
large  printing-frame,  to  ensure  perfect  contact  witli  the 
negative  and  canvas  surfaces,  otherwie  the  usual  want  of 
sharpness  and  decision  will  be  visible.  This  method  of 
printing  is  applicable  to  direct  as  well  as  enlarged  nega- 
tives, and  the  prints  before  you  this  evening  include  several 
of  both  kinds. 

Much  washing  is  not  required,  as  the  hypo  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  impervious  surface  of  the  paint ; indeed, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  much  like  printing  a transparent  posi- 
tive on  glass. 

I think  I have  now,  gentlemen,  said  all  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  you  to  produce  prints  of  this  kind,  but,  if  not,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  any  further  explanations  you  may 
1 think  necessary. 


April  30,  1869.] 
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WET  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A TENT. 

[Wi  subjoin  some  remarks  on  photography  without  a dark 
room,  and  a description  of  a very  ingenious  manipulating 
camera,  which  Mr.  Whiting  recently  brought  under  our 
attention.  The  apparatus  was  exceedingly  compact  and 
complete,  and  admitted  of  neat  and  efficient  manipulation 
without  difficulty.] 

Writing's  Puoto-Camera-Lucida  (Registered). 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  wish,  I beg  to  send 
you  the  following  description  and  particulars  of  the  above- 
named  photographic  novelty,  which  you  will,  no  doubt, 
easily  recognize  as  the  apparatus  I had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  your  notice  a short  time  since,  and  which  I 
have  contrived  for  the  (allow  me  to  say)  highly  important 
purpose  of  working  the  wet  collodion  process  in  the  field, 
or  elsewhere,  without  the  use  of,  or  the  least  necessity  for, 
any  kind  of  dark  room  or  tent  whatever ; and  that,  too, 
with  the  advantage  (and  I lay  particular  stress  on  this)  of 
being  enabled  to  employ  chemicals  of  a much  higher  degree 
of  sensitiveness  than  a dark  room  or  tent  will  admit  of,  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  utility  of  the  photographic  art. 

The  photographic  world  is  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
dark  room,  and  to  consider  it  as  au  absolute  necessity  in 
the  wet  process,  that  I fear  your  numerous  photographic 
readers  will  not  be  inclined  to  listen  patiently  to  any  one 
who  not  only  dares  to  question  its  utility,  but  to  assert  that 
it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
scientific  progress  of  the  art.  Their  experience  and  belief 
are  so  contrary  to  this,  and  prejudices  and  habits  are  so 
tenacious,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  they  should  be  disinclined 
to  its  belief.  They  will  more  likely  be  tempted  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake — that  either  the  writer 
must  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  or  that  he 
must  surely  mean  the  dry  process,  and  not  the  wet  one ; 
but 

“ There  are  more  things  possible 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,” 

and  I do  hope  that  they  will  bear  with  me  when  I say,  there  is 
really  no  mistake  at  all  in  the  matter,  except  it  be  on  their 
own  side,  for  I most  assuredly  do  mean  the  wet  collodion 
process,  and  not  the  dry  one.  As  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I will  merely  say  that  I commenced  its  study  on 
the  introduction  of  collodion,  in  the  days  of  poor  Scott 
Archer,  whose  name  and  deeds  should  be  “ treasured  up  ” in 
the  memory  of  every  living  photographer.  I have  taken  in, 
and  read,  every  number  of  every  photo  journal  that  has 
been  published  in  this  country,  as  well  as  every  other  book 
on  the  subject ; and  I have  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
practically  acquainted  with  it  in  every  branch.  I therefore 
claim  to  know  something  about  it. 

The  simplicity  of  the  “ Photo-Camera-Lucida,”  which  I 
am  now  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  photographic 
world,  will,  possibly,  lead  auyone  to  suppose  that  it  origin- 
ated in  one  of  those  accidental  thoughts  that  sometimes — 
spontaneously,  as  it  were — spring  up  in  the  mind  ; but  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  the  result  of  years  and  years  of 
labour  and  anxious  thought  on  the  subject.  It  is  more 
than  twelve  years  since  I first  took  up  the  idea  of  contriving 
an  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  The  first  one  that  I made  I 
have  by  me  still,  and  I can  take  as  good  a negative  with  it 
now  as  1 could  then,  and  as  can  be  taken  in  any  dark  room 
or  tent  that  exists  ; but  it  did  not  satisfy  all  the  indications 
required,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  these  things,  with 
any  one  who  is  determined  to  succeed,  I went  on  improving, 
and  altering,  and,  in  short,  experimenting  in  every  way, 
until  I arrived  at  a perfect  re»ult.  Eveu  as  early  as  1862 
the  thing  was  sufficiently  perfect  to  admit  of  my  putting  in 
a tender  for  the  privilege  of  photographing  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  aud  offering  to  comply  with  that 
ridiculously  absurd  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  “ not  to 
allow  the  use  of  a ‘ dark  room  ’ in  the  building  ; ” but 
which  decision,  be  it  remembered  (for  reasons  best  known 


to  themselves,  and  with  so  much  unfairness  to  photographers 
generally,  who,  for  want  of  time,  were  thereby  prevented 
from  competing  for  the  privilege),  they  only  withdrew  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 

I admit  that  for  printing,  &c.,  “dark  rooms”  are  required; 
and,  perhaps,  for  enlarging  and  copying,  anil  a few  other 
things,  they  may  be  needed.  But  for  the  production  of 
portraits  and  views  by  the  wet  collodion  process — cither 
positives  or  negatives — I will  prove  they  aie  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  positively  injurious — injuiious  alike  to  the 
“thousand-and-ono”  poor  fellows  who  have  to  work  in  them, 
and  the  progress  of  the  art. 

Photography,  perhaps,  at  best,  is  not  a healthy  occupa- 
tion, but  as  at  present  conducted,  with  its  confined  and 
darkened  rooms  and  tent,  filled,  as  they  are,  with  all  kinds  of 
deleterious  fumes  and  heated  air,  together  with  the  non- 
observance  of  regularity  in  regard  to  meals,  &c.,  it  is  really 
pernicious.  The  carelessness,  too,  of  the  working  bees  in  the 
photographic  hive,  in  handling  and  messing  with  the 
poisonous  chemicals  in  use,  and  the  incredulous  look  they 
give  you  when  you  remonstrate  with  them,  is  really  marvel^ 
lous.  But  I suppose  it  is  with  these  physical  poisons  as 
Pope  says  it  is  with  the  moral  poison,  vice,  which,  though 
we  are  accustomed  to  loathe  at  first,  yet 

“ When  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face 
Wo  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

The  sad  consequence  is,  that  many  a bright  fellow  is  “ cut 
off”  in  his  youth,  or  is  made  prematurely  old.  Even  now 
I have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a clever  young  photographic 
friend,  whose  untimely  decease  has  added  another  to  the 
long  and  melancholy  list  of  talented  men  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  our  (not  inappropriately  named)  “ black  art.” 

In  the  best  regulated  and  appointed  dark  rooms  the  evils 
of  which  I complain  are,  no  doubt,  lessened,  but  they 
cannot  be  entirely  got  rid  of ; and,  as  these  places,  like 
“ angels’  visits,”  are  “ few  and  far  between,”  the  amount  of 
harm  that  arises  from  the  dark-room  system  is  unquestion- 
ably enormous,  and  will,  as  long  as  the  system  lasts,  act  as 
a drawback  to  our  otherwise  delightful  art.  But  “ there  is 
no  cloud  without  a silver  lining,”  and  I am  glad  that  my 
long  study  of  this  subject  has  enabled  me  to  perfect  a light- 
room  system  of  working  the  wet  process  which,  for  comfort. 
Economy,  and  quality  of  work,  and  an  entire  immunity  from 
the  evils  inseparable  from  a dark  room,  must  prove  a boon 
to  any  one  who  has  the  good  sense  to  adopt  it.  Of  course  1 
am  not  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  photographers  having 
fixed  studios  can  be  all  at  once  induced  to  “leave  the  beaten 
track,”  and  “step  from  darkness  into  light,”  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

With  dark  tents,  however,  for  out  door  work,  the  case  is 
much  more  hopeful,  and  I am  prepared  to  make  war  with 
goodly  courage  against  their  continued  use.  Already  their 
“ funeral  kuell  ” is  ringing  in  my  ears.  The  want  o(  a 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a thoroughly  practical,  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose,  and  one  in  which  the  number  of 
parts,  and  the  weight  and  bulk,  &c.,  are  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, has  long  been  felt;  and,  at  the  important  discussion 
as  to  which  is  the  best  process  for  the  landscape  photo- 
grapher, the  wet  or  the  dry,  which  was  recently  held  by  the 
intelligent  aud  earnest  members  of  the  South  London 
Society,  and  in  which  the  predominant  feeling  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  wet,  discontent  with  the  tents,  &c.,  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue  was  unequivocally  expressed.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  only  justice  to  admit  they  had  no  idea  of  giving 
them  up.  How  could  they,  being  unaware  that  they  could 
be  dispensed  with?  Oh,  no!  they  the  rather  inclined  to 
their  continued  adoption  by  the  aid  of  wheels,  velocipedes, 
&c.,  and  thereby  sending  one  back,  in  imagination,  to 
“ Baby  Land  ” and  the  time  when  the  “ pull  behind 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  “ push  before  ” of  the  present 
day. 

To  me,  the  idea  of  a “ lover  of  the  photographic  art  ” 
having  to  either  “ pull  ” or  “ push  ” his  tent,  &c.,  along  a 
dusty  road  on  a hot  summer’s  day,  or  of  his  having  to 
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“ ride  his  hobby  ” on  a modern  velocipede,  is  ludicrous 
enough  ; but  the  picture  presented  by  him  when  arrived  at 
his  destination— if  he  ever  does  so— is  a much  more  serious 
one.  Having  to  erect  his  tent,  unpack  his  chemicals,  &c., 
and  to  cram  himself  into  and  to  operate  in  a small  space  in 
almost  total  darkness,  while  he  is  being  poisoned  by  the 
fumes  of  the  chemicals  he  is  using,  and  with  the  burning 
sun  pouring  down  upon  him  without  mercy,  must  be  any- 
thing but  a joke.  I do  not  wonder  that  many  an  ardent 
photographer  has  given  up  the  wet  process  in  disgust,  and 
taken  to  the  more  uncertain  and  less  useful  dry  one  ; for,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  wet  process  worked  in  a tent  must 
be  a 6loppy  and  troublesome  affair. 

I will  now  describe  and  explain  my  substitute  for  it : — 


A mere  glance  at  the  above  diagrams  will,  I think,  enable 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  at  once  under- 
stand the  plan  1 have  devise  1.  The  thing  is,  in  fact,  so 
extremely  simple,  that  it  scarcely  requires  explanation. 
All  sizes  are  made,  from  pocket  size  to  12  by  10. 

Fig.  1.  A box  with  its  lid  open.  One  of  its  sides  is 
removed  in  the  drawing,  to  show  the  interior.  It  contains 
three  upright  baths  filled  to  one  inch  of  the  top  with  the  solu- 
tions (S,  silver ; D,  developer ; W,  water).  The  baths 
have  water-tight  covers  (not  shown).  The  box  (though 
drawn  too  short)  will  hold  the  camera,  fig.  2,  and  every- 
thing required  for  a day's  work,  but  the  tripod.  P P is  the 
plate-protector.  It  is  shown  as  it  appears  when  immersing 
a plate.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a dipper  and  a 
dark  slide,  and  is,  in  fact,  a perfect  substitute  for  either  a 
dark  room  or  a tent,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  it  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  many  times  over. 

Pig.  3 is  a blotting-paper  plug  for  insertion  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  plate-protector,  to  exclude  light,  the  blotting- 
paper  within  it  being  kept  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  wet  plate  by  a slight  spiing.  The  glasses  are  a little 
longer  in  one  of  their  dimensions  than  ordinary. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS; 

More  Especially  in  Reference  to  the  Colouring  of 
Carte  de-Visite  and  other  Pictures  upon  Albumin- 
ized Paper. 

BY  JOHANNES  GRASSHOFF.* 

In  whatever  form  the  water  colours  are  obtained,  whether 
in  dry  cakes  in  the  usual  manner,  or  in  a moist  condition 

* Extracted  from  QrasshofTi  work  “ On  the  Retouching  of  Photographs." 


in  tubes  (in  which  state  they  are  more  convenient  to  mani- 
pulate, and,  therefore,  generally  preferred  by  painters),  these 
can  only  be  employed  direct  upon  the  photographs  when 
the  latter  are  printed  upon  matt  and  unglazed  paper.  The 
mode  of  painting  such  pictures  by  means  of  water  colours 
docs  not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  method  described  by 
me  for  retouching  with  black  pigments  upon  matt  paper,  a 
variety  of  colours  being  applied  instead  of  the  violet  black 
compound. 

As  the  majority  of  photographs  are  at  present  printed 
upon  albuminized  paper,  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  a 
plan  by  which  pictures  of  this  description  might  be  painted 
in  water  colours  ; the  brilliancy  imparted  to  the  colours  by 
the  original  gloss  of  the  photograph  produced  a very  pleas- 
ing effect,  and  this  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
coating  of  the  print  with  a suitable  varnish,  which  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  finished  result  more  permanent,  and 
of  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  oil  painting  or  picture 
upon  porcelain.  For  these  reasons  the  employment  of  water 
colours  has  received  considerable  application  in  this  direc- 
tion. Besides,  from  the  fact  of  pictures  of  this  kind  being 
generally  of  small  dimensions,  this  description  of  painting 
forms  a very  interesting  study,  for  with  a certain  amount  of 
skill,  acquirable  after  a little  practice,  creditable  results  may 
be  secured  in  the  most  unexpected  and  rapid  mauncr  upon 
an  albuminized  basis. 

The  best  method  is  to  rub  the  colours  upon  a porcelain 
palette  with  a pretty  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic,  instead 
of  water  ; by  this  means  there  is  imparted  to  the  colours  a 
brilliancy  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  albuminized  sur- 
face, an  object  of  some  importance,  as  otherwise  the  colours 
would  be  difficult  to  manipulate,  and  would  not  appear  to 
advantage  when  laid  on.  In  colouring  large  surfaces  with 
a light  tint  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of  gum  em- 
ployed, 80  as  to  render  such  spots  sufficiently  brill  iaut,  and  to 
allow  of  their  subsequent  manipulation  with  other  colours. 
If  enough  gum  has  not  been  used,  these  surfaces  appear 
dull  in  comparison  with  the  other  portions  of  the  picture, 
and  cannot  be  touched  or  mended  without  risk  of  the  colour 
becoming  dissolved  off,  thereby  causing  the  formation  of 
spots  and  imperfections.  The  colours  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  retouching  I here  enumerate  ; and  as  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  a complete  supply  of  them  is  not  contained 
in  the  colour  boxes  ordinarily  sold,  I would  recommend 
their  being  obtained  separately  in  moist  tubes,  in  which 
form  they  may  be  purchased  at  any  large  artist's  colourman. 
They  are  as  follows  : — Permanent  white,  Naples  yellow,  light 
ochre,  yellow  ochre,  light  and  dark  cadmium,  Indian  yellow, 
carmine,  fine  madder  varnish  No.  2,  cinnabar,  burnt  light 
ochre,  light  red,  Vandyck  brown,  burnt  sienna,  burnt 
yellow  ochre,  umber,  Cassel  brown,  sepia,  ultramarii.c 
No.  1,  Prussian  blue,  Paris  green,  bone  black,  and  ivory 
black. 

Some  of  these  colours  arc  very  expensive,  but  such  are 
invariably  superior  in  tint,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that 
the  cheaper  kinds  should  not  be  purchased,  as,  from  experi- 
ence, I have  found  that  they  always  bleach,  or,  at  any  rate, 
are  liable  to  very  disagreeable  changes.  Cinnabar  and 
carmine  are  unfortunately  not  very  genuine,  but  there  are 
no  other  colours  which  can  be  substituted  for  them,  and  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  procure  both  of  them.  Madder 
No.  2 is  similar  to  carmine,  and  is  more  permanent  than 
that  pigment,  but  it  does  not  always  possess  sufficient 
vigour,  a requisite  of  importance  in  the  painting  of  drapery, 
&c.  Vandyck  brown  is  a beautiful,  genuine,  and  agreeable 
colour,  but  can  only  be  used  in  shadows  and  secondary 
parts  of  a picture,  as  it  is  not  endowed  with  the  magniticeut 
tone  of  the  madder  and  carmine;  at  the  same  time,  when- 
ever it  may  be  substituted  for  these  last  named  pigments, 
the  Vandyck  brown  should  bo  used,  on  account  of  its  being 
a colour  whose  genuineness  can  be  perfectly  relied  upon. 
Many  other  colours  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  had,  but 
those  herein  mentioned  are  quite  sufficient,  and,  by  the 
judicious  mixing  and  application  of  the  same,  every  tint 
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necessary  in  the  colouring  of  photographs  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  colour  a photographic 
portrait  of  small  dimensions — as,  forinstance,  a caue-de-visite 
bast,  which  is  a picture  very  well  adapted  for  painting  in 
watercolours.  A light  print  of  a somewhat  brown  tone  is 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  brushed  over  in  the  first  instance 
with  a little  diluted  white  of  egg,  it  is  then  mounted  upon 
a drawing-board,  and  placed  upon  an  easel,  in  which  manner 
it  is  more  easily  manipulated,  a maulstick  being  likewise 
used  if  desired.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  may  be  very 
well  performed  without  the  employment  of  either  of  these 
two  last-named  requisites,  which  arc,  in  fact,  only  indis- 
pensable when  oil  colours  are  being  laid  on. 

The  background  is  first  to  be  tinted.  If  the  picture  is  a 
vignette,  where  the  background  runs  into  white,  a light 
bluish  tint  graduating  into  brown  towards  the  bottom  is 
generally  most  suitable  for  the  purpose;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  general  colouring  of  the  picture  should  first  be  con- 
sidered before  the  application  of  the  ground  tint,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  blend  together  with  the  more  essential 
parts  of  the  painting.  Thus,  in  a lady's  portrait  it  would 
certainly  show  some  want  of  taste  if  the  background  were 
painted  of  a bluish  tint,  while  the  lady’s  dress  was  of  the 
same  colour;  in  this  case  a light  green,  brownish,  or  back- 
ground of  some  other  colour,  would,  of  course,  be  more 
suitable. 

The  face  is  next  taken  in  hand,  the  features  being  brushed 
over  with  a very  dilute  wash  of  burnt  light  ochre.  This 
manipulation  requires  the  exercise  of  great  care,  as  the  tint 
must  be  laid  on  smoothly  and  regularly,  a little  more  gum 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  According  to  the  complexion 
of  the  original  of  the  portrait,  the  ochre  must  be  combined 
with  a little  burnt  sienna  for  a brunette  tint,  or  with  a 
small  quantity  of  light  red  for  a delicate  carnation  tone; 
in  many  cases,  however,  the  pure  burnt  ochre  will  suffice  as 
a basis  for  the  application  of  flesh  tints. 

In  washing  on  these  tints,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  brush 
sometimes  passes  over  the  outlines  of  the  portrait — as,  for 
instance,  upon  the  hair,  &c. — as,  after  the  tint  has  dried,  the 
defect  is  easily  remedied  by  removing  the  superfluous  colour 
by  the  point  of  a clean  moist  brush.  In  the  same  manner 
the  eyes  and  the  high  lights  of  the  picture  (on  the  forehead 
and  nose  of  the  portrait)  may  be  improved,  provided  suffi- 
cient gum  has  previously  been  mixed  with  the  colour  when 
first  applied.  Too  much  brilliancy  is  always  better  than 
too  little,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  apply  the  colours  upon  a 
glossy  than  upon  a matt  surface,  which  has,  besides,  a very 
disagreeable  aspect. 

When  the  face  tint  has  become  dry,  a very  dilute  colour 
is  taken,  consisting  of  madder  with  a suitable  addition  of 
gum  solution  (with  which,  for  deli. -ate  female  heads,  a little 
white  is  combined),  and  the  cheeks  of  the  portrait  painted 
therewith.  1 his  must  be  done  very  caiefully.  the  strokes  of 
the  brush  being  so  applied  that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other,  as  otherwise  the  point  would  remove  or  dissolve  away 
portions  of  the  colour,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of  very 
unsightly  white  spots  upon  an  important  part  of  the  picture. 
1 he  strokes  of  the  brush  must  always  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  any  marks  and  folds,  the  pores  of  the  skin  upon  the 
face,  which  are  sometimes  very  distinctly  marked  in  a pho- 
tograph, indicating  the  manner  in  which  colours  should  be 
applied  to  the  features.  For  colouring  the  hair  a tint  of 
medium  depth  should  be  used,  and  when  this  has  dried  the 
lights  may  be  put  in  by  the  application  of  a little  white  to 
those  parts,  and  the  half-tones  and  shadows  by  laying  on  a 
deeper  and  more  brilliant  solution  of  the  same  colour.  The 
strokes  of  the  brush  should,  of  course,  run  parallel  with  the 
direction  of  the  hair.  As  the  picture  will  gain  more  or  less 
in  beauty  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  colour^), 
care  must  be  exercised  in  every  manipulation,  and  too  much 
paint  must  never  be  taken  upon  the  brush  whenever  large 
surfaces  are  to  be  coloured. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT* 

BY  CAREY  LEA. 

The  first  agent  used  for  developing  was  gallic  acid.  In 
time  it  was  discovered  that  pyrogallic  acid  was  in  many 
respects  preferable.  Again,  protosulphate  of  iron  was  re- 
commended. This  last  had  great  difficulty  in  making  its 
way,  but  has  finally  come  into  general  use,  as  giving  a 
softer  picture,  and  answering  with  less  exposure  than  pyro- 
gallic acid. 

When  sulphate  of  iron  is  used  for  developing  instan- 
taneous pictures,  no  restraining  acid  is  employed,  but  simply 
a very  strong  solution  of  the  iron,  80  or  100  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Such  a developer  cannot,  of  course,  be  kept  on  more 
than  a very  short  time,  and  the  image  once  forced  out, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  redevelopment,  or  to  after-intensifi- 
cation, to  bring  the  image  up  to  printing  strength.  Con- 
versely, when  a long  exposure  has  been  given,  a good  deal 
of  restraining  acid  may  with  propriety  be  added. 

Operators  differ  a good  deal  in  their  views  as  to  the 
proper  strength  of  the  iron  developer  for  ordinary  exposures, 
using  from  10  giains  of  sulphate  to  the  ounce,  up  to  40  or 
more.  The  following  proportion  will  be  found  to  give  good 
results : — 

Winter  Developer. 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  3 ounces 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  3 to  4 fluid  ounces 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  40  „ 

Summer  Developer. 

Sulphate  of  iron. ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  3 to  4 fluid  ounces 

Water  40  „ 

adding  4 ounces  of  alcohol  if  the  bath  be  an  old  one. 

It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  to  place  a very  great 
numb-r  of  various  organic  substances  in  the  developer. 
Experience  has  shown  that  almost  any  organic  substance 
may  take  the  place  of  acetic  acid  as  a restraining  agent, 
and  sometimes  with  advantage;  forsome  of  these  substances 
have  a remarkable  power  of  destroying  the  tendency  to  fog, 
so  that  the  iron  developer  can  be  kept  upon  the  plate  like  a 
pyrogallic  developer.  Thus  redevelopment  becomes  wholly 
superseded,  and  the  picture  is  always  finished  at  a single 
operation.  The  substance  that  possesses  this  property  in 
the  *argest  degree  is,  as  shown  by  the  writer,  modified  gela- 
tine. The  writer  published  several  formulae  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  subject  attracted  at  one  time  very  great  atten- 
tion. Many  experimenters  went  to  work  at  it,  and  published 
formulas  of  their  own.  Since  publishing,  some  years  ago, 
the  remarks  on  the  subject  that  gave  the  initiative  to  all 
that  has  been  written,  the  writer  has  remarked  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphur:c  acid  necessary  to  modify  the  gelatine 
is  absolutely  so  small  in  proportion  that  it  exercises  no  hurt- 
ful agency  upon  the  development,  and,  consequently,  it  does 
not  require  to  be  removed  by  a subsequent  neutralization. 
This  brings  the  preparation  of  the  collo-developer  to  a 
singularly  simple  form,  as  follows  : — Take — 

Common  glue  ...  ...  ...  G ounces 

Sulphuric  acid...  ...  ...  f fluid  ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 „ ounces. 

Boil  these  together  for  a couple  of  hours  in  a flask,  re- 
placing the  water  as  it  evaporates.  Then  throw  in  an  ounce 
of  granulated  zinc,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Add 
water  as  it  evaporates,  and,  when  done,  dilute  to  12  ounces. 

This  syrupy  liquid  has  the  most  extraordinary  restraining 
power.  A single  drop  is  sufficient  for  3 ounces  of  30-graiu 
iron  solution  : 1 ounce,  therefore,  of  the  above  gelatine  solu- 
tion is  sufficient  for  1,500  ounces  of  developer. 

Two  essential  remarks  remain  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
this  process.  It  might  be  alleged  that  the  restraining 
power  is  due  to  the  sulphuric  acid  by  reason  of  its 
powerfully  acid  nature ; but  the  writer  has,  by  careful  expe- 
riment, demonstrated  the  fact  that  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
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tend  to  restrain  development,  but  tends  to  fog.  It  is  there- 
fore clearly  not  the  sulphuric  acid  that  acts. 

Again,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  by  the  long  boiling  with 
zinc,  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  excess  of  zinc  present.  But  the  presence  of 
the  gelatine  checks  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  so 
much  that  it  was  ascertained  by  careful  experiment  that 
when  the  operation  is  performed  as  above  described,  at  the 
end  of  a boiling  of  an  hour  and  a half,  only  one-fourth  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  was  neutralized.  This  was  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  zinc  before  and  after  the  operation,  and  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  its 
loss  of  weight. 

The  action  of  the  gelatine  in  this  case  in  checking 
chemical  action  presents  a very  striking  analogy  to  its 
action  in  the  development. 

The  collo-developer  obtained  by  adding  1 drop  of  the  gela- 
tine solution,  prepared  as  above,  to  3 ounces  of  water  and 
90  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  develops  rapidly  and 
with  less  tendency  to  fog  than  the  common  iron  developer. 
By  somewhat  increasing  the  quantity,  the  development  goes 
on  still  more  slowly,  with  still  less  tendency  to  fogging. 

The  Sugar  Developer. — For  the  regular  needs  of  the  photo- 
grapher, no  developer  can  be  better  than  the  sugar  deve- 
loper. The  writer  uses  a formula  of  his  own,  which  he 
strongly  recommends.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

In  32  ounces  of  hot  water  dissolve  10  ounces  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron.  This  is  best  done  by  letting  a portion  of 
the  hot  water  stand  over  the  crystals  until  it  is  pretty  well 
saturated,  pouring  it  off,  and  repeating  it  with  a second  and 
third  portion.  To  this  solution  add  10  ounces  of  white 
sugar  and  3 ounces  of  acetic  acid  No  8.  This  need  not  be 
filtered.  It  is  the  sugar  developer  in  a concentrated  form, 
and  keeps  indefinitely.  To  prepare  for  use,  take — 

Above  solution 3 ounces 

Acetic  acid  No.  8 ...  ...  2 „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

Filter. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  improvement  to  add  a little  sulphate  of 
copper.  An  ounce  or  two  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  10  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  With  it,  or  without  it,  excellent  re- 
sults are  got.  The  strength  above  given  is  suitable  tor  winter, 
and  may  be  diluted  with  from  one-half  to  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  in  summer. 

Local  Development. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that,  after  the  deposit  on  a 
negative  has  reached  a point  such  that  whilst  the  denser 
parts  have  received  all  that  they  can  bear  consistently  with 
giving  full  detail  in  the  high  lights  in  the  print  to  be 
hereafter  taken,  the  thinner  portions  or  some  of  them  might 
advantageously  have  more  strength  ; that  is,  these  thinner 
portions,  though  exhibiting  fine  details  to  the  eye,  may  be 
thin  to  print  properly.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
negative  into  a condition  to  show  the  greatest  possible  trans- 
parency of  shadow — that  is,  a clear  rendering  of  details  in 
the  least  illuminated  portions — it  may  be  very  advantageous 
to  resort  to  a local  redevelopment. 

This  may  be  performed  either  before  or  after  fixing. 
When  done  before  fixing,  there  is  more  hope  of  adding  to 
the  details ; when  after,  the  operation  can  be  performed 
more  satisfactorily,  because  the  operater  sees  far  better  what 
he  is  about.  In  the  former  case,  although  details  not  before 
visible  may  be  rendered  visible,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if,  within 
the  limits  of  this  operation,  detail  so  brought  out  can  be 
got  up  to  printing  strength.  The  proper  hope  of  this 
operation  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  bringing  of  visible 
details  too  weak  to  print,  up  to  priuting  strength,  and  this 
is  better  done  upon  the  fixed  and  washed  negative.  I shall, 
therefore,  so  describe  it.  It  will  be  understood,  however, 
that  if  preferred,  exactly  the  same  operation  may  be  per- 
formed upon  the  unfixed  negative,  remembering  that  the 
same  precaution  as  to  light  must  be  then  used  as  in  the 
regular  development,  otherwise  fogging  will  ensue. 


If  the  negative  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be  advis- 
able first  to  go  round  the  edges  with  india-rubber  dissolved 
in  benzoic.  The  film  must  then  be  well  wetted,  is  to  be 
grasped  by  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger  at  one  of  its 
corners,  and  so  held  that  those  parts  which  are  already  fully 
dense  shall  be  on  the  side  of  the  plate  farthest  from  the 
operator  (in  a landscape  negative  this  will  generally  be  the 
sky-side)  ; the  plate  is  to  be  tilted  a little,  so  that  this  far 
side  will  be  a little  the  higher,  and  a solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  silver,  and  citric  acid,  such  as  is  usually  employed  for 
redeveloping,  is  to  be  dropped  upon  those  parts  where  the 
additional  deposit  is  needed.  The  plate  being  very  wet, 
this  dropping  of  solution  will  produce  circles,  that  slowly 
expand,  and,  as  they  cease  to  expand,  wash  down  towards 
the  edge  near  the  operator,  by  reason  of  the  tilting  position 
given  as  above  directed.  As  this  takes  place  the  operator 
holds  the  plate  under  the  bath,  and  washes  off  the  solution. 
If  the  parts  nearest  to  the  operator  will  easily  bear  the 
additional  deposit  that  they  get  as  the  solution  passes  over 
them,  the  operator  proceeds  more  deliberately  ; if  they  are 
already  pretty  strong,  he  washes  oft'  almost  as  soon  as  the 
solution  spreads  to  them.  A few  seconds  suffice  to  wash 
away  the  solution,  when  the  operator  recommences,  and 
this  is  done  as  often  as  necessary,  even  up  to  six  or  a dozen 
times. 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  spots  and  stains  are  avoided. 
If  the  solution  were  left  to  rest  on  any  one  part,  a circular 
spot  might  result,  which  would  print  lighter;  but,  with  a 
little  care,  nothing  of  the  sort  need  be  dreaded,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  The  pyrogallic 
solution  can  be  used  pretty  strong,  but  should  be  kept  clear 
and  colourless.  The  whole  operation  turns  on  not  allowing 
the  solution  to  be  for  a moment  stationary  anywhere,  but 
washing  it  off  as  it  ceases  to  spread,  and  recommencing. 
Of  course,  before  washing,  the  greater  part  of  the  solution 
may  be  first  drained  off  into  the  developing  vessel. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  J.  HENDERSON.* 

On  the  Preparation  of  the  Plate. 

The  one  great  advantage  of  the  collodio-bromide  process 
consists  in  no  silver  bath  being  required  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plates,  so  that,  after  the  plates  have  received  a 
suitable  substratum  and  the  collodio-bromide  has  been 
prepared,  the  further  steps  are  most  mechanical  and 
simple. 

Believing,  however,  as  1 do,  that  the  merits  of  our 
favourite  process  are  still  unknown  to  many  photographers, 
I wish  to  bear  my  part  in  its  advocacy,  the  remarks  I 
shall  submit  being  intended  chiefly  for  those  of  us  to  whom 
the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  at  least  without  a bath,  is  a 
novelty. 

The  collodion,  after  receiving  its  share  of  silver,  should 
be  carefully  decanted,  or,  better  still,  filtered  through  cot- 
ton wool.  For  this  purpose  a funnel  may  be  used,  the  fiat 
top  of  which  is  covered  with  a piece  of  glass  and  wet  blot- 
ting-paper, and  by  not  pouring  in  the  sediment  the  rest 
passes  through  readily. 

While  this  is  being  done,  fill  one  or  two  flat  dishes  and  a 
larger  vessel  with  common  water.  Then  take  up  plate 
No.  1,  and,  after  dusting  the  surface,  coat  with  collodio- 
bromide  in  the  usual  way.  After  draining,  set  aside  while 
plate  No.  2 is  being  coated  in  like  manner.  Then  plunge 
No.  1 into  the  first  dish  of  water;  after  No.  3 is  coated 
| immerse  No.  2,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  no  time  is  lost. 

The  collodio-bromide  does  not  flow  so  readily  over  the 
plate  as  plain  collodion,  especially  when  a substratum  is 
employed ; it  also  sets  less  rapidly  than  plain  collodion, 
but  a minute  is  quite  sufficient,  aud  no  portion  of  the 
film  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  or  an  insensitive  patch  will 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
April  27,  1869. 
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result.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  large-sized  plates  must  be 
coated  and  immersed  individually. 

After  coating  each  plate,  the  lip  of  the  bottle  must  be 
cleaned  ; and,  should  any  sediment  be  present,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  two  bottles  alternately.  Should  the  film 
after  a-time  commence  to  tear  away  in  the  operation  of 
coating,  the  collodion  must  be  thinned  with  a mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  which  should  be  at  hand.  Some 
operators  pour  from  one  bottle  and  off  the  plate  into 
another,  filtering  and  thinning  the  latter  before  using  it  for 
coating  again,  and  this  ensures  greater  uniformity. 

Before  putting  the  plates  into  the  third  vessel,  and  again 
upon  removal  after  soaking,  it  is  my  practice  to  give  each 
a quart  of  water  on  the  surface.  When  all  are  immersed, 
pour  away  what  remains  of  the  collodion,  filter  the  tannin 
bath  into  clean  flat  dishes,  and  have  the  drying  box  and 
rack  at  hand. 

The  tannin  bath  I use  consists  of — 


Tannin  

...  15 

grains 

Gallic  acid 

...  5 

Grape  sugar 

...  5 

Alcohol 

...  1 

drachm 

to  the  ounce  of  water. 

The  tannin  should  be  filtered  separately  before  adding 
the  alcohol,  otherwise  the  resinous  part  would  be  dissolved. 
The  gallic  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  boiling 

water. 

Many  modifications  of  the  above  may  be  used — some 
with  advantage,  as  I shall  describe  hereafter. 

The  plates,  after  immersion  in  the  tannin  bath,  should 
drain,  preferably  on  a rack,  and  then  be  placed  in  the 
drying  box,  there  to  remain  undisturbed  till  dry.  I am 
inclined  to  consider  a good  drying  box  one  of  the  elements 
of  success  in  a “ dry  ” process,  the  object  in  view  being 
that  the  plates  should  dry  quickly,  without  sudden  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  dust  and 
light ; and.  further,  that  some  provision  be  made  for 
carrying  off  the  vapour. 

When  the  plates  are  dry,  the  backs  should  be  coated 
with  some  pigment  of  a non-actinic  colour.  This  effec- 
tually prevents  blurring  under  any  circumstances.  A con- 
venient medium  is  annatto  laid  on  with  a brush.  The 
addition  of  a little  glycerine  or  sugar  prevents  the  annatto 
getting  too  hard  when  not  in  use,  and  likewise  renders  its 
subsequent  removal  from  the  plate  with  a wet  cloth  easy. 
The  use  of  collodion  containing  colouring  matter  as  a 
backing  is  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
subsequent  removal  and  of  the  danger  of  a portion  getting 
round  to  the  front  of  the  plate. 

I may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  backing  furnishes  a 
ready  means  of  recording  thereon  with  a pencil  or  style 
any  circumstances  connected  with  the  preparation  or 
exposure  of  the  plate,  as  a guide  in  development. 

The  plates,  being  prepared  and  stowed  away,  will  re- 
main unimpaired  for  years,  if  the  ordinary  precautions  be 
adopted  in  keeping  them. 

One  difficulty  which  is  sometimes  encountered  in  pre- 
paring collodio-bromide  plates  consists  of  a mottled  appear- 
ance of  the  film.  This  appearance  operates  the  more 
detrimentally  from  the  fact  of  the  film  being  equally  sen- 
sitive throughout  its  entire  thickness.  The  fault  is  not 
inherent  in  this  process,  and  various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  it.  Its  removal  may.  I think,  be  effected  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  remedies : — 

1.  When  thinning,  do  not  use  too  much  ether  with  the 
alcohol. 

2.  Tour  on  from  one  bottle  and  off  into  another. 

3.  Tour  plenty  of  collodion  on  the  plate,  do  not  go 
twice  over  the  same  part,  and  do  not  keep  it  on  the  plate 
longer  than  necessary. 

4.  A collodiou  containing  an  excess  of  the  cadmium  salts 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  may  produce  the  evil.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bolton  and  others  to  use  magnesium  or 


to  employ  ammonium  exclusively,  but  with  what  success  I 
cannot  state. 

5.  The  evil  may,  doubtless,  be  corrected,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  development,  by  bringing  out  the  details  of  the 
image  quickly,  and  fixing  while  yet  faint  and  on  the  surface, 
and  then  intensifying  with  silver. 

1 have  alluded  to  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the 
tannin  bath.  Within  certain  limits  an  increase  of  tannin 
gives  a resulting  picture  possessing  more  contrast,  while 
gallic  acid  confers  softness  and  greater  sensitiveness.  The 
grape  sugar  prevents  any  tendency  which  these  crystalliz- 
able  bodies  may  have  to  become  brittle,  and  likewise  assists 
in  promoting  a speedy  development;  and  they  all  act 
mechanically  in  keeping  the  pores  of  the  film  open,  without 
which  the  dry  film  is  impervious  to  the  developer,  and 
insensitiveness  results. 

With  this  latter  fact  in  view,  I have  been  led  to  try  the 
action  of  gum  on  the  film,  with  such  favourable  results 
that  I strongly  recommend  its  adoption ; and,  since  then, 
1 learn  that  its  good  effects  have  been  appreciated  by  other 
workers  in  this  process. 

Four  solutions  were  prepared  : — 

No.  1. — Forty  grains  gum  arabict  to  the  ounce  of 
„ 2. — Fifteen  „ gallic  acid  ( water,  adding 
,,  3. — Twenty,,  grape  sugar  r one  drachm  of 
,,  4. — „ „ tannin  ) alcohol. 

Ten  plates,  having  been  coated  and  washed,  were  treated 
as  follows : — 

No.  1. — Original  tannin  bath,  before  described. 

„ 2. — Twenty-grain  tannin  solution. 

,,  3. — Old  tannin  bath,  washed , and  then  gum  solution. 

„ 4. — ,,  unwashed,  ,, 

„ 5. — Gum  solution  alone. 

,,  6. — Gallic  acid,  and  washed. 

„ 7. — Old  tannin  bath,  washed,  and  then  grape  sugar. 

„ 8. — „ unwashed,  ,,  „ 

and  gum. 

„ 9. — Old  tannin  „ „ then  gallic  acid,  and 

washed. 

„ 10.— Old  tannin  „ „ „ „ 

washed,  and  finally  grape  sugar. 

They  were  exposed  consecutively  under  a pair  of  stereo, 
lenses,  and  developed  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same 
conditions. 

No.  1 developed  steadily  and  well. 

„ 2 came  out  slowly  and  short  of  detail  in  shadows. 

„ 3 quickly  and  well — not  so  intense  as  No.  1. 

„ 4 quickly  and  intense. 

,,  5 developed  rapidly  and  intensified  readily. 

The  gum  plates,  upon  moistening,  assumed  an  opaque, 
porous,  and  creamy  appearance — developed  almost  like 
wet  plates,  and  the  deposit  was  of  a peculiar  non-actinic 
colour.  The  remaining  plates  developed  as  I expected — 
the  gallic  acid  lacking  intensity,  possibly  from  over-expo 
sure,  the  grape  sugar  coming  out  in  half  the  time,  and 
readily  acquiring  density. 

I have  made  a new  tannin  bath  on  my  old  formula, 
adding  thereto  20  grains  of  gum  to  the  ounce,  and  hope  to 
report  further  on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile,  I would 
say  to  those  who  have  not  yet  adopted  our  process — Give 
it  a trial ; and  to  those  who  have — fry  gum. 


Conrspoulmicf, 

OWNERSHIP  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — In  the  case  of  ownership  of  a portrait  negative,  the 
matter  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a nutshell ; for  when  the 
person  desirous  of  a dozen  C.D.  V.’s  or  a cabinet  portrait  asks 
what  you  charge,  you  tell  him,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  six  shil- 
lings, or  it  may  be  twelve.  He  orders  (say)  a dozen  C.D.V.’s. 
You  supply  him,  and,  I take  it,  the  matter  ends  there. 
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You  may  clean  the  glass,  and  take  another  person's  portrait 
on  it.  If  the  person,  when  he  gets  the  dozen  cartes,  asks 
for  the  negative,  you  would  naturally  make  answer  to  him, 
“ You  have  got  ail  that  was  bargained  for;  if  you  had  told 
me  you  would  require  the  negative,  I should  have  charged 
you  very  differently.”  Negatives  are  kept  in  stock  to  save 
the  person  having  to  sit  over  again.  If  the  public  had  a right 
to  the  negatives,  few  photographers  would  desire  to  have 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  keeping  them,  especially  with 
a liability  to  an  action  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  negative.  Therefore,  I contend  that  what  ownership 
there  is  lies  with  the  photographer,  and  that  if  a sitter 
requires  the  negative,  he  must  bargain  for  that  as  well  as 
for  the  number  of  portiaits  he  may  want. — I am,  sir,  yours 
truly,  W.  G.  Flees. 

Bradford. 

[The  case  seems  to  be,  and  certainly  should  be,  as  simple 
as  our  correspondent  state3  it ; but  the  unfortunate  fact  exists 
that  it  has  been  disputed,  the  sitter  claiming  property  in 
the  negative  as  a right.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
right  could  be  maintained  at  law;  but  although  proceedings 
have  been  repeatedly  threatened,  some  compromise  has 
generally  been  arranged  without  proceeding  to  extremity 
and  obtaining  a legal  decision. — Ed.] 


PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

Sir, — I have  for  many  years  been  working  in  water 
colours,  o 1,  and  crayon,  as  well  as  in  photography,  espe- 
cially collodion  on  glass  positives  and  transparencies,  and 
often  combined  photography  and  drawing  figures  in  trans- 
parencies on  glass,  backed  by  plain  or  tinted  paper,  land- 
scape background,  &c.,  but  chiefly  on  white  paper,  coloured 
in  water  colour,  or  stumped  in  coloured  crayons  (ray  cus- 
tomers being  fond  of  colour)  when  tinted  or  plain  paper  was 
used.  The  hatching  was  added  when  the  background  in 
the  negative  was  too  light.  1 hatched  on  the  papers,  back- 
ing with  crayon  when  the  negative  had  too  dark  a back- 
ground. I hatched  the  negative  for  printing  cither  on  paper 
or  glass,  and  applied  this  last  method  even  to  C.D.V.  I 
enclose  a specimen  print.  Another  way  l treated  trans- 
parencies was  to  coat  them  with  albumen,  then  colour  them 
with  liquid  colours,  hatching  with  blue  or  otherwise,  and 
transfer  the  film  to  white  paper:  the  colours  become  much 
brighter,  and  the  surface  very  glossy,  & c. 

Now.  sir,  I am  notone  of  those  who  are  ready  to  dispute 
Mr.  Sarony’s  patent.  I fully  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  he 
has  conferred  a boon  on  photographers,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  purchase  his  designs  if  I find  they  can  be  adapted  to 
various  positions,  &c.  I have  wotked  extensively  in  chalk 
on  stone,  but  it  never  struck  me  that  such  designs  could 
be  adapted  to  different  heads  until  I heard  of  his  plan.  I 
believe  he  is  entitled  to  protection.  But,  althongh  I do  not 
wish  to  dispute  his  claim,  nor  wish  to  inform  the  public  that 
I have  combined  transparencies  and  crayons  the  same  way 
before  him,  I should  not  like  to  be  told  by  him  that  Imustnot 
do  what  I used  to  do,  although  I never  published  my  way,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  in  the  profession  here.  The  work 
I have  been  doing  will  prove  it.  IIypo. 

PS. — You  have  been  ask  d whether  the  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  is  rapid  enough  for  cabinets.  It  is  as  rapid  as  half- 
plate portrait  lenses  used  for  that  purpose,  since  they  must 
be  stopped  down,  whilst  this  need  not. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Sir, — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  give  a 
little  consideration  to  the  following  notes  and  queries  : — 

Strong  and  Weak  Developers.— Vi  a saturated  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  will  produce  a good  picture,  and  a 
5 -grain  the  same,  what  is  it  that  will  give  the  developer  the 
par  excellence  ? I have  used  for  several  years  only  one 
additional  ingredient,  namely,  acid.  Now,  I do  not  think 
we  correctly  understand  that  article  as  we  should.  What  we 


should  know  is  the  equality  of  one  acid  to  another;  for 
instance,  there  is  nitric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  glacial  acetic, 
tartaric,  lactic,  citric,  hydrochloric,  and  formic,  all  retarding 
agents.  Have  these  all  been  duly  tested,  and  their  effects 
recorded  ? Or.c  assistant  I had,  used  8 ounces  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  40  ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron , 30-grain 
solution,  but  could  not  explain  why  ; another  used  1 ounce 
to  the  same  quantity;  and  both  produced  the  same  quality  of 
picture.  Now,  if  the  small  quantity  produced  equal,  the 
other  must  be  so  much  waste. 

Advantages  of  Biting  Collodion. — Last  summer,  whilst 
travelling,  I purchased  at  a chemist's  a pound-bottle  of 
collodion;  it  proved  to  be  very  good.  Since  then  I have 
obtained  some  more  the  same  date,  quite  equal  to  the  pre- 
vious sample. 

Is  albuminized  paper  good  or  bad  according  to  the  season 
in  which  it  is  prepared  ! —I  am  informed  that  the  paper 
albuminized  when  eggs  are  plentiful,  the  spring,  is  superior 
to  any  other  prepared  at  other  times  of  the  year.  If  this  is 
so,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  stock.  X.  Y.  Z. 


nYFO  FOR  FIXING. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  that  you  request  further  experience 
on  the  subject  of  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  I beg 
leave  to  state  that,  having  some  thousands  of  negatives,  all 
of  which  have  been  fixed  with  hypo,  ranging  over  a period 
of  fourteen  years,  I have  not  one  plate  that  is  cracked.  I 
have  always  been  careful  to  finish  the  washing  of  negatives 
with  water  as  warm  as  I could  comfortably  bear  the  heat  to 
my  hands. — Yours  truly,  J.  Stokes. 

28,  Greg  Friars  Road,  St.  Peter's,  Ipswich, 

April  22,  1869. 


MANIPULATING  CAMERA.— ALCOHOLIC 
AMMONIA-NITRATE  BA t'H. 

Dear  Sir, — Y'our  favourable  notice  of  my  camera  in  the 
last  number  of  the  News  induces  me  again  to  offer  to  show 
and  explain  the  apparatus  to  any  photographer  or  manu- 
facturer who  will  call  at  my  office,  No.  81,  Mark  Lane  (by 
appointment),  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  We  all,  no  doubt, 
think  our  own  child  the  best ; I certainly  cannot  discover 
any  advantage  over  my  apparatus  in  any  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  notice.  I have  no  doubt  your  Yorkshire  corre- 
spondent could  work  with  the  apparatus  he  describes,  but, 
to  me,  it  has  the  same  defects  as  the  camera  invented  many 
years  since  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  optician  in  Fleet  Street,  with 
which  this  is  almost  identical. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  really  new,  but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a “dark  chamber”  similar  to  mine 
was  new  at  the  time  I made  it;  and  I think  it  is  a simple 
and  efficient  method  of  preserving  the  negative  from  light 
during  the  manipulation.  The  baths,  too,  being  used  separate 
from  the  camera,  is,  in  my  opinion,  au  advantage. — I remain, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Thomas  Barrett. 

PS. — Have  any  of  your  correspondents  tried  the  sensi- 
tizing bath  tor  paper  that  I scut  to  the  News  many  years 
ago?  I think  it  is  described  in  the  first  volume.  It  is 
ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol — very  sensitive,  though 
only  of  the  strength  of  10  grains  to  the  ounce.  I think  I 
can  describe  it  from  memory  : put  80  grains  silver  into 
1 ounce  of  water,  and,  when  dissolved,  pour  in  ammonia  until 
it  becomes  clear  again  ; then  add  7 ounces  alcohol.  This 
can  be  used  to  the  last  drop.  T.  B. 

Mead  Vale,  Red  Hill,  April  26,  1869. 

[The  ammonia-nitrate  bath  for  albuminized  paper,  some- 
what similar  to  that  described  by  our  correspondent,  has  not 
been  used  to  our  knowledge.  A modified  form  of  it  has 
been  used  in  the  United  Slates,  but  comparatively  little  in 
this  country.  We  know  that  it  gives  admirable  results,  and 
very  sensitive  paper.  We  commend  the  courteous  offer  of 
our  correspondent  in  regard  to  his  manipulating  camera  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it. — Ed.] 


April  30,  I860.] 
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gracccbiiujs  of  Varieties. 

Bristol  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  photographers  was  held  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  Park  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Dun- 
more,  of  t-'hopstow,  when  officers  were  appointed  for  tho  above 
society. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who,  having 
been  applied  to  to  accept  the  presidency  of  tho  society,  had 
returned  an  encouraging  rep'y,  was  unanimously  chosen  pre- 
sident, subject  to  his  lordship's  acceptance  of  the  post. 

Dr.  Brittan,  Dr.  Budd,  Mr.  Ennel,  and  Mr.  J.  Beattie  were 
elected  vice-presidents  ; Mr.  W.  II.  Barton,  secretary  ; and 
Dr.  Willett,  and  Messrs  Phillips,  Miles,  Clarke,  Willcox,  Bark, 
Midwinter,  and  Dunmoro  a committeo  for  tho  ensuing  year. 
A code  of  rules  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  those  which 
govern  tho  proceedings  of  tho  North  London  Photographic 
Association. 

The  Bristol  Society,  which  starts  with  between  thirty  and 
forty  members,  will  hold  its  meetings  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  every  month.  On  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May  Mr.  Dun- 
moro will  exhibit,  by  means  of  the  lime  light,  a series  of  trans- 
parent photographic  views.  Several  members  have  already 
promised  to  read  papers  on  subsequent  monthly  meeting 
nights. 


Marseillcs  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  tho  5th  insf., 
M.  Charles  Tesseibe  in  tho  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

After  presentation  of  some  brochures  to  tho  Society, 

Tho  Chairman,  in  thanking  M.  Vidal  for  his  little  work  on 
Carbon  Printing,  comprising  a practical  resume  of  tho  various 
processes,  gave  a rapid  sketch  of  its  contents,  showing  how  it 
tended  to  the  popularization  of  carbon  printing.  Ho  was  satis- 
fied that  too  much  could  not  be  done  to  bring  into  use  this 
method  of  printing,  which  was  alone  capable  ot  furnishing 
stablo  proofs,  and  the  only  one  which  amateurs  could  uso  with 
advantage;  for,  as  M.  Vidal  had  justly  said,  tho  process  of 
heliographic  engraving,  howovor  much  improved,  could  never 
be  anything  but  an  industrial  process,  requiring  both  operators 
and  apparatus  specially  adapted  thereto.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  carbon  printing  processes  which  were  in  the  most  advanced 
state  could  be  turned  to  account  without  such  intervention,  and 
tho  results  obtained  possessed  the  desirable  quality  of  complete 
stability.  lie  then  alluded  to  the  actinometer  of  M.  Arthur 
Taylor,  to  tho  explanation  of  which  M.  Vidal  had  devoted  a 
chapter  in  his  work.  He  recognized  the  practical  utility  of  the 
instrument,  60  ingenious,  and  calculated  to  render  such  groat 
practical  services  in  carbon  printing.  He  concluded  by 
thanking  MM.  Vidal  and  Taylor,  in  the  name  of  photography, 
for  their  unceasing  efforts  to  aid  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
art. 

M.  Vidal,  in  reply,  gavo  a brief  explanation  to  a question 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  omission 
from  his  work  of  M.  Poitevin’s  process,  which  was  based  on  the 
employment  of  powdered  pigments  with  a mixture  ot  per- 
chlorido  of  iron  and  tartaiic  acid,  which  becamo  hygrometric  in 
the  parts  attacked  by  the  light.  Aiming  to  make  his  treatise 
really  practical,  ho  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  pro- 
cesses requiring  absolutely  special  applications,  and  which  were 
not  employed  in  the  present  printing  practices.  Ho  had  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  future  of  these  processes,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
biohromated  gelatine,  results  much  more  regular  would  bo 
obtained  ; but  ho  wished  to  justify  tho  word  “ practical,”  in 
connection  with  his  treatise,  by  not  occupying  himself  at  first 
with  any  process  to  which  that  term  did  not  apply.  He 
thought  it  right  to  add  that,  seeing  tho  rapid  improvement  in 
those  processes,  it  was  his  intention  to  continue  tho  work  he 
had  commenced  by  a supplement,  and  thus  maintain  his 
practical  treatise  in  support  of  the  scienco  of  carbon  printing. 
He  should  feel  grateful  to  thoso  who  could  favour  him  with  any 
spocial  information,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  render  the  work  as 
complete  aud  as  usoful  as  possible.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  method  of  operating  adopted  by  M.  Jeanrenaud  in  reference 
to  tho  Marion  process,  and  which  merited  tho  greatest  atten- 
tion ; and  M.  Despaquis,  on  his  part,  communicated  a new 
means  of  transfer  and  definite  fixing  of  the  image  with  gela- 
tine coagulated  by  alum. 


M.  Taylor  mentioned  that  Mr.  Blair  claimed  priority  in  re- 
gard to  M.  Jeanrenaud’s  process,  which  had  Been  previously 
described  by  him  (Mr.  Blair)  in  England. 

M.  Vidal  read  the  communication  made  to  the  French 
Photographic  Society  on  this  subject  by  M.  Davanne.  M. 
Davanno  thought  it  was  right  to  claim  for  M.  Marion  the 
priority  of  employing  the  albuminized  paper,  and  to  show  that 
M . Jeanrenaud  published  tho  same  experiments  as  Mr.  Blair, 
whenco  he  concluded  that,  without  knowing  it,  the  two  experi- 
mentalists had  adopted  tho  samo  means,  and  arrived  at  tho 
same  result.  M.  Davanne  said  ho  believed  that  it  was  not 
moro  just  for  Mr.  Blair  to  make  the  reclamation  against  M. 
Jeanrenaud,  than  for  the  latter  gentleman  to  do  so  against 
Mr.  Blair. 

The  Secretary  read  tho  proposition  made  to  tho  French 
Photographic  Society  by  M.  Davanne,  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  of  management,  and  which  had  been  adopted,  that 
a spocial  silver  mo  lal  should  bo  given  in  tho  year  1870,  for 
the  best  process  (not  patentod)  for  transferring  tho  negative  on 
a film. 

The  Chairman  was  happy  that  the  French  Photographic 
Society  had  taken  the  initiative  of  encouragement  in  that 
direction,  and  ho  was  pleased  to  see  thus  sanctioned  the  many 
communications  made  by  members  of  tho  Marseilles  Society 
relative  to  this  subject. 

M.  Vidal  thought  it  woul  1 bo  valuable  if  the  committeo 
of  the  French  Society  completed  the  idea,  by  offering  another 
prize,  for  the  inventor  of  a pellicle  as  a substitute  for  glass, 
permitting  negatives  to  bo  taken  on  it  direct,  without  transfer. 

M.  Pellissier  communicated  some  fine  reproductions  of 
engravings,  the  negatives  of  which  had  been  obtained  with  tho 
strontium  collodion  of  Dr.  Liesogang,  which  ho  praised,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  sensitiveness,  but  for  the  solidity  and 
regularity  of  the  film. 

After  some  other  business,  tho  proceedings  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  met  in  the  rooms  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on 
Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Slight  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Peter  Lothian  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “ Printing 
Photographs  on  Prepared  Painter’s  Canvas  and  Similar  Sur- 
faces ” (see  p.  207).  The  mode  of  preparing  and  sensitiziug 
the  canvas  was  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Lothian,  who  showed 
several  specimens  of  enlarged  photographs  printed  upon  tho 
cloth,  and  ready  for  tho  artist  to  colour  in  oil. 

A discussion  tollowed,  aud  the  thanks  of  tho  Society  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Lothian  for  his  paper. — Scotsman. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  ou  Tues- 
day, the  27th  of  April,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  tho  President,  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  being  chairman. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  tho  previous  meeting,  a 
number  of  visitors  had  been  invited,  and  tho  Lecture  Theatre 
of  the  Museum  was  brought  into  use,  in  addition  to  tho  usual 
room  of  meetiug. 

The  minutes- of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Presentation  Prints  for  1868  were  on  the  table  for  distri- 
bution to  members  The  photograph  that  had  been  selected 
was  “The  Gleaners,”  printed  by  Mossrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  papei  of  the  evening,  being  tho  third  of  the  series  on 
the  Collodio-bromide  Process,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  John 
Henderson:  subject— “The  Preparation  of  the  Plates  ” (see 
page  212). 

Mr.  Green  said  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  experiments  confirmed 
tho  opinion  of  many  photographers,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a preservative  of  a nature  that,  when  dry,  would  keep  the 
film  from  contracting. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  in  coating  largo  plates  it  was 
advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  mottling,  to  uso  an  excess  of 
alcohol  in  the  collodion. 

A voto  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Henderson  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Bauner. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  had  kindly  promised  to  take  during  the 
summer  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a sunset  at  sea,  of 
the  large  size  of  22  inches  by  15  inches,  with  the  special 
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object  of  presenting  a print  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association,  to  be  awarded  in  November  next  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  instantaneous  photograph,  of  a size  not  less 
than  40  square  inches,  taken  by  a member  of  the  Association. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Phipps,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Cooko,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill 
for  their  kind  offer. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a photographic  excursion 
to  Gresford,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  May. 

This  being  the  whole  of  the  business,  the  members  and  friends 
adjourned  to  the  Lecture  Hall,  where  a large  collection  of 
photographs  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  ready  for 
inspection.  There  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  prints  ex- 
hibited, ranging  from  24  by  Id  to  microscopic  size.  Many  of 
them  were  very  excellent  specimens  of  the  art,  and  some  of 
distant  places  and  objects  particularly  interesting.  The  prin- 
cipal exhibitors  were  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  who  showed  a large 
number  of  photographs,  bis  own  work,  and  some  of  Braun’s 
fine  carbon  reproductions  from  the  old  masters,  together  with 
a selection  from  a variety  of  sources. 

Mr.  John  Henderson  also  exhibited  a large  number  of  excellent 
photographs,  chiefly  of  architecture  and  scenes  taken  by  himself. 

Mr.  Atkins  contributed  Canadian  hunting  scenes,  and  a 
revolving  stereoscope. 

Mr.  Murray  sent  seven  sheets  of  leaf  and  fern  photographs, 
taken  from  paper  negatives  produced  directly  from  the  leaves 
and  plants  themselves.  In  the  centre  of  some  of  the  leaves, 
portraits  were  printed. 

Mr.  Hubback  had  a number  of  views  taken  in  the  Yo  Semito 
Valley,  California. 

There  were  also  shown  a selection  by  Mr.  Guyton,  two  of 
bunches  of  grapes  given  by  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Gaiston,  photo- 
graphed by  command  of  the  Queen,  shown  by  Mr.  Watling  ; 
and  specimens  of  photo-crayons,  shown  by  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Thompson. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  showed  a number  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs, and  next  exhibited  a number  of  lantern  transparencies 
by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  The  most  notable  of  these 
were  some  beautiful  photographs  of  diatoms,  by  Ur.  Maddox  and 
others  ; one  of  the  celebrated  southern  telescope,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin ; a picture  of  the  moon,  taken  originally 
by  its  aid  ; and  another  of  the  moon,  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue. 
The  pioceedings  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q 

&alk  in  the  Stuftio. 

Worms  For  Stills.— Mr.  R.  H.  Preston  writes:— “ I 
noticed  a reply  to  a correspondent,  some  little  time  ago,  that,  un- 
like most  of  your  answers,  will,  I am  afraid,  not  help  the  appli- 
cant. It  was  a recommendation  to  use  gas-piping  for  the  con- 
densing-worm  of  his  still.  I at  one  time  concluded  that  this,  as 
well  as;pewter  and  block  tin,  would  do  ; but  all  three  are  worse 
than  worthless.  The  steam  dissolves  the  lead,  or,  rather, 
carrios  it  in  minute  particles  in  suspension,  so  that  the  distillate 
shows,  on  settling,  a scintillating  deposit  evidencing  the  con- 
tamination. Decanting  is  useless.  It  is  well  known  that 
where  steam  is  conveyed  in  lead  pipes  the  angles  soon  get  worn 
out  by  the  friction  of  the  steam.  Tin  rusts  where  cross-cut, 
and  therefore  ‘ block-tin  worms  and  copper  stills  ’ do  to  sell 
only.  Pray  put  ‘ Ignoramus  ’ right  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
The  only  reliable  thing  is  copper  tubing  brazed.” 

Misapplication  of  Photography.— On  Saturday,  at  Bow 
Street  Police  Court,  John  Harrison,  of  13  and  49,  Wyehe  Street, 
was  charged  with  selliug  indecent  books  and  photographic 
slides.  The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial,  bail  being  taken 
of  two  sureties  for  .£200  each,  and  tho  prisoner’s  own  recog- 
nizance for  £100.  A large  quantity  of  indecent  books  and 
slides  were  seized  on  the  premises. 


Carrcsponbcats. 

R.  S. — If  you  wish  to  protect  your  invention,  the  only  way  is  to 
patent  it  at  once  ; that  is  the  only  course  by  which  you  can  secure 
it.  Publishing  it  first  will  certainly  prevent  any  one  else  patenting 
the  same  thing,  but  it  will  also  debar  you  from  obtaining  a patent. 
In  the  specification  or  description  of  your  invention,  which  you 
lodge  at  once,  you  will  have  to  describe  the  principle  of  your  in- 
vention ; but  you  will  have  a few  months  to  work  out  the  details 


before  the  complete  specification  need  be  filed.  2.  Your  best  plan 
will  be  to  obtain  the  back  number  containing  the  process  you  re- 
quire. It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  our  readers  generally  to  occupy 
space  by  repeating,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  reader,  details 
which  the  majority  of  them  possess  in  numbers  recently  published. 
You  will,  however,  find  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion in  the  present  number.  3.  In  the  process  introduced  by  M. 
Poitevin,  to  which  you  refer,  perchloride,  or  iron  and  tartaric  acid 
are  tho  ingredients  to  be  employed.  4.  It  is  probable  that  you  will 
find  purchasing  the  iron  salt  easier  than  preparing  it  for  yourself. 
Eugenics  Piiilalltiies. — To  secure  copyright  in  the  photographs, 
we  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  register  each  one,  whether 
they  were  bound  into  a volume  or  not,  provided  the  volume  only 
contain  photographs.  Merely  sending  a copy  of  such  volume  to 
Stationers’  Hall  would  not,  we  think,  be  of  any  service.  There 
must  be  a personal  delivery  of  a correct  description  of  each  pic- 
ture to  be  registered,  and  the  payment  of  the  fee  for  each  picture. 
2.  If  the  book  contain  any  literary  matter  whatever,  that  will  bo 
sufficient,  we  apprehend,  to  bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  literary  copyright,  which  is  different  in  detail  from  the  Fino 
Arts  Copyright  Law,  under  which  photographs  alone  would  be 
protected.  Under  the  Literary  Copyright  Act,  we  believe,  the 
photographs  would  be  treated  as  illustrations  to  the  book,  and 
would  so  be  protected.  Under  tho  Literary  Copyright  Act  it  will 
be  necessary  to  send  certain  copies  to  Stationers'  Hall,  the  British 
Museum,  Ac. ; but  this  is  a matter  which  your  publisher  will  attend 
to  for  you  : it  is  a part  of  his  business.  3.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  evidence  which  reaches  us  regarding  the  lens  in  question  is 
highly  favourable,  and  so  is  our  own  somewhat  limited  experience 
with  it.  4.  In  enlarging  by  diffused  light  we  prefer  to  place  tho 
negative  so  that  the  light  from  an  uninterrupted  expanse  of  northern 
sky  reaches  it.  If  it  is  placed  absolutely  facing  the  zenith,  a good 
light  is  obtained,  but  there  are  certain  disadvantages,  in  the  shape 
of  dust,  &c.,  readily  falling  on  the  sensitive  surface.  If  a clear 
expanse  of  sky  is  not  obtainable,  distant  houses  being  in  the  way, 
place  a sheet  of  white  paper  at  right  angles  with  the  negative  ; 
this  will  considerably  aid  in  reflecting  light  through  the  negative. 
B.  L.  M. — The  glass  you  forward  is  not  well  suited  for  the  dark 
room.  It  is,  in  reality,  of  light  brown,  instcul  of  an  intense 
yellow  or  orange. 

B.  F. — There  are  various  modes  of  intensifying  fixed  negatives. 
Those  which  you  describe  as  thin,  clean,  and  soft,  but  wanting  in 
sufficient  vigour  for  printing  bright  prints,  will  probably  give  tho 
best  results  with  pyro  and  silver.  Moisten  the  film  again,  taking 
care,  at  the  outset,  that  the  hypo  used  for  fixing  is  well  washed 
out.  Then  apply  a solution  of  1 grain  of  iodine  and  2 grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Rinse  the  plate,  and 
proceed  to  apply  the  pyro  and  silver  intensifier,  taking  care  not  to 
add  too  much  silver  so  as  to  produce  hardnoss. 

F.  F.  T. — We  have  published  many  excellent  salting  formula)  for 
preparing  paper  for  enlargements.  One,  giving  a sensitive  paper 
and  fine  rich  prints,  consists  of  8 grains  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
0 grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  3 grains  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  in  an  ounce  of  water ; excite  on  a 60-grain  nitrate 
bath,  and  develop  with  a saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  contain- 
ing a little  acetic  acid. 

Troubled. — There  is  no  help  for  the  matter:  with  a south  light 
dilliculties  are  inevitable ; but,  by  judgment  and  skill,  they  may  be, 
to  some  extent,  overcome.  Your  south  roof  light  might,  for  sum- 
mer use,  be  permanently  obscured,  either  by  tissue  paper  or  starch, 
with  advantage.  For  your  side-light,  make  use  of  blinds  of  tracing- 
linen.  This  will  sufficiently  break  the  direct  rays  without  obstruct  • 
ing  too  much  light.  But  you  must  expect  constant  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  light,  which  will  keep  attention  and  judgment  in 
constant  exercise. 

Prob.vtum  Est. — The  manufacture  of  the  tissue,  permitting  trans- 
fer for  development,  is  protected  by  patent ; but  we  apprehend 
that  an  amateur,  preparing  tissue  for  his  own  use,  will  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 2.  For  filtering  gelatine  solutions,  a flannel  bag  is  use- 
ful. 3.  Gelatine  solutions  rapidly  decompose,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  A little  carbolic  acid  added  will  aid  in  preserving  tho 
gelatine  from  decomposition. 

Printer. — The  best  plan  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  colour  which 
will  be  assumed  by  the  print  after  fixingis  to  examine  it  before  fixing 
by  transmitted  light.  If  the  hypo  be  quite  fresh  and  neutral,  or 
alkaline,  it  will  generally  rob  the  print  of  a little  depth  of  tone, 
making  it  slightly  warmer  than  it  was  when  it  left  the  toning 
bath.  If,  however,  tho  print,  which  looked  black  in  tho  toning 
solution,  assumes  a rusty  brown  in  the  hypo,  and  remains  so,  some- 
thing is  wrong.  This  is  occasionally  the  case  when  tho  paper  is 
too  highly  salted.  But  tho  most  common  cause  is  the  use  of  a 
very  weak  negative,  which  does  not  permit  of  a reduction  of  suffi- 
cient silver  to  form  a good  image  without  over-printing  tho  lights. 
An  Amateur. — We  have  a letter  for  “An  Amateur,”  whose  letter 
on  enlarged  negatives  appeared  in  our  last.  Please  send  address. 
Payne  Jennings. — Thanks.  The  second  parcel  duly  arrived.  Tho 
whole  shall  be  noticed  shortly.  The  amount  was  2s.  8d. 

Reviews  and  several  Articles  in  type  arc  compelled  to  stand  over. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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YELLOW  LIGHT  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 

Amongst  the  preparations  for  the  summer  campaign  in 
which  every  photographer  hopes  to  be  busily  engaged, 
there  is  no  step  more  important  than  a re-examination  of 
the  yellow  glass  in  the  dark  room,  the  tent,  or  the  deve- 
loping-box.  More  than  one  case  has  recently  come  under 
our  attention,  in  which  the  insufficiency  of  the  adiactinic 
material  has  been  a cause  of  general  slight  fog.  The  yel- 
low glass  or  prepared  fabric,  which,  during  the  dull  winter 
weather,  may  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  repel  the  actinic 
light,  will  often  be  found  to  admit  the  brighter  and  more 
actinic  spring  or  summer  light,  and  hence  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  make  a careful  re-examination  of  the  material 
used  in  the  dark  room  or  tent,  to  admit  yellow  light,  to 
ascertain  that  it  has  not  undergone  any  change  during  ex- 
posure which  has  rendered  it  less  adiactinic. 

Where  it  can  be  obtained,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  deep  yellow  glass  flashed  with  silver.  Such  a glass  is 
most  impervious  to  actinic  rays.  The  silver  flashed  glass, 
indeed,  when  of  a comparatively  pale  yellow,  is  found  to 
be  sufficiently  adiactinic  for  the  photographer’s  dark  room. 
In  the  absence  of  silver  flashed  glass,  the  aim  should  be  to 
secure  a deep  orange  tint,  approaching  scarlet  rather  than 
yellow.  There  is  one  kind  of  yellow  glass  which  should  be 
especially  avoided : it  is  a pot  metal,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a deep  yellow,  something  like  the  tint  known  as 
Etruscan  yellow  ; it  is,  in  fact,  really  a light  tint  of  a 
yellowish-brown,  and  it  transmits  actinic  light  in  a degree 
much  greater  than,  from  its  appearance,  could  possibly  be 
supposed  without  careful  testing.  The  deep  orange- 
coloured  glass,  whether  pot  metal  or  flashed,  is  generally 
sufficiently  adiactinic  for  the  dark  room. 

The  simplest  test  is,  of  course,  to  try  the  glass  by  ex- 
posing a sensitive  col'odion  film  for  a few  minutes  to  the 
glass,  and  then  apply  the  developing  solution.  Care  should 
be  taken,  of  course,  that  the  chemicals  arc  in  good  order, 
to  prevent  fog,  so  that  it  may  be  certainly  determined  that 
any  deposit  is  the  result  of  light  transmitted  by  the  glass. 
If  a sensitive  plate  exposed  for  a few  minutes  close  to  the 
window  show  no  trace  of  fog  or  deposit  on  applying  the 
developer,  the  glass  is  clearly  sufficiently  adiactinic,  and  a 
large  amount  of  light  may  be  admitted  without  risk  to  the 
plate  in  ordinary  operations. 

We  were  recently  in  a dark  room  having  a south  aspect, 
and  apparently  admitting  a large  amount  of  light.  Its 
owner  was  asked  if  such  a large  amount  of  light  was  not 
dangerous.  In  reply,  he  asked  his  friend  to  look  at  the 
colour  of  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  cigar  he  was  then 
smoking.  The  dull  red  glow  of  the  cigar  appeared  quite  a 
white  tint  by  contrast  with  the  intensely  orange-colour  of 
the  light  admitted,  and  which  was  quite  free  from  any 
trace  of  actinic  quality  as  severely  tested  by  a sensitive 
plate.  2s  o mistake  can  be  greater  than  that  sometimes 


made  of  reducing  the  amount  of  light  instead  of  taking 
care  to  modify  its  quality.  It  is  desirable  to  have  plenty 
of  light  to  permit  working  with  perfect  comfort,  as  dark- 
ness is  never  conducive  to  success.  It  is  furthermore  de- 
sirable that  the  character  of  the  light  should  be  as  uniform 
as  possible,  and  hence  the  dark  room  window  should  have 
a northern  aspect.  The  apparent  density  of  a negative 
varies  considerably  with  the  light  by  which  it  is  viewed, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  anything  like  uniformity 
of  results  when  developing  with  a constantly  varying  light. 
One  of  the  most  successful  continental  photographers — 
the  only  one  whose  Swiss  work  lias  in  any  degree  rivalled 
that  of  Mr.  England — always  works  by  the  light  of  a 
candle  in  his  tent,  accepting  the  inconvenience  and  incur- 
ring the  risk  in  order  to  secure  a light  of  constant  quality 
to  develop  by,  and  so  facilitate  his  chance  of  producing 
negatives  of  uniform  printing  quality. 

Where  the  yellow  glass  in  a dark-room  window  is  found 
insufficient  to  exclude  actinic  light,  a variety  of  resources 
are  available.  It  may  be  supplemented  by  a covering  of 
Smartt's  adiactinic  silk,  or  by  two  of  Solomon’s  adiactinic 
muslin,  so  as  to  produce  absolute  opacity  to  actinic 
light.  Indeed,  white  glass  so  covered  may  be  safely 
trusted ; or  there  are  various  yellow  varnishes  most 
effectual  in  excluding  actinic  light.  Gamboge  is  readily 
soluble  in  most  varnishes,  and,  applied  to  glass,  will  form 
an  excellent  medium,  quite  impervious  to  actinism,  with 
the  disadvantage,  however,  of  eventually  fading  under  the 
action  of  sunlight.  Iodine  dissolved  in  spirit  varnish  makes 
an  excellent  yellow  adiactinic  medium  ; how  far  permanent 
we  have  not  evidence  to  determine.  Rut  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  varnishes,  either  to  supplement  doubtful  yellow  glass, 
or  to  communicate  a safe  yellow  colour  to  white  glass,  is 
that  first  communicated  by  Mr.  Aldis  to  our  columns.  It 
stands  as  follows : — 

Raw  sienna 1 part 

Orange  chrome,  No.  3 ...  ...  1 ,, 

These  colours  are  obtained  in  tubes  of  the  artist’s  colour- 
man,  as  prepared  for  use  in  oil  painting.  They  are  thinned 
down  to  the  proper  consistency  with  turpentine  and 
japanners’  gold  size,  with  a little  patent  driers  to  facilitate 
desiccation.  Mr.  Aldis  states  that  two  tubes  of  each  of 
the  colours,  reduced  by  the  vehicle  to  the  proper  thickness, 
will  cover  a window  five  feet  by  three  feet,  at  a cost  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence.  This  window  will  let  in  a flood  of 
light  without  any  chemical  action  whatever.  Chrome 
orange  is  peculiarly  adiactinic,  and  even  when  apparently 
somewhat  faded  by  the  action  of  light  is  still  very  imper- 
vious to  chemical  rays.  A window  of  white  glass  first 
covered  with  yellow  or  orange  pajier,  and  then  treated 
with  two  or  three  coats  of  this  varnish,  answers  very  ad- 
mirably in  a dark  room. 

Various  other  yellow  and  orange  dyes  are  readily  avail- 
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able,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  those  which  readily 
fade,  as  most  of  those  of  organic  character  are  apt  to  d.o 
when  exposed  to  sunlight.  We  have  tried  Mr.  Breese’s 
mode  of  making  yellow  glass,  which  consists  in  immersing 
a plate  coated  with  plain  collodion  in  a strong  solution  of 
saffron.  This  is  a ready  mode  of  improvising  yellow  glass, 
which  is  quite  impervious  to  chemical  rays  ; but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  gradually  fading. 


AMMONIA  FUMING  AND  VARNISHED 
NEGATIVES. 

A somewhat  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  effect  which 
ammonia,  when  used  to  fume  sensitive  paper,  produced  on 
the  varnished  film  of  the  negative,  occurred  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M.  Chardon 
stated  that  after  repeated  employment  of  a negative  with 
carbonate  of  silver  paper,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
both  the  paper  and  the  pads  used  in  the  printing-frame  with 
the  fumes  of  ammonia,  the  varnished  film  was  found  to  be 
completely  ruined ; it  has  assumed  throughout  a yellow 
tint,  which  made  further  printing  almost  impossible. 

M.  Schaeff  ner  very  naturally  replied  that  ammonia  fuming 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  carbonate  of  silver  paper,  but  was 
used  by  many  photographers  with  ordinary  albuminized 
paper;  and  .added,  that  neither  in  his  own  somewhat 
lengthened  experience,  nor  in  that  of  other's  that  he  had 
ever  heard  of,  had  the  ammonia  produced  any  action  on 
the  varnish  of  the  negatives. 

M.  Davanne  suggested  that  possibly  M.  Chardon’s  nega- 
tives might  have  been  treated  with  a varnish  containing 
gum  benzoin,  which  was  readily  acted  upon  by  ammonia. 
Shellac  varnish,  however,  might  be  safely  used,  as  films 
treated  with  it  might  be  left  in  contact  with  liquid  ammo- 
nia for  eight  hours  without  becoming  injured. 

We  fear  that  neither  the  answer  of  M.  Schaeffner  nor 
that  of  M.  Davanne  quite  satisfactorily  meets  the  case. 
It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  carbonate  of  silver  paper 
does  not  stand  in  a worse  position  than  ordinary  albu- 
minized paper,  if  the  fuming  be  used  with  the  latter  ; but 
if  fuming  be  dangerous  to  the  negative,  it  becomes 
objectionable  under  all  circumstances,  and  the  immunity 
of  M.  Schaeffner,  and  others  he  knows,  does  not  afford 
much  comfort  if  a possibility  of  danger  exist.  The  know- 
ledge even  that  the  resin  benzoin  is  most  readily  acted 
upon  by  ammonia  does  not  quite  meet  the  case,  as  the 
photographer  generally  uses  a varnish  of  the  composition 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.  It  may  not  contain  benzoin, 
but  it  also  may,  and,  therefore,  with  ammonia  fuming  he 
incurs  a risk.  We  may  further  state  that  benzoin  is  a 
favourite  resin  with  many  manufacturers  of  photographic 
varnish.  It  is  very  soluble,  very  tough,  very  hard,  and 
does  not  readily  become  tacky  under  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
It  is  sometimes  used  alone,  and  frequently  added  to  varnish, 
in  conjunction  with  other  harder  and  more  friable  resins, 
in  order  to  give  toughness  to  the  film.  But  we  fear, 
further,  that  even  the  consolation  offered  by  M.  Davanne, 
as  to  the  resistance  furnished  by  shellac  to  the  action  of 
ammonia,  is  scarcely  to  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  M. 
Davanne  is  an  able  chemist  and  a trustworthy  authority, 
and,  in  so  far  as  shellac  resists  the  action  of  ammonia  better 
than  most  of  the  resins,  his  statement  is  doubtless  correct. 
Shellac,  however,  is,  like  other  resins,  acted  upon  by 
ammonia,  and  dissolved  by  it.  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Johnson’s 
recent  modifications  of  the  carbon  process,  the  cement  used 
for  single  transfer  is  shellac  dissolved  iu  ammonia.  This 
forms  a capital  cement,  absolutely  impervious  to  moisture 
when  dry.  But  if  liquid  ammonia  will  dissolve  shellac, 
it  may  readily  be  believed  that  prolonged  or  constant  con- 
tact with  the  fumes  of  ammonia  may  soften,  and,  possibly, 
decompose,  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  varnish. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  important  question  as 
to  how  far  the  practice  of  using  fumed  paper  by  some 


photographers  may  have  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  negative  films,  of  which  we  hear  from  time  to  time ; 
and  how  far  it  may  account  for  the  failure,  in  some  hands, 
of  varnishes  pronounced  perfect  in  all  respects  by  others. 
At  present  the  records  of  experience  are  too  scanty  to 
furnish  a basis  for  judgment,  but  we  commend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


A VISIT  TO  SWAN’S  CARBON  PRINTING  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT AT  NEWCASTLE. 

BY  A CORRESPONDENT. 

To  make  a journey  of  five  hundred  miles  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  details  of  a photographic  process 
might  appear  to  some  an  undertaking  of  questionable 
wisdom,  the  more  so,  probably,  from  ihe  fact  that  the  pro- 
cess inspected  was  neither  new,  nor  recently  improved  by 
means  of  important  modifications.  In  fact,  the  modus 
operandi  carried  on  was,  except  in  one  slight  particular, 
exactly  identical  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Swan  at  the  outset 
of  his  labours.  And  yet  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  travel- 
ling are  well  repaid,  if  by  merely  showing  the  spectator 
with  what  facility  and  certainty  the  process  of  printing  in 
permanent  pigments  may  be  carried  on.  The  method  of 
manipulation  I had  often  heard  detailed,  and  the  different 
stages  of  the  operations  clearly  defined  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  even  the  most  concise  statement  of  affairs  could  not 
divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  process  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  elaborate  and  complicated  one,  and  it  was  not 
until  I actually  assisted  at  the  performance  of  the  several 
manipulations  that  I became  fully  aware  of  their  simplicity. 
Indeed,  to  watch  the  progressive  creation  of  the  prints 
through  the  various  phases  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the 
mind  of  an  eye-witness  both  pleasure  and  astonishment  at 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  pictures  are  pre- 
pared. Thus,  the  carbon  process  is  one  of  those  few  things 
which  appear  simpler  in  practice  than  in  theory,  and  which 
to  see  is  to  believe. 

The  pictures  which  Iliad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  prepared, 
under  the  kind  guidance  of  Mr.  Swan,  were  neither  few  in 
number  nor  of  small  dimensions,  but  large  fifteen  inches 
productions,  printed  and  developed  in  rapid  succession. 
Two  of  these,  called  “ The  Snooze  ” and  “ The  Traant,” 
were  from  monochrome  pictures,  painted  expressly  for  print- 
ing in  carbon,  the  copyright  of  them  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Autotype  Company  for  publication  by  the 
process.  The  carbon  prints  of  these  two  subjects  are  very 
fine,  and,  when  carefully  finished  and  tastefully  mounted, 
will  go  far  to  render  this  style  of  reproduction  a favourite 
one  with  the  public.  Besides  prints  of  this  description,  all 
of  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  tone,  softness, 
and  brilliancy,  there  was  a copy  from  one  of  the  most 
successful  portraits  iu  last  year’s  Royal  Academy,  that  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman ; in  this  instance,  the  original  tint  of 
the  painting  had  been  well  imitated,  and  the  texture  of  the 
velvet  knickerbocker  suit  worn  by  the  model  was  exceed- 
ingly well  rendered.  The  power  of  modifying  the  tint  of 
the  finished  picture  by  altering  the  composition  of  the  pig- 
ment tissue  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  plastic 
qualities  of  the  process. 

The  new  modification  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
by  means  of  which  the  transfer  by  india-rubber  is  avoided, 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  at  Newcastle ; the  Johnson 
method  will,  probably,  supersede  the  old  plan,  but  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Indeed,  when  the  employment  of  the  press  is  done  away 
with,  as  it  virtually  is  at  present  at  Newcastle,  in  order 
to  bring  the  india-rubber  surface  iu  absolute  contact  with 
the  image,  the  process  as  it  stands  seems  as  simple  as  it 
need  be.  The  developed  image  upon  the  india-rubber 
paper  is  thrown  into  a trough  of  cold  water,  and  there 
placed  in  contact  with  a wet  sheet  of  gelatine  paper, 
taken  out  and  pressed  together,  by  passing  over  them  a 
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scraper  with  india-rubber  flange ; when  perfectly  dry,  the 
back  of  the  rubber  paper  is  very  slightly  moistened  with 
benzole,  by  rubbing  over  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  impregnated 
with  a small  quantity  of  that  liquid.  The  benzole  per- 
meates the  paper  film,  softens  the  rubber,  and  allows  of  its 
removal  upon  its  original  basis  of  paper  without  injury.  If 
too  much  benzole  is  used,  the  india-rubber  is  dissolved,  and, 
although  the  paper  leaves  the  surface  of  the  image  moro 
readily,  the  latter  retains  some  portion  of  the  gum,  which 
has  subsequently  to  be  removed.  Moreover,  if  the  rubber 
paper  is  separated  intact,  as  when  first  applied,  it  may  be 
again  used  for  the  purpose,  and  an  economical  saving  thus 
effected.  If  the  use  of  benzole  is  objected  to  on  the  score 
of  its  unpleasant  smell  or  injury  to  health  (its  injurious 
character  being,  however,  open  to  question),  turpentine  may 
be  employed  with  equal  effect,  although  with  this  mate- 
rial a short  time  must  elapse  to  allow  the  liquid  to  permeate 
through  the  paper.  A final  rubbing  of  the  surface  of  the 
picture  after  the  removal  of  the  india-rubber  paper  is  all  that 
is  required  to  impart  a polished  appearance  to  the  results. 

As  I before  said,  all  the  pictures  produced  in  my  pre- 
sence were  of  large  dimensions,  and  the  number  of  these 
finished  during  my  short  stay  certainly  amounted  to  a 
hundred.  Among  all  these,  there  was  not  one  single 
failure,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  instances,  no  visible 
blemish  or  fault  on  any  one  of  the  prints.  From  consider- 
able experience  in  the  period  of  exposure,  the  printer  was 
able  to  calculate  the  required  time  to  a great  nicety;  but  in 
instances  of  over  and  under-exposed,  which,  it  is  true,  were 
very  rare,  great  control  could  be  exercised  in  the  development, 
either  by  prolonging  or  curtailing  the  sojourn  of  the  prints 
in  the  water,  or  by  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  latter, 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  tissue  employed  at  Newcastle  is  manufactured  in  a 
sensitive  condition,  but  a large  batch  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared unsensitized  for  use  by  licencees  of  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany. The  gelatine  used  in  making  the  tissue  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  not,  as  insisted  upon  some  time  since  iu  France, 
of  ordinary  commercial  quality,  or  an  admixture  of  glue  and 
gelatine  ; the  pigments  are  specially  prepared  and  ground 
for  the  purpose. 

Before  taking  leave  of  my  hospitable  entertainer,  I was 
invited  to  inspect  the  laboratory  used  by  him  in  the  manu- 
facture of  his  photographic  preparations,  and  more  especially 
to  visit  the  apartment  kept  exclusively  for  the  storage  of 
collodion.  The  latter  was  well  worth  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ation, the  quantity  of  liquid  stored  ready  for  use  being 
exceedingly  large,  and  contained  in  (rows  upon  rows)  carboys 
of  capacious  dimensions. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A FINE 
ART. 

BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 

The  greatest  art-critic  of  the  age,  whose  utterances  should 
always  be  received  with  respect  and  attention  as  those  of 
an  earnest  and  original  thinker,  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tive study — perhaps,  most  of  all,  where  his  readers  most  of 
all  differ  from  him — has  placed  on  record  in  his  writings  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  art  claims  of  photography.  As  the 
passages  in  which  his  opinions  are  expressed  may  not  be 
generally  known,  and  will  be  interesting  to  photographers, 
I will  epitomize  them  here. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  opinion  is  not  flattering,  unless  it  be  by 
implication  ; but  it  is  far  less  so  towards  painters,  whose 
claims  he  rejects  almost  cn  masse.  He  places  photographers 
upon  the  same  level  with  nine-tenths  of  those  who  affect  to 
look  down  upon  photography,  as  a mechanical  pursuit.  He 
does  this,  not  by  elevating  photographers  to  the  lofty 
plateau  the  others  suppose  themselves  to  occupy,  but  by 
pulling  the  painters  down  to  the  photographer’s  assumed 
level.  To  begin  with,  he  demands  a much  more  accurate 
definition  of  the  word  art  than  any  now  current.  He  says 
all  that  men  do  ingeniously  is  art  in  one  sense  ; “ strictly 


speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  * fine  ’ or  ‘ high  ’ art 
All  art  is  a low  and  common  thing,  and  what  wc  indeed 
respect  is  not  art  at  all,  but  instinct  or  inspiration  expressed 
by  the  help  of  art.” 

Briefly,  he  denies  to  all  art  manufacture  of  any  kind  what 
ever,  or  by  any  means  whatsoever,  unless  it  possesses  in  somo 
degree  the  inspiration  of  genius  ; is  lit  in  some  way  by 

“ (lie  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  inspiration  and  the  poet’s  dream  ” — 

the  claims  understood  by  the  ill-defined  term  fine  art.  He 
says  emphatically,  “ It  is  no  more  art  to  manipulate  a 
camel’s-hair  pencil,  than  to  manipulate  a china  tray  and  a 
glass  vial.”  “ It  is  no  more  art  to  lay  on  colour  delicately, 
than  to  lay  on  acid  delicately.”  “ It  is  no  more  art  to  use 
the  cornea  and  retina  lor  the  reception  of  an  image,  than  to 
use  a lens  and  apiece  of  silvered  paper.”  “ But  the  moment 
that  inner  part  of  the  man,  or,  rather,  that  entire  and  only 
being  of  the  man,  of  which  cornea  and  retina,  fingers  and 
hands,  pencils  and  colours,  arc  all  the  mere  servants  and 
instruments  ; that  manhood  which  has  light  in  itself,  though 
the  eyeball  be  sightless,  and  can  gain  in  strength  when  the 
hand  and  the  foot  are  hewa  off  and  cast  into  the  fire  ; the 
moment  this  part  of  the  man  stands  forth  with  its  solemn, 

‘ Behold,  it  is  I !’  then  the  work  becomes  art  indeed,  perfect 
in  honour,  priceless  in  value,  boundless  in  power.”  “Yet, 
observe,  I do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  body  and  soul  as 
separable.  The  man  is  made  up  of  both : they  are  to  be 
raised  and  glorified  together,  and  all  art  is  an  expression  of 
the  one,  by  and  through  the  other.”  “ So  that  by  the  work 
of  the  soul,  I mean  the  reader  always  to  understand  the 
work  of  the  entire  immortal  creature,  proceeding  from  a 
quick  perception  and  large  heart,  perfected  by  the  intellect, 
and  finally  dealt  with  by  the  hands,  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  these  higher  powers.” 

As  a further  illustration  of  his  meaning,  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  Plato,  Alcibiades  I. 

Socrates. — This,  then,  was  what  I asked  you  : whether 
that  which  puts  anything  else  to  service,  and  the  thing  which 
is  put  to  service  by  it,  are  .always  two  different  things? 

Alcibiades. — 1 think  so. 

Socrates. — What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  leather-cutter  ? 
Does  he  cut  his  leather  with  his  instruments  only,  or  with 
his  hands  also  ? 

Alcibiades. — With  his  hands  also. 

Socrates. — Does  he  not  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands  ? 

A Icibiades. — Y es. 

Socrates. — And  we  agreed  that  the  thing  which  uses  and 
the  thing  which  is  used  were  different  things  ? 

Alcibiades. — Yes. 

Socrates. — Then  the  leather-cutter  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  his  eyes  or  hands? 

Alcibiades. — So  it  appears. 

Socrates. — Does  not,  then,  man  make  use  of  his  whole 
body  ? 

Alcibiades. — Assuredly. 

Socrates. — Then  the  man  is  not  the  same  thing  as  his 
body  ? 

Alcibiades. — It  seems  so. 

Socrates. — What,  then,  is  the  man  ? 

Alcibiades. — I know  not. 

For  those  who  wish  to  refer  to  the  text,  these  opinions 
(which  I made  out  and  put  together  while  searching  Ruskin’a 
works  for  other  information  one  dark,  foggy  day  in  Venice, 
during  the  past  winter)  may  be  found  in  the  “ Stones  of 
Venice,”  Vol.  III.,  under  the  divisions  “ Grotesque  Renais- 
sance,” and  “Conclusion;"  and  in  “Modern  Painters,” 
Yol.  I.,  Sec.  I. 

In  short,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  means  are  nothing  ; the  thing 
expressed,  by  whatever  means,  is  everything.  Painting  is 
a language,  with  all  its  technicalities  and  difficulties,  in- 
valuable as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself  nothing. 
He  who  has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  the  whole 
art  of  painting,  has  as  yet  only  learned  the  language  by 
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which  his  thoughts — if  he  has  any — are  to  be  expressed.  He 
has  done  just  as  much  to  wan  Is  being  that  which  we  ought 
to  respect  as  a great  painter,  as  a man  who  has  learned  how  to 
express  himself  grammatically  and  melodiously  has  towards 
being  a great  poet.  The  degree  of  difficulty  of  acquirement 
of  any  medium  of  art  expression  does  not  alter  the  principle 
enunciated.  “ It  is  not  by  the  mode  of  representing  and  say- 
ing, but  by  what  is  represented  and  said,  that  the  respective 
greatness  of  the  artist  or  writer  is  to  be  finally  determined.”  j 

If  this  be  the  true  theory,  photography,  if  it  can  produce  i 
anything  stamped  with  poetic  thought,  is  equally  entitled  to 
the  highest  honours,  and  no  detraction  is  to  be  made  as  to 
the  means  used  to  the  end  sought.  This  brings  us  to  the 
limitations  of  photography.  An  artist  will  point  out  it  can- 
not render  action,  motion,  &c.  Unfortunately,  this  is  to  a 
great  extent  quite  tiue,  and  the  limitations  are  great.  But 
though  it  can  do  none  of  these  things,  I wish  to  point  out  | 
that  some  of  the  greatest  modern  pictures  are  such  as  might 
have  been  represented  by  photographic  means,  providing  only 
the  conception  had  been  forthcoming — the  inspiration,  the 
greatness,  or  nobleness,  or  pathos,  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  determines  its  claim  to  be  a work  of  fine  art  or  not.  I 
refer  to  that  simpleand touching  picture,  the  “ Old  Shepherd’s 
Chief  Mourner.”  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  though  often  severe 
upon  Landseer’s  “ trivial  mingling  of  pretty  sentiment  and 
caricature,”  says  this  is  “ one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  or 
pictures  (I  use  the  words  as  synonymous)  which  modern 
times  have  seen.”  Most  of  my  readers  will  have  seen,  at 
one  time  or  other,  the  engraving,  and  the  pathetic  power  and 
poetry  of  the  subject  are  independent  of  the  picture  ; there- 
fore the  black-and-white  translation  will  serve  to  illustrate 
my  purpose  and  meaning. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  picture 
that  might  not,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  and 
thought,  have  been  worked  out  by  photographic  means,  had 
the  conception  been  forthcoming.  The  coffin,  the  trestle,  the 
pall,  might  all  have  been  constructed.  A clever  taxidermist 
would  have  stuffed  a dog  posed  in  that  position— the  only 
difficult  bit  in  the  picture.  Small  credit  to  him,  with  such  a 
precedent  to  copy.  The  bowed  head,  the  lassitude  of  the 
limbs,  the  tear  (of  wax)  falling  from  the  heavy  eye,  might 
all  be  imitated,  and  the  rude  interior,  lighted  somewhat 
<1  la  Salomon,  the  light  concentrated  on  the  coffin-head  and 
he  dog,  other  accessories  only  indicated  or  thrown  into 
poetic  gloom.  Hear  what  the  art-critic  says  of  the  details, 
remembering  how  photography  could  also  have  rendered 
them,  had  the  conception  or  inspiration  been  forthcoming: 
“ The  exquisite  execution  of  the  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the 
dog,  the  bright,  sharp  touching  of  the  bough  beside  it,  the 
clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  and  the  folds  of  the 
blanket,  are  language— language  clear  and  expressive  in  the 
highest  degree.  But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog’s  breast 
against  the  wood ; the  convulsive  clinging  of  the  paws  which 
has  dragged  the  blanket  off  the  trestle ; the  total  powerless- 
ness of  the  head,  laid  close  and  motionless  upon  its  folds  ; the 
fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in  its  utter  hopelessness  ; the 
rigidity  of  repose,  which  marks  that  there  has  been  no  mo- 
tion nor  change  in  the  trance  of  agony  since  the  last  blow 
was  struck  on  the  coffin-lid  ; the  quietness  and  gloom  of  the 
chamber ; the  spectacles,  marking  the  place  where  the  bible 
was  last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has  been  the  life,  how 
unwatched  the  departure,  of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in 
his  sleep  ; these  are  all  thoughts — thoughts  by  which  the 
picture  is  separated  at  once  from  hundreds  of  equal  merit, 
as  far  as  mere  painting  goes,  by  which  it  ranks  as  a work  of 
high  art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  neat  imitator  of 
the  texture  of  a skin  or  the  fold  of  a drapery,  but  as  the 
man  of  Mind.” 

It  is  something  to  feel  that  so  great  a picture  is  at  all 
capable  of  representation  by  means  within  the  limitations  of 
photography.  Let  us  hope  equally  noble  conceptions  may 
have  birth  amongst  photographers,  and  that  they  then  may 
be  able  to  say,  without  fear  of  being  gainsayed — 

“ I,  too,  am  a priest  of  the  Beautiful.” 


GROUND  GLASS  TO  INCREASE  LIGHT. 

As  grinding  the  surface  of  glass  is  well  known  to  destroy 
its  power  of  transmitting  light  in  an  enormous  degree,  in 
some  cases  obstructing  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  illumination  transmitted  by  plain  glass,  it  is  not 
a little  singular  to  find  ground  glass  suggested  as  a means, 
under  some  circumstances,  of  obtaining  more  light  than 
can  be  secured  by  plain  glass.  We  find,  however,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  that  Mr. 
I).  Duncan  makes  the  suggestion  with  at  least  some  degree 
of  plausibility,  the  ground  surface  being  regarded  as  a 
means  of  reflecting  light  into  the  studio  when  direct  light 
cannot  be  obtained.  He  says  : — 

“ It  is  not  generally  known  nor  believed  by  the  majority 
of  photographers,  that  exposures  in  the  camera  are  remark- 
ably short  in  studios  which  are  lighted  by  ground-glass,  yet 
it  is  a fact.  Whether  a studio  glased  with  ground-glass 
would  work  quicker  than  one  glazed  with  plain  glass  only, 
I have  not  yet  ascertained.  Much,  of  course,  would  depend 
upon  circumstances,  e.g.,  quality  of  the  glass  employed,  &c. 
It  is  a problem  I do  not  pretend  to  solve.  The  principal 
fault  with  most  studios  is  that  too  much  light  is  admitted. 
But  for  studios  imperfectlj-  lighted  at  the  side  by  being 
built  iu  a valley  of  tall  chimney-pots,  or  in  a garden  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  or  between  the  brick  walls  of  neighbour- 
ing houses,  the  following  is  valuable  : — 

“ If  plain  glass  is  used  in  the  ‘ side  lights  ’ of  studios 
situated  as  above,  it  will  admit  of  very  little  light,  that 
which  it  admits  being  only  the  reflection  from  the  sur- 
roundings. Instead  of  using  plain  glass,  let  rough  ground- 
glass  be  substituted  ; the  rough  side  of  the  glass  should  be 
outside.  The  light  from  the  whole  of  the  visible  sky  and 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  opposite  wall,  &c.,  will  be 
introduced  into  the  studio,  reflected  from  the  innumerable 
faces  or  facets  which  the  roagh  grinding  has  produced  ; the 
whole  of  the  side  light  will  appear  as  if  the  sky  were 
beyond  it,  and  from  every  point  of  this  luminous  surface 
lights  will  radiate  into  all  parts  of  the  room.  Ye  who 
strive  to  get  art  out  of  a ‘ well,’  try  it. 

“ The  Builder  recommends  a similar  plan  for  lighting  a 
dark  room  in  which  the  darkness  is  caused  by  its  being 
situated  on  a narrow  street  or  lane.” 


MANIPULATIONS  IN  PHOTO-CHEMISTRY. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN.* 

Presumino  that  the  place  intended  for  the  laboratory  has 
been  suitably  chosen  and  conveniently  arranged  (not  for- 
getting blinds  for  rendering  the  light  non-actinic  when  so 
required),  a supply  of  water,  and  some  system  of  drainage,  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  various  manipulations,  and  the 
implements  aud  appliances  required  for  each  as  it  comes 
under  consideration. 

Having  selected  the  chemical  required,  if  it  be  a solid,  the 
operator,  after  calculating  the  quantity  needed,  must  neces- 
sarily proceed  to  the  manipulation  of  weighing.  In  many 
chemical  experiments  the  quantities  under  examination  are 
frequently  so  small,  aud  their  weights  required  to  be  so 
accurately  ascertained,  that  a good  pair  of  scales  are  as 
necessary  to  the  photographer  as  a first-class  pair  of 
spectacles  arc  to  a person  with  defective  sight  ; therefore 
the  additional  outlay  such  a pair  may  cost  will  be  found 
money  well  spent.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  two 
pair,  viz.,  the  grain  scales  (which  generally  weigh  up  to  two 
drachms,  and  which  should  have  glass  pans),  and  a larger 
pair  (which  will  weigh  up  to  one  pound).  Those  used  by 
druggists,  afid  having  a pillar  raised  on  a stand,  are  the 
most  convenient.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them 
in  good  order,  and  never  to  allow  them  to  be  overweighted, 
or  they  will  surely  be  spoilt.  A few  words  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  balance  will  prove  this,  and  perhaps  be 
interesting. 


* Continued  from  p.  163. 
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The  words  balance  (French),  bilanx  (Latin),  literally  con- 
strued, mean  the  double  dish.  A pair  of  scales  for  weighing 
substances  consists  of  a beam  or  lever  suspended  exactly  in 
the  centre,  having  a dish  or  scale  suspended  at  each  end  of 
it  of  exactly  equal  weights.  The  beam  acts  in  a horizontal 
position,  and  is  capable  of  turning  upon  its  centre  of  motion. 
The  extremities  of  the  beam  are  called  the  centres  of  suspen- 
sion. From  these  arc  suspended  the  scales,  directly  over  the 
centre  of  motion ; and  midway  between  the  centres  of 
suspension  rises  a slender  perpendicular  stem,  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  beam  ; this  is  called  the  tongue,  and 
which,  when  the  beam  is  horizontal,  points  to  the  top  of  the 
handle  by  which  the  whole  is  suspended.  In  a properly- 
constructed  balance  the  beam  should  rest  in  a horizontal 
position  when  the  scales  are  either  empty  or  loaded  with 
equal  weights,  and  any  slight  addition  of  weight  put  into 
either  scale  should  cause  the  beam  to  deviate  from  the 
horizontal ; this  is  called  the  sensibility  of  the  balance. 
The  arms  of  the  beam  should  be  inflexible,  exactly  similar, 
equal  in  weight  and  length  ; and,  as  long  as  possible,  the 
centre  of  suspension  of  the  scales  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam  should  be  all  in  one  straight  line,  and  the 
centre  of  motion  and  the  centres  of  suspension  should  cause 
as  little  friction  as  possible.  The  box-beam  is  the  best,  as 
with  this  the  scales,  as  well  as  the  beam,  rest  upon  knife 
edges.  It  is  evident  that  the  balance  can  only  be  in  its 
highest  state  of  efficiency  whilst  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
suspension  remain  in  the  relative  position  above  mentioned  ; 
it  will  therefore  hardly  need  my  former  caution  to  be 
repeated,  that  care  must  be  taken  that  they  remain  so,  and 
that  the  beam  be  never  strained  by  over-weighting. 

The  names  and  relative  proportions  of  the  weights  used 
have  been  so  often  mentioned  that  I need  not  recapitulate 
them.  A decimal  system  has  been  proposed,  which,  if  uni- 
versally adopted,  would  simplify  matters  very  much.  At 
present,  the  practice  of  buying  by  one  system,  and  mixing 
and  compounding  by  another,  the  measuring  of  liquids 
whose  gravity  is  higher,  and  weighing  those  whose  gravity  is 
heavier,  then  water — to  this  add  the  customary  weights  and 
measures  of  some  localities  of  vaiious  articles — form  a com- 

filete  jumble,  causing  much  confusion  and  inconvenience, 
aying  the  customer  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  the  dishonest 
dealer. 

Let  me  caution  the  young  beginner  against  the  slovenly 
habit  of  guessing  the  quantity  of  any  chemical  needed.  I 
have  seen  this  practised  by  medical  men,  who  certainly 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Such  a habit  must  always 
lead  to  uncertainty  of  results  in  photographic  experiment, 
and,  in  medicine,  to  much  mischief.  Neither  should  chemi- 
cal substances  be  handled,  but  lifted  with  a piece  of  card,  a 
bone  or  horn  spatula,  or  a strip  of  glass  ; and  it  should  be 
recollected  that  many  chemicals  act  upon  the  blade  of  an 
iron  palette  or  bolus  knife,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  decom- 
posed by  contact  with  such,  particularly  if  in  a moist  con- 
dition ; therefore  the  use  of  iron  instruments  for  lifting 
chemicals  is  best  avoided. 

The  division  of  liquids  into  determinate  quantities  is 
effected  by  measuring.  The  various  measures  of  liquids  are 
derived  from  the  gallon  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  divided  by  chemists  as  follows: — The  gallon, 
pint,  fluid  ounce,  fluid  drachm,  minim.  The  relative  pro- 
portions are  so  generally  known  that  I shall  not  repeat 
them ; but  I may  here  observe  that  the  minim,  which 
is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a drachm,  has  been  taken  to  mean  a 
drop,  which  would  prove  a very  indefinite  quantity  indeed, 
as  the  drops  of  liquids  vary  very  greatly  in  size,  according 
to  the  density  of  the  liquid  and  the  size  of  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  from  which  it  is  poured.  Such  a quantity  would, 
rightly,  never  be  prescribed.  The  measures  in  general  use 
in  chemistry  are  made  of  glass.  The  usual  sizes  are  the 
pint,  half-pint,  four-ounce,  two-ounce,  one-ounce,  and 
minim.  Those  of  a tapering  form,  and  mounted  on  a foot, 
are  the  most  convenient,  strongest,  and  easiest  to  be  cleaned. 
The  lip  should  be  broad,  otherwise,  in  pouring  hastily,  the 


contents  are  likely  to  be  spilt.  They  are  marked  by 
divisional  lines  and  appropriate  signs  upon  one  of  their 
sides,  and  upon  the  other  are  parallel  lines,  to  guide  the 
operator  in  keeping  the  measure  in  level  position.  Should 
this  be  overlooked,  the  quantity  of  liquid  measured  will 
prove  inaccurate.  Should  the  measure  be  inclined  forwards, 
there  will  be  too  little  ; if  backwards,  too  much.  Hot  water 
should  never  be  poured  into  glass  measures  until  they  have 
been  well  warmed,  or  they  are  likely  to  be  cracked.  They 
should  be  well  cleaned  after  using,  and  kept  for  use  placed 
bottom  upwards,  to  exclude  dust.  Glass  rods  and  strips  of 
glass  are  useful  and  necessary  to  assist  in  mixing  and  dis- 
solving various  chemicals. 

114,  High  Street , Ilfracombe. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  COLLODIO- 
CHLORIDE  PROCESS  AS  A MEANS  OF  MULTI- 
PLYING NEGATIVES.* 

BY  CARL  IIAACK. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  collodion  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
a description  of  gun-cotton  capable  of  yielding  a perfectly 
transparent  film  when  the  solution  is  dry;  Liesegang’s 
papyroxyle  is  therefore  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Of  all  the 
chlorine  salts,  that  best  adapted  for  admixture  with  the  col- 
lodion is  undoubtedly  chloride  of  calcium,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  more  than  sufficient 
proportions  in  absolute  alcohol ; chloride  of  strontium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  chloride  of 
uranium,  all  yield  inferior  results,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
solubility. 

In  30  cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol,  1 gramme  of 
chloride  of  calcium  should  be  dissolved,  and  in  a further 
like  quantity  of  the  liquid  1 gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  silver  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  ; for  this  reason,  3 or 
4 drops  of  water  should  first  be  added  to  the  gramme  of 
powdered  nitrate,  and  then  the  alcohol  poured  to  and  fro 
into  the  mortar  until  the  silver  has  disappeared.  By  a 
lengthened  preservation  of  the  solution,  the  salt  will  be 
found  to  crystallize  out,  and  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to 
employ  the  liquid  freshly  prepared.  Besides  these  two  solu- 
tions, there  are  necessary  : a solution  of  1 gramme  of  citric 
acid  in  16  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol,  and  1 part  of  concentrated 
ammonia  mixed  with  6 parts  of  normal  collodion  ■ of 
pyroxyline  so  much  is  used  as  will  render  the  collodion  of  a 
syrupy  consistence. 

It  is  by  no  means  immaterial  in  what  order  the  different 
solutions  are  mixed.  In  the  first  place,  35  cub.  cents,  of 
ether  are  taken,  and  in  this  is  dissolved  (adding  a little 
alcohol  if  necessary)  1 to  3 grains  of  gun-cotton,  or  papy- 
roxyle ; 6 cub.  cents,  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  is 
then  added,  and  likewise  a little  alcohol  in  the  event  of  any 
turbidity  appearing.  Thirty-five  cub.  cents,  of  silver  solu- 
tion is  afterwards  slowly  poured  in,  the  liquid  being  stirred 
the  while,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  pyroxyline  (about 
25  grains)  dissolved  in  the  mixture.  For  every  70  cub. 
cents,  of  liquid,  2 cub.  cents,  of  the  citric  acid  solution  is 
finally  added,  and  the  collodion  is  then  ill  a proper  state 
for  employment  in  the  production  of  prints  transferable  upon 
porcelain  or  other  basis.  For  the  purposes  of  multiplying 
negatives,  more  opacity  is  required  in  the  shadows  of  the 
diapositives,  and  this,  as  likewise  increased  sensitiveness,  is 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  1 drop  of  the  ammonia-collo- 
dion for  every  cub.  cent,  of  the  mixture.  If  by  this  means 
the  film  becomes  grainy,  only  half  the  above  quantity  of 
ammonia-collodion  must  be  added. 

After  the  addition  of  ammonia,  the  collodion  is  dis- 
possessed of  its  keeping  qualities,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
best  to  mix  sufficient  only  for  the  day’s  requirements. 

To  prevent  the  separation  ot  the  picture  from  the  glass, 
the  latter  should  receive  a previous  coating  of  albumen ; a 
quantity  of  pure  white  of  egg  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 

* Read  before  the  Vienna  Thotographic  Society. 
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of  water,  and  a little  ammonia  added,  beaten  to  a froth, 
allowed  to  subside,  and  then  filtered.  In  the  preparation  of 
glass  and  transfer  pictures,  for  which  purpose  the  employ- 
ment of  albumen  is  unnecessary,  it  is  requisite  merely  to 
cover  the  plate  with  a single  coating  of  collodion  ; hut  in 
the  reproduction  of  negatives  it  is  better,  when  the  first 
coating  has  dried,  to  apply  another,  so  as  to  obtain  greater 
opacity.  The  desiccation  of  the  plates  is  best  done  upon  a 
warm  oven ; when  printed,  they  are  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  paper  pictures.  They  are  thoroughly  washed,  and 
transferred  to  a weak  gold  bath,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a strong  solution  weakens  the  impression.  (A 
bath  which  has  served  on  the  previous  day  in  toning  pictures, 
and  to  which  no  subsequent  addition  has  been  made,  is 
recommended  for  use.)  The  plates  are  next  fixed  in  hypo- 
sulphite ot  soda,  and  then  well  washed  ; rinsing  in  water  is 
insufficient,  but  lengthened  immersion  in  several  changes  of 
water  necessary. 

From  the  glass  positives  produced  in  this  way,  and  with- 
out being  varnished,  any  required  number  of  negatives  may 
be  printed  off. 

It  is,  of  course,  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  negatives 
reproduced  in  this  manner  should  present  all  the  perfection 
of  the  original ; nevertheless  it  is  possible,  by  retouching  the 
glass  positive,  to  secure  effects  incapable  of  being  produced 
by  any  other  means,  more  especially  when  dealing  with 
copies  of  old  oil  paintings. 

The  method  here  given  of  preparing  the  collodion  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  production  of  negatives  ; if  required 
for  furnishing  prints,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  advantageous  to 
make  certain  additions  and  alterations.  Results  furnished 
by  the  collodio-chloride  are  much  superior  to  those  obtained 
with  iodide  of  silver  dry  plates,  as,  by  employing  the  latter 
process,  the  more  delicate  gradations  of  tones  are  generally 
lost. 

The  quality  of  the  collodion  depends  upon  the  presence 
in  it  of  a notable  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
amount  of  chloride  of  calcium  specified  is  so  small  that  the 
silver  is  not  taken  up  in  anything  like  an  appreciable 
extent ; indeed,  even  the  whole  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  cannot  be  taken  inlo  account,  as  the  gun-cotton 
prevents  perfect  precipitation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
him  on  the  plate  should  be  perfectly  opaque,  for  it  is  often 
astonishing  how  slightly  turbid  collodion  will  yield 
vigorous  prints.  The  presence  of  the  citrate  of  ammonia 
plays  here,  without  doubt,  an  important  role,  producing  an 
analogous  effect  to  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which,  when  added 
to  the  silver  bath  in  ordinary  printing,  ensures  the  produc- 
tion of  proofs  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 


ON  FAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS; 

More  Especially  in  Reference  to  the  Colouring  of 
Carte  de-Visite  and  other  Pictures  upon  Albumin- 
ized Paper. 

BY  JOHANNES  GRASSIIOFF.* 

The  dark  shadows  of  the  head  are  now  commenced,  after 
the  preliminary  face-wash  and  the  red  upon  the  cheeks  have 
dried.  All  these  shadows  are  coated  with  a pretty  brilliant 
red,  consisting  of  burnt  yellow  ochre  to  which  madder  or 
Vandyck  brown  has  been  added.  The  mixture  of  these 
colours  is  regulated  by  the  original  colour  of  the  face  ; some- 
times cinnabar  or  light  red  must  be  used,  more  particularly 
when  a light  flesh-tint  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  photo- 
graphs exhibit  very  dark  shadows,  a defect  which  very  fre- 
quently occurs.  The  delicate  half-shadows  now  appear, 
under  the  faint  wash  first  applied,  of  a brownish  or  greenish 
tone,  according  to  the  original  tint  of  the  photograph.  It 
is  in  the  treatment  of  these  half-shadows  that  the  painter  in 
water-colour  generally  comes  to  grief,  as  he  is  apt  to  over- 
paint  these  portions  of  the  picture,  covering  up  the  grada- 
tions with  a coating  of  paint,  which  imparts  a preponderance 

* Continued  from  p.  211. 
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of  colour  to  the  face  : for  instance,  if  the  coating  applied  is 
too  yellow,  the  tint  produced  is  too  dark  or  too  green,  in 
which  case  the  portrait  has  a sickly  appearance ; and  the 
same  effect  is  obtained  by  the  employing  too  much  blue,  &c. 
Before,  therefore,  these  half-shadows  are  tinted  any  further, 
a little  violet-black  (composed  of  Indian  ink  mixed  with  a 
little  Prussian  blue  and  Vandyck  brown)  is  employed,  to 
connect  the  deep  reddish-brown  shadows  ; and  when  this  has 
dried,  the  other  tints — yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  &c. — may 
be  softly  laid  on.  The  mixture  of  these  tints  depends  by 
rights  upon  the  colour  of  the  original,  and  should  not  be 
filled  in  according  to  the  taste  of  the  painter,  as  it  is  quite 
unnatural  that  one  coloured  portrait,  whether  of  light  or  dark 
tone,  whether  brunette  or  blonde,  should  present  the  same 
series  of  tints  as  that  exhibited  by  another  portrait,  the  two 
being  representations  of  people  quite  unlike  one  another  in 
nature.  Thus,  a gentleman  with  a dark  complexion  is  repre- 
sented with  the  same  tints  upon  the  face — coloured,  perhaps, 
somewhat  darker — as  a delicate  lady  of  fair  complexion  ; this 
being,  of  course,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
the  gentleman’s  countenance  exhibited  many  more  greenish- 
brown  half  shadows  than  that  of  the  lady.  This  method  of 
treating  all  portraits  in  the  same  style  is  one  much  iu  favour 
with  painters  in  water  colour ; it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  pictures  are  coloured  from  memory,  or 
on  speculation,  so  that  faults  and  discrepancies  very  easily 
occur. 

On  the  temples,  under  the  chin,  and  often  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  checks,  the  application  of  a slight  tint  of  blue 
is  necessary.  The  lips  are  treated  with  a mixture  of  cin- 
nabar and  madder,  a pale  tint  being  first  laid  on,  which  is 
strengthened  by  subsequent  manipulation  ; attention  must 
be  paid  that  the  upper  lip  receives  sufficient  colouring,  as  in 
the  photograph  it  is  often  of  a very  dark  colour,  and  then 
requires  the  application  of  a thick  coating  of  cinnabar  mixed 
with  white  or  carmine  to  render  it  at  all  presentable. 

The  eyes  are  carefully  painted  with  suitable  colours.  Brown 
eyes,  as  well  as  some  description  of  grey  ones,  appear  quite 
dark  in  the  photograph,  and  in  colouring  these  features,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  ochre  colours  must  be  used,  which  is  applied 
first  of  a pale  tint,  and  afterwards  worked  up  until  the  re- 
quired intensity  has  been  reached.  The  same  method  must 
be  adopted  for  blond  hair,  which  is  also  reproduced  in  pho- 
tography of  too  dark  a hue.  Sometimes  the  light  reflected 
in  the  eyes  appears  much  too  bright  and  glaring,  and  the 
softening  down  of  this  effect  is  not  accomplished  without 
considerable  trouble.  By  careless  manipulation  tho  eyes  are 
often  made  to  squiut,  and  the  likeness  is  thus  greatly  dete- 
riorated ; in  most  portrait  photographs  the  light  spot  in  the 
eye  is  too  large,  and  to  remedy  this  it  is  best  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  render  the  spot  more  proportionate 
to  the  eye.  With  dark  eyes  it  is  often  necessary  to  tone 
down  the  light  with  a grey  tint  in  order  that  the  white  spot 
may  not  appear  too  bright  and  unnatural. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  employ  body  colours  for  flesh  tints  in 
order  to  improve  the  gradations  from  light  aud  shade,  or  to 
soften  down  prominent  marks  and  folds,  these  should  be 
obtained  by  mixing  together  white  (to  which,  as  with  all 
other  colours,  sufficient  gum  has  been  added)  and  burnt 
light  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any  other  suitable  colour,  according 
to  the  kind  of  tone  desired.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  fine 
character  of  the  photograph  often  differs  by  the  application 
of  much  body  colour,  but,  unfortunately,  their  employment 
cannot  be  helped  in  working  up  inferior  pictures. 

High  lights  on  gold  and  silver  articles  may  be  painted 
with  muscle-gold  or  silver,  or  with  a white  pigment  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner ; a cake  of  ordinary  white 
paint  is  placed  in  a small  porcelain  shell,  and  covered  with 
water,  in  which  condition  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or 
four  days,  the  water  being  changed  every  four-and-twenty 
hours  ; by  this  treatment  nearly  all  the  gum  or  glue  iu  the 
pigment  is  removed,  and  the  colour  becomes  possessed  of 
more  body.  The  colour  thus  prepared  is  not  so  bright  as  it 
was  formerly,  but  much  better  results  can  be  obtained  with  it 
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than  with  the  more  brilliant  materials.  Naples  yellow  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  when  required  for  the  imita- 
tion of  gold  lights,  or  the  prepared  white  may  be  used 
mixed  with  ordinary  cadmium,  and  applied  without  any 
addition  of  gum. 

In  pictures  containing  costumes  or  uniforms  one  is  often 
compelled  to  produce  high  lights  upon  a matt  ground  which 
has  been  painted  in  body  colour;  in  such  cases  the  colours 
are  applied  as  they  are  found,  in  the  cake  or  tube,  without  any 
addition  of  gum  ; but  lights  aud  effects  of  this  kind  must 
always  be  put  in  sparingly,  as  their  production  tends  to 
render  the  pictures  unquiet  and  to  destroy  its  aspect,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  colours  so  laid  on  possess  a some- 
what dull  and  disagreeable  appearance.  This  effect  may  be 
avoided  to  a great  extent  by  coating  the  finished  picture 
with  a brilliant  varnish. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  generally  best  to  coat 
drapery  with  the  desired  ground-tint  as  evenly  as  possible  ; 
a small  softening  brush  may  sometimes  be  used  to  effect  this 
properly,  and  the  painter  will  do  well  to  lay  on  the  colour 
in  parts  only  at  a time.  When  tin  ground-tint  is  dry  the 
shadows  may  be  put  in  by  using  a darker  tint,  or  the  lights 
brought  out  by  the  application  of  a more  brilliant  body- 
colour. 

Rose-soloured,  violet,  and  blue  drapery  arc  in  general  very 
difficult  to  paint,  as  in  most  photographs  these  stuffs  are  re- 
presented of  a very  light  colour,  or  even  of  a pure  white  ; in 
these  cases  the  colours  should  be  mixed  of  the  requisite 
shades  in  small  porcelain  saucers,  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  gum,  and  applied  to  the  paper  with  a free  hand  and  full 
brush,  the  strokes  being  made  in  a diagonal  manner  in  such 
a way  that  one  stroke  is  half-covered  by  the  following  one, 
the  drapery  or  other  objects  being  coated  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible. The  sloping  strokes  of  the  brush  facilitate  the  better 
distribution  of  the  colour  over  the  surface  while  the  pig- 
ment is  still  wet.  The  transgression  of  the  outlines  and 
borders  is  a matter  of  little  consequence  when  manipulating 
with  these  tints,  as  the  superfluous  colour  is  easily  removed 
by  a subsequent  operation. 

When  the  colours  have  dried  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
not  appear  sufficiently  even  throughout.  The  lighter  parts 
are,  in  such  a case,  again  retouched  with  a paler  or  rather 
thinner  colour,  until  the  surface  has  been  rendered  quiet 
and  symmetrical,  and  then  the  shadows  in  the  folds  may  be 
darkened  or  made  more  brilliant.  And,  finally,  the  lights  are 
worked  up  with  a pigment  containing  a little  white  in  its 
composition,  and,  if  possible,  also  some  other  bright  colour, 
by  which  means  the  effect  is  heightened  to  a very  great 
degree. 

The  backgrounds  of  pictures  thus  coloured  can  scarcely 
be  left  untouched,  showing  the  violet-brown  of  the  photo- 
graph ; and  even  when  the  finished  print  has  been  worked 
up  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  an  enamel  or  oil  photograph, 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  much  enhanced  by  a treatment 
of  the  background  with  pigments.  In  fact,  any  coloured 
picture  would  lose  half  its  charm  if  the  background  of  it 
were  not  suitably  finished  ; for  this  reason  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  elaboration  of  the  background. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  accomplishment  to  cover  large 
surfaces  with  a nice  even  tone  of  colour,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a fair  proportion  of  gum  ; a certain  amount  of 
skill  and  practice  will  always  be  found  necessary,  especially 
when  several  tintsare required  tobe  worked  in,  as,  for  instance, 
a yellowish  green  above,  a brownish  green  in  the  centre, 
and  at  the  bottom  a brownish  or  reddish  brown  tone.  For 
this  purpose  transparent  colours  are  generally  used,  viz. : 
the  so-called  azure  colours,  as  terra  de  sienna,  Prussian  blue, 
Cassel  brown,  Vandyck  brown,  &c. ; and  these  are  mixed  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  gum.  and  diluted  largely  with  water 
until  the  colours  are  of  the  proper  tint.  The  employment 
of  a softening  brush  will  be  found  very  useful. 

To  sum  up,  the  best  plan  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — 
The  background  is  first  washed  in,  then  the  tint  on  the 
face,  the  cheeks,  and  the  deeper  shadows  applied,  and  after- 


wards the  hair  is  coloured  ; when  this  has  been  done,  the 
clothing  is  proceeded  with,  and  after  that  the  drapery  and 
other  secondary  articles  are  taken  in  hand.  When  all  the 
colours  have  been  put  in,  the  finer  elaboration  is  commenced, 
beginning  with  the  head,  so  that  some  scope  may  be  left 
for  the  tone  of  the  background  ; thus,  if  a more  red,  brown, 
or  yellow  effect  is  required,  the  background  may  afterwards 
be  painted  of  a greener,  browner,  or  yellower  colour. 


WET  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A TENT* 
\Viiitixg’s  Photo-Camera-Lccida  (Registered). 

The  mode  of  working  is  very  simple,  and  the  result  is 
absolutely  perfect  if  the  exposure  is  properly  timed.  It  is 
as  follows  : — 

The  box  is  placed  on  the  ground  or  any  other  suitable 
place,  the  lid  opened,  the  camera  taken  out  and  placed  on 
its  tripod.  The  view  is  now  focussed,  or  it  may  be  done 
while  the  plate  is  being  sensitized.  The  baths  are  un- 
covered, and  a plate  is  coated  to  within  an  inch  of  its  upper 
end,  and  placed  at  once  in  the  plate-protector,  P P,  while 
the  latter  is  held  in  the  hand  ; this  is  easily  done,  and  the 
uncoated  end  of  the  plate  is  secured  to  the  inside  (of  course) 
of  the  top  of  the  protector  by  the  tightening-screw.  The 
plate  is  now  immersed  in  the  silver  solution  to  be  sensitized. 
This  is  done  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  by  passing  the  protector  over 
and  down  the  outside  of  the  bath,  S.  The  protector  is  now 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a dipper  and  a dark  room, 
aud  there  is  no  chance  of  the  plate  slipping  off  the  dipper 
or  any  other  mishap — not  even  fog — and  yet  the  whole 
apparatus  is  in  the  open  light,  operator  and  all. 

When  the  plate  has  remained  in  the  solution  the  proper 
time,  and  the  grease  washed  off,”  as  is  done  in  a dark 
room,  by  moving  it  up  and  down,  the  protector  is  removed 
i from  the  bath,  and  the  blottiog-plug,  fig.  3,  inserted  in  its 
place  (the  lower  end  of  the  protector).  The  protector,  in  its 
office  of  a dark  slide,  may  now  be  taken  to  the  camera  and 
fixed  to  its  back,  the  “ shutter  ” drawn  up,  and  the  exposure 
given.  It  is  now  passed  to  the  bath,  1),  the  plug  having 
been  removed,  and  the  picture  developed  ; and  then  to  the 
water  bath,  W,  to  wash  the  developing  solution  off,  and  if 
the  tiglitening-screw  be  at  this  time  loosened,  the  protector 
may  be  taken  off.  leaving  the  plate  in  the  water;  and  as 
the  upper  end  is  just  above  the  top  of  the  bath,  it  may  be 
taken  hold  of,  and  the  washing  finished  by  moving  it  a few 
times  up  and  down.  The  picture  can  now  be  examined, 
and,  if  good,  put  it  into  the  plate-box,  and  j-ou  may  seek 
another  view  ; if  not  good,  you  can  take  others  till  a satis- 
factory one  is  obtained,  thus  ensuring  a good  picture  before 
leaving  the  spot,  which,  be  it  observed,  can  never  be  the 
case  with  the  dry-plate  worker,  who  is  unable  to  discover  an 
error  until  he  has  left  the  field,  and,  consequently,  too  late  to 
correct  it. 

All  this  can  be  done  in  less  time  and  with  much  less 
trouble  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  it,  and  with  the  best 
results  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  pictures  taken.  There 
is  no  buildiog  up  or  taking  down,  no  difficulty  to  see  or 
feel,  or  confinement  of  space,  or  anything;  no  stopping  or 
messing  of  any  kind,  and  no  possibility  of  the  chemicals 
becoming  contaminated  by  admixture.  There  is  a perfect 
immunity  from  fog  or  stains,  and.  in  short,  no  drawback 
whatever.  It  can  be  carried  as  easily  as  the  apparatus  used 
by  the  dry-plate  worker  for  the  same  sized  picture.  The  wet 
process  may  now  be  worked  in  the  field  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  dry,  and  with  the  advantage  of  knowing 
“ what  one  has  got.” 

The  plate-protector  is  the  grand  part  of  the  whole  affair  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  useful.  It  is  a perfect  dark 
room,  slide,  and  dipper.  The  coated  plate  is  easily  placed 
in  it,  and,  when  once  in,  is  free  from  danger ; and  it  is  per- 
fectly protected  from  the  injurious  action  of  light  while 
being  sensitized,  exposed,  developed,  and  washed  : nothing 

* Continued  from  p.  210. 
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comes  in  contact  with  it  but  the  solutions  and  blotting- 
paper  ; there  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  cleaner  negatives 
are  taken  by  this  than  any  other  means.  By  the  bye.  this 
reminds  me  of  another  “ grand  part  of  the  whole  affair 
Can  pictures  be  developed  by  dipping?  For  this  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  whole  thing  turns.  It  is  the 
question  of  questions.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  that  can  be  broached  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphy. It  is  one  that  should  be  discussed  in  every  photo- 
graphic society.  If  answered  in  the  negative,  we  must  still 
go  on  with  the  “pouring  on  ” or  “dark-room  system,"  with 
all  its  miseries  and  evils.  “ Talented  men  ” must  continue 
to  “ die  in  their  prime,’’  and  “ bright  youths  ” must  become 
“ prematuraly  old  there  will  be  no  help  for  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  may 
“ leave  the  beaten  track,”  and  “ step  from  darkness  into 
light.”  On  my  own  part,  however,  this  question  has  no 
interest,  for  I have  already  solved  it — solved  it  in  the  only 
way  it  or  any  other  question  can  be  solved,  by  experiment. 

I have  experimented  in  every  possible  way,  and  my  answer 
is,  yes,  and  better  than  by  any  other  way — that  is,  if  you 
use  my  protector.  I affirmatively  settled  the  question  years 
and  years  ago,  and  I have  ever  since  practised  it.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  my  photo-camera-lucida  would  not  have  been 
made,  nor  this  article  written.  I cannot  help  expressing  my 
surprise  that  photographers  know  so  little  about  it.  I was 
told  by  one  years  ago  that  it  “ could  not  be  done,’’  and  I 
was  told  so  yesterday.  “ Could  not  be  done !”  Why,  I am 
sick  of  the  words.  Let  them  try,  and,  my  word  for  it,  they 
will  find  that  it  not  only  can  be  done,  but  better  so  than 
by  any  other  way. 

It  is  just  in  this  way.  When  I began  my  experi- 
ments, I was  told  that  if  you  immersed  a sensitized  collo- 
dion plate  wet  with  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  a vessel  (say  an 
upright  bath)  containing  a reducing  agent,  the  silver  would 
be  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  I doubted  it 
(the  latter  part  of  it),  but  I tried  the  experiment,  and  found 
that  it  was  so  with  an  unexposed  plate,  but  with  an  exposed 
plate  the  case  was  different.  'When  the  plate  was  exposed 
to  diffused  light,  the  silver  did  not  fall  to  the  bottom,  but 
was  reduced  all  over  the  plate ; bat  if  a plate  was  ex- 
posed behind  a lens,  a3  we  do  when  taking  a picture, 
certain  portions  only  of  the  plate  would  be  acted  on  by  the 
light,  and  the  silver  would  be  reduced  only  on  those  por- 
tions, and  as  no  more  silver  could  be  reduced  than  was 
present,  you  could  not  over-develop,  keep  the  plate  in  as  long 
as  you  might.  This  settled  the  question.  You  can  over- 
intensify, but  not  over-develop.  This  is  my  principle,  and 
on  it  I take  my  stand. 

When  developing  a plate  in  a dipping-bath  by  the  aid 
of  my  protector,  the  circumstances  are  most  favourable  for 
the  production  ot  a clean  picture.  The  plate  and  the 
developing  solution  are,  to  a great  extent,  excluded  from  the 
air,  and  both  are  in  total  darkness,  a condition  of  things  to 
which  I attach  great  importance,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  produce  stains  or  marks  of  any  kind,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  the  thing,  or  chance  of  a bad  result, 
if  you  do  not  withdraw  the  plate  too  soon,  and  have  given 
the  right  exposure.  The  developing  solution  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  if  you  are  working  in  a room  (a 
light  one,  of  course,)  and  are  using  one  of  my  well-bottom- 
baths,  holding  halt  a gallon  of  solution,  you  may  develop 
hundreds  of  plates  with  it,  and  when  its  power  is  exhausted 
there  will  probably  be  some  reduced  silver  from  the  back 
of  the  glasses,  which  may  be  put  aside  for  residues.  Inten- 
sifying and  fixing  may  also  be  done  in  the  light — in  baths, 
if  you  like — and  thus  this  “ light  room  ” system  may  be,  in 
every  way,  looked  upon  as  one  of  economy  and  comfort 

I will  now,  Mr.  Editor,  bring  this  article  to  a close,  which 
I fear  is  already  too  long.  Not  that  I have  exhausted  my 
subject ; indeed,  I have  not  done  anything  like  justice  to 
it ; but  1 will  recur  to  it  on  a future  occasion,  if  you  think 
it  of  sufficient  interest  to  your  readers.  There  is  one  other 
point,  however,  to  which  I must  refer  before  I close. 


By  the  interesting  and  important  experiments  upon  the 
action  of  bromides  in  collodion,  which  have  been  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Blanchard,  a gentleman  whose  reputation  as  a 
practical  and  scientific  photographer  is  well  known  to  the 
photographic  world,  it  would  appear  (as  was  stated  by 
him  at  the  South  London  Society  on  a recent  Thursday 
evening)  that  by  the  addition  of  a certain  amount  of  those 
salts,  the  sensitiveness  of  collodion  would  be  so  considerably 
increased  as  to  require  a proportionately  increased  strength 
of  silver  bath  and  developer  to  work  in  harmony  with  it ; 
but — and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I am  referring — the 
subdued  and  non -actinic  light  of  dark  rooms,  or  tents,  was 
much  too  strong  for  these  extremely  sensitive  chemicals,  for 
you  could  not  get  the  developer  to  flow  on  quick  enough  to 
prevent  fogging  the  plate ; or,  in  other  words,  unless  you 
worked  in  the  dark  (which,  of  course,  you  could  not  do) 
these  extremely  sensitive  chemicals  are  no  use.  Your 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  anticipate  me  in  what  I am  going  to 
say  : my  “ protector  and  baths  ” are  exactly  the  things  to 
do  it  by.  for,  at  the  same  time  that  the  operator  is  work- 
in  full  daylight,  the  plate  and  the  chemicals  are  in  the 
total  darkness  required. 

Our  scientific  chemists  may  now  go  on  with  their  researches 
for  a more  exalted  class  of  chemicals  than  those  at  present 
in  use  (I  mean  in  regard  to  sensitiveness)  without  any  fear 
of  their  labour  being  in  vain,  and  we  may  expect  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  photo- 
graph badly-lighted  subjects  with  a short  exposure,  and 
better-lighted  ones  instantaneously,  a consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

We  now  see  that  the  “photo-camera-lucida,”  with  my 
“ plan  of  working,”  is  the  very  thing  for  the  “ wet  collodion 
process,”  at  home  and  abroad.  But  a3  the  photographic 
world  will,  perhaps,  object  that  it  is  hampered  by  protection, 
I will,  in  conclusion,  observe,  that  having  devoted  so  much 
time,  labour,  and  money  in  its  production,  and  seeing  that 
by  its  adoption  so  large  an  amount  of  good  will  be  effected 
as  I have  so  feebly  endeavoured  to  pourtrav,  l think  they 
ought  not  to  grudge  me  some  little  return  for  my  labours. — 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently,  W*.  Whiting. 

26,  St.  Augustine  s Road , Camden  Square,  N.W., 

April  \bth,  1869. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  SMALL  LANDSCAPE  NEGA- 
TIVES BY  THE  SOLAR  CAMERA* 

BY  JOHN  C.  BROWNE. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  amateur  photographers  to 
make  small  landscape  negatives  in  the  field,  and,  after 
having  returned  from  the  expedition,  to  have  solar  enlarge- 
ments made  upon  paper  of  various  sizes,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  carrying  large  cameras  and  bulky  apparatus 
when  travelling  for  pleasure.  Formerly,  it  was  impossible 
j to  depend  upon  such  an  arrangement,  as  the  prints  were 
| very  deficient  in  sharpness ; but,  recently,  improvements 
; have  been  made  in  solar  cameras  and  photographic  lenses, 
j which  give  a result  but  little  inferior  to  contact  printing. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  negatives  for 
enlargement  should  be  first-class,  of  medium  intensity, 
ifect  sharpness,  and  fine  detail.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
red  that  slight  defects,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
| in  contact  printing,  are  much  increased  by  an  enlargement 
> of  ten  or  twenty  times  the  original  size. 

That  there  is  a prejudice  against  solar  enlargements 
cannot  be  denied  ; but  much  of  the  complaint  at  the  present 
time  has  originated  by  photographers  furnishing  negatives 
| for  enlargement  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  not 
I giving  a good  contact  picture  in  a printing-frame.  No 
| apparatus  can  ever  be  made  to  give  satisfactory  results  from 
such  negatives. 

Although  not  desiring  to  enter  into  a discussion  as  to 
which  is  the  best  form  of  solar  camera,  it  is  but  justice  to 
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say  that  the  views  exhibited  this  evening  were  made  from 
half-size  negatives  with  a Shive  instrument,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  who  excels  in  that  department  of 
photography.  Nineteen  of  these  cameras  are  in  constant 
use  at  his  establishment,  some  of  them  of  mammoth  size, 
making  a print  34  by  44  inches. 

Great  care  and  attention  arc  required  to  make  good  solar 
work.  The  focus  must  be  exact,  and,  during  exposure,  the 
position  of  the  box  altered  every  minute,  so  that  the  sun’s 
rays,  passing  through  the  condensing  lens,  strike  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  focussing  lens.  This  is  easily  arranged  by 
having  two  openings,  through  which  the  sunlight  passes, 
cut  upon  the  outside  edge  of  the  box,  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  parallel  with  the  focussing  lens.  By  watching 
the  spot  of  sunlight  on  a projection  of  the  box,  the  appara- 
tus is  kept  in  the  right  position.  Should  it  be  allowed  to 
remain  stationary  for  several  minutes,  the  focus  of  the  con- 
densing lens  (altered  by  the  position  of  the  sun)  will  strike 
at  an  angle,  causing  a blurred  image  ; there  is  also  danger 
of  fire.  Intense  negatives  are  often  broken  by  the  beat  of 
the  sun,  as  a long  exposure  is  required.  Good  negatives 
should  take  about  forty  minutes  to  make  a print. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  n.  J.  NEWTON.* 

Having  devoted  much  time  within  the  last  few  years  ex- 
perimenting in  photography,  I have  been  led  to  read  with 
much  interest  the  experiments  of  others  in  the  same  branch 
of  science.  I have,  however,  observed  that  photographic 
experimenters  exhibit  a phenomenon  peculiar  to  human 
nature  ; it  may  not  be  a defect,  but  it  certainly  is,  in  many 
instances,  a serious  impediment  in  the  road  to  truth,  or  to 
correct  results.  I mean  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a pre- 
conceived opinion,  or,  at  least,  a preconceived  opinion  ex- 
pressed. The  expression  of  an  opinion  appears  to  have  a 
power  such  as  nothing  else  has  in  shielding  the  mind  ; it 
sometimes  seems  like  an  impregnable  fortress,  into  which  the 
mind  retires,  and  bids  defiance  alike  to  reason  as  to  sophistry, 
whether  in  physics,  metaphysics,  theology,  or  geology  ; in 
fact,  any  subject  upon  which  the  mind  can  form  an  opinion 
appears  to  be  subject  to  this  universal  law.  I do  not  pro- 
ose  here  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  reason  why  it  is  so, 
ut  only  to  set  forth  the  facts  so  prominently  that  some 
experimenters  may  be  induced  to  revolve  in  a larger  sphere. 
I hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  experimenters  to  seek  wholly 
for  the  truth,  and  the  best ; not  like,  I am  sorry  to  say,  too 
many,  who  work,  it  would  appear,  only  to  defend  and  fortify 
some  pet  formula  or  process.  It  may  be  a legitimate  off- 
spring, or  it  may  be  an  adopted  child,  only  so  that  they 
father  it,  and  the  public  recognize  them  as  its  proper  and 
legitimate  guardian.  It  becomes  to  them  then,  like  the 
mother’s  firstborn,  a wonder,  a marvel,  and  they  the  parent 
of  it!  Such  turn  with  contempt  from  anyone  who  is  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  question  the  perfection  of  their  little 
idol,  either  forgetting,  or  having  never  known,  that  human 
reason  has  not  the  prerogative  of  infallibility,  or  any  way  of 
arriving  at  infallible  conclusions,  except  in  one  way,  and 
that  involves  the  necessity  of  reducing  your  problem  to  a 
mathematical  proposition  or  its  equivalent.  It  must  be  in 
a form  susceptible  of  absolute  proof.  Those  who  have  a 
monied  interest  in  any  secret  or  patented  process  are 
excusable  for  a certain  amount  of  special  pleading  in  behalf 
of  their  interests  ; but  those  who  have  no  interest,  except 
what  pride  or  egotism  suggests,  have  nothing  to  offer  but 
the  weakness  and  frailty  of  human  nature  ; and  it  is  a tacit 
acknowledgment  that  they  are  unequal  to  the  conflict 
necessary  to  resist  its  unreasonable  commands.  Some  have 
a particular  process,  old  and  defunct,  which  they  periodically 
exhume  and  exhibit  to  the  photographic  public  in  an 
obituary  notice,  or  what  strongly  reminds  you  of  one.  Such 


• Read  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Inititute. 


may  possibly  be  ornaments  to  photographic  literature,  but 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  useful.  They  are  always  eager  to 
defend  their  hobby  against  any  innovation ; no  rivalry  is 
tolerated  ; they  condemn  everything  that  suggests  any 
change  or  improvement;  no  amount  of  argument  would 
induce  them  to  change  their  formula:  or  peculiar  mode  of 
operation.  We  have  an  example  of  such  in  those  who  deny 
the  utility  of  bromide  in  collodion.  They  will  have  only 
iodide  ; they  will  not  use  a bromo-iodized  collodion,  or  even 
try  it ; they  claim  to  know  more  by  theory  than  others  can 
learn  by  experimenting. 

I hold  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  deny  or  to  call  in 
question  the  claims  of  any  one,  when  such  claims  are  founded 
on  actual  experiments,  or  even  to  put  them  in  unfavourable 
contrast  with  other  processes  which  produce  similar  results, 
unless  they  have  tested  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  particular  experiment.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  eases  when 
statements  were  made  in  direct  conflict  with  well-known  and 
established  physical  laws.  In  dry  plates,  however,  very 
little  is  known  positively  what  is  the  exact  thing  in  a solu 
tion  that  acts  upon  the  sensitive  film  to  preserve  it ; conse- 
quently, experimenters  have  a wide  field  from  which  to 
gather  their  material  for  experimenting.  There  is  not 
enough  known  upon  the  subject  for  any  one  to  tell  what 
effect  tea  or  coffee  would  have  upon  the  plate  without  trying 
it,  and  so  with  a multitude  of  other  vegetable  substances. 
It  would  seem  proper,  therefore,  in  giving  some  results  of 
experiments,  to  state  the  failures  as  well  as  results  which  are 
deemed  successful.  The  tannin  plate  has  usually  been 
recognized  as  the  standard  by  experimenters,  as  it  was  the 
first  really  good  and  successful  dry  plate.  Experiments 
have  not  been  made  with  a view  of  finding  something  which 
would  keep  a plate  longer  than  tannin,  but  to  find  some- 
thing which  was  as  good  a preservative  as  tannin,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possessed  qualities  which  would  enable  it  to 
retain  its  sensitiveness.  A number  claim  to  have  succeeded 
in  producing  such  plates. 

I have  tried  almost  every  published  formula,  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  a large  number  of 
formulas  which  will,  if  carefully  worked,  produce  plates 
superior,  in  every  respect,  to  tannin.  The  keeping  qualities, 
of  course,  can  only  be  decided  by  time ; it  is  a fair  infer- 
ence, however,  that  if  a plate  will  keep  through  the  summer 
months  without  suffering  any  detrimental  change,  that  it  is 
good  for  a year.  The  coffee  plates  have  been  kept  two 
years  without  showing  any  change,  which  is  much  longer, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  than  would  ever  be  required. 
After  a plate  bas  kept  well  for  a year,  the  fact  that  it  will 
keep  another  adds  nothing  to  its  value.  As  I observed 
before,  the  effort  of  those  experimenting  with  dry  plates  has 
been  to  discover  something  that  would  make  them  approxi- 
mate as  near  as  possible  in  their  sensitiveness  to  wet  ones. 
The  great  drawback  to  the  tannin  plates  has  been  their  great 
lack  of  sensitiveness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


$ereut  Jateuts. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

BY  ALEXANDER  ARQAMAKOFF  AND  BASILE  BACLER. 

The  following  patent  is  for  improved  modes  of  securing 
photo-engraving,  phototypic,  and  photo-lithographic  print- 
ing surfaces.  Unless  we  are  in  error,  some  parts  of  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent  are  comprised  in  this 
specification. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction, by  means  of  photography,  of  printing  surfaces  adapted 
to  lithography,  typography,  and  chromotype.  By  application 
to  lithography  is  to  be  understood  the  transfer  of  the  drawing 
from  the  copper  plate  to  the  stone. 
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The  improved  method  is  based  on  the  property,  as  yet 
practically  unapplied,  of  gelatine,  when  prepared  in  a certain 
way,  not  swelling  from  moisture  in  those  parts  in  which  it  has 
been  acted  on  by  light,  and  not  melting  when  any  hot  liquid 
substances  are  poured  on  it,  such  as  tallow,  compounds  of  gutta- 
percha with  wax,  or  auy  other  substances  capable  of  serving, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  purpose  of  a matrix  for 
obtaining  a copper  galvano-plastic  plate.  The  method  includes 
(a.)  an  application  to  litho  and  typography,  (b.)  an  application 
to  chromotype,  and  (c.)  to  printing  from  nature  by  means  of 
gelatinous  ink. 

The  first  part  of  the  method  consists  of  the  following  ten 
operations: — 1.  Covering  plate  glass  with  a layer  of  gelatine. 

2.  Dryi  ig  the  gelatine  layer.  3.  Preparing  the  gelatine  layer; 

making  it  sensitive  to  light  and  incapable  of  dissolving 
when  the  gutta-percha  is  poured  on  it.  4.  Exposing  it  to  the 
light  under  a photographic  negative  or  positive  taken  from  an 
original,  made  with  pen  or  pencil,  in  those  cases  when  the 
drawing  is  to  be  on  a reduced  scale.  When,  however,  the 
drawing  is  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  original,  I 
employ  the  original  itself,  if  on  thin  paper.  5.  Revealing  the 
drawing  by  means  of  a moist  surface,  glue  or  gelatine.  6.  Im- 
pressing the  drawing  on  gutta-percha.  7.  Increasing  the  relief 
of  the  gutta-percha  plato  by  hand.  8.  Obtaining  the  copper 
matrix.  Operations  7 and  8 arc  omitted  in  those  cases  when, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  printing  surface,  I make  uso  of  the 
photogiaphic  positive,  or  of  the  original  executed  on  thin  paper. 
!).  Obtaining  the  copper  plato  or  printing  surface  in  relief 
{cliche).  10.  Increasing  the  relief  of  the  copper  plate  or  the 
cliche  by  corroding  the  ground. 

The  method  as  applied  to  chromotype  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing operations: — 1.  Obtaining  an  outline  plate  in  relief  (cliche) 
from  an  outline  original.  2.  Printing  on  paper  from  the  outline 
cliche  by  meaus  of  a blue  or  other  non-photogenic  colour. 

3.  Preparing  the  originals  for  the  simple  colour  contained  in 
the  drawing.  And  4.  Preparing,  according  to  the  above- 
described  method,  cliches  for  printing  the  simple  colours 
separately. 

The  Method  as  applied  to  Lithography  and 
Typography. 

1 . The  Gelatine  Layer. — I take  1 part  of  the  best  gelatine 
and  wet  it  in  10  to  15  parts  of  water  of  the  usual  temperature, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  I warm  the  water 
to  70°  R.  When  the  gelatine  has  cooled  sufficiently,  I add 
strong  liquid  ammonia,  and  cool  it  to  a temperature  of  30°  R., 
and  then  pour  a thin  layer  of  gelatine  on  glass  laid  horizontally. 
The  use  of  ammonia  is  indispensable  in  order  to  avoid  a film 
when  the  drying  of  the  glasses  is  produced  very  slowly,  and 
also  for  the  more  convenient  pouring  of  the  gelatine  on  the 
glass. 

2.  The  drying  of  the  gelatine  layer  is  performed  in  a dry  air 
at  the  usual  temperature,  and  is  effected  in  one  night. 

3.  Preparing  the  Gelatine. — In  order  to  render  the  gelatine 
sensitive  to  light,  and  to  mako  it  incapable  of  melting  when 
hot  gutta-percha  is  poured  on  it,  I wash  the  gelatine  layer  in  a 
solution  consisting  of  1 part  of  bichromate  of  potass  or  ammonia, 
3 parts  of  alum,  and  all  this  is  dissolved  in  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Previous  to  uso  the  entire  compound  is  diluted  with 
20  or  10  parts  of  water,  and  the  gelatine  layer  is  wetted  during 
1 or  2 minutes. 

4.  Exposing  it  to  the  Light. — The  gelatine  layer  prepared  in 
the  above  way  is  slowly  dried  in  a dark  room,  and  then,  in 
order  to  obtain  a printing  surface,  is  exposed  to  the  light  under 
the  original  made  on  thin  white  paper,  or  under  the  photo- 
graphic positive  or  negative,  the  use  of  the  positive  or  the 
negative  being  dependent  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a copper  plate  the  light  must  act  on  the  drawing 
itself,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a cliche  on  the  ground  of  the 
drawing.  Care  must  be  observed  that  there  should  be  no  dust 
between  the  gelatine  and  collodion  layers,  and  after  both  the 
glasses  have  been  placed  in  the  printing  frame  and  subjected 
to  firm  and  equal  pressure  they  are  exposed  to  the  light  from 
one  to  twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
light  and  the  quality  of  the  photographic  glass. 

5.  Revealing  the  Drawing. — Those  portions  of  the  prepared 
gelatine  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  lose 
their  capability  of  swelling  from  moisture,  while  the  remaining 
portions  preserve  that  capability.  Therefore  by  dipping  the 
glass  with  the  gelatine  layer  in  water  it  is  possible  to  reveal 
the  drawing,  but  by  such  means  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any- 


thing fit  for  use,  as  the  gelatine  swells  more  in  those  parts 
where  the  drops  of  water  adhere  tliau  in  other  places.  This 
difficulty  is  completely  obviated  by  pouring  on  the  prepared 
layer  of  gelatine  a thick  layer  of  glue  or  gelatine  simply 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  cooled  to  a temperature  of  33u  R., 
taking  1 ounce  of  gelatine  to  4 ounces  of  water.  When  the 
gelatine  thus  poured  on  has  cooled  it  can  be  easily  taken  oft'  the 
prepared  layer,  when  an  excellent  drawing  is  obtained,  either 
in  relief  or  hollowed  out,  according  to  which  portion  of  the 
gelatine  has  swelled,  i.e.,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  ground 
or  to  the  drawing.  Independently  of  this  action,  the  moist 
surface  imbibes  the  bichromate  of  potass  in  the  parts  not  actod 
on  by  light,  so  that  after  the  drawing  has  appeared  the  glass 
may  be  kept  in  the  light,  and  whenever  a moist  layer  is  poured 
on  it  the  drawing  will  be  revealed,  or,  in  other  words,  tho  glass 
may  serve  several  times  for  obtaining  the  gutta-percha  plato. 

0.  Impressing  or  Transferring  the  Drawing  on  Gutta-percha. 
— As  soon  as  the  moist  surface  is  removed  the  following  com- 
pound is  to  be  poured  on  the  glass,  viz.,  4 parts  of  wax,  1 part 
gutta-percha,  and  1 or  3 wine  glasses  of  oil.  This  is  the  most 
important  point  in  the  method.  No  one  engaged  in  gelatine 
methods  has  been  able  to  render  tho  gelatine  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  swelling  and  iucapablo  of  melting  from  hot  sub- 
stances (and  to  make  immediate  uso  of  tho  relief  of  tho  gela- 
tine layer  is  impossible,  as  it  quickly  disappears  entirely). 
This  is  why  no  one  has  practically  availed  himself  of  the  non- 
swelling of  gelatine,  but  only  of  its  indissolubility  in  water  after 
tho  action  of  light. 

7.  Increasing  the  Relief  of  the  Gutta-percha  Plate. — The 
relief  obtained  on  the  gutta-percha  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of 
its  being  applied  to  the  printing-press  and  to  chromotype  pur- 
poses ; I therefore  first  hollow  out  by  hand  those  portions  in  the 
gutta-percha  which  correspond  to  the  large  white  spaces  in  the 
drawing. 

8.  Obtaining  the  Copper  Matrix. — I then  carefully  cover  the 
gutta-percha  with  blacklead,  and  plunge  it  into  a copper  bath, 
to  obtain  the  coppor  matrix  ; and  when  tho  7 and  8 operations 
are  omitted,  I obtain,  not  a matrix,  but  directly  a copper  plate  or 
a cliche. 

9.  Obtaining  Copper  riates  and  Cliches. — After  having 
covered  the  copper  matrix  with  turpentine  and  allowing  it  to 
evaporate,  I slightly  cover  the  copper  matrix  with  blacklead, 
and  again  plunge  it  into  tho  bath,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  copper 
plate  or  the  cliche.  When  the  coppor  has  become  deposited  in 
a sufficiently  thick  layer,  I detatch  the  plate  from  the  matrix. 
In  this  state  the  clicheis  still  uuadapted  to  typography,  it  being 
necessary  somewhat  to  raise  the  relief. 

10.  Increasing  the  Relief  by  Corrosion. — For  this  purposo  the 
entire  plate  is  covered  with  asphalto  varnish,  or  any  other  var- 
nish non-conductible  to  electricity.  I then  clean  the  varnish 
with  charcoal  from  tho  raised  drawing,  leaving  it  on  the  ground. 
The  drawing  is  then  gilt,  silvered,  or  is  covered  with  other  suit- 
able substance  ; the  varnish  is  washed  off  with  benzine  or  some 
other  suitable  substance,  and  the  copper  ground  is  corroded 
with  tho  aid  of  tho  galvinism,  nitric  acid,  or  any  other  acid 
which  does  not  act  on  the  layer  preserving  the  drawing.  The 
cliche  is  then  mounted  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Method  as  Applied  to  Chromotype. 

1.  From  a coloured  original  an  outline  drawing  is  prepared, 
and  from  it,  by  the  above-described  method,  an  outline  cliche  is 
made. 

2.  From  this  outline  cliche  an  impression  is  taken  on  paper 
in  blue  or  other  non-photogenic  colour. 

3.  On  each  such  impression  the  portions  corresponding  to  one 
of  the  several  simple  colours  of  tho  original  are  covered  with 
indian  ink,  and  thus  originals  are  obtained  consisting  of  spots. 

4.  From  which  cliches  are  made  separately  for  each  simple 
colour. 

I consider  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the  above-described 
method  is  quite  original,  although  other  gelatine  methods  are 
iu  existence. 

Iu  tho  process  (a.)  tho  operations  marked  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  10, 
and  the  entire  method  ot  chromotype,  have  nothiug  similar  in 
existing  methods.  If  the  substances  entering  into  the  solution 
in  process  No.  3 be  taken  in  not  suitable  proportions,  if  tho 
drawing  be  not  revealed  in  the  way  described  in  No.  5,  if  the 
drawing  be  received  on  any  other  material  but  gtease  and 
gutta-percha  as  in  No.  6,  then  the  entire  process  not  only  loses 
its  adaptability  to  typography,  but  becomes  perfectly  useless  for 
practical  purposes. 
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The  Method  Adapted  to  Printing  from  Nature  by 
Means  of  Gelatinous  Ink. 

A photographic  negative  is  taken  from  nature  or  from  a 
painted  origiual,  and  then,  'according  to  the  above-described 
process,  a metal  plate  is  prepared  in  which  there  will  be  con- 
cave spaces  corresponding  to  the  shades  of  the  original,  which 
concavo  spaces  will  be  deeper  the  stronger  the  shades  aro.  The 
metal  plate  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  benzine  or  collodion, 
and  when  it  is  dry  gelatinous  ink  is  poured  on  it.  The  paper 
is  then  placed  on  the  plate,  and  they  aro  subjected  to  equal  and 
strong  pressure,  in  order  to  squeeze  tho  ink  out  of  the  elevated 
portions.  When  the  ink  is  quite  dry,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of 
the  press,  and  on  tho  paper  will  bo  found  an  image  resembling 
a photograph.  For  durability  it  is  well  to  add  to  tho  gelatin- 
ous ink  a small  quantity  of  alum. 


A PANORAMIC  CAMERA. 

BY  JOSEril  RAINE. 

This  invention,  for  obtaining  panoramic  pictures,  received 
provisional  protection  only  : — 

My  invention  consists  in  dividing  the  camera  into  two  or 
more  equal  parts  by  means  of  a division  so  constructed  as  to 
produce  a picture  with  a soft  or  vignetted  margin,  and  an 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  tho  camera,  after  ono  view 
has  been  obtained,  may  bo  moved  through  such  a degree  of 
spaco  as  to  cause  tho  margin  of  tho  second  picture  taken  so  to 
superimpose  and  unito  with  that  of  the  first  as  to  yield  a pan- 
oramic view  by  the  junction  of  the  several  pictures  thus  obtained. 
Tho  method  I omploy  to  effect  this  softening  of  tho  margin 
consists  in  having  a divisional  partition  in  the  camera,  which 
division  is  composed  of  a metal  or  other  band  with  serratod 
edges,  and  passing  over  two  pulleys,  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  The  width  of  this  band  is 
so  adjusted  that  when  a lens  is  fitted  into  each  division  of  the 
camera  and  a sensitivo  plate  is  exposed  when  tho  camera  is 
pointed  at  any  uniform  body,  tho  sorrated  edgo  of  tho  band, 
which  must  be  moved  by  moans  of  a handle  attached  to  tho 
axis  of  one  of  the  pulloys  over  which  it  travels,  shall  so  softon 
the  edges  of  each  picture  as  to  produce  a continuous  effect  of 
lighting.  To  apply  this  for  taking  a panorama  tho  camera  is 
made  to  rotate  upon  a table  in  such  a manner  that  after  a view 
has  been  taken  on  one  portion  of  the  plate  by  means  of  one 
lens,  the  camera  is  rotated  a certain  previously  determined 
distance  and  the  second  picture  is  taken.  By  the  arrangements 
now  described  these  pictures  will  form  a continuous  pano- 
ramic view.  The  division  may  bo  so  formed  as  to  bo  easily 
removed,  when  the  camera  may  bo  used  for  taking  viows  or 
portraits  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Instoad  of  having  a soparate 
lens  to  each  division  of  tho  camera,  ono  Ions  only,  fitted  on  a 
sliding  front,  may  be  used. 


CORRECTING  DISTORTED  IMAGES. 

BY  JAMES  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

The  alleged  invention  described  in  the  following  provisional 
specification  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  the  patent  autho- 
rities decline  to  protect,  and  even  provisional  protection  was 
refused  in  this  instance  : — 

This  apparatus  enables  tho  manipulator  to  correct  or  avoid 
an  inaccuracy  in  thoexisting  mode  of  taking  photographic  images 
or  photograras,  by  which  foreshortening,  and  perspective,  and 
tho  relative  proportion  of  parts  to  each  other  aro  falsified, 
exaggerated,  or  distorted  in  photographic  images  or  photograms 
as  now  and  hitherto  taken,  and  which  inaccuracy  is  occa- 
sioned by  tho  sensitized  plate,  or  surface  on  which  tho  image  or 
photogram  is  taken,  being  a flat  transverse  surface,  intercepting 
a cone  of  diverging  rays  at  all  the  inequalities  of  distance  from 
the  focus  of  the  camera  lens  as  now  in  use,  at  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  flat  base  of  a cone  are  unequally  distant  from  its 
apex.  Tho  means  by  wh:ch  I correct  this  cause  of  inaccuracy 
in  photographic  images  or  photograms  is  by  inserting  a lens  or 
lenses  between  the  focus  of  tho  camera  lens  as  now  in  use  and 
tho  sensitized  plate  or  surface  on  which  the  image,  photogram, 
or  impression  is  received  and  taken,  and  thereby,  or  by  other 
optical  means  and  appliances  suitable  for  that  purpose,  re- 
directing the  actinic  rays  or  rays  of  actinic  light  into  parallel 
rays,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  or  into  such  other  direction  as, 


after  tho  rays  have  passed  through  and  diverged  from  the  focus, 
will  enable  the  imago  to  be  projected  on  a flat  sensitized  surface 
with  its  parts  in  tho  duo  or  desired  relative  proportion  to  each 
other,  or  in  more  correct  relative  proportion  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  I also  propose  to  insert  or  introduce  into  the 
camera  a diaphragm  or  opaque  screen,  with  a small  aperture  in 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting,  by  said  diaphragm  or  screen, 
all,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  all,  actinic  rays  which  do  not  con- 
verge to  or  pass  through  the  focus  aforesaid,  and  thereby 
securing,  as  far  as  may  be,  tho  actinic  efficiency  and  homogeneous 
purity  of  tho  colours  or  coloured  rays  proceeding  from  objects 
photographed,  with  the  view  of  producing  coloured  images  or 
photograms  of  such  objects. 


EXCLUSIVENESS  AMONGST  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sir, — No  disinterested  person  can  read  the  various  photo- 
graphic journals  for  any  length  o(  time  without  being 
forcibly  struck  with  the  want  of  charitable  feeling  exhibited 
by  certain  professors  towards  their  humble  brethren  of  the 
art.  Every  new  thing  that  comes  up  is  prophesied  and 
hoped  to  be  too  difficult  of  accomplishment  by  the  chcap- 
and- nasty  school,  &c.  It  was  the  case  with  the  cartes,  the 
cabinets,  and  enlargements ; and  now  Mr.  Sarony’s  trans- 
parency is  to  be  a regular  poser — it  will  require  such  a 
vast  amount  of  care  and  skill,  and  the  developer  will  have 
to  be  mixed  with  such  a large  amount  of  brains,  an  article 
apparently  monopolized  by  the  gentlemen  referred  to. 
Meanwhile,  the  plebeians  of  the  art  jog  along  quietly,  and 
no  doubt  get  a good  scraping  off  the  bone,  while  the  other 
gentlemen  are  struggling  for  the  shadow.  I observe,  with 
pleasure,  that  those  gentlemen  whose  works  bring  them  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  and  who  are  really  the  upper 
ten  in  photography,  show  more  consideration  towards  their 
inferiors,  by  never  offensively  alluding  to  them,  whilst  all 
may  gaiu  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  their  works  and 
writings. 

The  insertion  of  this  in  the  Photographic  News  will 
greatly  oblige,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A Subscriber  and  Reader  from  the  First. 

♦ 

&alk  m ib* 


The  Photographic  Society  of  London. — A new  and  re- 
vised list  of  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  been 
issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  tho  number  is  now  225,  after 
the  elimination  from  tho  books  of  tho  names  of  those  who.  by 
non-payment  of  arrears  or  other  cause,  had  ceased  to  bo  qualified 
for  membership. 

Professional  Photography  in  New  York. — A paragraph 
in  a recent  number  of  Humphrey's  Journal  suggests  a gloomy 
prospect  for  photographic  portraitists  in  Now  York.  It  says: 
“ Coming  down  Broadway  the  other  day  we  noticed  a bill  on 
the  store  occupied  by  C.  D.  Fredricks  and  Co.,  with  the  sig- 
nificant words,  ‘ To  Let,  First  Floor  and  Basement.’  Thcso 
gentlemen  havo  occupied  these  premises  for  eight  years.  Last 
year  they  let  out  half  the  first  floor  ; now  they  will  let  tho 
whole  first  floor  and  the  basement,  and  occupy  some  of  the  lofts 
themselves.  ‘Straws  show  which  way  tho  wind  blows,’ and 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  F.  and  Co.  shows  that 
the  picture  business  in  New  York  is  at  a low  ebb.” 

Carbolic  Acid  as  an  Antiseptic.— Pagliari,  an  Italian 
chemist,  says  the  Artizan,  has  invented  a kind  of  paper 
wherein  carbolic  acid  is  so  thoroughly  incorporated  that  the 
paper,  when  used  to  pack  animal  substances  therein,  preserves 
the  same  in  a fresh  state  without  salt  or  any  curing  whatever. 
Probably  its  use  for  packing  albuminized  paper  might  prevent 
the  change  indicated  by  an  unpleasant  smell  to  which,  in  damp 
weather,  albuminized  paper  is  subject. 
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Importance  of  Names  on  Mounting  Cards. — A coi- 
respondent  says : “ A gentlemen  called  upon  me  the  other  day. 

* Are  you  Mr. ?’  ‘ Yes,  I am.’  ‘ Do  you  know  this  por- 

trait ?’  ‘I  do ; it  is  my  production.’  ‘ Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  original  is  to  be  found?’  ‘ I can  ; but  first  inform  me  how 
you  became  possessed  of  that  one.’  ‘ I received  it  in  Bombay. 
I have  written  many  times,  but  cannot  get  any  reply  or  in- 
formation to  my  letters.’  I gave  the  address  of  the  original, 
and  a mutual  recognition  took  place.  Letters  had  been  inter- 
cepted. Thus  the  advantages  of  a name  upon  the  carte-de-visite 
mounts.  Speaking  of  names  on  the  mounts  recalls  a circum- 
stance of  a young  lady  destroying  her  carte-de-visite.  She 
was  sure  they  were  not  good,  as  the  photographer  had  issued 
them  mounted  on  cards  without  a name ; her  sister’s  and 
mamma’s  had  names  on.” 

Photographic  Bible  Illustrations. — The  Athenceum  says: 
“ The  late  Mr.  John  Gray  Bell,  of  Manchester,  an  untiring 
print-collector  and  book-hunter,  devoted  many  years  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible,  by  inserting  in  Macklin's  folio  edition 
above  a thousand  original  drawings  and  photographs,  and 
nearly  10,000  engravings,  with  360  specimen’leaves  of  old  and 
rare  editions  of  the  bible.  The  result  was  sixty-three  hand- 
somely bound  folio  volumes,  with  double  tho  number  of  illus- 
trations contained  in  the  famous  Bowyer  Bible  of  45  volumes.” 
The  facilities  presented  by  photography  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  illustrating  standard  works,  and  adding  to  them  a 
new  interest. 

o 

(lomspouboits. 


A . Z. — The  restoration  of  faded  prints  has  repeatedly  been  attempted, 
but  only  with  partial  success.  Immersion  for  a short  time  in  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  sometimes  of  service.  Immer- 
sion in  a solution  of  bichlorido  of  mercury  is  also  restorative. 

2.  The  process  of  transferring  tho  collodion  film  requires  practice 
to  secure  success.  AVe  have  repeatedly  described  both  the  wet  and 
the  dry  method.  As  a rule,  we  believe  the  wet  method  is  regarded 
as  the  most  expeditious  and  successful.  AVe  have  succeeded  both 
ways.  One  important  element  of  success  is  the  use  of  a tough 
collodion  of  good  body.  AVe  cannot  repeat  the  process  in  detail 
in  this  column,  but  must  refer  you  to  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  in  the  News  and  the  last  two  or  three  Year-Books. 

3.  Permanganate  of  potash  would  assist  in  oxidizing  the  last 
traces  of  hypo,  and  converting  them  into  harmless  sulphates  ; but, 
as  it  also  discolours  the  whites  of  albuminized  paper,  it  is  not 
quite  safe  to  use. 

C.  E.  F. — Filter  out  the  flocculent  deposit,  and  the  solution  will  be 
all  right.  2.  Sometimes  tracing-paper,  with  or  without  clouds 
painted  thereon,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  sky  on  the  face  of 
the  negative,  but  most  frequently  at  the  back. 

MuFFOGKAriiER. — AVe  regret  that  we  cannot  efficiently  help  you  in 
this  column ; you  will  see  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  recom- 
mend special  dealers  as  supplying  “the  best”  goods  without 
making  invidious  distinctions.  Our  advertising  columns  contain 
announcements  which  will  help  you 

March. — A stop  placed  in  its  proper  position  between  the  lenses  of 
a portrait  combination  has  the  effect  of  correcting  distortion  and 
securing  straight  lines.  The  same  sized  stop  placed  in  front  of  the 
lens  will,  of  course,  obstruct  more  light,  and  make  the  exposure 
longer.  In  certain  cases  it  has  an  advantage  in  flattening  the 
field,  and  also  in  preventing  the  formation  of  a central  spot  of 
light  in  the  negative. 

Auric  Chloride. — The  necessity  of  toning  tho  prints  deeper  in 
some  cases  than  others,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  tint  in  the 
finished  picture,  is  more  frequently  due  to  varieties  in  the  quality 
or  preparation  of  the  paper  than  to  varying  formulae  employed  in 
preparing  the  toning  bath.  It  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  fixing  bath.  A new,  strong,  fixing  bath,  ieutral  or 
alkaline,  often  weakens  the  image,  when  a weak,  old,  or  acid  bath 
would  cause  the  prints  to  retain  the  colour  assumed  in  the  gold 
bath,  or  even  make  it  blacker.  But  the  first  is  best.  A good  plan  to 
secure  genuine  toning,  and  not  the  factitious  appearance  of  toning 
assumed  by  some  samples  of  paper,  is  to  examine  the  print  by 
looking  through  it.  The  colour  it  presents  when  thus  examined 
before  fixing  is  a good  guide  to  the  colour  it  will  have  when 
finished.  Mr.  Hughes’s  formula  for  the  toning  bath  appeared  in 
one  of  our  Year-Books.  As  we  answer  this  question  when  we 
are  from  homo,  and  without  means  of  reference,  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly say  which.  You  will  also  find  it,  we  think,  in  Mr,  Hughes’s 


Manual.  2.  A print  toned  after  fixing  is  not  safe.  Being  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a chloride,  a portion  of  the  metallic  silver 
image  may  be  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  which,  remaining 
as  part  of  the  picture,  would  assuredly  darken  under  the  action  of 
light. 

X.  Y.  Z. — AA'e  are  unable  to  answer  your  question  authoritatively, 
but  we  believe  he  is.  As  Mr.  Sarony  has  elected  to  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  his  process  by  the  purchase  of  the  hatched  vignette  de- 
signs, we  presume  it  will  not  matter  to  him  whether  each  individual 
photographer  purchases  them,  or  whether  some  one  executing  work 
for  the  profession  purchases  them  and  supplies  them  together  with 
the  transparencies  he  produces  from  negatives  sent  to  him.  2.  You 
do  not  state  the  formula  you  employ,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ttate 
in  what  point  you  err.  A green  and  grey  tint,  instead  of  a warm 
black  or  brown,  is  often  the  result  of  short  exposure  and  prolonged 
development,  especially  if  an  iodide  be  chiefly  used  in  salting  tho 
paper.  The  best  remedies  are  the  addition  of  a little  of  a chloride 
to  your  salting  bath,  a moderately  strong  silver  bath,  and  full 
exposure.  AAhen  you  use  a strong  silver  bath,  float  the  paper  a 
short  time. 

Tom  Hicks. — AVe  will  make  enquiry ; but  it  often  happens  that  we 
do  not  know  the  names  of  advertisers  to  whom  applications  have 
to  be  addressed  under  their  initials  at  our  office,  as  they  oft  n call 
for  the  letters  sent  in  reply.  Possibly,  as  such  a short  tii  e has 
elapsed,  the  matter  is  stul  under  consideration. 

E.  Fisher. — The  lens  you  mention  is  not  quite  suitable  for  taking 
interiors,  especially  where  a wide  angle  has  to  be  included.  All 
single  lenses  give  curved  marginal  linos,  which,  in  an  interior,  are 
particularly  objectionable.  One  of  tho  double  combinations  suit- 
able for  stereo  work,  of  which  there  arc  many,  will  answer  best. 
See  our  advertising  pages.  2.  Golden  syrup  is  a name  given  to  a 
fine  sample  of  molasses,  having  a golden  tint  in  place  of  the  olive 
tint  which  characterizes  some  samples. 

C.  R.  (Holyhead). — AVe  will  make  enquiry];  and  if  we  fail  to  find 
a suitable  person  readily,  we  will  insert  the  advertisement  as  you 
wish. 

Idoneous. — It  is  not  necessary  to  print  any  announcement  regard- 
ing registration,  date,  &e.,  on  the  mounts  of  copyright  prints. 
The  conditions  of  tho  Act  arc  different  from  those  which  obtain  in 
regard  to  copyright  engravings.  The  onus  of  finding  out  that 
any  picture  has  not  been  duly  protected  by  registration  is  placed 
on  the  intending  pirate,  and  he  must  take  the  risk  of  frequently 
making  a mistake  and  becoming  amenable  to  the  law  from  his  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  registered  copyright  pictures  and 
those  not  so  piotected.  The  letter,  with  some  remarks,  next 
week. 

Rolloy  Fils. — Thanks.  Your  letter  shall  have  full  attention  in 
our  next. 

Payne  Jennings. — Received.  Thanks. 

Du.  A' an  Monckhoven. — Thanks  for  portrait  and  letter.  Tho 
latter  shall  duly  appear,  with  one  or  two  remarks  of  our  own,  in 
our  next. 

AVe  are  compelled  to  leave  over  the  Echoes  of  the  Month  and 
several  other  Articles  until  our  next. 

***  A necessary  absence  from  home  renders  a little  delay  inevitable 
in  answering  some  of  our  correspondents.  Those  whose  letters  do 
not  reach  us  in  time  for  answer  this  week  will  kindly  excuse  tho 
delay. 


JJIjotogvapIjs  iicgi&teirD. 

Mr.  J,  G.  Smith,  Gt.  Grimsby, 

Photograph  of  Group  of  Primitive  Methodists. 

Mr.  J.  Owen,  Newtown,  N.  Wales, 

Two  Photographs  of  Dr.  Slyman. 

Two  Photographs  of  Monumentb  ia  Montgomery  Church 

Messrs.  AV.  Wilby  and  Son,  Northampton, 

Photograph  of  Eleanor's  Cross,  Northampton. 

Mr.  Heath,  Plymouth, 

Five  Photographs  of  Key.  C.  Wilson. 

Messrs.  Apfleton  and  Co.,  Bradford, 

Photograph  of  Titus  Salt,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  Fitt,  Tuubrldge, 

Five  Photographs  of  Mark  Lemon,  Esq. 

Mr.  T.  Ilunuwohth,  Halifax, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  E.  Mellor. 

Mr.  F.  Downer,  Watford, 

Two  Photographs  of  Lord  Ebury. 

All  Communications  for  tho  Editor  to  be  addres  Bed  to  15, 
Gough  Square,  Fle*st  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  NEW  FINE  ART  COPYRIGH  f BILL  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITISTS. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Fine  Art  Copyright  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Westbury  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  rights  of  photographic 
portraitists  are  left  in  a somewhat  anomalous  and  unsatis- 
factory state.  The  Bill  was  read  a second  time  on  the 
30th  ult.,  and  a committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  w'as 
appointed  for  the  3rd  inst.,  when  it  will  be  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  the  evidence  which  may  be  brought 
before  the  committee  may  prove  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 
How  far  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  portraitists,  cither 
singly  or  in  any  combined  form,  to  secure  a hearing  before 
the  committee,  is  for  themselves  to  determine*  In  our  con- 
viction, photographic  portraiture  has  become  such  an  im- 
portant art  industry,  and  is  surrounded  by  so  many  special 
circumstances  which  do  not  obtain  in  regard  to  paintings, 
that  it  imperatively  demands  a distinct  and  separate  con- 
sideration and  provision  which  should  meet  the  equity  of 
the  case,  and  protect  at  once  the  photographer  and  his 
sitter.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  provisions  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  of  a painting 
costing  a thousand  guineas  apply  equally  to  the  sitter  for 
the  cheapest  photographic  portrait,  and  give  him  a facility 
for  recoveiing  penalties  against  the  photographer  who  has 
supplied  the  portrait  if  he  venture  to  sell,  give  away,  or 
even  exhibit  a single  copy  of  such  portrait,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Bill,  if  he  “ repeat,  copy,  imitate,  or  otherwise 
multiply,  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or  distribution  ; ” and 
these  penalties  may  extend  to  twenty  pounds  for  each  copy 
so  unlawfully  produced,  circulated,  or  exhibited. 

That  photographs  might  possibly  require  special  and 
separate  provisions,  and  that  to  their  disadvantage,  was 
suggested  in  a narrow  speech  by  Lord  Kimberley,  who 
thought  it  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable to  give  so  long  a protection  to  photographs  as  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  No  voice  was  heard  claiming  any 
special  care  for  photography.  The  Earl  of  Caithness,  a 
skilful  amateur  photographer,  and  a vice-president  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  was  possibly  not  present ; but  surely 
his  name  ought  to  have  appeared  amongst  the  committee 
appointed  to  sit  in  regard  to  a Bill  which  so  nearly  concerns 
the  interests  of  pbotographers.f 

We  append  a letter  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who 
suggests  that  a special  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 


to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  what  have  been  termed  the 
“ twopenny  piracies.”  As  the  Bill  stands,  the  respectable 
portraitist  is  absolutely  deprived  of  any  remedy  in  such 
cases.  If  the  copyright  in  a portrait,  with  proper  limita- 
tions as  to  its  use,  were  made  the  property  of  the  photo- 
grapher, all  piracies  of  photographs,  twopenny  or  other- 
wise, could  be  easily  suppressed.  We  subjoin  the  letter  in 
question  : — 

“ Piracies. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I observe  that  a Bill  to  amend  the  law  of 
copyright  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Westbury,  last  week.  Now.  would  it 
not  be  worth  while  trying  to  introduce  a provision  making 
the  copyright  of  any  photographic  portrait,  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  by  (say)  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams, 
making,  I say,  the  copying  of  such  by  the  “ twelve  for  2s.  8d.” 
men  an  offence?  What  possible  right  have  these  fellows  to 
step  in  and  deprive  Mr.  W.  or  me  of  the  profit  we  may 
legitimately  look  for  from  the  demand  for  further  copies? 

“ Only  last  week,  a wretched  thing  was  brought  to  me. 

‘ Please,  can  I have  a copy  of  this?  It  (!)  was  taken  here.’ 
On  examination  I found  it  to  be  a copy  from  a photograph 
done  heie,  the  original  being  a very  good  and  brilliant 
picture.  On  the  back  of  the  coarse  bit  of  pasteboard  on 
which  it  was  mounted  was  the  address  in  type  of  one  of 
these  pirates.  He  had  clearly  done  us  out  of  an  order  for 
an  extra  dozen  pictures,  besides  the  discredit  attaching  to 
the  wretched  copy  being  supposed  to  be  our  production  ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  reputation  of  many  of  my  con- 
freres is  made  to  suffer  in  the  same  way.  This  man’s  pro- 
ceedings are  as  nefarious  as  those  of  the  parties  proceeded 
against  by  Mr.  Graves,  but,  instead  of  working  in  secrecy,  he 
has  the  impudence  to  proclaim  his  robberies  by  open 
advertisement. 

“ It  would  follow  that  the  nature  and  limit  of  copyright 
and  ownership  of  negatives  should  also  be  strictly  defined. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sensible  or  to  the  point  than  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Plees,  in  a recent  number  of  the  News,  on  this  point, 
and  it  would  but  need  a declaratory  clause  in  the  Act  to 
that  effect  to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily  for  all  concerned. 
Were  such  legislation  to  take  place,  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  authorities  to  reduce  the  registration  fee  to  a 
nominal  sum,  and  of  photographers  of  any  standing  to 
register  all  portraits.  The  extra  copies  we  are  now  robbed 
j of  orders  for  would  soon  make  up  for  the  expense. — Yours 
truly,  “ G.  R.  Fitt.” 


* We  are  glad  to  state  that  a committee  to  watch  the  Bill  was  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening. 

t The  committee  consists  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Earl  Somers,  Viscount  Hardinge,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Lord  Portman,  Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Lyveden,  Lord  Westbury.  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  Romilly,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  and  Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley,  the  latter  three  names  having 
been  added  to  the  committee  since  its  appointment.  I 


PERSISTENCY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

Referring  to  our  record  of  Mr.  Fothergill’s  experiment  in 
redeveloping  the  image  in  a collodio-albumen  negative  after 
all  apparent  trace  of  the  picture  had  been  removed  by  nitric 
acid,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  sends  us  the  following  commu 
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nication.  He  attributes  the  formation  of  a persistent  image, 
not  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  organic 
silver  compound,  and  gives  his  experience  as  to  the  formation 
of  a similarly  persistent  image  in  a wet  collodion  film, 
where  the  pyroxyline  has  been  of  a character  to  form  in 
the  bath  an  organic  silver  compound.  Assuming  this  to  be 
so,  we  find  that  the  organic  silver  compound  in  Young’s  ex- 
periments was  not  soluble  in  the  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  from  this  we  derive  another  confirmation  of  Mr. 
SSpiller’s  statement,  to  the  effect  that  albuminate  of  silver  is 
not  quite  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  that  a silver 
compound  remains  in  the  whites  of  albuminized  prints  after 
fixation.  Dr.  Yan  Monckhoven’s  letter  is  as  follows: — 

Vienna,  April  26th,  18G9. 

Sir., — In  No.  554  of  your  estimable  journal  I noticed 
the  description  of  an  experiment  in  which  an  image  had 
been  redeveloped  upon  a collodio-albumen  film  after  the 
first  image  had  beeu  removed  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

I would  remark,  that  not  only  a collodio-albumen  film, 
but  every  description  of  collodion  prepared  with  gun-cotton 
manufactured  at  a high  temperature,  and  especially  very 
old  collodion,  would  give  rise  to  a similar  result. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  established  fact,  which  I have  already 
described  at  page  20G  of  the  fifth  edition  of  my  Traite  Gene- 
ral de  Photographic,  that  if  an  image  developed  upon  a 
collodion  plate  is  removed  by  means  of  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  before  it  has  been  fixed,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  plate  will  prove  the  existence  in 
the  film  of  an  image  yet  remaining,  not  latent,  but  perfectly 
visible.  This  result  is  more  decidedly  produced  when  an 
old  collodion  is  used,  and  its  explanation  is  very  simple. 
Theoretically,  a sensitized  negative  collodion  plate  is  con- 
stituted of  pure  iodide  of  silver  impregnated  with  nitrate 
of  silver ; the  iron  reduces  the  nitrate  of  silver  wherever 
the  light  has  acted,  but  leaves  the  iodide  of  silver  undecom- 
poced.  The  nitric  acid,  in  dissolving  the  silver  from  the 
surface,  completely  removes  the  image,  and  it  cannot  again 
be  developed.  Practically,  however,  this  rarely  takes  place, 
because  the  gun-cotton  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  collodion  decomposes  into  a resinous  product  analo- 
gous to  resin,  and  therefore  the  sensitive  film  is  not  solely 
lorrned  of  iodide  of  silver,  but  of  an  argentico-organic  body 
precisely  similar  to  albuminate  of  silver.  The  iron  solution 
in  this  case  develops  two  images : one  formed  by  this 
organic  matter,  being  decomposed  by  the  reducing  agent, 
and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  ; the  other  composed  of  pure 
silver,  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  When  the  nitric  acid 
removes  the  second  image,  the  first  one  still  remains  visible, 
aud  this  will  be  the  more  distinct  the  older  the  collodion 
happens  to  be.  The  second  image  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
developed as  in  the  experiment  cited  in  your  journal. — 
1 am,  &c.,  Dr.  D.  V.  Monckhoven. 


ECHOES  OF  TI1E  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  New  Fine  Arts  Copvright  Bill — Copyright  of 
the  Sea — Photographic  Piracy — Field  Manipulating 
Camera — Ammonia  Fuming — Societies. 

The  new  Fine  Art  Copyright  Bill  has  possibly,  by  this  time, 
passed  through  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  was  read  a second  time  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month. 
An  admirable  Bill  in  its  general  aim  and  scope,  it  fails  to 
do  justice  to  portrait  photographers,  simply,  I fancy,  because 
no  especial  attention  has  been  called  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  a branch  of  art  industry  which,  being  distinctly 
sui  generis,  and  literally  without  parallel,  cannot  secure 
justice  by  being  subjected  to  the  general  conditions  which 
protect  painting  and  similar  branches  of  tine  art.  “What 
legitimate  objection  can  the  photographic  portraitist  make 
to  this  Bill?”  was  a question  put  to  me  the  other  day. 
“ You  say,”  added  my  interlocutor,  “that  it  gives  to  the 


sitter  the  copyright  in  his  portrait.  Surely  no  one  has  so 
great  a right  to  the  copyright.  A man  should  have  as  much 
property  in  his  face,  or  the  shadow,  as  in  his  ideas,  and  no 
one  disputes  an  author's  claim  to  copyright  in  his  ideas. 
If  the  copyright  in  portraits  vested  in  the  photographer,  he 
could  publish  the  portraits  of  his  sitters  and  make  a trade 
in  them,  not  only  without  their  consent,  but  against  their 
protest ; and,  further,  if  it  be  right  that  I should  acquire 
copyright  in  a painting  for  which  I pay  a thousand  pounds, 
it  must  be  equally  right  that  I should  acquire  a copyright 
in  my  portrait  for  which  I pay  a guinea,  or  even  half  or  a 
qua.  ter  of  that  sum.” 

All  this  sounds  very  plausible  indeed  ; but  I had  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  that  it  did  not  really  touch  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  It  is,  of  course,  obviously  right  that  the  photo- 
grapher should  not  have  a right  to  publish  and  make  a 
trade  of  the  portraits  of  his  sitters  against  their  wish  ; bnt 
it  is  not  less  obvious  that  the  photographer  should  not  be 
placed  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  sitter  as  it  appears 
to  me  he  is  placed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  If  I 
understand  it  aright,  the  photographic  portraitist  who  shall 
print  a single  copy  of  the  'portrait  of  any  sitter,  besides 
those  executed  for  the  sitter,  and  shall  either  sell,  give  away, 
or  even  exhibit — mark  this! — such  print,  is  liable  to  a penalty 
of  twenty  pounds  for  each  copy  so  unlawfully  used.  Such 
a law  fully  carried  out  might  soon  be  made  to  ruin  half  the 
photographic  portraitists  in  the  kingdom.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  must  of  necessity  at  once  put  a stop,  in  a great 
degree,  to  a large  and  important  branch  of  photographic 
portraiture  as  a trade,  one  which  is  lucrative  to  photographers 
and  interesting  to  the  public  ; I mean  the  publication  of  the 
portraits  of  public  characters.  These,  in  some  instances, 
are  induced  to  sit  purposely  for  publication,  and  in  such 
case  no  difficulty  would  arise  ; but,  in  many  other  cases,  the 
sitter,  having  obtained  a photograph  for  his  own  use  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business,  when  asked  if  the  portrait  may  be 
published,  gives  a ready  consent.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Bill  such  permission  will  be  useless.  The  copy- 
right belonging  to  the  sitter,  he  must  assign  it  legally  by  a 
proper  instrument  in  writing,  and  until  he  has  done  this 
the  photographer  cannot  publish  without  the  risk  of  which 
I have  spoken.  It  i3  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  by 
far  the  greater  majority  of  cases  the  photographer  could  not 
ask  for  nor  receive  any  such  assignment.  Take  the  case  of  tho 
Queen,  for  instance.  Her  Majesty,  w-ith  her  family,  has 
been  almost  a fortune  to  photographers ; and,  as  a rule,  has 
very  graciously  given  consent  to  the  publication  of  her  own 
and  the  royal  children’s  portraits.  But  imagine  any  photo- 
grapher asking  her  to  assign  to  him,  legally,  by  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  the  copyright  of  a portrait  he  has  just  taken  ! 
There  ate  many  other  very  strong  reasons  why  the  copy- 
right of  his  work  should  be  vested  in  the  photographer,  with, 
of  course,  proper  protection  to  the  sitter ; but  1 must  not 
occupy  more  space  in  dilating  on  the  subject.  I wonder 
whether  photographic  portraitists  will  take  steps  to  protect 
themselves  by  petition,  or  by  offering  evidence  in  committee  ; 
or  whether  they  will  awake  when  some  one  of  them  is  punished 
seriously  by  the  operations  of  the  Act,  and  then  protest 
vehemently  against  the  iniquity  of  the  law,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  remedy  it. 

Speaking  of  copyright  reminds  me  of  the  letter  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  which  appeared  recently  in  your  columns,  on  the 
copyright  of  the  sea,  and  the  droll  attempt  of  the  military 
to  protect  that  copyright.  In  the  omnium  gatherum  which 
constitute  a standing  army  there  are  to  be  found,  as  a matter 
of  course,  all  degrees  of  intelligence  ; but  surely,  in  a corps 
like  the  Royal  Artillery,  supposed  to  receive  specific  educa- 
tion in  the  army,  and  possessing  undoubtedly  amongst  them 
some  able  photographers,  one  scarcely  expects  to  meet  with 
such  crass  stupidity  as  Mr.  Robinson  records.  Your  comic 
contemporary,  Fun,  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  which, 
with  your  permission,  I will  quote.  Fun  says : — 

The  Photographic  News  contains  an  amusing  letter  from  Mr. 
H ; P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells — one  of  the  kings  of  tho 
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camera — which  is  highly  amusing.  It  relates  how  that  gentleman, 
at  Newhaven,  anxious  to  take  a photograph  of  the  view  soaward, 
chanced  to  select  as  his  site  of  operations  a bit  of  shingle  belonging 
to  Government.  A stolid  sentry,  backed  up  by  an  obtuse  bombardier, 
ordered  him  off.  He  moved  to  a jetty  a few  yards  away,  which  was 
not  Government  property,  and  found  that,  whereas,  at  his  former 
pitch  he  could  only  record  the  toss  of  the  ocean,  here  he  could,  un- 
restrained, take  photographs  of  the  coast  defences.  As  an  instance 
of  the  stupidity  of  military  machines,  the  story  is  amusing  enough. 
But  Mr.  Robinson  makes  it  a text  for  some  suggestions  so  excellent 
that  we  venture  to  repeat  them. 

Why,  he  asks,  should  not  officers  in  the  army — and,  we  add,  espe- 
cially in  the  Engineers  and  Artillery — receive  a sound  training  in 
photography — an  art  which  makes  such  rapid  strides,  and  might  be 
so  useful  in  the  field?  The  electric  telegraph  has  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  army,  and  the  camera  would  be  scarcely  less  use- 
ful as  an  ally.  Moreover,  by  being  told  off  to  assist  at  photographic 
campaigns,  possibly,  sentries  might,  in  time,  come  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  the  art,  and  would  not,  therefore,  hunt 
the  photographer  (and  possible  spy)  from  a site  whence  he  can  take 
nothing  but  the  sad  sea  waves,  to  a spot  which  gives  him  a fine 
“ sitting  ” of  our  coast  defences. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  vigorous  prosecutions 
by  Mr.  Graves  must,  we  think,  issue  in  the  extinction  of 
piracy.  The  wholesale  pirate  whose  case  was  pending  when 
I last  wrote,  was  convicted  ; and  the  penalty  imposed,  it  is 
not  improbable,  may  bring  upon  him  the  ruin  he  so  plain- 
tively deprecated.  Pecuniary  penalties,  and  imprisonment 
in  default,  are  not  the  only  forms  of  punishment,  it  appears, 
to  which  piracy  may  subject  a man.  The  case  of  Coleman, 
Lawrence,  and  Hooper,  charged  with  conspiracy,  was  heard 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  a few  days  ago.  Coleman 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  discharged  on  his  own  recognizances; 
Hooper  was  found  not  guilty  ; but  Lawrence  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  hard  labour. 

The  advantages  of  a field  manipulating  camera,  to  which 
attention  has  recently  been  called  in  your  pages  again, 
have,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  been  strangely  overlooked  ; 
chiefly,  I believe,  however,  because  such  instruments  have 
not  been  found  in  the  market  ready  for  use.  Every  one  of 
the  very  few  photographers  who  have  tried  this  mode  of 
working  speak  highly  of  its  convenience  and  of  the  satis- 
factory character  of  the  results.  I have  seen  the  very  inge- 
nious camera  described  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  your  pages  some 
yeans  ago,  and  have  heard  Mr.  Barrett  speak  of  it  as  really 
without  a drawback  of  any  kind.  I feel  satisfied  that  if 
some  enterprising  manufacturer  would  introduce  such  a ca- 
mera at  a reasonable  price,  it  would  become  a favourite  with 
all  amateurs  who  are  content  to  produce  small  pictures. 
About  half-plate  size  is,  l think,  the  largest  picture  which 
could  be  conveniently  worked  in  such  a camera. 

From  the  examples  of  collodio-chloride  printing  I have 
seen  produced  on  fumed  paper  by  M.  de  Constant,  I should 
strongly  recommend  your  readers  who  use  collodio  chloride 
of  silver  to  adopt  his  plan,  and  fume  the  paper  with 
ammonia  before  printing.  The  increased  vigour  and  rich- 
ness of  the  image,  and  the  peculiar  velvety  character  of  the 
blacks,  which  result  from  the  fuming,  much  more  than 
repay  any  extra  trouble  involved.  The  only  drawback  to 
fuming  is  the  possible  injury  to  the  film  from  the  action  of 
ammonia.  Theoretically,  this  danger  does  seem  a possible 
and  serious  one,  but  as  the  practice  of  fuming  has  been 
kept  up  for  some  years  without  any  record  of  ruined  nega- 
tives, I think  the  dangei  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
chimerical. 

The  meetings  of  societies  have  been  interesting  during 
the  month.  At  the  Parent  Society,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  gun-cotton 
which  was  illustrated  by  several  elegant  and  very  success-’ 
fully  conducted  experiments.  Although  the  lecture  related 
to  the  history  and  characteristics  of  gun-cotton  as  an  explo- 
sive agent  more  than  as  a photographic  agent,  it  contained 
much  matter  which  was  interesting  and  suggestive  to 
photographers.  Mr.  Solomon  placed  before  members  some 
charming  examples  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver  printing 
on  Obernetter's  paper,  and  distributed  samples  of  the  paper 
amongst  the  members. 


The  South  London  Society  was  chiefly  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  discussions  initiated  for  a long  time. 
The  subject  was  the  causes  of  sensitiveness  in  collodion, 
which  Air.  Blanchard  had  been  requested  to  introduce.  It 
is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  a manufacturer  to  take  the  chief  part 
in  discussing  a subject  in  which  he  is  commercially 
interested,  and  still  less  so  to  subject  him  to  a close  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  excellence  in  such 
manufacture;  but  Mr.  Blanchard,  with  that  liberal  courtesy 
which  characterises  him,  gave  information  on  all  points  on 
which  he  was  questioned,  and  materially  contributed  to 
make  the  discussion  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  At 
the  North  London  a magic  lantern  exhibition  was  held. 

The  Liverpool  Society  is  setting  an  example  which  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  I refer  to  the  offer  of  prizes  for 
especial  work.  I am  glad  also  to  see  a photographic  firm 
ottering  to  aid  them  in  this  project,  Alessrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  having  offered  to  produce,  during  the  summer,  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  sunset  at  sea,  22  inches  by 
15  inches,  to  be  given  as  one  of  the  prizes. 

Mr.  Peter  Lothian’s  paper  on  printing  on  painters’  canvas, 
read  at  the  Edinburgh  Society,  was  a capitally  practical 
paper,  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  that  branch 
of  our  art. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  a society  has  been  founded  at 
Bristol,  and  that  the  names  associated  with  it  promise 
success.  Mr.  Beattie  and  Air.  Ennel  are  two  of  the  most 
experienced  practical  photographers,  and  their  aid  will  be 
invaluable. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tiis  “spirit-photograph  ” imposture  is  still,  it  seems,  prac- 
tised in  the  United  States, and  the  old  and  clumsy  methods  of 
producing  the  pictures  have  been  abandoned  for  modes  more 
difficult  to  detect.  The  dirty  glass  with  an  old  impression 
explanation  is  met  by  offers  to  produce  them  upon  new  glass 
which  the  investigator  may  himself  obtain,  and  give, 
marked,  to  the  photographer,  who  also  offers  to  manipulate 
under  the  eyes  of  the  doubter.  It  appears  that  after  the 
prepared  plate  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera  en  regie,  a 
transparency  of  some  other  portrait  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  plate,  and  occasion  taken  to  give  it  a momentary  expo- 
sure. Another  image,  out  of  focus  and  ghostly  when  deve- 
loped, is  thus  secured.  The  ghosts,  however,  have,  it  seems, 
the  general  bad  taste  to  be  too  indistinct  in  feature  to 
identify,  and  although  representing  persons  dead  for  half  a 
century,  they  appear  attired  in  the  mode  of  to  day.  The 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Standard  has  an  interesting 
paragraph  on  the  subject  which  we  append.. 

A trial  of  a very  remarkable  character  has  been  going  on  for  some 
days  in  the  police-court  in  this  city,  in  which  the  knavery  and  delu- 
sion of  modern  spiritualism  have  been  manifested  in  an  extraordinary 
light.  One,  Muinler,  a New  York  photographer,  has  been  driving 
a very  lucrative  business  for  some  time  past  in  taking  spiritual  like- 
nesses. The  humbug  had  been  pushed  so  far  that  the  authorities 
deemed  it  worthy  of  notice,  and  Mumler  was  accordingly  arrested 
and  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  trick  and  fraud.  Large  num- 
bers of  persons  have  crowded  the  court-room  where  trial  is  in 
progress.  The  device  of  the  charlatan  consisted  in  his  executing 
photographs  of  living  sitters,  who  paid  an  extra  price  for  the  portrait 
of  some  lost  relative  or  friend,  which  should  appear  plainly  recog- 
nizable, though  in  ghostly  presence,  on  the  same  picture.  Many 
specimens  were  produced  in  court.  Sorrowing  widows,  in  decorous 
mourning  garb,  were  taken  with  the  simulacra  of  their  lamented 
husbands  rising  over  them.  Mothers,  with  the  apparitions  of  de- 
parted children  in  their  laps,  looked  at  the  court  from  eartes-de-visite 
of  the  customary  pattern.  Mumler’s  defence  is  bold  enough.  Ho 
insists  upon  the  supernatural  character  of  his  photographs.  He 
asserts  that  the  disembod’ed  spirit  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  the 
sitter  of  fiesh  and  blood,  or  hovers  in  dim  angelic  outline  overhead, 
as  represented  by  his  mysterious  art.  Very  many  witnesses  were 
examined  whose  testimony  was  favourable  to  the  photographer.  It 
was  of  no  importance  that  believers  in  spiritualism,  like  Judge 
Edmonds,  deposed  that  they  believed  in  the  deception,  and  found  in 
the  phantom  features  the  exact  lineaments  of  their  lost  ones.  But 
it  was  startling  enough  when  experts  in  photography,  who  had  no 
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faith  whatever  in  spiritualism,  swore  that  they  had  themselves  pre- 
pared the  plates  and  adjusted  the  camera  when  Mumler  took  the 
firing  likeness,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  spectre  came  out  from  the 
negative,  vague  and  yet  palpable  to  vision.  The  question  was  in- 
deed, puzzling  how  the  attenuated  shadow  of  a shade,  invisible  to 
mortal  eve,  should  chemically  affect  the  collodion  on  the  plate  of 
glass.  6ut  yesterday  the  delightful  mystery  was  cleared  up.  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  but  confirm'd  spiritualists,  by  the  production,  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  of  other  photographers,  who  showed  that 
Mumler’s  ghosts  could  be  evoked  in  many  ways,  by  a lens  intro- 
duced into  the  camera,  by  the  imposition  of  a positive  plate  up  n 
the  negative,  and  the  transmission  of  light  through  it  in  the  bath, 
£c.  Pictures  were  exhibited  in  court  in  all  respects  as  curious  as 
Mutnler's  which  had  been  produced  by  these  methods.  The  decision 
has  not  as  yet  been  rendered  in  the  trial,  but  whether  the  police 
commissioner  shall  succeed  in  putting  a -top  to  this  miserable  mode 
of  swindling  or  not,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
the  exposure  he  has  made  of  it,  and  the  rational  explanation  he  has 
given  of  a trick  well  calculated  to  unsettle  weak  minds. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MARKET. 

Is  a recent  letter  to  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer , on  the  state  of  photography  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Vogel  gives  some  interesting  details  of  what  he 
calls  the  photographic  market,  or  the  trade  in  published 
photographs.  He  says  : — 

“ One  of  our  best  photographers,  Mr.  Milster,  once  made  the 
remark  that  it  was  not  only  the  photographer's  doty  to 
make  pictures,  bat  also  to  sell  them,  and  that  the  former  was 
of  no  use  without  the  latter.  There  are  people  who  under- 
stand the  latter  to  perfection,  but  who  are  perfectly  ignor- 
ant of  the  former.  It  is,  further,  an  indisputable  fact  that, 
under  circumstances,  prints  which  suit  the  momentary 
whim  of  the  public  will  find  readier  and  larger  sales  than 
those  that  comply  with  every  requirement  of  true  art. 
And  so  it  must  happen  that  the  photographer — who,  like 
the  artist,  has  to  work  for  his  daily  bread — will  try  every- 
thing to  please  the  public  taste,  and  his  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success  so  long  as  the  fancy  of  the  public  sustains  him. 

“ Three  years  ago  children's  pictures  were  in  fashion  here. 
Yon  have  many  of  the  charming  still-life  pictures  of 
Loescher  and  Petsch  : children  of  both  sexes  playing  at 
ball,  teasing  each  other,  bathing,  sleeping,  or  at  their  toil- 1, 
&c.  These  pictures  were  made  by  the  thousands.  They 
were  very  handsome,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  public  appetite 
would  never  become  sated.  Soon,  however,  there  appeared 
imitators,  who  understood  to  sell,  but  not  to  make.  The 
prices  were  reduced,  the  pictures  became  common,  and  in 
two  years  the  business  was  killed.  Loescher  and  Petsch 
have  lately  sold  their  plates  to  a wholesale  dealer  in  these 
articles,  whose  agents  peddle  the  pictures  about  the  country. 
Shortly  after  the  children’s  pictures,  representations  of 
flowers  made  their  appearanoe : roses  and  forget-me-nots, 
camelias  and  acacias,  coloured  to  nature,  filled  the  shop- 
windows.  One  might  have  supposed  that  these,  as  auxili- 
aries to  school  instructions,  would  have  maintained  their 
place ; but  far  from  it.  the  public  soon  grew  tired  of  them, 
and  they  and  their  predecessors  disappeared. 

“ At  present  handsome  girls  are  in  vogue.  You  will, 
perhaps,  say  that  they  have  always  been  in  rogue ; and 
really  a pretty  little  face  in  the  modern  received  style  seems 
more  attractive  in  the  show-case  of  the  photographer  than 
the  so-called  ‘ studies  * of  the  painter,  representing,  gene- 
rally. the  wrinkled  features  of  an  old  man. 

“ Now,  however,  the  show-case  picture  has  become  an 
article  of  trade,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  thousands. 
A photographer  here  has  published  a collection  under  the 
title  of  • Berlin's  Celebrated  and  Famous  Ladies  and  you 
will  find,  in  the  same  album,  princesses  of  the  court,  prin- 
cesses of  the  theatre,  and  princesses  of  the  d^mi-monde  in 
sweet  harmony  side  by  side. 

“ Formerly  the  business  of  dealing  in  handsome  girls  in 
effigy  was  managed  with  some  delicacy,  but  now  the  name 
is  given  with  the  beauty  without  the  least  compunction. 
Handsome  girls  are  hunted  up  by  photographers,  and  taken 
rom  wherever  they  can  be  found:  from  the  theatre,  the 


street,  the  ball-room,  or  the  factory  ; and  many  of  them  are 
in  such  demand  that  I would  not  be  surprised  if  they  would 
ask  a compensation  for  having  their  pictures  taken.  So  far 
this  has  only  been  done  in  very  few  exceptional  cases.  It  is 
strange  that  these — in  many  cases  indecent — pictures  are 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  England.  A dealer  whom  I 
asked  for  information  in  this  respect  told  me  that  young 
ladies  there  placed  them  in  their  albums.  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  only  express  the  hope 
that  these  modern  products  of  our  art  may  be  shorter-lived 
than  their  predecessors. 

“ Already  a new  kind  has  appeared  alongside  of  these  in- 
decent representations.  It  is  stereos  representing  real  still- 
life  scenes,  decent  in  every  respect,  very  charming,  and  of 
much  artistic  value.  They  represent  fortune-tellers  playing 
cards,  girls  at  the  spinning-wheel,  ladies  reading  a letter, 
eirls  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  many  other  subjects  ; 
they  are  so  elegant,  showing  so  much  study  in  every  parti- 
cular, that  the  severest  art-critic  finds  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  ; and  the  subjects  are  so  well  selected  that  they  must 
give  to  anv  one  looking  at  them  general  satisfaction.  The 
originators  are  again  Loescher  and  Petsch,  who  have  al- 
ready produced  so  much  that  is  beautiful.  I am  curious  to 
know  how  long  these  pictures  will  hold  their  two. 

“ I have  thus  given  you  a picture  of  our  photographic 
market,  and,  by  discussing  at  length  the  theme  of  * selling,’ 
almost  forgotten  the  theme  of  ‘ making but  here,  also, 
there  is  much  novelty.  Our  friend  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson 
will  have  advised  vouof  the  publication  of  Albert's  process. 
The  publication  caused  considerable  excitement,  but  the 
opinion  is  general  that  Albert  employs  in  his  process  a 
peculiar  press  arrangement  on  which  success  depends.  Un- 
fortunately, the  introduction  of  the  process  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  long-continued  sickness  of  Mr.  Albert.” 


RETOUCHING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BT  UR.  VOGEL. 

The  complaint  is  very  frequent  that  lead-pencil  retouch  does 
not  well  take  hold  of  the  varnished  surface  of  the  negative  ; 
aud  Mr.  Kurtz,  in  New  York,  recommends  to  rub  the  var- 
nish with  pulverised  pumice-stone.  A similar  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  here,  and  Mr.  Grasshoff,  onr  well-Rnown 
painter  and  photographer,  proposed,  for  the  same  purpose, 

' to  rub  the  negative  with  powder  of  ossa  sepia.  This  mate- 
rial is  very  soft,  and  the  powder  can  be  produced  by  rubbing 
a piece  of  it  with  the  finger-nails.  The  minute  scratches 
which  are  thus  made  in  the  varnish  do  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  copying  process. 

Still  another  way  is  to  rub  the  varnish  with  a tuft  of 
cotton  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine  ; such  a surface  takes  the 
lead-pencil  splendidly,  but  is  apt  to  repel  the  india-ink  a 
little,  which  is  used  for  heavy  covering. 

With  negatives  that  have  to  stand  long  use,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  protect  the  retouch  as  well  as  the 
negative  itself,  and  hence  it  is  best  to  retouch  before  var- 
nishing. Many  of  our  photographers  cover  for  this  purpose 
the  negatives  with  a solution  of  gelatine  of  the  strength  of 
1 : 25,  or  a solution  of  gum  arabic  of  the  same  proportion. 
On  the  dry  layer  of  gum  or  gelatine  it  is  easy  to  draw  with 
, lead-pencil,  or  india-ink  also  can  be  used,  but  it  requires 
more  practice.  The  retouched  negative  is  then  varnished 
as  usual,  and  the  retouch  is  as  safe  from  injury  as  the  collo- 
dion film  itself. 

Experience,  however,  has  taught  us,  unfortunately,  that 
the  gelatine  film  is  apt  to  become  spotted  in  damp  weather, 
and  Grasshofi's  process  is  in  this  respect  preferable.  He 
covers  his  negatives  with  amber  varnish,  diluted  with  from 
, 8 to  10  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  negatives  are  put 
away  to  dry  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  retouched  with 
lead-pencil ; afterwards  they  are  varnished  as  usual. 

The  best  pencils  for  retouching  are  the  so-called  Siberian, 
which  are  made  of  the  splendid  graphite  of  the  Briskal 
lake. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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OVER-DEVELOPED  NEGATIVES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Almost  the  very  last  thing  that  a photographer  learns  is, 
the  exact  point  at  which  to  stop  development.  It  is  easy 
to  give  a criterion  to  fix  the  point ; the  difficulty  lies  in 
acting  up  to  it.  To  get  the  most  perfect  combination  of 
brilliancy  and  softness,  one  should  develop  just  as  long  as 
transparency  remains  in  these  denser  portions  of  the  image 
which  are  to  constitute  the  high  lights,  so  that  the  very 
central  spot,  as  it  were,  of  the  highest  light  shall  print 
white.  But  then  this  must  be  a mere  point,  smaller  than  a 
pin’s  head.  Just  as  soon  as  this  point  widens  out  a little, 
we  get  that  repulsive  chalkiness  that  leads  the  careful 
photographer  to  consider  the  negative  as  worthless. 

The  difficulty  in  hitting  the  right  point  lies,  not  merely 
in  the  needful  experience  of  what  the  negative  should  be, 
but  in  judging  it  under  difficulties.  The  light  in  the 
operating  room  is  often  insufficient,  but  even  if  abundant,  its 
colour  is  unfavourable,  and  the  negative  itself  is,  to  some 
extent,  blocked  up  by  the  undissolved  iodide  and  bromide. 
Besides,  the  fixing  bath  varies  in  strength,  and  acts  differ- 
ently upon  different  films,  so  that  at  times  more,  and  at 
others  less,  reduction  of  strength  occurs  in  the  fixing. 

Experience  and  close  observation  remove  these  difficulties 
to  a large  extent,  but  not  altogether,  so  that,  after  a succes- 
sion of  good  results,  there  will  be,  from  time  to  time,  made 
a negative  in  which  too  much  attempt  at  brilliancy  has 
been  made,  and  which,  when  viewed  after  fixing  and  by 
ordinary  light,  gives  evidence  of  something  like  blockiness 
in  the  high  lights.  In  work  done  at  home  it  will  generally 
be  best  to  try  again.  But  even  then  the  discovery  may 
come  too  late,  and,  in  views  exposed  at  a distance,  we  have 
not  this  remedy,  and  in  either  case  must  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  negative. 

I take  it  that  a careful  photographer,  when  such  mistakes 
do  occur,  will  find  them  out  before  he  varnishes  the  nega- 
tive. Not,  perhaps,  in  trying  new  methods,  or  in  working 
new  sorts  of  dry  plates,  in  which  often  the  actinic  trans- 
parency and  opacity  are  very  deceptive,  but,  in  any  regular 
work  habitually  pursued,  the  exercised  eye  will  always 
detect  this  defect  before  varnishing.  If  not,  then  very 
troublesome  operations  of  darkening  parts  of  the  back  may 
need  to  be  tried.  Varnish  coloured  yellow  with  alcohol, 
solution  of  aunatto,  of  dragon's  blood,  or  of  gamboge,  may 
be  tried,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  though  the  writer  has 
never  had  much  satisfaction  out  of  this  sort  of  operation. 

But,  in  the  much  more  common  cases,  where  the  trouble 
and  its  extent  are  perfectly  perceived  and  measured,  as  soon 
as  the  negative  is  carefully  examined  by  ordinary  light, 
much  may  be  done  to  help  it.  I shall  glance  rapidly  at 
some  of  the  methods  that  have  been  used,  before  speaking 
of  that  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  work  best. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  long  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  certainly  not  a bad  agent,  except  for  its  poisonous 
properties,  which  alone  should  cause  its  rejection.  But  it  eats 
away  the  half-tone  too  much,  and,  whilst  the  negative  is 
benefited  in  some  respects,  it  is  seriously  injured  in  others. 

Acid  per-nitrate  of  mercury  will  actively  dissolve  the 
image,  and  has  been  used  for  reducing  negatives.  It  acts 
powerfully,  and  should  be  applied  very  carefully.  All 
mercurial  solutions  are  objectionable  to  this,  that  they  seem 
to  render  tbe  film  tender. 

Iodizing  the  film  has  been  used  by  some.  When  a nega- 
tive is  placed  in  a weak  solution  of  iodine  and  water,  or  to 
dilute  “ Lupol’s  solution  ” (iodine  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potassium),  it  darkens  a good  deal,  and  then  lightens  again. 
In  this  condition  it  is  much  more  transparent  than  before. 
The  reduction  can  be  increased  by  dipping  into  weak 
cyanide  or  hyposulphite.  But  even  without  this  last,  the 
reduction  in  strength  is  apt  to  be  too  great,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  print  is  gone. 

Perchloride  of  iron,  recommended  first,  I believe,  by  Mr. 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Hughes,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  satisfactory  agent  for  this 
purpose.  I do  not  mean  to  speak  too  positively,  for  I 
have  not  often'  had  to  use  these  means  ; but  the  experience 
which  I have  had  has  been  altogether  favourable.  The 
advantage  has  seemed  to  be,  that  a transparency  was  put 
into  the  densest  portions  before  the  half-tone  was  seriously 
injured,  so  that  by  stopping  in  good  time,  the  negative  was 
got  into  a really  useful  condition. 

This  substance  can  be  had  from  any  druggist,  under  the 
name  of  “ muriated  tincture  of  iron,”  in  the  form  of  a 
buff-coloured  solution,  which,  before  using,  should  be  largely 
diluted  with  water,  perhaps  ten-fold.  The  nicest  way  to 
apply  it  is  as  a bath.  The  negative  should  be  well  wetted, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  bath.  Frequent  examination  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  stop  at  the 
exact  point,  and  without  overdoing  his  work.  When  this 
point  is  reached,  the  film  must  be  well  washed  off,  dried, 
and  varnished,  and  the  solution  (filtered  if  necessary)  will 
answer  again  and  again. 

The  method  is  areally  serviceable  one,  and  I think  that  any 
one  who  tries  it  carefully  once,  will  be  disposed  to  resort  to 
it  again  should  occasion  occur.  As  a matter  of  precaution, 
the  first  trial  is  best  made  with  a negative  of  no  very  great 
value. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A BATH  IN  GOOD  WORKING 
ORDER  FOR  THE  GREATEST  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

BY  GEO.  H.  FEJJNEMORE. 

Every  photographer  who  values  his  reputation  should  have 
at  least  two  negative  solutions  : one  at  rest  while  the  other 
is  being  worked.  My  plan  is  as  follows : — My  negative  solu- 
tion is  40  grains  to  the  ounce  in  strength  ; I keep  it  up  by 
adding,  every  evening  after  work,  sufficient  solution,  60 
grains  strong,  to  make  up  for  the  amount  of  solution  drawn 
from  the  bath  during  the  day.  The  bath  is  always  kept 
covered  to  keep  out  dust,  &c.,  and  a strip  of  clean  filtering 
paper  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  morning, 
before  work,  to  remove  any  scum  or  other  matter  that  may 
have  formed  on  the  surface  of  tl  e solution  during  the  night. 
In  this  manner  your  bath  may  be  kept  clean,  and  of  suf- 
ficient strength,  without  the  trouble  of  filtering  every  day. 
But  if  your  bath  is  small,  I recommend  filtering  every  night 
after  work.  My  bath  holds  three  gallons  of  solution,  and 
this  I use  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  number  of 
plates  dipped  therein.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and  set  in  the 
sunlight  until  the  other  is  ready  to  come  out ; the  first  is 
then  taken  in,  filtered,  and  strengthened  if  necessary,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  one  taken  out.  This  routine  is  fol- 
lowed until  they  show  signs  of  having  excess  of  alcohol.  In 
that  state,  before  putting  it  in  the  light,  it  is  evaporated  to 
one-half  its  bulk,  in  a porcelain  dish,  the  quantity  made  up 
with  distilled  water,  and  then  set  in  the  sunlight  as  before. 
When  it  shows  signs  of  pinholes,  treat  it  as  recommended 
in  a former  article.  I never  wait  for  a bath  to  show  signs 
of  exhaustion  before  taking  it  out,  but  feed  it  every 
day,  and  for  three  or  four  days’  work  give  it  as  many  days’ 
rest : therefore  my  bath  seldom  troubles  me.  In  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what  developer  I consider  best,  I answer 
emphatically,  iron  ; and  that  without  any  organic  addition 
whatever  except  acetic  acid.  I have  tried  almost  everything 
that  has  been  recommended  in  the  shape  of  “ sugars,”  gela- 
tine, albumen,  candy,  &c.,  and  find  them  very  useful  for 
some  purposes,  such  as  copying,  making  transparencies, 
&c.  ; but  for  portrait  negatives  I think  nothing  equals  plain 
iron  and  acetic  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  developer  should  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  results  you  wish  to  get. 

My  developer  varies  from  15  grains  to  60  grains  strong, 
but  my  average  developer  is  30  grains ; this  is  used  for 
subjects  in  general.  But  there  are  many  subjects  that 
require  different  treatment ; for  instance,  a person  with  fair 
complexion,  light  hair,  eyebrows,  &c.,  should  have  a weak 
developer,  because  that  increases  contrast ; while,  on  the 
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Sentence  was  deferred  upon  Lawrence,  but  Coleman  was 
discharged  upon  his  own  recognizance. 

Subsequently,  Lawrence  was  callod  up  for  judgment,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’  hard  labour. 

Alleged  Incorrect  Registration. 

At  the  sittings  in  Banco  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
Justices  Lush  and  Hannen,  May  8,  Mr.  Underwood  moved,  on 
behalf  of  G.  B.  Walker,  now  under  sentence  for  having  pirated 
certain  photographs,  the  property  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  eminent 
publisher,  for  a rule  calling  upon  Mr.  Graves  to  show  cause 
why  certain  entries  of  copyright  in  the  books  at  Stationer's 
Hall  should  not  be  expunged,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Graves 
had  no  legal  right  or  property  in  them.  The  Copyright  Act 
states  that  any  person  who  believed  himself  to  be  aggrieved 
should  have  power  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  person  registered  ; 
and  the  question  was  whether  Walker,  who  was  now  confined 
in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Surrey  prison  under  sentence  for 
piracy,  was  a person  aggrieved  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statue. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  it  had  boon  held — and  very  pro- 
perly so — that  a person  aggrieved  under  this  Act  was  one  whoso 
titlo  conflicted  with  the  registered  owner.  The  applicant  was 
a pirate,  and  had  no  intorest  in  the  work.  It  might  bo  that 
the  registration  was  imperfect,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  Wal- 
ker had  no  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  Mr.  Graves  employed  a man  to  photo- 
graph the  engravings  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  and 
then  registered  them,  and  claimed  to  have  a copyright  in  them, 
when  it  was  clear  ho  could  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Copyright  Act.  Ho  could  have  no  assignment  from  the 
author. 

Mr.  Justice  Lush. — Your  client  is  not  aggrieved  by  that. 

Mr.  Uuderwoul. — We  are  put  in  prison. 

Mr.  Justice  Lush. — And  properly  so  (laughter). 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  it  was  only  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  aggrieved  that  this  Court  could  be  put  in  motion. 
That  had  been  properly  held  to  be  a person  who  had  a conflict- 
ing titlo,  and  not  a person  who  speculated  on  the  possibility  of 
showing  that  this  registration  was  imperfect. 

Rule  refused. 


Comsjjau&ence. 


TONING  C0LL0D10-CIIL0R1DE  PRINTS. 


Sir, — In  your  columns  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago 
I found  a formula  tor  toning  Obernetter's  paper  prints.  It 
consisted  of  carb.  soda  and  chloride  of  gold,  &c.  I tried  it 
with  fair  success,  but  found  that  the  following  (an  old  friend 
when  I used  albuminized  paper)  gave  better  results  : — 
Carb.  soda...  ...  ...  ...  1J  grains 

Chlor.  lime  ...  ...  ...  lj  „ 

Pure  chlor.  gold  ...  ...  ...  lj  „ 

Hot  water...  ...  ...  ...  10  oz. 


This,  used  when  hot,  gives  a beautiful  purple-black  tone, 
which  is  retained  after  fixing,  and  the  bath  may  be  used  till 
the  gold  is  exhausted.  1 have  found  with  this  bath,  how- 
ever— as  with  all  others  I have  tried— that  a certain  amount 
of  over-printing  is  requisite.  The  print  loses  this  in  the 
toning  bath,  and  not  in  fixing.  A composition  of  equal 
parts  of  pure  white  wax  and  oil  ot  lavender  (mixed  when 
the  former  is  melting)  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  finished 
print,  and  rubbed  well  in  with  cotton  wool,  causes  an  ad- 
hesion to  the  paper  of  the  film  which  is  well-nigh  perfect. 

I find  the  paper  everything  I can  desire.  The  finest 
details  of  the  negative  put  in  an  appearance  which  escaped 
the  grasp  of  the  albuminized  surface.  For  an  amateur  I 
believe  it  removes  a mountain  from  the  path  to  success. — I 
am,  sir,  &c.,  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.,  R.E. 


NEW  AND  OLD  IRON  DEVELOPERS. 

Sir, —Adopting,  as  I do,  your  own  and  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s 
opinions  (1),  that  persulphate  of  iron  in  the  developer  acts 
as  a restrainer,  and  (2)  that,  cccteris  paribus,  the  higher  the 


proportion  of  restrainer  in  a developer  the  greater  will  b 
the  contrast  in  the  negative,  nevertheless  I do  not  think 
that  the  use  of  an  old  iron  developer  should  be  entirely  con- 
demned, as  Mr.  Lea  has  condemned  it  in  the  number  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  from  which  you  quoted  in  the 
News  of  April  23.  He  there  says  : — “Those  who  cannot 
manage  their  baths,  and  tend  to  foggy  pictures,  will  always 
like  old  developers,  because  these  enhance  the  brightness  of 
the  picture ; those  who  keep  their  baths  in  first-rate  order 
will  like  a nearly  new  developer,  on  account  of  the  better 
distribution  of  silver  which  it  gives,  and  the  greater  har- 
mony of  effect.” 

A few  years  ago  there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement 
about  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  developer,  the  effect  of 
which  was  said  to  be  that,  by  a single  application  of  the 
iron  solution,  the  negative  might  be  brought  up  to  any 
required  density  without  subsequent  strengthening,  and  a 
much  more  harmonious  picture  thereby  secured,  than  could 
be  done  if  pyro  and  silver  were  afterwards  employed.  For 
my  own  part,  I never  used  gelatine,  and  for  a very  simple 
reason:  I could  almost  always  obtain  the  necessary  strength, 
even  for  carbon  printiug.  by  a single  application  of  an 
ordinary  iron  developer,  of  a strength  varying  from  15  to 
50  grains  of  iron  per  ounce  ; and  at  the  same  time  the  nega- 
tives were  so  soft  and  so  full  of  half-tone,  that  when  I 
submitted  them  to  a well-known  landscape  photographer, 
mentioning  that  they  were  produced  by  a single  application 
of  the  developer,  he,  naturally  supposing  that  1 hail  used 
gelatine,  wrote  at  once  to  express  his  pleasure  at  seeing  such 
fine  results  from  his  favourite  process. 

From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  I never  was 
able  to  ascertain  why  I had  obtained  the  right  density  so 
easily  and  so  quickly  ; but  when  l saw  your  leading  article 
upon  an  extract  from  a contemporary,  it  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  I was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  keeping  my 
developer  a considerable  time  before  I used  it.  In  the  same 
or  the  following  number  of  the  News  to  that  which  con- 
tained your  article,  was  a letter  from  a photographer  ex- 
plaining a plan  by  which  he  obtained,  by  a single  develop- 
ment, portraits  of  sufficient  density  for  printing  ; and  it  was 
evident  that  in  his  case,  as  in  mine,  success  depended  upon 
the  presence  of  persulphate  of  iron  in  the  solution.  With 
every  respect,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  high  authority, 
I venture  to  submit  that  at  least  as  soft,  and  equally  bril- 
liant pictures  may  be  obtained  by  the  proper  use  of  an  old 
as  of  a new  developer. 

“But,”  I shall  be  asked,  “ if  persulphate  of  iron  gives  a 
more  brilliant,  will  it  not  also  give  a harder  picture  ? and 
how  is  the  softness  to  be  obtained  ?”  The  answer  appears 
to  me  very  simple.  It  is  found  that,  cceteris  paribus,  a 
harder  picture  will  be  the  result ; but  the  persulphate,  act- 
ing as  a restrainer,  enables  us  to  expose  the  plate  for  a longer 
time  than  would  be  practicable  with  a new  developer,  and 
thus  we  give  the  details  in  the  shadows  of  the  landscape 
time  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  sensitive  film  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  come  out  in  proper  gradation  on  the  nega- 
tive, the  hardening  property  of  the  restrainer  being  thus 
counterbalanced  by  the  softening  effect  of  the  longer  expo- 
sure, and  we  gain  the  great  advantage  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  strength  without  a re-development,  which  must 
always,  to  some  extent,  bury  detail  and  produce  hardness. 

I had  hoped  to  make  some  comparative  experiments,  to 
assure  myself  of  the  correctness  of  my  views,  before  ivriting 
to  you,  but  as  I am  not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  ot 
doing  so  at  present,  and  as  your  readers  can  so  easily  make 
them  for  themselves,  it  seems  better  that  I should  at  once, 
while  the  question  is  fresh  in  their  minds,  state  the  grounds 
for  my  opinion  that  in  some  cases  an  old  developer  is  better 
than  a new  one,  even  when  all  the  chemicals  used  are  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Of  course,  for  instantaneous  pic- 
tures, and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  essential  to  give  the  short- 
est possible  exposure,  a new  developer  must  be  used. — I am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Amateur. 

Switzerland,  May  4 th,  1869. 
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STABILITY  OP  GUM  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — The  question  raised  by  “ Cymbo,”  in  the 
News  ot  last  week,  as  to  the  permanency  of  gum  plates,  has 
been  satisfactorily  answered  (at  least,  theoretically)  in  your 
leading  article,  which  ought  to  dispel  any  misgivings  upon 
the  subject  from  the  minds  of  timid  photographers.  This 
opinion  I can  confirm  by  the  experience  of  six  years,  for  in 
1863  and  the  two  following  years  I took  a great  many 
negatives  by  a dry  process,  the  preservative  of  which 
consisted  principally  of  gum. 

After  reading  your  article,  I thought  it  desirable  to  look 
over  the  negatives  taken  by  this  process,  and  see  if  they 
showed  any  symptoms  of  decay.  Accordingly,  I over- 
hauled my  stock,  and  I am  glad  to  say,  that  although  the 
negatives  have  been  stored  in  a common  deal  plate-box,  and 
kept  in  a damp  room,  which  has  not  had  a fire  in  it  for 
twelve  months,  they  were  all  as  perfect  as  when  developed, 
nor  could  I find  a trace  of  injury  arising  from  the  giving 
way  of  the  film. 

I send  you  herewith  a few  prints  from  negatives  taken  in 
1863-4-5,  which  show  how  suitable  the  gum  process  is 
for  most  kinds  of  subjects,  and  I am  convinced  the  more  it  is 
worked  the  more  it  will  be  liked. — I am,  yours  truly , 

Copt  Hewick,  nr.  Ripon,  May  3rd.  Jos.  S.  Hcrst. 

[The  testimony  and  results  of  a skilful  and  experienced 
dry-plate  worker  like  Mr.  Hurst  (formerly  of  Mirtield)  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  will  help  to  set  at  rest  any  douot  on 
this  subject. — Ed.] 

WET  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A 
TEXT. 

My  Dear  Sra, — I have  read  Mr.  Whiting’s  description 
of  his  photo-camera  lucida,  and,  without  wishing  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  his  plate-protector,  which  he 
considers  “ worth  its  weight  in  gold,”  1 cannot  see  that  it 
protects  the  plate  from  the  injurious  action  of  light  better 
than  mine.  Indeed,  there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a short 
period  of  time  previous  to  placing  the  blotting-plug  on  the 
lower  end  when  a small  amount  of  light  must  enter.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  mine.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  me 
whether  the  public  take  up  mine  or  not ; but  as  Mr. 
Whiting  has  protected  his,  I trust  it  will  not  be  said,  some 
day,  that  to  make  my  camera  might  be  considered  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patent,  as  was  the  case  with  the  French 
camera,  though  it  was  made  years  after  mine  was  described 
in  the  News. 

When  I first  used  my  apparatus,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
I found  that  development  was  more  even  by  dipping  than  by 
pouring  on  to  the  plate,  and  I never  found  the  iron  developer 
lose  its  activity,  unless  when  the  nitrate  bath  became  acid. 
I also  found  that  the  light  had  no  prejudicial  effect  after 
development  had  commenced  with  an  iron  developer,  and, 
therefore,  I never  draw  up  the  plate  into  the  protector  from 
the  developing  bath,  but  loosen  the  clip,  and  leave  the 
plate  in  the  bath,  and  wash  it  in  open  daylight. — I remain, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Thomas  Barrett. 

May,  8th,  1869. 

[There  cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  Mr.  Barrett’s  priority  in 
this  matter,  as  the  description  of  his  manipulating  camera 
was  published  in  the  Photographic  News  in  October,  1858. 
The  detailed  and  illustrated  description  of  a very  complete 
and  perfect  piece  of  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  numbers 
for  the  22nd  and  29th  of  the  month  named,  by  those  desirous 
of  making  further  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Mr. 
Barrett’s  testimony  on  the  subject  of  developing  in  a bath 
is  valuable,  as  based  on  careful  experience. — Ed.] 

PHOTO-RELIEF  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Paris,  2nd  Mai,  1869,  28,  Rue  de  la  Trevise. 

Sir, — When  any  process  is  protected  by  patent  from  em- 
ployment by  the  public,  it  rests  with  any  one  to  discuss  its 
details  in  a bond  fide  manner,  and  to  consider  whether  the 


same  are  really  wholly  or  partly  new.  Your  journal  pos- 
sesses the  very  high  merit  of  impartiality,  and  is,  I believe, 
open  to  any  loyal  discussion  of  facts  without  reference  to 
personal  matters.  As  a simple  amateur,  although  a curious 
and  attentive  one,  without  any  material  interest  in  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other,  I have  deliberated  whether 
the  following  lines  do  not  indicate  the  salient  points  of  the 
Woodbury  process  ; they  are  a correct  extract  from  Becque- 
rel’s  work  on  the  “ Elements  of  Electro-chemistry”  (p.  408), 
published  by  Firmin  Didot  in  Paris  in  1843. 

11 M.  Kobbell,  of  Munich,  has  applied  the  process  of 
electrotyping  to  a description  of  engraving  of  which  we 
must  make  mention.  His  process  consists  of  making  a 
design,  and  painting  the  same  by  means  of  a brush  and  a 
transparent  colour  upon  a plate  of  silver  or  copper,  of  any 
object  which  he  wishes  to  reproduce  as  an  engraving.  The 
shadows  are  produced  by  very  thick  layers  of  colour,  the 
half-tones  by  layers  of  decreased  thickness,  and  the  high 
lights  by  the  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  altogether. 
Upon  this  design  is  formed  a covering  of  copper  sufficiently 
thick  to  resist  pressure,  and  in  this  manner  is  produced  a 
plate  in  which  the  deepest  tints  are  represented  in  intaglio. 
In  filling  the  hollows  with  a transparent  colour,  which  is 
disposed  upon  paper  by  means  of  a press,  a proof  is  obtained 
identical  with  the  original.”* 

Mr.  Woodbury  employs  bichromated  gelatine  and  pres- 
sure to  produce  the  intaglio,  but  I do  not  know  whether  he 
claims  these  two  mediums.  On  what  basis,  however,  does 
his  patent  rest?  Or,  in  other  words — the  use  of  bichro- 
mated gelatine  being  allowable — what  prevents  any  one  from 
making  use  of  the  Woodbury  process  ? 

I am  not  the  only  one,  I believe,  to  whom  this  question 
has  occurred,  and  I do  not  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
bury or  the  proprietors  of  his  patent  will  take  it  much  to 
heart  if  the  point  is  raised  in  a journal  so  widely  circulated 
and  esteemed  as  the  Photographic  News. — Agree,  monsieur, 
to  receive  my  most  sincere  salutations,  Rolloy  fils. 

[The  passage  quoted  certainly  seems  to  suggest  a similar 
idea  to  that  embodied  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process,  but  it  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  definite  to  afford  a clear  idea  of  how 
results  are  to  be  produced  ; and  the  fact  that  the  suggestion 
had  been  in  print  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a centuiy  without 
being  utilized  bears  out  this  notion.  But,  in  any  case,  we 
presume  that  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent  would  still  remain 
safe,  being  based  on  the  utilization  of  an  intaglio  plate  pro- 
duced by  photography,  for  printing  in  transparent  colour, 
and  so  obtaining  a fac-simile  of  the  photograph.  That 
thing  had  not  been  done  before,  and  that  thing  it  is,  we 
presume,  which  is  protected  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent. — 
Ed.] 


IRON  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — Among  the  many  valuable  papers  published  in 
your  invaluable  Nfws,  that  by  M.  Carey  Lea,  on  Deve- 
lopers and  Development,  in  your  last  number,  is  not  one  of 
the  least  important,  and  should  be  known  by  all  operators. 
I have  used  a developer  similar  to  his  first  formula  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  have  never  found  it  fail.  My  formula 
is  this — 

Sulphate  iron...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Glacial  acetic...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Water...  ...  ...  ..  24  fluid  ounces 

This  is  for  summer  work;  in  winter  1 simply  add  anotherhalf- 

* For  the  purpose  of  exactness  we  add  the  text  of  the  extract  In  the 
original  : — 

■«M.  Kobbell,  dc  Munich,  a appliqud  la  galvanoplastie  a un  genre  de 
gravure  dont  nous  devons  faire  mention.  Son  proedd  - consiste  A dessiner 
et  a laver  au  pinceau  avec  une  couleur  trausparente,  sur  une  plaque 
d’argent  ou  de  cuivre,  les  objets  que  Ton  veut  reproduire  en  taille-douce. 
Les  vigueurs  sont  donnetls  par  les  plus  grandes  dpaisseurs  de  couleur,  les 
demi-teintes  par  les  epaisseurs  moindres,  et  les  lumn'res  par  l’absence  de 
toute  couleur.  L’on  depose  sur  ce  dessin  une  couche  de  cuivre  assez  epaisse 
pour  roister  h la  pression  ; on  a a nsi  en  creux  les  teintes  les  plus  i'>pais*e3. 
En  remplissant  ensuite  ces  creux  d’une  couleur  trausparente,  que  l’ou  de- 
pose sur  le  papier  au  moyen  d une  presse,  on  obtient  ainsl  une  £preuye 
identique  avec  I’original.” 
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•me?  9 i iron.  and  rery  seldom  use  s.::>ioI  bet  ti?s  I it-, 
il  is  as  Mr.  Lea  states.  whet  the  bath  k oli  or  ha-  Met 

nrarh  worked  tad  freqosntiy  replenished.  a*  i then  I fad 
1 cmaae  quite  scfarlent-  I wid  not  -rs-T-re  t,n  ssy  that  this 
Qr  r doper  wU  do  equally  well  with  any  ct-lloilMu  a#  I hare 

c«Jy  -asrd  it  -wits  Hir.K  i,  and  M > »stc  and  'rul 
priacipahj  the  latter.  and  tit  latter  or. It  during  the  las 

three  Teas. 

I do  noS  always  obtain  the  asKt:  of  dsasdiy  I desire  by 

the  £rss  Aewedopment.  but  a ter  ferine  I resde-Teigip  with  a 
Trrt  small  quantity  x the  foil  swing  folatin  the  plate 
being  £rst  washed,  and  entirdy  free  of  cyan:  is  — 

Pyrogalllr  acid j drat  hit 

Ihsailied  water  10  fetid  omrs-s 

Glacial  actsk  acid  - .rarhms 

The  qnanrltT  required  to  redereho  a lilr-phte  is  trotl 
half  an  yau»  — Tr-  . WTl^  5 or  6 drop;  -if  the  thrate  hath 
added  preTirras  to  potring  it  on  the  plate.  Ttk  should 
proin*  the  required  density  is  from  ten  to  thirty  sector*  is. 

I may  metitl  ni  that  1 take  an  old  worker  wp  nitrate  hath, 
or  a portion  of  can-.,  ana  redone  it  to  a 1 i-rne  spin  ion, 
and  use  it  with  the  pyra.  Another  method  I follow,  espe- 
cially in  wniter.  or  rgT  dr  I]  weather,  and  what  I ca  l 
leering.  is.  after  the  feist  dewelopment.  wash  the  thane  well, 
poor  ns  u a few  drops  oe  ttie  lS-c-5.1  nitrate  snictioa.  let  it 
new  ah  ewer  the  plane,  and  then  apply  the  iron  as  at  dost 
In  a had  light  I ret  a goad  recatm  by  this  method  * re : 
all  others  fail  This.  I belief”,  is  Mr.  Wilson  s plan  a: 
le*st,hk  a m:<£  .5raaon  of  his. 

As  a rery  are  re  fading  seems  to  hare  gas  abroad  ar-.rst 
axing  with  cyanide,  allow  me  to  scare  my  i-eidef  that  it 
ras  nothing  no  do  with  the  crarkirr  ::  r.ms  thr  :■  atae 
lies  more  with  tn:  k.rd  of  ramisr  csed.  than  ir  tne  ixing. 
Abort  iocr  years  ago  I had  a cal  ion  of  Tarsi  I me.  a 
Looioe.  honse  ; it  was  eery  low  in  prise,  bet  very  costly  I 
frond  : re  :r  :i-  - r i as  ref  — . - 

tT-e»s  1 ranted  with  it  wem  iestr-oyei  by  ti-  r.ms  cracking 
at  last  ay  sttspieiaE.  was  artoosed.  I care  it  ip.  used  the 
.American  and  sometimes  the  French  rirrish  and  I are 
: ’ • : i r .•  - • - ill  . . -••.•-  ' — 

Toms  respeartirlly,  Jas.  Pat-ssox. 

Jfn  Sri,  1 >13. 


in  ado-aare.  and  the  prints  pro dared  by 
s_Te*  After  expossre  is  The  -'r.-mas  th- 
an! the*  Mmhtry  rt-i.  r y wr-rk 
a I wash  and  d-r  theft  . m-£trer 


dark  -j 


means  of  mt-are  of 
r-nrts  a**  w^rei  _i 
toy  obsnix  a soa 
art  take  mem  uto 


sm_  wliem.  t t 


wttr 


•*wr  to  each  sc  toe  prepared  pica: os.  Tr 
» : arc  as  the  resnis  a-  proiorei  I pae 


the  af 
the  mode  if 


CARBOV  PRDTTTSG  AT  MnW.'ASTlE. 

Sca.  — Permit  me  to  mention  in  mere  tree  to  a cc*.  .e— 
spoBdent  s wish  to  Swan  s Carbon  Fritting  lisra:  ..-met! 
at  Ae-wmsaie.  pti-iishea  ia  the  last  i.nbe  of  y ear  dewrsah 
that  the  esCarlish men t in  qaestoor  befsstgs  n.  r-.rely  to 
the  Ant  try  pe  Printing  and  Pnb’ishlrc  C—  pay,  x 
T: nr  »::  to  t i:  ;r  Mr  Swai  - mat;  ..  rtrs 

aco  — I am.  sir.  failkfiUy  yons. 

H.  llrtiiT  FA.A_  Asststari  Se.reurr. 

5.  3*yma-ka,  Lzmdv m,  &K,  _Va?  Lira.  lkd?. 


rt»e  a.  t yel-iw  _rrn  I tmtare  a 
feme  pom  one  x earr  pc mi  whim 
reqnrreal  af  the  same  ccaonr  as  xi 
bsirh  aad  hair  of  the  aaodeis.  anr 
I trv  r dry  as  soon  as  passable,  tr  rrisr  rr  tto> 
ro-reepor  f 

in*  a ste-n^.  Vwtt  and  aSe-rwtrir  .rr:  water  witeae  tner  reman, 
f*  the  spare  wf  or-  h*r.  Trey  are  the*  .nmssei  ti  a cold 
Meiac  oath,  ahieh  biack=n*  «nri  parts  wi»e  it  k itereasary. 
•s:  rraaes  and  s :t=ns  the  other  r*om:>ts  as  t:  rsndec  them 
more  rarmorjors  F.raTy.  I ft  and  let  the  T~rtTs  r-rt:  n a 
large  oath  cor.ii.rizc  a Strle  ■ t cate.' 

The  Sacaesy  exaninei  aL  . _enh  s troas.  and  thankei  ~t  ~t« 
f r kk  conmm : ctmat. 

M.  lira  taf  dhaLurax.  of  Wy_  Snw.  ia  far- 
wardmg  a oasica*  tt’  pr.tt s far  the  ‘-rry-rr-oir-  -rri-»f 
adiress&d  a :-tr  rena^ks  an  the  ennui  T~ment  at  •■  a--y  t-.. rrt 
enr  i^rs  in  smii  - as  a means  . : sit : - y nftset  _rrr. 

M.  GaTTEx  f ewarded  twr  trarsuansm  icons  to:i  rarer 
s osnes  :c  aertrns  It  any  rc-oreas  ; 

- . ■ - - - - f • : - --  I; 

wer-  sent  in  If  rnmpece  for  the  specs*!  me  dad 

M_  imxi  prestmte  Lmtheiame  rfMAa-v  srof  ~z  ~Zi  *ir 

tt  —a:  is — • ratier  .-  ti  e.. 

ph3aacrar>hy. 

M : :th  ies.'Xiii.Xii  exhiicred  some  maps  taken  by  a 
t 'it-mn.xn.i-ur  pro:  res  :r  w’ura  ire  t an  mat  u;  rrorc  s 

laid  o;  m npsn  the  su»e  tr  rertnary  r - r sc  m:  no 

rtSsttlty  s enpemeaseii  m sac-seqaenhy  srciytrc  the  rtider  s» 

the  s»*.  * 

A i'ES?i,tt;  KamunteisoBe  denars  s’  J L imeits  s 
rcoreas.  :y  wsjek  meears  carom  per  is  are  orcamed  rp:r  a f >r. 

. r.  .•  ' . ; 

M_  o rssir  t in  the  name  a?  JflL  -tcrtl  and  Ca.  presented 
a MLtct-ai  a prints  leadarei  by  the  ~ oocnnry  icocesa. 
and  detailed  the  Ttmoss  mauoLiarions  it  whirr  thes  -w-  tee* 
p-ocDoei.  _ 

It.  *.r  iett  repxxed  noon  the  emuoyroent  I some  woodsa 
dishes  ctatei  w.ir  T-arrrs^.  which  had  been  proposed  fre  roe  by 
fMgnfbaak^  AhMwTbhl  l.MertsMedte  he 
tep;  one  ftf  these  ntens.1-  xMei  wtth  bqxids.  sari  as  iyp-t- 
sut rtte.  rr_ : at. i srlpratr  .-:  i m ; : isr  s it  ism.tr.: 

mil.-  ::-:::tmi:  m^oliir:  nn:r.  _.-L 

ore  deemed 


3L  G-ohert 
as  rttrrrr. 


y:::rA~izis  :i  ,§trirtifs. 

Fxcxcx  ie.'rxujitf  Skott. 

A rut  > i x the  Society  was  held  tr  tie  i:  ti.  M ?m:-c 

m the  chair. 

The  Passmen  anrorroe-i  the  de-air  oe  the  Mtrqnk  af 
Lahorie.  »e  cf  the  aarheeu  isspues  of  thrergrariy.  tri  _ke- 
*rse  as  ccrcma.  f-  ^ertic  tt  toe  bomery 

1L  Dtti55I  wssfitei  a sqy  of  his  work,  itiurjfitre 
/rwtifw  war  lr*oA  which  has  new  reached  its  nrih  year. 

M.  1 M L—  Casrvor.  ef  Xersi  de  ia  Fiwntera,  ftewardei  a 
roller t- oi  af  pascre  pens  tawioeJ  with  vantrrs  transparent 
r:.  to  -i  . . . ' ' - t : — . - r : - 

the  wet  roll  oh  tw  icoseaa.  and  orcar  my  necatiTes  in  the  tc- 
imary  rnannec  V! bee  dry  and  raradsti-r  I pr.at  a test  proof 

£ the  ori-narr  manner : and  i:  the  holts  are  somewhat  to: 
patip  force*.-;  toe  same  by  nceriiaf.'  My  paper  s prepared 


hrsids  art&d  rpot  the o*rmsr.  hrwewec.  and  he  had 
it  expedient  it  emplry  the  hath  fx  sdlT=r  sb-rhona 
rmsadered  the  rctsts  stmaiM  for  sari  qrrhw 
it.tr  wast  er  ii 

?L  1 iTiVTi  tt-nm-i::  ! tr  the  Society  the  resrrits  :c 
some  nT-esncarons  w'urn  he  had  msc  ritee-d  wnn  reference  to 
the  eo'ererty  af  atkhe  laments  ares,  and  the  densities  if  soct- 
nnas  rtnkbed  by  thesis  salts.  He  demtnscmei  e rpeemen:- 
aly  a serrhie  metnni  which  throrci  the  medrnt  ac  heat, 
dtstmctisned  at  once  herweei  the  b-rirnmaie  x preasi  and 
the  ,'tctfsxoirf  salt  x urmiL 

M_  :e  otiTii:  tasei  i itssr.-c  as  tr  the  destrarmiT  x 
nhdkfSl^fki ■ nfanaK h fWnfkie  Maty.ial 
tiaredthe  sia  ::  a itnirei  tranrs  a:  it:  usposai  x the  bom  err 
tt  wards  dert-kwnc  ut  stress  whri  tr  rr:  se  mi— ri. 

TV  r roreemrs  then  term  naaed. 

ik-’ToiUKK  Sottrtr  :j  usnts. 

Tax  usual  amihy  meemr  was  held  i*  the  A—rtiermal 
- . - - - - 
riisnx  F i>  m the  aha  r 
The  mn  ties  x a pet  to  one  meehtr  were  read  and  ronirtuei. 
n.  i.:  rr;  : it-  . - - - . m •-->  :ie 

Snrtr  -lnaa  A_  J.  Mifcwib.  t.  Ctt,  C.  S.  Dtiw 
pom  Aifred  mrchss.  W.  -Vamtcht  r Trcke.  and  'apearx 

TV  CAartxax  explained  that  Mr.  .'rinstn  was  rrewentsvd 
:y  i yoriii  ir1  . - - _ • i :~i:- 

nr  an  that  x-aasdre.  be  woal  i ir  s at  the  next  ms<etrtc. 

I laths  — twss the  Sscietaa;  wM  wai  Mr 

whirl  had  been  itrwardesi 

After  the  nat*er  had  Seer  ream  and  sotte  c 
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Mr.  Griggs  exhibited  a fine  photo-engraving  by  Gamier, 
Holbein’s  “Dance of  Death,”  in  facsimile,  photo-lithographed  by 
Mr.  A.  Brot  hers,  and  a photo-lithograph,  of  which  he  distributed 
copies,  produced  by  himself  from  an  old  print  after  Rubens,  the 
negative  by  Dr.  Diamond. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  ho  had  often  regretted  that 
ladies  so  seldom  attended  tho  meetings  of  the  Society.  Ho 
■was  glad  to  see  two  present  at  that  meeting,  and  one  of  them, 
Mrs.  Cameron,  wished  to  say  a few  words  to  the  members. 

Mrs.  Cameron  wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  members  as 
to  the  cause  of  cracking  in  the  film  of  some  of  her  negatives. 
She  produced  a large  negative  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  taken  in 
April,  1867,  which  was  now,  she  stated,  together  with  many 
others,  covered  with  honeycomb-bko  cracks.  The  collodion 
film  appeared  to  be  cracked  underneath  the  varnish,  the  latter 
being  intact.  About  forty  of  her  negatives  had  suffered  in 
tho  same  way  during  the  last  two  years,  the  injury  taking 
place  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  She  formerly  had  used 
Perry's  collodion,  but  since  ho  had  made  it  thinner,  to  suit  cards, 
she  had  used  chiefly  that  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  some  by  Mr. 
Brading,  of  Newport. 

A long  conversation  and  examination  of  the  negatives  fol- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  cracks 
were  through  varnish  as  well  as  collodion,  and  that  they  often 
resulted  from  the  use  of  Soehnee  varnish. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  as  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  he, 
perhaps,  ought  to  say  a few  words.  Cracks  in  the  collodion  film 
had,  unfortunately,  been  occasionally  seen  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  collodion  process,  no  matter  what  collodion  or 
what  varnish  had  been  used,  without  the  fault  boing  due  to 
either,  but  rather  to  the  ircorapitability  of  the  same  two 
simples  when  used  in  conjunction.  Changes  of  temperature 
and  moisture  would  also,  doubtless,  h ive  their  effect.  A photo- 
grapher of  considerable  eminence  and  large  experience  had 
recently  told  him  that  he  found  that  negatives  wrapped  in 
paper  never  cracked,  whilst  similar  negatives  put  away  in 
plate-boxes  did  so.  Ho  believed  that  where  the  collodion  was 
made  thick,  with  a view  to  secure  dense  negativt-s,  the  tendency 
to  crack  was  increased,  the  thickness  of  the  film  affecting,  of 
courso,  its  contractibilitv  ; and  this  might  sometimes  account 
for  some  negatives  produced  with  the  same  materials  and 
apparently  under  the  same  circumstances  cracking,  whilst 
others  remained  perfect.  Ho  believed  that  Mr.  Perry's  collodion, 
to  which  Mrs.  Cameron  had  referred,  was  a thin  collodion. 

Mrs.  Cameron  interposed  to  say  that  perhaps  the  fact  that 
she  had  often  used  the  plates  over  and  over  again  might  have 
conduced  to  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  undoubtedly  dirty  or  damp  plates  would 
conduce  to  such  a result.  He  feared  that  under  some  circum- 
stances all  varnishes  were  liable  to  tho  same  injury.  When 
Dr.  Diamond  introduced  amber  varnish,  he  (Mr.  Thomas) 
believed  that  it  was  quite  free  from  liability  to  such  a defect;  but 
lie  had  since  found  some  films  crack  which  were  varnished  with 
it.  He  thought  that  difference  in  contractibility  between  the 
two  films  was  the  cause  of  cracKing,  and  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
effectually  guard  against  it. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  said  that  the  films  had  cracked  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  underall  circumstancesof  temperaturo  and  humidity,  and  all 
tho  films  had  cracked,  he  understood,  and  not  one  now  and  then. 

Mrs.  Cameron  said  she  had  taken  about  606  negatives 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  during  the  last  two  years  about 
45  of  these  had  cracked. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  as  Mrs.  Cameron  resided  at  Fresh- 
water her  residence  would  be  subjected,  during  certain  winds, 
to  breezes  bringing  much  saline  matter,  and  consequent  mois- 
ture, and  it  was  to  this,  he  had  no  doubt,  the  cracks  were  due. 
The  best  modo  of  preventing  the  effect  of  tho  damp  was,  he 
believed,  to  pack  the  negatives  up  in  paper  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  plate-boxes.  At  one  time,  when  he  kept  his  negatives 
in  plate-boxes,  he  had  a number  of  them  cracked,  but.  had  not 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  since  he  had  kept  the  negatives 
wrapped  in  paper.  Referring  to  Mrs.  Cameron’s  negatives,  the 
appearance  at  first  justified  her  impression  that  it  was  the  col- 
lodion only,  and  not  the  varnish  also,  which  was  cracked. 
This  he  would  demonstrate  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a little 
soot.  [Mr.  Blanchard  did  so,  and  tho  soot  at  once  filled  up 
the  cracks,  and  made  the  negative  capable  of  printing  without 
showing  the  cracks.] 

After  Mrs.  Cameron  had  expressed  thanks  for  this  hint, 

Mr.  Hooper  suggested  that  one  of  the  causes  of  cracking 


was  moisture  on  the  plate  from  the  breath  coming  near  and 
condonsingon  large  plates  during  the  operation  of  coating  with 
collodion.  He  also  confirmed  the  statements  as  to  tho  superi- 
ority of  the  plan  of  keepiug  negatives  wrapped  in  paper. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  pointed  out  that  some  kinds  of  glass  suffered 
from  a change  technically  called  “sweating  a certain  exuda- 
tion appeared  on  the  surface,  caused  by  excess  of  alkali  in  the 
manufacture.  It  was  impossible  to  wipe  such  glass  clean,  and 
the  prosenco  of  this  exudation,  causing  dampness,  might  bo 
the  probable  cause  of  cracking.  Glass  in  this  condition  might 
be  cleaned  by  tho  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1 part  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  4 parts  of  water. 

Mr  Hart  confirmed  the  idea  that  the  cracking  was  due  to 
moisture,  and  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  a steam 
pipe  in  his  establishment,  the  walls  had  become  damp  on  one 
occasion.  Tho  films  of  the  negatives  in  a cupboard  in  the 
room  all  rose  in  ridges,  finally  causing  cracks. 

Mr.  Howard  said  his  experience  was  confirmatory.  He 
attached  considerable  importance  to  warming  the  plate  tho- 
roughly before  varuisl’ing,  so  as  to  drive  off  all  moisture,  and 
after  varnishing,  so  as  to  drive  off  all  trace  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Hart  said  the  latter  plan  was  obviously  an  important 
caution,  inasmuch  as  nny  trace  of  alcohol  left,  having  a great 
affinity  for  water,  would  absorb  moisturo  from  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  F.  Eliot  confirmed  tho  statements  ns  to  the  superiority 
of  paper  packing  over  plate  boxes,  and  suggested  that  tho 
paper  should  be  made  waterproof  with  gutta-percha,  boiled 
linseed  oil,  or  similar  substances.  He  cautioned  members 
against  using  old  newspaper  for  such  packing  as  being  unsafe. 
He  found  brown  paper  best. 

After  a few  words  from  the  Chairman,  and  a voto  of  thanks, 

Capt.  Lyon  read  a brief  nccount  of  photographic  exper.- 
ences  in  India,  and  exhibited  the  finest  collection  of  Indian 
photographs  which  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman,  in  making  some  commonts  on  the  subject, 
incidentally  referred  to  a great  balloon,  now  exhibiting  in  Ash- 
burnham  Park,  and  invited  photographers  interested  in  photo- 
graphing from  a height  of  1,600  feet,  in  a balloon  kept  station- 
ary, to  make  a trial.  lie  would  assure  them  facilities. 

Messrs.  Schmerl  and  Ellis  exhibited  some  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  photographic  enamels  by  Horr  Greiner,  of  Apulda. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  prize  prints  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association.  He  said  that  prizes  of 
eighty-five  guiueas  value  had  been  awarded  to  them.  The 
prizes  could  be  seen  by  any  member  interested  in  the  matter 
by  calling  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  council  hail  that  night  appointed 
a committee  to  watch,  and,  if  necessary,  take  action  upon,  a 
Bill,  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  relating  to  artistic  copyright. 
He  understood  that,  in  that  Bill,  at  present,  there  were  pro- 
visions which  might  be  very  injurious  to  photographers.  This 
committee  would  desire  to  see  that  proper  provision  were  made 
alike  for  protecting  the  photographer  and  the  public  in  relation 
to  tho  copyright  in  portrait  negatives.  He  would  bo  glad  if 
members  would  communicate  suggestions  on  tho  subject  to 
Dr.  Mann,  15,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


North  London  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Myddelton  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  Goslett  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a former  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
In  the  absence  of  a paper,  the  meeting  resolvod  itself  into  a 
conversaziono,  Mr.  Benson’s  Photographers’  Register,  and  some 
Obernetter  prints,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  forming  tho  chief 
subjects  of  attention  ; after  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  WeJnesdav  evening,  May  5th.  Mr. 
James  Ross,  George  Street,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  got  through,  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  “ Printing  Photographs  on  Ivory  by 
Various  Methods”  was  read  by  Mr.  William  M‘Craw,  in  which 
he  explained  three  different  modes  of  accomplishing  the  object 
referred  to.  In  the  courso  of  the  remarks  which  followed, 
much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  almost  total  desuetude  of 
the  beautiful  art  of  ivory  miniature  painting,  and  hopes  ? ere 
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expressed  that  the  methods  Mr.  M‘Craw  had  explained  might 
be  of  great  service  in  wedding  the  truth  of  photography  to  the 
beauty  of  miniature  painting.  At  the  close  of  an  interesting 
discussion,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  M'C’raw. 

Various  donations  of  prints  to  the  Society’s  album  were 
made,  and  examples  of  printing  on  new  kinds  of  prepared 
papers  were  exhibited. — Scotsman. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  Tuesday,  the 
7tli  inst.,  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  James  Glaisher, 
Esq..  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected : 
Geo.  Dundas,  Esq.;  B.  Greene,  Esq.;  J.  A.  Prout,  Esq.,  B.A.; 
G.  W.  I).  Green,  Esq. ; Capt.  II.  E.  White;  F.  S.  Teesdale, 
Esq. ; A.  R.  Hunt,  Esq. ; C.  Harrison,  Esq. ; Miss  Curaby. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  following 
prizes,  amounting  in  value  to  about  eighty  pounds  : — A large 
silver  goblet — J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq  ; a silver  goblet — Lieut. 
Senior;  a ditto  ditto— D.  Pudumgee,  Esq : a ditto  ditto — W. 
Baily,  Esq  ; a ditto  ditto — F.  Beasley,  Esq;  a silver  mounted 
claret  jug — Capt.  Bankart;  a ditto  ditto — Lieut.  Senior;  a 
ditto  ditto — W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.;  a ditto  ditto— A.  Booty, 
E^. ; a ditto  ditto — E.  R.  Hall,  Esq. ; a ditto  ditto — F.  E. 
Currey,  Esq. ; a large  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  with 
silver  name  plate — Major  Gresley  ; a ditto  ditto — J.  G.  Hyde,. 
Esq.;  a ditto  ditto— E.  Milsom,  Esq.;  a ditto  ditto— J.  H 
Ritchie,  Esq. ; an  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco — J.  fl. 
Ravensh  iw,  Esq. ; a ditto  ditto — t . S.  Schwate,  Esq. ; a ditto 
ditto — Rev.  J.  Freke  ; a ditto  ditto— R.  Murray,  Esq. ; a revolv- 
ing stereoscope — J.  V.  K.  Moss,  Esq. 

The  Council  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  prizes,  and 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  be  kept  on  view  throughout  the  following  week. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  meeting  that  he  had 
received  a reply  from  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  stating  that  his  Lord- 
ship  would  “ feel  much  pleasure  in  becoming  a member  of  the 
Council.” 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SLalk  ia  tbe  £tubia. 

Obituary. — Another  of  the  veterans  of  photography  has 
passed  away.  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  died  on  the  oth 
instant.  He  was  an  early  calotypist,  and  one  of  Dr.  Diamond's 
earliest  pupils  in  the  collodion  process.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a vice-president.  He  continued  a member  until  his 
death,  and  contributed  to  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society. 

The  Newcastle  Carbon  Printing  Establishment.— It 
should  be  stated  that  the  Carbon  Priuting  Establishment  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  which  a contributor  described  in  our  last 
as  that  of  Mr.  Swan,  is  now,  in  reality,  that  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  to  whom  all  interest  in  the  Patent  and  its  working 
belongs. 

Albumeno-chloride  of  Silver  for  Printing  on 
Painter’s  Canvas,  ktc. — A correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing as  a good  workable  formula  for  this  process  : — “ Take  1 
drachm  of  fresh  white  of  egg,  1 ounce  of  distilled  water,  and 
60  grains  of  chloride  ot  ammonium  or  other  chlorides.  Put 
this  solution  in  a 2-ounce  bottle,  shake  well,  and  pour  out  into 
a mortar,  and  get  rid  of  air-bubbles.  Take  nitrate  of  silver 
60  grains  in  1.  ounce  of  distilled  water  ; when  dissolved,  pour 
this  sensitive  solution  into  the  mortar  containing  the  above 
salting  solution,  carefully,  before  it  ceases  to  precipitate;  settle; 
decant  the  water,  and  leave  the  albumeno-chloride  of  silver  in 
the  mortar  half  dry  or  wet.  Drop  2 drops  of  80-grain  silver 
solution  into  this,  and  grind  with  a pestle  until  the  mass 
assumes  the  condition  of  cream.  Apply  to  the  surface  of  the 
canvas  by  the  method  observed  in  house  painting.  When  the 
whole  surface  is  coated,  cross  and  recross  the  brush  streaks 
until  an  even  coating  is  secured,  when  the  albumeno-chloride 
of  silver  should  be  laid  oft  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  the 
brush-marks  finally  removed  with  a grainer’s  badger  or 
softening  brush.  Then  dry  before  the  fire.  Print  under  a 
negative  in  the  usual  way.  Wash  in  plain  water.  Tone  in 
gold-toning,  and  fix  in  a hypo  solution  as  usual.” 


Velocipedes  and  Photography.— The  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  referring  to  the 
velocipede  mania,  says  ; — “ I cannot  permit  this  letter  to  leave 
my  hands  without  entering  a protest  against  the  now  popular 
mania  of  velocipede  riding,  which  muscular  sport— one  that 
requires  more  legs  than  brains — I regret  to  announce,  has  cap- 
tivated one  of  our  shining  lights — no  less  a luminary  than  the 
veritable  author  of  a series  of  serio-comic  letters  well  known 
to  all,  a few  years  since,  as  the  * Adventures  and  Experience  of 
Daddy  Lo-:g  Legs.’  Your  correspondent  protested  when  he 
first  beheld  said  gentleman  astride  of  one  of ‘them  things.' 
It  was  lost,  however,  as  the  said  ‘ two-wheeler  ’ declared  it  was 
the  very  thing  for  a photographer  to  get  about  upon  ; he  in- 
tended having  a rack  behind  to  carry  bis  traps,  and  other  fine 
theories  which  may  do  to  dream  about,  but  will  never  come 
into  use  photographically.” 

Reproducing  Negatives  by  Collodio-Chloeide  of 
Silver. — Dr.  Vogel  says,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer-. 
“ Since  Obernetter  introduced  h:s  collodio-chloride  of  silver 
paper,  there  have  appeared  many  similar  preparations,  all  of 
which,  however,  had  the  drawback  that  the  film  was  apt  to 
leave  the  paper,  and  the  pictures  were  easily  injured.  A Mr. 
Ost,  in  Vienna,  has  retently  prepared  a collodio-chloride  of 
silver  with  which  he  makes  paper  free  from  this  fault,  and 
which  even  permits  the  entire  removal  of  the  film  from  the 
paper,  and  its  transfer  to  glass  or  porcelain.  Mr.  Ost  has  made 
faultless  positives  on  glass  of  a size  of  twenty  inches,  and,  by 
repeating  the  process,  has  produced  new  negatives  of  such  ex- 
cellence that  they  can  be  u-ed  a3  the  original  plates.  Such  a 
process  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  reproduction  or  multipli- 
cation of  rare  negatives;  as,  for  instance,  landscapes,  or  the 
portraits  of  deceased  persons.  The  original  negr.tive  can  of 
course  be  retouched,  likewise  the  positive  ; and  we  will  finally 
obtain  a negative  in  which  all  the  results  of  the  different  re- 
touches are  incorporated.  Mr.  Herzog,  in  Bremen,  a well- 
known  landscape  photographer,  reproduces  all  his  stereos  by 
this  process,  and  only  prints  from  the  duplicated  negative.” 

Preparations  for  the  Season. — The  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  refers  to  preparations 
amongst  professional  portraitists  in  New  York  for  the  coming 
season.  The  hint  to  make  such  preparations  by  renewal  of 
specimens,  &c.,  is  one  which  is  worth  the  attention  of  all 
portraitists.  He  says : “ The  bright  spring  sun  has  had  its 
effect  upon  photographers  as  well  as  upon  their  wives ; the 
yearly  mania  of  cleaning  has  extended  its  sway  as  far  as  the 
| gallery  and  reception  rooms  of  the  craft,  where  we  see  new 
carpeting,  new  accessories,  washed  windows,  and  every  other 
sign  by  which  evidence  of  renewed  and  vigorous  life  tells  its 
etory.” 

Absorption  of  Light  by  the  ArR. — Professor  H.  Wild  has 
continued  his  interesting  investigations  upon  this  subject  in 
Germany,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  highly 
remarkable,  the  Scientific  Review  states.  He  finds  that  dry 
air  is  rather  more  transparent  than  damp  air,  though  common 
observation  of  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  after  a shower, 
or  in  dry  weather  without  fog,  would  induce  a contrary  belief. 
He  gives  for  the  coefficient  of  dry  air,  quite  exempt  from  dust 
in  suspension,  and  seen  through  a thickness  of  one  meter  at  10° 
C.,  and  719  millimetres  of  pressure,  a — 099 178.  In  air  like- 
wise deprived  ot  dust,  at  13°  C.  and  719  m.m.  pressure  but 
saturated  with  damp,  a = 0 99030.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  in  ordinary  circumstances  dust  in  suspension  in  the  air 
diminishes  its  transparency  in  a very  marked  manner,  and  that 
if  the  atmosphere  appears  more  transparent  after  a shower,  it 
is  because  it  is  cleansed  of  this  dust,  aud  net,  as  some  have 
thought,  because  it  is  saturated  with  damp. 

Telegraphing  in  Fac-simile — A provincial  contemporary 
says : — “ An  invention,  not  many  removes  from  one  for  tele- 
graphing a portrait,  is  said  by  the  Post  to  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Meyer,  an  official  engaged  in  the  French  telegraphic 
service.  He  has  discovered  a plan  for  telegraphing  fac-simile. 
The  details  are  not  given,  but  if  what  is  published  is  fact,  the 
new  system  is  as  wonderful  as  the  electric  telegraph  itself. 
There  is  no  transmitter  wanted  ; the  sender  of  the  despatch  is 
his  own  clerk.  The  message  itself  does  the  duty  of  the  inter- 
preter, and  controls  the  electrical  power  so  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  faithful.  ‘That  which  the  Meyer  system  gives  us  is 
not  a copy  more  or  less  exact  of  the  message  sent  to  us  ; it  is 
the  fac-simile  of  our  correspondent's  writing,  so  that,  thanks 
to  this  apparatus,  telegraphic  despatches  will  present,  so  far  as 
regards  exactitude  aud  authenticity,  all  the  guarantees  now 
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found  in  postal  communications.’  If  this  be  not  an  enigma, 
and  do  not  refer  to  some  kind  of  cipher— and  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  it  does — Mr.  Meyer  will  be  among  the  famous 
of  the  future.  We  are  further  told  that  the  apparatus  is  at  work 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  lines  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles,  and  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  will  soon  be  provided 
with  it.” 

Misuse  of  Photography. — At  Bow  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
Sydney  Powell,  of  31,  Chandos  Street,  photographer,  was 
charged  with  selling  indecent  prints  and  pictures.  Mr.  Abrams 
appeared  for  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Parker,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  E division,  went  in  plain  clothes  to  the  prisoner’s  shop  on 
Monday,  accompanied  by  a person  who  was  known  to  the  pri- 
soner as  a customer,  and  was  shown  a quantity  of  obscene 
photographic  slides  and  two  oil  paintings.  The  latter,  though 
most  filthy,  were  executed  with  great  ability.  They  purchased 
a few  of  the  photographs  (one  of  them  comparatively  harm- 
less), and  the  prisoner  asked  Mr.  Parker  if  he  thought  he 
could  find  him  a customer  for  the  two  oil  paintings,  the  price 
of  which  was  £105.  Mr.  Parker  said  perhaps  he  could,  and 
called  the  next  day  with  Chamberlain,  also  of  the  E division, 
and  also  in  private  clothes,  who,  after  seeing  the  paintings, 
bid  first  20  and  then  50  guineas.  The  prisoner  replied,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  take  less  than  the  price  already  men 
tioned — 100  guineas.  They  asked  to  look  at  some  prints,  but 
he  said  he  had  sent  them  all  away  on  the  previous  day ; he 
could  get  them  anything  they  might  order,  but  he  would  not 
keep  any  in  the  house  in  future.  He  explained  that  he  was 
obliged  to  bo  cautious,  because  the  police  were  getting  very 
sharp.  Parker  then  produced  his  warrant,  apprehended  the 
prisoner,  and  seized  the  two  oil  paintings  and  a large  quantity 
of  obscene  photographic  slides.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abrams, 
who  said  he  should  be  able  to  give  a good  defence  on  the 
merits,  the  prisoner  was  remanded  ; but  Mr.  Abram’s  applica- 
tion for  the  prisoner’s  application  to  bail  was  refused. — Times. 

Photographic  Presentation  to  Captain  Shaw. — The 
firemen  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  have,  at  tho  incitement 
and  with  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Mr.  D.  B.  .Tames,  the 
photographer  of  Cannon  Street,  presented  Captain  Shaw  with 
a musical  album,  fittingly  embellished  with  portraits  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  Brigade.  In  accepting  the  teslimonial  of  per- 
sonal regard  and  esprit  de  corps.  Captain  Shaw  mentioned  that 
he  had  long  desired  to  possess  such  a collection,  but  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  so  many  good  likenesses  had  seemed  to 
him  insurmountable. — Daily  Telegraph. 


Comsgoubtuts. 

James  Maycock. — A tendency  in  the  practice  of  photography  to 
produce  inflammation  of  the  eyes  has  not  come  under  our  atten- 
tion ; but  if  a tendency  to  such  inflammation  existed,  we  can  readily 
conceive  that  it  might  be  aggravated  by  the  fumes  arising  from 
collodion,  especially  if  the  collodion  were  old  and  made  with 
methylated  solvents.  A little  care,  and  ventilation  of  the  dark 
room,  might,  we  think,  quite  remedy  this.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vapour  of  ether  is  heavy,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  dark  room  should  therefore  contain  facility  for  ventilation 
through  the  floor  as  well  as  by  the  windows  or  roof.  2.  Since  you 
succeed  so  satisfactorily  with  the  oxymel,  we  cannot  recommend 
you  to  change. 

Gallic  Acid. — A saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  consists  of  about 
4 grains  of  the  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water.  After  development,  the 
print  may  be  placed  in  ordinary  water.  2.  A good,  soft  negative 
is  required  for  producing  enlargements;  not  a transparency. 
3.  You  will  find  instructions  for  producing  transparencies  on  wet 
collodion  in  our  Year-Book  for  1868. 

W.  Hall  (Brighton),  writing  on  Mr.  Sarony’s  photo-crayons,  states 
that  he  was  prepared  to  buy  the  designs  to  the  extent  of  £1,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  £5.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Sarony’s  patent,  from  which  we  make  some  extracts, 
in  order  to  point  out  that  they  are  based  on  misapprehension.  He 
says : — “ Now,  sir,  I hold  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ; 
but  to  me  it  is  incomprehensible  how  a leading  artist  like 
Sarony — a man  who  has  reaped  a fair  share  of  the  golden  harvest, 
which  others  have  sown — should  claim  an  exclusive  right — for 
what  ? An  invention  ! Is  it  worthy  of  the  name  Rather  say 
a little  dodge,  which  has  cost  him  neither  waste  of  money  nor 
waste  of  brains.  What  has  the  profession  come  to,  if  its  magnates 
resort  tosuch  a little  shift  to  raise  the  wind  P To  many  of  the 


profession  the  principle  is  not  new ; but,  I admit,  the  thanks  of 
all  are  due  to  him  for  improvement,  and  for  proving  to  the  public 
what  only  men  in  his  position  can  easily  do,  that  this  system  has 
its  merits  ; but  to  admit  that  he  is  entitled  to  levy  black  mail  for 
anything  that  he  has  done,  I do  not.  It  is  a manifest  injustice  to 
the  profession,  and  he  is  unworthy  of  his  name  and  high  position.” 

A moment’s  reflection  must  convince  our  coirespondent  that  such 
ideas  and  such  language  are  absurdly  unjust.  A sitter  might  as 
justly  charge  our  correspondent  with  using  the  beautiful  art  of 
photography  as  a means  of  levying  black  mail  upon  his  customers. 
Mr.  Sarony  has  introduced  a style  of  portrait  which  had  not  been 
done  before,  and  has  patented  the  mode  of  producing  it.  He  offers 
this  method  of  working  to  photographers  on  terms  which  he  thinks 
will  remunerate  him,  and  not  one  of  them  is  under  any  necessity 
of  adopting  it  unless  he  can  make  it  pay.  Surely,  then,  it  is  in 
in  the  worst  of  taste  to  express  annoyance  at  Mr.  Sarony’s  terms. 

If  they  had  been  exorbitant,  he  would  have  had  a right  to  fix 
them  as  he  chose  ; but  as  the  price  of  the  designs  for  backing  is 
really  very  moderate  indeed,  it  is,  we  think,  in  the  last  degree  unfair 
to  abuse  him.  Those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  a licence  are  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  position  as  they  were  before  Mr.  Sarony  obtained 
a pafent.  They  then  could  not  produce  such  portraits,  because  the 
thing  was  unknown ; now  they  cannot  produce  them,  because  the 
right  to  do  so  belongs  to  another,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  pay 
for  a share  of  that  right. 

Novus. — The  Philadelphia  Photographer  is  always  illustrated. 
Its  price  is  half  a dollar  (about  2s.)  each  number.  It  is  published 
monthly.  The  Photographische  Mittheilungea,  published  ir% 
Berlin,  and  the  Photographische  Correspoudenz,  published  in 
Vienna,  are  frequently  illustrated ; the  latter,  in  some  form  or 
other,  generally  so.  We  believe  you  can  get  any  of  them  through 
Trubner,  of  Paternoster  Row. 

W.  V.  Foster.— We  believe  that  Mr.  Whiting’s  camera  is  made 
up  to  12  by  10,  but  our  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  more  suitable 
for  smaller  sizes.  We  believe  that  it  is  his  intention  to  adver- 
tise it,  but  we  are  not  certain ; we  are  not  in  possession  of  any 
business  particulars,  and  have  not  the  maker’s  address. 

Amateur. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  skies,  when  stopped  out  with 
water  colour,  to  peel  off  the  plate.  Bates’s  black  varnish  is  better 
than  water  colour.  A piece  of  black  paper  answers  well,  using  a 
little  black  varnish  to  paint  round  the  horizon  if  necessary. 

Amos  Palmer. — There  is  a photographic  department  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Engineers  ; but  whether  you  would  necessarily  bo 
employed  in  that  department  , in  case  of  enlisting  in  the  Engineers, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  tell  you.  The  fact  would  probably  depend 
on  the  opening  which  might  exist  for  further  assistance.  Your 
possession  of  photographic  experience  would  probably  serve  you 
considerably. 

Young. — It  would  be  bad  taste  of  any  one  having  produced  an  en- 
largement from  your  negative  to  exhibit  a copy  against  your  pro- 
test ; but  it  might  be  a troublesome  task  to  prevent  him.  The 
question  is  one  which  a lawyer  could  better  answer. 

A.  7.. — It  is  probable  that  all  the  engravings  you  name  are  non- 
copyright, and  may  be  copied  without  injury  to  any  one. 

A.  B.  C. — A plain  and  tolerably  light-coloured  background  is,  of 
course,  most  suitable  for  producing  any  kind  of  vignette;  but, 
with  a little  skill  and  management,  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
vignette  transparencies  for  Sarony’s  photo-crayons  from  negatives 
with  scenic  backgrounds.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  paint  the  back 
of  the  negative  with  black  varnish,  so  as  to  stop  out  the  images  of 
all  objects  in  the  background.  The  stopping  out  may  be  brought 
close  up  to  the  outline  of  the  figure,  or  it  may  be  softened  off  a 
little,  so  as  to  form  a vignetted  edge.  The  negative  so  treated,  may 
then  be  vignetted,  so  far  ns  the  figure  is  concerned,  in  the  usual 
way. 

No  Dark  Room  for  Views. — Sec  answer  to  W.  V.  Foster,  above- 
Wm.  Beah. —We  do  not  like  silver  dippers.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  more  or  less  of  reaction  is  constantly  going  on  between  such 
a dipper  and  the  bath,  as  any  trace  of  acid  would  certainly  attack 
the  silver.  Discard  your  silver  dipper,  which,  from  the  symptoms 
you  describe,  is  evidently  mischievous.  Use  glass  or  porcelain. 
A strip  of  glass,  with  a shoulder  cemented  on  by  marine  glue,  is 
the  dipper  we  prefer.  Your  bath  is  also  clearly  out  of  order. 
Dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  add  n little  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  sun  thoroughly ; filter,  strengthen,  and  try  again. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


$)f)Otogvap!)s  licgistmli. 

Mr.  R.  O&iFFiTHS,  Truro, 

Photograph  of  Mrs.  E.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Mxlom,  Eastwood,  nr.  Todmordeo, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  J.  Patoo. 
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PREVENTION  OF  CRACKED  FILMS. 

There  are  a few  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
cracked  negative  films  which,  notwithstanding  the  fullness 
and  frequency  with  which  the  subject  lias  been  discussed, 
deserve  restating. 

There  was  a singular  unanimity  of  accord  in  the  discus- 
sion at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
regarding  moisture  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  cracking,  and 
in  approving  of  the  storing  of  negatives  in  paper  instead  of 
keepiug  them  in  plate-boxes.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frank 
Eliot  as  to  the  use  of  paper  rendered  waterproof  is  mani- 
festly of  vital  importance,  therefore,  in  s curing  safety.  To 
cudorse  that  suggestion,  and  give  it  an  immediate  practical 
value,  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield  writes,  stating  his  own  practice, 
and  enclosing  a sample  of  the  waterproof  paper  lie  uses. 
He  says : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — Wi'h  reference  to  the  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I enclose  a sample  of 
the  paper  which  I use  for  packing  and  storiug  negatives. 
It  is  known  as  pitch  paper,  is  used  for  packing  goods 
which  might  be  injured  by  damp,  and  may  probably  be 
obtained  at  most  of  the  large  stationers  ; price,  about  six 
shillings  per  quire;  size,  double  imperial  (15  by  29  inches). 

“Besides  packing  negatives  to  put  away,  I use  it  for  albu- 
minized paper,  prints,  slides,  &c.,  for  export.  For  a 
moderate  voyage  it  is  probably  quite  sufficient,  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  tin-lined  caser. — Yours  truly, 

Russell  SeDofield. 

“ 1,  rark  Road,  Xorbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames , May  15.” 

The  sample  enclosed  is  a strong  brown  paper,  coated  on 
one  side  with  pitch  or  black  paint,  rendering  it  quite  water- 
proof, and  no  bad  substitute,  for  many  purposes,  for 
American  leather  cloth.  It  is  to  be  obtained,  probably,  as 
Mr.  Sedgfield  states,  from  mo3t  large  stationers,  and,  if  not, 
as  soon  as  the  demand  for  it  exists,  it  will'  doubtless,  be  kept 
by  photographic  dealers.  It  serves  admirably  to  pack 
photographs  for  travelling,  and  preserve  them  from  damp, 
a point  of  importance  which  does  not  always  receive  as 
much  attention  amongst  English  photographeis  as  it 
deserves.  We  occasionally  receive  pictures  which  are  well 
packed  in  every  respect  except  being  waterproof,  and  which, 
having  been  exposed  to  rain,  are  spoiled  with  damp.  We 
occasionally  receive  parcels  of  photographs  from  Germany 
which  are  invariably  packed  in  this  pitch  paper,  and  this, 
with  a wooden  board  or  box,  forms  a perfect  protection. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  protection  of  negatives.  We 
have  a suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  this  waterproof 
aper  whicli  may  be  worth  attention.  We  recommend  that 
ags  of  this  paper  should  be  made  of  suitable  size,  with  a 
flap  to  wrap  over  when  the  negative  is  placed  therein. 


Each  negative  should  be  first  wrapped  in  clean,  dry  blot- 
ting-paper or  smooth  writing-paper,  and  a few  negatives  so 
wrapped  up  might  be  placed  in  each  waterproof  bag.  In 
the  case  of  negatives  rarely  used,  the  flap  might  be  sealed 
down  with  thick  india-rubber  cement,  which  could,  when 
required,  be  raised,  by  using  care,  without  tearing  the 
paper,  which  is  very  tough.  For  bags  containing  negatives 
in  frequent  use  an  india-rubber  band  might  be  used, 
which  could  be  placed  over  the  flap,  which  would  be  thus 
pressed  very  tightly  down,  and  made  almost  impeivious  to 
moisture.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  remunerate  some 
photographic  dealer  to  make  such  bags  ready  for  use  in 
order  to  supply  to  photographers. 

Another  fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  cracks  to 
which  negative  films  are  subject,  and  which — although  pro- 
bably both  arising  from  damp  as  the  proximate  cause — 
have  nevertheless  a different  remote  origin.  One  kind  is 
most  aptly  designated  as  the  honeycomb  cracking,  and  the 
other  as  the  vermicular  cracking,  the  former  sometimes 
issuing  in  the  latter.  The  negatives  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Cameron  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  meeting,  although 
described  as  affected  by  the  honeycomb  cracking,  were 
really  well-marked  instances  of  the  vermicular  cracking. 
In  the  first-mentioned  form  of  cracking,  the  film  really  pre- 
sents a series  of  honeycomb-like  cells  with  well-defined 
ridges,  which,  unless  especial  care  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
a result,  eventually  become  a scries  of  cracks  of  the  form  of 
the  ridges.  This  form  of  defect  may,  if  taken  in  time,  be 
remedied,  in  the  manner  already  described  in  our  pages,  by 
means  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol ; or,  in  some  instances,  by 
flooding  with  warm  alcohol.  The  second  form  of  cracking, 
to  whicli  the  term  vermicular  has  bceu  applied,  presents  no 
ridges  at  all.  It  consists  of  a series  of  fine  irregular  cracks 
— as  fine  as  a hair  sometimes — taking  the  form  of  slug- 
tracks,  sometimes  more  resembling  the  honeycomb  mark- 
ings, but  so  tine  that  it  is  barely  possible  to  see  any  fissure 
on  the  surface  of  the  varnish,  and  suggesting,  at  first  sight, 
the  idea  that  the  collodion  film  has  cracked  under  the  var- 
nish, an  idea  generally  erroneous,  as  was  proved  by  Mr. 
Blanchard  at  the  meeting  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Cameron's 
negatives,  inasmuch  as  the  cracks,  visible  enough  by  trans- 
mitted light,  although  scarcely  perceptible  by  reflected 
light,  were  filled  up  and  rendered  invisible  altogether  by 
rubbing  a little  soot  over  the  surface. 

The  honeycomb  crack  is  unquestionably  due  to  moisture, 
and  is,  we  believe,  invariably  due  to  the  presence  of  hygro- 
metric  salts  left  in  the  film,  as  we  have  recently  described. 
The  exact  origin  of  the  vermicular  crack  is  less  certain, 
although  there  is  little  doubt  that  moisture  and  changes  in 
temperature  are  active  agents  in  bringiug  about  the  final 
result.  But,  whilst  we  believe  that  the  varnish  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  honeycomb  crack,  wc  arc  inclined  to 
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believe  that  the  vermicular  crack  may  be  largely  ilue, 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  character  of  the  varnish  used. 

How  the  varnish  may  cause  such  a result  may  be  easily 
explained  by  analogy.  It  is  observable  that  all  bodies 
which  swell  very  much  when  in  solution,  contract  and 
tend  to  crack  when  a layer  or  film  of  the  solution  becomes 
thoroughly  desiccated.  For  instance,  glue  or  gelatine,  when 
placed  in  water,  at  once  swells  considerably,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  heat  to  make  it  fluid,  and  a layer  of  the  glue 
applied  in  solution  to  a rigid  surface  tends  to  crack 
when  thoroughly  desiccated.  Some  resins  have  a simi- 
lar tendency : copal,  for  instance.  It  swells  before  dis- 
solving, somewhat  like  glue,  and,  as  is  well-known  to 
artists,  is  very  apt  eventually  to  crack  when  applied  to  a 
painting.  Mastic  varnish,  on  the  contrary,  which  dissolves 
without  swelling,  rarely  cracks  when  so  applied.  If  resins 
of  the  character  of  copal  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
photographic  varnish,  they  may  not  unnaturally  be  expected, 
when  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  or  atmospheric 
condition,  to  crack  in  like  manner.  It  should  also  be 
added,  that  as  a thick  layer  of  glue  would  more  readily 
crack,  being  less  elastic  than  a thin  layer,  so  a thick  layer 
of  varnish  having  any  tendency  to  crack  would  more  sutler 
than  a thin  one. 

Besides  other  precautions  which  have  been  recently 
named,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  an  able  letter  by 
Mr.  Thomas  in  another  page — such  as  the  use  of  clean 
and  dry  plates,  perfect  washing,  aud  perfect  desiccation  ot 
the  film  before  and  after  varnishing — there  is  another  little 
preventive  worth  remembering.  If  the  collodion  film  be 
removed  for  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  the 
plate  ptior  to  varnishing,  so  that  the  varnish  flows  over 
the  edge  of  the  film,  and  comes  into  direct  contact  with 
the  glass,  it  affords  a much  better  protection  against  the 
action  of  damp  than  it  can  do  where  the  edge  of  the  film 
comes  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  is  not,  or  may 
not  be,  perfectly  covered  with  the  varnish. 


COPYRIGHT  IX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS, 
AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

The  recent  discussion  as  to  the  copyright  in  photographic 
portraits,  evoked  by  the  new  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Bill,  has 
called  forth  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
from  Mr.  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  a gentleman  whose  opinion 
in  the  matter  is  entitled  to  much  weight,  not  only  for  his 
personal  fitness  to  form  a judgment,  but  because,  as  a Secre- 
tary to  the  Society  of  Arts,  under  whose  superintendence, 
we  believe,  the  new  Bill  was  drawn,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  full  intent  and  design  of  the  promoters  of 
the  new  law.  As,  however,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  Mr. 
Foster's  view  of  the  case  does  less  than  justice  to  photo- 
graphic portraitists,  and  is  certainly  opposed  to  their  inte- 
rests, we  must  again  submit  a few  considerations  to  which 
we  think  Mr.  Foster  aud  those  holding  his  view  cannot  have 
given  due  weight.  First  of  all,  however,  let  us  quote  Mr. 
Foster's  opinion  on  the  ownership  of  the  negative,  which, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  we  cordially  endorse.  He  says  : — 

Now  the  English  law  on  the  subject  is  extremely  simple ; the 
proprietorship  of  a negative  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  the  pro- 
prietorship of  any  other  chattel  which  the  photographer  possesses, 
subject  to  that  restriction  which  applies  to  everything  else  he 
possesses,  of  not  using  it  for  any  unlawful  purpose;  that  is,  he  may 
not  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  copyright  which  the  law  has  vested 
in  another  party,  that  partv,  in  the  present  case,  being  the  individual 
giving  the  commission.  The  lithographer’s  stone  remains  his  pro- 
perty subject  to  similar  restrictions.  The  negative  is  thus  the  pro- 
perty of  the  photographer,  and  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it, 
subject  to  the  above  restriction,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  any  special 
contract  connected  with  it  which  he  may  have  entered  into,  either 
for  keeping  it  for  a limited  period,  or  for  its  non-destruction. 

So  far,  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Foster:  this  is  the 
position  we  have  at  all  times  maintained.  But  whilst  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  has  been  frequently  denied,  and  that  no 


decision  on  the  subject  has  yet  given  that  law  a certain 
character.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Rejlander  received  a formal 
demand  from  the  legal  adviser  of  a gentleman  for  whom 
portraits  had  been  executed,  demanding  the  negatives  as  the 
said  gentleman's  property.  A month  or  two  ago  we  pub- 
lished a letter  from  a provincial  photographer,  in  which  he 
asked  advice  in  relation  to  a demand  made  by  a lawyer  for 
a negative  of  a lady  who  had  just  died,  the  demand  being 
made  on  behalf  of  the  husband,  who  claimed  the  negative, 
taken  years  before,  as  his  property.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
the  custom  of  Dr.  Becker  to  demand,  as  a right,  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty  and  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  nega- 
tives of  portraits  for  which  they  had  sat,  and  he  energetically 
contested  the  right  of  the  photographer  to  charge  for  such 
negatives.  We  mention  these  facts,  not  to  weaken  in  any 
degree  the  argument  that  the  negative  belongs  to  the 
photographer,  but  merely  to  show  that  such  ownership  is 
liable  to  be  disputed ; and  this  being  so,  it  would,  we 
think,  be  a powerful  argument  in  the  hands  of  an  advocate 
claiming  the  negative  on  behalf  of  the  sitter,  if  he  could 
point  out  that  the  Legislature  intended  the  copyright  to  vest 
in  the  sitter.  It  is  therefore  that  we  strongly  object  to  what 
follows  in  Mr.  Foster's  letter.  He  says  : — 

In  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  he  may  clean  off 
the  him  and  use  the  glass  again ; but  so  long  as  he  keeps  it  he  may 
not  print  a single  copv  from  it  without  the  licence  of  the  owner  of 
the  copyright ; and  that  owner,  by  English  law,  is  the  individual 
who  has  commissioned  the  picture,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
statute,  “ the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  work  has  been  executed 
for  a valuable  consideration.” 

I know  that  there  are  photographers  and  others  who  object  to  this 
law  in  principle.  I cannot  say  I agree  with  them,  for  it  does  appear 
to  me  to  be  most  unreasonable  that,  because  I contract  with  a photo- 
grapher to  produce  me  a dozen  cartes-de-visitc,  therefore  the  photo- 
grapher, after  supplying  me  with  the  portraits,  should  be  entitled  to 
issue  as  many  more  prints  from  the  negative  as  he  pleases  for  his 
own  convenience  or  profit,  or  to  gibbet  me  against  my  will  on  his 
advertising  door-post.  If  any  profit  attach  to  it,  surely  the  owner 
of  the  face,  or  other  party  who  has  paid  for  the  taking  of  the  por- 
traits, is  entitled  to  it,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  his  wishes  respected 
as  to  publicity. 

We  think  Mr.  Foster  here  states  the  case  a little  un- 
reasonably. No  photographer  would  dream,  we  apprehend, 
of  claiming  the  right  to  issue  as  many  prints  as  he  cho6c 
for  his  own  convenience  or  profit,  against  the  will  of  the 
sitter,  or  even  exhibit  a portrait,  or  “gibbet  against  his 
advertising  door-post,”  as  Mr.  Foster  has  it,  in  opposition  to 
the  sitter’s  expressed  wish.  Bat  we  entirely  demur  to  the  idea 
that  when  a sitter  pays  for  certain  copies  of  his  portrait, 
according  to  a contract  which  expresses  or  implies  simply 
the  price  of  such  copies,  he  should  also  acquire  a copy- 
right in  the  image  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  artist.  In 
the  case  of  a painting  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  copyright 
should  vest  in  the  purchaser,  although,  hitherto,  that  has 
not  necessarily  done  so.  But  in  any  case  where  each  por- 
trait is  practically  an  original,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
copyright  should  pass  with  the  picture,  and  the  price,  of 
course,  is  regulated  accordingly.  Whatever  may  be  the 
existing  law,  it  is  clear  that  photographic  portraitists  have 
not  believed  that  they  sold  the  copyright  of  each  portrait 
they  produced  to  the  sitter,  and  their  contracts  have  not 
been  made  under  any  such  conviction.  As  a rule,  the  price 
charged  for  portraits  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  not 
only  more  than  one  copy  will  be  required  at  once,  but  that 
future  orders  for  additional  copies  will  be  given.  But  if 
the  law  be  as  Mr.  Foster  believes  it,  and  as  the  new  Bill 
undoubtedly  states  it,  photographic  portraitists  are  un- 
questionably placed  in  an  unfair  position  beyond  that  which 
belongs  to  the  misapprehension  under  which  they  have 
framed  their  contracts.  All  the  skill,  thought,  and  pictorial 
power  which  the  most  accomplished  portraitist  can  put  into 
his  work  are  lost  to  him  the  moment  he  has  sold  the  first 
copy.  The  sitter,  having  acquired  a copyright  in  the  result 
of  this  skill,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  inferior  copyists, 
whose  vile  and  fading  reproductions  are  often  attributed  to 
the  original  artist  ; and  he  has  not  only  the  mortification  of 
being  robbed  of  anticipated  further  profit,  but  of  also  being 
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not  simply  robbed  of  reputation,  but  of  being  endowed  with 
a bad  reputation.  If  the  photographer  be  debarred  from 
roducing  further  copies,  surely  it  would  be  but  just  that 
:s  work  should  be  protected  from  being  copied  by  others. 
Then,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  an  immense 
field  for  malicious  prosecutions  is  opened  by  the  law  as 
Mr.  Foster  states  it.  The  clause  of  the  Bill  which,  referring 
to  paintings,  makes  exhibition,  as  well  as  copying  for  sale,  a 
piracy,  subjecting  the  offender  to  a penalty  of  £20,  refers  to 
photographs,  and  for  every  copy  of  a portrait  exhibited 
in  the  reception  room  of  the  photographic  portraitist,  the 
copyright  of  which  has  not  been  legally  assigned  in  a written 
instrument  by  the  sitter,  the  photographer  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £20.  To  us  it  is  manifest  that  the  photographer 
should  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  on  such  unfair  grounds. 
Mr.  Foster  adds  : — 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  English  law  is  clear,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  copyright  is  in  the  party 
giving  the  commission.  If  a photographer  desires  to  have  the  copy- 
right, he  has  only  so  to  frame  his  contract  with  the  sitter  : ho  can 
lay  down  his  own  terms  before  he  takes  a picture ; and  it  will  be  for 
the  party  giving  the  commission  to  accede  to  these  terms  or  not  as  he 
pleases. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  clause  in  the  existing  Act 
is  very  clumsily  expressed,  and  is  certainly  open  to  such  a 
constru«tion  as  Mr.  Foster  places  upon  it,  although  we 
think  its  meaning  is  by  no  means  on  the  surface  or  un- 
challengeable. But  what  is  obscure  in  the  present  law  is 
made  clear  in  the  new  Bill,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  make 
Mr.  Foster’s  view  the  law  of  the  future.  The  remedy  which 
he  suggests  is  much  less  simple  in  practice  than  appears  in 
ststing  it.  Hundreds  of  cases  will  occur  in  which  it  may 
be  inconvenient  to  secure  the  written  contract  necessary  to 
over-ride  the  conditions  of  the  statute;  but  if  the  new  Bill 
become  law  without  modification,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
photographic  portraitists  to  reframe  their  business  arrange- 
ments, and  endeavour  to  secure  written  agreements,  which 
shall  protect  them  from  the  injurious  operation  of  the  law, 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Foster  adds  a postscript  to  his  letter,  as  follows  ; — 

Since  the  above  was  penned,  I am  told  that  the  Photographic 
Society  has  appointed  a committee  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  law  on  this  point,  by  getting  a provision  to  that 
etfect  inserted  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  con- 
solidating and  amending  the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  which,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  doo3  little  more 
than  re-enact  the  existing  law.  It  is  not  for  me,  who  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Society,  to  criticise  its  proceedings,  but  I trust  I may, 
without  impertinence,  venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  com- 
mittee will  have  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  Legislature  of  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  what  they  are  seeking. 

From  no  spirit  of  antagonism,  but  because  we  so 
highly  respect  Mr.  Foster's  opinion,  we  deeply  regret  that 
part  iu  the  last  sentence,  because  it  suggests  that  the  aid 
which  Mr.  Foster  possibly  might  have  given  in  this  matter 
can  scarcely  be  looked  for,  and  because  it  implies  that 
photographers,  as  represented  by  the  Photographic  Society, 
are  seeking  what  is  unjust  and  inexpedient.  Now,  the  sole 
aim  of  this  Committee  of  the  Society,  as  very  definitely  ex- 
pressed by  its  President,  is  to  see  that  the  balance  of 
justice  is  evenly  held  between  portraitists  and  their  sitters; 
that  the  latter  should  be  protected  against  the  acts  of 
unscrupulous  photographers,  if  such  there  be ; acd  that 
respectable  portraitists  should  be  protected  against  un- 
scrupulous sitters : in  short,  that  the  rights  of  each  should 
be  expressly  defined.  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  that  an 
art  industry  like  portrait  photography,  surrounded  by  so 
many  especial  conditions,  should  require  and  receive  especial 
consideration,  and  provision  distinct  from  that  applying  to 
paintings  or  other  arts  not  of  a multiplying  nature.  As 
an  art  permitting  of  multiplication  of  copies,  photography 
is  most  analogous  to  engraving  or  lithography,  and  no  one 
would  dream,  of  course,  of  asserting  that  a copyright  was 
acquired  by  the  purchase  of  a copy  of  an  engraving.  Of 
course,  the  conditions  are  not  the  same : neither  are  they 


in  regard  to  paintings  Photography  occupies  a distinct 
position,  with  conditions  belonging  somewhat  to  both,  and  it 
requires  in  any  act  of  legislation  that  these  conditions  should 
be  distinctly  recognized. 

We  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make,  and  a somewhat 
important  one,  which  has  been  hitherto  overlooked.  The 
sitter  has  to  acquire  a copyright  in  the  portrait  he  pays  for, 
and  in  none  other.  As  the  photographer  generally  takes 
two  or  three  negatives,  sometimes  half-a-dozen,  and  may, 
without  difficulty,  take  twice  as  many,  to  whom  does  the 
copyright  of  these  belong?  Not  to  the  sitter,  because  ho 
only  acquires  copyright  in  that  portrait  for  which  he  pays  : 
clearly,  then,  to  the  photographer,  who  takes  them  to  please 
himself.  If  he  choose  to  publish  or  exhibit  these,  the 
present  or  contemplated  law  affords  the  sitter  no  protection 
whatever,  but  leaves  him  to  that  sense  of  honour  which  is 
supposed  to  govern  the  respectable  portraitist  at  present. 
Possibly  this  consideration  may  afford  additional  reason  for 
special  consideration  of  photographic  portraiture  in  the  new 
law. 


PARCHMENTIZED  PRINTS  AND  PERMANENCY. 

Mr.  Spiller,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  describes  the  results  of  treating  photographic  prints 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  parchnientize  the  paper.  The 
prints  in  question  were  placed  under  treatment  twelve  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Crookes,  who  at  that  time  brought  the  subject 
under  the  attention  of  the  Photographic  Society,  proposing 
this  treatment  as  a means  of  securing  greater  permanency  in 
the  prints.  Mr.  Spiller  has  recently  had  opportunity  of 
examining  the  specimens,  and  states  that  the  condition  of 
preservation  in  which  he  finds  them  is  undoubtedly  suggest- 
ive of  the  value  of  the  treatment  in  question  as  a means  of 
securing  permanency.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  demand  careful  consideration,  and  we  shall  refer  to 
it  again  shortly. 

o 

A BRIEF  CAREER  FOR  PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photographers  have  become  so  accustomed  to  lamentations 
over  the  transitory  character  of  photographs  produced  by 
the  usual  methods,  that  many  of  them  have  come  to  believe 
that  it  is  true  that  all  photographs,  beautiful  or  ugly,  must 
fade  and  “ pass  into  nothingness.”  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  remark,  in  passing,  that  whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  silver  prints  fade,  it  is  not  true  that  many  of  them,  if 
any,  in  that  fading  disappear.  They  lose  their  pristine 
beauty,  but  in  rare  instances  indeed,  belonging  to  very  inex- 
perienced times  aud  very  rude  treatment,  have  theimages  been 
entirely  lost.  But  whilst  photographers  are  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  silver  prints  fading,  it  is  something  new  and  startling 
to  find  a brief  career  predicted  for  carbon  prints  and  other 
permanent  photographs  ; and  it  is  as  ludicrous  as  novel  to 
find  it  alleged,  as  a reason  for  this  brief  career,  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  photographers  that  photographs  should  fade. 
Yet  this  is  the  grave  assertion  of  a writer  in  a journal  not 
usually  given  to  joking.  The  Spectcr.or  of  May  8th,  in  a 
review  of  Dr.  Billing’s  “ Science  of  Gems,”  a volume  co- 
piously illustrated  with  photographs,  makes  the  assertion  to 
which  we  refer.  After  damning  the  art  with  faint  praise 
by  admitting  that  nothing  can  be  better  than  photography 
when  small  works  of  art  or  mineralogical  specimens  have 
to  be  represented — because,  the  writer  adds,  these  “ are 
amongst  the  few  objects  which  photography  does  not  carica- 
ture ! ” — he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

The  only  disadvantage  attending  it  is  that,  after  a few  years,  Hr. 
Billing’s  volume  (like  all  those  similarly  illustrated),  in  place  of  a 
series  of  gems,  will  present  a copious  supply  of  pages  on  which 
children  will  appear  to  have  been  eating  breau-and-treacle.  In  sober 
truth,  all  money  spent  on  getting  up  or  on  buying  books  containing 
photographs  (as  the  so-called  art  has  hitherto  been  practised)  is 
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money  wasted.  And  it  is  so  completely  to  the  interest  of  photo- 
eraphers  that  this  should  be  so,  that  we  confidently  predict  a very 
brief  career  for  “autotype,"  “ carbon  process"  “ etching  by  photo- 
graphy,” or  any  other  of  the  professedly  permanent  methods  which, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  photography,  have  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish themselves. 

Photography  and  photographers  have  often  been  sub- 
jected to  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  and 
ill-natured  ; but  for  downright  impudence,  commend  us  to 
the  writer  of  the  above.  Here  is  an  imputation  upon  all  who 
practise  a most  extended,  beautiful,  and  useful  art  industry, 
to  the  effect  that  they  prefer  that  their  work  should  be  bad 
and  unstable,  because  it  is  “ their  interest,”  in  order,  we  pre- 
sume, that  it  may  require  to  be  done  over  again ! Does 
this  writer  really  imagine  that  respectable  tradesmen  of  any 
kind  find  it  their  interest  to  supplv  faulty  goods  in  order 
that  they  may  require  renewal  ? It  is  generally  supposed 
that  excellence  of  the  goods  supplied  is  the  surest  means  of 
securing  increased  patronage.  This,  the  lowest  motive,  which 
simply  refers  to  trade  profit,  would  be  sufficient,  in  most 
cases,  to  ensure  the  application  of  every  effort  to  secure  per- 
manency. But,  apart  from  such  motives,  we  can  assure  the 
writer  in  question,  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
engaged  professionally  in  photography  love  their  art.  and 
would  willingly  make  any  reasonable  effort,  and  sacrifice 
any  reasonable  amount  of  profit,  to  secure  permanency  in 
their  works,  and  that  this  love  for  their  art  affords  the  : 
surest  pledge  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  various  modes  of 
securing  permanent  printing  which  are  now  on  their  trial 
amongst  photographers. 

We  may  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr. 
Russell  Sedgfield,  referring  to  the  article  in  question.  He 
says : — “ The  idea  that  it  is  so  completely  in  the  interest  of 
photographers  that  their  works  should  fade  is  not  original, 
but  has  usually  been  urged  in  joke.  The  Spectator,  how-  j 
ever,  is  not  given  to  jokes,  and  is  evidently  serious  ; and  with  j 
equal  seriousness  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  a pity  such 
advantages  should  not  be  extended.  Is  it  not  as  completely 
to  the  interest  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  authors  that  their 
works  should  perish  like  those  of  photographers  and  tailors? 
I will  only  add  that  there  would  then  be  plenty  of  room  for 
the  exhibition  of  modem  paintings  and  the  storage  of 
modem  books,  without  farther  expensive  enlargements  of 
libraries  and  museums.” 


INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  time  when  the  mention  of  Indian  photographs  sug- 
gested masses  of  soot  and  whitewash  is  gone  by.  We  have 
no  longer  the  crude,  black  foliage,  and  chalky  white  build- 
ings, white  sky,  and  white  water  ; or  pictures  of  magnificent 
temples  with  harsh  gliDting  lights  and  black  heavy  shadows, 
without  delicacy  or  detail,  the  beautiful  tracery  and  rare  car- 
ving in  the  architecture  being  half  lost.  It  was  at  one  time 
believed  amongst  photographers  that,  partly  owing  to  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  some  of  the  chemicals,  and  partly  to 
the  intensely  glaring  light  and  cloudless  skies,  anything 
like  delicacy  and  harmony  in  photographs  of  tropical  cli- 
mates was  almost  impossible.  The  examples  which  have 
reached  this  country  from  time  to  time  for  some  years  past — 
the  productions  of  Major  Macfarlane,  Shepherd  and  Bourne, 
and  others — have  long  since  dispelled  this  notion ; but  if  any 
trace  of  it  had  remained,  it  would  have  been  effectually  re- 
moved in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  see  the 
splendid  collection  of  prints  of  Indian  subjects  exhibited  at 
the  Photographic  Society  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  week. 
There  were  several  hundreds  of  pictures,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Indian  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  interior  and 
exterior,  amongst  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a bad  photograph  ; scarcely  one  which  would 
not  compete  with  the  best  examples  taken  in  this  country. 
Delicate,  detailed,  and  harmonious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
admirably  brilliant,  they  left  little,  if  anything,  to  desire, 
except  time  to  examine  deliberately  the  wondrous  detail  of 


the  tracery  in  many  of  the  temples  hewn  out  of  one  solid 
rock.  An  admirable  feature  in  the  prints  was  the  presence 
of  fine  clouded  skies,  in  most  cases  from  separate  cloud  nega- 
tives, skilfully  printed  in,  contributing  much  to  the  pic- 
torial excellence.  Some  Egyptian  pictures  amongst  the 
collection  were  not  less  perfect ; amongst  them  the  finest 
picture  of  the  Sphinx  we  have  seen,  giving  the  most  perfect 
suggestion  of  its  colossal  character  and  the  calm  grandeur 
of  effect,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time  and  irreverent 
hands. 

These  pictures  are  very  instructive.  Capt.  Lyon  men- 
tioned some  of  the  difficulties  of  photography  in  India,  and 
these  can  be  readily  conceived.  But  the  natural  difficulties 
have  always  existed ; to  what,  then,  should  the  marvellously 
improved  results  be  attributed  ? Primarily,  it  should  always 
be  conceded,  to  increased  skill  in  the  men  who  have  pro- 
duced these  results.  In  a very  wide  sense  we  are  always 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  man  rather  than  the  method. 
But  a method  rendering  excellence  possible  is  of  course  an 
imperative  condition  of  success,  and  we  believe  that  the  use 
of  bromo-iodized  collodion  and  iron  development  are  impe- 
rative to  success  in  tropical  climates.  With  simply  iodized 
collodion,  and  its  rapid  tendency  to  decompose  and  become 
insensitive,  and  pyrogallic  development,  delicacy  and  har- 
mony, except  as  occasional  results,  were  impossible. 

The  conditions  of  success  involved  in  the  use  of  bromides 
and  iron  development,  so  long  opposed  by  some  of  the  old 
authorities  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  are  now  univer- 
sally prevalent ; and  little  of  the  difficulties  once  common 
are  now  experienced  by  photographers.  As  a rule,  commer- 
cial examples  of  collodion  meet  all  necessities ; but  where 
strong  sunlight  or  other  causes  produce  strong  contrast  in 
subjects,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  free  use  of  bro- 
mides is  the  legitimate  and  rarely  failing  remedy. 


-foment  gUsrfllaufH. 

Ih  reference  to  the  proposal,  recently  made  in  this  country, 
that  photographers  should  employ  the  velocipede  as  a means 
of  transport  when  performing  landscape  work,  the  Moniteur 
de  la  Photographic  very  aptly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
by  this  arrangement,  the  two  great  inventions  with  which 
Nicephore  Niepce's  name  is  connected  would  thus  be 
combined. 

In  the  Bulletin  Beige , a correspondent  recommends  the 
practice  of  chromo-photography  for  finishing  off  portrait 
pictures  ; the  method  proposed  is  to  obtain  two  prints  upon 
sized  or  plain  Rive  paper,  one  somewhat  more  vigorous  than 
the  other,  and  to  colour  them  in  a suitable  manner.  By 
subsequent  treatment  with  a fatty  compound  they  are  ren- 
dered transparent,  and  then  superposed  one  upon  the  other, 
the  more  opaque  print  being  underneath,  and  then  framed, 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  dust 

Another  instance  of  Royalty  doing  honour  to  photo- 
graphers has  occurred  in  Austria.  The  Emperor  has  deco- 
rated M.  Joseph  Schultner,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society,  with  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown  of  the  third  class. 

The  South  Austrian  Industrial  Association  has  awarded 
their  large  silver  medal  to  M.  Julius  Leth,  in  consideration 
of  his  valuable  process  of  photographing  upon  enamel  and 
poicelain.  M.  L-th  demonstrated  the  details  of  his  process 
before  the  Association,  prodneing,  in  the  presence  of  his 
audience,  the  positive  prints  upon  glass  by  means  of  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes  to  a magnesium  lamp,  transferring 
the  gelatine  films  to  enamel  plates,  and  burning-in  and 
completing  the  same  within  a period  of  ten  minutes. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
some  examples  were  shown  of  M.  Mariot's  (of  Gratz)  galvano- 
photographic  process.  They  were  carte-de-visite  size,  and 
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similar  in  appearance  to  the  most  delicate  copper  or  steel 
engravings.  The  process  has  already  passed  through  the 
experimental  stage,  and  M.  Marion  announces  himself  as 
willing  to  furnish  copies  of  any  negatives  that  may  be  for- 
warded to  him. 

M.  Davanne  has  published  his  investigations  touching 
solutions  of  the  bichromates  of  ammonium  and  potash  ; his 
results  demonstrate  how  much  of  these  substances  a certain 
quantity  of  water  will  take  up,  and  the  density  of  the 
liquids  thus  obtained.  Dr.  Hornig,  of  Vienna,  has  been 
working-in  the  same  direction,  and  recently  delivered  a lec- 
ture on  the  subject  before  the  Vienna  Society. 

A correspondent  complains,  in  the  Archiv,  of  a recently 
published  pamphlet,  purporting  to  contain  important  reve- 
lations in  connection  with  photography,  which  is  sold  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  florins,  and  which,  among  other  soi-disant 
secrets,  discloses  the  use  of  muriatic  acid  for  cleaning  glass 
plates,  and  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  sensitising  bath 
as  a means  of  enhancing  the  keeping  qualities  of  albuminized 
paper. 

The  Correspondenz  contains  a long  report  upon  Dall- 
meyer’s  new  aplanatic  lens.  A visit  paid  by  M.  Wallner 
to  Albert’s  photographic  establishment  at  Munich  is  also 
an  interesting  item  in  the  same  journal. 

M.  Pommer,  at  the  Vienna  Society,  stated  that  there  are 
three  especial  difficulties  with  which  photographers  have  to 
contend  in  the  use  of  collodion  paper : the  tendency  of  the 
rints  to  roll  up  during  washing,  their  liability  to  be  insuf- 
ciently  toned,  and  the  separation  of  the  film  from  the 
paper.  The  rolling  up  may  generally  be  prevented  by  em- 
ploying a stout  paper  as  a basis  for  the  film.  The  difficulty 
in  toning  is  due  either  to  the  employment  of  impure  water 
for  the  preliminary  washing,  or  to  the  use  of  an  unsuitable 
collodion.  The  separation  of  the  film  is  neither  owing  to  the 
employment  of  an  acid  toning  bath  nor  strong  fixing  bath, 
but  to  unskilful  preparation  of  the  material.  M.  Pommer 
has  invariably  employed  collodion  paper  for  a period  of 
eighteen  months  in  the  preparation  of  his  positive  prints, 
and  is  well  satisfied  with  his  results. 

A new  photographic  journal  has  just  been  published  at 
Berlin  under  the  title  of  the  Photographische  Zcitung. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
M.  Secretan  exhibited  to  the  members  a copy  of  a work 
published  in  Paris  in  1842,  entitled  Excursions  Daguerri- 
ennes.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  engravings  taken  from 
Daguerreotypes,  and  includes  three  prints  produced,  in  1841, 
by  Daguerreotype  plates  engraved  direct  by  if.  Fizeau’s 
process. 

M.  Steinbach,  well  known  as  a manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic papers,  died  on  the  17th  March  last  at  Malmedy. 
He  was  in  his  forty-third  year. 

M.  Max  Gehmoser,  of  Munich,  claims  to  have  discovered 
a new  method  of  photo-lithographic  printing. 

In  discussing,  at  the  Berlin  Society,  M.  GrasshofPs  pro- 
posal to  rub  cuttle-fish  powder  over  a varnished  negative 
previously  to  its  being  retouched,  exception  was  taken  to 
the  recommendation,  on  the  score  of  risk  of  injury  to  the 
film.  M.  Milster  preferred  to  retouch  with  the  pencil  upon 
a brilliant  surface,  and  recommended  for  the  purpose  the 
use  of  Siberian  graphite. 

M.  Cristian  Grabe,  in  the  Mittheilungen,  urges  the  speedy 
adoption  of  an  international  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
He  points  out  that  in  Germany  alone  there  exist  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  inches  ; viz.,  the  Hamburg,  the  Rheinish, 
and  Leipsic  inch,  and  these  again  differ  from  the  French 
centimetre.  The  same  confusion  exists  as  regards  weights. 
With  these  discrepancies  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  photo- 
graphic measurements  and  proportions  alike  in  all  countries. 

Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  same  journal,  has  an  article  upon  the 
construction  and  lighting  of  studios,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  validity  of  certain  theories  which  have  recently  been 
advanced  upon  the  subject  in  Austria  and  elsewhere. 
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DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

BY  W.  T.  BO  VET. 

Introductory  Chapter. — Dodges. 

Without  having  recourse  to  the  cavilling  crotchets  of  meta- 
physical argumentation,  it  would  prove  an  uneasy  task  to 
dispute  the  not  strictly  correct  axiom,  that  “ all  things  must 
have  a beginning.”  I therefore  take  it  as  granted  that  the 
majority  of  my  readers  prefer  what  is  generally  received  as 
matter  of  fact  to  metaphysical  speculation,  and  will  readily 
grant  me  the  privilege  of  offering,  as  a beginning  to  the  new 
series  of  articles  I purpose  writing,  a few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  photographic  dodges.  Let  it,  however,  be  clearly 
understood,  ere  I move  beyond  the  threshho'd  of  my  text, 
that  I employ  the  term  “ dodges  ” under  vehement  protest, 
because  I regard  the  word  as  one  not  merely  misapplied,  but 
one  which  is  too  degrading  in  its  associations  to  create  the 
impression  it  is  employed  to  convey.  Proof:  Lexicographers 
are  pretty  well  agreed  in  ranking  “ dodges  ” among  such 
suspicious  characters  as  hocus-pocus,  imposition,  jockeyship, 
quackery,  charlatanism,  and  delusion.  If,  therefore,  we 
accept  these  authoritative  definitions,  and  for  an  instant  allow 
the  possession  of  moral  qualities  to  words,  dodges  sink  to  a 
state  of  degradation  which  render  them  unfit  for  respectable 
companionship — certainly  unfit  for  the  duty  the  word  is 
used  to  imply  in  photography.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
behoves  me  to  enquire  whether  it  would  not  be  more  wise  to 
select  some  more  happily  suggestive  word,  that  could  more 
honestly  represent  the  photographic  end  to  which  the  sneak- 
ing term  dodges  has  been  so  inconsiderately  applied.  At 
first  sight  it  might,  to  some,  appear  a mere  war  on  words  to 
cavil  over  a term  that  has  been  selected  by  photographers  to 
represent  a contingent  adaptation  of  means  to  such  occa- 
sional demands  as  are  not  immediately  provided  for  by  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  art ; but  1 think  that  on  more 
mature  deliberation  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the 
most  politic  course  would  be  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an 
erroneous  impression  from  spreading  among  those  of  the 
“ outer  world  ” who  judge  words  by  their  legal  signification, 
and  not  by  the  somewhat  arbitrary  rules  of  technology. 

Much  has  been  said  in  language  condemnatory,  more  has 
been  urged  by  argument  commendatory,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  dodges;  but,  thank  Heaven!  those  legiti- 
matists  who  abhor  the  smallest  approach  to  “ sophistica- 
tion,” as  a learned  critic  once  defined  the  “ dodging 
process,”  are  now  become  an  isolated  race,  whose  wayward 
eccentricities  sometimes  lead  them  to  practise,  on  the  sly,  the 
means  of  improvement  which  they  strongly  and  openly 
condemn.  To  my  mind  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a toothless  individual  should  abstain  from  solid  food 
because  mastication,  under  such  circumstances,  can  be  exe- 
cuted only  by  some  artificial  contrivance,  as  it  is  to  raise 
quibbles  over  a photographic  masterpiece  because  some 
portions  of  its  perfections  are  due  to  means  not  immediately 
provided  by  the  negative.  I say,  if  to  dodge  is  a photo- 
graphic sin,  by  all  means  snuff  out  the  higher  branches  of 
photography  at  once.  Let  no  niche  of  fame  be  coveted  ; 
let  the  gates  that  lead  to  the  temple  of  art  be  chained, 
bolted,  double-barred ; and  let  us  not  complain  if  the 
Cerberus  of  art  should  growl  at  or  tear  to  pieces  any  presump- 
tuous photographer  who  would  daringly  trespass  on  the 
sacred  domains  of  refinement : for  I have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  but  for  the  valuable — nay,  indispensable — 
aid  found  in  dodges,  most  of  the  most  famous  composi- 
tion photographs  known  could  not  have  been  produced. 
Painters,  both  in  oil  and  water  colours,  dodge  to  a far 
greater  and  more  successful  extent  than  photography  can 
hope  to  imitate ; but  they,  more  happy  in  the  descriptive 
term  selected,  may  dodge  on,  and  the  more  skilfully  the 
dodging  is  applied  to  their  pictures,  the  more  eloquently 
are  the  merits  of  superior  “ handling  ” recited. 
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Here  I set  aside  my  protest,  for  time  presses ; therefore, 
as  the  term  dodges  is  best  understood  by  the  class  most 
interested,  I submit  the  matter  to  some  one  more  learned 
than  myself  in  the  antiquarian  science  of  verbal  derivatives, 
whilst,  for  obvious  reasons,  I continue  to  apply  the  non- 
descriptivc  term  “ dodges  ” to  the  further  remarks  I have  to 
offer  on  the  subject. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  the  practice 
of  dodges  is  consistent  with  those  natural  truths  which 
photographers  are  supposed  literally  to  reproduce  ; but  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  those  who  object  to  any  departure 
from  the  usually  adopted  track  have  not  duly  considered 
the  more  rational  side  of  the  matter.  I contend,  that  if 
photography  ranks,  or  is  desired  to  rank,  as  a pictorial 
art,  the  chief  aim  of  a photographer  should  be  to  produce  as 
perfect  a picture,  artistically  .as  well  as  technically  con- 
sidered, as  the  resources  of  his  art  will  admit  of.  If  a clod 
of  earth  can  be  made  to  represent  an  object  not  otherwise 
provided,  yet  required,  to  secure  the  desired  effect,  then,  I 
say,  by  all  means  secure  its  services.  If  to  block  out,  tone 
down,  to  add  greater  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  by  inge- 
niously contrived  devices,  are  the  means  by  which  artistic 
effects  can  be  produced,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
recourse  to  either  of  these  dodges  is  legitimate.  If  a scene 
photographed  at  “ John  o’  Groats’  House”  can  be  made  to 
combine  with  another  taken  at  Land’s  End,  and  the  com- 
bination picture  thus  produced  expresses  the  sentiment  the 
artist  desires  to  convey,  then,  I say,  the  dodges  practised  by 
the  photographer  to  produce  a harmonious  union  are  as 
admissible  as  the  result  would  be  commendable.  I un- 
hesitatingly contend  that  photographic  dodges  can  be 
rationally  considered  prohibitory  only  when  clumsily  exe- 
cuted. As  art  is  most  legitimately  applied  when  art  is 
adroitly  hidden,  so  dodges  become  ennobled  when  the 
means  resorted  to  by  the  photographer  are  concealed  from 
the  sharpest  critical  observer. 

“ Just  my  opinion  ! ” observes  some  would-be  promoter  of 
a school  of  secretiveness ; “ I say,  dodge  who  can,  but  let 
them  keep  secret  from  the  outer  world  the  means  employed.” 

Why  make  a secret  of  the  matter  ? Artists  make  no  secret 
of  the  assistance  they  extract  from  lay  figures,  dilapidated 
cradles,  rusty  suits  of  armour,  sketches  taken  by  nobody 
knows  whom,  also  from  sponges,  pumice-stone,  hand  brushes, 
and  bread  crumbs.  If  to  construct  a picture  is  the  end  aimed 
at,  and  a picture  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  term  is  pro- 
duced, why  be  ashamed  of  the  means  resorted  to?  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  more  skilfully  a photographer  is  capable 
of  dodging,  the  less  mechanical  does  his  work  become.  He 
might  accept  as  a general  axiom  that  nature  cannot  err ; 
yet  will  be  daily  presented  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  nature, 
taken  piecemeal,  needs  intelligent  revision.  Man’s  greatest 
and  grandest  mission  is  to  improve  nature  by  means  which 
nature  herself  provides. 

This  proposition  will  probably  by  some  be  considered 
blasphemous  ; it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  much  on  so  broad  a topic ; I merely 
broach  the  subject  because  of  the  proneness  of  some  photo- 
graphic art-critics  to  shout  “ Blasphemy  !”  whenever  the 
common-sense  assertion  is  made  that  earth  and  sky  cannot 
at  all  times  be  artistically  mated,  except  dodges  are  resorted 
to.  Believing  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  those  pseudo- 
art critics  suppose  that  as  nature  is  truth,  so  art  becomes 
most  harmonious  when  nature  as  she  presents  herself  is 
literally  copied.  I beg  emphatically  to  differ  on  this  ques- 
tion. Sound  is  a natural  production  ; but  sound  becomes 
harmony  only  when  the  musician  avails  himself  of  those 
natural  laws  which  enable  him  to  regulate  the  scale  of 
vibrations,  and  so  produce  from  his  instrument  soothing 
sounds  which  delight  and  gratify  the  ear.  Again:  clouds 
are  natural  objects,  always  pleasing,  ever  beautiful  ; yet, 
were  it  possible  to  include  the  clouded  sky  in  every  photo- 
graphic landscape  produced,  it  would  often  bo  found  that 
cloud-forms  are  seldom  in  keeping  with  the  scenes  o’er 
which  they  hover,  if  regarded  from  a pictorial  point  of  view. 


This  statement  might  prove  startling  to  some  ; but  T would 
have  such  consider  that  the  case  is  not  an  isolated  one  : we 
are  surrounded  by  similar  examples,  which  prove  that 
nature  provides,  but  man  must  guide ; aud  this  power  of 
guidance  has  set  up  the  great  pyramid  of  invention,  of 
which  civilization  forms  the  apex.  Inventions  of  every  kind 
are  dodges  directed  to  a desired  end.  Nature  supplies  the 
raw  material,  but  the  rude  matter  needs  the  intelligence  of 
man  to  mould  it  for  purposes  of  utility  and  beauty. 
Nature’s  laws  are  full  of  harmony.  She  does  not  supply 
one  rule  to  the  engineer,  and  another  to  the  artist.  Her 
lessons  teach  one  and  the  same  truth : “ Shape  your 
labours  in  such  a way  that  your  productions  may  har- 
monize with  my  laws  and  your  intelligence.”  The  differ- 
ences between  the  productions  of  the  engineer  and  artist 
are  simply  these : to  the  first  can  be  applied  palpable 
tests,  whilst  the  latter  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  effect 
they  produce  on  the  mysterious  sympathies  which  involun- 
tarily are  made  to  vibrate  within  us.  The  moral  of  these 
latter  remarks  is  obvious  when  applied  to  photography  : if 
nature  is  not  harmony  when  she  is  presented  to  the  camera, 
photographers  may  make  her  so.  The  means  they  must  em- 
loy  are  invention  and  dodging.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
rain  of  a skilled  artist  teems  with  dodges  : and  brains  only 
can  produce  a picture  by  any  process.  When  Turner  once 
detected  an  artist-in-embryo  taking  a surreptitious  peep  into 
his  paint-box,  the  great  eccentric  gruffly  exclaimed,  “ ’Tisn’t 
there!”  In  like  manner,  I would  have  it  shouted  into 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  ever  on  the  search  after  the  formulas 
and  means  employed  by  successful  photographers,  “It  isn't 
there  !”  Nature  will  consent  to  be  guided  by  such  only  as 
are  capable  of  taking  the  helm. 

Then,  I say,  dodge  on  when  perfection  without  its  aid 
stands  aloof  ; dodge  in  the  production  of  the  negative  ; take 
advantage  of  the  wide  scope  for  dodging  given  by  the  pro- 
cess of  silver  printing  ; and  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
way,  I shall  endeavour  to  instruct  them. 

In  concluding  this  my  introductory  chapter,  I would  just 
observe,  that  in  that  portion  of  my  design  which  includes 
“failures  ’’  and  “ remedies,”  I am  desirous  of  obtaining  re- 
lief from  the  many  weary  hours  of  advice-giving  by  letter 
to  those  who  meet  with  similar  failures  ; and  I therefore 
request,  as  a favour,  of  any  of  my  readers  who  may  desire 
information  of  a special  kind,  to  forward  full  particulars, 
that  I may  embody  the  desired  information  in  future  articles. 
My  next  will  treat  of  Salomon  prints,  and  how  to  produce 
them. 


ON  RETOUCHING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BY  JOHANNES  GRA9SHOFF.* 

Many  complaints  which  I receive  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  retouching  negatives  are  based  upon  the  unequal  manner 
in  which  the  varnished  surface  receives  the  giaphite  rubbed 
from  the  pencil  ; sometimes  a large  quantity  of  the  black- 
lead  adheres  to  the  negative  during  the  operation,  and  some- 
times but  a slight  trace  of  the  material  attaches  itself. 
Much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  pencil 
selected.  I always  employ  the  best  (manufactured  by  Faber), 
of  Siberian  graphite,  using  four  degrees  of  hardness,  from 
Nos.  1 to  4,  according  as  the  varnish  him  is  soft,  or  hard  and 
dry.  Thus,  immediately  after  varnishing,  No.  1 pencil  is 
generally  the  most  suitable  ; after  four  or  six  hours,  No.  2. 
If  a day  has  elapsed,  I generally  use  No.  3 ; but,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  No.  4. 

My  experiments,  conducted  with  a view  of  rendering  the 
varnish  more  ready  to  take  up  the  blacklead,  have  guided 
me  to  a peculiar  method  of  manipulating  which  I will  here 
describe.  I obtain  some  ossa  sepia  (which  may  be  pur- 
chased in  sticks,  at  a very  reasonable  cost,  at  any  druggist’s), 
and  scrape  off  a small  quantity  by  means  of  the  hnger-nail, 
sprinkling  the  same  over  such  portion  of  the  negative  (l  am 
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talking  here  of  portrait  negatives)  requiting  to  be  retouched. 
This  very  finely-divided  powder  is  now  rubbed  over  the 
surface — as,  for  instance,  the  head  of  the  portrait — with  the 
finger  until  a sufficiently  matt  surface  has  been  produced, 
and  upon  this  the  pencil  may  be  worked  very  effectually  in 
the  usual  manner.  When  held  against  an  intense  light  and 
viewed  as  a transparency,  fine  hair-lines  are  visible  upon  this 
part  of  the  negative,  but  these  are  not  seen  in  the  least 
degree  during  printing.  For  some  considerable  time  I have 
employed  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  can,  therefore,  safely 
recommend  it,  more  especially  as  the  shadows  in  the  face 
are  by  its  means  rendered  more  delicate,  a very  welcome  and 
important  consideration  in  the  manipulation  of  lady 
portraits. 

The  practice  of  treating  the  varnish  with  oil  of  turpentine 
immediately  before  retouching,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
employment  of  the  pencil,  is  a very  good  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  possesses  the  disadvantage  that  the  application  of 
indian  ink  to  which  gum  has  been  added,  in  order  to  give 
greater  opacity  and  body,  is  rendered  impossible. 

Negatives  likely  to  be  much  used — as,  for  instance, 
stereoscopic  views,  portraits,  &c. — is  very  essential,  aud 
should  be  preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  Irom  all  external 
risk  of  injury.  To  effect  this,  it  is  well  to  coat  the  negative 
in  the  first  place  with  thin  amber  varnish,  as  Bedford  recom- 
mended some  time  since,  taking  1 part  of  ordinary  amber 
varnish  (the  finer  qualities  of  amber  varnish  dry  too  slowly, 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  they  contaiu)  and  8 
to  10  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  filtering  the  mixture 
carefully  before  use.  Let  the  negative  treated  with  this  I 
varnish  stand  till  the  next  day  in  a locality  sheltered  from 
dust,  and  then  manipulate  very  carefully  with  an  exceed 
ingly  soft  pencil.  After  drying  thoroughly,  the  surface  will 
receive  water-colours  with  the  same  readiness  as  the  black- 
lead. 

When  the  retouching  upon  the  amber  varnish  has  been 
completed,  the  negative  is  varnished  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, the  plate  being  slightly  warmed  previously  to  the 
operation  ; further  retouching  can  afterwards  be  effected  if 
necessary. 

The  method  of  coating  unvarnished  plates  with  a solution 
of  gum  or  gelatine,  and  then  retouching  them,  I have  prac- 
tised for  a considerable  period,  but  have  found  that  nega- 
tives of  this  description,  when  subjected  to  extremes  of  tem- 
perature or  to  the  influence  of  damp,  do  not  exhibit  those 
permanent  qualities  which  a valuable  negative  should 
possess  ; amber  varnish  used  in  the  manner  described  forms 
a much  more  permanent  protection. 


ON  A GREATLY  SIMPLIFIED  PROCESS  OF 
PRINTING  IN  CARBON  OR  OTHER  PERMANENT 
PIGMENT. 

BY  J.  R.  JOHNSON.* 

I. — Preliminary  Observations. 

Tiie  process  about  to  be  described,  and  all  those  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  these  observations,  are  based  upon  the  fact 
discovered  by  Mungo  Ponton,  viz.,  that  a solution  of  a salt 
of  chromic  acid,  and  particularly  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
becomes  sensitive  to  light  when  spread  upon  paper. 

Becquerel  showed  that  the  action  was  much  more  ener- 
getic upon  the  size  of  the  paper  than  upon  the  paper  itself. 
Poitevin  showed  us  that  albumen  and  other  analogous  sub- 
stances have  their  properties  entirely  changed  by  the  joint 
action  of  light  and  the  bichromates;  thus,  instead  of  mixing 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  they  become  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum,  and  acquire  an  affinity  for  fatty  bodies.  He 
thus  laid  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  processes  of  photo  litho- 
graphy ; indeed  his  process,  which  has  ever  since  been 
successfully  worked  by  MM.  Leraercier  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  is 
superior  to  most  of  the  modern  processes  of  photo-litho- 
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graphy,  which  are  only  capable  of  rendering  line  or  stipple  ; 
while  the  original  process  of  Poitevin  enables  us  to  obtain 
considerable  half-tone,  thus  resembling  the  modern  processes 
of  Tessie  du  Motay  and  Albeit. 

A fact  of  greater  importance  to  our  present  purpose  is 
his  application  of  the  insolubility  of  albumen  under  tbe 
action  of  light  and  the  bichromate,  to  fix  or  imprison  a pig- 
ment mixed  with  it,  and  thus  to  obtain  a coloured  image. 
Hence,  all  our  subsequent  efforts  at  pigment  printing,  for 
all  start  from  this  point.  To  effect  this,  he  simply  mixed 
a finely  ground  pigment  with  the  sensitive  agents,  albumen 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  spread  the  mixture  upon 
the  surface  of  paper  in  an  extremely  thin  layer.  When 
this  was  dry,  it  was  exposed  under  a negative,  and,  after 
exposure,  was  well  washed  and  sponged  in  water,  when  the 
parts  unacted  upon  by  light  washed  away,  and  those  acted 
upon  remained  attached  to  the  paper.  If  the  subject  be  in 
line  or  stipple,  considerable  success  may  be  achieved,  but 
little  or  none  if  the  subject  be  in  graduated  tint,  that  is, 
possess  half-tone. 

If  any  one  repeat  this  mode  of  operation  with  Swan’s 
gelatine  tissue,  he  will  find  that  neither  line  nor  stipple  is 
obtainable;  in  fact,  the  conditions  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Poitevin,  to  be  successful,  must  have  a minutely  thin  layer, 
which  will  be  penetrated  by  the  light  transmitted  through  the 
finest  line  of  the  negative ; while  Swan  lays  on  so  thick  a 
coating  that  it  is  practically  impenetrable  by  light  passing 
thiough  the  barest  portion  of  the  negative. 

Pouncy,  whose  first  patent  (never  completed)  follows  that 
of  Poitevin,  succeeded  more  perfectly  than  his  predecessor 
towards  the  production  of  half-tone.  He  operated  precisely 
like  Poitevin,  but  used  a porous  paper,  and  brushed  the 
sensitive  coating  into  its  pores.  By  the  action  of  light  the 
mixture  becomes  insoluble  under  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
negative,  and  even  those  least  acted  upon  were  more  or  less 
retained,  being  in  contact  with  the  paper  instead  of  having 
a coating  of  soluble  gelatine  interposed  between  them. 

Burnett  and  Blair  are  still  mote  worthy  of  note,  having 
introduced  a new  feature  into  their  operations — that  of  print- 
ing from  behind  the  paper,  so  that  the  parts  rendered  in- 
soluble may  be  in  contact  with  the  support,  and  the  soluble 
gelatine  unacted  upon  by  light  on  the  surface  may  be  easily 
removed  by  water  without  undermining  the  insoluble  por- 
tions forming  the  picture.  By  rendering  the  paper  support- 
ing the  sensitive  coating  translucent  by  means  of  oil  or  var- 
nish, Mr.  Blair  obtained  a considerable  amount  of  success; 
but  there  were  certain  objections  which  induced  him  to 
abandon  it  for  other  and  more  complicated  methods.  We 
would,  however,  here  again  point  out  the  wide  difference 
between  the  prepared  paper  of  Mr.  Blair  and  the  paper  tissue 
of  Mr.  Swan,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  process  I am  about  to 
describe.  In  its  perfected  state  Mr.  Blair’s  paper  is  trans- 
parent and  impervious  to  water,  a quality  which  would 
entirely  unfit  it  for  use  in  Swan’s  and  analogous  processes. 

The  next  important  step  was  made  by  Fargier,  who 
coated  a glass-plate  or  other  plane  surface  with  the  sensitive 
compound,  and  exposed  it  under  a negative.  When  exposed, 
he  coated  it  with  a layer  of  collodion,  and  then  plunged  it  into 
warm  water.  The  fluid  penetrated  the  collodion,  dissolved 
the  gelatine  unacted  upon  by  light,  when  the  pellicle 
of  collodion  floated,  bearing  with  it  the  insoluble-pigment 
picture.  Most  delicate  results  were  thus  obtaiued  ; but  the 
manipulations  were  found  tedious  and  uncertain. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  step  in  pigment 
printing  which  had  yet  been  made — that  of  Mr.  Swan. 
Most  unworthy  attempts  have  lately  been  made  by  interested 
persons  and  their  agents  to  decry  the  labours  of  this  gentle- 
man ; but  the  fact  remains  undisputed,  that  by  his  modifi- 
cations alone  of  the  processes  1 have  alluded  to,  carbon 
printing  has  been  made  a practical  and  commeicial  process, 
instead  of  one  merely  experimental  and  tentative.  It  has 
been  worked  on  a larger  scale  than  any  other  process  of 
printing  by  Mr.  Braun,  of  Dornach  ; and  the  two  folio 
albums  on  the  table,  part  of  a series  of  thirty-five  similar 
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volumes,  full  of  different  specimens,  show  to  what  extent 
and  with  what  success  it  has  been  practised. 

Mr.  Swan  commenced  by  coating  his  plate  with  gelatine, 
like  Fargier,  but  poured  the  collodion  upon  it  and  removed 
it  previous  to  exposure  : this  he  called  a tissue  ; he  subse- 
quently made  this  tissue  more  easily  manipulated  by  backing 
it  with  paper,  and  this  being  successful,  he  ultimately  found 
that  he  could  dispense  with  the  collodion  coating.  The  evi- 
dence of  a most  respectable  and  influential  inhabitant  of 
Newcastle,  who  followed  with  much  interest  Mr.  Swan’s  ex- 
periments, has  been  made  on  oath  to  show  that  these  modifica- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  Swan  himself  before  their  publication 
by  others,  and  were  therefore  legitimately  inserted  in  the  com- 
plete specification,  the  law  allowing  six  months’  delay  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  such  improvements  and  modifi- 
cations. 

The  tissue  thus  formed  may  be  either  made  sensitive  by 
the  introduction  of  the  bichromate  at  once,  or  by  subsequent 
floating.  When  dry,  it  is  exposed  under  a negative,  and  the 
hardened  insoluble  image  or  potential  image  is  then  on  the 
surface,  and  would  become  undermined  and  wasted  away 
if  the  tissue  were  immersed  in  water,  as  in  the  process  of 
Poitevin  and  Pouncy. 

Mr.  Swan  therefore  mounts  the  tissue  upon  a support  pre- 
vious to  development ; this  support  may  be  either  tempo- 
rary or  permanent.  If  permanent — that  is,  if  the  picture  be 
intended  to  remain  upon  the  support  finally — albumen  co- 
agulated by  alcohol  or  heat  is  the  cement  employed,  but  in 
this  case  the  images  are  reversed  if  ordinary  negatives  be 
employed.  Mi.  Swan  therefore  proposed  to  mount  the  pic- 
ture previous  to  development  on  a “ temporary  support,” 
using  india-rubber  as  the  cementing  substance,  heavy  pres- 
sure being  required  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  coated 
gelatine  and  the  paper  coated  with  the  caoutchouc  into  per- 
fect contact. 

He  then  mounted  the  developed  print  upon  another 
paper  by  means  of  gelatine  or  other  similar  cement,  and  re- 
moved the  temporary  support  by  softening  the  caoutchouc 
with  benzine,  aud  then  tearing  the  two  papers  asunder.  The 
gelatine  was  afterwards  rendered  insoluble  by  the  immersion 
of  the  print  in  alum.  In  the  Year-Book  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  1868,  Swan  described  a peculiar  manipu- 
lation, by  which  the  use  of  the  press  and  tl  e subsequent 
immersion  in  alum  were  dispensed  with.  He  took  a weak 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  added  a small  quantity  of  chrome 
alum  to  it.  He  then  immersed  both  the  developed  print 
and  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  to  be  mounted  in  this 
solution,  and  brought  the  two  surfaces  together  under  it, 
thus  expelling  all  air.  The  adhesion  was  perfect  with  cer- 
tain precautions. 

Edwards  substituted  the  gelatine  compound  of  Swan, 
just  referred  to,  spread  upon  paper,  for  the  albumen-paper 
rendered  insoluble  by  spirit,  a modification  of  very 
doubtful  value  ; but  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
manipulations,  hitherto  only  used  in  one  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, for  those  which  Mr.  Swan  had  alone  used  in  another 
part,  is  due  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  their  advantages  were 
first  recognized  and  applied  by  him.  They  were  suggested, 
long  previously  to  Mr.  Edwards’  Patent,  to  Mr.  Swan,  but 
he  failed  to  see  their  importance. 

In  the  preceding  observations  I have  omitted  to  mention 
in  its  proper  place  that  M.  Despaquis,  the  holder  of  M. 
Poitevin’s  patent  for  carbon  printing,  has,  for  some  time 
past,  made  very  beautiful  carbon  prints  upon  talc,  by 
coating  that  substance  with  the  sensitive  compound,  and 
printing  through  it,  washing  away  the  soluble  gelatine  from 
the  back. 

In  the  British  Journal  of  Photography , April  17th,  1868, 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  shows  a ve:y  similar  plan,  but  substitutes 
glass  for  talc,  to  which  he  confines  himself,  finding  that 
paper  rendered  transparent  will  not  do,  but  predicts  that  in 
the  future  the  difficulty  of  using  transparent  paper  may  be 
overcome.  The  only  novel  features  in  Mr.  C.  Lea’s  contri- 
bution are,  the  uso  of  reflected  sunlight  for  printing  throug  h 


the  glass,  and  a method  of  coating  the  plate  before  the  ex- 
posure with  gelatine,  previously  spread  upon  paper,  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  sugar,  and  sticks  readily  to  the 
moistened  fingers,  and  only  too  often  to  the  negative,  is  a very 
obvious  proceeding. 

I have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  before  you  these 
matters  (although  they  are  well  known  to  many  of  you, 
and  have  been  already  recorded  very  fully,  and  in  a mo6t 
lucid  manner,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  work  on  pigment 
printing),  because  they  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  and  much  distorted  statement  in  the  pages  of  an 
obscure  publication.  I venture  to  think,  Sir,  that  the 
history  of  the  invention  of  carbon  printing  is  a worthy 
subject  of  discussion  for  this  Society,  and  I recapitulate 
these  known  facts  as  a challenge  to  those  who  dispute  them, 
in  the  hope  of  raising  that  discussion. 

IT. — Principles  involved  in  the  New  Process. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  which  is 
the  chief  subject-matter  to  which  I have  to  call  your 
attention. 

I venture  to  think  that  its  main  features  are  new,  aud 
that  they  are  founded  upon  several  observations  which  have 
escaped  previous  experimenters. 

1.  The  first  observation  is  one  which  I arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion.  Being  desirous  of  attaching  the 
exposed  film  to  a plate  of  metal  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment, I tried  every  form  of  cement,  until  at  last  I found 
that  no  cement  at  all  was  necessary,  but  that,  if  the  film  was 
well  washed  in  water,  the  sugar  being  removed,  the  insolu- 
ble, inadhesive  film  would  readily  adhere  to  any  plane 
surface  impermeable  to  water,  if  air  were  excluded.  The 
novelty  of  this  fact  has  beeu  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  previously  stuck  the 
soluble,  adhesive  tissue  upon  glass  previous  to  development. 
I appeal  to  you  whether  there  is  any  analogy  between  the 
two  cases,  with  the  singlo  exception  that  water  is  the 
common  medium  employed.  The  immediate  object  is 
different ; the  substance  employed  is  different ; and  the 
ultimate  end  is  different,  his  sole  object  being  to  obtain 
transparencies  on  glass,  my  chief  object  to  obtain  perfect 
photographs  on  paper. 

2.  The  second  important  observation  is,  that,  if  we  cover 
the  surface  of  a plate  of  glass  or  metal  with  a minute  layer 
of  some  solid  fatty  or  resinous  body,  the  adhesion  still  takes 
place,  and  is  sufficient  during  development  while  the  film 
is  wet,  but  prevents  the  adhesion  after  the  film  is  dry. 
Hence  a plate  of  metal  or  glass  so  prepared  may  be  used  as 
the  temporary  support  during  development,  provided  that 
that  body  used  for  coating  it  is  infusible  at  the  tempera- 
ture employed. 

3.  The  third  important  observation  is,  that  the  dry  film, 
when  separated  from  the  greased  plate  of  glass  or  metal, 
has  exactly  the  surface  of  the  support.  If  this  be  polished, 
the  surface  of  the  film  is  polisned  ; if  this  be  matt,  the 
film  has  a matt  surface;  and  if  the  surface  of  the  plate  be 
grained  or  tooled,  the  removed  film  of  gelatine  presents 
corresponding  granulations  or  tool-marks.  Prints,  may, 
therefore,  be  obtained  at  will  with  every  kind  of  surface, 
from  the  highest  polish  to  the  grain  of  coarse  sketching- 
paper  or  its  imitation. 

4.  The  fourth  important  fact  is,  that  the  gelatine  film, 
which,  although  insoluble,  absorbs  water  readily,  and  softens 
under  its  action,  and  which  is  usually  attached  to  paper 
by  gelatine  and  alum,  forming  a cement  which  is  likewise 
more  or  less  absorbent,  may  be  rendered  entirely  non- 
absorbent,  and  may  bo  so  fixed  to  paper  that  no  friction, 
even  under  water  at  a boiling  temperature,  will  remove  it. 
This  is  effected  by  using  a solution  of  shellac  in  ammonia  as 
the  cement,  and  allowing  sufficient  of  this  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  gelatine  film  before  it  is  attached  to  the  paper. 
The  result  is  no  longer  gelatine,  but  insoluble  gelatine 
(leather),  rendered  waterproof  by  resinous  cement,  and 
attached  firmly  to  paper  by  the  same  cement. 
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III. — Applications. 

The  applications  of  this  process  are  very  numerous.  I 
will  at  present  merely  allude  to  a few  of  them  : — 

1.  We  obtain  pictures  on  glass,  in  carbon,  or  other  pig- 
ment, by  simply  mounting  the  exposed  tissue  on  a clean 
glass  plate  and  developing  the  picture,  merely  backing  it 
with  another  glass  plate  for  transparencies,  and  with  paper 
or  plaster  for  pictures  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light.  There 
is  no  transfer,  and  no  cement.  The  picture  is  not  inverted, 
being  viewed  through  the  glass. 

2.  We  obtain  pictures  on  opal  glass,  porcelain,  panel,  pre- 

Siared  canvas,  prepared  paper,  &c.,  directly  and  without  trans- 
er;  but  the  pictures  are  inverted  if  ordinary  negatives  be 
used. 


IV. — Manipulation. 

The  manipulation  is  of  a very  simple  character,  but  more 
easily  shown  than  explained.* 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  INDIA. 

PY  CAPT.  E.  D.  LYON.f 

I have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  inspection  a 
collection  of  photographs  taken  by  me  in  different  parts  of 
Southern  India,  by  order  of  the  Government.  The  whole 
series  consists  of  about  400  negatives,  many  of  which  have 
never  yet  been  printed.  The  time  occupied  in  the  taking 
of  these  was  about  seven  months,  during  which  I travelled 
nearly  5,000  miles. 

To  give  any  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  in  such 
a country  is  hardly  possible,  except  where  the  railways  have 
here  anil  there  been  made.  The  bullock-carts,  both  for 
yourself  and  luggage,  are  the  only  means  of  conveyance. 
Roads,  though  nominally  existing,  and  marked  on  maps 
as  such,  are,  in  very  many  instances,  things  of  the  past, 
the  bridges  alone  indicating  where  they  ought  to  be  ; anil 
the  unhappy  travellers,  boxed  up  in  a coach  drawn  by 
bullocks,  think  themselves  lucky  if  they  accomplish  two 
miles  an  hour ; in  fact,  I have  often  been  twenty-four  hours 
in  travelling  twenty-five  miles,  without  one  spot  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  halt,  or  a tree  to  shelter  one  from  the 
blazing  sun,  the  natives  at  one  time  lifting  the  machine 
over  a mud  wall  three  feet  high,  and  at  another  dragging 
it  through  the  muck  of  a rice-field  three  feet  deep.  The 
destruction  to  every  kind  of  photographic  materials  under 
these  circumstances  I leave  you  to  imagine. 

Cut,  distressing  as  locomotion  is  in  such  a country,  it  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  what  one  has  to  undergo  when 
endeavouring  to  photograph,  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  an 
Indian  sun,  as  one  must  necessarily  be,  for  six  to  seven  hours 
at  a time,  the  ground  so  hot  one  can  hardly  stand  on  it  for 
the  time  necessary  to  expose  a plate,  the  glare  so  great  and 
the  shadows  so  black,  that  to  get  detail  seems  almost  hope- 
less; and  yet,  under  the  circumstances  here  detailed,  one  is 
expected  to  produce  photographs  at  least  equal  to  those  at 
home,  and  all  the  credit  one  gets  is  to  hear,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  the  one  and  the  same 
remark,  “ Oh,  yes ! the  sun  is  so  bright  and  the  light  so 
good,  any  one  could  photograph  in  India.”  All  I can  say 
is,  I only  wish  they  would  go  and  try.  I have  said  enough 


* It  was  Mr.  Johnson’s  intention  to  proceed,  after  reading  his  paper, 
with  a practical  demonstration  of  the  process.  In  his  absence  through 
illness,  the  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  demonstration  was 
promised  for  the  June  meeting. — Ed. 
t Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  May  10th,  1869. 


on  this  point,  and  will  only  add  a few  words  on  the 
photographs. 

They  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  wet  process,  such  as 
you  are  all  acquainted  with.  But  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due  ; and  I feel  bound  to  bear  the  very  highest  testimony 
to  the  lenses  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  The  one  I 
used  first,  and  with  which  nearly  all  the  interiors  were 
taken,  was  his  triplet-group  lens,  for  12  by  10  plates.  The 
photographs  speak  for  themselves  so  eloquently  of  its  merits, 
no  words  are  needed  from  me  to  bear  testimony  to  its  super- 
lative excellence.  Then  I received  the  wide-angle  rectilinear, 
and  from  what  I saw  of  its  powers  I christened  it,  the  first 
day  I used  it,  “ The  Little  Wonder,”  and  never,  I think, 
was  a name  better  applied.  It  certainly  has  a power  of 
rendering  dark  shadows,  and,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
angle  it  embraces,  giving  marvellous  definition  to  the 
extreme  edges  of  the  plate,  in  a manner  that,  I confess, 
astonished  me  quite  as  much  as  it  delighted  me. 

As  to  chemicals,  Thomas’s  pyrogallic  is  deserving  of 
every  commendation;  it  is  the  only  sample  which  will  keep 
gooil  in  India ; all  others  turn  black,  even  during  the 
passage  out.  As  to  collodion,  I have  tried  all,  but  cannot 
say  I am  quite  satisfied  with  any.  Most  of  the  pictures  you 
see  are  taken  with  Mawson’s,  a few  with  Huggon’s,  and  a 
few  with  Blanchard’s  ; but  all  have  the  one  fault  that  only 
one  bottle  out  of  four  or  five  will  give  an  even  film,  free  from 
reticulation  in  the  heat ; and  the  more  you  dilute  it  the 
worse  it  gets.  But  when  you  do  get  a good  bottle,  it  can 
be  used  almost  to  the  last  drop  without  any  dilution. 


Correfijjon&cnfc. 


WET  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
A TENT. 

Sir, — Having  now  completed  my  new  tent,  and  tried  it, 
I forward  a few  particulars  of  the  size,  &c.  When  closed 
for  travelling  it  is  22£  inches  wide,  17  inches  high,  by 
7 inches  from  back  to  front ; when  opened  it  affords  working 
room  22  inches  by  18  inches,  which  is  ample  for  by  GJ 
plates.  It  weighs,  when  empty,  8 lbs.  2 oz.,  and  when  full 
and  containing  all  requisites  for  9-7  by  4.J  plates  the 
weight  is  16  lbs.  5 oz.  It  can  be  erected  aod  fit  for  use  in 
a couple  of  minutes,  and  packed  up  again  in  as  short  a 
time.  Now  the  dry-plate  worker  must  carry  at  least  four 
double  dark  slides,  or  a plate  box  with  changing  bag,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ; these  must  weigh  5 or  6 lb.,  so  tho 
wet-plate  man  has  only  10  or  11  lbs.  extra  to  carry  when 
working  small  plates  such  as  I have  named. 

I have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  accounts  in 
the  News  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  apparatus,  particularly  as  I 
have  often  tried  a dipping  bath  for  developing  plates,  and 
never  succeeded  ; but,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Barrett's  excellent 
description  of  his  apparatus  and  mode  of  working,  I find  that 
he  recommends  a neutral  silver  bath,  and  in  this  small 
matter  perhaps  lies  the  whole  secret.  Should  I,  upon  another 
trial,  find  that  I can  use  a dipping  bath  for  developing 
successfully,  1 anticipate  a most  happy  future  for  open  air 
operations  with  a tent.  The  methods  employed  by  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Whiting  are  open  to  one  serious  objection, 
the  difficulty  of  coating  a plate  properly  in  the  open  air, 
for  by  the  sea-side  a little  wind  and  dust  are  constantly  on  the 
move  more  or  less,  and  inland  the  same,  except  on  rare 
occasions.  It  also  involves  that  the  camera  must  be  level, 
and  this  is  not  always  possible,  and  in  many  situations  there 
is  room  only  for  the  camera ; but  the  inventions  are  not  the 
less  ingenious,  if  not  under  all  circumstances  practical.  — 
Yours  truly,  Thos.  Gulliver. 

May  16  th,  1869. 


3.  We  obtain  uon-reverseil  pictures  on  paper,  which  may 
be  boiled  in  water  and  rubbed  like  linen,  by  mounting  the 
exposed  tissue  on  a temporary  support,  such  as  a plate  of 
metal  or  glass  coated  with  a fatty  body,  and,  after  develop- 
ment, transferring  the  print  to  paper  by  simple  contact,  by 
means  of  the  shellac  cement. 
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FIELD  WORK  WITHOUT  A TENT. 

Dear  Sir, — Whether  Mr.  Barrett's  letter  (which  appeared 
in  your  last  number)  in  reference  to  ray  photo-camera- 
lucida  was  written  in  a friendly  spirit,  or  not,  I cannot 
tell  ; but,  as  in  that  letter  he  endeavours  to  convey  the 
idea  that  ray  plan  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  that,  during 
the  very  short  time  that  it  takes  to  insert  the  blotting-paper 
pad  in  the  lower  end  of  the  protector,  the  light  that  did 
get  in  would  fog  the  plate  ; and  as  many  of  your  readers 
may  be  thereby  deterred  from  adopting  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical invention,  I beg  to  state  that,  as  the  protector  is  black 
inside,  and  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  is  only  large 
enough  to  allow  it  to  slide  easily  on  the  outside  of  the  bath, 
and  as  it  extends  to  from  an  inch  and  a-half  to  two  inches 
below  the  plate,  the  light,  if  any,  that  does  get  in,  does  no 
harm,  being  killed,  as  it  were,  by  the  darkness  within. 

Years  ago,  when  I first  made  the  protector,  thinking  that 
the  light  would  get  in  and  do  harm,  I placed  a valve  at  its 
lower  end,  that  would  shut  when  it  was  removed  from  a 
bath,  and  open  when  it  was  put  on  one,  but  by  an  accident 
I found  it  was  quite  safe  to  dispense  with  it.  When  the 
plate  is  ready  to  be  taken  out,  the  pad  is  held  in  the  left 
hand  near  to  the  bath,  and  the  protector  is  as  easily  and  as 
quickly  placed  upon  it  as  it  could  be  upon  the  adjoining 
bath,  and  there  is  really  no  danger  attending  it,  and  no 
hurry  required. 

As  to  the  size  of  plates  that  can  be  worked  with  my 
apparatus,  I beg  to  say  that  it  is  unlimited.  Of  course,  the 
bigger  the  place  the  larger  the  apparatus  to  carry;  but  this 
must  be  the  case  with  any  other  plan,  and  is,  therefore,  no 
disparagement.  I may  state,  however,  that  large  plates  can 
be  developed  better  and  cleaner  with  my  plan  than  by  the 
ordinary  dark-room  or  tent  method  ; no  stains  from  the 
developer  going  unequally  over  the  plate,  and  no  reduced 
silver  at  the  lower  corners  from  the  dark-slide  carrier. 

In  the  number  ot  the  News  for  April  23rd,  in  your 
remarks  upon  development  by  dipping,  you  stated,  as  a 
disadvantage  attendant  upon  it,  that  each  plate  developed 
in  a bath  lessened  the  reducing  power  of  the  developer. 
Now,  although  this  may  be  true  in  theory,  still  I have 
not  found  it  to  be  a disadvantage  in  practice.  The  large 
quantity  of  solution,  and  the  fact  that  every  plate  dipped 
leaves  some  silver  in  it,  no  doubt  counteracts  it.  I have 
many  times  developed  a dozen  and  a half  of  plates  in  an 
upright  bath,  when  I have  been  out  for  a day,  and  the 
last  has  been  as  good  as  the  first.  I have  also  gone  out 
again  and  again  with  the  same  solution,  and  with  equally 
good  results. 

The  solution  is  cheap,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  filter  and 
to  strengthen  or  renew  it,  after  a dozen  plates  or  so  ; but 
there  really  is  no  need  to  renew  it  after  every  plate,  as  you 
hinted  might  be  done. 

In  regard  to  the  silver  bath,  the  same  objection  applies, 
and,  I think,  with  much  greater  force.  It  is  a much  more 
delicate  solution,  if  I may  use  the  word,  than  the  iron  one, 
and  certainly  every  plate  sensitized  in  it  not  only  robs  it  of 
its  power,  but  leaves  in  it  that  which  is  really  detrimental, 
and  yet  it  is  tolerated  by  every  photographer  in  the  world. 
I therefore  think  that  they  should  not  object  to  a dipping 
bath  for  development,  on  the  ground  of  its  losing  power 
from  the  cause  alluded  to. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  find  a corner  in  your 
valuable  journal  for  the  above,  I beg  to  subscribe  myself 
yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Whiting. 


CRACKED  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  a correction  in  your  report  of 
what  1 said  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Photographic  Society  last  Tuesday. 

The  sentence  1 refer  to,  as  reported  in  your  Journal,  runs 
thus : — “ Cracks  in  the  collodion  film  had,  unfortunately, 


been  occasionally  seen  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the 
collodion  process,  no  matter  what  collodion  or  what  varnish 
had  been  used,  without  the  fault  being  due  to  cither,  but 
rather  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  same,  two  samples  when 
used  in  conjunction.”  This  last  sentence  should  have  been  : 
“ but  rather  to  the  incompatibility  of  some  samples*  when 
used  in  conjunction.” 

I referred,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  a varnish  not  quite 
agreeing  with  the  sample  of  collodion  used  For  example  : 
some  collodions  are  made  with  pyroxyline  very  easily 
acted  upon  by  strong  alcohol,  almost  to  solution,  whilst 
other  samples  would  be  quite  unaffected  by  such  a solvent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a varnish  should  be  made  with  a spirit 
having  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  collodion,  supposing  the  pyroxyline  to 
be  of  that  kind  not  easily  acted  upon  by  alcohol.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  spirit  should  be  pure,  not  methy- 
lated, for  it  is  well  known  that  the  solvent  power  of  methy- 
lated spirit  is  greater  on  some  kinds  of  pyroxyline  than  oil 
others.  I cannot  think  that  a varnish  which  possesses  a 
power  only  just  short  of  acting  as  a solvent  on  the  body 
with  which  it  is  to  be  brought  into  contact  is  a suitable  one 
to  use.  Most  negative  varnishes  will  bear  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  and,  where  a tendency  to  solution  of  the  film  is 
shown,  this  dilution  might  be  advantageously  made. 

I purposely  abstained  from  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
meeting  by  recapitulating  the  many  little  points,  attention 
to  which  gives  the  photographer,  comparatively,  an  immu- 
nity from  the  terrible  annoyance  under  discussion,  because 
all  these  things  may  be  found  in  any  treatise  on  the 
subject;  moreover.it  would  have  been  puerile  to  have  re- 
ferred to  them. 

Tho  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  itself,  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyor,  is  deserving  of  consideration.  I have 
myself  drawn  attention  to  this  subject  at  page  05  of  my 
treatise.  It  may,  probably,  not  be  generally  known  how 
easily  the  surface  of  plate  glass  becomes  disintegrated  by 
the  continued  and  combined  action  of  heat  aud  moisture. 
The  best  kind  of  patent  plate  glass,  if  kept  in  an  ordinary 
box,  becomes  ruined  in  India  in  about  twelve  months,  or 
even  in  less  time.  Messrs.  Chance  are  quite  aware  of  this, 
and,  I believe,  are  unable,  at  present,  to  manufacture  a 
glass  that  will  stand  the  exposure  referred  to.  Now,  as 
such  is  the  case,  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  must  be 
to  thoroughly  restore  the  surface  of  old  glass  plates  that 
have  been  used  for  negatives,  whether  varnished  or  other- 
wise ! Nothing  short  of  re-polishing  at  the  glass  works 
would  effectually  do  this.  I know  that  the  very  common 
practice  of  using  up  old  varnished  negative  plates  is  a fer- 
tile source  of  queer  stains,  quite  abnormal.  This  practice 
is.  perhaps,  also  objectionable  on  other  giounds,  and  may 
prove  to  be  one  source  of  cracking  of  the  negative  film. 

The  subject  is  important,  and  might  be  very  easily  en- 
larged upon.  I fear,  however,  that  I have  already  taken 
up  too  much  of  your  space ; at  any  rate,  I have  deviated 
from  the  object  I first  had  in  addressing  you. — Yours,  &c., 
May  15th,  1869.  R.  W.  Thomas. 


JrurffMttcjs  of  Societies. 

SouTn  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  London 
College  on  tho  evening  of  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  liev. 
F.  F.  Statiiam,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a former  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Messrs.  Schmerl,  F.  H.  Warlich,  and  J.  D.  Newsome, 
of  Batlev,  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 


* We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  correcting  a printer  s error  which 
had  escaped  our  notice.— Ed. 
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The  Secretary  read  a lettor  from  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  offering  to  enter 
into  an  exchange  of  photographs  with  the  members  of  the 
South  London  Society.  A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
a sjstem  of  exchange  with  this  and  other  American  Societies, 
ami  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  write  to  this  effect  toithe 
Philadelphia  Society. 

Mr.  Bensa  forwarded  to  the  Society  his  Photographer’s 
Iteference  Table,  which  was  examined  with  interest,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  passed. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  this  evening  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  specimens,  and  conversation  there- 
on, in  place  of  a paper,  and  discussion.  lie  now  invited  mem- 
bers to  place  before  the  meeting  the  examples  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

Mr.  Bockett  exhibited  a largo  number  of  excellent  photo- 
micrographs with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  microscope  of  a simple 
and  economical  construction.  These  were  examined  with 
much  curiosity  and  interest. 

Mr.  Schmerl,  of  the  firm  of  Schraerl  and  Ellis,  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  fine  photo-enamels  by  Herr  Greiner,  of  Apulda. 
Some  of  these  were  on  porcelain  tablets,  some  on  pipe  bowls, 
some  on  cups,  &c.,  and  were  suggestive  of  the  advantages  of 
this  method  of  applying  photography  as  a new  branch  of  art 
industry. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  two  frames  of  photographic 
enamel  portraits,  all  of  them  very  fine,  and  some  of 
them  equalling  the  finest  wo  have  seen  by  Lafon  de  Caraarsac  ; 
iudeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  desire  a higher  degree  of 
perfection. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  a large  collection  of  landscape  photo- 
graphs produced  by  the  wet  and  dry  processes,  most  of  them 
possessing  admirable  skies.  These  were  examined  with  much 
interest,  and  excited  considerable  admiration. 

Mr.  Blanchard  exhibited  some  10  by  8 portraits,  in  the 
manner  of  M.  Adam-Saloraon,  as  they  were  distinguished  by 
exceedingly  effective  light  and  shade,  and  rich  depth  ; but  dis- 
tinct in  so  far  as  the  proportion  of  figure  and  general  treatment 
were  difteient.  These  received  universal  admiration,  as 
amongst  the  finest  examples  of  portraiture  which  had  over 
been  exhibited. 

Mr.  Warlich  exhibited  some  very  fine  coloured  work  in  oil 
and  water  colours. 

Mr.  Hunter  exhibited  a fino  collection  of  the  prints  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis 
exhibited  the  recent  and  some  former  prize  pictures  of  the  same 
Association.  All  these  were  examined  with  interest. 

Mr.  Cocking,  Honorary  Secretary,  exhibited  an  enlargement 
produced  in  crayons  from  the  imago  thrown  on  the  paper  by  an 
enlarging  camera,  and  some  very  fine  large  portraits,  in  which 
the  effect  of  a print  on  grey  paper  with  puro  white  high  lights 
was  produced  by  masking. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  exhibited  some  fine  examples  of  Herr 
Albert's  now  method  ot  printing  ; some  of  M.  de  Constant’s 
prints  on  tinted  drawing  paper,  by  the  shellac  and  silver  pro- 
cess ; some  American  prints,  “ Aux  Deux  Crayons  ; ” and  a 
Sarony  photo-crayon  in  which  the  hatching  was  attempted  on 
the  glass,  showing,  however,  that  a superior  effect  was  obtained 
by  the  design  on  the  drawing  paper. 

After  a pleasant  evening,  spent  in  examining  and  conversing 
on  the  prints,  and  some  votes  of  thanks,  tho  proceedings 
terminated. 


Rich  Mounts  and  Bad  Pictures. — It  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom  that  ‘"photographers  use  elaborate  cards  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  do  bad  pictures.”  I once  heard  a commercial 
gentleman  recommending  very  highly  some  cards  whose  backs 
were  resplendent  with  all  tho  colours  of  the  rainbow.  “ The 
advantage,”  said  he,  “ is  this : you  place  the  cards  upon  your 
table  with  the  picture  side  downwards.  Any  person  coming  into 
the  room  would  naturally  admire  such  a card  as  this,  and 
would  take  it  up  and  examine  it.  Turning  it  over  to  see  if  the 
pattern  were  as  good  on  the  other  side,  he  would  see  your  pic- 
ture — which  he  would  admire  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be, 
thought  I.— Nelson  K.  Chcrrill, 


&alk  ia  the  jStubia. 


Sarony’s  Photo-CkayoTs. — Amid  the  controversy  which 
the  new  style  of  portraitu/e  has  evoked,  it  has  afforded  us 
much  satisfaction  to  find  ohr  view  of  tho  matter  endorsed  by 
receiving  from  various  quarters  assurances  of  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  tho  pictures  to  customers. 
Our  view  of  the  probable  stimulus  it  would  afford  to  business  is 
clearly  shared  in  France,  as  Mr.  Sarony  has  received  from  one 
house  alone  in  Paris  orders  for  4,000  of  the  vignetted  backs.  To 
enable  him  to  work  out  the  very  large  business  his  recent  plans 
have  involved  more  completely  and  satisfactorily,  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Sarony  has  taken  as  a partner  Mr.  G.  Reeves 
Smith,  a gentleman  of  able  and  active  business  habits,  and 
much  tact  and  courtesy.  We  understand  that  the  new  firm, 
which  will  now  be  known  as  Sarony  and  Co.,  intend,  at  the 
commencement  of  next  month,  to  undertake  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing photo-crayons  for  licensees  on  a large  scale,  so  that  pro- 
fessional photographers,  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  arranging  to  produce  the  transparencies  for  them- 
selves, may  have  all  the  advantages  attending  such  work. 
The  negatives  being  sent  to  Scarborough,  finished  and  framed, 
photo-crayons  will  be  returned,  and  a charge  mado  of  half  tho 
profit.  This  appears  to  be  a plan  well  suited  to  the  neces- 
sities of  many  photographers,  who  may  not  have  the  facilities 
or  the  time  for  entering  upon  a new  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Blair’s  Carbon  Manual.— We  understand  that  Mr. 
Blair’s  little  pamphlet  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  As  we  understand  that  it  will  only  be 
accessible — at  least,  at  present— to  subscribers,  we  commend  all 
our  readers  interested  in  carbon  printing  to  send  in  subscrip- 
tions without  delay, 

Bristol  Photographic  Society. — Wo  are  requested  to  re- 
mind those  interested  that  the  above  Society  will  meet  on 
Thursday  next,  at  half  past  seven  p.m.,  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  Park  Street. 

Ghost  Photographs.— We  referred  in  our  last  to  tho 
“ Spirit- Photograph  ” imposture  having  come  before  the  police 
authorities  in  New  York,  the  photographer,  Mumler,  having 
been  charged  with  fraud.  The  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
says : — “ Mumler  has  been  discharged,  in  tho  last  stage  of 
the  examination  Barnum  was  introduced  as  a witness  against 
him,  in  his  character  of  expert  in  the  matter  of  humbug. 
Whether  this  had  an  effect  in  Mumler’s  favour  on  the  mind  of 
the  sitting  magistrate  was  not  known.  The  most  probable 
reason  for  his  liberation  is,  that  there  was  difficulty  in  proving 
Mumler’s  pictures  to  be  fraudulent — in  establishing  that  his 
spirits  were  not  spirits.  The  negative  is  always  hard  to  prove, 
and,  in  this  instance,  it  was  a photographic  negative,  which 
complicated  the  question.” 

On  the  Action  of  Light  upon  Sulphide  of  Carbon. — 
Many  of  our  readers  have  had  tho  opportunity  of  noticing  that 
the  bottles,  especially  if  made  of  white  glass,  containing  sul- 
phide of  carbon  often  become  lined,  if  exposed  for  any  length 
of  time  to  direct  sunlight,  with  a coating  strongly  adhering  to 
the  glass.  M.  Loew  has  experimented  on  this  substance  by 
enclosing  the  sulphide  in  sealed  glass  tubes  previously  moist- 
ened with  water,  which  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  adhesive- 
ness of  the  brownish  coating.  On  opening  the  sealed  tubes 
after  few  months’  exposure  to  sunlight,  the  water  was  ob- 
served to  have  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  formation  of  some 
formic  acid.  The  solid  substance  alluded  to  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  but  soluble 
in  a boiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  becoming,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  decomposed.  The  substance  is  sesqui-sulphide 
of  carbon,  which,  on  being  submitted  10  distillation,  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  sulphur  and  carbon.  Tho  sulphide  of  carbon 
trom  which  this  substance  is  deposited  contains  sulphur  in 
solution,  though  perfectly  pure  previous  to  exposure  to  sun- 
light.— Chemical  News. 

Markings  on  the  Plate.— A correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  says  : — “ I have  been  troubled  a great 
deal  with  irregular  markings  on  the  end  of  the  plate  first 
dipped  in  the  bath.  The  cure  for  them  is  to  lower  the  plate 
very  slowly  into  the  bath  solution.  Why  it  cures,  I do  not 
know  ; it  is  enough^  for  mo  to  know  that  I have  found  it  an 
unfailing  remedy.” 
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« Re-sits  ” and  Babies.— A correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  says : — “ I give  you  ray  plan  to  avoid 
retaking  negatives  : I tell  ray  customers  I do  not  warrant  my 
pictures  to  please ; I only  warrant  them  good,  and  to  please 
myself ; and  when  they  are  not  pleased,  and  my  work  is  all 
right,  I charge  fifty  cents  for  a new  nogative,  and,  as  a result, 
1 do  not  have  a negative  to  retake  more  than  once  in  two  weeks 
at  least;  whereas,  before  adopting  the  rule,  I think  one-third 
of  the  ladies  would  sit  over  and  try  a different  dress  almost  as 
many  times  as  they  had  different  dresses.  My  plan  in  getting 
along  with  babies  is,  always  to  charge  fifty  cents  for  my  trouble, 
if  I fail  to  get  a picture  after  trying  three  times,  and  any  one 
having  common  sense  will  find  no  fault,  but  consider  it  just 
and  proper.  I think,  after  two  years’  trial  of  the  above  rules, 
it  saves  a sight  of  trouble,  and  is  better  every  way.” 

Using  Glass  Baths. — “ Photographers  who  use  glass  baths 
will  find  it  a great  protection  to  them  if  they  would  place  in 
the  bottom  of  them  a layer  of  pounded  glass.  If  a plate  should 
fall  off  the  dipper,  the  pounded  glass  prevents  it  from  striking 
and  breaking  the  bath.  Moreover,  the  small  pieces  of  film, 
and  other  things  that  sometimes  float  around  in  the  bath,  are 
caught  by  the  pounded  glass,  and  kept  from  doing  injury  to 
the  sensitized  plate.”  — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Gallic  Acid. — Ground  glass  is  not  desirable  as  a means  of  ad- 
mitting light  through  a negative  for  enlargement,  unless  the  sun 
be  shining  directly  on  the  negative,  in  which  case  it  is  useful. 

2.  Wooden  trays  coated  inside  with  shellac  dissolved  in  wood 
naphtha  for  tho  solutions  for  enlarged  prints. 

Young. — We  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  tho 
new  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Bill. 

Finem  Respice. — We  have  no  doubt  that,  after  a little  practice, 
you  will  recover  the  skill  of  former  years,  and,  with  care  and 
patience,  you  will  find  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic  process  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Gordon  uses  a 40-grain  nitrate  bath,  and  adds  a quarter 
of  a grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  100  grains  of  silver  used. 
Do  not  either  neutralize  or  acidify  until  you  try  tho  bath  with  a 
wet  plate;  if  it  work  well,  you  need  not  alter  it ; if  it  fog  a little, 
add  about  1 drop  of  nitric  acid  to  20  ounces  of  solution ; if  it  still 
fog  or  give  streaks,  neutralize  and  sun,  and  then  filter,  and  again 
acidify.  2.  It  is  well  to  iodize  only  the  portion  of  solution 
required  for  immediate  use,  and  replenish  with  the  uniodized  solu- 
tion. 3.  It  is  a more  definite  plan  to  add  the  trace  of  iodide  than 
to  immerse  a plate,  although  tho  latter  mode,  or  tho  plan  you  pro- 
pose, would  do.  4.  Ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  tho  ordinary  protosulphate,  using  it  about  a third 
stronger;  but  for  gum  plates  you  had  better  follow  Mr.  Gordon’s 
recipe.  5.  Tho  sample  of  yellow — or,  rather,  of  orange — glass  is 
very  good.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  holes  or  chips  in  the  flash- 
ing, you  can  use  two  thicknesses,  or  apply  besides  a coating  of 
Aldis’s  non-actinic  varnish,  recently  described  in  our  pages. 
6.  Take  a piece  of  calico  and  stretch  over  the  frame,  attaching  it 
to  the  edges  with  tacks,  then  mount  the  picture  with  paste 
thereon. 

James  Maycock. — We  have  no  me  ins  of  ascertaining  the  actual 

" manufacturer  of  tho  paper  to  which  you  refer.  The  samples  do 
not  reach  us  in  time  for  testing.  2.  Both  the  tones  are  pretty'  good  ; 
we  prefer  that  marked  2 on  the  back.  3.  The  plate  is  held  in 
position  at  the  top,  quite  detached  from  the  holder  or  protector,  and 
consequently  the  solutions  touch  nothing  but  the  plate.  There  is 
no  need  for  "the  cleaning  or  delay  to  which  you  refer,  as  the  platc- 
protcctor  is  never  brought  into  contact  with  tho  solutions.  4.  The 
acetate  of  morphia  process  gives  excellent  results  where  keeping 
properties  are  not  required. 

C.  E.  F. — We  should  scarcely  like  to  rely  upon  any  woven  fabric 
for  the  dark-room  window ; but  it  is  possible  that  two  thicknesses 
of  the  material  enclosed  might,  with  a limited  area,  answer.  We 
should,  however,  prefer  a doublo  sash  or  a frame  covered  with  two 
thicknesses  of  the  non-actinic  muslin. 

R.  S. — As  we  are  not  continually  trying  the  samples  of  collodion  of 
different  makers,  we  cannot  speak ’with  certainty  of  tho  compara- 
tive merits  of  tho  productions  of  the  various  makers  you  name. 
We  know  that  Nos.  2,  4,  and  7 are  good,  and  believe,  from  what 
we  learn,  that  some  of  the  others,  if  not  all,  are  good.  Of  Nos.  1 
and  6 we  have  heard  good  reports. 

W.  V.  F. — We  have  found  dilute  nitric  acid  answer  best  for  clean- 
ing opal  glass,  and,  if  the  stains  arc  persistent,  covered  with  the 
acid  and  heated  with  a spirit-lamp  until  they  disappear.  2.  By 


adding  about  a grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  each  ounce  of  the 
old  collodion  you  mention,  you  may  probably  obtain  soft 
negatives  from  it. 

D.  Haiuus. — We  cannot,  at  present,  give  any  definite  information 
regarding  the  firm  you  name,  but  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  in  difficulties ; a circumstance  we  have  serious  reason  to 
regret. 

J.  A.  C. — Our  absence  from  town  has  prevented  the  possibility  of 
our  complying  with  your  request,  but  we  believe  that  you  may 
rely  absolutely  upon  the  dealer  you  name  as  a trustworthy  and 

respectable  man. 

Collodion. — Shellac  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit,  and  coloured 
with  gum  dragon,  will  mako  a good  lacquer  for  brass-work.  The 
brass  must  be  heated  before  applying  the  lacquer.  2.  The  two 
collodions  you  name  will  probably  mix  satisfactorily  ; but  we  have 
not  tried  them.  3.  The  precipitate  is  reduced  metallic  silver. 

An  Amateuii. — Thanks.  Wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  using  the 
design  shortly. 

T.  G. — The  print  was  for  your  acceptance.  It  is  printed  on  albu- 
minized paper,  and  then  enamelled  with  gelatine  and  collodion. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  success. 

W.  F.  Morgan. — The  negatives  arrived  smashed  into  so  many 
pieces  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  exact  nature  of  the  defect.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  irregular  effect  in  the  sky  may  be  due  to  the 
wrinkling  of  the  film  during  development.  We  have  occasionally 
got  a similar  result  when  the  developer  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time  on  the  plate  without  motion.  Are  either  of  these 
causes  in  operation 

Fair  Play. — A statement  so  seriously  affecting  another  as  that  you 
mako  should  bo  verified  by  your  name,  at  least,  for  our  satisfac- 
tion. It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  publish  such  a communica- 
tion sent  to  us  anonymously.  Send  us  your  name  and  the  town 
to  which  you  refer,  and  we  ean  then  take  the  proper  steps. 

Cymbo. — Wo  are  glad  to  have  afforded  you  the  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Whiting’s  Photo-Camera-Lucida. — Wo  understand  that 
Mr.  Whiting’s  announcement  will  be  made  in  our  business 
columns  when  he  is  prepared  to  supply  the  public. 

G.  Lewis. — Neither  of  the  samples  of  glass  you  enclose  arc  of  tho 
best  kind,  or  perfectly  non-actinic.  No.  1 is,  however,  much  tho 
better  of  the  two;  No.  2 we  should  think  comparatively  useless; 
is  not  orange,  but  a pale  brown. 

Amateur. — The  exhibition,  as  we  understand  the  maiter,  will  bo 
open  to  everyone.  We  do  not  know  of  any  English  photographers 
who  contemplate  contributing.  Possibly  the  non-arrival  of  an 
answer  to  your  question  may  have  arisen  from  delay  in  getting 
translation  effected. 

Venator. — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  use  distilled  or  rain  water  for 
the  hypo  fixing  bath;  common  water  will  answer  every  purpose 
unless  it  is  very  impure.  We  cannot  account  for  vour  prints  so 
rapidly  fading  if  you  take  all  the  precautions  you  state.  Do  you 
invariably  use  fresh  hypo  solution  ? 2.  We  believe  the  Autotype 
Company  will  supply  the  materials.  You  had  better  try  to  oe 
resent  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  to  witness 
Ir.  Johnson’s  demonstration.  3.  We  believe  that  collodio-chlorido 
prints  have  a better  chance  of  permanency  than  albuminized  prints. 
4.  Sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid  may  be  used. 

Answers  by  Post. — We  much  regret  that  we  cannot  comply  with 
many  requests,  received  every  week,  desiring  us  to  send  auswers  by 
post,’  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  being  frequently  enclosed 
to  ensure  answers.  Our  regular  duties  are  so  numerous  and  so 
pressing  as  to  render  compliance  with  such  requests  absolutely  im- 
possible ; and  we  are  compelled  to  answer  all  questions  relating  to 
photographic  difficulties  in  these  pages  only.  We  hope  our  corre- 
spondents will  see  that  it  is  necessity,  and  no  want  of  courtesy  or 
of  disposition  to  oblige,  which  compels  this  course,  and  renders  us 
unable  to  send  personal  replies  to  letters  on  photographic 
questions. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


$H)Otograpf)s  UrgistcrcD. 

Mr.  W.  Appi.ryard,  Brighouse,  York, 

Photograph  of  Ilartishcad  Church. 

Messrs.  Graham  and  Sctrr,  Leamington, 

Photographic  Group  of  Officers  of  tho  Second  Warwickshire 
Militia. 

Mr.  A.  W ixtkrbox,  Southampton, 

Photograph  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bullar. 
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RENDERING  PHOTOGRAPHS  PERMANENT  BY 
PARCHMENTIZING  THE  PAPER. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  twelve 
years  ago,  on  the  method  of  producing  parchment  paper, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  he  exhibited  some  photographs  which 
had  been  printed  on  paper  treated  in  the  manner  described, 
the  result  being,  as  it  was  stated,  that  it  was  possible  “to 
obtain  beautifully  rich  tones  with  a for  less  expenditure  of 
nitrate  of  silver  than  at  present.”  Mr.  Crookes,  then  Editor 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  upon  this  hint,  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  parchmentizing  treatment  upon  various  photo- 
graphs selected  as  examples  of  different  tones  of  printing, 
produced  on  various  kiuds  of  paper.  The  result  was  one 
lie  had  certainly  not  anticipated.  “ The  tint  of  the  picture, 
even  in  the  most  delicate  half-tonei,  remained  perfectly  in- 
tact, while  the  powerful  yet  uniform  contraction  of  the 
paper  added  considerably  to  the  sharpness  ; the  paper  was, 
besides,  suddenly  gifted  with  such  great  strength,  that  not 
only  would  it  bear  the  roughest  handling  during  the  wash- 
ing operation  without  even  the  possibility  of  tearing  it, 
but  at  any  after  time,  when  finished  and  mounted,  it  would 
bear  hard  rubbing  with  soap  and  water  and  a wet  cloth  with- 
out the  slightest  roughening  or  abrasion  of  the  surface.” 
Besides  these  physical  changes,  the  surface  of  plai.i  paper 
prints  assumed  a peculiar  glossy  appearance,  giving  great 
richness  and  finish  without  vulgar  gloss.  The  question  of 
increased  permanency  only  admitted  at  the  time  of 
conjecture,  but  Mr.  Crookes  expressed  a conviction  that 
a gaiu  in  stability  would  be  obtained.  A powerful  odour 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  was  emitted  by  the  prints  under 
treatment,  and  in  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  experiments  and  the  report  no  indication  of  fading  or 
change  was  noticed. 

This  much  was  the  result  of  experiments  published  twelve 
years  ago.  At  the  time,  we  believe,  t lie  experiments  were 
repeated  by  a few  persons,  but  we  do  not  remember  any 
further  published  records.  In  a few  experiments  we  made 
at  the  time  wo  verified  the  results  described,  and  found  but 
oDe  disadvantage  attending  the  operation,  but  in  our  bands 
it  was  a troublesome  one:  the  parch  men  tized  prints,  when 
dried,  had  a rough,  crumpled  appearance,  and  the  paper 
having  become  horny  and  harsh,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  remove  this  crumpled  effect  without  very  heavy  rolling, 
aa  operation  which  at  that  time  was  less  common  and  less 
convenient  than  it  is  in  our  day,  a good  rolling-press  not 
being  then,  as  it  is  now,  considered  as  a necessary  adjunct 
of  every  photographer's  establishment.  This  difficulty 
would  probably  be  now  of  little  weight,  as,  if  the  priuts 
were  mounted  before  perfect  desiccation,  and  then  passed 
through  the  rolling-press,  all  unsightly  appearance  would  be 
removed. 

The  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  have  afforded 


sufficient  time  for  a tolerably  complete  test  of  the  value  of 
the  operation  in  conferring  permanency,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  proofs  affords  the  strongest  corroboration  of  the 
original  idea  that  permanency  would  be  secured  by  the 
treatment  in  question.  The  prints  treated  in  the  original 
experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes,  and  some  by  Mr.  Spiller,  have 
been  preserved.  The  mode  of  testing  consisted  in  dividing 
the  print,  and  treating  one-half  with  sulphuric  acid,  whilst 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition.  These  two 
halves  were  then  mounted  side  by  side,  and  put  away  for 
future  observation.  On  examining  the  prints  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  years  the  result  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
untreated  half  exhibits  the  usual  sickly  indications  of 
change  common  to  prints  of  that  period,  whilst  the  parch- 
mentized  prints  present  the  pristine  bloom  of  a recently 
produced  print,  no  change  of  any  kind  being  perceptible  in 
their  appearance. 

That  this  is  most  impoitant  there  cannot  be  a question  ; 
for  whilst  we  believe  that  carbon  or  other  similar  perma- 
nent printing  processes  will  prevail  in  the  photography  of 
the  future,  yet  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  silver  printing 
processes  have  a tolerably  long  tenure  of  existence  before 
they  are  entirely  superseded.  If,  then,  some  improved 
qualities  and  increased  permanency  can  bo  secured  by 
immersion  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is,  at  least,  worth 
further  trial.  One  good  result  is  tolerably  certain  : the 
operation  will,  in  some  degree,  operate  as  a touchstone.  A 
perfectly  fixed  and  perfectly  washed  print  will  undergo  no 
change  of  colour  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 
but  if  hyposulphite  ol  soda  and  silver  be  left  in  the  print 
it  will  be  decomposed,  sulphur  liberated,  and  the  effects  of 
sulphur  toning  will  probably  be  at  once  exhibited.  One 
thing  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  : the  operation 
solely  refers  to  plain  paper  prints.  Albuminized  paper 
prints  are  not  suitable  for  the  treatment  in  question,  as  the 
sulphuric  acid  partially  destroys  and  seriously  discolours 
the  albumen  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  desirous  of  experimenting  in  this  direction,  we 
append  the  instructions  originally  given  by  Mr.  Crookes 
for  parchmentizing  prints.  We  may  premise,  however,  that 
in  some  recent  experiments  by  Mr.  Spiller  the  use  of  a 
weaker  acid  has  been  found  desirable,  as  assisting  in  closing 
the  pores  or  parchmentizing  the  paper,  and  producing  less 
of  the  crumpling  effect  to  which  we  have  referred.  He  says 
an  acid  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
print,  and  effectually  removes  any  trace  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  which  may  have  remained  after  washing.  Mr.  Crookes 
says  : — 

Take  a good  sound  stoneware  jug,  holding  about  a pint,  and  stand 
this  in  the  centre  of  a large  pan.  Measure  out  8 fluid  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  above  strength  (oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  will 
generally  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  be  used),  and  pour  it  into 
the  jug;  then  measure  4 ounces  of  water,  and  pour  that  into  tho 
sulphuric  acid — not  hurriedly,  but  taking  about  ten  seconds  for  tho 
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purpose.  Stir  the  mixture  now  with  u glass  rod,  cover  the  jug  with 
a plate,  and  leave  it  until  quite  cold.  Immediately  the  water  and 
acid  are  mixed,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  necessity  for  taking  the 
above  precautions  will  be  at  once  evident,  since  any  breakage  of  the 
vessel  through  the  sudden  and  groat  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  destructive  consequences  to  almost 
everything  that  the  acid  touches. 

Have  ready  three  perfectly  clean  dishes  arranged  side  by  side. 
Xo.  1 must  be  of  good  porcclaiu,  quite  dry,  and  in  sine  about  10  by 
12  inches.  Xos.  2 an  1 3 should  be  very  deep,  and  holding  not  less 
than  half  a gallon  each.  Into  Xo.  1 pour  the  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  Xos.  2 and  3 must  be  filled  with  pure  water,  and 
into  the  latter  a few  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia  must  be  added. 

Xow  take  the  photogTaph  (which  must  be  quite  dry),  and,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  lay  the  picture  side  on  the  acid,  t iking  gre it  care  to  avoid 
air-bubbhs;  then  instantly  lift  it  up,  and  lay  the  plain  side  on  the 
liquid.  This  will  not  be  at  all  difficult,  as  the  wetted  surface  curls 
slightly  inwirtls,  the  acid  producing  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of 
water.  Any  part  which  is  not  covered  with  liquid  is  now  to  be 
gently  pressed  under  with  a glass  rod  or  platinum  spatula,  and  the 
sheet  left  immersed  in  the  acid  for  a space  of  time  varying  between 
a quarter  of  a minute  and  two  minutes,  according  to  the  kind  of 
paper  on  which  the  picture  has  been  printed.  Canson’s  thin  paper 
will  require  about  thirty  seconds ; Canson’s  thick,  one  minute;  thin 
papier  Saxe,  twenty  seconds ; Whatman’s  and  Turner’s,  about 
ten  seconds,  if  the  size  has  been  well  removed;  but  if  they  still 
remain  non-absorbent,  two  minutes  will  not  be  found  too  long. 
After  the  sheet  has  soaked  for  the  proper  time,  gently  raise  one 
comer  out  of  the  acid,  and,  guarding  the  thumb  and  finger  from  in- 
jury with  a double  fold  of  blotting-paper,  lift  it  entirely  out  by 
means  of  this  comer,  and  allow  it  to  drain  for  a few  seconds ; then, 
with  a quick  motion,  completely  immerse  the  sheet  in  dish  Xo.  2, 
and  move  it  about  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  remove  the  strong  acid 
from  the  surface  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Lift  it  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  liquid,  and  plunge  it  in  again  two  or  three  times  consecutively, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  dish  X'o.  3,  where  allow  it  to  remain  until 
the  whole  number  of  sheets  are  completed,  or  it  becomes  incon- 
veniently crowded. 

Dish  Xo.  2 must  be  emptied  and  refilled  with  pure  water,  after 
about  six  sheets  have  been  passed  through  it ; and  in  dish  Xo.  3 a 
piece  of  good  blue  litmus  paper  should  remain,  and  as  soon  as  this 
shows  the  slightest  tendency  to  become  reddened,  a few  drops  of 
ammonia  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  well  together;  for  if 
any,  even  the  slightest  trace,  of  unneutralized  acid  remain  in  the 
paper  after  coming  from  this  bath,  the  picture  will  soon  be  inevitably 
destroyed;  thus  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  liquid  in  dish  Xo.  3 
alkaline  will  be  evident ; at  the  same  time  experimentalists  must  not 
forget  that  long  soaking  in  ammonia  is  prejudicial  to  the  half-tints 
of  the  picture,  and  thus  the  excess  of  alkali  must  be  but  small. 

After  coming  from  the  ammonia  bath,  the  sheets  will  want  wash- 
ing two  or  three  times  in  clean  water,  and  they  can  then  be  dried  in 
any  convenient  way.  The  paper,  when  dry,  will  have  an  uneven, 
crumpled  appearance,  and  will  require  either  to  be  carefully  mounted 
or  passed  between  rollers,  to  render  it  smooth  again. 


THE  USE  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  IN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

Wuen  the  common  use  of  india-rubber  as  a mounting  agent 
was  advocated  a year  or  two  ago,  we  expressed  a doubt  as  to 
whether  the  advantages  promised  would  counterbalance  the 
probable  disadvantages  involved  in  its  use.  Siuce  then  we 
have  given  the  subject  careful  attention,  and  have  devoted 
to  it  considerable  experiment  and  observation,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a certain  conclusion.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
in  answer  to  queries,  felt  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  readers 
against  relying  upon  india-rubber  as  a safe  mounting  mate- 
rial, and  all  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  our  con- 
victions on  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  we  think,  that  india-rubber  is  not  a trust- 
worthy material  for  mounting  photographs ; and,  notwith- 
standing its  convenience  as  an  aid  to  attaching  prints  in 
scrap-books  and  albums  without  risk  of  cockling,  and  the 
aid  to  permanency  promised  by  its  advocates  in  virtue  of 
the  waterproof  character  of  the  layer  of  cement,  we  think  it 
unwise  to  use  this  material  for  mounting  photographs  in- 
tended to  last  a dozen  years.  We  have  prints  in  our  pos- 
session which  have  been  mounted  with  india-rubber  some- 
thing less  than  two  years,  which  show  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion; but  we  have  also  some  which,  in  the  same  period, 
have  curled  away  from  the  cards.  We  cannot  find  one 
which  has  been  mounted  with  this  material  for  a dozen 
years  which  has  not  deteriorated  and  left  the  mount,  leaving 


a brown,  non-elastic,  friable  layer  on  thecard.  Mr.  Spiller — 
who,  as  our  readers  know,  has  given  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  on  india-rubber  by  light  and  air,  which  he 
reported  very  fully  to  the  Chemical  Society  a few  years 
ago — recently  called  our  attention  to  his  experiences  with 
india-rubber  as  a mounting  agent,  by  which  our  own  views 
are  most  fully  sustained.  In  every  instance  in  which  his 
prints  of  some  years  ago  were  mounted  with  india-rubber, 
the  elastic  gum  was  changed  into  a brown,  friable  resin, 
facilitating  decay  rather  than  securing  permanency.  The 
change  was  found  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  character  as 
that  he  had  formerly  found  in  the  thin  india-rubber  felt 
used  for  cartridges  at  Woolwich.  A brief  communication 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Another  important  question  arises  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  If  india-rubber  is  a perishable  substance  for 
mounting,  is  it  safe  as  a preliminary  coating  for  dry  plates? 
It  must  be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  it  is  doubtful.  Bu*.  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  used  as  a preliminary  coating  to  those 
which  obtain  in  relation  to  its  use  as  a mounting  material. 
In  the  latter  case  a sensible  body  of  it  is  used  ; however 
little  may  be  used,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a paste,  and 
an  appreciable  layer  must  bo  present  to  secure  adhesion ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  never  protected  from  atmospheric  action. 
When  used  as  a preliminary  coating  for  plates,  the  amount 
used  is  infinitesimally  small,  a solution  containing  one  grain 
to  the  ounce  being  generally  employed.  It  is  protected 
from  atmospheric  action  by  the  film  of  collodion  and  the 
final  coating  of  varnish  ; and  even  if  it  finally  change  to  a 
friable  resin  instead  of  an  elastic  gum,  being  on  a rigid 
plate  of  glass  the  change  would  not  necessarily  be  mis- 
chievous. Except,  therefore,  the  scarcely  appreciable 
amount  of  injury  which  might  result  from  the  trace  of  india- 
rubber  darkening  under  the  action  of  light,  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  anticipate  serious  results  from  the  use  of  india- 
rubber  as  a preliminary  coating  to  dry-plate  negatives. 

As  a layer  forming  part  of  a transferred  negative,  its  dis- 
use has  already  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and 
it  is  manifest  that  any  change  in  a layer  of  india-rubber 
occupying  such  a position  might  be  destructive  of  the  nega- 
tive. To  protect  the  negative  film  from  the  action  of  the 
solvents  in  the  coating  of  leather  collodion  applied  as  a 
means  of  transferring  the  negative,  and  supporting  it  after 
a film  of  india-rubber,  seems  at  first  sight  the  best  possible 
appliance,  as  it  not  only  so  protects  tbe  film  from  the  sol- 
vent, but  gives  support  and  elasticity  afterwards.  But  if, 
however  slowly,  the  india-rubber  be  gradually  changed  from 
an  elastic  gum  into  a brown  powder,  it  is  clear  that  the 
value  of  the  negative  is  much  impaired,  and  its  safety 
seriously  perilled;  and  that  the  risk  of  such  a possibility  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  use  of  india-rubber 
in  transferring  negatives. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  NATURE- 
PRINTING,  AND  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY  IN 
GRONINGEN. 

We  have  received  from  the  Committee  of  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Netherlands  the  following 
details,  which  will  interest  intending  exhibitors.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  liberal  list  of  medals,  and  the  facilities 
offered  to  English  exhibitors  for  having  their  contributions 
forwarded  without  cost  and  trouble,  afford  inducements 
which  will,  we  hope,  be  accepted  by  many  of  our  readers, 
so  that  a good  and  creditable  display  of  English  photography 
may  be  made. 

The  Committee  for  the  Exhibition,  referring  to  the  articles 
5 and  14  of  the  programme,  has  the  honour  to  communicate  to 
those  interested — 

1.  That  the  Jury  is  composed  of  the  following  members; — 
Mr.  F.  de  Witt,  Member  of  the  Town  Council,  Groningen  ; 
Dr.  M.  Salverda,  Professor  at  the  University,  Groningen  ; Dr. 
L.  Ali  Cohen,  Sanitary  Inspector,  GroniDgen  ; Dr.  E.  J.  Asser, 
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Attorney,  Amsterdam  ; Dr.  P.  J.  Kaiser,  Doctor  of  Philosophy’ 
Leiden  ; L.  P.  Van  Der  Beek,  Captain  on  the  General  Staff, 
tho  Hague;  Julius  Schaarwachter,  Photographer,  Nijmegen. 

2.  That  there  will  bo  awarded  : — 

For  the  class  of  Photography — Thiee  gold,  twelve  silver,  and 
ten  bronze  medals. 

For  the  class  of  Nature-printing — Two  gold,  five  silver,  and 
five  bronze  medals. 

For  the  class  of  Chromo-lithography — Two  gold,  eight  silver, 
and  five  bronze  medals. 

Whilst,  if  the  Jury  should  b^  of  opinion  that  any  exhibited 
objects  give  inducement  to  it,  more  medals  and  certificates  ot 
honourable  mention  can  be  awarded. 

The  Jury  is  authorised,  when  in  any  class  fewer  objects 
might  be  found  worthy  of  a prize  than  medals  have  been 
awarded,  to  adjudge  them  in  another  class. 

Among  the  medals  awarded  are  comprised  the  following, 
offered  by  private  persons  for  peculiar  subjects,  as : — 

A gold  medal  for  the  best  nature-printing  of  lycopodiaceae. 

A silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  ob- 
jects of  botany  from  nature. 

A silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of 
zoological  objects  from  nature;  such  as  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  &c. 

A silver  medal  for  tho  best  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects. 

A silver  medal  for  the  best  photographs  of  marine  views  from 

nature. 

A silver  medal  for  unpublished  photo-lithographs  of  known 
etchings. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid,  besides,  at  tho  adjudgment 
of  prizes,  to  new  inventions,  which  are  improvements  in  the 
different  branches  of  art  represented  at  this  Exhibition. 

3.  That  no  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  exhibitors  for  the 
space  required  for  their  objects. 

4.  That  exhibitors  who  desire  to  exhibit  their  objects  framed 
and  glazed  can  address  themselves  to  Mr.  I.  II.  Kiewiet  de 
Jongo,  D.  128,  Groningen,  who  will  undertake,  for  a moderate 
compensation,  to  lend  the  frames. 

5.  That  the  adjudged  medals  will  be  distributed  to  those 
interested,  or  their  representatives,  on  Tuesday.  July  13th.  1869, 
and  that  the  adjudgment  will  be  published  in  the  Dutch  aud 
foreign  newspapers. 

The  Committee,  although  desirous  to  receive  the  demands 
for  admission  before  the  lath  May,  as  stipulated  by  Article  0 
of  tho  programme,  has  decided,  in  favour  of  those  who  may  be 
prevented  doing  so,  that  they  may  be  sent,  at  the  latest,  before 
the  1st  June. 

The  time  fixed,  however,  before  which  the  articles  must  be 
sent,  remains  irrevocably  the  1st  July. 

The  following  paragraph  especially  concerns  English 
exhibitors  : — 

Mr.  A.  D.  Kenlemans,  1,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  kind  enough  to  collect  and  expe- 
dite the  objects. 

English  exhibitors,  desirous  of  profiting  by  this  opportunity, 
will  have  the  goodness  to  address  themselves  to  Mr.  Kenlemans 
for  particulars. 

The  announcement  is  signed  by  the  Committee  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Schutter,  Secretary. 


INDIA-RUBBER  FOR  MOUNTING. 

BY  JOHN*  SPILLER,  F.C.S, 

A few  days  since,  in  turning  over  a parcel  of  photographs, 
consisting  chiefly  of  stereoscopic  slides,  mounted  by  myself 
for  examination  in  the  binocular  instrument  at  a time  when 
the  angle  of  seven  degrees  was  considered  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  representation  in  relief  of  statues,  and  groups 
of  objects  placed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  camera,  I 
came  upon  some  illustrations  which  furnish  the  most  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  failure  of  india-rubber  paste  as  a 
mounting  material. 

The  pictures,  some  of  which  I have  already  submitted  to 


the  inspection  of  the  Editor,  are  nearly  separated  from  the 
cardboard,  and  the  adhesive  and  elastic  qualities  of  the 
natural  gum  have  perished  by  the  conversion  of  the  caout- 
chouc into  a yellowish-brown  resin,  which  stains  both  the 
photograph  and  mount,  and  seems  almost,  as  the  Editor 
remarked,  to  have  conduced  to  fading,  instead  of  protecting 
the  print  from  the  contact  and  adverse  influence  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Believing  that  the  yellow  stains  upon  these  prints  were 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  caoutchouc  resin  described 
by  me  in  a paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  in 
January,  1865,  entitled,  “ On  the  Oxidation  of  India- 
rubber,"  I washed  one  of  the  proofs  with  alcohol,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  out  the  yellow  resin,  and  found  it  to 
answer  perfectly  to  the  body  containing  from  27  to  28  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  which  seems  to  he  formed  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of 
the  air  of  thin  films  of  india-rubber — a true  hydrocarbon — 
especially  when  in  the  softened  condition  as  left  by  the 
evaporation  of  a solvent,  such  as  benzole  or  coal-tar 
naphtha. 

No  reliance  can,  therefore,  he  placed  in  the  us?  of  india- 
rubber  solution  for  mounting  photographs,  for  all  the  proofs 
in  my  possession,  treated  in  this  way,  show  a tendency  to 
become  loosened  from  the  card,  even  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  not  yet  actually  detached.  1 have  by  me  several 
prints  mounted  ten  and  twelve  years  ago,  and  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  change  under  these  circum- 
stances. I have,  besides,  seen  failures  from  the  same  cause 
in  the  portfolios  of  my  friends,  who  were  induced,  like 
myself,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  this 
otherwise  very  convenient  mounting  agent,  when  its  use  was 
first  proposed. 

It  is  but  right  that  photographers  should  be  placed  in 
possession  of  these  facts,  for  it  is  not  long  since  a pro- 
posal was  made  to  employ  a coating  of  india-rubber  for 
stopping  the  pores  of  paper  prior  to  the  application  of 
albumen  in  the  preparation  of  a material  for  use  in 
printing.  Th  re  is,  besides,  a suggestion  to  employ  a 
film  of  india-rubber  for  the  protection  of  negatives  previous 
to  varnishing. 

For  myself,  I am  content  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  gum  arabic  for  all  mounting  purposes, 
as  recommended  in  an  earlier  communication  to  your 
pages.  With  this  communication  I enclose  a copy  of  my 
chemical  publication  containing  the  analyses. 

May  10//i,  1869. 


MANIPULATIONS  IN  PHOTO-CHEMISTRY. 
by  jaues  Marti:*.* 

Tiie  next  manipulation  needed  after  that  of  weighing  will 
most  probably  be  pulverization,  or  the  art  of  reducing  sub- 
stances to  powder.  The  instruments  required  are  mortars 
and  pestles.  These  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  substances, 
according  to  their  intended  uses.  Those  for  pounding  hard 
substances  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  metals  are 
made  of  iron,  bell  metal,  or  brass,  and  are  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  bell ; others  are  made  of  marble  and  agate,  but, 
at  present,  are  seldom  used,  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  acids, 
aud  liable  to  be  broken  if  used  for  pounding;  those  made 
of  wedgwood  ware  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and,  in- 
deed, absolutely  necessary  in  photo-chemistry.  It  is  best  to 
have  more  than  one  size  ; No.  3 and  No.  6 will  he  found  very 
convenient  sizes. 

Pulverization  is  effected  partly  by  percussion  and  partly 
by  grinding.  The  substance  to  be  powdered  is  put  into  the 
mortar  and  struck  or  bruised  with  the  pestle,  and  the  pulver- 
ization finished  by  grinding  with  a circular  motion  ; but 
the  motion  of  the  pestle  ought  to  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  substance  to  be  powdered  : those  which  are  hardened  by 
the  stroke  of  the  pestle  require  to  be  reduced  to  powder  by 

* Continued  from  p.  221. 
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bruising  or  grinding,  rather  than  by  striking  ; those  sub- 
stances which  are  softened  by  the  heat,  occasioned  by  rubbing, 
and  percussion,  require'to  be  pounded  very  slowly  ; those 
which  are  hard  must  first  be  pounded  by  repeated  strokes  of 
the  pestle  until  well  bruised,  and  then  powdered  by  grind- 
ing. Care  should  be  taken,  in  pounding  in  a wedgwood, 
marble,  agate,  or  glass  moitar,  that  the  pestle  does  not 
strike  the  side  of  it,  otherwise  it  will  most  likely  be  broken. 

In  powdering  precious  substances,  great  loss  may  arise, 
unless  care  is  taken,  from  the  fine  powder  which,  from 
some  substances,  arises  abundantly  during  the  operation,  and 
great  inconvenience  incurred  from  the  same  cause  when 
powdering  poisonous  or  irritating  substances,  such  as  corro- 
sive sublimate,  cantharides,  and  some  others.  In  those  cases, 
a cloth  or  skin  should  be  so  arranged  over  the  month  of  the 
mortar  as  to  prevent  the  powder  from  escaping,  and  yet 
allow  the  free  action  ot  the  pestle.  In  cases  where  it  will 
not  do  injury,  a few  drops  of  water  may  be  added.  This 
caution  should  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  otherwise  the 
health  of  the  operator  may  be  greatly  injured,  particularly 
should  the  quautity  be  large.  Bruising  or  coarsely  powder- 
ing a substance  always  aids  its  solution  ; this,  in  cliemistiy, 
signifies  an  intimate  union  of  solid  with  fluid  bodies,  so  as 
to  form  a transparent  liquid.  Simple  solution  implies  a 
suspension  or  dissolving  of  the  substance  in  the  fluid,  from 
which  it  can  be  recovered  in  its  previous  state  by  evapora- 
tion ; as,  for  instance,  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water. 

In  chemical  solution,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
snbstanco  become  altered,  and  it  cannot  be  recovered  in  its 
pristine  form  except  by  chemical  decomposition  ; as,  for 
instance,  metallic  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  No  photo- 
chemical manipulation  varies  moie  than  this,  and  the 
success  of  very  many  processes  depend  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  proper  solvents,  the  way  of  applying 
them,  and  the  degrees  of  solubility,  in  such  solvent,  of  the 
solid  uud-T  examination.  In  some  cases  heat  will  be  re- 
quired to  aid  and  hasten  the  solution,  as  in  dissolving  gums 
and  resins  for  making  varnishes;  in  others,  frequent  shaking 
or  stirring  may  be  needed.  Bruised  glass  is  often  used  to 
prevent  gums  from  coagulating  in  a lump,  and  so  preventing 
the  action  of  the  solvent  upon  them.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  dissolving  substances  in  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable liquids  by  heat.  Many  sad  accidents  have  happened 
in  this  way,  from  either-want  of  knowledge  or  carelessness. 
Suppose  a composition  of  shellac,  bee’s- wax,  and  turpentine  or 
benzole,  is  required  ; the  boiling  points  of  these  substances 
vary  so  considerably  that,  should  they  be  placed  together  in 
an  open  vessel  overafire,  the  turpentine  or  benzole  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  evaporated,  or  on  fire,  before  the  shellac 
had  melted  ; therefore  it  would  be  best  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — Procure  a ladle,  or  iron  pot,  big  enough  to  hold 
double  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  required  ; first  put  in 
the  shellac  ; when  melted,  put  in  the  bee’s-wax,  and  stir  until 
melted  ; take  the  pot  or  ladle  oft  the  fire,  and  gradually  stir 
in  the  turpentine  or  benzole,  which  has.  in  the  meantime, 
been  warmed  by  placing  the  bottle  which  contained  it  in 
hot  water,  leaving  it  uncorked.  Should  the  mixture  need 
further  diluting,  more  turpentine  or  benzole  can  be  added 
when  cohl  ; but  the  mixture  should  never  be  replaced  upon 
the  fire  in  an  open  vessel,  otherwise  an  accident  may  occur 
through  its  bursting  into  flame.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand 
a wet  cloth,  and  either  an  old  plate,  a piece  of  slate,  or  iron, 
which  will  lie  flat  and  completely  cover  the  ladle.  This 
placed  over  it  will  damp  down  the  flame  and  put  it  out 
without  danger.  Never  attempt  to  put  out  the  flame  of  a 
burning  liquid  by  blowing  it  with  the  breath,  or  you  will 
run  the  imminent  risk  of  scattering  it  about  the  place  or 
over  your  clothes,  thus  damaging  the  furniture  and  risking 
a loss  of  life  itself. 

The  composition  above  forms,  with  colour  added,  common 
sealing-wax,  or,  with  a greater  proportion  of  turpentine  or 
benzole,  a good  waterproof  varnish  for  wooden  tanks  or  dishes 
for  photographic  purposes. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe. 
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Extract  of  Report  of  MM.  Reynau’t,  Fizean,  and  Abbadie,  to  the 

Academic  dcs  Sciences,  upon  the  l'hvtoyraphic  rianc-table  invented 

by  M.  A.  Chevalier. 

Wiiex  Daguerre  first  employed  the  camera  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  images  upon  a metal  plate,  Arago  at  once  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  topography  might  borrow  from  photo- 
graphy its  rapid  means  of  registration.  The  view  taken 
by  this  great  physicist  gave  rise  to  divers  projects  to  bring 
about  a solution  of  the  problem,  and  rive  years  later, 
M.  Marteus  showed  how  it  was  possible  to  fix  upon  the 
surface  of  a cylinder  a succession  of  images  received  through 
a narrow  slit  by  means  of  a moveable  lens.  In  this  manner 
half  the  tour  of  the  horizon  only  was  obtained  ; but  M. 
Gartdla,  Enginecr-in-Chief  of  Mines,  proceeded  to  perfect 
the  instrument  in  such  a way  as  t>  render  it  possible  that 
the  images  might  be  taken  upon  a plane  surface,  and  that 
the  whole  tour  of  the  horizon  might  be  secured.  The 
details  of  the  instrument  were  exceedingly  ingenious;  but 
when  it  was  desired  to  construct  a plan,  long  calculations 
and  deductions  were  necessary,  causing  delay  and  giving 
rise  to  the  possibility  of  errors. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  invention  of  Daguerre,  A. 
Chevalier  stated,  in  very  precise  terms,  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  establishing  the  fact  that  in  order  to  obtain  a plan 
upon  paper,  it  was  necessary  to  construct,  at  each  station, 
a special  protractor,  formed  photographically  by  the  whole 
of  the  surveying  signals,  which  the  instrument  registers 
automatically,  according  to  the  angular  separations  as 
observed  by  the  eye  from  the  station  selected. 

This  result  M.  Chevalier  obtained  by  causing  a vertical 
lens  to  make  the  tour  of  the  horizon,  by  means  of  clock- 
work mechanism,  and  thus  to  secure  images  of  the  signals 
situated  around  the  station.  These  images  are  thrown  by 
means  of  a reflecting  prism,  in  rigid  connection  with  the 
lens,  through  a slit  placed  above  a horizontal  sensitive  plate. 

I The  axis  of  this  slit  foims  part  of  the  moveable  vertical 
plane,  which  contains  at  once  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens 
and  thecentrc  around  which  it  moves  in  azimuth.  The  slit 
opens  automatically,  and  without  vibration,  after  the  lens 
and  the  prism  have  already  acquired  a uniform  rotatory 
movement.  When  the  tour  of  the  horizon  is  finished,  tho 
slit  closes  of  itself,  and  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  turned 
horizontally  until  the  needle  of  a compass  attached  coincides 
with  the  zero  upon  its  disc;  then,  by  opening  an  aperture 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  light  is  allowed  to 
trace  on  the  margin  of  the  plate  a line  indicating  on  tho 
picture  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  pre- 
caution serves  to  give  the  direction  to  the  negative,  and 
allows  of  the  draughtsman,  when  constructing  his  plan,  to 
identify  the  several  combinations  of  subsequent  tours  of  the 
horizon. 

In  this  circle  of  photographed  images,  all  the  signals  pre- 
serve between  themselves  the  true  angular  separation  as 
seen  from  tho  station.  In  rare  cases,  where  a signal  is  too 
high  or  too  low  in  relation  to  the  instrument,  a small  lens 
il  e'cli metre,  moveable  round  a horizontal  arm  fixed  upon  the 
apparatus,  allows  of  recording  this  signal  upon  a landmark 
in  the  field  of  the  instrument.  Finally,  a hair  line,  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a thread  situated  at  the  height  of  the 
optical  axis,  shows  all  the  points  in  the  photographic  pano- 
rama, in  which  the  height  is  equal  to  that  of  the  station 
whence  one  operates.  The  employment  of  the  apparatus 
requires  no  other  special  knowledge  thau  that  of  photo- 
graphy. 

To  comprehend  the  great  simplification  thus  brought 
about  in  the  art  of  surveying,  let  us  repeat  the  details  of  the 
methods  hitherto  used  : — 

After  having,  with  considerable  trouble,  directed  the 
optical  axis  of  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite  separately 
upon  each  signal,  the  figures  of  the  levels  are  taken  down 
in  succession.  When  the  levels  are  very  numerous,  several 
hours  are  necessary  for  making  one  entire  tour  of  the  hori- 
zon. A protractor  is  now  placed  in  position,  and,  after 
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having  been  noted,  is  directed  in  succession  to  each  hori- 
zontal angle.  These  several  operations  are  very  long  and 
tedious,  and  often  error*  are  committed,  which  are  the  more 
difficult  to  correct  the  higher  they  mount  up.  The  ordinary 
theodolite,  or  reading  theodolite,  is  only  really  preferable 
when  is  desired  to  obtain  the  most  precise  results  by 
calculating  the  construction  of  each  triangle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photographic  plane-table  will 
complete  a tour  of  the  horizon  within  half  an  hour,  and  the 
number  of  signals  may  be  multiplied  without  in  any  way 
rendering  the  task  more  laborious.  By  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  signals  there  is  less  risk  of  error  and  of  subsequent 
rectification,  and  much  intermediate  work  and  calculation 
obviated.  Less  care  and  skill  are  required  in  its  employ- 
ment, and  inclemency  of  weather  becomes  a matter  of  little 
importance. 

The  Commission  cite  many  instances  in  which  the  in- 
strument has  been  used  with  advantige;  and  some  cases 
where  errors  have  been  discovered  in  standard  maps  by 
moans  of  its  employment.  They  conclude  by  stating  that 
after  twelve  years  of  incessant  study,  Chevalier  has  died  at 
the  moment  when  he  hoped  to  see  his  invention  adopted  by 
learned  bodies,  and  suggest  that  so  novel  and  ingenious  an 
application  should  be  honoured  by  the  high  approbation  of 
the  Academia  des  Sciences. 


ABNORMAL  LIGHT  EFFECTS  OBSERVED  IN 
POSITIVE  PICTURES  AROUND  DARK  OBJECTS. 

BY  LUDWIG  SCHBAXK.* 

Ix  several  of  the  German  and  English  Journals  we  have 
observed,  of  late,  discussions  upon  a phenomenon  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a debate  at  a meeting  of  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society  in  January,  1808.  On  that  occasion 
M.  Edmund  Riewel  exhibited  a photograph  taken  in  the 
studio  of  M.  J.  Hoffmann,  depicting  a group  of  two  ladies 
in  velvet  dresses,  and  presenting  near  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  drapery  a luminous  mark  of  the  most  decided  cha- 
racter. Everybody  was  conscious  of  having  noticed  some- 
thing similar  to  the  effect  shown  at  some  time  or  other, 
but  the  reasons  offered  of  its  appearance  differed  greatly. 
Many  considered  it  due  to  a refraction  of  the  light,  or, 
rather,  to  some  optical  cause  which  was  invisible  upon  the 
focussing-glass;  while  others  believed  that  unequal  deve- 
lopment was  the  sole  reason  of  the  phenomenon. 

These  luminous  margins  have  been  christened  “ hala- 
tions ” by  the  English  journals,  and  many  have  been  the 
reasons  assigned  for  their  presence ; owing,  however,  to 
the  confounding  of  these  abnormal  effects  with  similar 
appearances,  several  false  interpretations  have  been  placed 
upon  them. 

The  earliest  experiments,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  luminous  margin  around  dark  objects,  were  conducted 
to  ascertain  whether  the  same  was  not  due  to  reflection 
exerted  from  the  back  of  the  prepared  plate,  and  for  this 
purpose  a piece  of  white  paper  was  placed  in  the  dark 
slide  during  exposure.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  however, 
the  luminous  border  should  not  have  been  around  the  dark 
objects  (as,  for  instance,  the  velvet  drapery),  but  should 
have  proceeded  from  the  light  background,  and  have  in- 
jured the  outlines  of  the  dark  object ; for  as  it  is  just  those 
unaltered  surfaces  of  iodide  of  silver  which  produce  the 
black  patches  of  velvet  not  having  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  reflection  could  exert 
any  influence  whatever. 

If  this  mode  of  explanation  were  a reliable  one,  the  light 
objects  (those  lighted  up  in  the  negative)  ought  to  be  re- 
presented with  a double  outline,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
double  reflection  is  produced  by  approaching  a candle 
flame  near  to  a looking  glass,  the  one  being  a reflection 
from  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the  other  from 
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the  surface  of  mercury  behind  the  glass.  The  thicker  the 
collodion  film  the  more  undefined  would  be  the  duplicate 
pictures  ; but  in  no  way  can  this  explanation  be  accepted 
as  the  cause  of  the  luminous  margins,  which  resemble  plios- 
phorescencc  around  the  dark  objects. 

The  divergence  of  the  high  lights  in  a positive  (or  of  the 
blacks  in  a negative)  representing  white  cuffs,  fronts, 
polished  buttons,  & c.,  is  a very  different  phenomenon,  and 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  of  these  objects  not  being  in  focus, 
and  partly  to  an  unequal  precipitation  of  silver  upon 
those  portions  of  the  negative  the  modelling  of  which  is 
thus  inj  ured. 

If,  by  means  of  a portrait  lens,  a photograph  of  a figure 
standing  in  front  of  some  bushes  is  taken  so  that  the  back- 
ground appears  to  be  a glaring  white  wall,  a picture  is 
obtained  of  the  figure  only,  as  the  bushes  behind,  having  a 
shorter  focus,  are  rendered  on  the  ground  glass  as  luminous 
discs  or  bundles  of  rays.  If  a second  picture  is  afterwards 
taken,  and  the  camera  shortened,  so  that  the  objects  in  the 
distance  may  be  depicted,  then  a correct  rendering  of  the 
bushes  is  obtained.  In  this  same  way  behave  all  bright  or 
strongly -illuminated  objects  in  a picture,  such  as  metal 
cups,  swords,  bright  surfaces  of  ornaments,  &c. ; and 
appearances  of  this  kind  may  in  many  cases  be  regarded  as 
the  most  simple  form  of  optical  halation.  The  phenomenon 
is,  however,  as  before  stated,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  present  memoir. 

One  explanation  of  the  luminous  margin  which  we  have 
heard  mentioned  is  worthy  of  citation — viz.,  that  of  the 
refraction  of  light,  by  which  means  coloured  rays  or  fringes 
are  produced.  The  blue  ray  is  in  this  manner  said  to  come 
into  action,  and  to  produce  a line  encircling  the  dark 
objects;  in  Daguerreotype  plates  an  effect  of  this  kind  has, 
it  is  said,  been  remarked.  Against  this  theory  must  be 
advanced  the  fact  that  refracted  light  is  in  no  way  present, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce refraction,  two  sharp  angles,  which  must  be  placed 
very  near  to  one  another.  Where  are  they  here  ? The 
one  angle  that  is  present  is  far  from  being  sharp  ; but  even 
if  it  were,  it  would  be  incapable  of  producing  refracted 
light  alone.  Secondly,  in  refracted  light,  several  coloured 
rays  are  formed,  of  which  no  trace  is  present ; for  if  they 
were,  the  oft-recurring  blue  and  violet  rays  would  exert  a 
chemical  action,  as  also  would  the  central  white  rays,  and 
the  result  upon  the  negative  would  be  the  production  of 
broad  dark  bands  interspersed  with  narrow  white  liues,  or 
the  reverse,  upon  the  positive.  The  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion is  not,  therefore,  the  result  of  refracted  light. 

By  employing  certain  chemicals  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
even  with  the  best  will,  to  produce  the  effect,  whereas  with 
others  it  may  be  obtained  when  required.  This  fact  is 
unfavourable  to  the  explanation  of  its  occurrence  from 
optical  causes,  and  we  have  to  consider,  therefore,  those 
theories  which  ascribe  its  creation  to  chemical  grounds. 
M.  Franz  Fink,  who  has  often  observed  the  phenomenon 
during  the  reproduction  of  engravings,  has  given  the  sub- 
ject serious  consideration,  and  has  communicated  his  con- 
clusions to  us  in  a letter.  In  the  first  place,  he  states 
that  between  dark  objects  there  are  formed,  on  develop- 
ment, light  surfaces  very  much  out  of  proportion  ; and  he 
mentions  the  following  circumstances  which  occurred  some 
years  ago : — In  taking  successively  the  portraits  of  two 
ladies,  the  one  attired  in  a light  lace  dress,  and  the  other 
wearing  a velvet  mantle,  the  same  background  appeared 
of  a dark  colour  in  the  first,  and  exceedingly  light  in  the 
second,  although  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  light- 
ing of  the  two  pictures.  In  another  instance,  when  a 
group  of  clergymen,  with  black  clothing,  was  photographed, 
it  was  found  that  the  sombre  garments  were  surrounded 
not  only  with  luminous  borders,  but  with  a wide-spreading 
halo  proceeding  from  the  dark  portions  of  the  picture. 

On  these  facts  M.  Fink  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

A picture  becomes  perfectly  developed  when  the  nitrate 
of  silver  upon  the  plate  has  been  reduced  to  metallic  silver 
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by  means  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  developer,  and  when  the 
particles  of  silver  have  attached  themselves  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  plate  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  light.  The 
picture,  therefore,  is  made  to  appear  by  reason  of  a power 
which  attracts  the  suspended  molecules  of  metal  to  the 
surfaces  acted  upon  by  light.  The  greater  the  surface  of 
the  negative  acted  upon  by  light,  the  more  the  precipi- 
tated molecules  are  distributed  over  the  plate ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  but  few  lights  exist  (in  the  positive), 
the  concentration  of  the  silver  particles  at  these  points 
will  be  greater.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  hands  which 
rest  upon  an  absolutely  dark  ground  appear  intensified  out 
of  all  proportion,  and  thus  lose  all  appearance  of  model- 
ling. The  silver  molecules  are  likewise  strongly  deposited 
at  those  portions  where  iodide  or  subiodide  of  silver  first 
attracts  them ; and  in  this  manner  the  luminous  band  is 
caused  which  is  so  often  observed  at  the  margin  of  repro- 
ductions of  black  velvet  drapery. 

In  this  explanation  great  stress  is  rightly  laid  upon  the 
influence  of  the  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
plate. 

From  the  valuable  researches  of  Dr.  IV.  Reissig  we  have 
already  learnt  that,  in  the  wet  process,  a chemical  reaction 
really  takes  place,  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  light  into  subiodide,  and  the  free  iodine  given 
off  transforms  a further  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
into  iodide  and  iodate  of  silver ; and,  further,  that  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid  liberated  by  this  metamorphosis  can 
be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  an  acid  reaction  is  obtain- 
able at  those  portions  of  the  negative  acted  upon  by  light. 
The  concentration  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  plate, 
after  exposure,  is  very  unequal,  and  its  reaction  more  or 
less  acid. 

While,  therefore,  on  those  parts  of  the  negative  which 
are  not  affected  by  light,  an  undiminished  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  present,  the  latter  is  in  part  consumed, 
through  chemical  agency,  by  those  portions  of  the  surface 
the  most  acted  upon,  and  in  this  fact  we  may  see  something 
to  help  us  with  the  solution  of  the  question  of  solarization, 
and  the  reason  of  its  occurrence.  We  have  enjoyed  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  remarking,  during  the  reproduction 
of  engravings,  that  a portion  of  white  grouud,  where  there 
was  a large  surface  of  it,  sometimes  became  perfectly  solar- 
ized, and,  notwithstanding  all  further  manipulation,  was  in- 
capable of  assuming  greater  vigour ; while  another  portion, 
of  white  ground  lying  between  dark  lines,  allowed  of  a 
thicker  covering,  which  gradually  increased  the  nearer  the 
strokes  were  together,  and  the  more  free  nitrate  of  silver 
there  was  on  those  parts. 

All  these  results  are  in  harmony  with  the  conclusion  that 
such  precipitates  which  are  formed  in  opposition  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  negative,  and  which  produce  upon 
the  positive  a luminous  line  encircling  the  dark  objects,  are 
the  result  of  unequal  development.  This  decision  we 
should  have  had  some  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  had  not 
the  results  of  certain  experiments,  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  well-known  photographer,  31.  Josef 
lloffmann,  proved  to  us  the  fact  very  conclusively  that  the 
luminous  band  is  always  formed  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  developer  in  flowing  off  the  plate,  or,  rather  in  that 
direction  where  the  solution  passes  from  an  indifferent 
portion  of  the  negative  to  a strongly-lighted  part.  A 
velvet  dress  was  photographed  several  times  successively, 
and  the  developer  poured  on  from  the  left,  and  allowed  to 
flow  off  at  the  right.  The  precipitate  (the  luminous  band 
in  the  positive)  was  perceptible  on  the  right  edge  of  the 
velvet  drapery,  while  on  the  left  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  line  was  visible.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  and 
pouring  the  developer  in  a diagonal  manner  over  the  plate, 
the  line  was  found  to  become  apparent  in  the  same  way, 
and  from  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  developer 
was  applied.  We  have  obtained  a series  of  pictures  show- 
ing the  light  band  sometimes  on  the  right  side,  and  some- 
times on  the  left,  all  of  which  were  produced  without  in 


any  way  altering  the  position  of  the  camera,  the  method  of 
lighting,  or  the  disposal  of  the  velvet  drapery.  The 
shorter  the  exposure  the  less  detail  was  there  perceptible 
in  the  velvet,  but  the  more  defined  was  the  band  of  light, 
which  became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  picture  was  perfectly 
developed. 

31any  operators  incline  the  plate  backwards  and  for- 
wards during  development,  so  that  the  solution  flows  con- 
tinually over  the  negative.  In  such  cases  the  precipitate 
will  be  perceptible  all  round  the  dark  image,  as  the  mole- 
cules contained  in  the  superfluous  liquid  ou  the  plate, 
having  been  endowed  with  a tendency  to  become  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  the  reducing  agent,  pass  over  sur- 
faces indifferent  to  them  to  those  portions  where  they  are 
attracted,  and  where,  consequently,  a rapid  precipitation 
occurs  ; and  the  greater  the  deposit  of  metallic  molecules 
the  stronger  is  the  attraction  exerted  upon  other  particles 
of  silver  still  in  suspension. 

In  a negative  of  this  kind  it  is  possible  to  perceive  a 
distincly  perceptible  relief  on  examination  with  the  naked 
eye. 

It  will,  we  fear,  be  a somewhat  difficult  problem  to  dis- 
cover a method  of  preventing  this  false  luminous  effect. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

bv  u.  J.  NEWTOX.* 

Acetate  of  3Iorphia — Coffee — The  Tea  Process  — 
Gum  Process— River  Water — Deveuofers. 

About  a year  since,  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  was 
introduced  as  a preservative,  but  it  proved  to  he  only  a sensi- 
tizer, without  any  of  the  qualities  requisite  fora  preservative. 
Plates  prepared  with  it  were  very  nearly  as  sensitive  as  wet 
ones,  but  they  kept  no  longer,  if  they  did  as  long,  had 
nothing  been  done  to  them  but  simply  washed.  I tried  it 
also  on  paper  for  paper  negatives  with  the  same  results. 
The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  by  combining  the 
acetate  of  morphia  with  tannin,  I might  retain  the  sensitive 
qualities  of  the  morphia  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
tannin.  I made  a few  plat  s and  kept  them  several  weeks  ; 
they  showed  no  signs  of  change,  and  were  as  sensitive  as 
those  prepared  with  morphia  only,  and  I exhibited  some 
negatives  made  on  ihosc  plates  to  this  Society,  which  were 
exposed  thirty  seconds,  according  to  my  recollection.  I 
found,  however,  in  a short  time,  that  there  was  a lack  of 
harmony  in  the  solution;  it  had  undergone  a change  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  use  as  a preservative.  I then  made  a 
compound  of  opium,  sugar  of  milk,  and  tannin,  calculating 
to  get  the  morphia  in  the  opium  in  a form  that  would  not 
be  as  susceptible  to  change.  After  a few  trials  I found  that 
the  following  proportions  answered  my  purpose,  not  only 
making  a very  clear  and  brilliant  solution,  but  one  that  will 
keep  indefinitely.  I have  some  now  on  hand  which  has 
been  made  nearly  eight  months,  and  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible change.  I use  — 

Hot  water  ...  ...  ...  G ounces 

Finely  pulverized  sugar  of  milk  J ounce 
Tannin  ...  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Tincture  of  opium  ...  ...  ^drachm 

Put  together  in  the  order  here  given.  The  sugar  of  milk  dis- 
solves very  slowly  uuless  pulverized,  and  hot  water  be  used. 
The  addition  of  the  opium  causes  a precipitate  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  it  should  stand  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
before  it  is  filtered.  I prefer  sugar  of  milk  to  any  other 
saccharine  substance,  for  the  reason  that,  unlike  all  others, 
it  is  not  liable  to  alcoholic  fermentation,  which  always  pre- 
cedes putresence,  or  the  generation  of  putric  acid  in  sac- 
charine solutions.  With  plates  prepared  with  this  pre- 
servative 1 have  made  negatives  in  the  month  of  June,  with 
4J-inch  focus  lenses,  1-inch  diaphragm,  in  five  and  six 
seconds,  with  the  alkaline  developer,  which  was  quite  as 
quick  as  I could  make  them  with  wet  plates. 


* Continued  from  p.  225. 
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I also  prepared  some  plates  with  a modified  coffee  process, 
the  only  material  difference  being  the  substitution  of  sugar 
of  milk,  20  grains  to  the  ounce,  for  the  loaf  sugar  usually 
described.  This  solution  keeps,  and  can  be  used  for  months 
without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  change.  The  sugar  of 
milk  forms  a very  hard  and  dry  varnish  on  the  surface  of 
the  sensitized  him,  and  another  office  which  it  appears  to 
perform  is  to  render  the  negative  soft  and  harmonious,  pre- 
senting violent  contrast.  That  tho  sugar  of  milk  has  this 
tendency  I proved  by  making  some  dry  plates  preserved 
with  sugar  of  milk  alone.  Coffee  plates  prepared  by  this 
formula  are  very  sensitive,  but  not  quite  as  sensitive  as  those 
by  the  preceding  process.  They  keep,  however,  equally 
well,  and,  in  that  respect,  as  also  in  quality  of  the  negative, 
are  all  that  can  be  reasonably  desired;  it  is  simple  and 
efficient.  I have  succeeded  in  perfecting  a tea  process  which 
is  reliable,  and  in  most  respects  produces  results  similar  to 
the  coffee.  I experimented  with  several  examples  of  Oolong 
tea,  with  different  results  in  almost  every  instance,  I then 
procured  some  Japanese  tea,  and  tho  plates  resulting  from 
its  use  were  very  fine.  I have  since  experimented  with 
different  samples,  and  the  results  have  been  uniformly  the 
same.  I make  a strong  tea,  using  a large  table-spoonful, 
which  I put  into  a bowl  and  pour  on  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  then  cover  it  over,  and  keep  it  hot  for  about 
an  hour  ; then  make. 

I have  succeeded  in  perfecting  a tea  process  which  is 
reliable,  and,  in  most  respects,  produces  results  similar  to  the 
coffee.  I experimented  with  several  samples  of  Oolong  tea, 
with  different  results  in  almost  every  instance.  I then 
procured  some  Japanese  tea,  and  the  plates  resulting  from 
its  use  were  very  fine.  I have  6iuce  experimented  with 
different  samples,  and  the  results  have  been  uniformly  the 
same.  I make  a strong  tea,  using  a large  tablespoonful, 
which  I put  into  a bowl,  and  pour  on  8 or  10  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  then  cover  it  over  and  keep  it  hot  for  about 
an  hour;  then  make  it  up  to  10  or  12  ounces  ; add,  while 
hot,  15  to  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  finely  pulverized  sugar 
of  milk,  filter,  and,  as  soon  as  cool,  it  is  ready  for  use.  I 
exhibited  some  plates  preserved  with  this  process  to  the 
members  of  the  Photographic  Society,  at  one  of  our  meetings 
last  fall,  at  which  Mr.  Roekwood  was  present.  lie  stated 
that  he  had  used  tea  for  preserving  dry  plates,  and  at  times 
produced  very  fine  results;  but  he  had  used  Oolong  tea, 
and  he  often  found  his  plates  bad  where  there  had  been  no 
change  except  in  the  tea.  If  I recollect  right,  he  stated 
that  he  published  some  of  his  experiments,  but,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I had  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  any  pub- 
lished process  for  using  tea  for  a preservative.  I have  used, 
in  experimenting,  loaf-sugar  and  also  rock-candy  in  these 
solutions,  but  prefer,  and  would  recommend,  sugar  of  milk. 
I made  a very  sensitive  plate  by  adding  a graiu  and  a half 
to  the  ounce  of  acetate  of  morphia  to  my  tea  solution ; it 
worked  in  one-fourth  of  the  time.  Whether  they  will  keep 
I am  unable  to  say.  I have  one,  however,  which  is  several 
months  old,  that  will  test  that  point  when  used.  There 
was  one  drawback,  however,  to  its  adoption  : the  same  diffi- 
culty presented  itself  that  appeared  in  the  tannin  into  which 
I introduced  acetate  of  morphia;  the  tea  soon  became  turbid 
and  unfit  for  use,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  anodyne.  Whether 
the  morphia  could  not  be  introduced  into  these  other  solu- 
tions, in  the  same  way  adopted  with  the  tannin,  with  the 
same  or  still  more  beneficial  resuits,  I have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate. 

Since  the  publication,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  modified  Gordon’s  gum  process,  where  he 
claims  to  have  produced  dry  plates,  with  his  bromide  of  silver 
collodion,  as  sensitive  as  wet  ones,  I have  applied  his  gum 
formula  to  dry  plates  made  in  the  ordinary  way  ; the  only 
change  from  Gordon’s  is  the  substitution  of  12  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  sugar  instead  of  5,  with  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid 
to  preserve  it.  In  my  experiments  last  summer  with  Gordon’s 
process  l used  2 drops  of  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to 
6 ounces  of  the  gum  solution,  to  prevent  its  changing. 


With  this  new  gum  formula  I have  produced  very  sensitive 
plates,  requiring  from  thirty  to  forty-five  seconds’  exposure 
with  an  iron  developer  ; according  to  my  recollection,  that, 
was  the  time  I found  necessary  for  the  old  formula.  Those 
experiments,  however,  were  made  in  midsummer,  which 
would  show  increased  sensitiveness  by  the  new  formula  of 
at  least  one-third.  I have  made  very  beautiful  dry  plates, 
about  one-quarter  more  sensitive  than  the  tannin  plate,  with 
a strong  tea  made  with  white  oak  bark.  I have  also  used, 
as  a preservative,  bisulphate  of  quinine,  Peruvian  bark, 
quassia,  rhubarb  root,  shumac  leaves,  with  varying  results. 
It  had  become  quite  a common  remark,  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  find  things  which  would  not  preserve  dry  plates 
than  to  find  things  which  would.  I have  experienced  no 
difficulty  of  that  kind. 

The  effect  of  Croton  water  on  the  sensitive  film  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  New  Yorkers  who  arc  trying  to  make 
dry  plates.  There  are  three  months  in  the  year  in  which  it 
can  be  used  without  any  injurious  results,  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  first  of  April,  and,  if  the  season  is  cold  and 
backward,  to  the  first  of  May.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
weather  becomes  sufficient!}'  warm  to  cause  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  to  commence,  you  will,  if  you  observe 
closely,  notice  a change  in  the  sensitiveness  of  your  plate, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  chinge  in  the 
season  ; and  this  goes  gradually  on  until  something  appeas 
which  will  strongly  remind  you  of  fogging,  and  yet  you 
will  be  hardly  able  to  define  it  as  such,  the  sensitiveness  still 
increasing  as  this  tendency  to  fog  increases.  This  went  on 
with  my  experiments  last  summer  until  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  fog  became  decided,  and  before  the  first  of  July  it 
had  become  a dirty  veil.  The  negatives  produced  before 
the  middle  of  June  were  goo!  printing  negatives,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  fog.  After  this  time,  until  cold 
weather  has  prevented  decomposition,  and  the  old  stock  of 
water  on  hand  has  run  off  and  been  replaced  by  that  which 
contains  comparatively  no  organic  matter,  Croton  water  is 
worthless  for  washing  dry  plates — for  the  first  or  second 
washing,  at  least — from  May  to  January. 

I mentioned  to  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  the  facts  here  stated, 
knowing  that  he  had  had  much  experience  with  dry  plates. 
He  stated  that  his  experience  had  been  similar,  ami  that 
he  attributed  the  effect  observed  to  animal  matter  more  then 
to  vegetable.  He  stated  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
Croton  water  became  saturated  with  fish  spawn  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  clogged  the  sieves  in  some  places,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  a certain  quantity  of  animal 
or  organic  matter  in  the  water  will  give  increased  sensitive- 
ness to  the  film,  and  it  becomes  a delicate  question  to  deter- 
mine just  the  kind  and  quantity  to  a given  amount  of  pure 
water,  to  arrive  at  the  extreme  point  of  sensitiveness  with- 
out fogging.  All  who  have  ever  produced  dry  plates  agree 
that  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  process  is  the 
washings,  and  that  the  employment  of  pure  water  for  the 
first  washing  is  absolutely  necessary.  I obtain  the  water 
which  I use  by  melting  ice;  it  can  always  be  depended 
upon,  whereas  distilled  water,  usually  obtained  at  the  drug- 
gist’s, frequently  contains  impurities  which  render  it  unfit 
for  washing  a sensitized  collodion  film. 

I have  experimented  much  with  different  developers,  and 
have  been  thoroughly  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  those 
advocating  strong  developers.  I have  always  found  that  a 
developer  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  usually  recommended, 
used  with  not  more  than  one-half  the  nitrate  of  silver  com- 
monly used,  produces  much  finer  results,  besides  lessening 
the  time  of  exposure  one-balf.  Negatives  developed  with  a 
strong  developer  and  the  smallest  trace  of  silver  are  always 
soft  and  full  of  detail.  For  a stereoscopic  negative  2 drops 
of  a 10-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  sufficient. 

I have  succeeded  in  compounding  an  iron  developer  which 
works  well,  and  the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  reduced  about  to 
the  same  time  required  when  the  alkaline  developer  is  used, 
and  the  results  are  as  good  in  every  respect ; it  has  the 
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advantage  of  being  much  more  simple.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows : — 

Gelatine  20  grains 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammouia  80  „ 

Sulphate  of  iron  80  „ 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  the 
above  together  in  a bowl  with  the  gelatine,  and  pour  on 
boiling  water  10  ounces.  When  the  gelatine  and  iron  have 
dissolved,  add  10  drops  of  concentrated  ammonia  and  shake 
thoroughly  ; then  add  sufficient  glacial  acetic  acid  to  dis- 
solve the  precipitate,  which  will  be  about  1 drachm,  then 
add  20  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  This  developer  works  the 
best  after  it  is  two  weeks  old.  For  a plain  pyro  acid  deve- 
loper, use  8 or  10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  4 or  5 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  citric  acid.  I have,  however,  used  a 
developer  made  as  follows,  which  is  very  energetic,  and 
produces  beautiful  wine-coloured  negatives  with  very  short 


exposure : — 

Hot  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Gallic  acid  30  grains 

Fyrogallic  acid...  ...  ...  ...  30  „ 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  30  drops 

Saturated  solution  of  acetate  ol  lead  ...  10  ,, 


The  glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  the  precipitate  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead.*  Unless  hot  water  is 
used,  the  gallic  acid  will  dissolve  very  slowly,  as  that  amount 
is  a saturated  solution  in  cold  water. 


A SIMPLE  DEVELOPING  STAND. 

In  cases  where  long  development  is  necessary,  or  in  any  case 
where  the  solution  is  required  to  remain  long  upon  the  plate, 
a levelling  or  developing  stand  is  indispensable.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a description  ol  one,  which  almost  any  operator 
can  make  for  himself : — 

Get  a piece  of  any  hard  wood  about  one-quarter  cf  an 
inch  thick,  and  having  cut  two  discs,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  out  of  it,  bore  a hole  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
through  the  centre  of  each  ; then  take  a piece  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  square,  and 
one-sixteenth  thick  (which  can  be  procured  at  any  dealer's 
in  that  article  for  a few  cents),  and  stretch  it  tightly  over 
the  surface  of  one  of  the  discs,  keeping  it  in  that  position 
by  tying  a piece  of  string  round  the  edge  ; then  place  the 
other  disc  upon  it,  on  the  lubber  side,  and  fasten  the  two 
together  by  means  of  three  or  more  small  screws.  The 
superfluous  rubber  may  then  be  cut  away,  as  the  binding  of 
the  screws  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  re- 
mainder in  position.  Now  procure  three  pieces  of  stout 
wire,  and,  having  bored  three  holes  at  equal  distances,  and 
rather  smaller  than  the  wire  near  the  edge  of  one  side  of  the 
compound  disc,  insert  the  wires  so  as  to  turn  up,  which,  by- 
the-by,  should  be  about  five  inches  loug.  Next  take  a piece 
of  brass  wire  seven  inches  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  fasten  to  one  end  a small  disc  of  wood 
into  which  three  other  pieces  of  wire  must  be  inserted  in 
such  a manner  as  to  form  an  inverted  tripod  upon  which  to 
rest  the  negative  ; now  take  a buckshot,  or  small  rifle  ball, 
and  having  bored  a hole  of  such  a size  as  to  fit  tightly  on 
the  brass  wire  through  its  centre,  push  it  up  the  wire  to 
within  one  inch  of  the  disc  supporting  the  tripod.  To  com- 
plete the  staud,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a very  small 
puncture  in  the  centre  of  the  rubber  disc  ; push  the  brass 
wire  through  until  stopped  by  the  buckshot  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  rubber,  and  attach  a leaden  weight  to  the 
lower  end  ; this  weight  should,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  wire  in  a vertical  position.  The  wires  forming 
the  inverted  tripod  must,  of  course,  be  cut  so  that  the  nega- 
tive will  rest  in  a perfectly  horizontal  position,  and  when 

* The  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a gallic  acid  developer  to  Increaae 
ita  developing  power  should  be  credited  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea. 


this  is  done  the  stand  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  self- 
adjusting,  and,  no  matter  what  the  irregularity  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  placed  may  be,  will  always  keep  the 
negative  perfectly  level. — Humphrey's  Journal. 


THE  ALKALINE  BICHROMATES:  THEIR  SOLU- 
BILITY. DENSITY  OF  TIIEIR  SOLUTIONS,  AND 
MEANS  OF  DISTINGUISHING  THEM. 

BV  M.  A.  DAVANNE.* 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  alkaline  bichromate 
processes,  and  in  order  somewhat  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
these  agents,  I have  thought  it  desirable  to  do  with  them 
as  has  already  been  done  with  regard  to  the  principal 
products  used  in  photography. 

Density. — I have  prepared  tables  showing  the  density  of 
the  bichromates  of  potash  and  of  ammonia  usually  sold  in 
the  trade  at  a meau  temperature  of  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  so 
that  whatever  solution  be  given,  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
meter, or  Beauuie's  areometer,  the  value  of  the  solution  may 
be  immediately  ascertained. 

The  table  of  density,  for  the  one  or  the  other  bichromate, 
is  formed  into  three  columns.  The  first  column  indicates 
the  quantity  of  bichromate  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water 
at  the  above  temperature.  I have  not  gone  beyond  10  per 
cent.,  the  solutions  never  being  employed  in  a more  concen- 
trated condition. 

The  second  column  indicates  the  degree  marked  by  these 
solutions  on  the  hydrometer.  When  the  dens:ty  of  the 
liquid  is  shown  on  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  same  and  see  upon  the  table  at  what 
point  this  figure  corresponds  with  the  first  column,  which 
will  show  the  value  of  the  solution. 

The  third  column  is  intended  for  persons  who  may  not 
have,  or  cannot  procure,  an  hydrometer,  but  who  have  a 
Beaume's  areometer.  It  indicates  the  points  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  instruments.  I should  mention  that 
the  areometer  is  often  too  short  in  the  stem  for  the  number 
of  degrees  inscribed  ; and  then  it  lacks  the  sensitiveness 
and  precision  necessary  for  the  special  case  we  have  in 
view. 


TABLE  of  Densities  for  the  Solutions  of  Bichromate  of  Potash 
and  Bichromate  of  Ammonia. 


Bichromate  of  Potash. 

Bichromate  of  Ammonia. 

In  100 
Water. 

Density. 

Degrees 
Bail  me. 

la  100 
Water. 

Density. 

Degrees 
Bail  me. 

i 

1008 

1-2 

1 

1006 

0-9 

1-5 

1012 

1-8 

1-5 

1008 

1-2 

2 

101G 

2-4 

2 

1010-5 

1-6 

2-5 

1019-5 

2-9 

2-5 

1013 

1-9 

3 

10225 

3 3 

3 

1015 

2-2 

3-5 

1025-5 

37 

3-5 

1017-5 

2-5 

4 

1028 

4 

4 

1020 

3 

4*5 

1030 

4-3 

4-5 

1023 

33 

5 

1012-5 

4-6 

5 

1026 

3-7 

G 

1038-5 

55 

G 

1030 

4-4 

7 

1045 

G-4 

7 

1035 

5 

8 

1051 

7-2 

8 

1040 

6-8 

9 

1057 

8 

9 

1045 

6-4 

10 

10G3 

8-8 

10 

1050 

71 

Solubility. — The  solubility  of  the  bichromate  of  potash 
is  that  of  10  parts  in  a 100  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
19°  C.,  and  90  parts  to  one  100  of  water  at  boiling-heat. 
That  of  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  is  31  parts  to  one 
100  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  15°,  taking  as  the  base 
of  the  experiment  a hot  supersaturated  solutiou,  cooled  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  boiling  heat  the  solubility  is  much 
more  considerable ; and  at  the  first  glance  it  would  be 
supposed  that  the  bichromate  of  ammonia,  like  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  became  dissolved  in  any  proportion.  It  happens, 

* Read  before  the  French  i'heto graphic  Seciety. 
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however,  that  beyond  a certain  stage  the  crystals  do  not 
dissolve  even  in  boiling  water;  the  point  of  saturation 
is  then  from  135  to  140  parts  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  in 
100  parts  of  water. 

There  remained  another  indication  to  be  given.  Although 
the  bichromates  of  potash  and  ammonia  arc  sensibly 
different  from  each  other  as  to  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance (the  former  being  of  a more  decidedly  clear  orange 
tint  than  the  latter,  the  colour  of  which  approaches  rather 
to  brown),  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  possible  that  the  one 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  In  order  to  distinguish 
them,  it  is  only  ueccssary  to  expose  them  to  the  action  of 
heat.  The  bichromate  of  potasli  fuses  at  a temperature 
below  a red  heat,  and  docs  not  decompose  except  at  an 
intense  heat,  whilst  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  presents 
the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  taking  fire  and  continuing  to 
burn  with  deflagration,  leaving  a residue  of  “ sesquioxide 
of  chromium,”  which  presents  the  appearance  of  green  tea. 
This  residue  treated  with  water  will  not  give  it  any 
colouring  if  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  be  chemically 
pure  ; but  it  generally  gives  a slightly  yellow  liquid,  which 
becomes  a bright  yellow  immediately  that  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  present. 


JjJmnt  Jafonfs. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FINISHING  PICTURES. 

BT  A.  L.  HARDINGS. 

A patent  was  recently  granted  in  America  for  the  improve- 
ment described  in  the  following  specification  : — 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment,  in  combination 
with  the  surfaces  of  photographic  prints,  lithographic  prints, 
woodcut  prints,  engravings,  and  nil  kinds  of  pictures,  whether 
upon  paper  or  other  material,  of  a translucent  sheet  or  film, 
such  as  wax,  upon  which  film  the  inks  or  pigments  used  in 
colouring  or  finishing  the  picture  are  laid.  In  carrying  out 
my  invention  I take  any  ordinary  print  or  picture  — as,  for 
example,  a photographic  print— and  upon  the  face  thereof  I 
place  a sheet  of  ordinary  white  wax,  sufficiently  thin  to  be  so 
translucent  that,  when  the  wax  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
picture,  the  principal  outlines  thereof  can  bo  discerned  through 
the  wax.  I then  carefully  press  the  wax  film  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  picture,  either  by  hard  pressuro  or 
by  means  of  a roller,  or  by  passing  the  picture  through  a roller 
press  or  other  suitable  press.  In  order  to  apply  the  necessary 
pressure  I cover  the  surface  of  the  wax  with  fine  paper.  The 
application  of  suitable  pressure  serves  to  harden  and  condense 
the  wax,  making  an  excellent  surface  for  the  reception  of  inks 
and  colours. 

The  translucent  film  of  wax  thus  applied  will  adhere  very 
closely  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  which  is  then  to  be  finished 
up  by  layiug  upon  the  film  any  suitablo  inks  or  colours  that 
may  be  desired  for  the  finishing  of  the  picture,  such  as  oil 
colours,  water  colours,  India  ink,  &c. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  my  improvement  is  that 
the  harsher  lines  and  defects  of  the  picture  are  more  or  less 
covered  or  softened,  while  the  general  effects  of  the  lights  and 
shades  are  blended  and  improved.  This  renders  the  use  of  my 
invention  specially  advantageous  in  connection  with  miniature 
colouring,  as  the  skilled  artist  is  enabled  to  preserve  completely 
the  original  likeness,  and  yet,  with  a comparatively  small  expen- 
diture of  time,  to  produce  the  most  charming  and  exquisite 
effects,  by  stipplir.g  and  colouring. 

The  facility  with  which  the  background  of  the  picture  may 
be  altered,  lightened,  when  too  dark,  by  the  application  of  white 
colours,  or  darkened  with  dark  colours  when  too  light,  or  other- 
wise artistically  changed,  will  bo  obvious.  Alterations  and 
corrections  in  the  picture  may  also  be  readily  effected.  In  case 
of  accidental  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  it  may  be 
easily  repaired  and  preserved.  The  border  of  the  translucent 
film  may  be  embossed  with  any  suitable  ornamental 
composition. 

In  other  examples,  where  the  picture  consists  of  a profile  or 
other  naked  figure,  the  semi-translucent  material,  after  being 
applied  upon  the  surface  of  the  picture,  may  be  traced  with  a 
needle  or  pointed  instrument  around  the  form  of  the  profile, 


and  all  of  the  film  except  that  directly  upon  the  profile  may  be 
removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  film  then  levelled  down  to  the 
background.  In  this  way  the  film-covered  portion  of  the  picture, 
when  coloured  up  and  finished,  will  appear  to  stand  out  in  relief, 
forming  a medallion  picture  of  very  beautiful  appearance. 

In  the  general  use  of  my  improvement  the  artist  is  enabled 
to  produce  accurate,  lifelike  colours  and  effects  with  a facility 
which  results  from  no  other  process  with  which  I am 
acquainted. 

The  use  of  the  film  herein  described  serves  also  to  prevent 
the  original  picture  from  fading,  and  to  preserve  it  from  injury, 
from  moisture,  and  from  atmospheric  changes. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  PICTURES. 

BY  F.  M.  B.  BERTRAM. 

Tins  invention  consists  in  a cheap  and  ornamental  method 
of  mounting  pictures.  It  is  described  in  the  specification 
as  follows : — 

This  invention  relates  to  the  mounting  of  photographic  and 
other  pictures,  also  printed,  embossed,  and  woven  patterns  and 
trade  advertisements,  in  a compact,  'economical,  and  sightly 
manner;  the  object  to  be  attained  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  invention  to  patterns  and  advertisements  being  that 
the  article  produced  to  contain  the  same  shall,  while  it  admits 
of  being  freely  distributed  among  prospective  customers,  have 
an  attractive  appearance  sufficient  to  excite  a careful  examina- 
tion, and  be  suitable  for  admission  to  the  pocket ; but  in  the 
mounting  of  articles  for  sale  (as  photographs)  a more  costly 
manufacture  of  mount  may  be  adopted.  To  this  end  a box  (say) 
of  paper  (or  it  may  bo  of  metal)  is  formed  in  imitation  of  a 
medallion,  with  a device  stamped  upon  its  outer  face.  The 
depth  of  this  box  will  represent  the  thickness  of  the  medallion, 
and  for  a cover  a plate  or  disc  is  provided,  which  carries  the 
obverso  of  the  medallion  stamped  upon  it,  and  is  fitted  to  sink 
into  the  box.  The  patterns  or  pictures  are  mounted  upon  a 
band  or  strip  of  paper,  paper  cloth,  or  other  suitable  substance, 
which  is  folded  forwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  produce  a pile 
that  will  admit  of  being  enclosed  in  the  box  or  hollow  medal- 
lion ; when  thus  folded,  a stamp  or  cutter  is  applied  to  tho  pile, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  angles  and  round  the  pile,  leaving,  however, 
enough  of  the  folds  to  maintain  the  connection  of  tho  discs 
thus  formed.  This  band  is  to  receive  tho  devices  of  whatever 
kind  it  is  intended  to  mount,  and  the  ends  of  the  band  are  con- 
nected the  one  to  the  bottom  and  tho  other  to  the  cover  of  the 
box.  Tho  box,  if  made  of  paper,  may  bo  covered  with  foil  or 
metallic  paper,  which,  being  impressed  by  dies  forming  the 
counterparts  of  the  faces  of  any  prize  or  other  medal  or  coin, 
will  give,  at  a small  cost,  a fair  representation  of  such  original. 
Tho  medallion  thus  produced  will,  when  opened  by  tho  curious 
enquirer,  present  to  view  tho  folded  band,  which,  on  being 
drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  will  exhibit  the  devices  contained 
thereon,  whether  pictures,  advertisements,  or  patterns.  It  is 
not  intended  to  limit  the  application  of  tho  invention  to  any 
particular  form  or  character  of  euclosing  case  or  box,  as  it  will 
be  obvious  that  hollow  imitations  of  other  articles  than  medal- 
lions and  coins  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  invention. 


PROTECTING  THE  SURFACE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  F.  W.  HART. 

Tiie  following  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  a varnish 
of  albumen,  afterwards  coagulated  by  steam  or  other  agency. 
It  is  specified  as  follows : — 

This  invention  consists  in  protecting  tho  surfaces  of  litho- 
graphs, photo-lithographic  prints,  placards,  plans,  maps,  and 
printed  surfaces  of  a like  nature,  in  an  economical  and  effectual 
manner  by  means  of  a coating  of  albumen  applied  thereto. 
Hitherto,  such  surfaces,  when  desirable,  havo  been  varnished 
or  protected  by  spirit  varnishes  or  gelatine,  but  such  processes 
have  been  subject  to  several  objections  ; for  instance,  in  the 
application  of  spirit  varnishes  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  on 
which  the  prints  or  designs  are  produced  or  impressed  should 
first  be  especially  non-absorbent  to  the  spirit,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  application  of  a spirituous  solution  or  fluid  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  operators,  and  is  likewise  dangerous 
to  property,  owing  to  its  inflammable  nature.  Again,  in  the 
pplication  of  gelatine,  a surface  of  metal  or  glass  is  first 
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coated  therewith,  and  the  gelatine  is  then  transferred  to  the 
surface  to  bo  coated ; in  this  state  it  is  subject  to  injury  by 
moisture,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  permanent,  must  be  subjected 
to  chemical  treatment.  In  both  the  processes  above  referred 
to  much  time  is  occupied,  and  considerable  expense  necessarily 
incurred. 

In  carrying  the  present  invention  into  effect,  I prefer  that 
the  prints  or  designs  should  be  on  a well-sized,  hard  paper ; but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  paper  is  unsized  or  insuffi- 
ciently sized,  I lay  the  prints  or  designs  down  on  a level  sur- 
face, and  spongo  both  sides  thereof  with  a warm  solution  of 
starch  or  other  sizing  material,  and  than  hang  them  up  to  dry  ; 
if  calendered  or  rolled  after  this  treatment,  the  paper  is  then  in 
the  condition  preferred  to  be  used.  I then  prepare  a sufficient 
quantity  of  albumen  by  taking  the  whites  of  eggs  and  break- 
ing up  the  mass  into  an  uniform  liquid  by  a beating  machine  or 
whisk,  as  is  well  known  to  persons  conversant  with  theprepara- 
t on  of  photographic  albuminized  paper ; I then  co.tt  the  printed 
surface  of  the  paper  (the  same  having  been  previously  dried) 
with  the  albumen  thus  prepared.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce 
into  the  albumen,  during  the  operation  of  breaking  or  whisking, 
matter  of  a deliquescont  nature,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  or 
nitrate  of  ammonium  ; and  1 find  that  about  one  per  cent,  of 
such  substance  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
albumen  on  the  paper  becoming  thoroughly  desiccated,  ns  in 
this  state  it  is  conveniently  rendered  insoluble.  The  paper 
having  become  dry,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  I pro- 
ceed to  render  the  surface  coating  insoluble  (in  the  same  sense 
as  varnishes  are  insoluble)  by  means  of  steam  or  boiling  water. 
The  like  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  well-known 
chemical  solutions  and  hygroscopic  gases  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  albumen  insoluble  ; but  I prefer  the  use  of 
steam,  as  being  cheaper. 

The  following  is  a convenient  mode  of  carrying  out  this 
portion  of  the  process: — The  coated  sheets  of  paper  are  sus- 
pended from  rods  or  cords  in  a steam  chest  properly  protected 
to  avoid  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  A small  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  steam  generator  or  boiler 
through  the  steam  chest;  and  when  the  latter  is  fillod  the 
steam  is  turned  on,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  at  least  from 
170°  to  190®  Fall,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  sheets  of  paper, 
with  their  surfaces  thus  protected,  are  then  removed,  and  at 
once  piled  face  downwards,  the  result  of  the  treatment  above 
described  being  that  the  prints  or  designs  are  covered  w'tli  a 
most  efficient  protective  coating,  whilst  the  prints  or  designs 
have  a depth  and  tone  imparted  to  them  which  have  been  un- 
attainable by  the  methods  hitherto  adopted,  from  the  fact  that 
the  black  or  deep  shadows  have  a greater  amount  of  surface 
given  them  than  the  high  lights. 

Having  thus  declared  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my 
said  invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed, 
[ would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I consider  novel  and 
original,  and  therefore  claim  as  constituting  the  invention 
secured  to  me  by  the  said  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  albumen  to  the  surfaces  of  litho- 
graphs, photo-lithographs  ami  liko  printed  surfaces,  as  and  for 
the  purposes  hereinbefore  described  and  set  forth. 


IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FRAMES. 

BY  Q.  P.  BERGEN  AND  C.  T.  BAINBRIDGE. 

Tins  patent  consists  in  an  improved  mode  of  producing 
frames  fot  photographs.  It  is  described  as  follows  : — 

The  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a card  or  card  frame  of 
paper,  or  other  material,  having  an  opening  through  it  for  ex- 
hibition of  the  picture,  and  framed  with  an  embossed  border 
round  the  opening  on  the  front  side  or  face  of  the  card  or  frame. 

The  invention  also  consists  in  a card  or  frame  of  the  character 
described,  with  a cavity  in  its  rear  for  reception  of  the  picture. 

Likewise  the  invention  covers  the  production  of  a card  or 
frame  by  simultaneously  punching  the  paper,  or  other  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  to  form  the  opening  for  exhibition  of 
the  picture,  and  embossing  the  border  of  the  opening. 

And  the  invention  further  consists  in  a combination,  with 
automatic  feeding  devices  for  feeding  a continuous  strip  of 
paper  or  other  materials,  of  mechanism  for  punching  in  regular 
order  a series  of  oponings  in  the  same,  and  embossing  the 
margins  or  edges  of  said  oponings,  including,  also,  moans  for 
simultaneously  cutting  the  strip  into  cards  or  frames  of  the  re- 
quired length  or  size. 


CffrrespiJtt&cm. 

NOX-ACTINIC  LIGHT  FOR  OPERATING  ROOMS. 

Sir, — In  the  Photographic  News  of  May  7th  is  an 
article,  which  I have  perused  with  much  interest,  on  “ Yellow 
Light  for  the  Studio.”  The  subject  being  one  to  which  I 
have  for  several  years  given  some  attention,  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  space  for  a few  remarks  thereon. 

I am  glad  to  observe  that  you  do  not  speak  of  the  “ dark 
room,”  for  one  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  veritable 
“ dark  rooms  ” of  former  days,  into  which  the  followers  of 
the  black  art  were  wont  to  vanish  from  the  sight  of  their 
wondering  sitters,  and  there  perform  those  magical  incan- 
tations by  which  the  anxiously  expected  portrait  should 
presently  be  made  to  appear.  These  deeds  of  darkness  are 
now,  happily,  things  of  the  past,  and  the  apartment  in 
which  these  important  operations  are  carried  on  is,  or  may 
be,  as  well  lighted  as  any  other.  I feel  convinced  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  merits  particular  attention,  and  ain 
glad  to  see  that  you  recommend  the  testing  of  the  yellow 
light  by  exposing  a sensitive  film  for  a certain  time  before 
it.  I feel  the  more  interested  in  this  point  from  the  fact 
that,  some  four  years  ago,  I suggested  the  same  method  as 
the  only  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the 
medium  used  ; and  I remember  that  I then  received  a sharp 
rap  on  the  knuckles  from  the  editorial  ruler  in  consequence, 
which,  I trust,  has  had  due  effect  on  my  subsequent 
behaviour. 

The  plan  I adopt  for  testing  the  relative  value  of  differ- 
ent samples  of  glass,  &c.,  as  adiactinic  (not  non-actinic) 
media,  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: — I have  an  old  quarter-plate  dark  slide,  to  the  front 
of  which  (the  sliding  shutter  having  been  removed)  is 
attached  a clip  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  lined  on  their  inner  surfaces  with 
velvet,  and  hinged  together  at  one  side  by  a strip  of  leather  ; 
two  openings  are  cut  quite  through  these — one  circular,  the 
other  square — of  about  1 inch  in  width,  and  a short  tube  of 
cardboard  fitted  to  each,  extending  inwards  so  as  nearly  to 
touch  the  surface  of  the  prepared  plate  when  in  its  place  ; 
these  serve  to  keep  the  two  openings  quite  distinct.  Any 
two  pieces  of  glass,  or  other  material,  being  placed  over  the 
two  openings  respectively,  and  the  hinged  flap  brought 
down  and  retained  by  an  elastic  band,  the  sensitive  plate  is 
introduced  and  exposed  to  daylight  for  (say)  five  to  eight 
minutes  ; on  developing,  tho  amount  of  actinic  effect,  if 
any,  or  the  relative  degrees  of  action  through  the  two  open- 
ings, is  readily  appreciated  and  distinguished  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  apertures;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  presence  of  any  fogging  due  to  causes  other  than  that 
of  light  is  rendered  apparent. 

I have  found  the  above  plan  to  answer  well,  and  I feel 
sure  that  those  who  try  it,  or  something  similar,  will  derive 
much  advantage  from  it. — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Stockwell,  May  21st,  18G9.  C.  \V.  Smartt. 


WET  COLLODION  IN  THE  FIELD  WITHOUT 
A TENT. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Whiting  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  that  my 
letter  about  his  camera  was  written  in  an  unfriendly  spirit, 
or  that  I wished  to  disparage  it.  Fair  criticism  is,  I think, 
desirable,  and  in  this  case  it  has  given  him  the  opportunity 
of  answering  what  was  considered  an  objection. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gulliver,  that  the  drawback  to 
this  method  of  working  without  a tent  is  the  difficulty  of 
coating  a plate  properly  when  the  wind  is  blowing,  but  I 
imagine  it  is  a difficulty  that  may  be  overcome  ; and  I sug- 
gested, in  a letter  to  the  News  some  time  since,  that  possibly 
some  moans  might  be  found  of  preventing  tho  collodion 
from  drying  quickly,  so  as  to  enable  the  plates  to  be  coated 
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before  going  out,  or  in  some  sheltered  place  when  out.  I 
always  put  two  or  three  drops  of  glycerine  into  the  collo- 
dion, but  this  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ; the  question  is,  whether  sufficient  could  be  added 
without  prejudice.  They  should,  I imagine,  be  in  a sepa- 
rate plate-box,  but  that  would  only  necessitate  the  taking 
an  empty  plate-box  to  put  the  negatives  into. 

With  regard  to  the  camera  being  level,  there  is  no  more 
necessity  lor  that  in  mine,  and  I imagine  in  Mr.  Whiting’s 
also,  than  with  the  ordinary  camera.  It  is  quite  separate 
from  the  baths. — Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Barrett. 

Mead  Vale,  Red  Hill,  May  24th,  1860. 


WHITING’S  PHOTO-CAM  ERA-LUCID  A. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  mis- 
conceptions contained  in  Mr.  Gulliver’s  letter  in  last 
week's  News,  haviug  reference  to  the  working  of  the  above 

apparatus  ’? 

He  there  states  that  when  lie  formerly  tried  to  “ develop 
by  dipping  ” he  did  not  succeed,  but  that  by  referring  to 
the  description  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  plan,  which  was  published 
in  the  News  some  years  ago,  he  found  that  that  gentleman 
recommends  the  use  of  a “ neutral  bath,”  and  “ perhaps,”  he 
(Mr.  G.)  says,  “ it  is  in  this  little  thing  that  the  whole 
secret  lies.” 

Now,  in  reply  to  this,  I beg  to  say  that  those  who  use  my 
apparatus  are  not  tied  to  any  special  form  of  chemicals  what- 
ever. and  that  there  is  really  no  “ little  thing  ” or  “ secret  ” 
at  all  in  the  case.  The  ordinary  collodion,  silver  bath,  and 
iron  developing  solution  may  be  used  ; and  if  these  be  of  a 
good  sample,  and  are  in  good  condition,  and  if  ordinary  care 
and  intelligence  be  observed  in  their  use,  a satisfactory  re- 
sult must  follow. 

In  regard  to  “ coating  the  plate  in  the  open  air,”  which 
he  seems  to  think  so  very  objectionable,  I may  remark  that 
I have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  doing  it.  If — which  is 
very  seldom  the  case — I cannot  find  any  friendly  “ nook  or 
corner”  to  do  it  in,  I invariably  extemporize  one  by  the  use 
of  an  umbrella.  With  this  the  thing  is  easily  accomplished, 
and  as  no  travelling  photographer  is,  of  course,  without  one, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Another  point  to  which  your  correspondent  refers  is  cer- 
tainly a rather  curious  one:  he  says  the  plan  ‘‘involves” 
the  nes;ssity  of  the  “camera  being  level,”  and  he  considers 
this  to  be  a great  drawback.  Now,  it  is  very  annoying  to 
me  that  anyone  should  lay  this  down  as  an  objection  to  my 
plan,  for  it  really  is  not  due  to  it,  and,  strangely  so,  if  it 
was,  it  would  be  no  objection.  As  an  old  photographer, 
Mr.  Gulliver  surely  must  know  that  for  out-door  work  a 
camera  should  always  be  level,  so  that  if  my  plan  did  “ in- 
volve ” it,  it  would  be  no  objection  ; but  the  plan  does  not 
“involve”  it.  Why,  then,  does  he  say  so  ? If  your  readers 
will  kindly  refer  to  the  description  of  my  Photo-Camera- 
Lucida  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  publish  in  the  re- 
cent numbers  of  the  News,  they  will  find  that  the  chemical 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  camera  or  exposing  part,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
latter  can  be  placed  anywhere  with  as  much  facility  as  any 
other.  Mr.  Gulliver  admits  having  read  this  description 
with  “ much  iuterest,”  and  1 am  naturally  puzzled  to  account 
for  his  bringing  this  forward  as  an  objection. — I am,  dear 
sir,  yours  obliged,  Wm.  WuiriNO. 

May  25th,  1869. 


Source  of  Art  Claims. — Tho  difficulty  of  admitting  the 
art  position  of  photography  arises  not  so  much  from  any  defect 
in  the  actual  process,  or  in  tho  results  which  it  produces,  as 
from  the  fact  that  but  few  photographers  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  oven  the  most  elementary  laws  which  govern  all  arts 
alike. — Nelson  K,  Cheirill. 
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“ Light  Dues.” — Photographers’  charges. — Punch. 

India-Rubber  Funnels. — Our  esteemed  correspondent 
“ Ennel,”  who  is  well-known  to  photographers  for  his  fertility 
in  devices  for  facilitating  manipulation,  recently  sent  us  an 
india-rubber  funnel  of  a very  simple  and  convenient  character. 
It  is  manufactured  from  thin  sheet  india-rubber  (not  vulcanized) 
the  example  in  question  having  been  made  from  tho  material 
of  an  old  tobacco  pouch.  The  conical  cup  is  made  by  cutting  a 
piece  ot  the  sheet  to  tho  proper  shapo,  and  cementing  tho 
edges  together  ; tho  tube  is  made  separately,  an  1 cemented  to 
tho  bottom  of  the  cup.  It  lus  the  advantage  of  being  light, 
flexible,  inexpensive,  and  convenient. 

The  Photographer  and  the  Princess.— Tho  Hungarian 
Lloyd  is  responsible  for  the  following  anecdote  A short  time 
since  the  eldest  daughter  of  Princess  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia,  aged  14,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
aged  9,  were  waiting  in  a photographer’s  studio  to  have  their 
portraits  taken.  The  photographer,  having  for  a moment  for- 
gotten the  rauk  of  his  sitters,  addressed  the  elder  princes?  as 
“ gnadiges  Fraulein,”  the  common  appellation  in  German  of  all 
unmarried  ladies.  He  was  immediately  corrected  by  tho  re- 
mark, “ People  generally  call  mo  ‘ Your  Royal  Highness.’  ” 
Tho  offender’s  excuses  were  interrupted  by  Hie  little  cousin, 
who  exclaimed,  “ That  doesn’t  matter  the  least;  you  can  call 
mo  as  you  pleaso.  I had  rather  you  called  me  ‘ Fat  Lotty  ’ 
( dicke  Lotte)  ; my  father  always  calls  me  so.” 

Collodion  for  Protecting  Silver  Wares. — Tho  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  describes  tho  use  of  collodion  as  a means  of 
protecting  silver  ware  from  atmospheric  action.  As  collodion 
is  permeable  to  moisture,  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  the 
protection  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  a resinous  varnish.  “ Tho 
loss  of  silver,”  it  says,  “ which  results  from  the  impregna 
tion  of  our  atmosphere  with  sulphur  compounds,  especially 
where  gas  is  burned,  is  very  great.  It  has  been  said  that  many 
thousands  of  pounds’  worth  go  down  our  sewers  annually  in  the 
form  of  dirt  from  plate  cleaning,  and  the  loss  of  one  largo 
house  on  C<>rnhill  from  this  source  has  been  described  to  us  as 
serious.  Silversmiths  may,  then,  thank  one  of  their  confra- 
ternity— Ilerr  Strolberger,  of  Munich — for  a happy  thought. 
He  seems  to  have  tried  various  plans  to  save  his  silver  if  pos- 
sible. He  covered  his  goods  with  a clear  white  varnish,  but 
found  that  it  soon  turned  yellow  in  the  window,  and  spoilt  the 
look  of  his  wares.  Then  ho  tried  water  glass  (solution  of 
silicate  of  potash),  but  this  did  not  answer.  He  tried  some 
other  solutions,  to  no  purpose.  But  at  last  he  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  doing  his  goods  over  with  a thin  coating  of  collodion, 
which  lie  finds  to  answer  perfectly.  No  more  loss  of  silver,  and 
no  longer  incessant  labour  in  keeping  it  clean.  The  plan  he 
adopts  is  this:— He  first  warms  the  articles  to  bo  coated,  and 
then  pays  them  carefully  over  with  a thinnish  collodion 
diluted  with  alcohol,  using  a wide,  soft  brush  for  the  purpose. 
Generally,  he  says,  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  them  over  more 
than  once.  Silver  goods,  he  tolls  us,  protected  in  this  way, 
have  been  exposed  in  his  window  more  than  a year,  and  are  as 
brignt  as  ever,  while  otheis  unprotected  have  become  perfectly 
black  in  a few  months.” 

Alleged  Improper  Registration  of  Copyright. — In 
the  case  the  Queen  v.  Walker,  Mr.  Underdown  said  that  on 
the  last  day  of  last  term  he  moved  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
Walker,  who  was  undergoing  a sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
pirating  certain  works  of  art,  tho  property  of  Mr.  Graves,  with  a 
view  to  upsetting  the  conviction,  but  the  Court  refused  the  applict- 
tion  on  thegronud  that  Walker  was  not  a person  aggrieved  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Copyright  Act.  He  now  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  renew  his  application,  on  the  ground  that  tho  case  of 
“Chappel  v.  Purday,”  upon  which  the  Court  based  its  decision, 
was  erroneously  reported  in  the  law  report  referred  to  at  tho 
time,  but  which  was  correctly  reported  in  another  work,  and 
which  stated  that  a person  aggrieved  ought  not  to  be  compared 
to  persons  who  simply  claimed  a title  in  the  work  of  art.  The 
Court  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  in  tho  cases  as 
reported,  the  learned  counsel  might  take  a rule  nisi.  Rule  nisi 
granted. 
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N.  S.  P. — Iron  solutions  are  now  used  very  extensively  for  inten- 
sifying, pyrogallic  rarely  being  used  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  wet  process.  In  some  cases,  the  same  iron  solution  which  is 
used  for  developing  is  also  used  for  intensifying.  Some  operators, 
if  they  find  that  the  image  is  not  sufficiently  intense,  wash  the 
film,  flow  a little  silver  solution  over  it,  and  then  apply  the  ordin- 
ary developer  again ; some  add  a few  drops  of  silver  solution  to 
the  same  iron  solution;  some  use  the  same  iron  solution,  but  add 
to  it  a few  drops  of  a citro-silver  solution,  consisting  of  20  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  30  grains  of  citric  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
water;  some  use,  as  an  intensifier,  a 5-gr.iin  solution  of  iron  with 
5 grains  of  citric  acid.  The  decision  as  to  which  of  these  methods 
is  best  depends  upon  a number  of  circumstances,  and  must  be 
determined  by  each  photographer  for  himself.  The  two  last  men- 
tioned arc  the  safest.  2.  Information  of  a valuable  character  on 
the  subject  of  photographic  lenses  can  only  be  “ picked  up  ” from 
various  sources.  You  will  find  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
in  various  articles  in  our  pages,  and  especially  in  our  Yeah-  Books. 
See  the  two  last  published.  It'  >ou  wish  for  information  on  any 
specific  point,  state  it,  and,  if  we  can,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
aiding  you. 

I).  Kees. — When  you  obtain  a sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass, 
and  one  which  is  not  sharp  on  the  sensitive  plate,  it  must  proceed 
from  one  of  two  causes  ; either  the  sensitive  plate  is  not  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  grouud  glass,  or  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of 
the  lens  do  not  coincide.  It  is  very  easy  t»  be  deceived  as  to  the 
former,  as  very  careful  measurement  is  necessary  to  obtain  certainty, 
and  difference  in  tho  plane  of  the  ground  glass  and  of  the  sensi- 
tive plate  is  a common  cause  of  the  defect.  If  you  are  absolutely 
certain  that  the  evil  is  not  from  that  cause,  the  maker  of  the  lens 
can  best  help  you. 

II.  F. — It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  exactness  of  the  ratio  of  im- 
poverishment of  the  silver  bath  by  the  collodion,  inasmuch  as  it 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  iodides  and  bromides  in  the  collodion 
and  the  atomic  weight  of  the  salts  used.  Speaking  very  roughly, 
however,  and  estimating  each  ounce  of  collodion  to  contain  5 grains 
of  iodide  and  bromide  of  (say)  cadmium,  the  amount  of  nitrate  of 
silver  used  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the 
cadmium  salts;  that  is,  for  each  ounce  of  collodion  about  5 grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  used.  This  is  a rough  estimate  of 
the  matter,  and  might  be  used  as  a guide  in  strengthening  the 
bath.  Mr.  Fennemore  doubtless  meant  gallons,  as  he  is  probably 
speaking  of  a bath  used  for  large  plates.  2.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  collodions  you  mention  may  be  mixed  without  disadvan- 
tage, but  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  as  the  formula!  by  which 
they  are  prepared  arc  unknown  to  us. 

W.  L.  S. — The  hypo  bath  should  be,  wo  think,  quite  as  strong  as 
that  used  for  paper,  and  the  print  should  be  left  in  it  as  long  as 
usual.  It  is  probable  that  the  yellow  discolouration  you  mention 
is  due  to  imperfect  fixation. 

Antipodean. — It  is  a pity  you  did  not  mention  what  dry  process  you 
employ)  when  using  the  collodion  of  which  you  complain,  i’hc 
necessaty  delay  of  a reply  reaching  New  Zealand  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  our  answer  to  you  should  be  explicit,  and  that  it  can 
scarcely  bo  without  a knowledge  of  the  process  employed.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  the  collodion  is  not  in  fault  in  regard 
to  the  blisters  and  wrinkles  of  which  you  speak.  They  are  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  albumen  substratum,  which,  if  imperfectly 
coagulated,  is  apt  to  cause  blisters  when  the  plate  is  in  the  fixing 
bath.  From  your  description  of  the  collodion  it  seems  very  good. 
The  remedy  will  probably  consist  in  using  a more  dilute  solution 
of  albumen  for  the  preliminary  coating,  or  in  coagulating  the  film 
before  applying  tho  collodion.  See  article  on  that  subject  in  our 
next  number.  In  the  collodio-albumon  process  the  occurrence 
of  blisters,  ike.,  during  fixation  is  often  prevented  by  adding  a 
little  acetic  acid  to  the  hypo  bath. 

J.  W.  Smith.— We  will  hind  the  amount  to  the  Secretary. 

Studio  30  by  12. — Your  general  plan  is  good,  and  will,  wo  have  no 
doubt,  be  efficient.  The  only  modification  wo  should  make  would 
be  the  omission  of  the  direct  front-light.  You  will,  of  course, 
have  efficient  blinds  for  excluding  direct  sunlight  from  the  south 
when  necessary. 

A Subscribe  it.- — The  article  to  which  you  refer  was  a translation 
from  the  German,  and  as  some  years  have  elapsed  we  have  no 
means  of  referring  to  the  original  now.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  the  second  part  of  the  formula  800  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  instead  of  80,  have  been  intended. 

Tkeolw. — The  stains  are  caused  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  coming 
into  contact  with  the  prints  previous  to  fixation.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, from  the  appearance,  that  the  dish  in  which  the  washing  of 
the  prints,  previous  to  toning  or  fixing,  has  been  conducted,  has 
contained  hypo,  or,  probably,  it  has  been  used  at  some  time  to  wash 
the  prints  in  after  fixing. 

P.  P. — The  negative  from  which  the  print  you  enclose  has  been 
produced  required  a little  more  intensifying,  or  the  more  liberal 


addition  of  silver  to  the  developing  solution.  The  face  in  a por- 
trait being  too  dark  may  be  due  to  imperfect  illumination,  under- 
exposure, or  insufficient  intensifying.  2.  You  can  prepare  carbon 
tissue  by  dissolving  1 ounce  of  gelatine  and  2 drachms  of  sugar  in 
4 ounces  of  water,  and  adding  sufficient  Indian  ink,  or  other 
colouring  matter,  to  produce  the  desired  tint,  and  applying  the 
mixture,  whilst  warm,  to  paper.  3.  It  is  very  possible  to  wash 
prints  too  much  before  toning.  Much  washing  maxes  toning  slow, 
and  the  result  poor.  4.  The  deposit  on  the  dipper  and  sides  of 
the  bath  is  doubtless  reduced  silver.  5.  Rich  black  tones  aro 
more  dependent  on  the  use  of  good  and  vigorous  negatives  than  on 
any  special  toning  bath ; but  for  obtaining  deep  blacks  with  littlo 
trouble,  the  lime  bath  is  excellent. 

Iv.  Hearn. — The  test  of  having  added  sufficient  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution  to  water  is,  as  you  suppose,  the  retention  by  tho 
water  of  a slight  degree  of  colour.  So  long  as  tho  water  becomes 
colourless  there  is  organic  matter  present.  The  reactions  aro 
curious  and  interesting  : permanganate  of  potash  contains  a largo 
amount  of  oxygen  loosely  combined ; the  organic  matter  present  in 
water  always  contains  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.,  and  the  permangan- 
ate giving  up  oxygen  to  these  substances,  the  hydrogen  forms 
water;  the  carbon  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  other  elements  of 
organic  matter  arc  changed  into  harmless  substances  ; whilst  tho 
permanganate,  being  robbed  of  oxygen,  forms  a binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, which  is  precipitated  as  a brown  powder.  Some  metallic 
salts  are  removed  from  water  by  the  permanganate,  but  not  usually 
those  contained  in  common  water.  As  a rule,  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sunning  will  remove  these.  The  best  purifier  is  permanganate  of 
silver,  as  it  removes  both  organic  and  inorganic  impurities.  2.  The 
object  of  iodizing  a bath  is  to  prevent  the  solution  redissolving  the 
iodide  of  silver  formed  in  the  film.  Iodide  of  silver  is,  to  a slight 
extent,  soluble  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  unless  the 
appetite  of  the  silver  solution  be  partially  satisfied  by  iodizing,  it 
would  attack  the  coating  formed  in  the  bath,  and  redissolve  it.  If 
the  bath  bo  insufficiently  iodized,  this  will  take  place  in  less  degree  ; 
if  it  be  over-iodized,  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  iodo-nitratc  of  silver,  which  cause  pinholes.  3.  The 
deposit  caused  by  sunning  is  reduced  silver.  It  can  be  removed 
from  the  sides  of  a bottle,  if  required,  by  means  of  strong  cyanide 
solution.  4.  If  a silver  solution  were  evaporated  in  an  iron 
vessel,  much  of  the  silver  would  be  reduced  by  the  iron  to  a 
metallic  state. 

J.  Carter  Browne. — AA'e  have  met  with  a similar  sample  of  tannin 
to  that  you  describe,  making  an  opalescent  solutioir  having  an 
orange  tint  by  transmitted  light.  It  answered  perfectly  well  for 
photographic  purposes.  It  probably  will  clear  by  long  subsidence, 
although  not  easily  by  filtration.  Samples  of  tannin  frequently 
contain  more  or  less  of  resinous  impurities,  which,  although  in- 
soluble, are  difficult  to  remove  by  filtration.  The  only  suggestion 
we  can  make  to  explain  the  inky  layer  of  the  solution  which  was 
seen  during  filtration  is,  the  possible  exit  fence  of  an  impurity  in  the 
filtering  paper — possibly  iron — which  became  gradually  dissolved, 
and  so  caused  the  tint  in  question.  2.  The  gallic  acid  has  probably 
not  been  so  perfectly  purified  by  animal  charcoal  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  as  usual.  3.  AVe  do  not  think  that  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Cotton  has  ever  published  his  photograph  of  Sinai.  It  is  n very 
excellent  picture ; he  kindly  gave  us  a copy  some  years  ago,  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  its  publication.  It  is  probable  that  by 
placing  yourself  in  direct  communication  with  him  you  might  ob- 
tain a copy.  4.  The  action  of  carbolic  acid  in  photography  has 
not  yet  been  much  investigated.  It  has  been  recommended  ns  an 
addition  to  the  collodion,  and  also  to  the  negative  bath,  as  a means 
of  preventing  change  and  of  conferring  sensitiveness.  It  is  use- 
ful in  preventing  discolouration  in  the  paper  bath. 

Ground-work. — AVe  believe  that  the  lenses  of  the  English  optici- 
ans are  decidedly  the  best.  Triple  and  double  combinations  are 
decidedly  superior  to  the  old  form  of  view  lenses  where  architec- 
ture is  concerned,  as  the  latter  give  curved  marginal  lines,  whilst 
the  new  lenses  give  perfectly  straight  lines.  For  rapid  work, 
landscape,  and  architecture,  it  is  probable  that  the  rapid  rectilinear 
will  best  suit  vour  purpose. 

G. — Undoubtediy  the  copyright  belongs  to  you,  and  undoubtedly 
any  one  exhibiting  the  picture  without  your  permission  is  violating 
the  copyright.  The  prohibitions  of  the  Act  include  exhibition  : 
the  terms  used  in  the  sixth  clause  impose  penalties  on  any  one 
who  shall  “sell,  publish,  let  to  hire,  exhibit,  or  distribute,” 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  In  giving 
instructions  to  have  the  picture  painted  for  yourself,  you  have  not 
in  any  way  vitiated  your  property  in  the  copyright. 

C.  G.  E. — You  will  find  Mr.  Fry’s  method  of  albuminizing  plates 
described  in  our  number  for  March  19th. 

Domingo  Pinto  de  Faria. — It  had  escaped  our  attention  that 
vou  wished  to  become  a member  of  the  South  London  Society. 
NVe  will  attend  to  the  matter,  and  also  mention  to  the  Secretaries 
of  both  Societies  your  wish  in  relation  to  the  presentation  print. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

All  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  bo  addressed  to  15, 
Gough  Square,  Fle*t  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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PRELIMINARY  COATINGS  FOR  GLASS  PLATES. 

Last  week,  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  employing 
india-rubber  in  photography,  wo  expressed  a conviction 
that  no  serious  danger  need  bo  apprehended  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  infinitesimally  thin  film  used  as  a pre- 
liminary coating  for  dry  plates.  But  the  question  will 
naturally  arise,  Why  use  a perishable  substance  at  all  where 
the  possible  safety  of  a valuable  negative  is  dependent  on 
its  stability  ? The  answer  will  be,  that  no  other  substance 
has  been  found  to  answer  so  woll  for  securing  adhesion  of 
the  film  in  dry  plates  without  risk  of  blistering,  &c.  Albu- 
men, which  possesses  many  valuable  properties  as  a prelimi- 
nary coating,  has  two  serious  drawbacks : it  is  supposed  to 
injure  the  bath,  and  it  causes  blisters  during  development, 
fixing,  &c.,  of  the  dry-plate  negative,  especially  when  alka- 
line development  is  employed. 

An  important  question  arises,  then : Cannot  these  delects 
In  albumen  as  a preliminary  coating  be  overcome?  We 
think  they  can.  The  first  difficulty  has  already  been  over- 
come by  the  use  of  dilute  albumen  ; and  we  may  remark, 
in  passing,  that  were  the  albumen  solution  for  preliminary 
coatings  made  as  dilute  as  the  india-rubber  solution  used 
for  a similar  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  neither  blisters  nor 
injury  to  the  bath  would  arise.  The  practice  in  regard  to 
albumen  preliminary  coatings  used  to  be,  that  the  undiluted 
white  of  egg  was  employed,  and  this,  whilst  giving  excel- 
lent qualities  to  the  resulting  negative,  was  found  to  injure 
the  negative  bath.  Gradually  we  find  the  tendency  to  use 
weaker  and  weaker  albumen  solutions  with  corresponding 
advantage,  and  we  no  longer  hear  of  any  injury  to  the  bath 
arising  from  its  use.  We  believe  that  both  the  evils  of 
albumen  coatings  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  use  of  too 
concentrated  solutions  causing  an  unnecessarily  thick  film. 
Wo  have  seen  that  injury  to  the  bath  has  arisen  from  this 
source ; now  let  us  see  how  the  same  cause  produces 
blisters. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  blisters 
in  an  albumen  film  is  imperfect  coagulation.  If  the  layer 
of  albumen  be  of  any  appreciable  thickness,  the  upper  sur- 
face is  possibly  partially  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the 
ether  and  alcohol  in  the  collodion  ; and  if  no  coagulation 
is  effected  by  this  means,  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  during  the  time  the  plate  is  in  the  bath.  If 
the  layer  be  very  thin,  it  is  probable  that  complete  coagula- 
tion may  be  effected  in  the  bath  ; but  the  thicker  the  film 
tho  less  is  the  chance  for  this  complete  coagulation.  When 
the  partially  coagulated  film  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  developing  and  fixing  solutions — especially  if  these  are 
in  any  degree  alkaline — the  fluid  gradually  passing  through 


the  coagulated  portion  of  the  layer  reaches  that  portion 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  glass,  which,  not  being  coa- 
gulated, and  consequently  soluble,  blisters  are  a natural 
consequence.  If  the  film  of  albumen  were  thoroughly 
coagulated  throughout,  it  would,  of  course,  be  insoluble,  and 
no  blisters  would  be  likely  to  arise.  The  same  facts  occur 
occasionally  in  the  case  of  albuminized  paper.  Blisters  not 
unfrequcntly  occur  in  albuminized  prints  whilst  in  the 
alkaline  toning  bath  or  fixing  bath,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
very  highly  albuminized  paper,  especially  in  Rive  paper, 
where  a thick  layer  of  albumen  rests  on  the  surface.  With 
double  albuminized  paper  these  blisters  are  almost  inevi- 
table. With  slightly  albuminized  paper  they  are  never 
seen.  The  defect  is  duo  to  imperfect  coagulation  of  the 
albumen,  the  action  of  the  silver  solution  not  having  passed 
quite  through  the  thick  layer  of  albumen  ; its  under  surface 
readily  absorbs  water  and  softens,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  the 
slightly  alkaline  toning  or  fixing  bath,  and  blisters  ensue. 
One  remedy  consists  in  subjecting  the  print  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  or  adding  a large  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  fix- 
ing bath.  A better  remedy  is  the  perfect  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  by  long  floating  on  the  silver  bath. 

The  remedy  for  blisters,  then,  when  produced  iu  the  pre- 
liminary coating  of  albumen  in  dry  plates,  is  perfect 
coagulation.  This,  it  is  probable,  would  be  easily  effected 
iu  the  ordinary  operations,  if  a very  dilute  solution  of  albu- 
men were  employed,  leaving  a layer  as  attenuated  as  that 
produced  by  a one-grain  solution  of  india-rubber.  But,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it  is  easy  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  film  before  applying  the  collodion,  and  that  course, 
it  is  probable,  would  be  the  most  satisfactory.  The  coagula- 
tion is  easily  effected  by  means  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
which,  after  thorough  washing,  leaves  nothing  in  any  way 
injurious,  and  with  plates  so  treated  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  to  the  bath.  For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to 
try  this  method,  we  subjoin  the  instructions  we  received  some 
years  ago  from  Mr.  McNab,  a gentleman  who  had  given  the 
plan  an  extended  trial,  using  it  for  all  his  plates  in  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  portraiture,  and  with  uniform  success. 
We  give  Mr.  McNab’s  method,  with  his  comments.  lie 
says : — 

“ First  of  all,  a flattened  sheet  of  crown  glass,  free  from 
kiln  smoke,  is  carefully  selected  ; this  effects  a considerable 
saving  in  the  price.  They  arc  washed  in  water  strongly  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  in  a copious  stream 
of  pure  water  from  a tap,  and  then  put  into  a rack  to  drain 
a little.  Iu  the  wet  state  they  are  coated  with  albumen  in 
the  same  way  as  you  coat  a plate  with  collodion  ; the  super- 
fluous albumen  isdrained  through  a filter  into  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  to  be  ready  for  future  use  ; the  plates,  after  draining, 
are  put  upon  a rack  before  a brisk  fire  to  dry,  and  then  to 
be  stowed  away  in  packages,  to  lie  ready  at  any  future  time 
to  be  coagulated  ready  for  use.  In  this  state  a great  many 
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are  prepared  at  one  time,  and  generally  two  hands  ar6  at 
work  on  them  at  the  same  time,  tl  e one  to  wash,  the  other 
10  coat  with  albumen. 

“ When  wanted  for  use  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pack- 
ages, and  one  after  the  other  wetted  all  over  under  a flowing 
tap.  A saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  now  poured  over  the  plates,  the  same  as  if 
you  were  developing  the  plate  ; the  solution  is  mad  < t flow 
over  the  plate  in  one  continuous,  unbroken  wave,  and  kept 
floating  upon  the  plate  for  a short  time,  and  afterwards 
washed  in  abundance  of  water.  It  is  now  placed  in  the 
rack  before  a brisk  fire,  and  dried.  After  they  arc  dried, 
they  are  carefully  cleaned  upon  the  back  and  marked,  as  it 
would  now  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  prepared  surface.  1 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  covering  the  plate 
with  collodion. 

“ In  preparing  the  albumen,  I take  white  of  eggs  with 
the  germs  carefully  taken  out,  and  beat  them  up  in  a bason 
for  some  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  till  it  gets  into  light, 
white  froth.  It  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  three  parts  of  wat  r 
to  one  of  egg  are  added,  and  filtered  into  a large  bottle  : 
liquor  of  ammonia  is  added  till  it  sensibly  smells  of  it. 
This  helps  to  preserve  it. 

“ The  advantages  of  a preliminary  coating  of  albumen  to 
the  glass  are  cheapness  in  the  price  of  flattened  sheet  for 
large  plates  ; the  collodion,  however  tender,  adheres  with 
tenacity,  and  is  with  difficulty  removed ; less  labour,  and 
more  certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  ; freedom 
from  blemishes  of  every  sort ; the  negatives  will  stand  much 
rougher  usage,  and  are  somewhat  firmer  in  texture  ; and  I 
do  not  find  the  bath  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than 
with  plates  in  common  use.  I have  worked  with  baths 
until  they  were  unfit  for  use  from  the  large  quantity  of  ettier 
and  alcohol  they  contained,  without  having  a foggy  plate. 
I have  thought  that  after  long  use  they  showed  symptoms 
of  loss  ot  sensitiveness,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  but  that 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a bath  somewhat  improved  from 
constant  use,  when  it  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  coming 
age. 

“ To  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  large  plates  for 
out-door  work  or  copying,  or  printing  large  transparencies, 
it  offers  many  advantages,  not  the  least  being  a temper  un- 
ruffled by  losing  films  from  off  the  plates,  and  perfect 
immunity  from  spots  and  blemishes,  so  far  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plates  is  concerned.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  McNab’s  arrangements  compre- 
hend facilities  for  using  this  method  on  a large  scale,  and 
that  he  finds  many  advantages,  and  no  defects,  in  using  it 
for  wet  plates.  His  albumen  solution  is  not  very  dilute, 
but  recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  strength  may  he 
reduced  very  considerably  without  disadvantage.  Mr.  Fry 
uses  one  part  of  albumen  in  ten  of  water ; another  trust- 
worthy correspondent,  signing  “ Kent,”  says  he  has  found  it 
answer  when  diluted  to  one  part  in  thirty  of  water.  It  is 
probable  that  when  used  thus  dilute  its  physical  advantages 
in  securing  adhesion  and  cleanliness  will  be  more  marked 
than  the  chemical  action  in  securing  vigour  and  richness  of 
colour,  at  one  time  sought  successfully  by  its  use. 

For  one  especial  purpose  the  albumen  coating  possesses 
an  important  advantage  : we  refer  to  its  use  upon  old  plates. 
An  experienced  portraitist  recently  remarked  to  us  that  a 
stock  of  dilute  albumen  was  always  kept  ready  in  his 
establishment,  and  applied  as  an  invariable  rule  to  all  plates 
which  had  been  once  used,  giving  an  absolute  immunity 
from  the  trouble  of  dirty  plates.  It  was  also  generally  used 
for  large  plates  required  for  the  Sarony  photo-crayons,  and 
prevented  many  risks  whilst  giving  a rich  image. 

We  think  the  evidence  in  favour  of  albumen  preliminary 
coatings,  under  proper  conditions,  is  tolerably  conclusive, 
even  in  the  wet  process,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  by  a careful 
observation  of  conditions,  general  success  might  he  obtained 
with  its  use  in  dry-plate  work,  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
hitherto  its  tendency  to  blister  has  been  an  insuperable 
objection. 


SINGULAR  CAUSE  OF  SPOTS  IN  PRINTS. 

A curious  cause  for  the  minute  yellow  spots  which  frequently 
trouble  portraitists  was  recently  traced  to  its  source  by  one 
of  our  correspondents.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
same  cause  is  in  frequent  operation,  but  a brief  account  of 
the  matter  may  be  interesting  and  suggestive.  In  the  case 
to  which  we  refer  the  spots  had  perplexed  our  correspondent 
for  many  months  past.  They  were  minute  and  numerous, 
yellow  in  colour,  with  a dark  centre.  The  most  obvious 
cause  for  the  spots  appeared  to  be  imperfect  fixation.  When 
our  advice  was  sought  on  the  subject,  it  seemed  certain  to  us 
that  imperfect  fixation  was  the  immediate  cause,  and  that 
the  spots  were  due  to  the  formation  of  minute  bubbles 
on  the  surface  of  the  print  when  it  was  immersed  in 
the  hypo  fixing  bath.  Attention  to  this  and  all  other  ordin- 
ary causes  of  spots  did  not,  however,  serve  to  get  rid  of  the 
evil.  Sample  after  sample  of  paper,  sample  after  sample  of 
silver,  gold,  and  hypo  was  tried  in  succession,  but  without 
any  mitigation  of  the  trouble,  and  as  a large  portion  of  the 
work  done  consisted  of  card  vignettes,  the  spots  were  as 
obtrusively  apparent  as  they  were  disastrous.  The  printer 
was  a careful  and  trustworthy  man  ; but  all  his  care  failed 
to  discover  either  the  cause  or  means  of  avoiding  the  spots. 

At  length  the  cause  was  discovered  in  a very  unexpected 
quarter;  the  principal  of  the  establishment  went  into  the 
printing  room  one  morning  early,  to  see  if  the  spots  were 
as  plentiful  and  troublesome  as  ever.  He  noticed  that 
many  of  the  prints  had  floated  to  the  top  of  the  water  in 
the  large  washing  trough,  the  surface  of  the  water  being 
covered  with  a dusty  deposit.  On  examining  carefully  he 
found  that  wherever  this  dust  rested  on  a print,  a spot  was 
found  under  each  particle ; and  on  further  examination  he 
found  that  the  dust  partook  of  the  nature  of  very  fine  ashes. 
Gradually  he  traced  the  whole  facts  : a stove  in  which  coke 
was  burnt  as  fuel  was  used  to  warm  the  room,  and  the  coke 
in  use  at  the  time  had  contained  a large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  the  especial  visitation  of  the  spots  being  consequent 
on  the  purchase  of  a new  stock  of  coke,  which  turned  out  to 
be  of  inferior  quality.  With  the  disuse  of  the  fire  the  spots 
at  once  disappeared,  and  have  not  been  seen  since. 


"REMBRANDT  EFFECTS,”  AND  HOW  TO 
PRODUCE  THEM. 

We  have  received  recently  from  America  some  examples  of 
what  are  termed  “ Rembrandt  Effects,”  which  are  exciting 
interest  amongst  our  transatlantic  cousins  at  present.  The 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  applying  to  portraiture 
a similar  system  of  lighting  to  that  occasionally  employed 
with  statuary,  of  which  the  well-known  photograph  of  a 
figure  entitled  “ Purity  ” was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
popular  examples.  In  some  of  the  examples  wo  have  seen 
the  result  is  very  striking  and  effective.  The  figure  is 
generally  vignetted  into  a very  dark  background  : the  face, 
which  is  generally  in  profile,  is  generally  in  a dark  mezzo- 
tint throughout,  except  the  outline  of  tho  features,  which  is 
illuminated  with  a brilliant  line  of  light,  which  may  also 
just  tip  other  portions  of  the  outline.  Sometimes  a full 
face  or  three-quarter  view  may  be  taken,  but  the  same 
principle  is  retained : the  features  generally  being  kept  in 
half-shadow,  some  portions  only  being  brilliantly  lighted. 
In  these  pictures  the  mass  of  the  subject  throughout  is  kept 
in  shadow,  to  give  intense  value  to  the  minute  portions  of 
brilliant  light,  chiefly  on  the  head;  the  general  balance  of 
light  and  shade  suggesting  the  title  which  has  been  given 
to  the  style  in  the  States,  “ Rembrandt  Effects."  Amongst 
the  most  successful  of  the  producers  of  this  class  of  picture 
the  works  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  New 
York  portraitists,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Baker,  have  excited  most 
attention.  The  latter  gentleman,  writing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Pliotograjiher  on  the  subject,  describes  his  mode  of 
producing  them.  We  subjoin  a condensation  of  bis 
e marks. 
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“ My  attention  was,  about  a year  ago,  first  called  to  this 
style  of  picture,  by  some  photographs  of  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  London. 

“ How  such  a lighting  had  been  obtained  was,  at  that 
time,  quite  a puzzle.  There  seemed  to  be  a glow  of  light 
all  around  the  profile,  that  reminded  one  of  a sacred  halo, 

‘ such  as  limners  paint.’  A little  attention  and  study 
revealed  the  secret,  and  my  initial  experiment,  on  a plaster 
cast,  was  completely  successful. 

41  The  idea  then  occurred,  how  nice  this  would  be  with  a 
living  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  apparent  difficulties 
presented  themselves.  The  cast  or  marble  is  one  homo- 
geneous complexion  ; but  would  not  the  varying  tints  of  life 
oppose  the  even  grading  of  the  light,  and  render  the  pic- 
ture patchy?  Would  not  dark  hair  be  lost  in  the  shadow 
behind,  and  fail  to  come  out?  These,  and  other  doubts, 
could  only  be  solved  by  experiment. 

“During  an  hour's  leisure,  a sitter  was  tried  here  and 
there  under  the  light,  reflecting  screens  placed  in  different 
situations,  till,  when  the  right  effect  seemed  obtained,  the 
camera  was  focussed,  and  the  negative  of  4 Little  Nell  ’ 
taken  at  the  first  trial. 

“Since  then  I have  gradually  been  simplifying  my 
working  to  the  point  which  I will  try  to  explain. 

44  No  part  of  the  light  is  closed,  but  left  as  for  an  ordinary 
sitting.  The  subject  is  placed  at  about  the  usual  point 
under  the  light,  and  well  supported  by  a firm  back  and 
head-rest.  But  one  reflector  is  used,  placed  close  behind 
the  sitter  on  a line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  principal 
light.  The  camera  faces  the  light,  and  must  be  shielded. 
For  this  purpose,  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder,  aided  with 
the  focussing-cloth,  is  effectual.  The  background  should 
be  dark.  Mine  is  black  velvet,  and  leaves  clear  glass  on 
the  negative.  The  vignetting  may  be  done  in  the  camera, 
or  by  a black  cloth  laid  over  the  arm  of  a head-rest,  placed 
in  front  of  the  lens.  The  exposure  is  nearly  twice  the  ordin- 
ary length.  Developing  as  usual. 

44  The  light  effect  can  be  varied  on  the  following  principles, 
to  produce  a more  or  less  severe  4 Rembrandt : ’ — The  sitter 
being  posed,  the  light  becomes  sharper  and  more  brilliant, 
when  the  camera  gives  an  exact  profile  (situation  first). 
By  now  moving  the  subject  nearer  the  camera,  and  retreat- 
ing with  that,  the  shadows  are  deepened  and  the  lights 
strengthened.  Again,  move  the  sitter  ahead,  this  time  on 
a line  at  right  angles  to  the  last  line  of  motion.  The 
chances  are  that  this  situation  would  not  answer,  except  for 
very  regular  features  and  light  hair.  To  obtain  a very  soft, 
even  illumination,  go  back  to  the  first  situation  ; now,  in- 
stead of  moving  toward  the  camera,  recede,  and  go  out  a 
little  further  under  the  light,  then  bring  the  camera  round 
so  as  to  include  a little  more  than  the  exact  profile.  Of 
course,  the  effect  at  any  point  can  be  varied  by  turning  the 
face  more  to  the  light,  or  away  from  it,  and  by  moving  the 
camera  so  as  to  take  more  or  less  of  a front  view,  and  by 
varying  the  position  of  the  reflecting  screen. 

44  The  4 Rembrandt  ’ style  gives  the  operator  greater 
power  over  the  light,  than  any  other  method,  to  alter  ex- 
pression by  the  shading,  to  conceal  or  reveal  salient  features; 
and  while  at  first  sight  it  would  be  deemed  only  suitable  for 
4 classic  profiles,’  yet  in  practice  there  will  be  found  very 
few  physiognomies  that  cannot  be  made  interesting  in  one 
or  another  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  effect. 

44  The  right  management  will  be  found  with  a little  prac- 
tice, and,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  my  collection  has 
increased,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  customers  will 
willingly  pay  the  extra  charge  demanded  by  the  additional 
time  and  skill  required  to  produce  this  class  of  work. 

44  It  will  pay,  if  only  as  an  advertisement,  by  the  wonder 
it  excites.  Mumler's  4 spritool  picture  ’ could  not  have  in- 
spired more  amazement  than  did  the  photograph  of  4 Little 
Nell  ’ when  first  placed  in  my  show-case  ; and  now  people 
daily  ask  the  absurdest  questions  about  them. 

" Many  strenuously  insist  that  they  are  taken  by  night ; 
others  have  a vague  idea  that  somehow  the  light  is  con- 


centrated in  front,  or  that  the  light  is  let  in  through  a very 
small  hole ; and  most  are  quite  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  hocus-pocus  about  the  process.  The  universal 
inquiry  is : What  do  you  call  those  shadow-pictures  ? 
Mothers  seek  engagements  for  the  tender  infant  of  days,  for 
a 4 Rembrandt ; ’ affectionate  aunts  usher  in  snub-nosed 
urchins,  to  be  taken  just  as  a surprise  to  papa  ; and  one  and 
all  4 wonder  how  he  does  that.’  But  now  the  secret  is  out  to 
you  and  your  subscribers.” 

o 

ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BV  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  Photographic  Season— Photography  as  a Witness, 
Photography  as  a Spy,  Photography  as  an  Impostor — 
The  Collodion  Controversy — The  Societies. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  amongst  my  photo- 
graphic friends  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  the 
unpropitious  promise  of  the  photographic  season  ; landscape 
photographers  especially  exchange  gloomy  condolences  on 
the  prevalence  of  wind,  and  rain,  and  dull  skies,  in  place  of 
bright  spring  weather.  Depressing  enough,  undoubtedly, 
for  ail  interested  in  photography,  either  professionally  or 
as  amateurs.  I am  writing  on  the  first  of  June,  with  a 
bright  fire  almost  as  necessary  as  on  the  first  of  December! 

I suppose,  however,  that  the  summer  will  come ; and,  in 
the  meantime,  there  has  been  one  consolation  for  landscape 
photographers : they  have  had  glorious  opportunity  of 
securing  cloud  negatives,  of  which  I hope  they  have  made 
good  use. 

Photography,  as  a trustworthy  witness,  is  daily  receiving 
new  forms  of  application.  I recently  heard  of  a case  in 
which  the  opponents  of  some  private  Bill  before  a parlia- 
mentry  committee  contrived  to  make  great  capital  out  of  a 
description,  in  the  style  of  the  late  George  Robins,  of  the 
valuable  property,  with  its  stately  mansion,  which  would  be 
injured  by  the  scheme  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  This 
was  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  committee  met  again  on 
Monday.  In  response  to  a despatch  sent  off  on  the  Friday 
evening,  on  Monday  morning  photographs  of  the  property, 
which  was  seme  hundreds  of  miles  from  town,  were  ready  for 
the  examination  of  the  committee : the  stately  mansion  of 
florid  description  dwindled  to  a cowshed  or  a barn  of  fact, 
and  the  case  based  upon  oratory  was  destroyed  by  the  prosaic 
photographic  reality. 

Photography  as  witness  was  made  recently,  if  I am  cor- 
rectly informed,  to  officiate  as  a spy  and  tell-tale  in  a very 
curious  manner.  Frith,  in  his  famous  painting  of  the  Derby 
day,  has  given  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  general  scene 
on  Epsom  Downs  ; but,  fortunately,  his  painting  does  not 
consist  of  portraits.  The  gentlemen  who  are  drinking 
champagne  with  Lais  and  Phryne  cannot  be  identified  as 
those  excellent  citizens  who  have  been  suddenly  called  from 
home  or  office  by  business  of  vital  importance,  or  by  illness, 
or  the  death  of  relations.  On  the  last  Derby  day,  however, 
it  is  s'ated  that  a camera  was  actively  in  obtaining  groups, 
not  with  a view  to  their  pictorial  value,  so  much  as  their 
personal  interest,  and  that  the  negatives  commanded  a high 
price,  with  a view  to  instant  destruction ! The  camera  was 
planted  near  any  carriage  where  a gay  group  was  suitably 
presented,  and,  after  a negative  had  been  obtained,  a gipsy 
maid,  resigning,  for  the  occasion,  fortune-telling,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  carriage,  and,  calling  attention  to  the  camera, 
made  a bargain  with  some  of  the  “ pretty  gentlemen  ” 
for  the  photograph.  Whether  actual  photographs  were 
obtained,  either  as  glass  positives  or  negatives,  I really 
cannot  say  ; I have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
merely  a clever  trick  for  practising  on  the  fears  ot  con- 
sciously detected  transgressors  ; but  I am  assured  that  the 
trick  was  extensively  and  profitably  practised  on  Wednesday 
week  at  Epsom. 

The  “ spirit  photograph  ” trick  is,  however,  more  bare- 
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faced  and  impudent  than  even  this.  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  in  a land  where  education  is  supposed  to  be  universal, 
and,  as  alleged  by  its  admirers,  of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
such  a clumsy  imposture  should  receive  a moment’s  credence  ? 
Our  American  cousins  are  undoubtedly  a shrewd  people  ; 
and  yet  it  seems  that  in  New  York  a photographer  has 
been  doing  a thriving  business  in  producing  portraits  of  his 
sitters  with  a dim  ghostly  shrouded  figure  in  the  back- 
ground, alleged  to  be  the  portrait  of  some  ministering  spirit 
of  a deceased  friend  hovering  near.  And  when,  finally,  the 
perpetrator  of  this  trick  was  charged  with  imposture  before 
a magistrate,  he  boldly  maintained  the  supernatural  cha- 
racter of  the  photographs,  and,  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
mony of  several  of  the  most  able  professional  and  amateur 
photographers,  to  the  effect  that  the  result  exhibited  was 
clearly  traceable  to  means  possible  to  every  photographer, 
several  of  which  were  described,  the  accused  was  set  at 
liberty.  According  to  the  New  York  Herald,  some  rather 
unseemly  badinage  took  place  in  court.  1 subjoin  an 
extract. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  of  the  very  amusing  “ spirit 
photograph”  trial  is  tho  question  asked  Mr.  Bogardus  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  viz. : Whether  or  not  he  supposed  that, 
if  a photographer  had  been  present  at  the  interview  between  Saul 
and  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  he  could  have  taken  a photograph  of  the 
ghost  ? 

This  is  a fresh  question  ; one  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
biblical  literature  extends,  has  never  been  discussed  by  even  the 
wildest  of  commentators.  Tho  scene  which  it  calls  up  before  the 
mind  is  delightful  to  contemplate.  The  interview  took  place  at 
night — a point  which  evidently  escaped  the  attention  of  both  the 
counsel  and  Mr.  Bogardus — thus  the  photographs  would  have  had 
to  be  taken  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  struggling  through  the  ragged 
clouds  of  a murky  night,  or  with  a calcium  or  magnesium  light. 
Saul,  King  of  Israel,  starts  out,  accompanied  by  the  artist,  whose 
presence  does  not  in  the  least  disconcert  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Tho 
ghost  appears ; the  artist  adjusts  his  camera,  puts  the  black  cloth 
over  his  head,  and  gets  the  ghost  in  focus,  asking  it  to  “ throw  its 
head  a little  back.”  Then  the  artist  takes  out  his  watch  and  re- 
quests the  ghos  t to  look  at  it  for  a few  minutes.  In  the  meantime 
Saul  and  the  Witch  perform  a tableau. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  a photograph  at  night,  even  when  the  object 
to  be  delineated  is  more  substantial  than  a disembodied  spirit,  and, 
at  best,  the  photograph  of  a ghost  can  only  be  the  ghost  of  a 
photograph. 

If  the  trial  should  prove  that  “ spirit  photographs  ” can  be  taken, 
wo  suggest  an  experiment : Let  some  artist  endeavour  to  try  his  art 
yet  further,  and  settle  a quibble  for  us.  Let  him  try  to  get  "a  photo- 
graph of  M.  Comte.  It  would  be  so  delightful  to  have  a negative  of 
a positivist ! 

I have  beet)  somewhat  amused  at  tire  attempt  to  get  up 
a controversy  in  the  pages  of  a contemporary  on  the  subject 
of  collodion.  A gentleman  well-known  as  the  manufacturer 
of  a popular  collodion  having,  by  dint  of  cross-examination, 
been  induced  to  disclose  certain  of  the  details  of  his  manu- 
facturing operations,  is  forthwith  attacked  as  not  having 
given  sufficiently  precise  instructions  to  enable  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  whose  name  appears  in  advertisements  as  the 
maker  or  inventor  of  another  commercial  collodion,  to  pro- 
duce good  pyroxyline  at  a temperature  so  low  as  that  stated 
in  the  remarks  addressed  to  the  Society,  and  the  first- 
mentioned  manufacturer  is  challenged  to  state  fully  the 
results  of  his  many  years’  experience  in  collodion  making, 
and  generally  justify  his  position!  Now,  if  the  photo- 
graphic community  at  large  would  lie  benefitted  by  the 
publication  of  the  information,  I am  inclined  to  fancy  that 
the  gentleman  challenged,  Mr.  Blanchard,  would  be  generous 
enough  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  costly  experience  ; but 
since  photographers  rarely  make  their  own  collodion,  still 
more  rarely  their  own  pyroxyline,  the  publication  of  his 
mode  of  working  could  only  be  of  interest  to  other  manu- 
facturers, to  whom  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
having  competing  interests  would  be  Quixotic  enough  to 
unveil  his  operations.  I cannot  help  feeling  some  degree  of 
regret  that  in  such  a discussion  it  becomes  necessary  to  say 
anything  apparently  disrespectful  of  a man  like  Mr. 
Hardwick,  who,  as  an  earnest,  if  not  very  successful  worker 
in  the  chemistry  of  photography,  was  esteemed  by  all  who 


knew  him.  That  he  worked  hard  to  throw  light  upon  the 
conditions  required  in  photographic  collodion  there  cannot 
be  a doubt;  but  that  his  final  formula  is  satisfactorily 
workable  I do  not  think  any  one  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  allege.  To  the  gentleman  who  now  manufactures  tho 
excellent  collodion  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  ?LIardwich 
is  due,  I have  always  understood,  the  credit  of  so 
modifying  and  improving  the  formula  as  to  render  it 
practicable. 

Secrecy  in  photography  is  a thing  undoubtedly  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  with  the  writer  to  whose  letter  I have 
referred,  I believe  that  very  few  secrets  exist  in  the  general 
practice  of  photography.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  various  photographic  preparations,  I think  that  secrets 
undoubtedly,  and  as  naturally  and  justifiably,  do  exist,  and 
that  they  would  only  mislead  the  public,  if,  like  Canning’s — 
not  Southey’s — needy  knife-grinder,  they  declared  that 
story  “they  had  none  to  tell.” 

Tho  revival  of  the  velocipede  mania — for  it  is,  after  all, 
only  the  revival  of  a tiling  played  out  many  years  ago — 
possesses  an  especial  interest  to  the  amateur  photographer, 
as  it  presents,  at  first  sight,  a promise  of  settling  the  often 
discussed  point  as  to  bow  to  ramble,  with  the  necessary 
impedimenta  for  obtaining  views,  without  the  necessity  of 
having  an  attendant  to  assist.  I am  afraid  that  the  fact 
that  the  velocipede  is  best  suited  to  level  country,  which  is 
generally  the  least  picturesque,  will  interpose  a barrier  to 
its  very  extensive  or  valuable  photographic  use.  At  present, 
I must  confess  that  I have  been  unable  to  see  much  gain  to 
the  photographer  beyond  the  fun  of  tho  novelty.  It  is  odd 
enough  how  the  velocipede  and  photography  seem  linked 
and  associated.  Nicepkoro  Niepce,  the  practical  founder  of 
photography,  was  the  inventor  of  the  velocipede.  More 
than  a score  of  years  ago  one  of  the  most  expert  velocipe- 
dists,  and  most  intelligently  interested  iu  velocipedes,  was 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall  ; and  one  of  the  crack  velocipedists— or 
vclocipedestrians,  whichever  is  correct — is  his  son,  Mr.  J. 
Mayall. 

Themectingsof  societies  have  continued  interesting.  Attho 
Parent  Society  an  excellent  paper  on  the  carbon  process,  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  was  read.  Unfortunately,  his  indisposition  de- 
prived the  members  of  the  promised  demonstration  ; and,  for- 
tunately, it  is  yet  to  come,  for  it  is  promised  at  the  next 
meeting.  A good  discussion  was  raised  on  the  cracking 
of  negative  films,  by  the  exhibition  by  Mrs.  Cameron  of 
many  of  her  negatives,  which  were  covered  with  fine  cracks. 
It  was  a singular  and  interesting  incident  for  a lady  to  come 
and  take  an  active  part  before  the  members,  by  laying  her 
troubles  before  them,  and  it  was  creditable  to  the  President's 
politeness  that,  seeing  the  lady  had  como  for  advice  and 
aid,  he  should  have  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  her  “ for 
her  communication.”  At  the  North  London  the  proceed- 
ings were  of  a conversational  character.  At  the  South  an 
exhibition  meeting  was  held,  a capital  display  of  pictures 
affording  much  opportunity  for  agreeable  and  instructive 
conversation. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  has  had  several  good  papers  and 
good  discussions  : printing  on  ivory,  printing  on  any  sur- 
face, and  velocipedes,  being  amongst  the  subjects. 


TRANSFER  OF  FILMS  AND  OTHER 
MANIPULATIONS. 

Adolp  Ost’s  Pamphlet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  discussion  has  recently 
taken  place  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere — to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  our  Foreign  Miscellanea,  19th  March  and 
21st  May —respecting  the  publication,  by  M.  Adolf  Ost, 
ef  Vienna,  of  a pamphlet  purporting  to  contain  new  and 
valuable  information  relative  to  certain  photographic  pro- 
cesses. The  price  ot  the  work  is  fixed  at  ten  florins,  and  on 
many  sides  doubts  have  been  expressed  of  the  bond  fide 
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nature  of  the  contents,  or,  rather,  as  to  its  actual  relative 
value,  in  so  far  as  the  novelty  of  the  manipulations  described 
is  concerned.  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  Mitthcilungen,  affords  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  M.  Ost's  work  : — 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  A.  Ost,  containing  information 
relative  to  the  production  and  employment  of  transfer  paper, 
collodion  paper,  the  multiplication  ol  negatives,  &c.,  is  in 
our  hands,  and  we  are  in  a position,  therefore,  to  report  upon 
his  methods.  The  basis  of  his  processes  is  the  collodio- 
chloride,  the  preparation  of  which  is  described  ; the  details 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  to  communicate,  but  the 
compound  is  itself  purchasable  in  a condition  fit  for  use. 
The  collodio-chloride  film  is,  by  means  of  transfer  paper, 
brought  upon  a sheet  of  paper  previously  coated  with  a 
gelatine  solution  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  13. 
The  collodio-chloride  is  applied  to  a surface  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  collodion,  with  the  exception  that  two 
coatings  are  given,  the  second  being  poured  on  as  soon  as 
the  first  has  dried  upon  the  paper,  and  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  first  application,  in  order  to  secure  a stout 
film  of  equal  thickness  ; the  prepared  paper  may  be  kept 
for  months. 

In  producing  positive  pictures  the  collodio-chloride  paper 
is  printed  under  a negative,  washed,  toned  in  a sulphocyanide 
of  gold  bath  (as  with  the  Obernetter  paper),  and  fixed. 
These  are  operations  with  which  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers are  acquainted  ; it  is  not,  however,  the  same 
with  the  method  of  transferring  which  M.  Ost  thus 
describes : — 

The  Transfer. 

After  the  final  washing,  the  prints,  owing  to  the  stoutness 
of  the  film,  display  a tendency  to  roll  up,  a feature  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  operation  of  transferring.  This  difficulty 
is  easily  overcome  by  diawing  the  prints,  one  by  one,  rapidly 
through  warm  water  ; they  at  once  become  flat,  and  remain 
so  if  subsequently  placed  in  a dish  of  cold  water,  and  the 
whole  operation  of  thus  treating  several  hundred  prints 
necessitates  a period  of  but  a few  minutes. 

To  transfer  the  image  to  glass  or  paper,  the  photograph 
is  placed  face  downwards  upon  a sheet  of  so-called  glass- 
aper*  and  immersed  for  half  a minute  in  lukewarm  water; 
y these  means  the  collodion  film,  carrying  with  it  the 
image,  becomes  separated  with  the  greatest  ease  from  its 
original  support.  The  glass-paper  bearing  the  collodion 
film  is  placed  upon  a large  glass  plate,  and  any  gelatine 
still  attaching  to  the  film  removed  by  means  of  a flat  camel- 
hair  brush  and  warm  water;  this  operation  is  finished  in  a 
couple  of  seconds,  and  the  film  is  then  ready  for  final  trans- 
fer. For  this  purpose  cardboard  coated  with  shellac  is  most 
appropriate,  as  the  finished  print  thus  acquires  a more  bril- 
liant appearance ; a sheet  of  this  material  is  placed  upon  a 
iece  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  a teaspoonful  of  a thin 
oiled  solution  of  gelatine  j-  poured  over  it.  The  film  and 
its  support  are  then  placed,  face  downwards,  upoD  the  sur- 
face of  gelatine,  a broad  camel-hair  brush  is  drawn  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  back  of  the  glass-paper  to  press 
out  the  superfluous  gelatine,  and  the  paper  afterwards  care- 
fully lifted  off  by  means  of  one  of  its  corners.  The  collodion 
picture  now  rests  upon  the  cardboard,  and  the  slight  creases 
still  remaining  in  the  film  disappear  upon  its  becoming  per- 
fectly dry.  To  effect  this,  the  pictures  are  laid  upon  large 
sheets  of  paper  previously  impregnated  with  a hot  composi- 
tion made  by  mixing  together  equal  proportions  of  lard 
aud  wax,  so  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  superfluous 
gelatine  causing  the  margins  of  the  cardboard  to  adhere  to 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  placed.  Greased  sheets  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  transfer  of  photographs  to  glass  is  proceeded  with  in 

* This  glass-paper  is  simply  paper  coated  with  a film  of  good  copa  var- 
nish, which  imparts  a glassy  transparency  to  the  surface, 
t The  proportions  of  the  gelatine  solution  are 

Fine  gelatine  J ounce 

Water  12|  ounces. 


like  manner,  excepting  that  a glass  surface  is  employed,  and 
vigorously  printed  proofs  selected  for  the  purpose.  Caro 
must  be  exercised,  during  the  operation  of  transfer,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  air-bubbles  between  the  collodion 
film  and  its  support;  after  a little  practice  sufficient  skill 
will  be  acquired  to  overcome  any  difficulties  of  this  kind 
which  may  be  experienced,  either  in  the  application  of  the 
film,  or  its  subsequent  treatment  with  the  camel-hair  brush. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  tranfer,  a supply 
of  warm  water  must  be  always  ready  at  hand,  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  following  kind  being  very  desirable: — On  the 
work-table  is  placed  an  iron  tripod,  about  three  inches  in 
height,  on  which  stands  an  enamel-lined  saucepan ; the 
latter  has  a diameter  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  is  about  three 
inches  deep.  It  is  filled  half  full  of  water,  which  is  kept 
warm  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp,  and  is  used  for  the  purposes 
of  removing  and  cleaning  the  film  from  gelatine,  of  moisten- 
ing and  warming  the  brush,  and  likewise  of  heating  the 
gelatine. 

Transferring  upon  Oval  and  Round  Porcelain  Plates. 

The  transfer  of  pictures  to  porcelain  differs  from  the 
former  manipulations  in  the  description  of  the  cementing 
material  used,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  not  gelatine,  but 
copal  varnish. 

To  effect  a transfer  upon  porcelain  or  enamel,  the  picture 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  cut  down  until  it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  larger  on  every  side  than  the  plate  ; it  is 
then  laid,  as  previously  described,  face  downwards  upon 
glass-paper,  and  freed  from  gelatine  and  paper  by  means  of 
warm  water.  The  edges  and  surface  of  the  porcelain  plate 
are  then  coated  with  a light  copal  varnish,  much  diluted 
with  chloroform,  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  of  copal  varnish 
to  5 or  0 parts  of  chloroform.  The  varnish  thus  prepared 
must  be  preserved  in  a well-corked  bottle,  small  quantities 
only  being  withdrawn  at  a time,  as  the  chloroform  is  a very 
volatile  liquid. 

The  varnish  is  applied  very  spaiingly,  by  means  of  a half- 
filled  brush,  in  rapid  and  regular  strokes,  and  the  plate  then 
placed  in  a convenient  position  at  the  edge  of  the  work- 
table; the  photographic  film,  resting  upon  the  glass-paper, 
is  clapped  downwards  upon  the  plate,  and  its  edges  pressed 
round  the  margins  of  the  porcelain,  attention  being  paid 
to  the  prevention  and  remedying  of  creases  forming  in 
the  film.  Any  imperfections  of  this  kind  may  also  be 
subsequently  removed  by  rubbing  over  with  a tuft  of  fine 
cotton  wool. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  production  of  medallions 
by  means  of  transferring  with  copal  varnish  requires  the 
possession  of  a certain  amount  of  skill,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  operations,  therefore,  mishaps  may  not  unfrequently 
occur  ; at  the  same  time,  when  the  difficulties  are  once  over- 
come, the  work  may  be  conducted  with  rapidity,  and  with- 
out drawbacks.  I have  been  able  to  transfer  as  many  as 
iorty  medallions  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  without  experi- 
encing one  single  failure. 

On  the  spoilt  plates  the  collodion  film  will  be  found  to 
adhere  very  firmly  to  the  porcelain,  and  extremely  difficult 
to  remove ; they  are  best  cleaned  by  immersion  for  a night 
in  caustic  potash.  Only  upon  such  articles  around  the 
edges  of  which  the  collodion  film  can  be  thrown  are  trans- 
fers possible,  as  otherwise  the  varnish  has  a tendency  to 
draw  up  the  film,  and  to  render  it  shrivelled  aud  full  of 
creases.  Vases,  cups,  goblets,  glasses,  bottles,  &c.,  which  are 
in  frequent  use  and  often  cleansed  with  water,  must  not  be 
treated  with  gelatine,  as  the  same  is  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
for  articles  of  this  description  an  insoluble  transfer  is  most 
simply  produced  by  employing  albumen  (white  of  egg)  as  a 
cementing  mateiial.  The  white  of  egg  is  beaten  up  into  a 
froth,  and  allowed  to  subside ; the  fluid  portion  of  the  same 
is  then  separated  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  gelatine, 
and  upon  this  the  collodion  film  will  be  found  to  adhere 
very  firmly.  Finally,  the  objects  bearing  the  photographs 
are  heated  to  a temperature  of  70 3 R.  (about  190°  Fah.), 
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an  operation  which  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  renders  it 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

To  prepare  collodion  paper,  the  collodio-chloride  is 
applied  to  paper  coated  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  after- 
wards immersed  in  silver  solution. 

The  multiplication  of  negatives  by  means  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described 
by  Obernetter.  Glass  plates  are  coated  with  clear,  subsided 
white  of  egg,  and  dried ; upon  this  the  collodio-chloride  is 
poured,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  exposed  to  light  in  a 
printing-frame,  washed,  toned  with  Rhodan  gold,  fixed, 
and  washed.  For  the  formula  used  in  compounding  the 
different  kinds  of  solutions,  and  other  specialities  in  mani- 
pulation, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Ost's  Circular. 

From  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Vogel  we  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  a perusal  of  the  Ost  pamphlet  has  impressed  him 
with  a favourable  idea  of  its  merits. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS,  AND  MODES  OF 
PRODUCING  THEM. 

The  impudent  hoax  of  pretending  to  produce  photographs 
of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead  seems  to  have  excited 
an  amount  of  interest  amongst  our  transatlantic  friends 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  A trick  so  easy 
to  enact  should  not  have  excited  more  wonder  than  the 
sleight-of-hand  effects  of  the  commonest  street  juggler. 
The  imposture  has  appealed,  however,  to  the  domestic  feel- 
ings and  credulity  of  an  impulsive  people,  and  so  acquired 
some  interest,  and  the  recent  failure  to  convict  the  photo- 
grapher Mumler  has  endowed  the  matter  with  factitious 
importance.  The  daily  press  of  America  has  made  the 
matter  the  subject  of  leaders,  and  our  photographic  contem- 
poraries are  rife  with  allusions  to  the  subject,  and  methods 
of  producing  the  results.  Although  the  art  of  producing 
secondary  imperfect  images,  mixed  up  with  the  portraits 
intended,  is  not  a very  valuable  one,  a knowledge  of  some  of 
the  methods  may  be  useful,  as  suggesting  what  to  avoid. 
Dr.  Woodward,  writing  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary, 
says : — 

“ The  trial  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  spiritual  photo- 
graphic swindle  in  New  York  City  is  creating  a great 
excitement  through  the  whole  country.  I have  read  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  thus  far,  and  have  not  yet,  in 
all  the  processes  given,  for  taking  ghosts,  seen  the  one 
which  1 consider  the  one  practised  by  the  defendant, 
although  the  processes  given  will  undoubtedly  produce 
ghosts  as  stated.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  ghost 
pictures  for  my  own  amusement,  by  a process  in  which 
the  deception  is  complete.  It  is  this  : — 

“1.  Select  a transparent  and  colourless  plate  of  glass, 
containing  considerable  alkali  in  its  composition. 

“ 2.  Place  thi3  plate  in  a rather  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  for  a few  hours. 

“ 3.  Clean  the  plate  perfectly  with  water  and  rottenstone. 

“ 4.  Select  an  adhesive  collodion,  and  take  a negative 
in  the  ordinary  way,  on  this  plate,  of  some  one  whom  you 
wish  to  appear  as  a ghost.  In  finishing,  dry  it  very 
thoroughly,  using  sufficient  heat  to  make  it  quite  hot.  Omit 
varnishing.  (The  person  to  appear  as  the  ghost  may  be 
dressed  in  a shroud  or  in  ordinary  apparel,  and  may  be 
taken  in  full  or  in  part  by  proper  vignetting  appliances). 

“ 5.  Remove  this  negative  picture  by  scouring  with  rotten- 
stone  and  water  until  the  plate  is  apparently  perfectly  clean, 
and  store  away  for  future  use,  after  marking  the  side  on 
which  the  picture  has  been  taken. 

“ 6.  Take  a picture  yourself  (or  hand  this  plate  over  to 
any  photographer,  and  allow  him  to  take  a picture)  in  the 
ordinary  way,  of  any  one  you  pleaEe,  on  the  side  thus  pre- 
pared ; on  development  the  last  picture  will  come  out  very 
distinct,  while  the  former  will  appear  as  the  ghost. 

“ The  theory  of  this  process  is  this  : — 

“ The  kind  of  glass  selected  is  attacked  and  etched  very 


slightly  by  the  potassa  solution,  so  that  in  making  the 
first  picture  (ghost)  the  coating  of  collodion  and  iodide  of 
silver,  after  drying,  adheres  with  such  tenacity  to  the 
granular  surface  of  the  plate  that  no  ordinary  amount 
of  scouring  will  completely  remove  the  silver  compound, 
although  the  plate  appears  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  trans- 
parent. It  is  this  invisible  coating  that  gives  the  ghost, 
while  the  collodion  and  silver  last  applied  give  the  ordinary 
picture.  Old  plates  steeped  in  strong  nitric  acid  for  a few 
hours,  so  as  to  dissolve  away  every  trace  of  the  former  silver 
coating,  fail  to  give  ghosts.” 

The  respectable  members  of  the  photographic  profession, 
in  New  York  especially,  are  naturally  very  indignant  at  the 
abuse  of  their  art.  and  the  escape  of  the  impostor.  Rome 
of  them  undertook  to  produce  the  so-called  spirit  photo- 
graphs under  the  closest  inspection,  without  the  immediate 
means  being  detected,  even  by  those  who  were  aware  that 
the  trick  was  intended.  The  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  has  passed  a resolution  condemning  the 
trick,  and  expressing  surprise  at  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate. 


PINHOLES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Pinholes  in  Dry  Plates — Explanation  op  their 
Production. 

Although  pinholes  are  not  as  common  with  dry  plates  as 
with  wet,  they  not  unfrcquently  make  their  appearance,  at 
least  in  some  processes.  As  the  same  causes  that  lead  to 
them  in  wet  plates  do  not  operate  with  the  dry,  the  whole 
matter  has  led  to  much  speculation  and  inquiry.  In  fact, 
as  in  almost  all  the  dry  processes  in  common  use,  the  bath 
solution  is  washed  off  the  plate,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  production  of  crystals  of  iodo-uitrate  of  silver.  Whence, 
then,  does  the  trouble  come  ? 

In  the  collodio-bromide  process  which  I have  published, 
I have  never  seen  pinholes  occur.  But  latterly,  in  a very 
wide  series  of  experiments  in  which  I have  been  engaged, 
I have  occasionally  seen  them,  and  was  thus  led  to  study 
their  cause,  which  I have  made  out  without  much  difficulty. 
They  are  caused  by  crystallization  of  the  so-called  preserva- 
tive solution  upon  the  plate. 

Microscopic  examination  of  these  pinholes  has  shown  me 
that  they  differ  altogether  with  different  preservatives,  but 
with  any  one  preservative  the  form  is  regular  and  charac- 
teristic. With  one  preservative,  for  example,  the  pinholes 
are  elongated,  and  a microscope  shows  them  to  have  the 
form  of  short  prisms.  In  another  case  they  will  seem  to  be 
round  ; the  microscope  will,  perhaps,  show  these  to  be,  in 
reality,  corresponding  with  the  forms  of  groups  ol  small 
crystals.  In  some  cases,  what  appeared  to  the  eye  to  bo 
circular,  is  found,  under  the  microscope,  to  have  numbers  of 
small  points  around  its  circumference,  proving  that  it  was 
caused  by  a cluster  of  small  crystals,  overlapping  every- 
where but  at  the  circumference,  where  the  crystals  sepa- 
lated,  and  each  exhibited  its  own  characteristic  termination 

These  crystals,  of  course,  were  formed  during  the  drying 
of  the  plate.  The  preservatives  did  not  all  dry,  as  intended, 
in  the  body  of  the  film,  but  a part  outside  of  it.  The  crys- 
tals, of  course,  stopped  the  light  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
iodo-nitrate  crystals  with  wet  plates,  so  that  the  fixing  solu- 
tion removed  the  silver  from  the  film  covered  by  the  crystal, 
and  a transparent  spot  was  produced. 

The  remedy  must  bo,  always  to  check  the  tendency  to 
crystallization,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  three 
ways : — 

1.  By  combining  with  the  sensitizer  substances  that 
check  crystallization ; honey  with  tannin,  for  example. 
Sugar  has  also  a tendency  to  prevent  crystallization,  and 
gum  a very  strong  one. 

2.  By  using  less  of  the  crystalline  sensitizer.  Tannin,  for 
example,  is  a highly  crystalline  substance.  In  the  form  in 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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which  it  reaches  the  photographer,  it  is  a mass  of  delicat0 
crystals.  If  pinholes  show  themselves  with  tannin,  the  pro- 
portion used  must  be  diminished.  It  docs  not,  by  any 
means,  follow,  that  because  one  operator  uses  a ^0-grain 
tannin  solution  without  being  troubled  with  pinholes,  that 
another  will  have  the  same  immunity.  A great  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  pyroxyline.  The  film  and  the  crystalline 
substance  represent  two  opposing  forces.  The  latter  strives 
to  crystallize,  which  is  opposed  by  the  colloid  character  of 
the  film.  Which  will  obtain  the  mastery  will  depend,  not 
only  upon  the  quantity  of  the  crystalline  substauce,  but 
upon  the  cotton,  and  the  quantity  of  it  present.  A thin 
collodion  will  leave  much  less  pyroxyline  on  the  plate,  and 
the  tendency  to  crystallize  will  be  proportionately  greater. 

3.  Another  mode  of  avoiding  pinholes  will  be  to  avoid 
crystalline  substances  as  preservatives.  Cotfee,  for  example, 
and  albumen,  do  not  tend  to  crystallize,  but  dry  up  to  what 
is  technically  called  a varnish  ; that  is,  a colloid  mass  per- 
fectly homogeneous.  Such  preservatives  cannot  produce 
pinholes ; or,  if  pinholes  show  themselves  with  these  pre- 
servatives, they  must  depend  upon  some  sort  or  other  of 
bad  manipulation,  most  probably  dust  fettling  on  them 
during  drying. 

I have  before  spoken  ot  the  favourable  action  of  sugar  in 
keeping  open  the  pores  of  dry  plates;  its  tendency  to  pre- 
vent pinholes  must  also  be  classed  amongst  its  good  qualities ; 
both  of  these  are  shared  by  gum,  a substance  which  is 
destined,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
worker  in  dry  plates. 

Wet  Plates. 

The  subject  of  pinholes  in  wet  plates  has  been  so  much 
better  studied  than  the  foregoing,  that  there  is  but  little 
that  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  Want  of  filtration  is  a 
not  uncommon  cause ; the  motes  floating  in  the  bath  rest 
upon  the  film,  shelter  it  from  the  light,  are  removed  in 
washing,  and  the  unexposed  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
underneath  are  dissolved  out  in  fixing,  and  leave  a trans- 
parent spot  in  the  lights  or  the  half  tones.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  before  remarked  in  print,  although 
every  photographer  must  have  observed,  how  much  more 
apt  these  transparent  spots  are  to  come  in  the  sky  than  else- 
where. The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  part  of  the 
plate  that  receives  the  foreground  is  that  which  comes  first 
out  of  the  bath  and  remains  uppermost  in  the  draining,  so 
that  specks  and  motes  naturally  are  carried  by  the  descend- 
ing fluid  into  the  lower  part  of  the  plate,  which  is  to  receive 
the  image  of  the  sky. 

Just  in  the  same  way  operates  the  iodo-nitrate  of  silver, 
except  that  these  crystals  may  not  only  be  deposited  on,  but 
may  form  in,  the  film. 

In  this  case,  the  preference  which  these  crystals  also  show 
for  the  sky  admits  of  a different  explanation. 

The  bath  solution  continues  to  settle  down  the  plate  after 
draining,  and  whilst  the  plate  is  in  the  slide.  As  evapora- 
tion goes  on  simultaneously,  the  solution  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  plate  will  always  be  more  strongly  charged  with 
silver  salts,  and,  if  the  delay  is  long,  the  difference  may  be 
considerable.  Of  course,  the  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  the  iodo-nitrate  crystals  increases  with  the  concentration 
of  the  fluid. 


ON  EXPOSURE. 

BY  0.  R.  GRFEN.* 

In  the  absence  of  a paper  on  exposure  by  o.ie  who  has  had 
much  practical  experience  of  it  in  connection  with  the  collo- 
dio-bromide  process,  I have  penned  a few  observations 
which  may  interest  our  members,  and,  perhaps,  draw  the 
attention  of  some  to  a branch  of  our  art-science  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  given  by  our  Association. 

In  the  first  place,  I propose  to  consider  what  we  mean  by 
exposure  ; next,  what  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  light ; 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
May  2.>,  1869. 


and  then  consider  the  reasons  there  are  for  believing  that 
exposure  may  be  almost  indefinitely  shortened. 

What  we  mean  by  exposure  is,  allowing  the  actinism  of 
light  to  have  access  to  the  chemicals  in  the  prepared  film  ; 
and  this  leads  us  to  inquire,  What  is  actinism,  which  pro- 
duces the  wonderful  changes  with  the  effects  of  which  we  are 
so  familiar  ? How  is  the  change  produced,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  change?  Actinism  is  a term  generally  used 
to  express  that  peculiar  property  the  rays  of  light  have  for 
producing  chemical  changes  ; bul  I would  give  it  a wider 
meaning,  and  consider  it  to  be  the  property  which  light  has 
of  producing  physical  as  well  as  chemical  changes. 

In  the  prepared  film  we  have  certain  chemical  compounds 
consisting  of  atoms  or  molecules,  held  together  by  their  in- 
herent attiactive  force.  After  the  film  has  been  exposed  to 
light  for  the  usual  time  in  the  camera,  no  chemical  change 
can  be  detected  to  have  taken  place  in  the  chemicals  ; all 
the  silver  is  still  found  to  be  in  combination  with  the  other 
elements  as  before  exposure.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of 
the  change,  if  it  be  not  chemical?  I am  disposed  to  think 
the  change  in  the  film  consists  of  a kind  of  polarization  of 
the  molecular  elements  forming  the  chemicals.  I think 
this  change  is  brought  about  by  the  impact  of  the  actinic 
waves  of  light,  which  produce  the  power  called  repulsion, 
the  effect  being  to  cause  polarization  and  consequent  vibra- 
tion of  the  molecules,  which  weakens,  but  does  not  liberate, 
the  attractive  force  existing  among  the  atoms  of  the  chemi- 
cals. The  molecules  of  the  chemicals  in  the  developer  are 
then  enabled,  by  their  inherent  attractive  force,  to  form 
new  compounds,  which,  otherwise,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  effect. 

These  ideas  will  be  better  understood  if  I condense,  from 
Winslow’s  admirable  work  on  “ Force  and  Nature,”  the 
effect  of  a blow  of  a hammer  upon  a rod  of  iron  or  hard 
steel  held  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip.  The  impait 
communicates  the  force  existing  in  the  falling  body  to  the 
body  struck,  which,  propagating  itself  from  molecule  to 
molecule,  is  counteracted  in  turn  by  the  repulsive  force  of 
the  same  molecules.  Thus  vibrations — that  is,  molecular 
motions — ensue,  and  the  iron  becomes  magnetized,  one  end 
being  positive,  the  other  negative.  If  the  iron  be  allowed 
to  rest,  it  gradually  loses  its  magnetic  power,  and  returns  to 
its  normal  condition. 

1 do  not  say  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
chemicals  is  magnetic;  but  I think  the  same  force — that  is, 
repulsive  force — which,  acting  in  the  iron,  produces  the  effect 
called  magnetism,  may  be  generated  in  the  chemicals  by 
actinism,  and  cause  vibration  of  the  molecules,  and  so 
counteract  or  lessen,  to  some  extent,  the  attractive  force  by 
which  they  exist. 

It  is  a law  in  nature  for  all  things  to  return  to  their  nor- 
mal condition  after  being  disturbed,  and,  consequently,  we 
find,  after  exposure,  the  film  gradually  loses  the  latent  image ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  molecules  of  the  chemicals  lose  their 
newly-acquired  power,  and,  like  the  molecules  of  the  iron, 
slowly,  but  certainly,  return  to  their  normal  state.  Some 
chemicals  may,  and  doubtless  do,  retain  the  effect  of  actinism 
longer  than  others,  and  some  preservatives,  by  their  presence, 
assist  the  chemicals  in  retaining  the  effects  of  light  longer 
than  others.  The  reasons  why  these  chemicals  possess  these 
varying  properties  possess  much  interest,  and  deserve  the 
closest  investigation. 

The  certain  tendency  which  the  exposed  chemicals  have 
to  return  to  their  original  condition  explains  the  reason 
there  is  for  prolonging  the  exposure  of  the  plates  if  we 
wish  them  to  retain  the  latent  picture  for  a long  time 
before  being  developed,  and  also  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing immediately  if  we  desire  to  reduce  the  exposure  to  a 
minimum  ; and  I may  add  that,  if  at  any  time  you  should 
make  a tour  with  dry  plates,  and  returning  home  find,  on 
developing  one  or  two,  that  they  are  much  over-exposed,  if 
you  keep  the  others  a few  weeks  before  applying  the 
developer  you  will  get  better  results  than  you  otherwise 
would. 
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It  may  be  interesting  here  to  enquire,  Why  do  certain  of 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  produce  actinic  effect  on  the  iodide 
of  silver?  Why  do  other  rays,  in  addition  to  these,  have 
an  effect  on  the  bromide  of  silver?  And  why  do  other 
rays  of  the  spectrum  produce  no  effect  on  either  ? At  first 
sight  these  questions  seem  difficult  to  answer,  but  I think 
we  may  get  a little  insight  into  the  cause,  if  we  study  the 
action  of  the  waves  of  sound,  which,  in  some  respects,  be 
have  like  the  waves  of  light.  Professor  Tyndall  states,  in 
his  beautiful  description  of  singing  flames,  that  if  a silent 
flame  of  gas  be  burning  in  a glass  tube,  and  sounds  be  pro- 
duced upon  a syren,  ascending  gradually  from  the  lowest 
note  of  the  instrument,  at  the  moment  the  sound  reaches 
the  pitch  of  the  tube  surrounding  the  flame  the  latter 
stretches  itself  and  commences  to  sing,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  indefinitely  after  the  syren  has  ceased  to  sound.  By 
varying  the  length  of  the  tube  wo  vary  the  note  produced, 
but  the  voice  or  sound  must  be  modified  accordingly.  A 
difference  of  half  a tone  between  two  tuning-forks  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  one  of  these  to  set  the  flame  singing,  while 
the  other  is  powerless  to  produce  this  effect. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  the  various  waves  of  the  spectrum, 
consisting,  as  they  do,  of  many  varying  waves  of  light,  the 
waves  of  different  colours  being  different — red,  the  largest, 
numbering  40,000  to  the  inch,  the  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  gradually  decreasing  until  of  the  smallest 
(i.e.,  the  violet)  there  are  60,000  in  a lineal  inch— and  then 
consider  that  the  molecules  of  the  chemical  elements  against 
which,  by  exposure,  we  bring  them  to  act  must  be  of  various 
sines,  and,  probably,  of  various  shapes,  it  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising that  some  only  of  the  waves  of  light  should  cause  the 
molecules  of  some  chemicals  to  vibrate,  and  that  the  mole- 
cules of  other  chemicals  only  vibrate  to  other  waves ; and, 
still  further,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the  chemicals 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  the  smaller 
waves  should  be  insensitive  to  the  large  waves  emanating 
from  the  other  extreme  of  the  spectrum.  If,  by  investiga- 
tion, we  can  find  chemicals  in  the  molecules  of  which 
repulsion  can  be  quickly  brought  into  action  by  the  waves 
emanating  from  a greater  portion  of  the  spectrum,  we  shall 
probably  gain  rapidity',  shorten  exposure,  and  produce  more 
truthful  pictures.  I consider  the  bromide  of  silver  to  be 
more  sensitive  than  the  iodide,  in  consequence  of  more  of 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  acting  on  the  former  than  on  the 
latter. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  theory  gives  us  further 
reasons  to  hope  that  films  may  be  made- more  sensitive,  and 
exposure  abbreviated.  For  many  years  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, called  “ instantaneous,”  have  been  produced  under 
favourable  conditions  of  light;  but  no  progress  has  been 
made  of  late  in  this  direction,  the  cause  of  which  I think  is 
that  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  the  ability,  means,  and 
leisure,  are  not  now  applying  themselves  with  that  ardour 
to  the  subject  which  they  did  when  photography  possessed 
the  charms  of  infancy.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  ; for, 
when  we  look  at  some  of  the  beautiful  little  instantaneous 
productions  of  Wilson  and  others,  we  feel  a longing  to 
produce  large  photographs  possessing  the  same  qualities, 
and  experience  regret  that  our  present  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  facility.  We  cannot  avoid  experi- 
encing the  same  feeling  when  we  look  at  a rapidly'-executed 
miniature  portrait.  Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  198,000 
miles  in  a second,  and,  as  I have  explained  before,  there 
are  from  40,000  to  60,000  waves  in  every  inch  ; and  when 
we  think  of  the  rapidity  with  which  objects  are  pictured  on 
the  brain,  and  compare  it  with  the  timeof  exposure  required  to 
take  an  ordinary  photograph,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  impact 
of  fewer  waves  are  required  to  cause  the  molecules  of  matter 
forming  the  brain  and  nerves  to  vibrato  than  are  required 
to  give  a similar  impulse  to  the  molecules  in  the  prepared 
film.  Every  wave,  doubtless,  is  capable  of  doing  a certain 
amount  of  work,  and  it  follows  that,  if  we  can  get  chemicals 
in  which  the  molecules  have  less  mutual  attraction,  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  with  fewer  waves,  as  less  repulsive  foroe  will 
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be  required  ; and  it  is  possible  we  may  gain  rapidity  if 
we  can  find  chemicals  to  act  as  sensitizers  which  possess 
greater  power  in  overcoming  the  inherent  attraction  of  the 
salts  in  the  film  than  those  hitherto  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

1 can  sec  no  reason  why  photographs  should  not  be  taken 
in  ordinary  light  with  the  rapidity  of  sight  or  thought,  as 
these  senses  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  same  forces ; and 
depend  upon  it  t hat  Dame  Nature  will  bestow  upon  her 
scientific  children  the  family  receipt  if  they  will  but  per- 
severe in  importuning  her  sufficiently. 

I think  I have  now  said  sufficient  to  encourage  the  ex- 
perimentalist ; so,  with  a few  practical  remarks  on  exposure 
in  the  field,  I will  bring  the  subject  for  the  present  to  a 
close. 

No  definite  rule  as  regards  time  can  be  laid  down  for 
exposuic.  I advise  every  person  to  adopt  some  ideal 
standard  of  sensitiveness.  Most  persons  who  have  worked 
with  wet  plates  adopt  the  exposure  required  for  them  as  the 
standard.  If  it  be  wished  to  try  the  relative  rapidity  of 
plate3  differently  prepared,  I think  it  is  better  done  by 
using  a carrier  in  a large  camera,  so  that  the  plates  can  be 
placed  side  by  side.  If  the  camera  be  then  pointed  at  a 
subject  equally  illuminated,  you  will  be  certain  they  will 
receive  the  same  exposure,  and  can  judge  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  plates  accordingly,  it  was  in  this  way  that 
I became  convinced  of  the  rapidity  of  the  collodio-bromide 
plates,  which,  if  developed  within  a week,  require  about 
three  times  the  length  of  exposure  I should  give  for  wet 
plates  ; but,  if  I thought  of  keeping  them  a month  or  six 
weeks,  I should  expose  for  at  least  double  the  time,  and  so 
on  for  a longer  period. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  ol  the  exact  amount  of 
light  reflected  from  a landscape — say,  on  two  similar  cloud- 
less days  at  the  same  hour — so  much  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  invisible  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  reflects  the  light  into  the  shadows.  I think  the  best 
plan  is  to  notice  the  amount  of  illumination  in  the  shadows 
of  the  picture  on  the  ground  glass,  and  judge  of  the  expo- 
sure required  accordingly.  I find  the  eye  is  better  able  to 
form  a correct  judgment  in  this  way  than  by  looking  at 
the  landscape  direct.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  having  dark 
patches  in  your  pictures,  take  care  of  the  shadows  and  leave 
the  lights  to  take  care  of  themselves  till  you  use  the  deve- 
loper. Err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure  rather  than  on 
the  opposite.  You  may,  to  a certain  extent,  correct  the 
former  by  after  treatment,  but  no  skill  will  compensate  for 
insufficient  exposure. 

« 

ON  THE  BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

BY  JOnN  M.  MAKE* 

I have  not  seen  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
fresh  water  in  which  the  prints  are  washed  after  fixing  tends 
to  flow  more  rapidly  in  through  the  paper  and  albumen 
surfaces  than  the  dense  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
does  to  flow  outward.  It  is  said  that  this  action— called 
osmose — causes  a separation  of  the  albumen  film  from  the 
paper  when  the  adhesion  of  the  two  is  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect, forming  blisters  by  the  accumulation  of  liquid  between 
the  two  surfaces. 

Now,  it  must  have  been  observed  by  many  that  the 
blisters  contain  air.  not  water.  They  occur  at  times,  and 
then  again  one  has  no  trouble  from  them,  although  the 
prints  may  apparently  receive  the  same  treatment.  When 
they  form,  there  is  a separation  of  air  from  the  water.  This 
soon  floats  the  prints  to  the  surface,  and,  on  stirring,  bubbles 
will  be  seen  to  escape  from  among  them.  The  air  which  thus 
separates  was  at  first  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  super- 
saturation of  water  with  air  may  be  due  to  the  water 
having  been  under  pressure  in  contact  with  aii,  or  to  the 
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fact  of  the  water  having  stood  for  some  time  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  room  in  which  the  prints  are 
washed.  The  latter  would  happen  most  frequently  in 
winter. 

D.  Welch,  a correspondent  of  the  Puotoohu'hic  News, 
February,  1869,  mentions  a difficulty  occurring  during 
fixing,  due  to  the  separation  of  air-bubbles  from  the  hypo, 
causing  yellow  spots  when  suffered  to  remaiu  between  the 
prints.  He  remarks  that  he  has  only  been  seriously  troubled 
in  this  way  in  winter,  lie  says: — “They  have  entirely 
disappeared  since  I adopted  the  plan  of  lifting  the  prints 
carefully  from  the  water  after  touing,  and  dipping  one 
corner  into  the  fixing  solutiou,  and  allowing  the  print  to 
slide  gently  down  into  the  solution  face  downwards. 

Although  this  does  not  refer  to  blistering,  it  confirms  my 
observation  of  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  super-satura- 
tion of  water  with  air  in  the  winter. 

Several  unsuccessful  experiments  were  made  to  produce 
water  blisters.  Since  osmose  is  most  violent  at  a high  tem- 
perature, some  prints  were  taken  from  the  fixing  bath  and 
immersed  in  water  just  before  it  had  been  brought  to  the 
boiling  point.  These  were  soon  covered  with  numerous  small 
blisters  containing  air,  while  upon  others,  placed  in  a fresh 
ortion  of  water  after  it  had  boiled  for  some  time,  and  had 
een  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  no  blisters  could  be 
detected. 

Water  holds  in  solution  one-sixtieth  of  its  bulk  of  air  at  a 
temperature  of  GO®  Fahrenheit.  Cold  water  dissolves  a 
small  fraction  in  addition.  This  separates  slowly  wh  m the 
temperature  rises,  as  would  happen  if  it  stood  in  a warm 
room.  A still  larger  portion — that  is,  the  whole  amount — 
separates  on  boiling,  and  prints  thrown  in  when  ebullition 
first  commences  would  bo  subjected  to  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  air-blisters.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  water  has  been  boiled,  it  has  parted  with  the  air 
which  was  previously  dissolved  in  it,  and,  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  it  commences  to  dissolve  air.  At  this  time  no 
air-blisters  can  form. 

We  may  consider  the  diffusion  of  water  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  solution  as  the  pre-disposing  cause  of  air-blisters, 
since  they  do  not  form  when  washing  the  prints  before 
fixing.  But  this  diffusion  alone  does  not  account  for  blis- 
ters, as  the  following  experiment  shows  : — Some  prints  were 
taken  from  the  fixing  bath,  and  washed  slowly  at  first,  to 
avoid  the  more  violent  action  of  osmose,  and  then  the  wash- 
ing was  continued,  with  frequent  changes  of  water,  for 
twelve  hours.  At  this  time  there  were  no  blisters  upon 
them.  The  hypo  was,  of  course,  reduced  to  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity,  and  could  not  influence  the  formation  of 
blisters  if  the  washing  was  continued  ; but  when  these 
prints  were  put  into  water  evolving  air,  blisters  formed  upon 
them  with  as  much  facility  as  upon  prints  just  from  the 
fixing  bath.  This  fact  proves  the  insufficiency  of  the 
theory  heretofore  proposed,  to  account  for  the  blistering  of 
albumen  prints. 

But  we  need  not  conclude  from  this  that  some  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  to  prevent  their  development 
are  of  no  value.  It  was  the  impression,  after  a number  of 
experiments  made  by  first  immersing  the  prints  in  hot 
water,  free  from  air,  that  however  safe  this  might  be  if 
followed  up  by  washing  in  water  fit  for  the  purpose,  it  in- 
creased the  chances  of  destructive  blistering  above  that  with 
slowly  washed  prints,  when  water  containing  an  excess  of 
air  was  used  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  hypo.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  albumen  is  loosened,  as  it  were,  by  the  pre- 
vious treatment  with  hypo  followed  by  water,  and  that  the 
air  has  a chance  to  operate,  as  will  be  explained. 

If  we  watch  the  separation  of  air  from  water  in  a glass 
vessel,  we  will  observe  that  the  small  bubbles  which  first 
form  on  its  sides  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  this  without 
uniting  with  other  small  bubbles.  In  fact,  the  dissolved 
air  is  transferred  through  the  water  by  the  force  of  diffusion, 
and  does  not  actually  separate  in  the  gaseous  form  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a bubble  adhering  to 


some  object  in  contact  with  the  water.  We  have  the  same 
action  during  the  proses?  of  crystallization.  An  element, 
or  number  of  elements  which  have  a tendency  to  separate 
and  form  a solid,  are  transferred  through  the  liquid  until 
they  come  in  contact  with  a growing  crystal,  then  separa- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  solid  is  formed.  There  is  a diffi- 
culty in  starting  the  first  crystal,  often  strikingly  mani- 
fested iu  certain  solutions ; but  a crystal  once  started,  the 
deposit  goes  steadily  forward. 

Let  us  go  a step  further,  and  suppose  a bubble  has  started 
under  the  film  of  albumen.  The  same  action  could  still  go 
on  through  this  film,  the  air  in  solution  passing  through  it 
by  osmose,  where,  if  it  were  not  in  solution,  it  could  not 
penetrate.  A sharp  bend  in  the  paper  often  appears  to  start 
a blister,  probably  by  introducing  a particle  of  air  under 
the  albumen  film.  They  are  sometimes  an  inch  across,  and 
may  contain  a half  fluid  drachm  of  air.  The  print  is  then 
strangely  drawn  up  and  spoiled. 

If  we  can,  by  some  means,  remove  the  excess  of  air  which 
the  water  contains,  above  the  normal  amount,  we  can  thus 
avoid  the  formation  of  blisters.  There  are  two  means  of 
depriving  water  of  air  : by  removing  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  by  boiling.  A portion  of  water  so  treated  might 
be  added  to  water  containing  an  excess  of  air,  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  leave  the  mixture  simply  saturated,  and  thus 
the  end  we  desire  be  attained,  without  the  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting the  whole  bulk  of  water  to  the  same  treatment.  It 
takes  several  hours  for  the  air  to  separate  from  a half  pint 
of  water  drawn  into  a glass,  and  left  standing  in  the  room. 
It  would  probably  take  much  longer,  in  case  of  a larger 
bulk,  unless  some  objects  presenting  a large  surface  were 
immersed  in  it,  upon  which  the  bubbles  might  form  and 
separate.  It  would  be  inconvenient,  in  many  cases,  to 
depend  upon  allowing  the  water  to  s*and,  before  use,  in  a 
tank  in  a warm  room,  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  for 
this  separation  to  occur.  A plan  which  I have  tried  as  an 
experiment  may  be  of  use  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
applied.  An  inverted  two-quart  bottle  was  elevated  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  It  had  two  tubes  connected  with 
it.  The  delivery  tube  opened  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
bottle,  the  other  below.  The  latter  was  connected  with  the 
water  pipes,  and  the  flow  into  the  bottle  regulated  by  the 
cock  at  the  pipes.  The  exit  tube  was  made  small,  and  was 
extended  out  the  window,  down,  in  all,  twenty-seven  feet. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  when  the  flow  was  properly 
regulated,  was  to  partly  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure 
from  the  water  in  the  bottle,  and  to  cause  the  dissolved  air 
to  separate  rapidly.  This  was  made  evident  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : If  the  flow  into  the  bottle  was  stopped  for  a few 
seconds,  to  allow  the  bubbles  to  rise  and  the  water  to  become 
clear,  a fresh  supply  let  in  made  the  water  in  the  bottle  at 
once  milky  with  the  separating  bubbles  of  air,  and  the 
water  cleared  quickly  as  they  rose  and  broke  with  a hissing 
sound  at  the  surface.  Although  effective  in  removing  air, 
when  delivering  a small  stream  of  water,  it  failed  to  be  so 
when  the  supply  was  increased  beyond  a certain  point-. 
The  delivery  tube  must  be  made  less  than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  interior  diameter,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  will  bo 
carried  down  the  tube  with  the  water,  and  not  allow  the 
water  to  flow  past  them,  for  this  would  soon  destroy  the 
proper  action  of  the  apparatus.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  two  or  more  delivery  tubes  for  a liberal 
supply.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  reservoir  above  would 
allow  a given  portion  of  water  a longer  time  to  part  with 
its  air.  This  would  be  advisable  where  circumstances 
require  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  delivery  tube  to  be 
less  than  given  above.  Iu  case  one  has  sufficient  pressure 
to  admit  of  running  a pipe  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  and  from  this  point  there  is  a descent  of  forty  or 
more  feet  to  the  washing  tank,  it  is  probablo  that  no  upper 
reservoir  would  be  required.  It  will  need  a descent  of  con- 
siderably more  than  thirty-three  feet  to  entirely  remove  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  for  the  greatly  distended  bubbles  of 
separated  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  occupy  a good 
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portion  of  its  length.  But  there  is  no  object  in  removing 
all  the  air,  and  we  need  not  aim  to  do  this.  If  the  exit 
tube  dips  into  the  water  in  the  washing  tank,  the  separated 
air  will  be  forced  down  and  escape  from  it.  This  air  cannot 
cause  blisters.  It  is  only  the  excess  of  dissolved  air  that  is 
to  be  avoided.  To  ascertain  if  the  apparatus  is  effective,  or 
if  a given  sample  of  water  is  to  be  tested,  the  water  can  be 
drawn  into  a glass,  and,  should  no  bubbles  form  on  its  sides 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  it  is  evidence  that  no  blisters 
will  result  from  its  use:  possibly  longer,  under  certain 
conditions.  At  a time  when  blisters  formed  rapidly,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  water  immediately,  on  being  drawn  from 
the  pipes,  showed  an  effervescence,  and  a few  miuutes  sufti  ;ed 
to  line  the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel  with  bubbles,  causing 
the  glass  to  give  out  a dull  sound  when  struck  with  the 
finger. 

A quantity  of  prints  which  had  been  partly  washed,  and 
had  a few  blisters  upon  them,  were  dried,  and  the  blisters 
carefully  marked.  They  were  again  washed  for  twelve 
hours  in  water  that  would  have  ruined  prints  under  other 
circumstances,  but  no  blisters  were  formed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  re-inflation  of  the  old  ones.  This  shows  that  the 
union  between  the  paper  and  albumen  had  been  re-established 
by  drying.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the 
close  adhesion  of  the  albumen  surface  of  a print  to  a glass 
or  other  surface  when  dried  in  contact  with  it.  Advantage 
may  be  taken  of  this  circumstance,  since  the  final  washings 
can  be  made  with  any  water  if  this  adhesion  to  the  paper 
is  secured.  What  effect  this  drying  would  have  on  the 
removal  of  the  Iasi  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  afterwards — 
whether  to  shorten  the  whole  time  of  washing,  or  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  removing  all  substances  liable  to  cause  fading 
in  the  print — is  a subject  for  investigation. 

The  water  used  in  these  experiments  was  drawn  from  a 
tank  located  in  a colder  room.  This  was  occasionally  filled 
from  the  city  pipes.  A glass  of  water  dipped  from  the 
tank,  and  another  drawn  from  the  pipes  as  usual,  showed 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  separated  air  adhering  to 
the  sides  after  standing  in  a warm  room. 

Water-blisters  form  under  collodion  films  on  glass.  It 
was  suspected  that  blisters  forming  on  a certain  preparation 
of  gum  dry  plates,  when  wet  with  water  after  exposure,  were 
due  to  air  contained  in  the  water.  This  was  not  the  case, 
for  they  were  produced  by  the  application  of  water  entirely 
freed  from  air,  and,  on  puncture,  only  liquid  escaped  from 
them.  They  must  have  been  caused  by  osmose,  due  to  the 
sugar  added  to  the  gum.  The  explanation  of  blistering 
heretofore  given  fully  accounts  for  their  formation. 


&orrcs|jffn&eact. 


FIXING  RETOUCHING:  REWARDS  FOR  IM- 

PROVEMENTS.—SULPHUR  TONING.— AMMONIA 
FUMING. 

Sir, — 1 notice  in  the  Year-Book  of  1809  a contribution 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  varnished  films  retouched  in 
pencil,  and  the  means  of  securing  the  retouching.  Is  not 
the  author  aware  that  the  vapour  of  alcohol  will  fix  such 
retouching  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  brilliancy  of 
the  varnish  ? In  practice  I put  a little  alcohol  in  a saucer, 
which  I place  on  a hot  iron  plate,  and  hold  the  negative 
over  it  a few  seconds. 

The  many  valuable  contributions  to  our  photographic 
knowledge  which  have  been  furnished  from  time  to  time  in 
the  News  suggests  to  me  a plan  for  increasing  and  reward- 
ing such  offerings  to  the  general  stock.  It  is,  to  form  by 
subscription  a fund  for  awarding  prizes  for  such  improve- 
ments, mechanical,  manipulatory,  or  in  any  other  way  prac- 
tical and  available  to  photographers,  which  may  be  com- 
municated through  the  columno  of  the  News,  and  not 
patented  or  registered,  a committee  being  composed  of 


members  of  the  various  photographic  societies  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Editor  of  the  News. 

If  the  suggestion  takes,  I will  forward  my  subscription  of 
one  guinea,  to  prove  my  recognition  of  past  advantages  and 
faith  in  those  to  come. 

Gan  you  tell  me  the  rationale  of  the  tone  of  the  enclosed 
photograph  ? It  was  toned  in  a carbonate  of  soda  bath,  but 
the  colour  not  proving  satisfactory  on  fixing,  it  was  washed 
in  two  or  three  waters  from  the  hyposulphite,  and  then 
toned  in  a sulphocyanide  bath  until  the  desired  black  was 
arrived  at,  when  it  was  fixed  anew,  and  thrown  into  the 
washing-pan  for  the  night,  the  present  colour  obtaining  be- 
fore morning.  From  a number  of  proofs  toned  with  this 
I gather  that  any  tone  of  warmth  may  be  obtained  by 
more  or  less  complete  washing  from  the  hyposulphite  pre- 
vious to  putting  into  the  sulphocyanide  bath. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  tone  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath 
after  fixing?  I have  obtained  from  over-printed”  proofs  very 
pleasant  tones  in  this  way. — Yours  truly, 

Athens , May  2 2nd.  \V.  J.  Stillman. 

PS. — The  question  of  ammonia  fuming  and  its  effect  on 
negatives  is  of  groat  importance  if  such  danger  arise  as  the 
members  of  the  French  Society  seem  to  apprehend.  I think 
it  will  be  found  that  by  properly  fuming  the  paper  and  then 
exposing  it  to  the  air  in  the  dark,  the  free  ammonia  is  dissi- 
pated, and  that  no  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  film.  At 
least,  I have  never  found  any,  though  I utterly  destroyed  a 
film  by  the  use  of  a pad  dampened  slightly  with  ammonia. 
I believe  that  the  whole  danger  lies  in  the  free  ammonia 
contained  in  the  pad,  and  which  is  not,  I believe,  necessary 
to  the  desired  effect. 

[The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  as  to  a system  of 
rewards  for  communicating  valuable  hints  is  one  upon 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  views  of  our  readers. 
The  tone  of  the  print  mentioned  is  just  the  pale  yellowish 
brown  tint  in  the  lights,  characteristic  of  the  old  form  of 
toning  bath,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  sulphur  libe- 
rated by  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  in  the  print 
when  it  was  toned  again  in  a bath  of  gold  and  sulpho- 
cyanide. The  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  using  ammonia 
fuming  is  well  worthy  attention. — Ed  ] 


INDIA-RUBBER  FUNNELS,  ETC. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  amend  an  expression  you 
inadvertently  used  in  last  week’s  News  in  your  notice  of 
my  rubber  funnel : — 

The  joints  are  not  cemented — i.e.,  moistened  with  a sol- 
vent—but  simply  cut  with  a clean,  sharp,  large  pair  of 
scissors,  the  old  practice  in  laboratories,  as  you  well  know. 
A solution  of  rubber  may,  however,  be  employed  as  a last 
resource  if  the  newly-cut  edges  have  not  immediately 
closed,  and  dust,  &c.,  covered  them.  I may  further  remark, 
that  a “ disabled  ” tobacco-pouch  will  furnish  three  funnels, 
the  two  flaps  one  funnel  each,  and  the  back  a third,  a 
much  larger  one.  A half  circular  flap  is  severed  and 
doubled,  so  that  the  one  edge  projects  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  other.  The  two  edges  are  cut  off 
together  as  described  above,  and  the  cup  is  finished.  The 
cut-off  piece,  again,  is  doubled,  and  its  two  sides  trimmed 
off ; and  now  the  conical  stem  is  also  finished.  Then  this 
stem  is  pushed  through  the  aperture  of  the  cup  till  it  fits 
tightly,  and  a circular  cut  is  made  through  the  four  layers. 
The  trimmings  are  removed  carefully  without  fingering  the 
newly-cut  edges  ; the  stem  is  then  brought  in  contact  with 
the  cup,  slightly  pressed  to  it,  and  the  funnel  is  finished. 

In  my  last  funnel  I cemented  outside  of  the  stem,  on  two 
opposite  sides,  strips  of  rubber,  rcachiug  up  to  about  half 
an  inch  over  the  cup,  to  allow  a passage  foi  air  when  the 
funnel  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  a bottle,  which  the  yield- 
ing rubber  is  liable  to  close  hermetically. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Spiller’s 
remarks  on  rubber.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  that  substance  when 
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employed  as  a cement  for  mounting.  A piece  of  native 
rubber  (a  piece  of  bottle),  however  old,  however  much  dis- 
coloured by  oxidation  (I  have  some  by  me  upwards  of  thirty 
years  old),  does  not  show  any  sign  of  friability.  It  must 
be,  then,  the  solvent  which  imparts  to  it  the  quality  to 
“ perish  everlastingly.”  But  then,  again,  how  is  it  that  all 
the  macintosh  goods — another  instance  of  mounting  with 
rubber  cement — preserve  their  integrity  ? I have  an  air 
bed,  an  air  cushion,  &c.,  some  twenty  years  old.  They  are 
as  pliable  as  they  were  when  new,  and  I have  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  two  tissues  separating.  Have,  then,  the 
Macintosh  Company  any  trade  secret?  Onco  more,  I am  in 
possession  of  some  vulcanized  rubber  tubing  of  French 
manufacture,  about  eighteen  years  old,  perfectly  pliable. 
Our  English  tubing  will  not  compare  with  it.  Is  here, 
again,  a trade  secret  at  work? — Yours  very  truly,  Ennel. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS. 

Sir, — In  the  Photographic  News  of  28th  May  I find  an 
insertion  concerning  the  exhibition  of  photography  in 
Groningen. 

In  th is  insertion  you  mention  that  English  exhibitors  can 
have  their  contributions  forwarded  without  cost  or  trouble. 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  this  is  a mistake  as  regards  cost, 
as  paragraph  No.  7 of  the  programme  says  that  exhibitors 
must  send  their  objects  “ carriage  paid  ” to  the  committee 
in  Grouingen. 

Being  authorised  by  the  committee  to  receive,  forward, 
and  return  the  good-,  there  will  surely  be  a great  deal  of 
expense  saved  to  the  exhibitors,  instead  of  each  of  them 
sending  their  goods  separately.  As  to  trouble,  they  will 
be  quite  free,  shipments  being  done  by  me. 

As  the  mistake  has  led  already  to  misunderstandings,  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  kindly  would  redress  this  in 
your  next  number. — I remain,  sir,  yours  obedient, 

A.  D.  Keulemans. 

1,  Guildhall  Chambers,  liasinghall  Street,  June  lit,  1809. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  Mr.  Keulemans’ 
letter ; the  error  in  the  announcement  we  published  did 
not  rc3t  with  us,  as  we  published  the  conditions  exactly  as 
we  received  them. — Ed.] 
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Edinburgh  Photographic  Societv. 

This  Society  held  its  thirteenth  meeting  for  the  session  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Tunny,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  reading 
of  the  minutes, 

A paper  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies, 
“ On  a New  Method  of  Preparing  any  kind  of  Paper  or  other 
Surface  for  receiving  a Photographic  Image,”  which  was  fully 
illustrated  by  a number  of  pictures  on  various  likely  and 
unlikely  specimens  of  paper,  including  common  wrapping, 
packing,  and  printing  papers. 

In  the  course  ot  tho  discussion  which  ensued,  several  mem- 
bers expressed  their  opinion  that  tho  new  process  was 
admirably  suited  for  the  requirements  of  that  very  wide  class 
of  photographic  proofs  which  required  to  be  enlarged  from 
smaller  pictures,  as  well  as  those  which  wero  to  be  on  plain 
paper. 

Mr.  John  Nicol  then  read  a paper  “Ou  the  Velocipede  as 
an  Adjunct  to  the  Practice  of  Landscape  Photography.” 

The  evening's  business  was  concluded  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  enamel  pictures  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  of  London.  The  examples  shown  combined  the 
durability  and  unchangeability  ot  the  old  Limoges  and  other 
enamels  with  the  minuteness  and  finish  of  the  best  photo- 
graphy. 

Mr.  Warlick  also  exhibited  a numbor  of  specimens  of 
colouring  which  were  much  admired. 


Bristol  Photographic  Society. 

On  May  27,  being  the  fourth  Thursday  in  tho  month,  the 
Society  met  at  the  Philosophic  Institution,  Mr.  Ennel  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  were  confirmed, 

Tho  Chairman  announced  that  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  had  accepted  the  “ titular,  not  the  co- 
operative,” Presidentship  of  tho  Society,  which  announcement 
was  received  with  acclamation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society  Mr.  Gillo  (of  Bridgewater),  Mr.  Henry  Husbands, 
Mr.  John  Bill  Morgan,  Dr.  Augustin  Pritchard,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Whiting. 

Mr.  Dunmore,  of  Chepstow,  exhibited,  by  an  oxy-calcium 
lantern,  a great  number  of  dissolving  views,  mostly  photo- 
graphic transparencies  of  local  and  general  interest.  Many 
were  very  fine  indeed,  and  duly  appreciated.  Besides  Mr.  D.’s 
own  slides,  several  others  wero  lent  for  tho  occasion  by  the 
Secretary,  by  Mr.  Allis  (an  excellent  amateur),  and  by  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Husbands  and  Clark,  opticians,  Bristol.  The 
lantern,  W.  W.  Rouch’s  make,  aud  the  oxy-calcium  light, 
worked  without  a hitch. 

A great  many  ladies  having  graced  the  meeting  with  their 
presence,  Mr.  D.  was  carried  away  by  their  frequent  applause, 
and  made  the  exhibition  rather  entertaining  than  instructive, 
so  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  discussion  or  conversation. 

The  Chairman  briefly  pointed  out  the  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour  required  in  the  mere  preparation  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  kind,  but  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  D.,  who 
came  from  a distance  ; and  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Dunmore. 

The  announcement,  from  tho  chair,  of  tho  promise  of  a paper 
for  next  month,  by  Mr.  John  Beattio,  V.P.,  on  “ Printing,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Carbon  Printing,”  brought  the  meeting  to 
a close. 
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United  States  National  Photographic  Association. — 
At  the  first  annual  of  this  association,  announced  to  take  place 
in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  besides  an  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Boynton  and 
Professor  Towler.  Subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, it  was  announced,  would  also  be  brought  forward  for 
discussion. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition. — The  opening 
of  the  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society  is  fixed  this  year  for  Friday,  August  27th.  Further 
details  will  be  duly  announced. 

Demonstration  of  the  Carbon  Process. — At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Johnson  will  give  a 
demonstration  of  his  new  carbon  process. 

Negative  Films  Cracking. — A correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  says: — ‘‘I  notice  that  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  that  the  cracking  of  the  negative  film  is  caused 
by  fixing  with  hypo.  I have  produced  some  two  thousanl 
negatives,  the  first  half  of  which  were  fixed  with  cyanide,  and 
the  rest  with  hypo.  Since  I began  the  use  of  hypo,  I have  not 
had  a cracked  film  (except  in  two  cases,  where  the  plates  wero 
subjected  to  extreme  cold),  and  I think  tho  reason  why  some 
negative  films  crack,  that  are  fixed  with  hypo,  is,  because  they 
have  not  been  properly  and  fully  washed.  1 use  about  three 
quarts  of  water  to  each  negative,  washing  slowly  and  thoroughly. 
1 attributed  the  cause  of  my  negatives  cracking,  when  they 
did,  with  cyanide  fixing,  to  using  too  thick  a varnish,  which 
did  not  penetrate  the  film,  but  rather  slid  over  it,  whereas-  it 
should  penetrate  to  the  glass,  aud  help  to  fasten  the  film  firmly. 
Dearly  as  I love  photography,  1 should  hesitate  to  return  to 
cyanide,  for  I am  confident  I felt  the  evil  of  its  use  before  I 
laid  it  aside  for  hypo.” 

Coloured  Negatives. — A very  good  iutensifier  for  nega- 
tives may  be  made  as  follows : — Make  a saturated  solution  of 
aniline  orange,  and  negativo  varnish.  Add  sufficient  of  it  to 
attain  the  density  required,  to  the  varnish  when  varnishing 
the  plate.  Very  good  printing  density  may  be  secured  in 
this  way,  and  the  colour  will  not  change  in  the  sun.— Ibid. 
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Photographic  Enterprize. — An  individual  oat  West 
gives  a dozen  card  pictures  and  a full  set  of  teeth  for  $22-50, 
says  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 

Pearletta  Portraits. — A new  style  of  photograph  lias 
been  introduced  in  America  by  Mrs.  Hardinge,  under  the  name 
of  “ pearletta  pictures.”  The  mode  of  working  is  to  place  upon 
an  ordinary  photographic  print,  on  plain  or  albumen  paper,  a 
translucent  film  ot  white  wax.  pressed  into  contact  with  the 
print  by  hard  rolling.  The  outlines  of  the  print  show  through 
this  film,  and  the  hard  effects,  if  any,  are  softened  and  subdued. 
The  surface  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  colouring, 
stippling,  hatching,  &c.,  quite  as  much  so  as  ground  opal 
glass. 

Streaks  in  Negatives. — Dr.  Woodward  says,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  : “ I have  noticed  a cause  of  streaking  on 
negatives  which  I have  never  seen  in  print.  The  spring  on 
tho  door  of  tho  plate-holder  is  so  shaped  that  the  two  ends 
which  press  on  the  back  ot  the  negative  rest  flat  on  the  plate, 
so  as  to  arrest  the  solution  as  it  flows  downwards,  causing  a 
thin  stratum  of  fluid,  from  the  two  ends  of  the  spring  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plate.  The  reflection  of  light  from  this  unequal 
distribution  of  the  fluid  causes  the  streaks.  Remo  ly : bend 
tho  spring  in  such  a curve  that  it  will  rest  two  points  on  the 
plate.” 

Coffee  Process  with  Iron  Development.— At  tho  Photo- 
graphic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  Mr.  Newton  exhi- 
bited some  very  rapidly  produced  coffee  negatives,  part  of  the 
rapidity  being  duo  to  tho  developer,  which  was  as  follows : — • 


Water 

Gelatino  

Protosulphate  of  iron 

Doublo  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia 

Glacial  acetic  acid  

Tartaric  acid  . . 


15  ounces 
15  grains 
1 ounce 
1 „ 

4 drachms 
15  grains. 


— Pli iladelph ia  Photographer. 


Keeping  Collodio-Bromide  of  Silver  in  Daylight. — 
At  the  above-mentioned  meeting  a curious  circumstance  was 
named.  Mr.  Chapman  said  that  ho  had  placed  in  a window  a 
bottle  of  the  collodio-bromide  of  silver  solution,  where  it  had 
remained  tho  whole  of  one  day,  one  half  the  time  being  exposed 
to  full  sunshine,  and  that  upon  its  removal  to  the  dark  room, 
and  flowing  upon  the  plate,  no  difference  in  its  working  could 
be  detected ; it  was  as  sensitive  and  good  as  other  samples 
which  had  always  been  kept  in  the  dark. 


dormgoa&tnts. 


J.  B.  C.  Fox. — Dr.  Liesegang’s  papyroxylincis  kept,  we  believe,  by 
Hughes,  Oxford  Street,  and  Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square.  2.  Not 
haying  tried  the  sugar  of  milk,  we  can  only  accept  the  statement 
of  its  value  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Newton,  who  is,  we 
believe,  a very  careful  experimentalist.  The  most  rapid  dry  pro- 
cess which  we  know  is  the  gum  process  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

C.  B.  II. — Gallic  acid  solutions  archest  made  fresh.  2.  Paper  salted 
with  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  if  preserved  in  a dry  place, 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  The  solutions  of  the  salts  will  keep 
perfectly.  3.  Negative  collodions  generally  contain  a little  less 
bromide,  and  often  a little  moro  body,  than  positive  collodions. 
-1.  A good  positive  developer  consists  of  20  grains  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  20  minims  of  acetic  acid,  and  2 drops  of  nitric  acid. 


they  nre  copyright  or  registered.  It  is  safe  to  wait  until  the  regis- 
tration is  acknowledged. 

S.  II.  B. — If  you  use  a copying  camera  for  making  the  transparency, 
the  best  method  of  vignetting  is,  we  think,  that  in  which  a piece 
of  card,  with  suitable  aperture,  is  placed  outside  the  negative. 
The  fact  that  a good  deal  of  light  is  cut  off  is  considered  by  some 
an  advantage,  since  it  ensures  chiefly  parallel  rays  passing  pet-pen* 
dicularly  through  the  negative ; and  length  of  exposure  is  not  a 
serious  difficulty  In  such  a matter.  2.  Opal  pictures  enlarged 
from  ordinary  negatives  may  be  produced  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  transparencies  for  the  Sarony  pictures.  If  vou  develop 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  you  will  bo  able  to  secure 
warmer  tones. 

C.  E.  F. — Soak  an  ounce  of  good  glue  in  cold  Water,  drain,  and 
boil  in  a glue-pot.  When  melted,  add  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic 
dissolved  in  6 or  8 ounces  of  water.  It  is  used  warm,  as  it  will 
not  remain  in  a liquid  stale. 

T.  II.  Redin. — There  Is  no  English  work  devoted  to  instructions 
for  printing  on  opal  glass.  The  only  instructions  to  which  wo 
can  refer  you  arc  the  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in  our 
pages.  Besides  the  collodio-ehloride  process,  the  method  by 
camera  printing  and  development  gives  good  results  in  careful 
hands.  The  instructions  for  producing  ebumeum  pictures,  in  our 
last  Volume,  will  apply  largely  to  opal  work. 

An  Old  Indian  Subscriber. — In  your  description  of  your  oprra- 
tions,  we  see  no  error  to  account  for  your  failure ; and  we  can  only 
advise  you  to  adhere  to  a method  with  which  you  succeed,  rathef 
than  persevere  with  one  by  which  you  have  failed,  from  sOnte  causfi 
not  apparent  on  the  surface.  A printing  bath  is  best  neutral. 
M.  Salomon  uses  the  acetate  toning  bath,  and  obtains  the  rich, 
warm  colours  to  which  you  refer.  As  much,  however,  is  due  to 
the  excellence  of  bis  negatives  as  to  anything  else.  Without  a 
fine,  vigorous  negative,  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  tones  ; with  a 
really  good  negative,  there  is  little  danger  of  getting  bad  tones. 

T.  Pare. — Mr.  Blair’s  Manual  is  intended  to  describe  certain  pro- 
cesses which  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  price  will  be 
2s.  fid.  to  subscribers.  Mr.  Blair’s  advertisement  has  already 
appeared  in  our  pages.  Send  2s.  fid.  in  stamps,  and  your  address, 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Blair,  Rosewell  Cottage,  Bridgend,  Perth.  Apply 
for  information  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Autotype  Company 
to  the  Secretary,  No.  5,  Hay-market. 

F.  S. — The  proper  mode  of  obtaining  admission  for  a non-member 
to  any  special  meeting  of  the  Society  is  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
and  obtain  a note  from  him.  If  you  attend,  however,  on  this 
occasion,  and  use  our  name,  we  will  arrange  for  your  admission. 
Done  Brown. — To  take  combination  pictures,  first  sketch  your  de- 
sign, and  then  select  models  and  scenes,  negatives  from  which  will 
furnish  you  materials  for  your  picture.  Read  Mr.  Cherrill’s  recent 
paper  before  the  Society  on  the  mode  of  combining  in  printing. 

J.  B. — Success  in  copying  old  oil  paintings  depends  very  much  on 
experience,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  cultivated  by  practice. 
Many  articles  have  appeared  on  copying  generally,  but  we  do  not 
remember  that  anything  specific  has  been  published  ns  to  the  best 
treatment  of  old  paintings.  We  can  only  give  you  ndvice  in  gene- 
ral terms.  Use  a fully  bromized  collodion  and  an  iron  developer  ; 
place  the  picture  in  a good  light,  expose  fully,  protecting  the  lens 
from  all  rays  except  thoso  from  tho  picture.  I f tho  picture  be  dull, 
and  the  detail  apparently  buriod,  sponge  the  surface  with  water  to 
which  a little  glycerine  is  added.  This  will  cause  detail  to  “ bear 
out,”  and  the  picture  may  afterwards  bo  wiped  dry  without  injury. 
Take  care  to  light  the  piolurc  so  that  no  false  surface  reflections 
enter  the  camera.  We  regret  that  wo  oould  not  havo  written  you 
a letter  to  reach  you  earlier  than  this. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Venator. — Tho  plan  you  mention,  of  employing  asficond  fresh  hypo 
solution  to  complete  the  fixing,  ought  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  of  perfect  fixation.  2.  As  a rule,  a note  addressed  to  tho 
Secretary  would  ensure  you  admission.  On  this  occasion  you  can 
make  use  of  our  name  as  a passport,  if  you  wish  to  attend. 

Z«  A.  M. — Mr.  Gulliver,  in  recommending  the  printing-press  as 
useful  in  a photographic  establishment,  did  not  mention  any  special 
place  where  it  was  procurable ; but  stilted  that  the  press  he  had 
used  was  called  the  “people’s  printing-press,”  and  could  be  had 
of  any  type-founder.  Mr.  Gulliver’s  address  is  Swansea. 

C.  R.  W. — Tho  uso  of  starch  paste  will  not  be  attended  with  the 
trouble  to  which  you  refer,  especially  if  it  is  made  sufficiently 
thick.  Glue  is  also  freo  from  any  such  objection.  With  glue,  you 
must  rub  down  the  print  at  once;  but,  in  using  starch  paste  of 
proper  thickness,  and  applying  it  properly  to  the  print,  a number 
can  be  mounted  before  rubbing  down  carefully.  2.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  any  inscription  on  copyright  pictures,  stating  that 
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Mr.  J.  Leacb,  Ashton -under-Lyne, 

Photograph  of  J.  Sidebottom,  M.P. 

Messrs.  Feaoeu.e  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  W., 

Two  Photographs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Two  Photographs  of  Thos.  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Two  Photographs  of  Capt.  Orosvenor,  M.P. 

Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P. 

Two  Photographs  of  Dr.  Brewer. 

Messrs.  Winter  and  Son,  Beverley, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  0.  M.  Usher. 

Mr.  Titos.  Bennett,  Worcester, 

Photograph  of  Bromsgrove  Church. 

Messrs.  ArrcETON  and  Co.,  Bradford, 

Photograph  of  E.  Miall,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  Leaver,  BIscIipool, 

Photographic  Group  of  Manchester  Volunteer  Officers. 
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PREPARING  VARIOUS  SURFACES  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  Mr.  Davies 
read  an  interesting  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
page,  in  which  he  described  a mode  of  preparing  almost 
any  surface,  no  matter  how  unsuitable  in  itself,  for  re- 
ceiving photographic  impressions.  It  consisted  of  an 
emulsion  formed  by  mixing  a warm  solution  of  gelatine 
with  a lac  varnish  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  consisted  of  a sizing 
preparation,  used  in  the  gilding  trade,  formed  of  a mixture 
of  ordinary  French  polish  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of 
methylated  spirit,  and  a weak  solution  of  gelatine.  To  this 
mixture  about  4 grains  per  ounce  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
suitable  proportion  of  other  chlorides,  were  added,  and  the 
surfafcc  intended  for  printing  was  treated  with  the  mixture, 
which  was  applied  with  a flat  brush,  being  subsequently 
sensitized  by  floating  or  brushing  with  an  ordinary  40  grain 
silver  solution,  or  an  ammonia-nitrate  solution. 

However  coarse,  absorbent,  or  greasy  the  surface  of  the 
paper  or  other  material  might  be  in  itself,  after  treatment 
with  this  semi- waterproof  coaling  it  yielded  good  prints. 
All  kinds  of  rough,  common  paper,  bibulous  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  paper  printed  with  greasy  ink,  &c.,  had  been  tried, 
and  prints  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  the  image  being 
in  all  cases  preserved  perfectly  on  the  surface,  and  showing 
no  imperfections  duo  to  soiled,  greasy,  rough,  or  absorbent 
mateiial  underneath.  For  painters’  canvas  and  similar  mate- 
ria's  it  is  probable — although  we  have  no  direct  information 
on  the  subject — that  this  mode  of  preparation  would  prove 
pre-eminently  suitable ; and  we  can  conceive  a variety  of 
applications  in  which  a surface  of  this  kind  would  prove  of 
great  value. 

At  present  we  know  of  no  drawback ; there  is  only  one, 
we  fear,  and  time  alone  can  determine  the  question,  unless 
Mr.  Davies’  experience  already  afford  any  suggestion  on 
the  subject.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  probability  of  per- 
manency. At  first  sight — and  possibly  alter  full  considera- 
tion— it  should  appear  tbat  a 6emi-waterproof  surface 
should  be  more  conducive  to  permanency  than  one  readily 
permeable  by  moisture.  Our  half-shaped  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject arises  from  experience  with  surfaces  in  some  degree 
analogous.  Some  yeais  ago,  in  our  early  experiments  with 
the  collodio-chloride  of  silver  process,  we  tried  printing  on 
white  papier-mache  which  wa3  prepared  for  us  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  We  also  tried  the  material  known  as  artihcial 
asses’  skin,  prepared  as  washable  tablets  for  memorandum 
books.  In  both  cases  the  results  obtained  were  very  pleasing, 
and,  at  first,  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  was  not  until  the 
prints  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  that  we  noticed  a 
gradual  discolouring  in  the  lights,  which  suggested  that 
a combination  had  been  formed  between  the  varnish  surface 
and  thesilver,  which  ordinary  fixing  had  failed  to  remove, 


and  hence  a gradual  darkening  or  discolouration  of  the 
lights  of  the  picture.  The  more  compact  and  imper- 
vious to  aqueous  solutions  the  surface,  the  more  difficult  is 
the  process  of  perfect  fixation,  especially  if  the  surface  itself, 
as  well  as  the  salts  applied  to  it,  have  a tendency  to  com- 
bine with  silver.  Those  who  have  worked  in  ivory  printing 
with  silver  kuo.v  the  difficulty  of  securing  perfect  fixation 
unless  especial  care  be  taken.  In  some  silver-printing-on- 
ivory  processes  it  is  thought  desirable  to  fix  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  in  other  cases  a veiy  strong  hypo  bath  is 
desirable,  and  then  very  careful  washing  in  warm  water  to 
remove  all  trace  of  the  salts,  which  the  ivory  retains  with 
great  tenacity.  We  mention  this  fact  in  relation  to  ivory 
printing  because  the  hard,  semi- waterproof  preparation  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Davies  will,  we  apprehend,  give  a surface 
somewhat  analogous,  both  in  perfection  of  texture  and  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  will  retain  salts  with  which  it  has 
once  become  impregnated.  Mr.  Davies  can  probably,  from 
the  experience  he  has  already  had  with  this  material,  thiow 
some  light  on  the  possibilities  we  suggest. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Davies  with  several  examples  of  the  mode  of  printing 
in  question.  Although  we  were  prepared  to  anticipate  good 
results  from  the  method  described,  we  are  astonished  and 
delighted  with  the  unusually  fine  artistic  quality  of  the 
texture,  tone,  aud  general  quality  of  the  prints  produced, 
not  less  than  with  the  singular  degree  in  which  the  use  of 
this  preparation  renders  the  photograph  independent  of  the 
original  character  of  the  material  to  which  the  preparation 
is  applied.  There  is  in  all  cases  a rare  degree  of  force  and 
depth,  without  harshness,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
picture.  There  are  various  tones,  of  which  the  most  preva- 
lent, an  exceedingly  rich  velvety  black,  resembling  the 
colour  of  a fine  mezzotint  engraving,  is  the  finest.  The 
surface  is  quite  matt,  but  without  dullness  or  flatness.  We 
have  examples  on  the  common  blue  paper  used  for  seidlitz 
powders,  on  cartridge  paper,  on  rough  drawing-paper,  on 
brown  packing-paper,  on  the  back  of  a posting  bill,  and 
other  kinds  of  paper,  and  in  all  cases  the  print  is  free  from 
any  blemish  or  indication  that  the  material  is  unsuitable. 
Mr.  Davies  informs  us  that  since  the  meeting  he  has  tried  its 
application  to  prepared  canvas  with  perfect  success,  some 
slight  modifications  being,  however,  necessary,  which  we 
shall  publish  shortly.  The  great  excellence  of  the  results 
gives  additional  force  to  our  desire  that  the  prints  should 
be  fairly  permanent.  We  should  add,  however,  that  an  actual 
inspection  inclines  us  to  believe  tbat  much  of  our  first  ex- 
pressed doubt  is  groundless,  as  the  thiuness  of  the  coating 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  an  appreciable  repellent  or 
waterproof  surface  destroy  considerably  the  analogy  upon 
which  our  doubts  were  based.  We  shall,  however,  be  glad 
to  learn  the  results  of  Mr.  Davies’  experience  in  regard  to 
the  prints  which  he  may  have  subjected  to  the  test  of  time. 
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ANOTHER  PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  ALBUMIN- 
IZED PAPER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  in  some  aspects,  one  of  the 
most  important,  of  the  photographic  movements  of  recent 
times,  has  been  the  effort  to  secure  papers  sensitive  which 
might  be  kept  ready  for  the  printing-frame  for  months  with- 
out deterioration.  We  have  already  had  the  various  modi- 
fications which  give  to  paper  prepared  with  our  own  collodio- 
chloride  process  keeping  qualities,  the  Leptogiaphic,  the 
Obernetter,  and  other  manufactures.  We  have  also  had  the 
Carrier  albuminized  paper,  and  the  carbonate  of  silver  paper, 
each  with  its  special  claims  to  attention.  Another  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  has  recently  been  very  modestly  introduced 
to  the  public,  which,  from  our  present  experiments,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  will  bo  found  at  least  as  valuable  as  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

We  have,  during  the  last  few  days,  tried  some  experiments 
with  “ Durand's  Rapid  Sensitive  Albuminized  Paper,”  a very 
unpretending  announcement  regarding  which  appears  in  our 
business  columns.  The  results  have  been  pre-eminently 
satisfactory.  The  extent  of  the  keeping  properties  can,  of 
course,  only  be  determined  after  the  test  of  time,  and  we 
have  not  as  yet  had  a sample  to  keep  more  than  a week. 
Within  that  time,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  turn  ordinary 
sensitized  albuminized  paper  hopelessly  brown,  no  change 
whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  sample  in  our  possession, 
the  paper  remaining  perfectly  pure  and  white.  It  prints  in 
somewhat  less  time  than  ordinary  albuminized  paper,  and, 
with  good  negatives,  yields  excellent  prints,  with  more  vigour 
than  some  other  samples  of  albuminized  paper,  prepared  for 
keeping,  which  we  have  seen.  It  assumes  a warm,  rosy  tint 
in  printing,  whilst  Carrier’s  generally  assumes  a lavender 
tint,  and  does  not  yield  so  much  vigour  as  Durand’s  paper. 
The  inventor  recommends  the  acetate  toning  bath,  and  the 
examples  we  have  seen  toned  with  that  bath  arc  very  excel- 
lent ; but,  in  our  experience,  almost  auy  bath  will  serve. 
We  have  tried  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  the  bath  with  chloride 
of  gold  and  a trace  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  bath  with 
chloride  of  gold  and  carbonate  of  lime.  All  yield  good 
results,  but  we  prefer  the  last,  which  gives  fine,  rich,  deep 
purple  browns. 

Our  experiments,  as  yet,  have  been  necessarily  limited, 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  another  valuable  addition  has 
been  made  to  photographic  facilities,  useful  to  all,  and 
pre-eminently  useful  to  amateurs.  We  hope  to  report 
again,  after  further  experiment,  and  after  opportunity  of 
testing  keeping  powers  as  well  as  priuting  qualities. 


MR.  JOHNSON’S  DEMONSTRATION  OF  TIIE 
CARBON  PROCESS. 

Tiie  demonstration  of  the  working  of  his  new  carbon 
printing  manipulations  given  by  Mr.  .Johnson  at  the 
Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  night  was  in  every  way 
successful  and  satisfactory.  With  the  small  and  complete 
equipment  of  tanks  and  dishes  which  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, he  mounted,  developed,  and  transferred  a number 
of  excellent  pictures,  without  a hitch  or  failure  of  any  kind, 
to  the  interest  and  delight  of  all  the  members,  who  eagerly 
gathered  round  to  witness  the  beautifully  simple  and  effi- 
cient operations. 

The  faculty  which  so  distinguished  Faraday  as  a lecturer, 
of  accompanying  efficient  experiment  by  an  easy  running 
commentary  of  instructive  remarks  and  explanations,  so 
rarely  met  with,  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  a pre- 
eminent degree,  and  contributed  on  Tuesday  night  to  invest 
the  demonstration  with  much  additional  interest  and  actual 
value,  the  various  little  points  of  manipulation  being  made 
perfectly  clear  and  simple  to  every  one  by  the  explanations 
which  accompanied  all  the  operations.  We  can  only  advert 
here  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  novel  and  valuable  of  the 
points  in  question.  In  lloating  the  tissue  on  the  bichro- 


mate solution — a plan  infinitely  better  than  immersion,  as 
permitting  the  absorption  of  less  solution,  and  therefore 
securing  more  rapid  drying — he  explained  that  the  horny, 
curling  character  of  the  tissue  sometimes  made  floating  not 
quite  so  easy  : the  plan  adopted,  therefore,  which  secured 
perfect  success,  was  to  roll  up  the  piece  of  tissue  into  a 
cylinder,  prepared  side  outwards ; the  outer  edge  was  then 
turned  up  for  half  an  inch,  which  formed  an  even,  flat 
termination  to  the  sheet.  This,  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  solution  and  pushed  along,  the 
cylinder  unrolled  itself,  and  came  gradually  into  contact 
with  the  bichromate  bath,  displacing  the  air,  and  ensuring 
the  absence  of  air-bubbles.  The  tissue  was  left  in  contact 
with  the  solution  for  a period  of  from  one  to  three  minutes, 
the  strength  of  the  bath  used  being  three  per  cent.  This 
gave  a satisfactory  result,  drying  rapidly,  and  proving 
sensitive. 

The  use  of  an  instrument  called  a “ squeegee”  was  next 
explained.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  spent  any  time 
on  board  a ship  will  have  seen  the  sailors  engaged  in  the 
morning  in  an  operation  styled  “ swabbing  the  deck,”  in 
which,  after  using  a mop  or  “ swab  ” and  plenty  of  water 
to  clean  the  deck,  it  is  rapidly  dried  by  the  aid  of  a 
l;  squeegee,”  which  is  an  elastic  scraper  with  a handle. 
The  edge  of  this  scraper  in  contact  with  the  deck  drives 
all  water  before  it,  leaving  it  surface  dry.  Mr.  Johnson’s 
“ squeegee  ” is  a tolerably  rigid  strip  of  india-rubber  fixed 
in  a handle.  The  exposed  tissue  having  been  immersed  in 
water  for  a few  seconds,  until  it  begins  to  warp,  prepared 
side  outwards,  is  then  placed  in  contact  with  the  waxed  or 
stearine  coated  glass,  and  the  squeegee  being  drawn  over 
it  drives  out  all  air-bubbles,  and  removes  all  superfluous 
moisture.  After  this,  it  is  set  aside  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  and  then  immersed  in  the  warm  water  for  develop- 
ment as  we  have  before  described. 

An  additional  operation  which  Mr.  Johnson  described 
is  worth  mentioning.  To  give  increased  assurance  of 
permanency,  and  check  even  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
soluble gelatine  present  in  the  completed  picture  absorbing 
moisture,  Mr.  Johnson  sometimes  treats  the  undried  deve- 
loped image  with  a solution  of  shellac  in  ammonia.  This, 
being  absorbed  by  the  still  moist  image,  renders  it  imper- 
vious to  moisture  when  dry.  It  serves,  however,  another 
end : the  image  so  treated  may  at  once  be  covered  with  the 
transfer  paper  without  waiting  for  drying.  A piece  of 
moistened  paper  brought  into  contact  with  the  image,  and 
pressed  down  with  a flat  camel-hair  brush,  adheres  per- 
fectly, and,  when  dry,  a waterproof  as  well  as  permanent 
print  is  lifted  away  without  any  trouble  from  the  glass. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  other  points  of  manipulation 
which  were  exhibited,  but  may  conclude  by  remarking 
that  we  only  echo  the  general  voice  we  heard  around  us  in 
describing  this  as  a most  successful  and  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  one  of  the  most  complete  and  elegant  processes 
we  have  ever  witnessed. 


MR.  BLAIR’S  PAMPHLET  ON  CARBON 
PROCESSES. 

We  have  just  received  the  pamphlet  on  various  modes  of 
carbon  printing  which  Mr.  Blair  has  published  by  sub- 
scription. As  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  is  full  of  the 
interesting  and  ingenious  suggestions  which  a constant  devo- 
tion, in  thought  and  experiment,  to  one  subject  for  upwards 
ol  ten  years  has  engendered  in  a mind  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence, especially  fertile  in  resource  and  in  inventive 
capacity. 

The  pamphlet  is  chiefly  devoted  to  novelties,  although 
various  suggestions  occur  which  will  be  found  of  value  in 
relation  to  existing  processes.  The  primary  aim  is  to 
describe  various  modes  of  obtaining  carbon  prints  with  half- 
tone. without  any  transfer  process.  The  first  and  simplest 
method  described  consists  iu  a mode  of  rendering  the 
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support  of  a layer  of  sensitive  gelatine  and  pigment  trans- 
parent, so  that,  being  exposed  through  the  transparent 
support,  the  superfluous  material  may  be  washed  away  on 
the  other  side,  a print  in  due  gradation  being  thus  developed. 
To  effect  this  a fine-grained  paper  is  selected,  fine  thin  Rive 
answering  well.  This  is  coated  with  albumen  ou  one  side, 
to  prevent  the  bichromated  gelatine  penetrating  the  tex- 
ture of  the  paper.  The  albumen  is  brushed  over  with 
alcohol  or  methylated  spirit,  to  partially  coagulate  it.  A 
suitable  pigmented  gelatine  is  then  applied  to  the  albumin- 
ized surface,  and  the  tissuo  is  kept  in  this  stage  ready  for 
use.  It  is  rendered  sensitive,  when  required,  by  floating 
on  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Before  exposure, 
however,  the  paper  is  made  transparent  by  brushing  it 
with  turpentine.  It  will  remain  transparent  lor  some  hours, 
whilst  the  exposure  required  is  only  some  minutes.  It  is 
then  exposed  with  the  back  of  the  paper  in  contact  with 
the  negative  ; the  side  of  the  sensitive  layer  of  pigmentized 
gelatine  in  contact  with  the  paper,  being,  of  course,  first 
acted  upon  by  light,  the  upper  is  washed  away  in  the  process 
of  development  with  warm  water,  and  a duo  rendering  of 
Lalf-tone  is  of  course  obtained.  It  will  be  seen  here  that  the 
only  limit  to  the  delicacy  of  the  half-tone  is  the  texture  and 
the  quality  of  the  paper  through  which  the  printing  must 
be  effected.  For  many  architectural  and  rural  subjects  the 
texture,  if  not  au  advantage,  will,  at  least,  be  no  disadvan- 
tage in  a pictorial  point  of  view. 

The  next  method  described  is  a mode  of  securing  a similar 
result  without  using  albuminized  paper,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  pigmented  gelatine,  Swan's  car- 
bon tissue  being  available  for  the  operation.  A piece  of 
Swan's  tissue,  or  a similar  transfer  tissue,  having  beeu 
immersed  in  a solution  of  bichromate,  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  another  piece  of  thin  fine  paper,  eventually  to  be 
made  transparent  and  printed  through.  Mr.  Blair  describes 
the  operation  as  follows : — 

“The  thin  paper  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  is 
floated  above  the  tissue,  and,  after  a few  minutes’  steeping,  the 
two  are  steadily  and  gradually  drawn  out,  so  that  they  will 
cling  together  and  adhere.  After  draining  a little  (but 
they  should  be  so  carefully  lifted  as  not  to  require  much  drain- 
ing). they  are  laid  down  on  a board,  as  before,  dry  side 
next  the  board,  pinned  at  one  end  ; the  board  lifted  and  set 
against  a wall,  so  as  to  suspend  the  papers  from  the  pins, 
and  left  to  dry,  as  before  explained.  In  this  case,  as  a 
thicker  body  of  pigmented  gelatine  is  used  than  is  necessary 
in  the  other  case,  the  drying  will  take  rather  longer  time 
unless  expedited  by  artificial  means,  but  the  difference  need 
not  be  great.  If  sensitized  over  night,  they  may  easily  be 
dry  next  morning  by  hanging  in  a well-aired  room. 
Indeed,  I think  that  the  enclosing  of  the  gelatine  between 
two  layers  of  paper  rather  facilitates  the  drying  ; the  rough 
surface  of  the  paper  presents  a broader  surface  for  evapora- 
tion ; and  as  the  external  surface  of  the  paper  dries,  the 
moisture  is  drawn  out  from  the  gelatine  by  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  paper  faster  than  when  the  bare  surface 
of  the  gelatine  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

“ When  dry,  the  thin  paper  is  saturated  with  turpentine, 
exposed,  and  washed  up  as  before — the  only  difference  here 
being,  that,  in  the  washing,  the  tissue  paper  has  to  be 
released  when  the  gelatine  is  sufficiently  softened ; still, 
this  is  not  a transfer  properly  so-called,  for  the  impression 
is  taken  through  and  ou  the  paper  on  which  the  picture 
finally  remains,  this  paper  having  been  attached  to  the  gela- 
tine in  its  soft  state,  and  before  any  picture  was  impressed 
upon  it.  The  tissue  paper  is  simply  washed  away,  as  if  it 
were  a portion  of  the  gelatiue  itself. 

“Pictures  may  be  got  just  as  easily  by  this  process  as  by 
the  other,  and  the  use  of  albumen  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  reason  is  simply  this,  that  the  gelatine  surface  placed 
in  contact  with  the  thin  paper,  though  softened  by  the  bath, 
is  not  in  a state  of  liquidity,  and  does  not  enter  the  pores 
or  interstices  of  the  thin  paper,  but  lies  quite  upon  its 
surface,  so  that  the  turpentine  has  no  interruption,  but 


penetrates  quite  through  the  paper,  and  is  only  stopped  at 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine  in  close  contact  with  the  paper. 
Albuminized  paper,  however  (if  the  albumen  is  slightly 
coagulated  with  spirits  beforehand,  so  its  not  to  melt  in 
the  bath),  can  quite  as  easily  be  used  in  this  way  ; and  one 
material  advantage  of  this  modification  of  the  process  is, 
that  it  enables  us  to  use  the  tissue  which  is  now  made  and 
sold  by  other  parties  without  obliging  us  to  manufacture 
tissue  for  ourselves. 

“ I should  perhaps  here  mention  that  though  plain  thin 
paper  may  be  used  in  the  method  above  explained  for 
taking  prints,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  kinds  of  it 
are  apt  to  get  very  soft  and  tender  in  the  hot  water  during 
the  process  of  development,  and  require  to  be  handled,  espe- 
cially at  the  broad  lights — such  as  the  sky  of  a landscape — 
with  great  care,  otherwise,  having  little  or  no  gelatine  at 
those  parts  to  hold  the  paper  firm,  it  is  easily  torn.  Albu- 
men gives  the  thinnest  paper  much  additional  strength 
throughout  the  whole  operation  ; and,  indeed,  even  when  I 
want  a print  on  plain  paper,  I prefer  an  albuminized  sheet; 
but  in  this  case  I make  the  albuminized  side  the  back  ot 
the  paper,  and  it  has  several  advantages,  the  principal  of 
which  perhaps  is,  that  when  you  brush  the  turpentine  on 
that  side  you  can  rub  it  off  again  and  make  it  almost  sur- 
face-dry without  exposing  any  of  the  grain  of  the  paper  to 
over  dryness.” 

Chapters  on  the  use  of  tissue  with  two  colours,  on  the 
general  preparation  of  tissue,  on  the  use  of  varnished  paper 
as  a support  for  the  sensitive  layer,  on  the  use  of  white 
pigments,  on  printing  from  transparent  positives  instead  of 
a negative,  on  preparing  transparent  paper,  on  a siuglo 
transfer  process,  and  on  a modification  of  Fargier’s  process, 
follow,  all  of  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  carbon 
experimentalist,  but  which  for  obvious  reasons  we  do  not 
enter  into  at  length  at  present.  We  simply  give  our  readers 
a sample,  to  stimulate  their  interest  to  procure  the  pamphlet, 
which,  we  assume,  may  still  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Blair.  We 
conclude,  however,  with  one  more  extract  on 

“A  New  Tissue  and  a New  Process. 

“I  am  now  to  propose  a kind  of  tissue  which,  while  it 
may  be  used  for  any  or  all  of  the  known  transfer  processes 
with  very  good  results,  is  more  especially  required — indeed, 
seems  to  be  essentially  necessary — for  the  process  which  I 
am  presently  to  explain,  and  by  which  pictures  are  obtained 
in  all  the  natural  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  by  direct 
printing  on  pigmented  gelatine  from  ordinary  unreversed 
negatives,  without  transfer  of  the  print,  and  without 
violating  the  acknowledged  correct  rule  of  carbon  printing. 

“ The  tissue  I refer  to  is  made  by  the  substitution  of  cloth 
for  paper.  The  composition  and  texture  of  the  cloth  may  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  the  only  essential  being 
that  it  should  not  be  too  closely  woven.  This  tissue  may  be 
made  in  various  ways.  The  cloth  may  be  damped,  and 
sheet  gelatine,  made  with  the  proper  admixture  of  carbon 
or  other  pigment  or  dye,  may  be  pressed  into  contact  with 
it,  and  the  tissue  is  made.  The  gelatinous  composition 
adopted  by  M.  Poitevin  or  M.  Fargier  may  be  used,  but  a 
little  sugar,  syrup,  or  glycerine  may  be  added  with  advan- 
tage. This  tissue  may  also  be  made  by  drawing  the  cloth 
over  warm  pigmented  gelatine  several  times,  till  a sufficient 
coating  adhere  to  it;  or  the  gelatine  may  be  poured  on 
well  cleaned  glass,  previously  coated  with  ox-gall  or  wax, 
either  with  or  without  a preliminary  coating  of  collodion, 
and  after  it  has  thickened  the  cloth  may  be  laid  down  upon 
it,  and  brushed  into  contact  with  a soft  brush — the  air 
escaping  easily  through  the  cloth — or  the  gelatinous  mix- 
ture may  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  cloth  afterwards  laid 
down  damp  upon  it.  When  again  dry,  it  is  relieved  round 
the  edges  with  a knife,  and  lifted  oft’  the  glass.  The  plan 
that  I have  usually  adopted,  however,  is  this:  I take  a piece 
of  that  thin  semi-transparent  starched  or  glazed  cloth  used 
by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  &c.,  for  tracing  drawings 
and  plans.  I dip  this  in  cold  water,  and  immediately,  by 
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means  of  blotting-paper  placed  above  it,  rub  it  flat  and 
level  on  a slab  of  plate  glass,  to  which  the  damp  starch 
gives  it  a temporary  adherence.  Upon  this  I pour  and 
spread  quickly  the  gelatinous  mixture,  not  very  hot,  as  the 
quicker  it  sets  after  being  spread  the  better.  The  glass  had 
therefore  better  not  be  warmed  beforehand.  Any  small 
quantity  that  may  go  through  the  cloth  and  adhere  to  the 
glass  will  do  no  harm,  but  if  the  gelatine  be  used  too  thin 
or  too  hot,  it  will  find  its  way  below  the  cloth  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  impoverish  the  surface.  A small  margin 
may  be  left  uncovered  all  round  for  convenience  in  handling. 
When  the  gelatine  has  solidified  sufficiently,  the  cloth  is 
lifted  oft' the  glass  and  hung  up  to  dry.  This  tissue  can  be 
handled  wet  or  dry,  and  tacked  round  the  edges  without 
fear  of  tearing. 

“ For  any  of  the  transfer  processes  this  coating  of  pig- 
mented gelatine  should  be  put  on  rather  copiously,  but  for 
the  process  that  I am  now  to  explain  the  coating  need  not 
be  so  heavy;  but  a super-stratum  or  skin  of  clear  gelatine, 
and  also  a coating  of  collodion  or  other  strengthening  var- 
nish, should  be  put  over  the  surface. 

“ This  tissue  then  is  sensitized  in  the  bath  in  the  usual 
way.  If  a waterproof  varnish  has  been  put  over  the  surface, 
it  may  be  sensitized  through  the  cloth,  but  otherwise  it  may 
be  immersed  or  floated  as  found  most  convenient.  When 
dry  (and  it  is  best  to  dry  it  on  frames,  to  keep  it  stretched), 
it  is  sunned  with  the  face  of  the  negative  direct  against  the 
gelatine  surface.  A small  margin  of  the  blackened  surface 
may  be  allowed  to  protrude  on  all  sides  beyond  the  nega- 
tive, so  as  to  fix  the  gelatine  to  the  cloth  round  the  margin 
more  firmly. 

“ The  development  is  effected  in  warm  water,  by  washing 
the  melted  gelatine  and  loosened  pigment  out  through  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  cloth.  The  water  penetrates  the  cloth 
so  quickly  and  copiously,  that  the  print  is  soon  under- 
mined, and  loses  its  hold  of  the  cloth,  except,  perhaps,  at  the 
deepest  shadows ; and  the  discharge  of  the  black  matter 
may  generally  be  facilitated,  especially  if  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  be  rather  close,  by  raising  the  print  gently  from  the 
water,  and  .allowing  it  to  escape  by  the  sides.  To  effect 
this  operation  more  easily  and  safely,  it  is  well  to  attach 
by  pins  the  cloth  tissue  before]  development — gelatine  side 
uppermost — to  a small  floating  frame,  which  can  be  moved 
about  and  up  and  down  in  the  water,  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
entanglement of  the  dissolved  matter  from  the  cloth.  The 
high  lights  and  half-shades  may  gradually  swell  out  con- 
siderably— indeed,  rather  too  much  to  be  manageable,  if  a 
waterproof  varnish  has  not  been  put  over  the  surface.  But 
varnish  or  collodion  will  check  this.  The  frame  should  be 
kept  floating  in  the  water  until  the  picture  appears  suffi- 
ciently developed.  It  may  then  be  lifted,  and  the  picture 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  bare  cloth,  or  it  may  be  turned  in  the 
hand  face  downwards,  and  a little  warm  gelatine,  mixed 
with  white  pigment,  may  be  gently  poured  upon  the  back. 
This  will  find  its  way  through  the  cloth,  and  may  be  run 
along  the  back  of  the  picture  to  soften  the  giain  of  the 
cloth,  if  that  should  be  desired;  or  this  may  be  done  (better, 
perhaps),  after  the  picture  is  dry,  only  to  certain  parts  of 
the  print,  by  damping  those  parts  and  inserting  the  pig- 
ment. But  the  minute  and  regular  grain  of  the  cloth  is,  to 
my  taste,  a great  improvement  to  some  prints — giving  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  oil  paintings  on  corded  canvas. 
Indeed,  cloth  might,  in  some  cases,  be  advantangeously  used 
as  a medium  of  transfer  from  paper  tissue,  and  remain  as 
the  final  support. 

“ If  it  is  wished,  however,  to  remove  the  cloth  after  the 
picture  is  developed,  and  substitute  paper  in  its  place  as 
the  final  support,  this  is  easily  done,  especially  if  the 
starched  cloth  above  recommended  has  been  used  for  the 
tissue,  as  it  drops  off  in  the  hot  water  very  readily ; the 
white  paper  can  be  inserted  underneath,  and  the  picture 
lifted  upon  it,  to  which  it  will  firmly  adhere  on 
dryine.” 


A NEW  DEVELOP1NG-CUP  FOR  THE  GELATINO- 
DEVELOPER,  AND  COLLODION  FILTER. 

BT  DAVID  DUNCAN.* 

All  photographers,  I presume,  who  have  used  the  gelatin  > 
iron  developer  have  been  troubled  with  the  peculiar  muddi- 
ness  and  stringy  deposit  which  forms  after  standing  a day 
or  two,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  filtering,  with  ordin- 
ary filtering-paper,  the  aforesaid  developer  for  use.  I gene- 
rally filter  with  a piece  of  flannel,  which  does  very  well. 
But  gelatine  in  the  developer  docs  not  suit  all  classes  of 
subjects,  although  some  operators  may  think  so,  nor  is  it 
suitable  to  use  upon  all  occasions.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  old-fashioned  plain  iron  developer  when  everything  else 
is  working  satisfactorily.  Gelatine  in  the  developer  is 
useful  at  times;  it  is  undoubtedly  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  “ dark  room  ” for  the  “ hour  of  need.”  Therefore,  after 
developing  solution  containing  it  has  been  made  up  some 
time,  whether  previously  filtered  or  not,  the  stringy  sub- 
stance begins  to  form,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  often  damages  a pic- 
ture. I am  uot  presenting  a new  trouble : others  have  com- 
plained of  it.  It  is  not  commonly  met  with  when  the  gela- 
tine has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  there  is 
plenty  of  sugar  in  the  developer.  Generally,  both  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  sugar  are  abandoned,  as  they  very  much 
retard  the  developing  action,  and  increase  the  intensity. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  following  idea  for  a developing 
cup  may  be  useful  to  those  who  keep  the  gelatine  developer 
in  a dark  room  : — 

A,  opening  to  pour  in  the  developer,  which,  filtering 
through  perforated  partition,  B,  passes,  when  used,  through 


opening  of  arrow,  C,  out  of  mouth,  D.  F is  a covering,  to 
prevent  the  unfiltered  solution  from  overflowing  when  tilted 
by  the  operator.  It  might  be  difficult  and  expensive  to 
have  them  made  of  porcelain  or  glass.  Could  they  not  be 
made  of  gutta-percha?  Of  course,  when  the  photographer 
has  predetermined  to  use  gelatine  in  the  developer,  he  will 
have  some  ready  filtered ; but  when  some,  after  standing,  is 
required  speedily,  a vessel  like  the  abovo  would  surely  pre- 
vent a plate  from  being  injured.  At  any  rate,  such  a thing 
would  be  of  service  to  the  amateur. 

Collodion  Filter. 

An  ordinary  kerosene-lamp  chimney  with  a little  cotton- 
wool inserted  in  the  narrow  end  answers  the  purpose 
admirably,  likewise  for  filtering  gelatine  solutions  ; a piece- 
glass  can  be  placed  on  the  other  end  when  in  use,  to  avoid 
evaporation  and  dust.  A lamp  chimney  has  been  before 
recommended  for  the  purpose,  but  with  an  additional 
arrangement,  rather  complicated  compared  with  the  above 
suggestion. 


Tiie  Art  of  Seeino. — With  the  majority  of  men  it  is  a 
matter  of  long  study  to  see  anything  at  all,  much  more  to  see 
a whole  so  perfectly  as  to  accept  the  good,  and  reject  the  bad. 
— Nelson  K.  Cherrill. 


* Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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THE  BLACK  SIDE  OF  OUR  MODERN  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

BY  Dlt.  JULIUS  STINDE.* 

At  the  last  German  Photographic  Exhibition  held  at 
Hamburg  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  observer,  not 
only  of  comparing  the  productions  of  various  operators, 
as  regards  their  artistic  and  technical  qualifications,  but  it 
was  also  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthened  dura- 
tion of  the  gathering,  to  form  an  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  capabilities  of  endurance  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  unfavourableness  of 
the  weather,  the  moisture  (partly  introduced  by  the  public, 
and  partly  by  slight  imperfections  occasioned  in  the  glass 
roof  of  the  building  by  the  violent  storms),  the  frequent 
change  of  temperature  brought  about  by  lighting  the 
interior  with  gas— all  these  circumstances  combined  conld 
not  fail,  in  a very  short  time,  to  effect  a distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  pictures,  for  upon  the  imperfectly 
washed  prints  the  sickly  yellowish  tint  of  the  soda  became 
quickly  apparent.  The  above-mentioned  circumstances, 
however,  together  with  the  searching  light  within  the 
building,  were  not  alone.instrumental  in  rousing  into  action 
the  concealed  enemy  : several  pictures  were  found,  on  the 
unpacking  of  the  cases,  to  be  already  attacked.  During 
the  period  of  the  exhibition  this  injurious  action  naturally 
continued,  and,  with  some  of  the  pictures,  to  such  a degree, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  oidy  the  deepest  shadows 
in  the  print  were  to  be  recognized  ; the  half-tones  had 
become  merged  into  the  yellow  lights,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty distinguishable  from  the  original  whites. 

That  such  appearances  could  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  majority  of  the  public  is  evident,  and  the  injurious 
effects  which  the  exposition  of  “ our  shame,”  as  one  of  our 
be3t  photographers  lias  aptly  denominated  the  fading  of 
badly-washed  pictures,  must  ultimately  have  upon  the  pro- 
fession, need  not  be  dilated  on.  The  questionable  stability 
of  silver  prints  has  long  been  a stumbling-block  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  photography,  and  this  prejudice 
cannot  fail  to  increase  when  the  public  discover  that  there 
are  some  descriptions  of  photographs  which  perish  after  the 
lapse  of  a few  weeks  only. 

Characteristic  of  the  energy  of  the  damage  exerted  by 
the  hyposulphite  is  the  letter  of  an  exhibitor,  who  posi- 
tively asserted  that  some  evil-disposed  person  had  poured 
over  his  specimens  (enlargements)  some  corrosive  fluid,  and 
in  their  injured  state  his  pictures  were  returned  to  him. 
The  corrosive  liquid  was  nothing  more  than  moisture  de- 
rived from  the  lungs  of  vistors,  or  from  circumstances 
already  referred  to ; this  moisture  condensed  upon  the 
uuframed  pictures,  and  the  soda  contained  in  these  was 
thus  set  into  busy  action,  for,  as  the  old  chemical  proverb 
has  it,  corpora  non  agunt,  nisi  soluta.  That  the  moisture 
alone  was  not  guilty  of  the  injury  to  the  prints  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  numerous  specimens  hanging  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  damaged  pictures,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  influences,  remained  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
when  first  issued  from  the  studio.  In  many  instances  the 
frame  and  glass  were  insufficient  to  shield  the  photographs 
from  their  inward  destruction. 

An  interesting  fact,  and  one  well  worthy  of  record,  is, 
that  wherever  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  was  perceptible, 
the  whole  collection  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor  generally 
bore  traces  of  the  deteriorating  influence  throughout ; it 
was  seldom  the  case  that  among  the  good  pictures  of  another 
exhibitor  one  or  other  of  the  specimens  showed  signs  of 
injury.  Figures  prove  this  fact.  Out  of  187  exhibitors  (of 
pictures)  21  show  prints  which  were  more  or  less  damaged 
by  hypo,  at  the  rate,  therefore,  of  11  per  cent.  Out  of 
1,830  pictures  exhibited,  there  were  268  suffering  from 
the  presence  of  hypo,  representing  a percentage  of  14. 
From  these  figures  we  deduce  that  a larger  number  of  the 
damaged  pictures  must  be  divided  among  a small  number 

* fholographische  ilitthcilungen. 


of  exhibitors,  and  therefore  individual  exhibitors  must 
have  shown  whole  collections  of  badly-prepared  pictures. 
If  there  had  been  a larger  percentage  of  exhibitors  of 
inferior  pictures,  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  have  re- 
corded that  the  hypo  difficulty  was  a general  one. 

The  11  per  cent,  of  exhibitors  of  inferior  pictures, 
the  greater  portion  of  whose  productions  (at  least,  55  per 
cent.)  contained  hypo,  were  men  whose  work  was  uni- 
formly uncertain.  A study  of  the  location  of  the  studios 
of  these  photographers,  whose  whereabouts  was  discovered 
partly  by  mean's  of  information,  and  partly  by  inference, 
showed  that  in  these  particular  cases  no  water  was  laid  on 
in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the  proper  washing  of  the  pictures 
was  therefore  a matter  of  difficulty.  This  cause  can,  how- 
ever, be  scarcely  accepted  as  an  extenuation  of  the  fault, 
but  is  rather  a proof,  either  of  ignorance  in  the  manipu- 
lation, or  an  indifference  to  all  photo-chemical  re-actions. 

If  we  assume  that  the  best  works  of  these  gentlemen  were 
sent  to  the  exhibition,  and  that  out  of  every  hundred  pic- 
tures fourteen  were  contaminated  with  hypo  ; and  that  out 
of  every  hundred  exhibitors  eleven  forwarded  pictures  of 
this  description,  which  perished  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  public ; then  it  is  perfectly  clear  how  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  art  is  perfected ; and,  more- 
over, how  difficult  it  will  be  to  vulgarise  improvements  in 
the  process.  A photograph  of  1850  which  has  faded 
may  be  overlooked,  but  to  forgive  an  exhibitor  who,  in 
the  year  1868,  exhibits  pictures  which  perish  from  the 
effects  of  hyposulphite  within  a few  days,  is  absolutely 
impossible,  for  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  all-important 
operation  of  washing  a photograph,  and  of  the  manipula- 
tions to  be  pursued  for  freeing  a print  from  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  has  certainly  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a 
practical  photographer.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  photo- 
grapher to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  exterminating 
altogether  our  arch-enemy,  hypo,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  misgivings  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  stability  of 
photographs,  even  when  the  art  appears  to  him  merely  in 
the  light  of  a milch-cow,  and  he  is  ignorant  or  indifferent 
as  regards  its  present  importance  or  future  position. 


ON  A NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  ANY  KIND 
OF  PAPER  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

BY  W.  H.  DAVIES.* 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  seems  to  have  set 
itself,  during  the  last  few  meetings,  to  the  task  of  consider- 
ing, in  a succession  of  papers,  the  different  modes  and  media 
with  which  and  on  which  silver  prints  could  be  impressed  ; 
and  this  resuscitation  of  a nearly  forgotten  idea  must  be  put 
down  to  a desire  to  keep  up  the  same  train  of  thought,  and 
to  prompt  experimenters  in  this  and  similar  directions  to  in- 
creased energy  and  perseverance. 

Some  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  when  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  felt  by  most  amateurs,  and  also  by  many  pro- 
fessionals, in  the  manipulation  of  albuminized  paper,  and 
the  greater  difficulties  which  that  class  of  paper  caused  in 
toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  I conceived  the  system  of  pre- 
paring plain  paper  on  which  I propose  to  treat  this  even- 
ing ; but  at  that  time  there  was  no  Edinburgh  Society, 
where  these  little  things  could  be  ventilated  and  discussed, 
and  it  had  fallen  asleep  again  until  now.  In  re-directing 
my  attention  to  this  unpublished  idea,  I find  that  it  has  an 
importance,  and  the  results  it  produces  a power,  which  war- 
rants its  present  publication,  but  which,  at  the  moment  of 
its  first  discovery,  did  not  appear. 

Ideas  which  are  useful,  new,  and  good,  are  said  to  be  fair 
patentable  commodities ; but  as  I entertain  decided  ob- 
jections to  all  patents  whatever,  and  especially  to  those 
granted  in  connection  with  photography,  I must  begin  as 
Mr.  McCraw  did  at  the  last  meeting — by  protesting  against 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  May  19, 
1869. 
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any  person,  authorised  or  unauthorised,  taking  possession  of 
this  little  scrap  of  useful  knowledge,  and  attempting  to  pre- 
vent everybody  from  making  use  of  it  if  everybody  chooses 
to  do  so.*  That  there  is  need  for  this  you  may  judge  when 
I state  that  only  last  week  I noticed  another  of  those  un- 
justifiable claims  for  patent  protection  for  an  idea  which  I 
know  was  not  the  property  or  invention  of  the  person 
claiming  it,  and  which  many  of  you,  gentlemen,  will  re- 
collect was  embodied  and  fully  detailed  in  a paper  I read 
before  this  Society  four  or  five  years  ago.  I allude  to  the 
coagulation  of  a film  of  albumen  on  paper  by  a jet  of  steam, 
the  invention,  I believe,  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wood,  of  this 
city  ; and,  painful  as  it  is,  I may  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
second  application  for  a patent  for  the  very  same  idea. 

As  the  method  I am  about  to  describe  will  enable  pro- 
fessional photographers  to  do  without  the  cumbrous,  costly, 
and  inartistic  method  of  putting  a glass  positive  above  a 
piece  of  crayon  paper  with  a few  hatched  lines  on  it,  and 
produce  as  fine  results,  at  least — certainly  more  artistic  and 
at  less  cost — you  will  perceive  I have  need  to  preface  it 
with  a few  words  against  appropriating  ideas  and  patenting 
them. 

At  present,  when  enlargements  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  best  methods  for  producing  them  are  sought 
for  in  practice,  this  may  prove  of  considerable  help  and 
assistance.  No  other  method  of  preparing  papers  that  I 
know  of  (and  I have  tried  most  of  the  published  and  many 
unpublished  methods)  will  keep  the  image  so  well  on  the 
surface,  especially  if  the  papers  are  of  the  rough  and  porous 
kinds  used  for  crayon  drawing,  or  even  the  harder  and 
rough  drawing-papers  for  bold  sketching  and  water-colour 
painting.  And  when  I tell  you  that  several  of  the  prints 
before  you  are  printed  on  common  wrapping  and  packing 
papers,  on  house-painteis’  cartridge  paper  for  covering  walls, 
some  of  them  made  from  tarry  ropes  and  other  photographic 
abominations,  as  well  as  others  on  printing  and  blotting- 
paper,  on  crayon  and  drawing-papers,  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  power  which  this  method  gives  in  securing  purity  of 
delineation  on  such  impure  and  uncongenial  surfaces. 

One  of  the  examples,  you  will  notice,  is  printed  on  one 
of  Sarony’s  lithographed  sheets  of  crayon  paper,  the  greasy 
ink  of  which,  you  will  observe,  offers  no  obstruction  to  the 
attachment  of  the  photographic  image,  and,  in  fact,  before  a 
serious  scientific  and  artistic  body  like  ihis,  a joke  is  not  a 
proper  thing  to  pass.  But,  without  joking,  here  is  a photo- 
graph printed  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary  posting-bill,  and, 
except  that  it  would  have  been  too  futiuy,  I would  have 
brought  one  printed  on  the  face  of  the  printed  oily  ink  sur- 
face. This  print,  you  see,  is  perfectly  clean,  sharp,  and 
spotless,  although  the  greasy  ink  has  come  through  the  back 
of  the  paper. 

This  method  seems  to  secure  perfect  immunity  from  many 
of  the  little  accidents  and  stains  that  occasionally  mar  an 
otherwise  good  impression — not,  of  course,  from  the  action 
of  spots  of  metal,  or  the  like,  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the 
paper  ; but  it  seems  to  prevent  damage  or  spots  from  almost 
any  other  cause — such  as  dirty  fingers,  or  anything  else.  If 
it  do  not,  then  I must  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
getting  good  samples  of  paper  from  so  many  unpromising 
sources,  and  of  so  many  different  colours  and  qualities. 

My  method  of  preparing  the  surface  —for  I believe  it  will 
do  for  many  other  surfaces  than  paper — is  the  following  for 
direct  printing: — Take  from  4 to  6 grains  of  gelatine,  soak 
it  in  an  ounce  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  melt  it  gently  over 
a fire,  hot  plate,  or  water  bath,  using  a clean  earthen  pjpkin. 
When  fully  dissolved,  add  to  it,  while  yet  warm,  and  stir- 
ring it  gently  during  the  mixing,  from  4 to  G drachms  of 
a solution  of  white  lac  in  methylated  spirit,  if  for  white  or 
pale  surfaces  ; but  orange  lac  will  do  if  the  surface  be  of  a 
darker  colour.  This  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  G ounces 
of  spirit  to  i ounce  of  lac,  and  digesting  it  till  fully  dis- 
solved. The  mixture  of  the  gelatine  and  gum  lac  in  spirits 
produces  a creamy-looking  emulsion,  to  which  is  added  4 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  a like  equivalent  of  chlorides 


of  ammonium  or  barium,  and,  when  fully  dissolved,  filter 
through  fine  muslin  into  a clean  pipkin,  and  it  is  ready  for 

use. 

1 generally  apply  the  solution  warm  with  a flat  camel’s- 
hair  brush,  crossing  it  till  it  lies  evenly.  When  dry  it  is 
ready  for  sensitizing,  which  may  be  either  done  by  flotation 
on  the  ordinary  printing  bath,  or  by  brushing  on  the  silver 
solution.  I prefer  to  use  the  ammonia-nitrate  solution 
brushed  on  ; but  there  are  specimens  by  both  methods  be- 
fore you.  I use  40  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Some  of  the  ammonia-nitrate  prints  contain  also  a large 
proportion  of  citrate  of  silver  in  addition  to  the  usual  am- 
monia-nitrate. 

As  you  will  see,  the  tones  of  many  of  the  untoned  prints 
are  quite  as  fine  in  colour  as  are  those  toned  with  gold,  and  I 
attribute  this  entirely  to  the  variations  in  the  salting  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  size  and  l.ac  solution,  and  to  the 
minute  variation  of  the  silver  bath  by  the  addition  of 
various  salts  in  the  course  of  sensitizing. 

The  question  will  probably  be  asked:  Will  this  method 
allow  of  printing  by  development?  I can  only  say  that  I 
believe  it  will.  There  is  nothing  in  the  materials  to  pre- 
vent it ; but  I have  not  had  time  to  go  into  that  branch  of 
the  matter,  as  the  large  number  of  examples  before  you 
may  prove ; but  I will  endeavour,  before  next  meeting,  to  get 
some  done  in  that  way.  From  the  fact  that  the  process  is 
a very  sensitive  one  in  ordinary  contact  printing,  1 have  no 
doubt  it  will  also  be  so  in  printing  by  development. 


PERSPECTIVE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the 
8th  and  15th  of  January  last,  I showed  experimentally  : — 

1.  That  when  objects  of  the  same  height  are  at  different 
distances  from  the  eye,  the  angle  they  subtend — or,  in  other 
words,  their  apparent  height — is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  eye. 

2.  That  the  same  law  holds  with  regard  to  reflections  in 
a plane  mirror ; the  apparent  size  of  the  reflection  of  any 
object  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  object  itself  would  be 
if  it  were  placed  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  it  actually  is  in 
front  of  it. 

3.  That  the  law  is  equally  true  when  a well-focussed 
image  is  formed  on  a flat  screen  placed  vertically,  by  a fixed 
rectilinear  lens  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  it;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  size  of  the  images  will  be 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  objects  themselves  as  seen  by 
an  eye  placed  at  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens ; in  other 
words,  that  the  perspective  of  the  image  will  be  true. 

These  laws  being  established,  1 will  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  laws  of  photographic  perspective  under  the  follow- 
ing different  circumstances,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  perspective  of  so 
many  photographs. 

I.  A fixed  rectilinear  lens  whose  image  is  received  upon 
a vertical  flat  focussing  screen  perpendicular  to  the  lens. 

II.  The  screen  is  not  flat,  but  a portion  of  a vertical 
cylinder. 

III.  The  lens  not  fixed,  but  revolving,  the  screen  rem lin- 
ing perpendicular  to  it. 

IV.  The  lens  inclined  upwards  or  downwards,  the  screen 
remaining  vertical. 

V.  Both  the  lens  and  the  screen  inclined,  the  former 
remaining  perpendicular  to  the  latter. 

VI.  The  lens  horizontal,  but  the  screen  inclined  upwards 
or  downwards. 

First  of  all,  we  must  find  out  how  a picture  ought  to  bo 
painted  so  that  the  perspective  may  be  correct.  At  page  34 
of  “ llayter’s  Perspective,”  edition  1832,  I find  the  following 

sentences : — 

“.  . . . This  outline  or  limits  of  the  picture  . . . 

must  be  conceived  to  be  the  sizo  of  an  aperture  through 
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which  you  view  the  object  of  your  study  (I  do  not  mean  a 
picture  or  drawing,  but  a real  scene  or  object  of  nature);  and 
the  glass  surface,  supposed  to  cover  this  aperture,  is  always 
to  be  understood  as  the  transparent  plane  on  which,  with 
your  eye  stationary,  the  drawing  might  be  made  a perfect 
outline.”  Every  picture,  then,  is  supposed  to  be  a trans- 
parent plane  on  which  the  objects  are  painted  exactly  as 
they  are  seen  through  it  by  the  eye  ; and  all  lines  are  re- 
presented of  exactly  their  appareut  size,  and  in  their  appa- 
rent proportion  to  each  other,  the  scale  on  which  they  are 
drawn  being  larger  or  smaller  according  as  the  piano  is 
placed  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  eye.  A picture  so 
painted  will  be  in  correct  perspective  ; but  these  are  just 
the  characteristics  of  the  image  produced  by  a rectilinear 
lens.  An  illustration  may,  perhaps,  make  this  mitter  still 
clearer. 

Suppose  a painter  to  dtaw  a landscape  or  a portrait  on  a 
piece  of  glass  fixed  in  an  upright  position,  as  llayter 
describes;  having  regulate  1 the  scale  by  the  distance  of 
the  glass  from  the  eye,  lie  regulates  the  angle  to  be  included 
by  the  size  of  the  glass,  just  as  the  photographer  photo- 
graphs to  such  scale  and  includes  such  angle  as  he  wishes 
by  selecting  a suitable  leni.  We  will  further  suppose  that 
the  drawing  is  so  skilfully  executed  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  painting  and  the 
landscape;  then,  if  for  the  eye  we  substitute  a lens  with  its 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  take 
two  photographs,  the  one  of  the  picture,  the  other  of  the 
landscape,  they  will  be  exactly  alike,  at  least  as  far  as 
linear  perspective  is  concerned,  and  with  that  only  arc  we 
attempting  to  deal.  Everyone  knows  that  a rectilinear  lens 
properly  used  will  give  a correct  copy  of  a drawing,  there- 
fore the  photograph  of  the  drawing  is  correct ; and  as  the 
photograph  of  the  landscape  or  model  is  exactly  like  it, 
that  must  also  be  correct,  whatever  mayh;  the  distance  of 
the  lens  from  the  different  objects,  or  from  the  diff  .-rent 
parts  of  the  same  object,  and  whatever  m ty  be  the  angle 
included. 


Whether  a rectilinear  lens  exists  which  is  mathematically 
accurate  is  a question  which  opticians  must  determine;  but 
my  experiments  show,  at  least,  that  if  there  is  any  distortion 
in  those  of  the  best  makers,  it  is  too  small  to  affect  the  per- 
spective to  any  obvious  extent.  Hence  it  follows  that  in 
every  album,  whether  of  views  or  portraits,  the  photographs 
which  are  taken  with  such  a lens  are  in  true  perspective  ; 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  a large  proportion  of  those  views 
and  portraits  do  not  give  the  impression  of  true  perspective, 
and  our  present  task  is  to  find  out  why  this  is  so,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  we  shall  find  that  the  draughtsman  is 
liable  to  make  just  the  same  mistakes  as  the  photo- 
grapher. 

L;t  us  suppose  that  a painter  wishes  to  make  som ; expe- 
riments in  perspective,  and  say  that  he  chooses  a gallery 
twelve  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide  ; that  at  distances  of  six 
feet  lines  are  marked  on  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor  ; and 
that  he  places  a figure  against  the  nearest  line  as  a guide 
for  the  eye  in  judging  siz-sand  distances.  The  space  on 
the  floor  between  each  line  will  be  six  feet  square.  He 
now  places  himself  so  that  his  eye  shall  be  exactly  six  feet 
from  the  nearest  division,  and,  having  so  fixed  his  glass  that 
he  may  obtain  a picture  of  such  a scale  and  to  include  such 
an  angle  as  he  desires,  he  draws  the  diagram  fig.  1 exactly 
as  he  sees  the  divisions  through  the  glass.  Keeping  the 
glass  at  the  same  distance  from  his  eye,  he  retires  till  he  is 
twelve  feet  from  the  nearest  division,  and  paiuts  fig.  2. 
Again,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet,  he  paints  tig.  3,  hold- 
ing the  glass  at  double  the  distance  from  his  eye,  so  that 
the  nearest  division  is  represented  of  the  same  size  as  in 

fig-  E 

In  tig.  1 the  painter  is  at  six  feet  from  the  nearest  divi- 
sion, and  at  twelve  feet  from  the  second  ; the  dimensions  of 
the  latter  will,  therefore,  be  one  half  of  those  of  the  former, 
in  every  direction  ; the  third  division  is  at  eighteen  feet 
distance,  so  that  it  will  be  one-third  of  the  first. 

In  figs.  2 and  3,  the  second  division,  being  at  one-half 
greater  distance  than  the  first,  must  be  drawn  of  two-thirds 


its  height  and  width,  and  the  third  division  will  have  If  he  afterwards  went  to  the  gallery,  and  stood  where  the 
dimensions  one-half  as  large  as  those  of  the  first.  painter  had  stood,  he  would  see  the  divisions  exactly  as 

If,  now,  we  compare  figs.  1 and  2 with  fig.  3,  we  find  that  they  are  represented,  and  yet  he  would  see  that  all  the 
the  latter  gives  a more  nearly  correct  impression  of  the  re-  divisions  were  equidistant  from  each  other.  1 lie  diagrams 
lative  distances  of  the  divisions  from  ea<  h other  than  the  are  all  incorrect  perspective,  and  yet  they  do  not  give  an 
former.  A person  who  saw  the  diagrams  without  having  equally  true  impression.  I do  not  know  any  word  which 
seen  the  gallery  might,  perhaps,  guess,  from  fig.  3,  that  has  been  used  to  express  this  difference  ; I will,  therefore, 
they  were  all  equidistant  from  each  other  ; but  seeing  only  say  that  the  perspective  of  figs.  1 and  2 is  really  true,  but 
fig.  1 and  fig.  2,  he  would  conclude  that  the  first  and  apparently  false,  while  that  of  fig.  3 is  both  actually  and 
secoud  divisions  were  much  farther  apart  than  the  others,  also  apparently  true. 
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Let  us  take  another  illustration.  A painter  whoso  eye  is 
six  feet  from  the  face  of  his  model  causes  him  to  place  his 
right  hand  in  the  plane  of  his  eye,  and  his  left  three  feet  in 
advance.  On  the  glass  on  which  he  draws  his  portrait 
the  left  hand  will  be  represented  twice  as  long  and  twice  as 
wide  as  the  right ; and  anyone  looking  at  it  would  say  that 
the  hands  were  terribly  out  of  drawing  ; but,  in  fact,  they 
are  drawn  exactly  as  the  painter  saw  them,  and  one  hand 
did  not  appear  to  him  any  larger  than  the  other.  Here, 
again,  the  perspective,  though  really  correct,  is  apparently 
false.  How  is  this  to  be  explained? 

I thiuk  that  an  answer  will  be  fouud  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  spot  from  which  a picture  can  be  so  seen 
that  it  will  give  a correct  impression  of  the  original ; that 
spot,  namely,  at  which  the  artist’s  eye  or  the  lens  was 
placed  when  the  picture  was  takcu.  If,  for  instance,  after 
drawing  a landscape  upon  a glass  at  a given  distance  in 
front  of  his  eye,  the  painter,  without  moving  his  eye,  places 
the  glass  nearer  to  or  further  from  it,  or  to  one  side,  the 
lines  in  the  picture  no  longer  correspond  with  those  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  picture  gives  him  a different  impression 
from  that  which  it  produces  when  it  was  seen  from  the 
original  spot. 

{To  be  continued.) 



CAUSES  OF  FEEBLE  PRINTS. 

BT  CHARLES  WALDACK.* 

Du-rino  the  period  of  dry  and  cold  weather  this  winter,  I 
received  from  several  sources  a number  of  untoned  pictures, 
which  looked  as  if  the  paper  was  imperfectly  silvered. 
Several  ot  the  senders  stated  that  the  paper  had  been  floated 
long  enough,  and  that  the  solution  was  sufficiently  strong. 
It  struck  me  that  probably  the  defect  was  due  not  to  a 
scarcity  of  fine  nitrate  of  silvei,  but  to  the  exceeding  dry- 
ness of  the  paper,  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrate  by  the  light.  To  test  this  matter,  I slightly 
dampened  the  paper  on  which  the  spotted  pictures  had 
been  made,  by  holding  it  for  a few  moments  over  warm 
water,  and  then  laid  it  under  a negative  in  the  light.  The 
result  was,  another  print,  full  of  vigour,  and  free  from  spots. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  all  the  samples  I 
had  (ten  or  twelve)  with  the  same  result,  thus  proving  my 
surmise  to  be  correct. 

A few  days  ago,  a dealer  in  photographic  materials  re- 
ceived back  a quantity  of  albuminized  paper,  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  worthless.  Accompanying  it  were 
several  prints  which  had  the  same  appearance  as  those  I 
mentioned  before.  Being  tested,  however,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  others,  the  spots  appeared  in  the  new  print,  thus 
proving  that  there  was  a real  absence  of  silver  here.  The 
irir.ts  were  then  floated  again,  and,  being  again  exposed  to 
ight,  the  paper  was  found  to  be  of  good  quality,  printing 
vigorously  and  without  spots.  Years  ago,  photographers 
used  to  float  their  albumen  paper  fromt  hree  to  five  minutes ; 
now  the  manufacturers  of  albumen  paper  are  so  persistently 
recommending  short  floating,  to  avoid  discolouration,  that 
some  photographers  have  run  in  the  opposite  extreme. 


(fcamsponbeute. 

GOLDEN  SYRUP,  DEVELOPERS,  PLATE-BOXES 
ALBUMEN  COATINGS. 

Dear  Sir, — We  amateurs,  who,  during  the  summer  holi- 
day, knew  the  enjoyment  of  a fine  day  in  the  field  with  the 
wet— holding  the  dry,  nevertheless,  in  reserve — have  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  some  most  helpful  suggestions  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  News. 

A good  while  ago  you  relieved  us  of  a prodigious  burden, 
y replacing,  in  our  tent  furniture,  all  the  intensifying  and 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


fixing  materials  by  a bottle  of  diluted  golden  syrup;  and, 
more  reccutly,  by  giving  Mr.  Carl  Meinerth's  formula  for 
iron  development,  you  have  conferred  a very  great  boon  on 
field  workers.  The  development  under  this  formula  is  really 
excellent — no  hurry  in  the  application,  quietly  poured  on, 
and  not  a drop  need  go  over  the  edge  of  the  plate,  while 
the  result  is,  under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances,  a 
good  printing  negative,  with  a fine  bloom,  without 
intensi  lier. 

I wish  I could  show  my  brother  amateurs  a new  kind  of 
plate-box  I have  had  made  for  tent  work  uuder  the  above 
conditions  — no  grooves,  great  facility  in  stowing  away 
the  negative,  and  absolute  safety  in  the  carriage,  with  about 
one-half  the  thickness  required  for  grooved  boxes.  I need 
hardly  describe  tlie  luxury  of  this,  with  large  plates  {e-g., 
12  by  10)  especially.  I may  add,  that  by  a very  simple  con- 
trivance, by  which  the  one  side  of  the  box  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  I carry  out  my  clean  plates  on  the  one  side, 
and  bring  back  the  negatives  on  the  other,  and  yet  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  box  is  as  above. — 1 am,  dear  sir,  very 
gratefully,  Amateur. 

Edinburgh.  June  5th,  1869. 

PS. — Let  all  careful  workers  take  to  the  coating  of  plates 
with  albumen.  A very  simple  method  of  doiug  an  otherwise 
troublesome  job  is  : Place  the  plate  upon  the  stand,  levelled  ; 
pour  a good  circle  of  albumen  on  the  middle  of  the  plate  ; 
take  a glass  rod,  and,  gently  touching  the  surface,  lead  the 
albumen  round,  and  pour  oil'  at  one  corner.  Very  quickly 
don-,  and  with  care,  not  a trace  on  the  other  side. 


COPAL  FOR  NEGATIVE  VARNISH. 

Sir, — I notice  in  a contemporary  a letter  recommending 
the  use  of  copal  in  negative  varnishes,  and  the  writer  says  he 
was  led  to  try  it  from  the  fact  that  the  varnish  on  carriages 
does  not  crack,  and  that  copal  varnish  is  used  to  carriages. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  caution  photographers  against  the 
two  errors  in  this  statement  ? Copal  varnish  is  by  no  means 
universally  used  for  carriages,  as  “ white  hard  ” is  cheaper, 
and  is  preferred  by  many.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief 
defect  of  copal  is  its  tendency  to  crack.  It  is  very  hard  and 
very  brilliant,  and,  where  it  is  required  to  be  rubbed  down 
to  apply  several  coatings  and  get  an  enamel-like  surface, 
Lothing  is  finer.  But  it  has  always  a tendency  to  crack, 
and  is  never  safe.  It  cracks  on  coach  panels;  it  cracks  on 
pictures  on  canvas  ; ami  it  cracks  on  pictures  on  panel.  I 
am  afraid  the  suggestion  has  been  made  without  experience; 
but  it  would  be  a pity  if  any  one  were  misled  with  it  — Yours 
truly,  A Painter. 


THE  COLLODION  DISCUSSION. 

Sir, — The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  ‘‘Echoes  of  the 
Month”  in  your  last  number  has  misunderstood  the  gist  of 
the  pyroxyline  controversy,  into  which  we  have  been  re- 
luctautly  dragged  by  the  reckless  and  unsupported  asser- 
tions of  rival  manufacturers.  They  ostensibly  directed 
their  observations  against  Mr.  Hardwich,  but  virtually 
against  us.  Although  your  contributor  expresses  himself 
in  very  flattering  terms  towards  us,  he  is  unjust  towards  Mr 
Hardwich,  and  otherwise  conveys  to  your  readers  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

Allow  us  once  more  to  state  emphatically,  and  to  remind 
your  contributor,  that  we  have  made  no  modification  what- 
ever in  Mr.  llardwich’s  formula  for  manufacturing  the 
pyroxyline  used  in  our  collodion;  and  we  adhere  to  that 
formula  for  the  best  of  reasons;  because,  after  carefully 
trying  innumerable  experiments,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing an  equally  good  article,  at  a cheaper  rate,  in  colder 
acids,  we  entirely  failed  in  doing  so. 

The  only  modifications  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
beneficially  in  Hardwich ’s  formula  for  collodion  are  in  the 
compounding  of  the  bromo-iodizing  solutions,  and,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  proportions  and  strength  of  solvents,  so  as  to 
render  our  collodions  better  suited  for  special  purposes 
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These  modifications,  we  need  scarcely  remind  your  con- 
tributor, formed  no  part  of  the  pyroxyline  dispute  to  which 
he  refers. 

In  justice  to  us  we  trust  you  will  insert  this  explanation 
in  your  next  number. — Yours,  &c.. 

W.  W.  Rouen  asd  Co. 

180,  Strand,  W.C.,  June  7th , 18G9. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  inserting  the  letter  of  our  corre- 
spondents in  correction  of  any  real  or  supposed  error  which 
may  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  We  fail,  however,  to 
see  in  what  our  contributor  has  conveyed  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  subject  in  dispute,  inasmuch  as  he  entered  into  no 
question  of  detail  at  all,  but  merely  condemned,  by  implica- 
tion, one  manufacturer  for  endeavouring  to  draw  another  into 
a statement  of  his  mode  of  manufacture,  the  matter  being  one 
less  of  public  than  of  trade  interest.  Our  contributor  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  on  the  point  in  discussion;  but  although 
it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  question  of  temperature 
in  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline,  our  correspondents  know 
that  such  a question  could  not  be  satisfactorily  discussed  > 
without  giving  it  a wider  range.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  I 
pyroxyline  without  some  relation  to  the  salts  with  which  it 
is  employed  ; and  the  confession  of  a modification  in  the 
salts  employed  has  a very  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole 
question.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  here ; but  we  may  suggest,  that  as  rumour  has 
freely  spoken  of  other  modifications  which  Messrs.  Rouch 
have  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  the  collodion,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  not  merely  whether  they  ad- 
here to  the  high  temperature,  but  whether  they  follow  in 
all  respects  the  formula  of  Mr.  Hardwich  in  making 
pyroxyline,  using  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, as  well  as  the  same  temperature.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, because  we  have  heard  so  many  capable  practical  men 
declare  that  they  have  failed  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
that  formula.  We  hold  that  no  one  has  a right  to  ask  a 
manufacturer  to  publish  details  of  his  operations  in  manu- 
facturing a speciality,  and  only  suggest  these  questions 
because  our  correspondents  seem  anxious  that  no  misunder- 
standing should  exist  as  regards  their  formula:. — Ed.] 


SPIRITUAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — As  a subscriber  to  the  Photographic  News,  and 
anxious  that  something  further  should  be  known  of  both 
Bides  of  the  question  in  reference  to  spiritual  photographs, 
I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  kindly  permit  a few  obser- 
vations in  reference  to  such. 

The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  News  designates 
those  photographs  produced  by  Mr.  Mumler,  of  New  York — 
which  he  claims  as  photographs  of  spritual  beings — as  a 
“ miserable  hoax  and,  instead  of  arriving  at  such  conclu- 
sion from  the  evidence  elicited  during  the  trial,  assumes 
that  such  must  be  the  case  because  imitations  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  and  well-known  means. 

Now  if  the  existence  of  a spiritual  being  is  admitted  at 
all,  and  that  such  has  become  visible,  I.  for  one,  cannot  see 
the  impossibility  of  a photograph  being  taken  ; and  if  we 
believe  the  statement  recorded  in  the  Bible,  who  will  deny 
the  possibility  of  photographing  the  angels  who  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  partook  of  food,  and  conversed  with  him  for 
a considerable  time  ? 

But,  in  reference  to  the  subject  at  issue,  permit  me,  for 
the  infoimation  and  satisfaction  of  those  who  peruse  the 
Photographic  News,  to  offer  a very  brief  summary  of  the 
evidence,  as  given  before  Judge  Dowling,  by  two  or  three 
of  the  numerous  witnesses  examined  in  the  case,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Elmer  Terry  testified  that  he  had  a picture  taken  by 
Mr.  Mumler,  on  which  there  appeared  a picture  of  his  son, 
who  had  died  twenty  years  ago.  He  continued : “ The 
resemblance  was  good.  My  son  never  had  a picture  taken 
while  alive.” 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Fanshaw  (cross-examined  by  Mr.  Geary)  ; 


The  picture  has  been  recognized  by  all  his  relatives  as  the 
form  of  his  mother.  She  has  been  dead  twenty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Livermore  : — Q.  “ Who  is  the  figure  in 
the  picture?”  A.  "It  is  my  wife.  She  died  eight  years 
ago.  it  is  unmistakable.  The  recognition  was  perfect,  not 
only  with  myself,  but  with  all  my  friends.” 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Gurney,  707,  Broadway,  testified:  “I  have 
been  a photographer  twenty. eight  years.  I witnessed 
Mumler's  process.  I weut  to  scrutinize  everything,  and 
could  find  nothing  which  savoured  of  fraud  or  trickery.” 

I may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Mumler  was  invited  to  the 
establishment  of  another  photographer,  Mr  W.  P.  Slee,  and 
that  the  spiritual  photographs  were  produced  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision,  with  his  own  apparatus,  glasses,  and 
chemicals. 

Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
photographers  of  New  York,  and  the  evidence  of  others — 
who,  it  is  stated,  could  be  produced  by  the  hundred — who 
have  identified  the  genuineness  of  the  likenesses  as  that  of 
some  of  their  departed  relatives  and  friends;  facts  which 
settle  the  question  of  trickery  or  fraud,  and  reach  im- 
measurably beyond  the  imitations  of  spiritual  photographs 
by  the  ordinary  methods. 

The  possibility  of  photographing  spirits,  although  ap- 
pearing as  absurd  and  impossible  as  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth  and  many  other  great  scientific  and  philosophic 
truths  once  did  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  may  now  be  permitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  age 
requiring  demonstration  and  proof— an  age  which  has  come 
almost  to  the  verge  of  bitter  unbelief  in  the  spiritual ; and 
who  thus,  by  such  simple  and  tangible  means,  may  get 
satisfactory  and  positive  proof  of  those  things  so  intimately 
interwoveu  and  connected  with  the  future  existence  and 
being  of  man. — I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edm.  S.  Lauder. 

32,  Jf  eszmorcland  Street,  Dublin,  7th  June,  1869. 

[Our  correspondent  mistakes  the  purport  of  our  remarks 
on  “ spirit  photographs  ” altogether,  if  he  thinks  we  condemn 
or  deride  a thing  because  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  present 
knowledge.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  give  up  our 
belief  in  spiritual  existences,  but  almost  as  sorry  to  be 
brought  to  believe  that  spiritual  existences  lent  themselves 
to  many  of  the  meaningless  trickeries  associated  with  what 
is  called  modern  “spiritualism.”  Our  conviction  of  the 
production  of  “ spirit  photographs  ” being  a hoax  is  based 
on  the  preponderance  of  evidence.  No  imposture  of  any 
kind  in  the  whole  history  of  imposture  and  delusion  was 
ever  palmed  off  on  mankind  without  presenting  something 
in  the  shape  of  evidence,  or  without  finding  some  to  accept 
the  evidence,  and  many  to  say  that  they  could  not  refute  it. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence,  in  our  conviction,  tended  to 
prove  the  imposture,  and  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute,  consisting  of  men  of  science  and 
amateur  and  professional  photographers,  passed  a resolution 
stating  their  conviction  that  the  investigation  before  Judge 
Dowling  had  proved  the  photographs  to  be  the  result  of 
trickery.  The  Judge  himself  said  he  was  “ morally  con- 
vinced that  trickery  and  fraud  were  used,”  but  that  the 
evidence  did  not  establish  the  matter  legally  so  as  to  justify 
a conviction.  We  have  seen  some  of  Mumler’s  “ spirit 
photographs,”  which  have  been  declared  to  be  good  portraits 
of  deceased  persons,  but  which  we  positively  aver  to  have 
been  dim  smudges,  which  only  the  liveliest  imagination 
could  invest  with  resemblance  of  any  kind,  and  possessing 
much  less  definite  character  than  a black  silhouette.  When 
we  were  told  that  the  indistinct  smudges  were  likenesses, 
we  could  only  say  that  the  judgment  of  persons  declaring 
such  things  likenesses  had  no  weight  or  value  whatever. 
Finally,  let  our  correspondent  understand  that  we  do  not 
say  that  spirits  could  not  be  photographed ; but  we  say 
that  any  object  of  which  an  image  could  be  projected  by 
the  lens  on  the  sensitive  plate  could,  we  think,  at  the  same 
time  be  seen  by  the  human  eye — a condition  not  usually 
supposed  to  pertain  to  spiritual  existences  in  our  day. — Ed.] 
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^korccbinp  of  Societies. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

T he  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  ult..  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,  the  President,  Mr.  O.  H.  Green,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  had  been  read  and 
passed, 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
graphic Society,  offering  to  exchange  specimens,  which  some 
members  present  expressed  n willingness  to  do. 

The  photographic  excursion  to  Gresford  on  tho  12th  ultimo 
was  remarked  upon  by  several  members.  The  day  was  line, 
the  results  were,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and  a number  of 
prints  taken  from  tho  negatives  were  shown,  Messrs.  Hender- 
son, Wilson,  Phipps,  Forrest,  and  others  being  tho  principal 
exhibitors. 

There  were  on  the  table,  in  addition,  a number  of  leaf  prints, 
by  Mr.  Murray. 

A photoscope,  an  invention  intended  to  exhibit  microscopic 
objects  magnified  1,200  times,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Forrest, 
who  thought  it  might  be  applied  to  photographic  purposes. 

The  following  question,  taken  from  the  box,  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Forrest : — For  a medium-sized  negative,  is  plate  glass 
preferable  to  polished  crown  ? 

Mr.  Forrest  said  that  up  to  tho  size  of  9 by  7 polished 
crown  glass  was  tho  best ; beyond  that  size  the  irregularities 
of  surface  made  it  objectionable,  otherwise  its  natural  and  non- 
absorbent surface  gave  it  the  advantage.  For  large  sizes 
patent  plate  glass  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Green  then  read  a paper  “ On  Exposure  ” (see  p.  271), 
and  alluded  to  his  experience  with  collodio-bromido  plates.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Green  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Forrest. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  exhibited  the  results  of  varied  exposures  of 
collodio-bromido  plates — ono  plate  having  received  one  and  a- 
h.alf  minute,  a second  five  minutes,  and  a third  twenty-one 
minutes.  In  cacli  case  tho  result  was  good,  the  proportion  of 
developer  being  somewhat  altered  to  suit  tho  requirements  of 
each. • 

Mr.  Wilson  called  attention  to  the  toning  solution  of  the 
double  salt  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  recommended  by 
MM.  Barreswill  and  Davanne.  He  had  had  two  years’  ex- 
perience with  it,  and  for  economy,  range  of  tone,  and  sim- 
plicity, it  possessed  peculiar  advantages.  Tho  formula  is  as 
follows : — 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  15  grains 

Water  ...  40  ounces 

Chalk  or  whiting  00  to  75  grains 

It  is  ready  the  following  day,  and  keeps  well.  Each  whole 
sheet  toned  will  require  half  a-grain  of  tho  gold  salt,  and 
this  may  bo  conveniently  added  by  using  two  drachms  of  a 
stock  solution  of  fifteen  grains  in  seven  and  a-half  ounces  of 
water. 

Mr.  Henderson  again  called  tho  attention  of  members  to 
tho  value  of  gum  as  a preservative,  as  mentioned  in  his  paper 
of  tho  previous  month. 

His  remarks  were  confirmed  generally  by  Mr.  Phipps. 

Two  photographic  excursions  wore  resolved  upon — ono  to 
Hartford  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  ono  to  tho  Valley  of  the 
Weaver  on  a date  to  be  arranged.  For  the  latter  trip  Mr. 
lliggin  kindly  promised  the  uso  of  a steamer  to  convey  tho 
party  to  Northwich. 

Mr.  Henderson  gave  notice  that  ho  should  at  tho  next 
meeting  propose  an  excursion  to  Bettws-y-Coed  in  July. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


French  Photographic  Society. 

A meetino  of  tho  Society  was  held  on  tho  7th  ult.,  M. 
Balard,  President,  in  tho  chair. 

M.  Froment  exhibited  to  tho  Society  three  positive  prinjs 
obtained  by  means  of  a process  said  to  bo  simpler,  cheaper,  and 
more  rapid  than  the  ordinary  method.  M.  Froment  operates 
without  a silver  bath,  and  has  recourso  to  no  development  or 
subsequent  intensifying  after  exposure  to  light.  More  definite 
information  on  tho  subject  was  not  given. 


The  Society  resolved  that  a further  explanation  of  tho  pro- 
cess should  bo  demanded  of  M.  Froment. 

Tho  «amo  decision  was  arrived  at  in  regard  to  a communica- 
tion from  M.  Mahcony.  who,  in  forwarding  some  specimens, 
announced  that  they  had  boon  prepared  by  a new  process, 
based  upon  tho  employment  of  carbouato  of  lime  and  nitrate  of 
copper. 

M.  Sarony  presented  somo  copies  of  his  photo-crayon 
portraits,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  being 
described. 

M.  Unterneger,  of  Trente,  forwarded  a few  photographs 
coated  with  varnish  which  is  staled  to  be  endowed  with  such 
protective  qualities  that  pictures  treated  with  it  might  remain 
twelve  hours  under  water  without  suffering  injuriously. 

M.  Blanc,  fils,  addressed  a communication  to  tho  Society 
in  reference  to  the  addition  of  skies  to  stereoscopic  pictures. 

M.  Clement  Sans  described  a method  of  preserving  nega- 
tives from  which  large  numbers  of  impressions  are  taken. 

M.  Davanne  read  tho  following  letter,  which  had  boon 
addressod  to  him  by  Mr.  Blair  : — “ I have  read  in  tho  photo- 
graphic journals  an  account  of  a communication  made  by  you 
at  tho  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  in 
which  you  claim  for  M.  Marion  the  priority  ot  employment  of 
albuminized  paper  as  a transport  for  carbon  pictures.  I desire 
to  inform  you  that  I adopted  (or,  rather,  discovered)  this  mode 
o transfer,  which  I havo  practised  and  published  as  far  back 
as  tho  year  18G1-.  A reference  to  an  article  on  this  subject 
insertod  by  mo  in  tho  Photographic  Notes  for  the  month  of 
August,  1861,  will  bear  out  this  statement.  I would  also 
remark  that  I have  practised  and  published  ray  method  of 
transfer  by  means  of  coagulated  albumen  in  the  year  1867,  as 
may  bo  seen  hy  reference  to  an  article  published  in  the  Notes 
of  the  15th  June,  1807.  It  is  easy  to  judge,  therefore,  from 
these  dates,  that  neither  M.  Marion  nor  Si.  Jeanrenaud  are  in 
a position  to  claim  the  priority  of  invention  ; both  these  gen- 
tlemen have  simply  followed  the  course  indicated  by  myself,  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  already  been  done  in  England  with 
regard  to  tho  subject.” 

At  the  closo  of  this  communication  M.  Davanne  observed 
that  the  dates  established  a decisive  claim  in  favour  of  Mr.  Blair. 

M.  Gobert  added  that  M.  Jeanrenaud,  in  describing  his  pro- 
cess, had  avoided  tho  preference  of  all  claims  in  regard  to 
priority  of  discovery. 

M.  Edwards,  of  London,  addressed  a letter,  describing  modi- 
fications of  the  carbon  process,  the  principal  point  being  the 
preparation  of  the  transfer  material  by  floating  upon  a solution 
of  gelatine  to  which  alum  had  been  added. 

M.  Aimb  Girard  remarked  that,  by  a strango  coincidence, 
M.  Despaquis  had  also  addressed  to  tho  Society,  in  March  and 
April,  tho  details  of  a trauster  process  involving  the  uso  of 
gelatine  and  alum. 

M.  Puech  called  attention  to  tho  use  to  which  the  metal 
roller  (employed  in  carbon  printing)  may  be  employed  for  ordin- 
ary mounting  purposes. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholes  described  a singular  fact  ob- 
served by  him  whilst  recently  varnishing  negatives.  He  found 
that  on  applying  the  varnish  to  one  of  his  films  the  latter  dis- 
appeared altogether  ; ho  thereupon  used  an  older  varnish,  and 
this  ho  found  to  bo  without  injurious  action  upon  tho  negative. 

M.  Davanne  stated  that  a similar  accident  had  once  happened 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  to  tho  varnish,  but  to  tho  pyroxyline  in 
the  collodion,  that  he  attributed  tho  destruction  of  the  film. 
Certain  pyroxylincs  are  soluble  in  alcohol  alone,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  resist  tho  action  of  alcoholic  varnishes ; tho  reason 
why  tho  old  varnishes  of  M.  Villocholes  left  tho  imago  intact 
was,  that  the  alcohol  was  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  dissolve 
aw'ay  tho  collodion  film. 

M.  Lauleiue  announced  that  tho  photographic  exhibition 
was  opened  officially  on  tho  1st  May,  and  that  tho  Woodbury- 
type  process  wa3in  daily  operation  in  the  centre  of  tho  budding. 

M.  Ducos  nu  IIauron  addressed  a letter  relative  to  a new 
process  of  heliochromy,  of  which  he  forwarded  specimens. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholes  submitted  a new  description 
of  paper  suitable  as  a substitute  for  albuminized  paper.  llo 
stated  that  tho  irregularity  of  tho  results  obtained  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  albuminized  papers  had  led  to  various  materials 
being  experimented  with,  with  a view  to  their  substitution. 
The  pictures  ho  exhibited  had  been  prepared  by  employing  a 
paper  in  which  the  gelatine  sizing  had  been  completely  coagu- 
lated, thus  causing  tho  imajre  to  bo  entirely  superficial,  and  to 
possoss  a solidity  which  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  removed 
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by  any  subsequent  washing  or  friction.  Tho  material  was,  in 
fact,  a glazed  chloride  paper,  rondered  sensitive  by  means  of  a 
very  weak  silver  bath,  tho  prints  being  toned  for  a short  timo 
only  in  an  ordinary  hut  worn  out  gold  solution.  Tho  advan- 
tages of  employing  paper  of  this  description  are.  that  greater 
regularity  is  possible  in  the  appearance  of  tho  prints,  that  less 
silver  and  gold  are  used,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  sensitize  the 
paper  some  time  in  advance. 

An  apparatus  denominated  Microscope  solaire  portatif  ct 
photographique,  manufactured  by  M.  de  Tournernino,  was  ex- 
hibited and  described  by  M.  Borie.  It  may  be  used  for  various 
purposes  : for  enlarging,  for  micro-photography,  for  astronomical 
photography,  as.  a solar  microscope,  &c. 

A portable  laboratory  and  camera,  invented  by  M.  Jonte,  was 
likowiso  exhibited,  and  the  dotails  thereof  explained  ; it  was 
an  American  invention  for  working  tho  wot  process  in  tho  field. 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 


North  London  Photographic  Associatiox. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Myddel- 
ton  Hall  on  tho  evening  of  Wednesday,  Juno  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
Wharton  Simpson  in  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  a previous  meoting  wero  read  and  confirmed. 

A lottor  was  road  from  tho  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tho 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  proposing  a system  of  ex- 
change of  photographs.  Tho  subject  was  postponed  for  con- 
sideration or  action  during  the  noxt  session. 

Mr.  Griggs  showed  some  fine  examples  of  photo-lithography 
produced  by  himself,  and  some  by  Tessio  du  Motay,  Marie,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  a zirconia  cylinder  and  a magnesia 
cylinder,  intended  for  burning  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light 
instead  of  the  ordinary  lime  cylindor.  In  answer  to  questions, 
Mr.  Taylor  said  that  the  zirconia  light  was  iuferior  in  actinic 
power  to  tho  lime  light,  being  slightly  redder  in  colour.  Tho 
magnesia  cylinder  gavo  a better  light  than  the  zirconia  light, 
but  still  not  quite  so  good  for  photographic  purposes  as  tho  lime 
light.  Tho  advantage  to  be  derived  from  tho  use  of  a cylinder 
of  zirconia,  or  ono  of  magnesia,  was  that  either  of  them  was  very 
durable,  and  did  not  require  constant  renewal  like  tho  lime 
light. 

Mr.  Calloway  exhibited  some  prints  produced,  ho  said,  by 
a modification  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  collodio-chloride  process.  It 
consisted  in  adding  kaolin  to  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and 
applying  it  to  plain  glass  or  mica.  The  white  material  thus 
added  produced  a white  film,  giving  a picture,  after  printing 
in  the  usual  way,  with  a fine  dead  white  surface,  possessing 
many  excellent  qualities.  He  also  exhibited  soma  fino  prints 
on  paper  prepared  with  gelatine  instead  of  albumen,  and  some 
good  examples  of  printing  on  Durand's  permanent  sensitive 
albuminized  paper. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  somo  votes  of  thanks, 
and  a discussion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  good  papers 
and  interesting  mootings  during  noxt  session,  tho  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  tho  first  Wednesday  in  October. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  monthly  mooting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  tho 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, Juno  8th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisiier,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society;  Mr.  Frederick  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ackland. 

Mr.  Spiller  (Hon.  Sec.)  read  a brief  paper  on  tho  Protection 
of  Photographs  by  the  Process  of  Parchmentizing  the  Papor  on 
which  they  were  Produced,  and  exhibited  somo  of  the  prints 
which  had  been  treated  in  this  way  twelve  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  expressed  a 
conviction  that  the  results  exhibited  gavo  the  subject  consider- 
able interest,  and  suggested  that  such  a means  of  securing 
permanency  was  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  members  to  some  fine 
collodio-albumen  specimens  by  Mr.  Davis  ; to  some  fine  prints, 
by  different  processes  of  mechanical  printing,  by  Mr.  Dallas; 
to  a fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Wright,  from  a negativo  by  Dr. 
Diamond,  printed  by  Mr.  Eliot ; and  to  an  unusually  fine  selec- 
tion of  prints,  by  Mr.  F.  Goode,  taken  during  his  recent  Eastern 
tour 


Mr.  Johnson  then  proceeded  to  a practical  exposition  of  his 
mode  of  carbon  printing,  mounting,  developing,  transferring, 
&c.,  with  celerity  and  certainty  a number  of  very  excellent  car- 
bon prints  in  the  presence  of  tho  members. 

After  a vote  of  thanks,  proposed  in  complimentary  terms  by 
tho  Chairman,  and  a response  from  Mr.  Johnson, 

The  Secretary  read  a paper  on  Hie  Gum-Gallic  Process  of 
Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  which  was  illustrated  by  some  excel- 
lent negatives  by  the  process. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  response  to  an  invitation  by  tho  Chairman, 
said  he  had  but  little  to  add  to  tho  paper,  which  was  a clear 
exposition  of  the  process.  It  was  a very  certain  and  a very 
easy  process.  Having  tried  a large  number  of  dry  processes  ho 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  the  best  he  had  tried.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  so  quick  as  the  wet  process,  requiri  ig  doublo 
the  exposure  ; but  it  kept  for  months,  either  beforo  or  after 
exposure,  without  deterioration,  and  then  developed  without 
blemish  or  spot.  The  only  difficulty  he  had  experienced  was 
with  regard  to  tho  substratum:  india-rubber  solution,  he  fearod, 
decomposed,  and  white  spots  appeared,  which  were,  he  was 
satisfied,  traceable  fo  the  substratum.  He  had  not  tried 
coagulated  albumen;  but  tho  uncoagulated  was  prejudicial,  both 
to  tho  bath  and  tho  negative,  having  a tendency  to  retard 
development  and  produce  fog,  and  it  also  caused  blisters.  Tho 
unprepared  plate  was  better  tliau  this,  for  although  tho  film 
becamo  loose  and  was  practically  one  large  blister  held  by  tho 
edges,  it  did  not  produce  blisters  proper. 

Mr.  F.  Eliot  suggested  the  uso  of  tho  material  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  had  recently  spoken,  namoly,  gelatiuo  coagulated  with 
alum. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  might  bo  tried,  but  probably  tho  sulphate 
of  alumina  might  produce  somo  chemical  action. 

Mr.  Eliot,  referring  to  the  decomposition  of  india-rubber, 
referred  to  an  album  of  Dr.  Diamond’s  he  had  recently  seen,  in 
which  the  prints,  having  boon  mounted  with  india-rubber,  wore 
now  all  loose,  and  also  stained  and  brown  from  the  india- 
rubber. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Spiller,  and  a vote  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  somo  magnificont  enamels 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  then  adjournod  tho  meeting  until 
November  9th,  when  an  exhibition  meeting  would  bo  again 
held,  to  which  he  hoped  all  would  contribute. 

o 

&alk  m ibt  Stubio. 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — Tho  annual 
exhibition  of  this  Society  will,  wo  understand,  open  on  tho  27th 
of  August,  just  after  tho  close  of  tho  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  in  Exeter,  affording  facilities  for  members  to  visit 
Cornwall.  Tho  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition amongst  photographers,  and  tho  arrangements  which 
concern  them: — For  Professional  Photographers — 1.  For  tho 
best  portrait  or  group,  a si  ver  modal; — 2.  For  the  best  land- 
scape, a silver  medal  ; — 3.  For  the  second  best  portrait  or 
group,  a bronze  medal ; — 4.  For  tho  second  best  landscape,  a 
bronzo  medal.  Tho  judges  may,  at  their  discretion,  award  a 
certain  number  of  extra  bronze  medals.  Tho  prints  must  bo 
untouched  by  hand.  If  vignetted,  a full  printed  picturo  to  bo 
enclosed  for  the  inspection  of  tho  judges.  Competitors  may 
exhibit  pictures  in  each  class,  but  no  competitor  to  take  moro 
than  ono  medal.  Portraits  and  photographs  must  bo  sent 
direct  to  tho  exhibition,  fully  addressed  to  “ Tho  Royal  Corn- 
wall Polytechnic  Exhibition,  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth.” 
Any  furthei  information  may  bo  obtained,  personally  or  by 
letter,  on  application  to  W.  P.  Dymond,  A.  L.  Fox.  Hon 
Secretaries,  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens, 
of  Falmouth,  under  whoso  charge  this  department  was  for- 
merly placed,  has  no  longer  an  official  connection  with  tho 
Society,  but,  in  a letter  to  us,  states  that  as  a resident  he  w ill 
have  pleasure  in  being  of  service  to  any  brother  photographer 
who  may  contemplate  exhibiting. 

Second-hand  Apparatus. — In  our  advertising  columns  a 
sale  of  second-hand  apparatus,  Ac.,  is  announced  for  the  15th, 
at  Puttick  and  Simpson’s,  Leicester  Square,  which  will  pro- 
bably interest  many  of  our  readers,  the  offeefs  having  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professional  photographers,  re- 
cently deceased. 
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Poisoning  by  Cyanide  op  Potassium. — A melancholy  in- 
stance of  poisoning  bj  cyanide  of  potassium  has  just  occurred 
in  Dublin.  Tho  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  upon  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Frederick  Darley  Grattan  Guinness  estab- 
lished that  his  death  was  caused  by  cyanide  of  potassium 
being  substituted  for  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a tonic  stimu- 
lant prescribed  for  him  to  relieve  heart  disease,  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.  The  poison  had  been  placed  in  the  dispensing 
bottle  bearing  the  label  “ Carbonate  of  Ammonia.”  Tho  dose 
taken  by  Mr.  Guinness  was  more  than  sufficient  to  kill  the 
strongest  man  Immediately  he  had  swallowed  it,  he  exclaimed, 
“ I am  choking  1 ” and  was  dead  before  medical  assistance 
arrived.  It  was  proved  that  on  Friday  evening,  owing  to  hurry 
of  business,  the  ammonia  bottle  was  given  to  be  refilled  to  a 
young  lad,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  employed  as  a store- 
keeper in  the  establishment,  and  he,  unfortunately,  filled  it 
from  a jar  containing  the  cyanide,  which  closely  resembled  that 
in  which  the  ammonia  was  kept,  and  which,  in  contravention 
ot  very  stringent  rules  for  tho  care  of  dangerous  drugs,  had 
been  left  out  unlabelled. 

Silvering  Cast  Iron. — M.  Bcettger  recommends  the  use 
of  a bath  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — Fifteen  grms.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  250  grms.  of  water,  and  30 
grms.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added  ; when  the  solution 
is  complete,  tho  liquid  is  poured  into  750  grms.  of  water  wherein 
15  grms.  of  common  salt  have  been  previously  dissolved.  Tho 
cast  iron  intended  to  bo  silvered  by  this  solution  should,  after 
having  been  well  cleaned,  be  placed  for  a few  minutes  in  a bath 
of  nitric  acid  of  F2  sp.  gr.,  just  previous  to  being  placed  in  the 
silvering  fluid. — Chemical  News. 

Fixing  Negatives. — Mr.  Carey  Lea,  referring  to  the 
recent  discussion  on  cracked  films,  says  : — “ As  some  have 
complained  of  the  destruction  of  negatives  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  by  time,  a correspondent  of  the  News  brings 
forward  a case  in  which  a set  of  negatives,  ten  years  old,  fixed 
with  hypo,  were  found  in  excellent  order.  No  possible  danger 
can  arise  from  fixing  with  hyposulphite,  if  it  be  perfectly 
washed,  and  this  washing  out  will  always  require  a certain 
time,  no  matter  how  rapid  the  current  of  water  may  be.  When 
water  is  scarce,  so  that  a stream  cannot  be  kept  up  for  the 
needful  time  (five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  size),  it  is  better 
to  distribute  the  water  into  four  or  five  pans,  and  let  the  nega- 
tive lie  five  or  ten  minutes  in  each  in  succession.  The  last 
pan,  or  even  two  pans  of  one  negative,  might  bo  used  to  begin 
the  next  with.  Where  a stream  is  used,  of  course  particular 
care  must  be  taken  that  a ripple  forms  on  every  part  of  the  film, 
to  make  suro  that  the  water  is  everywhere  in  active  motion. 
Even  with  this  precaution,  however,  time  is  needed,  because 
the  film  is  not  like  blotting-paper,  for  which  solutions  can  be 
‘ displaced,’  but  it  is  like  membrane,  from  which  liquids  must 
bo  removed  by  osmose,  which  is  always  far  slower  in  its  action 
than  displacement.” 

o 

fcrcsjjoabcnts. 


E.  I).  S. — The  cause  of  the  albumen  being  dissolved  from  the  paper 
by  the  silver  bath  is  the  weakness  of  the  latter.  In  using  a weak 
bath  1 ike  that  you  describe,  especial  care  is  necessary  to  replenish 
it  with  silver  from  time  to  time,  otherwise,  when  it  becomes  a 
little  weaker  than  the  standard  strength,  it  readily  dissolves  the 
albumen.  Tho  substitution  of  about  one-sixth  of  alcohol  for  water 
is  desirable  in  a bath  as  weak  as  that  you  mention,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  replenish  with  silver  systematically,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  constant  waste  of  silver. 

Yardley  Slick. — Backing  transparencies  with  plain  white  paper 
is  not  an  infringement  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  Patent.  2.  We  cannot 
tell  you  which.  There  are  various  modes  of  preparing  the  material 
for  ornamental  corners  and  mouldings ; we  believe  that  a mixture 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  size  is  often  used.  3.  It  is  probable  that 
your  bath  requires  a little  more  acid.  Add  to  each  pint  one  drop  of 
nitric  acid.  4.  Read  an  article  on  the  Emolliotype  process,  by  Mr. 
Netterville  Briggs,  in  our  last  Year-Book,  for  full  instructions. 

Novi's. — Take  tho  starch — Glenfield  starch  is  best — and  mix  it  into 
a paste  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  cold  water ; then 
pour  boiling  water  upon  the  paste,  stirring  briskly  until  the 
right  thickness  is  attained.  About  a toaspoonful  of  powdered 
starch  will  make  a teacupful  of  paste,  as  it  swells  up  enormously, 
and  becomes  very  glutinous  on  adding  tho  boiling  water.  2.  We 


do  not  know  of  any  mode  of  protecting  tho  surface  of  Obemetter 
prints ; we  have  not  found  such  prints  peculiarly  liable  to  injury. 

3.  To  61-  drachms  of  water  add  1 J drachms  of  a saturated  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  you  will  obtain  a 30-grain  solution. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  uso  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  iron,  and  also 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  developer,  tend  to  the  production  of 
harmonious  negatives,  o.  It  is  probable  that  with  Obemetter 
paper  hypo  as  weak  as  one  in  ten  might  be  used,  but  we  generally 
use  the  ordinary  strength  of  one  in  four,  and  immerse  for  a shorter 
time.  6.  The  numbers  of  the  Fhotographic  News  containing 
L ike  Price’s  articles  on  Composition  and  Chiaroscuro  are  out  of 
print. 

George  Restall. — Undoubtedly ; but  we  presume  the  matter  is 
long  past  and  done.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success,  and 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  bereavement. 

T.  Mitchell. — We  have  not  had  any  personal  experience  with  tho 
rapid  plates  of  the  Birmingham  Dry  Flate  Company ; but  wo 
found,  when  we  tried  them  some  years  ago,  that,  when  in  good 
condition,  they  were  little  inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  wet  plates  ; 
and  in  the  recent  trial  of  various  dry  plates  by  Mr.  Gordon  and 
others,  these  plates  were  found  to  be  as  sensitive  as  wet  plates. 
We  do  not  remember  precise  particulars  of  the  developer,  but  tho 
formula  you  quote  scarcely  seems  well  suited  to  form  a good  deve- 
loper, aud  the  fact  that  it  turned  turbid  confirms  our  view.  Instead 
of  adding  8 drops  of  60-grain  plain  silver  solution  to  2 drachms  of 
30-grain  iron  solution,  we  should  not  have  commenced  with  more 
than  1 or  2 drops  at  most  of  such  a silver  solution.  After  it  had 
turned  turbid,  if  it  were  then  poured  on  the  plate,  being  somewhat 
acid  and  inert  for  development  purposes,  it  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  latent  image,  after  which  no  subsequent  application  of  deve- 
loper would  bring  out  an  image. 

R.  S. — The  probable  cause  of  the  sunken  character  of  the  image  in 
your  developed  prints  is  tho  use  of  soft,  absorbent  paper,  instead  of 
a hard,  non-absorbent  sample.  In  printing  by  development,  very 
much  depends  on  this.  We  prefer  a formula  into  which  a chloride 
enters,  as  generally  giving  a cleaner,  more  vigorous  image ; but 
with  the  formula  you  quote,  if  you  use  a hard-surfaced  paper, 
floating  it  only  a short  time  on  the  salting  solution,  a short  time 
on  the  silver  solution,  and  avoiding  over-exposure,  we  have  no 
doubt  you  will  obtain  vigorous  prints.  2.  Card  lenses  will  do  well 
for  instantaneous  stereo  work. 

J.  F.  F. — The  article  on  enlarging  in  our  last  Year-Book  is  de- 
voted rather  to  the  consideration  of  various  formula)  than  to  initial 
instructions  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  presumed  that  the  realer  knows 
how  to  set  about  the  work.  When  you  tell  us  that  you  do  not 
understand  how  to  enlarge,  without  telling  where  jour  special 
difficulty  is,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  help  you,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  you  know  of  the  subject,  and  it 
would  bo  impossible  in  this  column  to  give  you  full  instructions. 
As  a rule,  in  purchasing  a solar  camera,  you  should  receive  printed 
instructions  for  arranging  it  and  setting  about  your  work.  Wo 
may  very  briefly  indicate  what  must  be  done.  The  solar  camera 
should  be  fixed  to  tho  window  of  a room  with  a south  aspect, 
capable  of  having  all  light  excluded  except  that  passing  through 
the  camera.  The  reflector  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  throw 
the  image  of  the  sun  direct  on  the  condenser.  The  latter  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  biing  its  focus,  forming  a sharp  image  of  tho 
sun,  on  the  front  lens  of  the  enlarging  lens.  The  negative  should 
be  placed  in  its  groove,  and  an  image  thrown  on  tho  screen  placed 
at  the  proper  distance.  When  a sharp  image  is  obtained,  place  the 
sensitive  paper  on  the  screen,  expose  until  a trace  of  an  image  is 
obtained,  and  then  proceed  to  develop.  If  you  have  any  special 
difficulty  on  any  special  point,  describe  it  clearly,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  help  j'ou. 

North  and  South. — Your  general  plan  and  proportions  seem 
good.  We  should  prefer,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  have  two  or 
threo  feet  more  in  width  of  room,  and  one  or  two  feet  more  of  glass 
in  length  of  side-light,  at  least  on  the  north  side  and  top.  Tho 
angle  of  roof  will  do. 

John  Otto. — Thanks  for  the  excellent  transferred  negative  and  tho 
description  of  the  mode  of  intensifying,  which  shall  appear  in  our 
next.  Which  mode  of  transferring  ao  you  employ r A few  of 
the  Year-Books  for  1861,  1864,  1866,  1867,  are  in  print;  tho 
remainder  are,  unfortunately,  out  of  print.  We  can  let  Messrs. 
Longman  know  which  copies  are  in  print,  but  it  would  be  a simpler 
plan  to  send  them  to  you  by  book-post.  We  arc  glad  to  hear  from 
a Danish  subscriber,  and  gratified  to  know  that  the  News  has 
been  of  service  to  you.  Your  English  is  very  excellent. 

An  Amateur. — Thanks.  Tho  diagrams  have  been  sb'ghtly  reduced 
to  scale,  to  make  them  fit  our  space. 

Received  : Fepper’s  “ Cyclopoedic  Science  Simplified.” 

Several  Reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over  at  present. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  FOIl  DRY 
PLATES. 

The  admirable  negatives  shown  as  examples  of  dry-plate 
work  with  alkaline  development  by  Mr.  Howard,  at  the  last 
meeting  af  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  gave 
a peculiar  value  to  the  brief  observations  he  made  on  the 
subject  of  development  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  in  the 
Question-Box.  A general  impression  has  prevailed  amongst 
dry-plate  workers  that  alkaline  solutions  for  development 
were  especially  unsuited  to  collodio-albumen  plates,  as 
they  involved  great  risk  of  fog,  stains,  and  blisters.  The 
negatives  which  Mr.  Howard  showed  to  members  were 
produced,  however,  in  every  instance,  on  collodio-albumen 
plates,  and  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  the  alkaline  method  consisted  in  a collodio-albumen  plate 
containing  two  negatives  ; that  on  one  half  received  an  ex- 
posure of  two  minutes,  and  produced  a good  negative  by  acid 
pyrogallic  development ; the  other  half  received  an  expo- 
sure of  ten  seconds,  and  produced  a negative,  by  alkaline 
development,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  other.  One 
fact  like  this  speaks  volumes,  and  demands  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  dry-plate  photographers. 

The  plan  employed  by  Mr.  Howard  is  simple  but  metho- 
dical. and  closely  follows  the  order  of  operation  described 
by  Mr.  It.  Manners  Gordon  in  our  Year-Book  for  1868. 
He  prepares  five  solutions,  which,  for  readiness  of  reference, 
we  repeat  here  : — 

I.  A 3-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

II.  A 5-minim  solution  of  ammonia. 

Hi.  An  8-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

IV.  A 5-grain  solution  of  citric  acid. 

V.  A 10-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Of  these  he  takes,  after  moistening  the  exposed  plate, 
sufficient  of  this  pyrogallic  solution  (No.  I.)  to  cover  the 
plate,  and  adds  to  it  a few  drops  of  the  bromide  solution 
(No.  III.),  and  pours  it  over  the  film.  It  is  then  returned 
to  the  developing-cup,  and  a few  drops  of  the  ammonia 
solution  (No.  II.)  are  added,  and  the  plate  again  flooded. 
This  at  once  commences  the  development,  and  gradually 
brings  out  a phantom  image.  This  will  proceed  until  all 
detail  is  out,  but  no  intensity  will  be  acquired. 

And  here  is  the  fact  to  which  Mr.  Howard  points  as  an 
especial  advantage : development  proper  is  completed 
before  intensification  commences.  One  great  difficulty  of 
the  dry-plate  worker  has  generally  been  to  prevent  a cer- 
tain sparkling  play  of  chalky  lights  on  his  picture  : an  ab- 
sence of  the  quiet  softness  and  harmony  of  a good  wet- 
plate  photograph.  The  operation  of  intensification  has 
generally  proceeded  parri  passu  with  the  process  of  deve- 


lopment. Prolonged  application  of  the  developing  solu- 
tions has  often  been  necessary  to  get  out  the  details  in  dark 
shadows  of  foliage,  and,  with  the  peculiar  tendency  to 
aggregation  in  the  deposit  of  silver,  the  lights,  which  com- 
mence to  develop  first,  have  been  steadily  acquiring  density. 
The  remedy  has  been  to  add  silver  to  the  developer  very 
sparingly  at  the  outset ; but,  with  every  precaution,  it  would 
often  happen  that  the  lights  became  too  dense  before  the 
half-shadows  were  made  out.  Here  Mr.  Howard  points 
out  that  development  and  intensification  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  operations,  each  singly  under  control,  the  in- 
tensification not  commencing  until  development  is  com- 
plete ; and,  besides,  each  being  under  control,  each  receives 
the  photographer’s  undivided  attention  whilst  it  is  in 
progress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mode  of  applying  a little  of 
the  bromide  solution  to  the  film  in  conjunction  with  pyro- 
gallic acid  before  the  ammonia  is  added  is  found  most 
efficacious  in  preventing  fog.  The  ammonia  is  a rapid 
accelerator  of  development,  but  sometimes  its  action  is  so 
energetic  that  a trace  of  fog  is  initiated  at  the  outset  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  plate,  and  this  goes  on  increasing  as 
development  and  intensification  progress.  The  bromide 
applied  first  checks  this  tendency,  but  if  applied  in  excess, 
or  continued  for  too  long  before  the  alkaline  solution  is 
applied,  it  arrests  development  seriously,  and  sometimes 
stops  it  altogether. 

The  perfectly  developed  thin  image  having  been  brought 
out  by  the  alkaline  solutions,  intensification  proper  begins, 
and,  to  make  it  safe  and  avoid  risk  of  fog,  the  plate  is  not 
only  well  washed,  but  it  is  flooded  with  the  citric  acid 
solution  (No.  IV.).  And  now  a somewhat  novel  principle 
of  intensification  commences.  Increased  density  is  ob- 
tained by  the  simple  application  of  a mixture  of  citric  acid 
solution  and  the  silver  solution  (No.  IV.  and  No.  V.),  a 
sufficient  deposit  of  silver  taking  place  without  the  use  of 
pyrogallic  acid  at  all.  This  method  is  analogous,  wc 
believe,  to  a method  frequently  employed  with  success  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  in  intensifying  gum  plates  after  iron  develop- 
ment, but  in  that  case  requiring  great  care  to  avoid  excess 
of  density  and  occasional  fog.  Mr.  Howard,  in  using  it  as 
described,  mentioned  no  especial  difficulty,  but  stated  that 
in  his  hands,  as  a rule,  alkaline  development  had  been 
more  successful  than  iron  development  of  dry  plates ; and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  negatives  exhibited  admirably  corro- 
borated the  statement  of  success,  at  least,  in  Mr.  Howard’s 
own  hands. 

In  referring  to  iron  development,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  here — since  the  question  has  recently  been 
asked  whether  gum  plates  admit  of  alkaliue  development — 
that  iron  solutions  were  not  originally  used  for  gum 
plates.  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  first  instance  used  the  alka- 
line method,  and  found  it  succeed  very  satisfactorily ; he 
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has  since  adopted  iron  as  simpler,  causing  more  perfect  ad- 
hesion of  the  film,  and  almost  entirely  annihilating  the 
defect  sometimes  called  “blurring,”  a defect  to  which  gum 
plates  are  somewhat  subject.  Whilst  it  secures  these  ad- 
vantages, it  also  permits  equally  short  exposure,  and  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  for  gum  plates,  the  best  mode  of 
development. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  TIIE  PRINTING- 
FRAME. 

Our  attention  has  more  than  once  of  late  been  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  printing  bath  by 
correspondents  who  have  tried  it.  The  addition  of  3 or  4 
drops  of  the  pure  acid  to  a pint  of  the  silver  solution  will, 
it  is  stated  by  more  than  one  of  our  readers,  arrest  the 
tendency  to  form  scum  on  the  bath,  will  check  discoloura- 
tion of  the  solution,  and  retard  the  tendency  in  the  excited 
paper  to  become  brown  on  keeping  a little  time  after 
sensitizing. 

The  tendency  in  the  printing  solution  to  turn  brown  in 
the  dark,  and  the  readiness  in  sensitized  paper  to  acquire  a 
similar  discolouration  without  the  action  of  light,  are  always 
promoted  by  any  disposition  in  the  albumen  on  the  paper 
to  decompose  ; indeed,  any  tendency  to  decomposition  in 
organic  substances  in  combination  with  silver  facilitates 
the  reduction  and  consequent  darkening  of  the  silver. 
Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  check- 
ing or  arresting  decomposition,  hence  its  action  in  prevent- 
ing discolouration  and  scum  in  the  silver  solution,  which, 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  albuminized  paper,  has 
generally  dissolved  more  or  less  of  it,  and  also  in  checking, 
if  not  entirely  arresting,  the  discolouration  of  sensitive 
paper  when  kept  in  the  dark. 


MODIFIED  INTENSIFYING  PROCESS. 

W e have  been  favoured  by  a Danish  reader  with  a very 
perfect  transferred  negative,  as  an  example  of  a modified 
plan  of  using  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  gold,  ferrideyanide 
of  potassium,  and  persulphate  of  uranium  for  intensifying. 
The  negative  is  a reproduction  of  a page  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  and  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  negative  required  for  printing  copies  of  black  and 
white  subjects  : perfect  clearness  and  absence  of  deposit  in 
the  transparent  parts  ; perfect  opacity  in  the  dense  parts. 
We  have  pleasure  in  printing  our  correspondent’s  letter, 
both  as  describing  an  admirable  method  of  intensifying,  and 
exhibiting  a spirit  of  communication  which  is  very  gratify- 
ing. He  says : — 

“Mr.  Editor, — The  Photographic  News  has  been  of  so 
great  use  to  me  in  many  of  my  amateur  difficulties,  that  I 
would  be  glad  if  I,  in  return,  could  help  only  one  of  your 
other  subscribers.  The  enclosed  is  sent  on  that  account,  to 
show  the  very  great  intensity  to  be  had  by  an  easy  and 
prompt  intensitier,  which  I never  have  seen  mentioned 
before.  I found  it  the  other  day  by  chance,  when  I would 
take  a copy  from  a pen-and-ink  drawing  without  being  able 
to  get  the  desired  intensity. 

“ After  developing  and  intensifying  with  iron,  the  plate  is 
fixed  with  cyanide  and  thoroughly  washed.  Then,  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  added  a few  drops  of 
the  ferrideyanide  intensifier,  with  uranium  in  excess.  This 
is  then  poured  over  the  plate,  and  off  and  on  until  the  de- 
sired density  is  attained.  A very  dense  black  precipitate  is 
the  result.  If  too  much  ferrideyanide  is  present,  the  plate 
gets  blue ; and  if  not  sufficient,  gold  red  brown. — I remain, 
with  respect,  your  Danish  subscriber,  “ John  Otto.” 

“ Bcrnstorf  by  Copenhagen,  June  6th,  1869.” 

O 


^frotograpMc  printing  in  ^ilbtr. 

DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVET. 

Chapter  2. — Salomon  Prints. 

As  a commencement  to  the  subject  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  article,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  if,  by  way 
of  introduction,  I make  a brief  allusion  to  that  remarkable 
period  in  the  history  of  photography  when  the  followers  of 
the  art  were  startled  from  a slumber  of  complacency  by  re- 
ports which  found  a trumpet-tongue  in  the  widely-circulated 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  in  which  was  announced,  in  terms 
of  unreserved  eulogy,  the  existence,  in  the  photographic 
department  of  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  of  certain  gems 
which  thrust  completely  into  the  shade  the  most  famous 
productions  of  the  most  famed  among  English  photographers. 
The  glowing  descriptions  given  by  the  press  soon  acquired 
additional  strength  from  the  endorsements  of  independent 
eye-witnesses,  whose  testimony  was  received  doubtingly  by 
some,  with  absolute  incredulity  by  others,  whilst  many,  pre- 
ferring no  man’s  eyesight  to  their  own,  suspended  judgment 
until  such  time  as  they  could  see  for  themselves.  Nor  had 
they  long  to  tarry  ere  the  wished  for  opportunity  was  pro- 
vided by  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society 
tor  1867.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  a number  of  specimens,  courteously  supplied  by 
the  great  French  artist,  were  made  subjects  of  almost  micro- 
scopic examination  and  ill-disguised  jealousy,  which  gave 
voice  in  ill-tempered  and  ungenerous  criticism.  The  pictures, 
however,  afforded  proof  unchallengeable  of  their  immense 
superiority  as  they  hung  proudly  conspicuous  and  alone  in 
their  massive  grandeur,  which  forced  from  every  unbiassed 
observer  the  confession  that  nothing  so  perfect  had  hitherto 
been  produced  by  King  Sol ; and  that  conviction  grew  so 
rapidly  among  photographers  generally,  that  the  sedative 
influence  of  time  was  scarce  needed  to  eradicate  the  suddenly 
acquired  feelings  of  envy.  The  Salomonesque  exhibition  of 
last  year  gave  ample  proof  of  the  homage  ultimately  paid 
M.  Salomon  by  those  who  proved  themselves  capable  of 
appreciating  his  great  genius,  and  the  admirable  display  of 
pictures,  the  imitations,  were  a practical  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  the  French  artist’s  masterly  productions. 

Much  has  been  written  conjecturally  to  account  for  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  priori  exhibited  by  M.  Salo- 
mon were  produced,  and  if  half  which  has  been  said  by  way 
of  explanation  be  true,  France  has  much  reason  to  congratu- 
late herself  for  having  given  birth  to  the  most  perfect  genius 
that  eve»  astounded  the  commonality  of  this  or  any  preceding 
age,  for  not  only  must  M.  Salomon  possess  the  most  faede 
pencil  ever  discovered,  but  his  genius  must  be  so  wide- 
reached  as  to  grasp  intuitively  the  whole  chemistry  of  an 
art  which  has  baffled  the  painstaking  researches  of  an  army 
of  investigators.  Thank  goodness,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  crop  of  absurdities  raised  on  jealous  soil  might  be 
lost  sight  of,  allowing  the  matter,  in  its  common  sense  bear- 
ings, to  be  discussed  ; and  we  have  only  to  rest  our  thoughts 
on  reasonable  premises  to  arrive  at'  a solution  of  a by  no 
means  foimidable  problem.  That  M.  Salomon’s  produc- 
tions stand  conspicuous  in  point  of  excellence,  but  few  would 
be  inclined  to  dispute.  The  great  artist  has  now  imitators 
many,  but  equals,  none.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  prove 
the  impossibility  of  beating  him,  even  on  his  owu  ground  ; 
and  as  there  aie  probably  many  at  this  moment  who  are 
making  praiseworthy  efforts  in  the  direction  indicated,  the 
mite  of  assistance  1 can  render  may,  to  such,  prove  accept- 
able, and,  I trust,  in  some  degree  profitable. 

I have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  secret  which  enables  M.  Salomon  to  produce  pictures 
so  exceptional  in  richness  of  colour,  vigour,  and  brilliancy, 
and,  from  a very  minute  examination  of  many  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  French  artist,  I am  persuaded  that  the  majority 
of  the  negatives  produced  by  him  are  “ touched  up  ” only 
iu  those  essential  points  as  are,  in  first-rate  portraiture,  un- 
avoidable. I say  unavoidable,  because  photographers  make 
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It  a rule  to  conduct  their  in-door  operations  in  a stiictly 
diffused  light,  which  is  usually  secured  by  an  arrangement 
of  blinds  which  effectually  prevents  any  direct  solar  rays 
from  entering  the  studio  to  play  a local  part.  I am  of 
opinion  that  a little  mechanical  ingenuity  would  enable  Sol 
to  complete  his  work  without  the  aid  of  brush  or  pencil  ; 
but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  a dodge  conceived 
of,  but  not  tested.  I therefore  proceed  to  reiterate  that 
M.  Salomon  has  recourse  to  limited  touching  in  the  majority 
of  his  negatives,  whilst  elaborate  touching  is  practised  in 
those  few  cases  which  form  the  exceptions.  I have  in  my 
possession  a good  example  of  the  much  touched-up  class, 
which  readily  affords  to  the  initiated  eye  evidences  of  elabo- 
rate working  upon. 

And  here,  cn  passant,  I would  offer  a remark  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  “ touching-up  ” negatives.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  in  this  branch  of  our  art  we  are  out- 
skilled  by  our  Continental  brethren.  In  lieu  of  pigments 
or  ink,  they  use  simply  a soft  lead-pencil.  The  negative  is 
coated  over  with  gum,  which  affords  a “ tooth  ’’  on  which 
the  pencil  freely  acts.  When  the  touching  is  complete  and 
satisfactory,  the  varnish  is  applied.  I would  apply  a special 
caution  to  this  question  of  varnishing  the  negative,  because, 
in  some  instances,  where  the  lead-pencil  is  employed  for 
purposes  of  touching-up  by  English  photographers,  the 
dangerous  method  is  resorted  to  of  coating  the  varnish  with 
gum.  This  reversed  mode  of  working  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  as  it  frequently  occasions  much  trouble  to  the 
printer,  more  especially  when  the  printing  is  executed  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  ; the  gum,  being  a hygrometric  substance, 
yields  readily  to  humidity,  the  coating  rubs  up,  the  lead 
and  organic  substances  react  upon  the  silver,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  negative  becomes  disfigured  with  innumerable 
non-actinic  spots,  which  register  their  objectionable  exist- 
ence on  the  face  of  the  prints.  Even  when  the  coating  of 
gum  is  spplied  before  varnishing,  I would  advise  a second 
coat  of  varnish,  because  I have  seen  and  experienced  instances 
where  the  red  spots  have  appeared,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  coating  of  varnish  being  too  thin.  At  all  events,  having 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  bothered  with  the  difficulty, 
I would  have  my  readers  guard  against  it.  I have  abundant 
reason  to  exclaim  with  all  theemphasis  italics  are  capable  of  ren- 
dering: Beware!  varnish  upon  gum;  never  gum  upon  varnish. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ON  A METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  ENLARGED 
TRANSPARENCIES  WITH  CRAYON-LIKE  EF- 
FECTS BY  A SINGLE  OPERATION. 

BY  A.  L.  HENDERSON.* 

The  subject  of  my  paper  this  evening  is  a simple  method  of 
producing  engraving  or  crayon-like  effects  in  photographs  ; 
and  should  I be  found  wandering  and  introducing  other 
photographic  matter,  pray  be  patient,  and  grant  me  a little 
indulgence. 

When  taking  negatives  purposely  for  enlarging,  repro- 
ducing, or  for  transparencies  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  to  produce  the  best  results, 
the  negative  should  be  sharp,  thin,  and  full  of  detail — in 
fact,  an  unintensified  iron  picture. 

1 shall  assume  that  I have  got  such  a negative,  and  wish 
to  produce  a crayon-like  effect  in  a transparency  from  it.  I 
first  take  a piece  of  ground  glass  and  hatch  lines  thereon, 
d la  Sarong.  This  glass  is  placed  against  a window  and  a 
thin  negative  taken  therefrom,  reduced  in  size  to  suit  the 
picture  to  be  photographed.  But  bear  in  mind  that  what 
represents  crayon  lines  should  be  perfectly  clear  glass.  If 
it  be  desired  that  the  crayon-like  lines  should  be  strong  and 
dark  in  the  finished  picture,  it  may  be  necessary  to  slightly 
intensify  the  negative  representing  those  hues,  but  in  my 
experience  1 have  found  it  unnecessary. 

All  that  is  now  required  is  to  place  the  negative  with  the 
crayon  lines  against  the  negative  portrait  and  copy  the 
* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Seuih  London  Photographic  Society,  June  10. 


whole  together,  vignetting  the  picture,  if  desired,  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Another  method  of  making  crayon  vignetting-masks  is  to 
place  the  ground  glass  containing  the  crayon  lines  against 
a window,  then  place  a glass  positive  vignetting-glass  in 
front,  or  a piece  of  black  paper  cut  out  the  form  of  the 
figure  to  be  photographed.  A copy  of  this  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  camera. 

We  will  now  have  a black  or  opaque  margin  with  a 
transparent  centre.  The  part  emerging  from  opacity  to 
transparency  will  have  the  hatched  lines.  All  that  is  now 
required  is  to  put  the  crayon  vignetting-glass  and  negative 
together,  as  before  described,  and  a transparency  taken  from 
it  to  the  required  s;ze.  This  glass  will  answer  for  any  other 
picture  of  the  same  size  ; or  the  crayon  vignetting-glass 
may  be  made  any  size  to  suit  the  picture.  This  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  overcome  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Sarony 
crayon  portrait. 

Here  is  a simple  method  of  vignetting  transparencies, 
which,  I think,  is  more  applicable  for  producing  crayon  vig- 
netting-glasses,  or  for  ordinary  vignette  glasses  for  paper 
printing  : — 

It  consists  of  two  long  pieces  of  wood  with  slots  down  the 
centre,  and  bound  together  by  a screw,  so  that  it  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  at  pleasure.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
piece  of  wood  is  attached  a frame  with  another  inner  frame, 
sliding  with  a lateral  movement.  At  the  top  of  the  sliding 
bars  is  a cross-piece  of  wood  like  the  beam  of  a pair  of 
scales,  somewhat  sharpened,  so  that  when  the  sharpened 
edges  are  placed  on  a flat  surface  the  whole  machine  will 
swing  like  the  pendulum  of  a clock.  I need  scarcely  say 
that  the  greater  the  swing  while  the  exposure  is  going  on. 
the  softer  will  be  the  gradation.  One  curious  thing  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  of  vignetting  is,  that  the  opening  of 
the  machine  through  which  the  picture  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed acts  as  a diaphragm,  and,  as  it  were,  opening  and 
shutting  itself  and  diffusing  the  focus  of  the  image. 

In  conclusion,  I may  sum  up  the  advantages  of  this  style 
of  producing  crayon-like  effects  in  photographs.  Ariy  size 
of  picture  can  be  taken  from  the  same  negative.  The 
crayon  lines  will  represent  the  same  proportion  to  the  figure 
by  enlargement.  A solar  enlargement  can  be  taken  con- 
taining the  lines,  and  great  labour  be  thereby  saved. 
Photographic  dealers  could  supply,  at  a small  cost,  pattern 
crayon  masks  of  all  sizes  and  designs  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
their  customers.  The  same  mask  will  suit  any  picture  of  a 
similar  size.  Lastly,  the  idea  or  process  is  not  patented. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  CARBONATE  OF 
SILVER  PAPER  OF  MM.  SCHH3FFNER  AND 
MOHR. 

Communicated  by  II.  Schwier  from  the  Photographic  Studio  of  the 
Royal  Industrial  Academy  of  Berlin. 

This  paper  comes  ready  sensitized  from  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  differs  from  other  materials  of  like  descrip- 
tion by  its  being  albuminized  paper  and  not  collodion  paper, 
and  by  its  capability  of  being  preserved  for  a lengthened 
period  in  the  dark.  The  piints  obtained  with  the  material 
are  very  good,  and  appear,  according  to  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted, almost  better  than  those  furnished  by  ordinary  albu- 
minized paper.  In  order  to  form  a more  correct  judgment 
of  its  merits,  I have  instituted  several  experiments  with  it, 
the  results  of  which  I have  here  set  down. 

The  paper  possesses  the  property  of  being  serviceable  only 
when  its  surface,  or  the  printing-frame  pad  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact,  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of 
ammonia  vapour.  On  this  account  MM.  Schaeffner  and 
Mohr  recommend  the  keeping  of  the  pads  for  a short  time 
in  vapour  boxes  on  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  placed 
some  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

To  ascertain  how  far  the  paper  is  affected  without  treat- 
ment with  ammonia  vapour.  I printed  a couple  of  pictures 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and 
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a quarter  in  direct  sunlight,  only  a slight  trace  of  an  image 
became  visible,  a circumstance  which  tells  in  favour  of  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

A pressure-frame  pad  (of  felt  and  bibulous  paper)  was 
now  impregnated  with  vapour,  by  placing  the  former  in  an 
ordinary  drawer,  upon  a perforated  shelf,  under  which  a 
saucer  of  liquid  ammonia  had  been  put,  so  that  the  vapour 
could  readily  permeate  the  felt ; the  same  was  kept  confined 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  was  afterwards  used  with  success 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  without  being  subjected 
to  a second  treatment. 

A triple  carte-de-visite  negative  was  then  placed  in  a 
pressure- frame,  the  carbonate  of  silver  paper  being  placed 
under  two  of  the  images,  and  ordinary  albuminized  paper 
under  the  third.  The  result  obtained  wa3,  that  the  ordin- 
ary albuminized  paper  printed  perceptibly  quicker  than 
when  not  subjected  to  the  influence  of  ammonia  vapour,  and 
that  the  Schseffner  paper  kept  pace  with  the  vaporized  albu- 
minized paper ; the  latter  likewise  acquired  a reddish  tone, 
although  not  to  the  extent  exhibited  by  the  carbonate  paper. 
The  period  of  exposure  of  the  frames  varied,  in  fine  weather 
and  a clear  sky,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  minutes.  The 
more  strongly  the  pads  were  impregnated  with  ammonia, 
the  more  rapidly  was  the  printing  conducted. 

A second  experiment  was  made  with  larger  negatives  of 
cabinet  size,  and  a third  with  an  architectural  negative. 

After  printing,  the  proofs  were  washed,  an  operation  which 
had  the  effect  of  imparting  to  the  Schieffner  prints  a yet 
more  pronounced  reddish  tint.  The  toning  of  the  prints 
was  conducted  ‘ in  different  ways,  partly  with  the  ordinary 
borax  gold  bath,  and  partly  with  the  new  bath  recommended 
by  MM.  Schieffner  and  Mohr.  The  ordinary  gold  bath  was 
thus  composed : — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
potassium  in  water  in  the  pro- 

ZZ  portion  of  1 to  50  3 cub.  cents. 

fcVg  Borax  ...  ...  ...  ...  1J  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  200  cub.  cents. 


The  Schieffner  pictures  toned  in  this  bath  with  as  much 
facility  as  ordinary  albuminized  prints.  The  new  bath 
recommended  for  this  paper  is — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  ...  80  grammes 

Acetate  of  soda 20  „ 

Common  salt  ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
potassium  in  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  50  15  cub.  cents. 

Water 1,000  „ 


to  ordinary  paper,  and  likewise  that  it  may  be  employed  as 
easily,  speak  very  much  in  favour  of  it,  as  compared  with 
collodion  paper,  the  manipulation  of  which  is  both  special 
and  delicate.  As  regards  injury  from  mechanical  sources, 
the  Schieffner  paper  is  much  superior,  as  it  does  not  roll  up, 
is  mounted  without  difficulty,  and  appears  to  possess  superior 
keeping  qualities,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  rendered 
sensitive  by  the  presence  of  ammonia  vapour;  neither  is  its 
cost  higher.  A sheet  of  this  material,  ready  silvered,  may 
be  purchased  in  Paris  (retail)  for  65  centimes  (6Jd.) ; this 
is  about  the  same  amount  to  which  a good  sheet  of  sensitized 
albuminized  paper  would  come,  for  if  we  estimate  non- 
sensitized  paper  at  3d.  per  sheet,  and  allow  thereto  one  four- 
teenth of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  costing  3£d.,  the  total 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  cost  of  a sheet  of  the 
Schieffner  material.” 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NEGATIVES  DES- 
TINED TO  BE  MUCH  PRINTED  FROM. 

BY  M.  CLEMENT  SANS.* 

Landscape  photographers  who  work  the  wet  process  are  well 
aware  that  negatives,  notwithstanding  a coating  of  good 
protective  varnish,  often  become  unserviceable  through  the 
formation  of  minute  spots  after  a certain  peiiod  of  continued 
employment ; even  when  the  varnish  used  is  of  such  a quality 
that  the  occurrence  of  accidents  to  the  film  need  not  be 
feared,  the  exposure  of  the  same  to  dust  is  inevitable  ; and 
small  stereoscopic  views  from  which  large  numbers  of  copies 
are  required,  once  injured,  yield  nothing  but  prints  covered 
with  innumerable  white  spots.  To  restore  negatives  of  this 
kind  to  their  former  state,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  var- 
nish, to  wash  them,  and  then  again  to  varnish  them.  But 
for  these  operations  the  collodion  film  is  not  sufficiently 
strong ; it  becomes  detached  from  the  glass,  and  in  this 
manner  very  precious  negatives  are  sometimes  destroyed, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  replace. 

For  several  years  I have  made  a practice  of  subjecting 
my  negatives  to  an  operation  which  has  had  the  ''fleet  of 
preserving  them  in  good  condition  ; thus  I have  some  ten 
years  old,  from  which  several  hundreds  of  prints  have  been 
taken,  and  all  of  them  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of  clear- 
ness and  beauty.  In  no  work  on  photography  have  I seen 
the  operation  described,  and  my  experience  may  therefore 
he  of  some  practical  value. 

My  manner  of  working  is  as  follows : — The  negative, 
finished  and  well  washed  (no  trace  of  hyposulphite  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  film),  is  coated  with  the  under- 
mentioned solution  : — 


This  toning  bath  may  be  preserved  for  some  time,  it  being 
merely  necessary  to  strengthen  it  periodically  with  a little 
gold  solution. 

On  immersion  in  the  gold  bath  the  Schneffner  prints,  as 
likewise  the  ordinary  paper,  lost  their  colour,  and  assumed 
a deep  yellow  tint ; the  tone  became  so  light  that  the  image 
appeared  almost  to  disappear,  then  it  changed  to  a light 
grey,  and  by  degrees  to  a darker  tint.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  pictures  treated  with  Schajffner’s  bath  may  be 
toned  after  fixing.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  modify  the 
tone  of  any  fixed  pictures  which  may  appear  capable  of 
improvement  after  being  fixed. 

in  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  carbonate  of 
silver  paper  appears  somewhat  more  prone  to  the  formation 
of  spots  and  stains  than  ordinary  paper,  and  its  albuminous 
surface  is,  moreover,  more  liable  to  become  damaged  in  the 
operation  of  mounting.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  very  thick  albuminized  paper,  when  sensitized 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  more  easily  damaged  than  the 
thinner  kinds  of  material,  and  Schacffner’s  paper  is  of  a 
thick  description. 

Dr.  Vogel  adds  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  these 
experiments.  He  says  : — “ The  favourable  opinion  expressed 
by  M.  Schwier  in  respect  to  the  Schas finer  paper  wo  are  able 
to  confirm.  The  circumstances  that  the  same  is  very  similar 


Water...  ...  ...  ...  30  cub.  cents. 

White  of  egg ...  ...  ...  30  „ 

Well  shaken,  and,  when  subsided,  filtered. 

The  negative  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  proportions  of  water  and  albumen  em- 
ployed, for  if  the  latter  is  in  excess,  the  film  of  collodion, 
when  dry,  has  a tendency  to  peel  off,  especially  if  the  same 
has  been  much  worked  during  development. 

The  albumen  having  dried,  the  negative  is  plunged  into 
a 15  per  cent,  solution  of  silver,  the  silver  bath  used  for 
sensitizing  being  employel  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary. 
The  plate  remains  in  the  silver  solution  for  a period  of  thiity 
or  forty  seconds — sufficiently  long,  indeed,  to  coagulate  the 
albumen — and  is  then  removed  and  passed  into  a bath  of 
concentrated  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  then  again  washed, 
dried,  and  varnished  at  a gentle  heat  with  a solution  of — 
Benzoin...  ...  ...  ...  5 grammes 

Alcohol,  rectified  at  40°  C.  ...  100  „ 

When  this  coating  of  varnish  has  become  worn  out,  it  is 
removed  by  immersion  in  a bath  of  alcohol  of  the  same 
strength  as  above,  the  negative  washed,  if  necessary,  and 
again  varnished  ; it  is  thus  again  restored  to  its  pristine 
beauty. 

Read  before  the  French  rhetographie  Sealetf. 
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ON  A SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING 
PRINTING-FRAMES  AND  PLATE-HOLDERS. 

BY  M.  KR1PPENDORF,  OF  AARDU.* 

1.  The  Printing-Frame. — The  square  wooden  copying- 
frames  with  spring  fastenings  possess  many  good  qualities, 
which  render  them  suitable  for  employment  in  large  studios  ; 
for  amateurs  or  small  establishments,  however,  they  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  costly,  bulky,  heavy,  and  also  of 
being  slow  in  the  operation  of  printing.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially at  the  formation  of  an  establishment  that  these  points 
become  apparent,  and  it  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to 
describe  a French  form  of  apparatus  of  such  simple  con- 
struction that  every  photographer  is  in  a position  to  manu- 
facture it  himself  readily  and  quickly,  and  without  appre- 
ciable outlay. 

A stout  sheet  of  glass  of  the  size  of  the  negative  to  be 
printed  is  warmed  gently  over  a spirit  lamp,  and  a coating 
of  glue  is  then  spread  over  one  of  its  surfaces  in  as  uniform 
a manner  as  possible.  On  this  surface  of  glue  is  placed  a 
piece  of  linen,  cut  to  the  proper  size,  and  mule  to  adhere  to 
the  glass,  any  folds  or  creases  in  the  fabric  being  removed 
by  the  thumb-nail.  Glue  is  a better  cementing  material 
for  the  purpose  than  gum,  as  the  cloth  or  linen  adheres 
more  tenaciously  to  the  glass.  When  dry,  a diamond  is 
drawn  across  the  reverse  side  (the  glass  side)  of  the  plate, 
so  as  to  divide  it  lengthways  into  two  equal  portions,  the 
linen  backing  keeping  the  two  halves  together,  and  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a hinge.  Finally,  from  a piece  of  cloth 
is  cut  a square  of  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  attached  by 
means  of  glue  to  one  of  the  halves  of  the  glass  surface  ; when 
this  last  application  of  glue  has  dried,  the  frame  is  finished. 
The  sensitized  paper  is  laid  upon  the  cloth  surface,  the 
silvered  side  uppermost,  a negative  of  similar  size,  or  some- 
what smaller,  is  laid  upon  it,  and,  by  means  of  four  Ame- 
rican clips,  pressed  down  against  the  frame.  Light  cannot 
enter  if  the  cloth  used  is  of  sufficient  thickness.  Compared 
with  ordinary  pressure-frames,  a frame  of  this  kind  possesses 
the  advantages  of  not  warping,  and  of  being  light  and 
durable ; by  avoiding  the  employment  of  the  usual  square 
of  plate-glass,  the  printing  isconducted  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  involves  less  waste  of  time  in  examining  the  prints, 
and  in  opening  and  shutting  the  frames.  An  apparent  evil 
is,  that  on  the  examination  of  prints,  only  half  of  the 
picture  can  be  inspected,  as  the  other  half  is  unattainable, 
owing  to  th9  fixture  of  the  cloth  and  the  two  American 
clips ; in  this  respect,  however,  any  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  negative  is  placed  in 
the  frame;  by  adjusting  the  negative  in  such  a way  that 
the  more  important  portion — as,  for  instance,  the  head — is 
placed  under  the  moveable  half  of  the  frame,  the  difficulty 
is  at  once  overcome.  Another  and  more  legitimate  fault  in 
regard  to  the  apparatus  is  the  impossibility  of  employing 
the  same,  except  with  negatives  of  equal  or  somewhat 
smaller  size  ; but  inasmuch  as  six  or  eight  of  these  simply- 
constructed  frames  may  be  put  together  in  an  hour,  it 
would  be  easy  to  prepare  such  as  are  required  for  extra- 
ordinary sized  plates. 

2.  The  Plate- Holder. — We  are  among  those  who  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  plate-holders,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
cleanliness,  but,  more  especially,  of  necessity.  Let  any  one 
essay  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  without  a holder,  and  he 
will  be  at  once  a convert.  Most  plate-holders  are  made 
suitable  for  plates  of  all  sizes,  and  are,  therefore,  inconvenient 
to  handle,  (as,  for  instance,  the  English  screw-holder),  or 
insecure  in  their  application  (as  is  the  case  with  the  pneu- 
matic holder).  The  instrument  I here  describe  is  only  suit- 
able for  plates  of  a certain  size,  but,  at  the  same  time,  may 
be  easily  constructed,  with  but  slight  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  ; and  holders  on  this  principle  may,  theretore,  be 
prepared  for  the  various  descriptions  of  the  plates. 

Out  of  a stout  cigar-box  board  two  strips  about  three 
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quarters  of  an  inch  broad  are  cut,  of  which  one  is  about  four 
inches  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  and  the  other 
one  an  inch  longer  than  the  length  thereof.  The  two  strips 
are  fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  head  of  the  cross  is  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  breadth  of  the  plate  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
cross.  The  plate  is  now  laid  upon  this  arrangement,  so  that 
it  lies  lengthwise  upon  the  cross-pieces.  Four  points  of  sup- 
port will  now  be  found  to  be  necessary,  and  these  are 
afforded  by  four  corks,  of  which  two  are  at  the  ends  of 
the  cross-piece,  the  third  at  the  head,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
main  branch.  The  plate  must,  however,  not  rest  upon  the 
corks  themselves,  but  upon  four  small  points,  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  introduce  a pin  into  each  cork,  and,  cutting  off 
their  heads,  regulate  them  so  that  the  plate  rests  evenly 
upon  them.  By  allowing  the  plate  to  slope  obliquely,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  slip  off,  and,  to  prevent  this, 
four  more  pins  are  taken,  and  stuck  into  the  cork  behind 
the  first,  so  that  their  heads  protrude  above  the  plate.  From 
these  pins  the  tops  are  also  removed,  so  that  no  point  is 
present  to  which  it  is  possible  that  a drop  of  liquid  could 
adhere.  With  careful  handling,  a holder  of  this  kind  will 
keep  for  years,  and  alterations  or  modifications  can  at  any 
time  be  made  to  it. 

The  above  description  is  made  in,  j*ej£re^£<p  falllef  to 
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landscape  plates ; for  portrait 
support  should  be  so  arranged  tl: 
ways  upon  the  longer  branch 
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DECOLOURING  THE  PR&J 
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Mr.  Wm.  Exgland,  in  a recent  numba- -of  the  Society’s  Jour- 
nal, describes  the  mode  he  vantage  to 

clear  the  silver  bath.  He  says  : — 

“ As  a new  method  of  decolourizing  or  cleansing  the 
nitrate  of  silver  printing  bath  may  be  of  practical  value  to 
photographic  printers,  I hasten  to  lay  before  them  a method 
which,  after  several  mouths’  experience,  I have  found  of  con- 
siderable value ; and  it  is  one  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  using  kaolin,  the  trouble  attending  which,  and  the  loss  of 
material  consequent  upon  its  employment,  every  photo- 
grapher well  knows,  and  particularly  those  whose  printing 
operations  are  conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
plan  of  treatment  I now  propose  for  adoption  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


“ When  the  silver  solution  has  become  red  or  discoloured 
from  repeated  use,  pour  it  into  a porcelain  evaporating-dish 
supported  on  a gas  or  other  convenient  stove,  and  raise  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling-point;  continue  the  ebullition  tor  ten 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  oigauic  matter  will  have  been  precipitated  or  des- 
troyed. After  subsidence  and  cooling  down  to  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  nitrate  bath,  however  much  discoloured  be- 
fore this  treatment,  will  be  found  once  more  quite  clear  and 
bright.  If  the  solution  should  be  required  for  immediate 
use  after  boiling  and  cooling,  filtration  can,  of  course,  be  re 
sorted  to  in  the  usual  way. 

Those  who  adopt  this  method  will  be  surprised  at  the 
large  amount  of  albumen  which  becomes  dissolved  by  the 
nitrate  bath  during  once  or  twice  using,  and  which,  by  the 
simple  method  above  described,  will  be  coagulated  and  pre- 
cipitated in  the  black  deposit,  which  should  not,  of  course, 
be  wasted,  but  thrown  into  the  receptacle  for  silver  residues. 
I may  also  mention  that  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  silver 
solution  before  boiling,  so  that  an  equivalent  amount  of 
water  may  be  added  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  If 
it  be  suspected  that  the  bath  is  below  the  standard  strength, 
the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  water  may  be  omitted.  I feel 
sure  that  those  who  once  adopt  this  method  of  treating  the 
discoloured  solutions  will  for  ever  discard  the  use  of  kaolin, 
as  being  a much  superior  and  efficient  system  of  purification, 
less  troublesome,  and  more  economical.” 
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MANIPULATIONS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  J.  R.  JOHNSON. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  after 
recapitulating  the  principles  of  carbon  printing,  before 
demonstrating,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  the  following  practical 
resume  of  materials  and  operations  : — 

“ The  whole  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  for  printing 
on  6J  by  8J  plates  is  contained  in  the  small  box  before  you, 
of  less  than  one  foot  of  cubical  capacity.  It  consists  of 

“ 1.  A lamp-furnace  and  lamp. 

“ 2.  A hot-water  bath. 

“ 3.  A cold-water  bath. 

“ 4.  A dish  for  sensitizing. 

“ 5.  A dish  for  transferring,  &c. 

“ 6.  The  smaller  utensils  necessary  in  the  process,  such  as 
thermometer,  actinometer,  ‘ squegees,’  brushes,  pressure- 
frame,  plates,  &c. 

“ 7.  The  tissue  necessary  for  one  hundred  pictures,  en- 
closed in  a tin  case. 

“ 8.  All  the  chemicals  required  in  the  process. 

“ The  most  important  material  of  the  whole  is  undoubtedly 
the  ‘ tissue,’  as  this  contains  in  itself,  when  made  sensitive, 
all  the  materials  of  the  picture.  In  this  respect  it  is  totally 
unlike  albuminized  paper,  which  is  a colourless  substance, 
having  to  be  printed  and  dyed,  and  the  dye  again  modified 
by  toning ; whereas  the  tissue  here  shown,  when  exposed 
under  a negative,  has  only  to  be  washed  successively  in 
warm  and  cold  water  to  become  a perfect  print.  As  pro- 
posed to  be  sold  for  general  use,  however,  it  is  insensitive, 
containing  the  gelatine,  sugar,  and  pigment  only,  while  the 
sensitizing  agent,  bichromate  of  potass,  has  to  be  added. 

“ When  I say  gelatine,  I mean,  of  course,  the  very  complex 
body  sold  under  that  name  in  commerce.  We  recognize 
at  the  least  two  very  different  substances  in  that  compound — 
one  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  other  insoluble  in  that  fluid  ; 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  these  contained  in  the  sample 
of  gelatine  employed  for  our  tissue  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  result. 

“ I would  here  premise  that  all  the  tissue  shown,  whether 
in  its  normal  state,  or  manufactured  into  prints,  is  simply 
jrure  carbon  tissue  ; that  is,  the  pigment  is  lamp-black  in  a 
nne  state  of  division,  and  unmodified  by  either  red,  blue,  or 
yellow  colouring  matter.  I would  therefore  deprecate  any 
comparison  between  the  colour  of  the  carbon  prints  shown, 
and  that  of  the  brilliant  compound  of  gold  and  silver 
tinging  the  extreme  surface  of  a layer  of  albumen.  The 
former  possesses  qualities  in  themselves  which  have  their 
peculiar  merit;  but  they  cannot  be  compared  with  some- 
thing else  which  has  entirely  different  qualities.  The 
prints  you  see  to-night  are  produced  by  nature  working  in 
Indian  ink ; they  are  the  Indian-ink  drawings  of  a trans- 
cendant  artist,  and  it  is  with  Indian-ink  drawings  that  they 
must  be  compared. 

“On  a future  occasion  I propose  to  bring  before  you 
prints  made  with  transparent  pigments,  chiefly  lakes  of 
madder,  which  are  known  to  be  absolutely  permanent ; and 
I shall  then  challenge  a comparison  with  silver  prints  for 
transparency  and  brilliancy  of  tint,  as  well  as  for  gradation 
of  tone  and  delicacy  of  texture. 

“ And  now  for  the  practical  operations  : — 

“ 1.  The  first  operation  consists  in  sensitizing  the  tissue. 
This  is  effected  by  floating  it  for  one  minute  on  a bath  of 
bichromate  of  potash  containing  1 ounce  of  the  salt  in 
30  ounces  of  water. 

“ 2.  The  sensitized  tissue,  thoroughly  dry,  is  then  exposed 
under  a negative  until  a piece  of  silvered  paper  marks  a tint 
of  a light  chocolate  colour — say,  about  one-fourth  of  the  ex- 
posure required  for  albuminized  paper. 

“ 3.  The  exposed  tissue  is  then  immersed  in  water,  and 
laid,  face  downward,  upon  any  impermeable  surface.  This 
is  best  done  under  water.  If  the  print  be  intended  to 
remain  upon  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  thus  laid,  that 
surface  must  be  extremely  clean  and  free  from  grease ; but 


if  the  surface  be  employed  as  a temporary  support,  it  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  wax,  or 
wax  and  rosin,  &c. 

“ In  the  present  case  we  propose  to  use  a temporary 
support,  viz.,  a glass  or  metal  plate. 

“ 4.  After  the  wetted  print  has  been  laid  for  a few  minutes 
on  the  plate,  it  must  then  be  developed  by  immersion  in 
water  heated  to  about  95°  or  100°  Fahr.  The  paper  at  the 
back  of  the  tissue  is  removed  after  about  one  minute’s  im- 
mersion ; and  the  soluble  gelatine  unacted  upon  by  light 
is  then  washed  away,  leaving  a perfect  picture  on  the  plate, 
which  is  finished  by  simple  washing  in  cold  water. 

“ 5.  If  the  print  thus  obtained  be  not  intended  to  remain 
upon  the  plate,  it  is  transferred  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  paper  coated  with  albumen  or  gelatine.  If  the 
gelatine-sheet  be  immersed  in  water  containing  a small 
quantity  of  alum,  there  is  no  occasion  for  subsequent  im- 
mersion in  a solution  of  that  salt. 

“ G.  For  those  who  prefer  a picture  which  shall  be 
absolutely  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  the  print  obtained  on 
gelatinized  paper  must  be  immersed  in  a weak  solution  of 
shellac  in  aqueous  ammonia.  This  penetrates  the  gelatine, 
and,  becoming  insoluble  after  the  ammonia  has  volatilized, 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  a compound  upon  which  water, 
hot  or  cold,  has  no  action.  Or  the  shellac  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  gelatine,  the  solution  being  laid  upon  the  paper 
and  upon  the  print  with  a flat  brush,  and  the  two  surfaces 
brought  into  contact. 

“ When  the  print  with  its  attached  paper  has  become 
perfectly  dry,  it  usually  falls  from  the  plate  which  has  acted 
as  a temporary  support,  and  only  requires  to  be  cleaned 
with  a little  turpentine  to  be  complete.  These,  Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  are  all  the  operations  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing the  prints,  which  I now  remove  from  their  supporting 
plates  and  lay  before  you.” 


TIIE  GUM-GALLIC  DRY  PROCESS,  AS  PRACTISED 
BY  RUSSELL  MANNERS  GORDON. 

BY  JOHN  9P1XLER* 

The  process  about  to  be  described  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental phase  and  been  already  adopted  by  several  dis- 
tinguished amateurs,  whose  works  were  shown  together  with 
those  of  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  Society’s  exhibition  in  Novem- 
ber last.  High  encomiums  have  been  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  gum-gallic  system  of  dry-plate  photography ; and 
no  one  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  witnessing  the 
manipulations,  and  seeing  the  finished  results,  could  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  process  in  question 
satisfies  a want  which  is  felt  particularly  at  this  time,  the 
commencement  of  the  out-door  season  of  practical  opeiations  ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  rehearse  the  claims  of  this 
process  upon  your  attention  before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  main  features  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  mode  of  working. 

In  preparing  the  following  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  practical  photographers  desirous  of  adopting  the  gum- 
gallic  process,  it  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  con- 
siderable latitude  may  be  allowed  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  several  manipulations,  and  judgment  exercised  in  vary- 
ing, within  moderate  limits,  the  strength  of  solutions,  and 
periods  of  washing  and  exposure,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  climate,  and  other  circumstances.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  succeeded  equally  well  in 
working  this  process  at  home  and  abroad  ; we  have  it  on 
record  that  plates  were  prepared  at  Madeira,  in  May,  1867, 
then  packed  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  transmitted  by 
the  long  sea-voyage  to  this  country.  They  were  afterwards 
exposed  and  developed  upon  Mr.  Gordon’s  arrival  in  England 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  gave  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  Illustrations  selected  from  a large  stock  of 
gum-gallic  negatives  are  now  submitted  for  inspection  ; and 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  June  8th. 
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some  of  these  furnish  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving clear  glass,  upon  development,  in  those  portions  of 
the  plate  not  exposed  to  light.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  stereo-negatives  with  clear  space  between  the  twin 
pictures  corresponding  to  the  blackened  partition  in  the 
camera.  There  is,  indeed,  a remarkable  immunity  from 
tendency  to  fog:  so  that  it  becomes  possible  for  the  operator 
to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  benefits  arising  from  loug 
exposure.  No  inconvenience  has  been  felt  on  the  score  of 
blistering  of  the  film,  which  Mr.  Gordon  seems  disposed  to 
attribute,  in  cases  where  it  appeal's,  to  the  employment  of 
too  thin  a layer  of  india-rubber,  or  too  thick  a substratum 
of  albumen  imperfectly  coagulated,  applied  as  a prelimi- 
nary coating — or  to  the  use,  perhaps,  of  an  inappropriate 
solvent  for  the  caoutchouc. 

Details  for  working  with  plates  measuring  7;  l>y  4£ 
inches : — 

Preliminary  Coating. — A solution  of  india-rubber  in 
chloroform  ; strength  1 grain  to  the  ounce.  This  dries 
immediately,  and  is  preferred  to  the  use  of  albumen. 

Collodion — The  glass  plate  with  its  india-rubber  film  is 
then  at  once  coated  with  collodion,  and  immersed,  after  the 
usual  interval,  in  the  silver  sensitizing  bath.  With  regard 
to  the  collodion,  a suitable  quality  is  prepared  by  adding 
2 grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  extra,  per  ounce,  to 
Mawson’s  collodion  for  iron  development;  or  to  0 drachms 
of  the  normal  collodion  of  the  same  maker  may  be  added 
the  following  sensitizing  solution  : — 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  805)  ...  ...  2 drachms 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  3 grains 

„ ammonium  ...  ...  1 grain 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  1 ,, 

„ ammonium  ...  ...  1 „ 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  collodion  specially  for  this 
purpose,  take,  as  the  maximum  proportion, 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 grains 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  805)  ...  ...  4 „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  3 grains 

„ ammonium  . . ...  1 grain 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  3 grains 

Soluble  cotton,  about  G „ 


Instead  of  the  last-named  ingredient.  Dr.  Liesegang’s 
“papyroxyl  ” may  be  employed  ; but  it  will  notcarry  so  high 
a proportion  of  sensitizing  salts  ; the  iodide  of  ammonium 
should  then  be  omitted.  In  any  case  use  a 

Silver  Bath,  of  strength  not  less  than  40  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible.  Time  of  immer- 
sion in  this  bath  ten  miuutes,  or  fifteen  minutes,  if  the 
highly  charged  collodion  be  employed. 

Washing  the  Film  must  be  accomplished  by  removing 
the  sensitized  plate  into  two  successive  dipping-troughs 
filled  with  distilled  water.  Streaks  are  caused  by  attempt- 
ing to  wash  under  a tap.  When  taken  from  the  second 
trough,  the  plates  require  to  be  immersed  for  about  two  hoars 
in  a comparatively  large  bulk  of  distilled  water;  and  Mr. 
Gordon  employs  for  this  purpose  a very  convenient  form  of 
apparatus — a large  dipping-bath  made  entirely  of  ebonite, 
with  close-fitting  cover,  and  inner  rack  grooved  so  as  to  hold 
eight  or  more  plates.  The  rack  is  suspended  within  the 
bath  by  means  of  a hook  whilst  the  plates  are  being  intro- 
duced, and,  when  charged,  let  down  to  the  bottom,  the 
glasses  themselves  resting  upon  two  round  bars  or  cross- 
pieces so  as  to  permit  of  free  diffusion.  Finally,  flush  with 
distilled  water  from  a washing-bottle,  and  apply  the  pre- 
servative. Common  watei  may  be  used  lor  the  prolonged 
immersion  if  it  be  afterwards  displaced  from  the  film  by 
pure  water. 

The  Preservative  is  composed  of 


I.  Gum  arable 
Sugar-candy 
Water  ... 

II.  Gallic  acid 
Water  ... 


20  grains 

2 drachms 

3 grains 

G drachms 


The  latter  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  heat,  mixed  with 
I.  in  the  proportion  indicated,  and  filtered  through  sponge 
at  the  time  of  application.  Air-bubbles  should  be  avoided 
by  inclining  the  sides  of  the  recipient  vessel  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  prevent  splashing. 

For  each  plate  half  an  ounce  of  the  gum-gallic  preserva- 
tive will  be  required  ; apply  1 drachm  of  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  the  film  from  water,  and  follow  up  with  the 
remaining  3 drachms  worked  over  the  plate  for  about  a 
minute,  then  poured  off  and  the  glass  reared  up  to  drain. 
This  last  operation  is  facilitated  by  standing  the  plates 
upon  small  dice  shaped  tubes  of  glass,  through  the  centre  of 
which  a morsel  of  blotting-paper  is  passed,  which  can  be 
renewed  without  disturbing  the  plate,  which  rests  merely 
at  one  corner  in  a small  circular  cavity  drilled  through  the 
glass.  The  dimensions  adopted  in  this  useful  little  contriv- 
ance are  one  inch  cube,  with  aperture  on  one  side  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.*  Failing  this  special  glass  rest, 
miniature  tumblers  may  be  employed  if  supported  rigidly 
by  being  let  into  the  base-board  of  the  drying-chamber; 
the  top  corners  of  the  plates  are  invariably  supported  against 
glass  faces  whilst  draining  ; and  each  niche  is  numbered  for 
convenience  of  preserving  memoranda  relative  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plate. 

Th c Drying-Chamber  is  an  ample  wooden  box  or  cupboard 
with  all  joints  made  light-tight,  and  a movable  shelf  for 
the  accommodation,  if  necessary,  of  a double  scries  of  plates  ; 
it  has  a ventilator  at  the  top  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  like 
a magic-lantern  chimney.  In  damp  weather  a small  tin 
can  of  hot  water  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  dry- 
ing-chamber ; but,  as  a rule,  in  summer  time,  this  will  not 
be  required.  The  time  ordinarily  occupied  in  drying  the 
plates  is  ten  or  twelve  hours  ; the  film  then  appears  trans- 
parent, and,  to  prevent  blurring,  must  be  backed  with 
pigment. 

Backing  of  the  Oum-Oallic  Plates. — Quantity  for  pre- 
paring eight  plates.  Take 

Burnt  sienna,  ground  in  water  ...  100  grains 
Dextrine  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  ,, 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 minims 

The  adddition  of  a trace  of  carbolic  acid  prevents  fermenta- 
tion of  this  mixture,  which  can  then  be  charged  into 
collapsible  tin  tubes,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 
The  dry  plates  being  rested  in  the  dark  slides,  or  carriers, 
are  brushed  over  the  back  with  this  pigment,  leaving  a 
narrow  margin  all  round  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
creeping  on  to  the  face  of  the  plate.  When  dry,  the  carriers 
may  be  closed  and  packed  for  transmission. 

Exposure  in  the  Camera. — Give  twice,  or,  better,  three 
times  the  period  required  for  wet  plates.  As  already  stated, 
the  plates  will  bear  long  exposures  without  much  detriment  ; 
ami  the  error  should  always  be  on  this  side,  since  the  deve- 
lopment can,  if  necessary,  be  moderated. 

Development. — With  wet  sponge  remove  the  pigment  from 
the  back  of  the  plate.  The  margin  of  the  negative  is  then 
painted,  for  about  1-8  inch  all  round,  with  a thick  solution 
of  india-rubber  in  benzole  or  chlorofoim.  Immerse  in 
dipping  bath  of  ordinary  water  and  flush  twice  with  distilled 
water,  to  get  rid  of  the  preservative,  Apply  then  the 
developer,  compounded  as  follows,  the  first  being  a stock 
solution  : — 


I.  Gelatine 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

Water 

II.  Sulphate  of  iron 
Water 


G4  grains 
2 ounces 
U ,. 

25  grains 
1 ounce 


For  use  mix  1 part  of  the  gelatine  solution  with  3 parts 
of  the  iron  ; take  half  an  ounce  for  each  plate,  adding 
2 drops  of  a 30-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  silver  by  2 drops  at  a time  as  the 
details  come  into  view.  Intensify  with  any  of  the  ordinary 


* These  are  procurable  at  Messrs.  Murray  and  lleath’s,  Jermyn  Street. 
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citro  or  aceto-pyrogallic  intensifies.  Two  grains  each  of 
pyrogallic  and  citric  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water  will  answer. 

Fix  with  hyposulphite  ; and  subject  the  negative  to  a 
supplementary  treatment  with  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  deposit 
than  of  adding  to  its  substance. 

Blurring  may  be  prevented,  or  reduced  to  a minimum,  by 
the  addition  of  10  drops  of  glycerine  to  each  ounce  of  the 
gum  solution.  With  this  modification  the  film  will  not 
become  transparent  on  drying,  but  will  work  very  much 
like  wet  plates;  they  will  not,  however,  keep  good  for  more 
than  a fortnight. 

The  foregoing  description  contains,  it  is  believed,  a full 
statement  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  plan  of  operations,  which  may 
be  conducted  almost  with  the  same  facility  as  here  de- 
scribed, and  will  be  found  to  give  results  of  almost  unerring 
certainty — so  much  so  that  Mr.  Whiting,  who  has  favoured 
us  with  an  independent  account  of  the  gum-gallic  process 
as  worked  by  himself,  states  that,  out  of  a parcel  of  eighty 
plates  exposed  by  him  last  summer  in  Scotland,  only  six 
failed  to  furnish  good  printing  negatives  on  his  return.  It 
should  further  be  mentioned  that  the  employment  of  ordin- 
ary collodion,  immersed  for  the  usual  time  in  the  ordinary 
silver  bath,  washed  once  with  distilled  water,  and  then  under 
a tap,  will  give  successful  results;  but  such  dry  plates  will 
not  keep  so  long  noi  be  equal  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
attainable  by  the  above  process. 


PERSPECTIVE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  AN  AMATEtJR* 

We  have  seen  that  the  apparent  length  of  all  lines  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  eye  ; and  this 
rule  applies  to  the  lines  in  the  picture  compared  with  the 
same  lines  in  the  object,  if  the  latter  are  in  planes  parallel 
to  that  of  the  picture  ; but  the  apparent  length  of  any  lino 
in  the  picture,  when  it  is  seen  from  the  right  point,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  same  line  in  the  landscape;  therefore 
their  real  size  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  distauce  from 
the  eye.  For  instance,  if  the  length  of  any  line  in  the 
landscape  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  eye,  the  length 
of  that  line  in  the  picture  will  also  be  equal  to  its  distance 
from  the  eye.  Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  the  diagrams.  In 
fig.  1 the  nearest  division  has  been  drawn  at  a distance  of 
six  feet  from  the  eye — that  is  to  say,  at  a distance  equal  to 
its  width — therefore  the  distance  of  the  picture  from  the  eye, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  correctly,  must  be  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  division  in  the  picture.  If  it  be  so  placed  the 
perspective  will  appear  correct — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
picture  will  then  appear  to  represent  a series  of  divisions  at 
an  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

Figs.  2 and  .'1,  having  been  drawn  from  a distance  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  object,  must  be  looked  at  from  a distance 
equal  to  their  own  height ; in  other  words,  fig.  2 must  bo 
looked  at  from  the  same  absolute  distance  as  fig.  1,  for  it  is 


half  as  high  ; and  fig.  3 must  be  seen  from  twice  that  dis- 
tance, in  order  that  the  perspective  may  appear  correct. 
Suppose,  now,  that  we  look  at  figs.  1 and  2 from  double  the 
proper  distance — that  is,  from  the  right  distance  for  look- 
ing at  fig.  3 — what  will  be  the  impression  given?  The 
height  of  fig.  1 will  now  be  equal  to  its  distance  from  the 
eye,  and  it  will  therefore  represent  an  object  whose  height  is 
equal  to  its  distance  from  the  eye.  The  figure  shows  that 
the  height  of  the  division  is  twelve  feet ; it  will  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  painted  from  a distance  of  twelve 
feet.  Now,  the  second  division  is  drawn  of  half  the  height 
of  the  first,  and  will  therefore  appear  to  have  been  twice  as 
far  off — that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  feet  distant — and  if  we 
deduct  twelve  feet  for  the  apparent  distance  of  the  first  from 
the  eye,  the  distance  between  the  first  and  second  division 
will  appear  to  be  twelve  feet  instead  of  six  feet,  which  it 
really  is. 

The  height  of  fig.  2 will  be  equal  to  half  its  distance  from 
the  eye,  and  it  will  then  represent  an  object  whose  distance 
from  the  eye  is  equal  to  twice  its  height,  or  twenty-four 
feet.  The  second  doorway,  being  of  two-thirds  the  height, 
must  appear  half  as  far  again  as  the  nearest — that  is,  at 
thirty-six  feet.  Therefore  the  apparent  distance  apart  of 
the  two  divisions  will  be  twelve  feet,  as  in  fig.  1.  Thus  we 
see  that  if  the  diagrams  are  held  twice  as  far  from  the  eye 
of  the  observer  as  they  were  from  that  of  the  draughtsman 
when  they  were  taken,  the  squares  of  flooring  lying  between 


the  first  and  second  divisions  no  longer  appear  square,  but 
twice  as  deep  as  they  are  wide. 

The  laws  of  perspective  also  teach  us  that  if  we  look  at  a 
picture  from  double  the  correct  distance,  this  is  exactly  the 
effect  that  will  bo  produced.  In  fig.  4,  let  A BEG  be  the 
picture  of  a parallelogram,  seen  in  perspective,  S being  the 
point  of  sight  towards  which  the  sides  AC  and  BE  con- 
verge. First,  let  the  picture  be  seen  from  a distance  equal 
to  the  width  of  its  base,  AB.  On  the  horizontal  line 
drawn  through  S mark  SD  and  SO'  = AB,  and  draw  DBA, 
D'CB.  With  the  centres  A and  B and  distance  AB, 
describe  the  arcs  All  and  BG,  and  join  GH.  The  square 
AGIIB  is  the  figure  represented  in  perspective  by  ACEB 
when  it  is  seen  from  a distauce  equal  to  AB.  Now  let  us 
see  what  the  figure  ABEC  will  represent  when  it  is  seen 
from  twice  that  distance,  the  point  of  sight  remaining  the 
same.  Mark  S<2  and  S <t  — 2 AB,  and  draw  dEF  and 
d CF'.  From  the  centres  A and  B,  and  with  the  distances 
AF'  and  BF,  describe  the  arcs  F'l  and  FK.  Join  IK. 
The  parallelogram  A1KB,  whose  length  is  double  its  width, 
has  now  become  the  figure  which  is  represented  by  ACEB. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  shown  by  the  rules  of  geometry  in 
figs.  1 and  2,  and  by  those  of  perspective  in  fig.  4,  that  a 
correctly  drawn  picture  will  not  truly  represent  the  object 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  unless  it  is  seen  from  the  same 
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distance  as  the  painter’s  eye  was  when  he  painted  it,  or 
the  lens  when  it  photographed  it ; but  that  if  the  picture  is 
held  too  far  from  the  eye,  objects  at  different  distances  will 
appear  too  far  from  each  other,  while  if  it  is  held  too  near, 
they  will  also  appear  too  near  to  each  other,  and  it  might 
easily  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  this  error  in  the 
apparent  distance  of  objects  from  each  other  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  error  in  the  distance  at  which  the  picture  is 
held  from  the  eye. 

Comparing  fig.  2 with  fig.  1,  we  observe  that  the  apparent 
incorrectness  of  the  former  is  less  obtrusive  that  that  ot  the 
latter.  I attribute  this  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  object  being  greater,  the  nearer  division  is 
not,  in  proportion,  so  much  larger  than  the  other  as  in 
fig.  1 ; hence  distant  views  may  be  taken  with  very  short 
focus  lenses,  and  looked  at  from  a convenient  distance  with- 
out much  apparent  distortion  : for  instance,  if  a picture  of 
two  posts,  the  one  at  forty  and  the  other  at  forty-one  yards, 
be  examined  at  twice  the  proper  distance  from  the  eye,  they 
would  appear  to  be  at  forty  and  forty-two  yards  distance  ; 
but  the  false  effect  would  be  less  perceptible  than  it  they 
had  actually  been  at  live  and  six  yards  from  the  eye,  and 
appeared  in  the  pictuve  to  be  at  five  and  seven. 

The  first  conclusion,  then,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
lenses  to  which  I am  led,  is  this : if  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
picture  whose  perspective  shall  appear  true  when  it  is  held 
at  a convenient  distance  from  the  eye,  and  to  include  near 
objects,  the  lens  should  not  have  a focal  length  of  less  than 
six  or  eight  inches,  that  being  the  shortest  distance  at  which 
a person  who  is  no*'  short-sighted  can  comfortably  examine 
a picture,  and  a rather  longer  focus  would  be  still  better. 
The  correct  distance  for  looking  at  fig.  3 is  only  about  three 
nches,  and  it  does  not  give  the  right  impression  unless  it  is 
looked  at  from  that  distance ; but  the  effect  is  better  than 
that  of  figs.  1 and  2,  which  require  to  be  looked  at  from 
one  and  a half-inch.  We  now  understand  why  in  pictures 
taken  with  short  focus  lenses  the  distant  mountains  appear 
so  small;  and  it  may  be  that,  because  such  pictures  are 
looked  at  from  more  than  their  true  focal  length  in  the 
stereoscope,  the  different  distances  in  the  picture  do  not 
always  appear  to  blend  into  one  another  as  they  should,  but 
they  sometimes  appear  as  if  they  were  upon  separate  pieces 
of  cardboard,  like  the  side-scenes  of  a theatre. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Jjrffmimujfs  of  Soctefits. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of 
London  College,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June  10th,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
Annual  Report. 

Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  their  re- 
port for  the  session  ending  June,  1809. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  have  fully  borne  out  the  hrpi 
expressed  in  last  year’s  report,  that  the  future  might  be  “ sun- 
shine and  success;”  and  this  has  resulted  from  the  high  degree 
of  interest  w hich  has  been  shown  by  those  members  who  have 
hitherto  always  given  so  much  attention  to  its  welfare. 

Your  Committee,  in  alluding  to  the  fact  of  so  few  “ papers  ” 
having  been  prepared  and  read  during  the  past  session,  see  no 
cause  for  regret  on  that  subject,  as  the  tendency  of  the  day 
seems  to  be  running  into  a closer  examination  of  those  points 
of  detail  which  had  not  hitherto  received  so  careful  a con- 
sideration ; hence  the  thoughts  of  many  minds  have  been  more 
desirable  than  the  elaborate  production  of  one. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  “ Question-Box  ” has  proved 
to  be  a “ step  in  the  right  direction  ” towards  supplying  matter 
for  research,  observation,  and  discussion  ; and  your  Committee 


refer  with  groat  satisfaction  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
that  vohicle  for  furnishing  subjects  of  interest  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  past  session. 

The  papers  read  have  been  by 

Mr.  C.  Pearco—  “On  producing  open-air  effects  in  the 
studio.” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor— On  a subject  taken  from  the  Question 
Box  : — “ Is  it  desirable  for  amateurs  to  practise  out-door  work 
with  wet  or  dry  plates  exclusively  ? ” 

Mr.  Henderson — “A  simple  method  of  producing  crayon-liko 
effects  in  portraiture.” 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  on  one  occasion  made  some  valu- 
able and  useful  viva  voce  observations  upon  the  “ stereoscope.” 
From  the  Question-Box  the  following  have  been  introduced 
for  discussion,  by  some  exceedingly  thoughtful  remarks,  viz.; 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis — “ What  is  the  cause  of  pinholes  in 
dry-plate  photography?  ” 

Mr.  Hart-— “Which  is  the  best  way  to  convert  gold 
residues?  ” 

Mr.  T.  S.  Davis  — “ Can  plato  glasses  that  give  dirty  images 
with  ordinary  cleaning  solutions  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
other  means?” 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard — “ What  is  the  principle  involved  in  the 
production  of  extreme  sensitiveness  iu  the  collodion  process?  ” 
Mr.  F.  Howard — “Which  is  the  best  method  of  developing 
dry  plates  with  respect  to  rapidity?” 

And  the  following  generally  discussed — “ It  is  said  that  a 
carbonate  of  soda  toning  bath  will  not  do  to  be  used  over  again ; 
has  anyone  tried  it,  and  how  long?  ” 

On  two  evenings  the  usual  subjects,  either  artistic  or 
scientific,  havo  been  superseded  by,  on  ono  occasion,  a vory 
interesting  exhibition  of  transparencies  in  the  magic  lantern, 
shown  by  Mr.  How,  during  which  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham,  made  a running  commentary  upon  everything  ex- 
hibited ; also,  on  another  occasion,  by  a repetition  of  the  exhi- 
bition meeting  of  last  year,  which  also  resulted  in  a highly 
interesting  evening. 

The  Committee  are  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
interesting  specimens,  photographs,  and  apparatus,  viz  : 

Messrs  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  Blanchard,  Bockett,  Henderson, 
Taylor,  Howard,  Pearce,  How,  Fox,  Browning,  Cobb,  Bensa, 
Schmerl,  Warlick,  Hunter,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  E.  Cocking. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  to  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  increased  number  of  new  members  during  the 
past  year,  and  trust  that  the  motives  which  havo  induced  them 
to  enlarge  the  roll  of  members  will  also  induce  many  others  to 
join  a Society  which  holds  out  such  advantages  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  earliest  information,  and  the  free  discussion  of  all 
artistic  and  scientific  matter  in  connection  with  photography. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  wore  then  elected  or  re-elected  as 
follows ; — 

President — The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Vice-Presidents — J.  Sebastian  Davis;  G.  Wharton  Simpson, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. ; Valentine  Blanchard. 

Committee — Messrs.  F.  W.  Hart,  J.  Bockett,  C.  Pearce,  J. 
Werge,  C.  E.  Elliott,  J.  R.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Taylor,  W.  Cobb. 
Hon.  Secretary—  Edwin  Cocking,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham. 
Hon.  Treasurer — Noel  E.  Fitch,  13,  Union  Street,  Southwark. 
It  was  then  proposed,  and,  after  some  conversation,  carried, 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  he  henceforth  held  in 
December,  instead  of  June,  the  subscriptions  becoming  due  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

After  some  conversation  on  various  points  of  business,  the 
summer  meetings  were  discussed,  and  the  President’s  invitation 
to  the  members  to  spend  an  evening  with  him  at  his  residence, 
St,  Peter’s  Rectory,  204,  East  Street,  Walworth,  was  accepted 
for  Saturday,  the  31st  of  July,  at  5 p.m.  A meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 25tli  was  agreed  on,  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court, 
members  meeting  each  other  at  the  Mitre  Hotel  at  5 p.m. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  President, 
and  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  duo  acknowledgments, 

Mr.  Henderson  proceeded  to  read  a paper  on  “ A Method  of 
Producing  Enlarged  Transparencies  with  Crayon-like  Effects 
by  a Single  Operation  ” (see  p.  291),  and  exhibited  various  ex- 
amples of  the  work  in  its  different  stages,  and  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  vignetting  the  enlarged  transparency.  Ho 
also  exhibited  some  small  transparencies  backed  up  with 
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round  glass  mixed  with  gelatine,  which  gave  a fine  hard  white 
aching. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject  generally, 

Mr.  Cocking  thought  it  was  in  sorao  degree  an  objection  to 
this  kind  of  picture  that  the  hatched  lines  of  the  vignette  were 
not  in  harmony  with  the  soft  gradation  of  the  continuous  flat 
tint  of  the  photograph.  lie  had  produced  some  similar  results 
to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson,  but  was  not  satisfied  with 
them  for  the  reason  he  had  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Blanchard  held  a similar  viow.  He  thought  one  of 
Mr.  T.  It.  Williams’  vignette  heads,  in  which  the  gradation 
was  of  a true  photographic  character,  was  the  true  type  of  per- 
fection in  this  way,  and  had  a character  which  any  method  of 
mechanical  gradation  could  not  approach. 

After  a few  words  from  the  Chairman,  and  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  mechanical  gradation  of  hatched  lines  was  not  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  soft  gradation  of  a continuous  or  flat  tint 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  photography  ; but  it  was  not 
at  all  times  easy  for  the  photographer  to  secure  a vignette  of 
artistic  design  by  the  photographic  gradation.  It  was  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  new  style  of  picture  there  was  an 
avowed  intention  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  crayon  drawing  as 
much  as  possible.  This  was  to  some  extent  effected  by  back- 
ing the  transparency,  with  its  photographic  gradation,  with 
rough  crayon,  which  practically  broke  up  that  gradation  some- 
what, and  made  it  assimilate  to  the  style  of  the  crayon  drawing. 
The  crayon-like  effect  was  still  further  aided  by  the  hatched 
chalk  lines  in  the  vignette.  Whether  crayon  gradation  or 
photographic  gradation  were  more  satisfactory  might  un- 
doubtedly bo  open  to  discussion  ; but  as  many  people  liked 
crayon  portraits,  and  as  the  new  portraits  very  closely  resembled 
them,  the  introduction  had  undoubtedly  been  beneficial  to  por- 
traiture as  a profession,  and  given  a now  stimulus  to  public 
demand  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Howard  agreed  with  Mr.  Cocking’s  remarks,  and  thought 
photography  had  qualities  of  its  own  equal  to  thoso  of  any 
mode  of  drawing,  and  therefore  should  not  imitate  drawings. 

After  some  further  conversation,  and  a voto  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Henderson, 

Mr.  Howard  opened  the  enquiry  from  the  Question-Box  as 
to  whether  acid  or  alkaline  development  were  best  for  dry 
plates,  which,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was 
thought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  discuss  just  at  this 
season,  when  such  a question  became  of  great  interest  to  all 
dry-plate  photographers.  Mr.  Howard  said — “To  venture  on  the 
important  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  alkaline 
and  plain  pyro  development  of  dry  plates  would,  at  this  hour, 
be  doubtless  very  undesirable,  but  as  we  do  not  meet  again  till 
most  of  the  opportunities  for  exposing  dry  plates  will  have 
passed,  I would  willingly,  as  it  has  been  allotted  to  me,  open  the 
question  by  detailing  my  experiences  of  the  advantage  of  the 
alkaline  method  of  development.  The  negatives  which  I have 
brought  to  the  meeting  were  prepared  by  the  collodio-alburaen 
process  ; but  gum,  tannin,  and  the  washed  albumen,  or  Fother- 
gill  processes,  all  admit  of  the  same  method  of  development. 
The  solutions  necessary  are  : (1)  Plain  pyro,  3 grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water  ; (2)  5 minims  liquid  ammonia  to  I ounce  of  water  ; 
(3)  bromide  of  potassium  8 grains,  water  1 ounce ; (4)  citric  acid 
5 grains,  water  1 ounce;  (5)  silver  10  grains,  water  1 ounce. 
By  applying  these  solutions  as  follows,  most  rapid  development 
will  bo  effected,  shorter  exposure  will  bo  allowed,  and,  with 
care,  no  fog  should  be  seen  on  the  plate.  After  moistening 
the  surface  cf  the  plate,  pour  over  sufficient  of  solution  No.  1, 
having  4 or  5 drops  of  solution  No.  3 added  to  it.  Now  add 
2 or  3 drops  of  No.  2,  and  the  image  will  appear  very  rapidly, 
but  will  only  develop,  not  intensify.  The  imago  having  been 
well  brought  out,  well  wash  the  plate,  and  flush  with  citric  acid 
solution.  Having  removed  all  trace  of  alkalinity,  intensify 
with  citric  acid  and  silver,  without  pyrogallic  acid.  As  regards 
advantages  by  the  alkaline  developer,  you  save  time,  the  pro- 
cesses of  development  and  of  intensification  are  kept  sepa- 
rate, shorter  exposure  is  allowed,  and,  after  a very  little  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  fear  of  fogging  the  plate.  Mr.  Mawdesley  has 
described  this  method  as  very  successful,  and,  in  drawing  the 
comparison  of  its  advantages,  if  any,  over  plain  pyro,  I venture 
to  say  that  it  is  a step  on  the  ladder  to  rapid  dry-plate 
photography.” 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  a number  of  fine  negatives  developed 
in  the  manner  described,  and  called  attention  to  one  double 
negative  in  which  the  image  on  ono  half  of  the  plate  had  re- 


ceived an  exposure  of  two  minutes  and  been  developed  with 
acid  pyro,  and  the  other  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  and  been 
developed  with  alkaline  pyro,  was  not  inferior  to  the  longer 
exposed  picture. 

After  some  further  conversation,  and  a vote  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  a number  of  specimens  of  the  new 
printing  process  recently  described  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Davies,  of 
Edinburgh,  also  some  of  Mumlcr’s  “spirit  photographs,’’  some 
examples  of  posing  with  a leg-rest  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  sorao 
reproductions  by  photo-mechanical  printing. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  ult.,  M.  Tessiere, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  M.  Clomont  challenging 
M.  Meynicr’s  repeated  assertions  that  the  Sel  Clement  con- 
tained as  much  as  58  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and  complaining 
also  that  M.  Davanno  hail  countenanced  the  statement  by 
designating  the  compound  in  question  a Sel  Pretendu  Economique. 
M.  Clement  reiterates  that  the  sel  contains  but  0 per  cent, 
of  magnesia  (nitrate),  that  it  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and, 
likewise,  that  two  organic  bodies  enter  into  its  composition. 
In  confirmation  of  his  statement,  M.  Clement  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  have  a quantitative  analysis  instituted  to  determino 
between  himself  and  M.  Meyuicr,  and  guaranteed  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrate  of  silver  in  his  sel  to  amount  to  42  per  cent. 

The  President  requested  M.  Meynier  to  reply  to  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Clement. 

M.  Meynier  stated  that  he  attached  but  little  importance  to 
the  character  of  the  compounds  which  supplemented  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  making  up  of  tho  Sel  Clement ; the  prin- 
cipal point  was  the  quantity  of  uitrate  of  silver  contained  in 
tho  material,  and  in  this  his  statement  was  in  accord  with  that 
of  M.  Clement. 

The  President  desired  to  close  the  subject.  According  to 
his  opinion,  there  presented  themselves  two  ways  of  investi- 
gating tho  matter:  a quantitative  analysis  might  bo  made  of 
the  substance,  or  an  investigation  might  bo  instituted  to  dis- 
cover whether  a pound  of  tho  Sel  Clement  produced  as  many 
pictures,  and  as  good  ones,  as  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Neither  of  these  methods  of  settling  tho  dispute  would,  however, 
prove  satisfactory,  as  superior  keeping  and  other  qualities 
were  attributed  to  the  Sel  Clement. 

M.  Vidal  was  of  opinion  that  a quantitative  analysis  would 
bo  useless,  ns  both  disputants  wore  agreed  upon  the  most 
essential  point,  viz.,  the  percentage  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  was  finally  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  an  analysis,  but 
to  allow  tho  matter  to  drop. 

M.  Davanne  presented  a copy  of  his  Annuaire  for  the  year 

1869. 

M.  Pelissier  presented  some  specimens  obtained  by  means 
of  strontium  collodion  and  Liesegaug’s  papyroxyl.  The  col- 
lodion thus  prepared  was  a very  rapid  one,  and  gave  a clear, 
firm  film. 

Many  members  of  tho  Society  confirmed  this  opinion. 

Tho  Secretary  distributed  some  specimens  of  black  and 
albuminized  papers  for  inspection  and  experiment.  They  were 
forwarded  by  M.  Marion  for  carrying  out  that  goutloman's 
process  of  carbon  printing. 

M.  Vidal  made  a few  remarks  on  tho  employment  of  thoso 
papers,  and  dwelt  upon  tho  importance  of  albuminized  paper  as 
a means  of  tiansport. 

Tho  President  exhorted  tho  members  not  to  neglect  a 
practical  trial  of  the  carbon  process. 

Tho  proceedings  then  torminated. 


&alk  in  tbc  jStubia. 


Yellow  Light. — A daily  contemporary  has  tho  following 
curious  paragraph  : — “ Carbonate  of  soda  has  been  used  for  the 
production  ot  monochromatic  light  to  be  used  in  photography. 
M.  Guyot  proposes  kitchen  salt  as  a better  substitute,  which 
may  replace  the  yellow  glass  platos  iu  cameras.”  The  refer- 
ence here  is,  doubtless,  to  the  necessity  of  a nonactinic  mono- 
chromatic light  for  the  dark  room,  which  the  yellow  flame  of 
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podium  supplies ; but  photographers  will  be  puzzled,  if  they 
interpret  the  paragraph  literally,  to  kuow  how  kitchen  salt  is 
to  replace  a plate  of  glass  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  perplexed  to 
understand  the  uso  of  yellow  glass  in  their  cameras. 

Transparent  Paper. — In  our  last  we  described  Mr.  Blair’s 
method  of  making  paper  temporarily  transparent  for  carbon 
printing  purposes.  The  Stationer  states  that  “ bcnzoine  [query 
benzine?]  possesses  the  properly  of  imparting  a perfect  trans- 
parency to  paper,  which  disappears  after  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid,  and  may,  therefore,  supersede  the  employment  of 
transparent  oil  paper  for  designing.  It  is  used  simply  by  ex- 
tending over  tho  object  to  bo  copied  a sheet  of  ordinary  paper, 
and  damping  the  latter  with  benzoine.  This  will  render  the 
opaque  paper  transparent,  and  enablo  tracing  to  be  taken  in 
pencil  or  Indian  ink  of  the  desigu,  which  is  distinctly  seen 
underneath.  The  benzoine  soon  evaporates,  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  its  having  been  applied,  while  tho  original  design 
does  not  suffer  tho  slightest  injury.  The  smell  also  disappears 
in  a few  hours,  if  exposed  to  tho  air  or  to  heat.”  Tho  protec- 
tion of  tho  varnished  surface  of  the  negativo  by  means  of  a 
gum,  gelatine,  or  albumen  coating  will  in  all  such  cases  be 
obviously  necessary. 

Mr.  Blair’s  Carbon  Manual. — We  understand  that  Sir. 
Blair  has  still  some  copies  of  his  Carbon  Manual,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  subscribers’  price.  lie  has  favoured  us  with  ex- 
amples of  sevoral  of  the  processes  described,  the  prints  on  linen 
and  those  on  transparent  paper  being  especially  interesting. 

The  Collodion  Discussion. — In  reference  to  this  discus- 
sion we  have  received  another  letter  from  Messrs.  Rouch  and 
Co.,  distinctly  stating  that  they  do  “ follow  Mr.  Hardwich’s 
formula  for  making  pyroxylino  most  strictly  in  every  detail, 
without  any  moditica'.ion  whatever.”  We  have  also  received  a 
letter  from  “ Argus,”  stating  that  ho  was  recently  shown  by 
Mr.  Rouch  a quantity  of  linen  pyroxyline,  which  ho  distinctly 
understood  was  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
collodion  he  at  the  timo  purchased.  The  discussion,  as  wo  have 
said  before,  is  scarcely  one  of  general  interest ; and  when  it 
issues  in  diroctly  contradictory  statements  by  parties  in  the 
discussion,  it  ceases  to  be  pleasant  as  well  as  interesting. 
Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.  give  a distinct  answer  to  our  question, 
and  state  that  they  do  use  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  at  the  same  heat  iu  making  pyroxylino,  as  Mr. 
Hardwich,  their  only  modifications  on  his  formula  being  in  the 
solvents  and  salts  employed  ; and  they  are  entitled  to  full  credit 
for  the  facts  stated.  Mr.  Blanchard,  upon  whose  statement 
this  discussion  has  been  based,  although  he  neither  challenged 
nor  invoked  it,  is  in  liko  manner  entitled  to  full  credit  for  his 
statement  that  his  successful  results  were  obtained  by  an 
entirely  different  formula,  tho  failure  of  individuals  in  nowise 
discrediting  a formula  or  process. 

Photographic  Popularity. — Tho  photographic  shops  are 
always  encircled  by  a crowd  of  gazers.  And,  of  a truth,  there 
is  always  plenty  to  look  at  there.  Does  an  individual  achieve 
celebrity  ? He  or  she  is  to  be  seen  photographed  all  over  town 
within  a week.  Notoriety  ? Same  result.  Infamy  ? Same 
result.  Be  a thief  on  a sufficiently  large  scale,  and  you  shall 
have  a prefix  to  your  name ; as  “ Mr.”  Higgs.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes,  of  all  ranks,  and  ot  all  sorts  of  characters, 
may  be  studied  from  the  pavement.  If  a minister  make  a 
success,  look  out  all  the  old  portraits  in  stock,  and  put  them  in 
the  window.  Take  his  portrait  again  if  you  can  induce  him  to 
sit  for  it,  and  label  it  “ the  last if  you  cannot  induce  him  to 
sit,  label  anything  as  the  last  portrait  of  him.  His  rival  on  the 
other  side  ot  the  house  is  also  a good  card  to  play,  for  it  is  of 
little  importance  to  the  sale  of  these  wares  whether  their 
originals  happen  to  have  mot  with  successes  or  reverses.  It  is 
sufficient  that  they  are  talked  about  at  tho  moment.  With 
actors,  authors,  royal  personages,  and  all  other  public  characters, 
the  rule  holds  good.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
take  the  actual  photographic  portrait  of  the  individual  on  brisk 
sale.  Get  somebody  to  draw  any  sort  of  portrait  of  him,  and 
have  it  photographed.  The  public  will  buy  it.  If  it  be  unlike 
him,  the  public  will  resent  his  being  unlike  his  photograph, 
not  his  photograph’s  being  unlike  him.  Perhaps  the  best 
harvest  to  bo  got  out  of  any  individual  well  known  to  tho 
public  is  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  decease.  This  harvest  is 
not  of  very  long  duration,  but  it  is  very  good  while  it  lasts. 
Take  your  photograph,  and  frame  it  iu  a deep  black  border, 
and  advertiso  it  with  as  much  clap-trap  as  you  can  compass, 


and  you  will  sell  a very  satisfactory  number  of  copies.  Tho 
window  of  a large  photographic  shop  affords  a capital  means  of 
judging  of  tho  tone  of  the  public  mind  at  any  given  time. 
From  the  popular  photographs  it  is  easy  to  discern  what  sort 
of  books  are  being  read,  what  sort  of  plays  acted,  what  sort  of 
frivolity  is  for  tho  time  fashionable.  An  experienced  Londoner, 
long  absent  from  home,  and  with  but  an  intermittent  supply  of 
newspapers,  might  say  with  certainty,  from  an  inspection  of  tho 
cartes-de-visito  in  tho  shop  windows,  what  would  be  tho  pro- 
minent subjects  of  conversation  at  his  first  dinner  party.  When 
the  fine  weather  sets  in,  tho  windows  of  those  shops  most  set 
apart  for  photographs  of  scenery  become  terribly  suggestive  to 
the  unfortunates  who  know  that,  by  reason  of  work  or  im- 
pecuniosify,  summer  jaunts  and  autumn  trips  are  not  for  them. 
There  are  photographs  of  all  tho  places  you  would  like  to  go  to  ; 
and  the  more  impossible  it  is  for  you  to  go  to  them,  the  more 
delightful  are  the  scenes  presented  to  your  longing  eye.  Quiet 
English  lanes,  leafy  Devonshire  retreats,  and  fresh  reviving 
sea  beach,  pleasant  to  think  of  in  the  dusty  town.  Further 
afield,  lo  ! the  grand  Swiss  mountains  reposing  on  the  glaciers 
which  look  (in  the  photograph)  so  easy  to  traverse,  and  which 
turn  out  such  very  different  things  when  you  try  them.  Dark 
silent  pine-woods,  shady  and  cool ; rushing  torrents,  ice  caves, 
snow  fields — all  things  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  unattainable 
— are  mercilessly  presented  to  the  view  of  the  compulsory  stay- 
at-home.  Let  him  take  comfort.  The  same  window  that 
shows  him  these  natural  wonders,  shows  him  also  among  the 
beautiful  woods  and  by  the  placid  wators  of  old  Thames,  at 
Maidenhead  or  Marlow,  Pangbourno  or  Henley,  holiday  nooks 
easily  within  reach  of  limited  time  and  limited  cash.  And  if 
even  these  be  beyond  his  reach,  let  him  look  his  fill  and  be 
thankful  that  he  can  see  their  likenesses  for  nothing  as  often 
as  he  likes. — All  the  Year  Round. 

Alleged  Incorrect  Registration. — In  tho  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  on  tho  12th,  an  application  was  made  ex  parte 
Walker,  in  ro  Graves,  to  amend  a registry  of  copyright  in 
pictures.  The  application  was  under  5 and  6 Victoria,  cap.  45, 
sec.  14,  that  if  any  person  shall  deem  himself  aggrieved  by  any 
entry  made  under  colour  of  the  Act,  in  the  book  of  registry,  he 
may  apply  to  a court  to  order  it  to  be  expunged  or  corrected. 
The  25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  6B  (which  incorporated  the  former 
Act),  provided  for  a registry  of  pictures,  and  under  that  Act 
the  applicant  had  been  convicted  of  piracy  of  some  pictures 
registered  by  Mr.  Graves,  the  well-known  publisher  of  engrav- 
ings. The  entry  related  to  an  oil  painting,  “ A Piper  and  a 
Pair  of  Nutcrackers,”  and  two  pictures  by  Millais,  “ My  First 
Sermon,”  and  “ My  Second  Sermon,”  and  three  photographs, 
entitled  11  Waiting  for  the  Verdict,”  “ The  Acquittal,”  and 
“Finding  the  Text.”  The  main  defect  alleged  in  the  entries 
was,  that  whereas  Mr.  Graves  in  each  instance  was  an  assignee, 
the  assignor,  or  the  party  originally  interested,  had  not  regis- 
tered— that  is,  that  neither  the  author  nor  any  subsequent 
owner  or  assignee  until  Mr.  Graves  himself  had  registered. 
The  applicant  having,  however,  been  convicted  upon  tho 
evidence  of  title  afforded  by  these  entries,  and  being  now  under 
imprisonment  for  his  alleged  offence,  now  claimed  to  have  tho 
entries  struck  out,  as  not  warranted  in  law,  nor  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  case  against  him.  The  Court  had  at  first,  on  tho 
supposed  authority  of  the  case  ot  “ Chappel  v.  Purday,”  dis- 
missed the  application,  upon  tho  ground  that  the  Act  did  not. 
apply,  except  as  to  persons  really  interested  in  the  copyright 
or  the  title,  and  not  to  mere  strangers ; but  as  upon  another 
report  of  that  case  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  misreportod, 
tho  Court  granted  the  rule,  which  now  came  on  to  be  argued. 
Mr.  Giffard  and  Mr.  Poland  argued  for  Mr.  Graves,  against  tho 
application.  Mr.  Underdown  argued  for  the  applicant,  in  sup- 
port of  his  application  to  expunge  the  entry.  The  Court  held 
that  the  entry  of  Mr.  Graves’s  proprietorship  was  sufficient,  and 
that  there  might  be  a copyright  iu  a photograph  from  a picture, 
though  there  was  no  copyright  in  the  picture.  As  to  any 
defect  in  tho  description  of  the  work,  it  might  bo  amended. — 
Rule  discharged. — Times. 

Ink  from  Elder. — We  are  informed  that  an  excellent  per- 
manent black  ink  may  be  made  from  the  common  elder.  Tho 
bruised  berries,  being  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  are  kept  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  days,  and  then  pressed  out  and  filtered. 
The  filtered  juice  is  of  such  an  intense  black  colour  that 
200  parts  of  water  only  reduco  it  to  tho  shado  of  dark  red  wine. 
To  12i  parts  of  this  filtered  juice,  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  tho  same  quantity  of  pyroligneous  acid  should  bo  added  , 
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and  the  result  is  an  ink  which,  when  first  used,  has  the  colour 
of  violet,  but  when  dry  is  indigo  blue  black.  The  ink  is 
asserted  to  be  superior  in  some  respects  to  that  prepared  with 
galls,  as  it  does  not  so  soon  become  thick,  and  flows  from  the 
pen  without  gumming. — Stationer. 


%o  fcresgoatoats. 


P.  F. — Unless  you  drive  off  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  acid  by  evapo- 
ration, you  necessarily  have  in  your  solution  a considerable  amount 
of  nitrate  and  chloride  of  some  other  base  besides  gold.  If  you 
prefer  to  use  it  in  this  condition,  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  best  agent 
for  neutralizing  the  acid.  2.  When  a commercial  sample  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  guaranteed  to  contain  50  per  cent,  of  gold,  the 
remaining  50  per  cent,  consists  of  the  chlorine  with  which  the 
gold  is  united,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
3.  To  coat  the  plate  of  a rolling-press  with  silver  or  gold  so  as  to 
revent  rusting  would  require  a tolerably  thick  coating,  and  as 
oth  metals  arc  soft,  they  would  readily  scratch  and  wear.  There 
are  various  modes  in  which  a coating  of  cither  metal  could  be 
applied,  the  ordinary  process  of  electro-plating  being  probably 
best.  The  mode  of  electro-plating  is  too  lengthy  an  operation  to 
be  described  properly  in  this  column,  and  may  be  easily  learnt  from 
any  of  the  little  manuals  published  on  the  subject.  A mode  of 
coating  iron  with  silver  is  described  in  our  last.  A silver  plate  for 
a rolling-press  would  not  be  sufficiently  hard.  4.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  general  experience  that  exceedingly  dry  weather 
lengthens  exposure.  5.  The  back  focus  of  a portrait  lens  affords 
scarcely  any  indication  of  the  relative  time  of  working.  The 
equivalent  focus  and  aperture  are  the  true  guides. 

T.  Phice. — We  fear  that  the  firm  you  mention  is  in  difficulties, 
but  have  no  certain  information  at  present  of  the  exact  stato  of 
affairs,  as  the  place  of  business  is  closed. 

One  who  Tries. — Pyrogallic  acid  does  not  keep  when  dissolved  in 
water,  either  with  or  without  acid.  To  keep  it  in  solution,  the 
best  plan  is  to  make  a very  strong  solution  in  alcohol,  and  dilute 
with  water  as  required.  2.  Short  floating  is,  as  a rule,  the  best, 
but  a 90-grain  bath  is  unnecessarily  strong  for  most  samples  of 
paper,  even  with  floating  for  one  and  a half  minutes  only. 

W.  A.  It. — The  appearance  of  the  print  indicates  pretty  good  light- 
ing, but  the  data  does  not,  unfortunately,  enable  us  to  say  whether 
the  exposure  was  excessively  long  or  not,  nor,  if  so,  where  the 
fault  lies.  The  light  may  have  been  very  dull  ; the  lens  may  be 
a very  slow  one,  as,  from  the  appearance  of  tho  picture,  we  sus- 
pect is  the  case ; or  tho  chemicals  may  not  have  been  in  very 
good  condition.  On  tho  whole,  we  do  not  suspect  the  chemicals, 
but  light  and  lens.  A golden  colour  is  generally  a good  tint  for 
the  collodion,  but  is  no  certain  guide  as  to  its  condition.  If  it 
were  slow,  your  best  plan  would  bo  to  get  another  sample,  as  you 
could  not  easily  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  that  you  have. 

Cosmopolitan.— It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  in- 
formation as  to  the  need  for  assistance  in  especial  branches  of  the 
art  abroad.  We  occasionally  have  advertisements  in  our  pages, 
and  arc  at  times  appealed  to  personally  to  aid  in  securing  skilful 
colourists  for  Canada.  We  believe  that  a good  deal  of  good 
coloured  work  is  done  in  Canada ; and  also  in  America  coloured 
work  is  done  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present  in  this  country. 
We  can  only  suggest  two  definite  ways  of  looking  out  for  such 
engagements  : one  consists  in  watching  tho  advertisements  in  our 
pages,  and  the  other  in  advertising.  Perhaps  the  last  might  be 
the  most  expeditious,  but  would  be,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
expensive. 

J.  15.  C.  Fox. — It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  receive  details  of  your 
projected  experiments.  Thanks. 

A.  R. — Ytur  description  is  scarcely  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  us 
to  give  you  an  answer.  We  have  not  seen  any  landscape  photo- 
graphs treated  as  you  describe.  There  are  modes,  however,  of 
colouring  photographs  roughly  at  the  back  so  as  to  secure  a very 
good  effect,  but  we  have  only  seen  such  plans  applied  to  portraits. 
The  modes  have  been  described  in  detail  in  our  pages.  We  may 
state  generally  that  the  mode  of  working  consists,  first,  in  making 
the  photograph  transparent,  by  soaking  it  in  very  hot  water  to 
remove  the  size,  and  then  applying  varnish  or  wax,  and 
then  roughly  applying  oil  or  water-colour  at  tho  back  of  the 
print.  Possibly  your  description  refers  to  photographs  treated  in 
this  way. 

11.  Lamhert. — We  do  not  know  much ; but,  so  far  as  we  do  know, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  respectability  of  the  person  you 
mention.  Probably  the  delay  arises  from  tho  manufacture  not 
yet  being  satisfactorily  organized  to  supply  the  apparatus ; and  you 
will,  we  hope,  eventually  receive  it  all  right. 


Fifth  Voi,. — Views  facing  north,  and  consequently  never  receiving 
the  sun  direct  upon  them,  nevertheless  do  receive  the  morning  and 
evening  sun  sufficiently  for  good  lighting,  and  either  morning  or 
evening  should  be  chosen  for  such  subjects.  Ordinary  portrait 
lenses  and  the  lens  you  name  are  subject  to  central  spot  when  used 
with  a small  stop  and  they  are  directly  facing  the  light  during 
exposure.  Use  as  large  a stop  as  you  can,  and  shade  off  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  light  from  tho  sky  during  exposure.  No  special 
chemicals  are  needed  in  such  cases.  As  a rule,  the  shape  of  an 
interior  lends  itself  to  the  necessities  of  a lens  in  definition ; and  it 
is  well  to  avoid  excessive  exposure  by  using  the  largest  stop  you 
can  with  propriety.  Collodions  advertised  as  instantaneous,  as  a 
rule,  are  highly  bromized,  and  keep  well.  The  only  troublo  with 
them  is,  if  used  in  dark  interiors,  and  with  small  stops,  they  give — 
at  least,  some  of  them — very  feeble  pictures.  The  spots  on  the 
print  you  enclose  appear  to  us  to  be  caused  by  drops  of  solution 
standing  on  the  film,  and  refracting  the  light.  We  nave  no  doubt 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  such  a cause,  but  it  is  curious  they 
should  generally  come  when  using  a certain  lens.  It  is  probable 
that  the  lens  in  question  requires  long  exposure,  and  so  permits 
time  for  the  action  of  the  light  on  said  drops.  The  magnesium 
1 ight  is  occasionally  used  for  interiors,  but  it  has  a serious  diffi- 
culty : its  fumes  soon  fill  an  interior  with  a dense  white  6moke, 
and  so  prevent  any  further  operations. 

J.  C.,  N.  A. — The  minute  yellow  spots  in  the  prints  enclosed  some- 
times arise  from  different  causes,  but  the  most  frequent  is  spots 
of  imperfect  fixation.  This  imperfect  fixation  is  caused  by  the 
formation  of  minute  air-bubbles  on  the  print  whilst  it  is  in  the 
hypo  bath.  These  small  bubbles  protect  the  print  from  tho  com- 
plete action  of  the  solution,  and  the  imperfect  fixation  becomes 
manifest  sometimes  when  the  print  is  in  the  washing  water,  some- 
times when  the  prints  are  drying,  and  sometimes  not  until  after 
mounting.  In  a recent  case  which  came  under  our  attention, 
similar  spots  were  due  to  particles  of  sulphur  in  the  atmosphere, 
caused  by  the  burning  of  bad  coke  in  the  printing-room. 

Bay n ham  Jones. — We  addressed  and  forwarded  the  letter  as 
desired. 

Payne  Jennings. — The  print  for  registration  has  not  been 
received.  The  other  prints  are  delayed  from  press  of  other 
matter ; not  forgotten  or  neglected. 

W.  S.  P.  (Belfast). — -Wo  have  published  several  modes  of  photo- 
graphing on  linen  and  similar  fabrics.  In  our  Year-Book  for 
1867,  page  92,  you  will  find  instructions,  and  in  the  Year-Book 
for  1868,  on  page  98,  another  article. 

Professor  Morton. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Cemetuy. — We  cannot,  unfortunately,  give  you  information  or 
advice  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  or  in  regard  to  the  demand 
for  and  remuneration  of  photographers  in  America.  Speaking 
in  general  terms,  if  you  are  desirous  of  emigration,  it  seems 
natural  enough  to  suppose  that  some  degree  of  demand  will  exist 
for  portraiture  in  the  rapidly  growing  towns  of  Western  America, 
and  each  enterprizing  portraitist  stands  his  chanco  amid  the  com- 
petition likely  to  arise.  The  collodio-chloride  prints  you  enclose 
are  pretty  good.  We  fear  that  we  cannot  help  you  in  your  toning 
difficulties,  as  we  have  not  met  with  such  ourselves.  Another 
transfer  process,  which  may  suit  your  desires,  will  be  published 
in  our  pages  in  a week  or  two. 

G.  Lewis. — We  should  not  recommend  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  for  a 
cistern  for  water  for  photographic  purposes.  2.  The  brown 
varniih  used  for  metal  cases,  canisters,  &c.,  is,  we  believe,  sold  as 
Japan  varnish.  It  would  answer  for  tin  and  metal-plate  boxes. 

Anxious. — A camera  9 by  9 will  frequently  be  very  convenient  for 
use  with  a lens  for  8£  by  6|  plates,  as  the  little  margin  wiR  bo 
useful,  and,  with  many  subjects,  will  be  covered.  Of  the  two 
lenses  you  think  of  obtaining,  the  single  landscape  is  preferable, 
and  is  the  more  rapid  of  the  two. 

J.  C.  Stephens. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

The  Collodion  Discussion. — In  answer  to  correspondents  on 
this  subject  we  have  to  suggest  that  a controversy  on  the  limited 
question  of  the  temperature  at  which  pyroxyline  should  bo  manu- 
factured is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  further  prolonged, 
especially  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  directly  contradictory 
statements.  An  extract  from  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Ilouch  and  Co., 
and  from  that  of  “ Argus,”  are  given  in  another  column.  Mr.  Fry 
wishes  to  state  that  he  has  received  an  anonymous  letter  on  tire 
subject,  an  answer  to  which  is  expected  in  tho  News.  A reply 
will  bo  sent  direct  if  the  writer  wiU  send  his  address  to  Mr.  Fry. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Sir.  E.  Parkinson,  Mold, 

Photograph  of  Railway  Station  in  Mold. 
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OPAL  PRINTS  ON  PLAIN  GLASS. 

A Modified  Coi.lodio-Ciieoride  Process. 

We  have  recently  been  experimenting  with  an  exceed- 
ingly elegant  modification  of  the  collodio-chloride  process, 
by  which  white  or  opaline  prints  can  be  produced  on 
plain  glass.  The  modification  in  question  is  due  to  one 
of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Charles  Durand,  who  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  various  ingenious  variations  in 
modes  of  photographic  printing. 

In  tnc  process  in  question  a white  pigment  is  introduced 
into  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and  held  in  suspension 
somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  oxide  of  zinc  is  held  in 
the  gelatine  employed  in  the  Eburneum  process,  and  when 
poured  upon  plain  glass  or  mica  produces  a fine  white 
sensitive  layer,  which  is  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the 
same  manner  as  simple  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  a considerable  range  of  effect  can  be 
produced.  If  very  little  pigment  be  introduced,  a trans- 
lucent white  film  is  obtained,  which  renders  some  further 
backing  of  the  glass  or  mica  upon  which  the  film  rests  neces- 
sary. This  backing-up  material  may  be  white,  and  will  then 
give  an  effect  very  similar  to  opal  glass ; the  translucent 
white  film  being  separated  a short  distance  from  the 
opaque  white  backing  gives  the  soft  diaphanous  effect  and 
general  tint  of  the  opal  picture.  If  the  paper  used  for  back- 
ing be  of  a cream  or  buff  tint,  an  effect  very  similar  to 
that  of  ivory  is  obtained.  A pink  tinted  backing  gives  a 
delicate  rosy  hue  or  flesh-tint  to  the  picture  ; and  so  with 
other  colours. 

If  a considerable  body  of  the  pigment  be  added,  then, 
instead  of  a translucent  white  layer,  we  obtain  an  opaque 
white  layer  of  singular  purity  and  phasing  texture,  re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  pure  white  marble,  smoothed 
but  not  polished.  The  perfectly  pure  matt  effect  of  the 
surface  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  unlike  almost  anything 
else  we  remember  in  photography.  Applied  to  plain  glass 
the  effect  is  very  good  ; but,  perhaps,  nothing  is  more 
convenient  than  mica,  especially  for  small  pictures,  where 
the  sheets  can  easily  be  obtained  perfect.  The  mica  is,  of 
course,  as  easy  to  manipulate  as  paper  ; and  the  opaline, 
or  ivory,  or  rosy,  effect  obtained  by  different  kinds  of  back- 
ing becomes  exceedingly  pleasing  on  mica.  Applied  to 
paper  this  pigmented  collodion  gives  a singularly  fine 
effect : a brilliantly  white  and  perfectly  matt  surface  is 
obtained,  finer  in  texture  than  any  paper  we  have  seen,  for 
some  subjects  especially  effective. 

For  those  skilled  in  the  use  of  powder  colours,  here  is 
the  most  delightful  surface  which  can  possibly  be  worked 


on.  The  surface  has  a tooth  which  bites  the  colour  most 
perfectly,  and  the  purity  of  the  white  gives  a rare  delicacy 
and  brilliancy  to  the  applied  colours.  By  skilful  manipu- 
lation and  some  knowledge  of  flesh  painting,  an  effect  re- 
sembling a highly-finished  miniature  can  be  obtained.  A 
good  print  produced  in  this  way  on  mica,  and  backed,  to 
give  warmth,  with  cream  or  buff-tinted  paper,  makes  one 
of  the  prettiest,  cheapest,  and  most  easily  produced  por- 
traits for  a locket  which  can  be  desired. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  pigmented  collodio-chloi'ide 
is  simple.  Iu  our  own  experiments — following  out  those 
of  Mr.  Durand — we  have  employed  kaolin  as  a readily 
j accessible  and  neutral  white  pigment.  Take  for  each  ounce 
| of  collodio-chloride  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce — or  a 
tea-spoonful — of  kaolin,  and  place  it  in  a mortar  or  a jar, 
pour  on  it  a little  collodio-chloride,  and,  with  a glass  rod, 
form  it  into  a paste ; then  add  a little  more  to  make  it 
sufficiently  fluid  to  pour,  and  mix  the  whole  together 
and  shake  well.  Then  leave  the  whole  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  subside.  It 
may  now  be  used  without  further  delay,  and  will  remain 
in  a condition  fit  for  use  for  a day  or  two.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a gradual  tendency  to  subsidence  in  the  pigment, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  layer  becomes  more  and 
more  opaline  and  translucent  the  longer  the  pigmented 
collodio-chloride  has  been  kept  without  disturbance.  If  it 
become  too  thin  and  transparent,  the  bottle  may  be  well 
shaken,  and  again  left  for  an  hour  or  two  to  allow  the 
coarser  particles  to  subside.  The  best  proportion  of  pig- 
ment, and  the  best  condition  for  printing,  a little  experi- 
ence will  enable  the  operator  to  decide.  If  too  little  pig- 
ment be  in  suspension,  the  film  is  thin  and  transparent, 
and  depends  more  on  the  backing  up  than  on  its  own 
whiteness.  If  too  much  pigment  be  added,  the  blacks 
look  sunken  and  grey,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  reduced 
silver  being  insufficient  to  cover  excess  of  the  white  pig- 
ment, which  is,  in  itself,  of  course,  not  darkened.  A happy 
medium  between  a layer  too  thin  and  translucent,  lacking 
sufficient  force  in  the  whites,  and  one  in  which  the  white 
pigment  overcomes  and  buries  the  blacks,  is  not  difficult 
to  secure. 

Kaolin,  as  a pigment,  is  not  the  most  desirable  on 
many  grounds.  It  is  not  a fine  or  brilliant  white,  and  it 
possesses  very  little  body ; but  in  relation  to  this  opera- 
tion it  possesses  the  desirable  quality  of  neutrality,  and 
not  in  any  wise  affecting  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver 
chemically.  Possibly  there  are  other  pigments  which 
might,  however,  be  substituted.  It  is  possible  that  oxide 
of  zinc — commonly  known  as  zinc- white — might  not  act 
injuriously,  and  would  form  a finer  pigment,  which, 
having  more  body,  would  give  pure  whites  with  less  of  the 
pigment  in  suspension.  Wo  shall  report  shortly  the 
result  of  a trial. 
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CARBON  PROCESSES  WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 

The  transferring  operations  in  carbon  printing  Lave  been  a 
bugbear  to  many  photographers,  especially  to  those  who 
have  neither  seen  nor  attempted  the  manipulations  them- 
selves. A description  of  the  detailed  operations  seem  much 
more  formidable  than  the  work  is  tound  in  practice.  With 
all  appliances  for  the  work,  Mr.  Swan’s  plan  was  not  diffi- 
cult, and  Mr.  Johnson’s  is  simplicity  itself.  Nevertheless, 
the  possibility  of  carbon  printing  with  half-tone  without 
transfer  is  an  attractive  idea,  and  will,  for  many  persons, 
especially  amateurs  or  others  with  limited  operations,  be 
found  useful  in  practice. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtaining  carbon  prints  in 
half-tone  without  transfer;  nevertheless,  each  new  announce- 
ment of  such  an  operation  is  read  with  eager  interest,  and 
any  novelty  of  idea  in  connection  with  the  subject  is  fre 
quently,  and  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  treasured  as  a secret, 
or  protected  by  a patent.  A case  curiously  in  point  has 
just  occurred,  where  a supposed  novelty  has  been  patented. 
In  the  specification  of  a carbon  process  just  patented  by 
Mr.  Pouncy,  a method  of  obtaining  prints  without  transfer 
is  described,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  one  we  pub- 
lished upwards  of  two  years  ago,  and  which,  we  believe,  for 
small  operations,  might  still  be  found  useful.  Mr.  Blair 
has  published  three  methods  of  obtaining  carbon  prints 
with  half-tone  without  transfer,  with  examples  of  which  he 
has  favoured  us,  each  possessing  points  of  iuterest  and  excel- 
lence of  its  owu.  Some  months  ago  we  noticed  some  ex- 
amples we  had  received  from  Mr.  Blair,  described  as  produced 
without  transfer,  and  by  an  unpublished  process.  The  priuts 
were  very  excellent,  and  possessed  fine  half-tone,  showing, 
however,  a slight  amount  of  texture,  which  suggested,  as  we 
remarked  at  the  time,  that  they  had  been  produced  by  some 
method  of  printing  through  the  paper.  We  now  find  that 
they  are  printed  through  paper  made  transparent  by  tur- 
pentine. The  texture  of  the  paper  is,  of  course,  visible,  but 
very  slightly  so  ; and  whilst  it  is  sufficient  to  mar  the  delicacy 
desirable  in  a small  portrait,  and  attainable  in  carbon  print- 
ing by  transfer,  it  is  of  a character  which  would  not  inter- 
fere wiih  the  beauty  of  matiy  landscape  and  architectural 
subjects.  We  have  examples  of  this  mode  of  printing,  both 
on  albuminized  paper  and  plain  paper  made  transparent 
with  turpentine  ; but  we  prefer  the  plain  paper,  as  more 
artistic  in  texture  and  most  in  harmony  with  the  kind  of 
definition  obtained  by  printing  through  the  paper.  An 
example  of  the  method  of  printing  on  permanently  trans- 
arent  paper  is  very  excellent  in  definition  and  gradation, 
ut  the  lights  are  a little  yellow  with  the  varnish  used  in 
obtaining  transparency,  and  the  whites  are  distinguished  by 
a want  of  purity  common  to  carbon  prints  on  tracing  paper 
and  similar  substances. 

The  method  of  obtaining  prints  without  transfer,  indicated 
by  Mr.  Swan  two  or  three  years  ago,  notes  of  which  we  pub- 
lished in  the  Photographic  News,  April  5th,  1 867,  is  simple 
and  effective  in  result.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  Mr. 
Blair’s  method,  in  which  the  paper  is  made  transparent  with 
turpentine,  and  the  same  in  principle  as  that  involved  in 
the  recent  patent  to  which  we  have  just  referred  : in  each 
case  the  aim  is  to  render  the  paper  supporting  the  sensitive 
carbon  layer  transparent  during  exposure,  and  render  it 
opaque  again  after  exposure,  so  as  to  secure  purity  and 
vigour  in  the  finished  picture.  Mr.  Swan  proposed  to  effect 
this  by  rendering  the  paper  transparent  with  paraffin,  and, 
after  the  completion  of  the  picture,  dissolving  out  the 
paraffin  with  beuzole,  and  so  restoring  the  opacity  of  the 
paper  and  securing  pure  whites  in  the  print.  It  may  be 
interesting  here  to  reproduce,  from  our  former  article  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Swan’s  note,  which  we  then  published  : — 

Carbon  printing  through  paper,  as  hitherto  practised,  lias  one 
very  important  point  of  weakness,  and  that  is  the  obstruction  which 
is  otfered  to  the  printing  light,  not  only  by  the  paper,  but  by  the 
bichromate  which  the  paper  has  imbibed.  The  effect  of  ibis'  is  to 
interpose  a yellow  screen  between  the  negative  and  chromo-gelatine 
coating,  and  this  yellow  screen  becomes  brown,  and  consequently 


more  and  more  obstructive  to  the  light  as  the  printing  proceeds,  and 
most  so  precisely  where  the  light  should  pass  most  freely.  The 
actinic  force  is  thus,  to  a great  extent,  expended  in  the  production  of 
a chromotype  picture  within  the  body  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being 
transmitted  so  as  to  act  effectively  upon  the  gelatinized  surface  beyond. 
To  carry  out  through-paper  printing,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  the  best 
possible  results,  two  things — not  hitherto  done  or  proposed — are  re- 
quisite; viz.  : — 

1st.  The  paper  must  be  so  prepared  as  not  only  to  be  transparent, 
but  also  non-absorbent  of  the  bichromate  solution. 

2nd.  The  material  employed  to  make  the  paper  transparent  must 
be  discharged  after  the  printing  is  effected. 

With  a view  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  I have  coated  paper 
with  collodion  to  resist  the  absorption  of  the  bichromate,  and  rendered 
the  paper  transparent  Math  paraffin,  with  a view  to  its  being  after- 
wards removed  by  means  of  benzole.  Paper  so  prepared  can  be 
readily  printed  through  so  as  to  produce  an  image  in  the  gelatinous 
coating,  and  which  only  requires  to  be  developed  in  tepid  water,  and, 
after  drying,  to  have  the  paraffin  removed  by  benzole,  in  order  to 
give  a presentable  result.  Of  course  there  is,  and  must  inevitably 
be,  some  loss  of  definition,  both  by  reason  of  the  separation  of  the 
sensitive  surface  from  the  negative  by  the  thickness  of  the  paper, 
and  also  by  the  still  not  perfect  transparency  of  the  paper.  But  yet, 
M-ith  a certain  class  of  subjects,  through-paper  printing — modified  as 
1 have  indicated — is  capable  of  useful  application.  The  print  will, 
of  course,  be  inverted,  unless  the  negative  has  been  taken  through 
the  glass,  or  transferred. 

Amongst  the  examples  with  which  Mr.  Blair  has  favoured 
us  is  one  very  interesting  specimen  on  fine  linen,  produced 
by  the  method  described  in  the  chapter  entitled,  in  Mr. 
Blair’s  book,  a “ New  Tissue  and  a New  Process.”  In  this 
case  the  tissue  is  prepared  on  a textile  fabric,  and  whilst  the 
exposure  is  not  through  the  back  of  the  tissue,  the  develop- 
ment is,  60  that  whilst  the  prepared  surface  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative,  the  soluble  gelatine  and  colour  are 
washed  away  from  the  back,  the  water  and  soluble  matter 
passing  through  the  open  permeable  fabric,  producing  a 
print  with  perfect  gradation  of  half-tone.  This  reminds  us 
of  some  prints  produced  by  Mr.  Swan  some  years  ago  in  a 
manner  very  similar  in  principle  and  of  which  we  have  some 
examples  in  our  possession.  Porous  paper,  such  as  fine 
blotting-paper  or  plate  paper,  being  coated  with  a solution 
of  asphaltuin,  which  it  absorbed,  was  exposed  with  the  pre- 
pared side  in  contact  with  the  negative.  It  was  then  floated 
on  turpentine  with  the  prepared  side  uppermost.  The  por- 
tion of  the  asphaltum  which,  having  been  protected  by  the 
negative  from  the  light,  is  still  soluble,  is  dissolved  by  the 
turpentine,  ami  percolates  through  the  paper,  leaving,  finally, 
a bitumen  picture  iu  half-tone,  which  is  thoroughly  em- 
bedded in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  A brief  notice  of  the 
process  appeared  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  it  may  be  int  'resting  to  reproduce  the  paragraph  then 
published,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  pro- 
cess just  published  is  not  new — for  we  are  satisfied  that, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Blair  is  concerned,  it  is  original — out  to  show 
that,  although  it  was  published  more  than  two  years  ago,  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  popularized.  The  paragraph  then 
published  stands  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Swan  has  shown  us  a curiosity  in  carbon  printing — prints 
produced  in  the  following  novel  manner: — Paper  was  saturated  M-ith 
a solution  of  asphalt,  of  such  consistence  that,  M-hen  dry,  no  gloss 
appears  on  the  paper.  After  exposure  under  a negative,  an  imago 
Mas  developed  by  means  of  turpentine,  applied  so  that  the  soluble 
asphaltum  shall  find  its  way  out  of  the  paper  from  the  side  opposite 
to  that  exposed  to  light,  so  leaving  the  insoluble  asphaltum  to  foini 
a print  M-ith  half-tone.  The  same  principle  is,  of  course,  applicable 
with  chromo-gelatine  printing;  the  material  saturated  with  tho 
chromo-gelatine  being  of  an  open  texture  (woven  materials,  for  an 
example),  and  the  colouring  matter  being,  of  course,  soluble  with 
the  gelatine. 

On  mentioning  these  modes  of  producing  carbon  prints 
with  very  fair  half-tone  without  transfer,  it  is  only  right  to 
express  our  conviction  that  tho  best  of  these  are  not  equal  to 
the  best  produced  by  means  of  transfer,  and  that  in  every 
case  the  amount  of  trouble  in  securing  good  results  seems 
not  less  than  that  involved  in  transferring.  As  affording 
very  interesting  work  for  amateurs,  or  small  professional 
practitiouors,  6omc,  or  all,  of  these  methods  possess  value, 
none,  perhaps,  bei  ng  more  simple  or  efficient  than  the  method 
suggested  by  Mr,  Blair  with  turpentine ; but,  for  commercial 
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use,  we  must  state  that  the  Johnson  method  appears  not  only 
to  yield  much  finer  results,  but,  when  systematically  carried 
out,  it  is  more  simple,  certain,  and  economical  than  the 
majority  of  ingenious  modes  of  dispensing  with  the  opera- 
tion of  transfer. 


J'crmfltt  IStstellatteit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Albert  process  will  be  worked  in 
Vienna  by  M.  Ludwig  Angerer,  who  has  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  M.  Albert  with  this  view.  In  fact,  ever 
since  March  Lust,  communications  have  been  passing  be- 
tween these  gentlemen,  having  reference  to  the  elaboration 
and  establishment  of  the  process,  and  it  is  now  finally 
settled  that  the  invention  will  be  practised  either  under 
the  auspices  of  a limited  company  or  under  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  MM.  Albert  and  Angerer.  A movement  was  made 
by  several  Austrian  photographers  to  purchase,  for  the 
sum  of  50,000  florins,  the  right  to  practise  the  method  in 
Austria  alone,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  Societe  des  Sciences  Industrielles,  of  Lyons,  has  offered 
to  award  two  medals  for  the  solution  of  the  following  pro- 
blems:— 1,  For  the  discovery  of  a non-poisonous  fixing 
agent,  which  shall  possess  the  same  energetic  qualities  as 
cyanide  of  potassium  ; 2,  for  the  invention  of  a new  litho- 
graphic printing  process  for  photographs,  better  than  any 
at  present  in  existence.  Communications  in  reference  to 
these  two  matters  must  be  sent  in  before  the  31st  July,  1869, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  addressed  to  6,  Quai  de 
Rctz,  Lyons. 

A correspondent  in  the  Photoyraphische  Corrcspondcnz 
states  that  for  some  time  past  his  prints  have  been  injured 
by  the  formation  of  black  stains,  and  have  refused  to  tone 
down  by  treatment  in  the  gold  bath.  Roth  these  difficulties 
he  overcame  by  coating  his  washing-trough — which  con- 
sisted of  oak,  and  induced  a precipitate  in  the  operations 
of  washing — with  a good  varnish,  and  thus  protecting  it 
from  the  action  of  the  water. 

M.  Ilerzog,  in  the  Archiv,  states  that  after  a bath  has 
been  corrected  by  the  addition  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
an  appreciable  amount  of  nitric  acid  may  be  added  without 
injury. 

According  to  recent  accounts,  only  two  Austrian  photo- 
graphers— MM.  Angerer  and  Wendling — have  sent  pictures 
to  the  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition.  The  latter  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  May. 

Owing  to  certain  dissensions  in  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society,  fifty  of  its  members  have  seceded  and  formed  a 
separate  body,  under  the  designation  of  Vtrein  zvr  For- 
derung  der  Photographie.  l)r.  Vogel  has  resigned  the  post 
of  President,  and  l)r.  Jacobsen  that  of  Secretary,  in  the 
old  Society,  and  both  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  same 
positions  in  the  new  one.  In  place  of  Dr.  Vogel  the 
Berlin  Society  have  elected  Dr.  Holze  as  President,  and 
M.  Paul  Bette  as  Secretary.  The  Photoyraphische  Mittheil- 
ungen  will,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  remain  the  official 
organ  of  both  Societies. 

The  commission  appointed  to  consider  M.  Grahe’s  pro- 
position relative  to  an  equalization  of  the  weights  and 
dimensions  of  photographic  necessaries  have  made  their 
report.  They  have  taken  into  consideration  the  interests 
of  manufacturers,  and  believe  the  new  sizes  and  quantities 
fixed  upon  will  be  both  beneficial  to  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Whole-plate  and  half-plate  photographs  are  to 
cease  as  denominating  terms,  and  in  lieu  thereof  glass  plates 
of  special  dimensions  will  be  supplied.  The  most  suitable 
dimensions  for  copying-frames  and  cardboard  are  also  laid 
down,  as  likewise  the  rule  that  fluid  chemicals  should  always 
be  measured  by  the  cubic  centimetre. 

The  Mittheilungen  publishes  a very  minute  and  clearly 
defined  copy  of  a poem  and  three  engravings,  produced  by 


means  of  heliography ; they  were  prepared  at  the  King’s 
Printing  Establishment,  and  are  of  wonderful  sharpness. 
Around  the  new  Prussian  banknotes  is  printed,  in  very 
small  type,  a warning  to  the  effect  that  anybody  imitating 
the  same  will  be  sentenced  to  transportation  ; the  very 
minute  dimensions  of  the  letter-press  is,  indeed  one  of  the 
safeguards  against  forgery,  and  it  is  by  means  of  photo- 
engraving that  this  portion  of  the  document  is  prepared. 

In  the  Archiv,  Dr.  Julius  Stinde  reviews  the  merits  of 
the  landscape  pictures  and  dry-plate  results  exhibited  at 
the  recent  photographic  exhibition  at  Hamburg. 


THE  ALBERT  PROCESS  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL 
VALUE.— THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  NEGA- 
TIVE.—THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

BY  DR.  HERMANN  VOOEL. 

You  have  already  published  the  details  of  Albert’s  patent, 
and  the  process  is  therefore  now  known  to  be  a modification 
or  improvement  of  that  of  M.  Tcssie  du  Motay.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  gentleman  may  claim  the  honour  of  priority, 
but,  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  worst  prints  of  tlio 
Albert  process  are  superior  to  the  best  impressions  of  Tessie 
du  Motay.  Photographs  produced  by  the  Tessie  method 
have  never  been  confounded  with  silver  prints,  but  at  the 
last  exhibition  Albert’s  proofs  were  mistaken  for  the  latt  r. 

The  Albert  pictures  resemble  very  much  impressions  upon 
matt  paper,  and  will  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  same ; 
thus  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a process  possessing  the 
truth  and  delicacy  of  photography,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  producing  power  of  lithography.  Similar  qualifications 
are  indeed  enjoyed  by  the  Woodbury  type,  but  the  latter  is 
based  upon  a perfectly  different  principle:  a gelatine  pig- 
ment, difficult  to  preserve  and  to  print  with,  is  employed, 
and  pictures  of  a small  size  only  are  produced.  Albert,  on 
the  other  hand,  uses  the  most  permanent  fatty  ink,  and  pro- 
duces prints  twenty  inches  in  length.  He  is  capable  of 
furnishing  as  many  as  1,300  impressions  from  one  plate, 
and  the  cost  of  a proof  measuring  14  by  20  amounts  to  but 
one  shilling,  while  even  in  producing  a dozen  cartes-de- 
visite  it  is  said  that  its  application  may  be  advantageously 
r sorted  to. 

Possessed  of  such  advantages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
instances  where  large  supplies  of  prints  arc  necessary,  and 
where  the  same  are  of  large  dimensions,  the  Albert  process 
will  supersede  the  ordinary  photographic  printing  methods. 
For  satisfying  small  demands,  especially  as  regards  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  where  numbers  of  copies  are  not 
required,  the  matter  is  different.  In  cases  where  a dozen  or 
two  only  of  pictures  are  wanted,  cheapness  and  durability 
would  be  the  main  points  to  be  considered  prior  to  its 
adoption. 

As  a matter  of  course,  some  little  time  must  elapse  before 
a process  of  this  kind  can  be  introduced  into  the  studio  of 
the  ordinary  photographer.  Every  new  process,  let  it  be 
ever  so  simple,  requires  to  be  learnt,  and  more  or  less  time 
is  necessary  before  becoming  familiarised  with  it ; for  this 
reason  many  prefer  to  go  on  in  the  old  course  rather  than 
pav  money  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
novelty.  Further,  the  more  the  new  process  differs  from  the 
old  one,  the  more  difficult  is  the  introduction  thereof.  The 
carbon  process  is  agood  example  of  this.  In  order  to  simplify 
carbon  printing  as  much  as  possible,  Swan  manufactured 
tissue  which  could  be  rendered  sensitive  in  the  same  manner 
as  albuminiz  -d  paper.  This  was  a great  step  in  advance, 
but  there  remained  the  uncertainty  of  exposure,  and  this 
was  overcome  with  my  photometer.  The  employment  of 
my  instrument  required,  however,  some  little  practice,  aud 
many,  consequently,  took  alarm  at  the  process,  more  espe- 
cially as  in  the  elaboration  of  the  carbon  pictures  the  opera- 
tions of  development  and  double  transfer  had  to  be  con- 
ducted. These  manipulations  were,  it  is  true,  very  simple, 
but  beginners  made  absurd  mistakes  in  their  early  essays. 
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Many  who  had  successfully  overcome  the  first  operations 
came  to  grief  over  the  subsequent  ones,  and  thus  the  process 
succeeded  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  threw  the  whole 
of  their  energy  into  the  matter,  and  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  frightened  off  by  their  early  misfortunes ; as,  for 
instance,  Borchardt,  of  Riga  ; Menke  and  Co.,  of  Hamburg  ; 
flundt,  of  Munster  ; Braun,  of  Dornach,  and  others. 

Similar  difficulties  will  no  doubt  arise  in  connection  witli 
the  Albert  invention.  At  present,  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  details  of  the  process,  excepting  that  M.  Albert 
employs  reversed  negatives,  and  prints  upon  glass  (the  surface 
of  which  has  been  covered  with  a certain  sensitive  prepara- 
tion), and  produces  a result  which  is  not  a finished  picture, 
but  a printing  surface  to  be  rolled  up  with  fatty  ink  and 
printed  from  in  the  manner  of  a lithographic  stone.  It  is 
this  last  step  in  the  process  which  will,  I fear,  present  diffi- 
culties to  the  photographer. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Albert  process  also  necessitates 
a series  of  operations  which  would  be  as  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  photographer  as  those  of  the  carbon  printing 
method.  Whether  a division  of  labour  could  be  effected  in 
the  photographer's  work,  as  happens  to  a certain  extent  in 
England,  where  the  operator  contents  himself  with  the  pro- 
duction of  negatives,  while  the  printing  from  them  is  carried 
on  by  special  printing  establishments,  is  a question  which 
must  be  left  for  decision  hereafter. 

It  is  a very  curious  circumstance,  that  among  the  number 
of  Albert  prints  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in 
Berlin,  there  have  been  but  very  few  portraits,  and  these 
appeared  inferior  to  pictures  of  other  subjects.  L ist  week, 
however,  I received  one  portrait,  by  the  Albert  process,  which 
was  excellent,  but  only  one.  It  is  very  difficult,  therefore, 
to  form  a sound  judgment  of  a process  of  which  but  a few 
good  examples  have  been  shown  ; a hundred  or  even  several 
hundreds  of  copies  from  one  plate  should  be  seen  before  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  invention  is  attempted. 

M.  Albert  has  promised  to  deliver  2,000  prints  for  distri- 
bution with  the  Photographische  Mittluilungen,  and  when 
these  have  been  delivered  we  shall  know  more  about  the 
process.  There  are  many  persons  here  trying  their  hand  at 
it,  following  the  details  published  in  the  patent,  and  it  is 
generally  asserted  that  the  preparation  of  the  plate  is  easy, 
but  the  printing  therefrom  is  beset  with  much  difficulty. 
For  each  print  it  is  necessary  to  have  different  rollers  and 
inks  of  various  tints,  and  a specially  prepared  paper  is  also 
required  for  printing  upon.  As  far  as  l can  judge,  there- 
fore, I should  say  that  the  ordinary  or  carbon  printing 
process  will  still  remain  the  easiest  and  best  for  por- 
traiture. 

Allow  me  to  add  a few  remarks  upon  the  preservation  and 
treatment  of  negatives.  The  perfect  preservation  of  nega- 
tives, the  engraved  plates  of  the  photographer,  should  always 
be  the  bettor  ensured  the  more  the  same  are  required  to  be 
printed  ; and  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  rendered  the 
more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  very  fragile  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  delicate 
character  of  the  filmy  design,  as  compared  with  a litho- 
graphic stone  or  an  engraving  upon  metal.  If  we  also  take 
into  consideration  the  almost  indispensable  retouching  of 
the  negative,  whereby  a quantity  of  loose  Indian  ink,  or  oil 
colour,  is  applied  to  the  glass,  or  varnished  side  of  the  nega- 
tive, and,  moreever,  the  fact  that  the  printing  is  conducted 
with  one  of  the  most  corrosive  of  chemicals,  nitrate  of  silver, 
it  really  appears  a matter  of  wonder  how  the  negatives  are 
made  to  last  so  long.  That  the  nitrate  of  silver  exerts  an 
action  upon  the  varnish  is  at  once  proved  by  applying  the 
tongue  to  a negative  from  which  a few  dozen  prints  have 
been  taken  off,  when  the  decided  caustic  taste  will  beat  once 
apparent.  The  silver  compound  becomes,  to  a certain  extent, 
absorbed  by  the  negative  film,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  latter  assumes  a coloured — generally  a yellowish — 
tint  by  continued  exposure  to  light ; for  this  reason,  also,  it 
is  that  the  last  prints  taken  oft'  have  a harder  appearance 
than  the  first  proofs.  This  may  be  of  advantage  with  soft 


or  flat  negatives,  but  decidedly  the  reverse  when  the  plate  is 
already  somewhat  hard. 

Another  enemy  to  negatives,  and  a more  dangerous  one 
still,  is  moisture.  Some  time  since  M.  Stichm  communicated 
to  the  Mittheilungcn  the  results  of  an  experiment  which 
demonstrated  in  a very  conclusive  manner  the  characteristic 
and  injurious  effect  of  damp.  By  placing  a piece  of  moist 
blotting-paper  upon  a varnished  negative,  and  allowing  the 
two  to  remain  in  contact  for  twelve  hours,  splitting  of  the 
film  was  produced.  Thissplitting  or  rising  of  the  film  takes 
place,  uu lor  unately,  but  too  frequently,  and  brings  about 
the  destruction  of  many  valuable  negatives.  Pictures  upon 
plate-glass  are  said  to  suffer  more  than  others,  and  the  state- 
ment has  indeed  been  made  that  the  injuries  in  question 
only  arise  upon  glass  of  this  description.  Our  experience 
teaches  us,  however,  that  negatives  upon  sheet  glass  are  also 
liable  to  damage  from  the  occurrence  in  question,  although 
not  to  the  extent  as  in  the  case  with  plate-glass  pictures, 
and  that  this  injury  to  the  film  is  mainly  due  to  moisture. 

It  happened  at  one  time  that,  out  ot  a series  of  negatives 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  chemicals,  a 
certain  number  which  had  been  given  out  to  be  printed 
became  injured  from  lifting  of  the  film,  while  the  rest,  stored 
away  in  the  cupboard,  remained  intact.  From  this  I in- 
ferred that  the  negatives  were  printed  in  a damp  room,  and 
that  the  printer  had  carelessly  placed  imperfectly  dried 
paper  in  contact  with  the  films.  Too  much  latitude  is  often 
allowed  to  the  printer.  In  no  operation  is  more  strict  sur- 
veillance necessary ; he  has  the  most  valuable  property  of 
the  photographer  in  his  possession,  and  he  frequently 
destroys  the  same  irretrievably.  We  have  noticed  some- 
times, at  the  commencement  of  a shower,  that  the  printer 
has  brought  in  his  pressure-frames,  and  although  the  pads 
have  become  moistened  by  a few  drops  of  rain,  he  has  not 
deemed  it  worth  his  while  to  change  the  pieces  of  felt.  The 
result  of  such  a proceeding  is  very  obvious : the  negative 
may  not  sustain  any  injury  on  the  spot,  but  after  twenty  or 
forty  impressions  have  been  taken  off',  the  film  commences 
to  split. 

These  circumstances  explain  the  unequal  preservative 
qualities  of  the  negatives  in  our  possession.  Many  photo- 
graphers preserve  their  negatives  in  plate-boxes.  This 
method  is  only  to  be  recommended  when  the  boxes  are  per- 
fectly dry,  and  made  of  good  varnished  wood.  A better  mode 
is  to  store  them  in  airy  cupboards  in  a dry  room,  the  cupboard 
not  being  pushed  close  against  the  wall,  but  an  air  space 
being  allowed  in  between.  Imperfections  in  the  roof  allow 
of  the  trickling  of  rain-water  into  the  apartment,  and  damp 
stains  are  thus  caused  on  the  walls,  which,  when  covered  by 
the  cupboard,  are  not  observed  until  the  presence  of  moisture 
is  perceived  among  the  plates.  Moisture  admitted  in  this 
way  invariably  gives  rise  to  the  lifting  and  splitting  of  the 
film. 

A circumstance  which  I observed  in  Aden,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Negatives  produced  iu  a 
damp  climate  (such  as  Aden)  possessed  extraordinarily  pre- 
carious films,  while  those  obtained  iu  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  Desert  with  the  same  chemicals  were  exceedingly  solid. 
In  the  preparation  of  negatives,  therefore,  their  permanence 
depends  much  upon  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Many  photographers  recommend  the  varuiskiug  of  nega- 
tives with  a solution  of  gum  (in  the  proportion  of  1 pait  of 
gum  to  110 of  water)  for  preventing  injury  to  the  film  ; plates 
so  treated  are,  however,  not  free  from  impurity,  although,  in 
such  cases,  damage  to  the  film  is  of  more  seldom  occurrence. 

The  methods  recommended  for  restoring  the  films  thus 
injured  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  the  process  of  sub- 
mitting the  negatives  to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  ether 
vapours  (by  covering  a vessel  containing  the  liquid  with  the 
injured  plate)  being  not  always  attended  with  success.  The 
injuries  to  the  film  appear  to  be  of  two  different  kinds,  as, 
indeed,  you  have  already  mentioned  in  the  News,  viz.,  the 
honeycomb  cracks  and  the  vermicular  cracks.  Under  honey- 
comb cracking  I think  you  meau  the  same  that  I designate 
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“ mole-track  ” cracks,  for  these  latter  arc  very  much  like  the 
traces  of  a mole.  The  mole-track  cracking  is  easily  remedied 
by  alcoholic  vapour  ; and  some  of  my  Egyptian  negatives, 
which  were  injured,  were  thus  restored  by  covering  a dish 
containing  cold  alcohol  with  the  varnished  side  of  the 
negatives.  Flooding  with  warm  alcohol  is  not  a good 
remedy. 

Among  vermicular  cracks  there  arc  some  which  disappear 
altogether  by  subjecting  the  negative  to  a warm  tempera- 
ture, but  these,  after  a time,  agabi  become  evident.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a practical  process  for  the  multiplication 
of  negatives  would  be  invaluable  to  photographers,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  the  collodion  paper  of  M.  Ost,  prepared  in 
the  Simpsontype  manner,  appears  to  offer  the  most  promising 
results.  In  ray  next  letter  I hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  the 
details  of  its  preparation. 

In  Berlin  we  have  now  two  photographic  societies.  For 
some  months  past  there  has  been  in  the  old  society  much 
dissension  in  respect  to  a modification  of  the  rules,  and  as 
it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, the  body  has  become  separated  into  two  parts.  One 
of  the  branches,  called  the  Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Photo- 
graphic, contains  all  the  well-known  names  : Dr.  Jocobsen, 
Dr.  Zencker,  MM.  Grasshoff,  Beyrich,  Milster,  Loescher, 
Putsch,  Schering,  &c. 


IJIiotognrgbic  printing  in  Mfrer. 

DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Chapter  2. — Salomon  Prints.* 

In  considering  the  means  by  which  a Salomon  print  can 
be  produced,  it  is  scarce  necessary  that  I observe,  a good 
negative  is  an  imperative  necessity.  M.  Salomon  employs 
what  is  best  described  as  a strong  negative,  ranging  from 
sparingly  applied  opacity  to  nearly  (if  not  quite)  perfect 
transparency  in  those  parts  which  represent  the  deeper 
shadows.  To  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  narrowly  the  pictures  produced  by  M.  Salomon, 
I would  just  remark  that  the  composition  is  arranged  and 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  manipulated  in  such  a way  as  to 
bring  each  prominency  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  the  light. 
The  plan  is  an  admirable  one,  as  the  luminous  rays  which 
fall  on  the  projections  are  repeated  on  the  darker  side  by 
reflection  ; hence  arises  the  marvellous  detail  perceptible  in 
the  darkest  shadows  presented  by  the  velvet  drapery  usually 
employed  by  the  French  artist. 

Although  M.  Salomon  produces  and  prints  from  nega- 
tives such  as  I have  endeavoured  to  describe,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  negatives  of  a weaker  character  are  incapable 
of  yielding  similar  results;  one  condition  is,  however,  in  all 
cases  imperative,  viz.,  the  fullest  amount  of  detail  must  be 
present  in  the  negative,  otherwise  perfection  must  not  be 
expected  in  the  print.  Vigour  does  not  necessarily  imply 
hardness;  neither  does  softness  mean  a thing  weak.  I shill 
illustrate  this  remark  by  offering  examples  in  due  course. 
At  present  I quit  the  subject  of  negatives,  to  direct  attention 
to  albuminized  paper,  and  the  treatment  requisite  to  pro- 
duce an  imitation  of  the  Salomon  style  of  print. 

W hen  the  supposition  was  first  mooted  that  M.  Salomon 
employed  a special  kind  of  paper,  I disputed  the  point,  and 
at  once  avowed  myselt  a sceptic  to  the  idea.  To  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  I embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  to  prosecute  enquiry.  My  partner  in  business, 
who  had  been  introduced  several  months  before  to  M.  Salo- 
mon by  a mutual  friend,  had  occasion  to  visit  Paris  ; 1 
therefore  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  requested 
him  to  visit,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  on  the  French  artist 
to  try  a piece  of  our  albumen  paper  in  juxtaposition  with 
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paper  such  as  he  usually  employed.  The  request  was  no 
sooner  tendered  than  it  was  freely  and  courteously  granted, 
and,  in  due  course,  the  results  of  the  experiment  were  for- 
warded to  me  by  post.  On  examination,  I candidly  confess 
that  I perceived  not  merely  a marked  but  a decided  and 
widely  distinct  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two 
papers,  for  whilst  the  portion  printed  on  our  paper  was 
comparatively  weak,  M.  Salomon’s  half  of  the  print  was  full 
of  vigour,  the  face  and  hands  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
rosy  and  flesh-like  tints  which  have  been  so  faithfully  des- 
cribed by  the  leading  photographic  journals.  One  thing, 
however,  I noticed,  viz.,  that  whilst  the  paper  as  used  by 
M.  Salomon  proves  so  perfect  for  large  pictures,  it  would  not 
suit  smaller  pictures,  as  it  yields  results  too  vigorous  for 
delicate  work.  At  first  I felt  quite  at  a loss  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  results  I have  described,  as  I felt  confident 
that  simple  albumen  and  chlorides  arc  incapable  of  giving 
results  I am  unacquainted  with ; but  on  a closer  exami- 
nation of  the  print  on  our  portion  of  paper,  I noticed  in- 
dications which  I think  provide  a key  to  the  mystery. 
Whatever  might  have  been  advanced  by  myself  or  others 
to  the  contrary,  M.  Salomon  keeps  his  mode  of  printing  a 
profound  secret,  and  I am  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  my 
partner,  whose  knowledge  of  French  character  is  far  greater 
than  my  own.  But  if  secrets  cannot  be  penetrated  by  means 
of  ordinary  enquiries,  they  can,  at  all  events,  be  guessed  at, 
and,  if  the  guessable  matter  yields  similar  results  when  put 
into  practice,  it  is  all  we  need,  even  though  we  have  not  hit 
upon  the  exact  truth. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  secret  of  M.  Salomon’s,  I am 
convinced  that  the  silver  bath  is  the  main  point  of  de- 
parture from  the  usually-adopted  course,  and  the  albumen 
coating  of  the  paper  is  modified  to  harmonize  with  the  con- 
ditions presented  by  the  sensitizing  solution.  My  readers 
will  doubtless  remember  that  to  the  Year-Book  of  1866  I 
contributed  a paper  on  the  employment  of  gelatine  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  printing  bath.  My  subsequent  experience 
and  experiments  with  that  and  other  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances were  very  considerable,  and  the  results  achieved 
possessed  characteristics  perfectly  analogous  with  those  pro- 
duced by  M.  Salomon  on  his  own  paper.  The  query  here 
suggested  demands  a reason : if  the  two  kinds  of  paper 
employed  in  the  test  experiment  of  M.  Salomon  were 
treated  alike  as  regards  the  sensitizing,  why  should  the 
results  differ  ? I reply,  because  the  paper  I provided  was  a 
very  highly  albuminized  sample,  and,  as  such,  was  most  un- 
suitable for  use  with  a gelatinous  bath  ; a coarser  and  lesser 
glazed  surface  would  answer  best,  because  the  pores  of  the 
paper  would  admit  of  the  thickened  silver  solution  biting 
and  clinging  to  them  with  a tenacity  that  prevents  subse- 
quent separation. 

In  offering  these  explanatory  remarks,  I would  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I do  not  pretend  to  state  as  a 
certainty  that  M.  Salomon  uses  a gelatine  and  silver  sensi- 
tizing solution.  All  I can  with  certainty  determine  is  the 
experienced  fact  that  gelatine,  isinglass,  and  a variety  of 
other  mucilaginous  substances  are  capable,  when  employed 
as  adjuncts  to  the  silver  printing-bath,  of  producing  those 
peculiarities  which  make  the  Salomon  prints  exceptional  in 
their  rich  qualities,  aud  either  might  be  used  as  dodge 
the  first  by  those  who  desire  to  produce  a Salomonesque 
print.  With  judicious  treatment  the  gelatine  bath  is 
capable  of  imparting  to  the  paper  the  power  of  yielding 
great  depth  of  shadow,  warmth  and  richness  of  tone,  together 
with  those  rosy  whites  which  have  been  so  deservedly 
admired.  Unfortunately,  the  organic  sensitizers  possess  a 
serious  defect : they  are  unstable  in  their  constitution,  aud, 
in  addition  to  their  liability  to  rapid  discolouration,  they 
are  equally  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition, 
which  converts  the  gelatine  into  a substance  best  described 
as  being  similar  to  chopped  up  liver. 

Although  I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  probable 
means  employed  by  M.  Salomon  in  the  production  of  his 
prints,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  I am  an  admirer  of  the 
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methods  I have  alluded  to;  the  facts  lie  iu  the  contrary 
direction,  and  the  remembrance  of  troubles  1 have  been  sub- 
jected to  by  mucilaginous  substances  bid  me  once  more  ex- 
claim, Beware  how  you  use  gelatine,  and,  if  more  simple 
means  can  be  found,  by  all  means  adopt  them  preferentially. 
Organic  acids— such  as  citric,  tartaric,  &c.  —added  to  the 
silver  bath  yield  very  warm  prints,  but  toning  is  a difficult 
matter  if  any  depth  is  needed  ; not  only  so,  but  their  addi- 
tion gradually  decomposes  the  bath — at  least,  so  I have 
found  it.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  evidence  that  easier 
modes  have  been  discovered,  I purpose  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter  to  a description  of  the  operations  I 
conducted  to  an  eminent  success,  not  with  paper  exception- 
ally prepared,  or  of  chemicals  specialty  constructed,  but 
articles,  from  beginning  to  ending,  the  same  as  I employ 
in  my  daily  practice;  the  same  as  I described  in  the  series  | 
of  articles  which,  iu  my  name,  were  published  in  the  News 
of  last  year.  I scarce  need  add  that  a method  which  admits 
of  means  at  hand  being  made  available  is  preferable  to 
keeping  special  articles  for  special  uses. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PORTRAITS  WITH  A TORE  DEAD  WHITE 
SURFACE  UPON  TALC  OR  GLASS. 

BY  CHAS.  DURAND. 

Put  into  a small  mortar  a tcaspoonful  of  kaolin,  add  thereto 
about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sensitive  collodio-chlotidc, 
and  well  stir  with  the  pestle  until  it  becomes  a smooth 
paste.  Add  to  this  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  more  of  the 
collodion,  and  again  stir,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a bottle 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  castor  oil.  Well  shake,  and 
place  it  aside  until  the  coarse  particles  have  subsided. 

Edge  a piece  of  talc  or  glass  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  all  round  with  dilute  albumen,  afterwards  coat  with 
the  kaolin  collodion,  and  dry  by  gentle  heat,  when  the 
talc  or  glass,  if  placed  upon  a piece  of  white  pap  r,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  alabaster. 

If  the  film  splits,  it  should  have  a trifle  more  castor  oil 
in  the  collodion  ; but  the  best  remedy  is  to  choose  a more 
powdery  collodion. 

If  the  film  is  upon  glass,  the  progress  of  printing  may  be  j 
examined  from  the  back  ; but  it  talc  be  the  medium  used, 
it  may  be  turned  back  in  the  same  manner  as  when  printing  j 
upon  paper. 

Tone,  fix,  and  wash  in  the  same  manner  as  with  an 
ordinary  collodio  chloride  print  upon  opal  glass,  and  mount 
in  a frame  or  case,  to  protect  the  picture  from  being 
scratched.  It  must  not  be  varnished. 

After  three  years’  trial  the  film  has  been  found  not  to 
crack  or  leave  the  talc  or  glass  after  the  picture  has  been 
once  finished  ' 

Many  pretty  effects  may  be  produced  by  putting  different 
coloured  papers  behind  vignettes  produced  in  this  way,  as 
whatever  colour  is  placed  behind  the  picture  gives  a delicate 
tinge  of  that  colour  to  the  picture. 

Talc  may  be  obtained  in  sheets  as  large  as  ten  by  eight 
inches. 

o- 

PERSPECTIVE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR.* 

Tub  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  proper  angle  to 
include  in  a picture.  Ilayter  says,  in  one  place,  that  the 
greatest  angle  allowable  is  when  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  l 
the  picture  is  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  picture,  in  which  | 
case  the  angle  included  would  be  53°,  that  being,  in  his  J 
opinion,  the  greatest  angle  which  the  eyes  can  conveniently  I 
include  at  one  time.  In  another  passage  of  the  same  book  I 
he  puts  the  widest  angle  it  is  advisable  to  use  at  50°. 

M.  Capagne,  in  his  “Traite  Pratique  de  Perspective,  I 
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180G,"  says  ; — “ The  objects  intended  to  form  the  picture  ought 
to  be  easily  embraced  at  a glance  ; in  fact,  the  artist  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  turn  his  head  to  the  right  or  the  left  to 
enable  him  to  see  those  on  the  outside  thoroughly  well,  and 
such  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  spectator  approached 
too  near  to  the  subject  to  be  represented.  The  distance 
that  the  draughtsman  should  adopt,  so  as  to  embrace  his 
subject  easily  with  a single  glance,  should  be,  at  least,  equal 
to  twice  the  total  base  of  the  subject.  This  distance  will 
include  the  whole  of  the  subject  under  an  angle  of  about 
28°,  which  leave  the  visual  rays  all  their  force  and  all  their 
purity.”  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  the  experi- 
ment will  find  that  this  estimate  is  correct.  It  follows,  that 
if  we  wish  to  see  a picture  comfortably  and  well,  including 
the  whole  at  one  glance,  it  ought  not  to  be  nearer  to  our 
eyes  than  twice  its  width,  certainly  never  on  any  occasion 
nearer  than  its  width.  In  the  former  case  it  will  subtend 
an  angle  of  28°,  and  in  the  latter  of  53°  at  the  eye,  and  it 
will  generally  be  between  these  limits  that  a picture  will  be 
looked  at.  Now  we  have  already  observed  that,  in  order  to 
see  a picture  properly,  we  must  place  it  so  that  it  may  subtend 
the  same  angle  to  our  eye  as  the  original  subject  subtended 
to  that  of  the  painter  or  to  the  lens  of  the  photographer  ; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  a photograph  which  is  intended 
to  give  a correct  impression  of  the  original  subject  should 
not,  in  any  case,  include  an  angle  of  more  than  53°,  and  that 
an  angle  of  30°  is  far  better. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions : When  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
perfectly  truthful  photograph,  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions, our  lens  should  not  have  a shorter  focal  length  than 
eight  inches  for  single  or  six  inches  for  stereoscopic  pictures, 
nor  should  it  include  a wider  angle  than  30°.  But  when  I 
look  in  an  optician’s  catalogue  I rind  no  single  lens  which 
includes  only  30°  ; and  when  I enquire  for  a “ narrow-angle 
landscape  lens,”  I am  told  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  am 
recommended  to  buy  a longer  focus  wide-angle  lens  than  is 
required  to  cover  my  plate.  To  that  course  there  are  two 
very  strong  objections  : In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  such  a 
lens  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  a lens  made  to  cover 
my  plate  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  the  lens  is  too  large  and 
heavy  to  be  used  with  a camera  suitable  for  a smaller  lens. 
I am  also  told  by  the  optician  that  “a  wide-angle  implies  a 
small  diaphragm  and  along  exposure;”  if,  therefore,  I wish 
for  a lens  which  will  give  a true  representation  of  a landscape, 
1 must  not  only  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  I need 
pay  if  “narrow-angle”  lenses  were  made,  but  I must  also 
use  a clumsy  instrument,  and  perhaps  expose  for  an  unneces- 
sarily lor.g  time.  I venture  to  commend  these  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  our  leading  opticians. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I seek  to  condemn 
altogether  the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses.  When,  as  an  ama- 
teur, I photograph  a view,  my  intention  usually  is,  not  so 
much  to  obtain  a perfectly  accurate  as  a pleasing  picture, 
and  to  do  so  I must  introduce  such  objects  as  arc  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  But,  perhaps,  having  decided  to  have 
certain  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  picture  and  a group  of  trees 
on  the  other,  and  having  retired  to  the  distance  necessary  to 
include  them  in  an  angle  of  30°,  I find  trees  intercepting  my 
view,  or  the  ground  may  be  too  high  or  too  low  in  that 
place.  A painter  can  sketch  his  picture  as  he  would  sec  it 
from  any  spot  he  may  choose,  and  may  omit  from  his  pic- 
ture what  is  objectionable  ; but  a photographer  has  not 
that  resource,  and  he  must  content  himself  with  choosing 
the  best  spot  he  can,  and  using  a lens  which  will  include  a 
sufficient  angle,  remembering  that  the  more  nearly  that 
angle  approximates  to  28°  the  more  truthful  will  be  the 
picture. 

At  page  550  of  last  year’s  volume,  Mr.  James  Martin 
makes  two  remarks,  to  one  of  which  I have  already  referred 
as  showing  that  his  experiments  were  not  made  with  a 
rectilinear  lens;  the  other  is  worthy  of  some  consideration, 
lie  says  : — “ Make  the  front  elevation  of  a portico  supported 
by  pillars  the  subject,  and  in  this  case  the  pillars  nearest 
the  sides  will  appear  larger  than  those  in  the  centre,  proving 
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that  with  such  lenses”  (meaning  the  wide-angle)  11  peispec- 
tive  truth  is  out  of  the  question.”  If  the  lens  he  used  had 
the  barrel  distortion,  part  of  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
pillars  on  the  sides  of  the  picture  would  be  due  to  that 
distortion;  but  even  if  he  had  used  a rectilinear  lens,  the 
same  effect  would,  to  some  extent,  have  been  produced,  and 
this,  it  is  easy  to  show,  is  only  another  instance  of  the  really 
true  but  apparently  false  perspective  of  such  a lens.  If, 
instead  of  photographing,  he  had  drawn  the  portico  cor- 
rectly upon  glass,  including  the  same  wide  angle,  he  would 
have  found  precisely  the  same  effect  produced:  the  pillars 
would  have  been  represented  gradually  wider,  beginning 
from  that  which  was  opposite  to  him  to  the  outside  one. 
The  diagram  fig.  5 will  show  that  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  column  A I)  is  looked  at  sideways,  which  makes 
it  subtend  a much  greater  angle  than  its  diameter  at  EP 
would  subtend,  while  the  angle  CSL)  is  but  little  less  than 
CSH.  Writers  on  perspective  have  not  failed  to  observe 
this  fact,  and  have  given  it  as  a reason  why  a very  wide 
angle  should  not  bo  embraced  in  a picture  ; but  I believe  it 
is  usual  for  painters  to  draw  the  perspective  somewhat 
falsely,  and  make  all  the  columns  of  the  same  width,  because, 
otherwise,  the  perspective  would  appear  very  incorrect  if  the 
picture  were  not  looked  at  from  exactly  the  painter's  point 
of  view.  Our  lenses,  of  course,  will  not  adopt  tins  device, 
and  the  only  resource  of  the  photographer  in  such  cases  is 
to  include  so  small  an  angle,  and  place  himself  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  subject,  that  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  columns  shall  not  be  obvious.  It  will,  however,  exist 
through  the  angle  included  by  th : lens  bv  ve:y  small.  For  : 
a similar  reason,  those  columns  in  a church  which  are  nearest 
to  an  eye  looking  up  the  aisle  will  appear  and  will  be 
photographed  of  wider  diameter  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance than  those  which  are  more  remote,  because  the  latter 
will  fall  nearer  to  the  line  of  vision  ot  the  spectator,  and 
more  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  photograph.  I think  this 
reasoning  will  apply  to  all  solid  objects,  wherever  they  may 
be  situated  in  a picture  : the  further  they  are  from  the 
centre,  the  wider  they  will  be  represented  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  lens ; and  this  is  no  fault  in  the  per- 
spective, being  just  what  the  eye  is  accustomed  to,  as  long 
as  we  do  not  exceed  the  augle  which  it  can  comfortably 
include. 

Another  reason  for  the  perspective  of  photographs  appear- 
ing false  may  he  the  following.  It  has  been  objected  to 
pre-Raphaelite  painting,  that  in  Nature  wc  cannot  see  the 
details  of  near  and  of  distant  objects  with  distinctness  at 
the  same  moment,  whereas  those  objects  being  painted  on 
the  same  plane  in  a picture  are  all  in  focus  to  the  eye  at 
the  same  time.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  remark, 
it  will  apply  with  increased  force  to  those  photographs 
which  include  very  near  objects. 

Anyone  who,  lor  the  first  time,  endeavours  to  draw 
accurately  a view  containing  distant  mountains,  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  small  they  appear  in  the  picture.  The 
mind,  knowing  their  great  distance,  and  how  large  they 
really  are,  and,  perhaps,  regarding  them  as  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  landscape,  unconsciously  exaggerates 
their  apparent  size  ; and,  in  order  that  they  may  look  as 
large  on  the  canvas  as  they  do  to  the  imagination,  the 
painter  often  exaggerates  them  in  the  picture.  The  photo- 
grapher may  do  the  same  by  using  a lens  whose  augle  is 
less  than  28°. 

II.  I have  now  explained  all  the  causes  that  have  occurred 
to  me  of  the  apparently  false  perspective  of  some  photo- 
graphs produced  by  a stationary  rectilinear  lens  npon  a Hat 
vertical  screen.  Home  years  ago  a lens  was  invented  which 
included  a very  wide  angle,  but,  as  it  had  very  little  depth 
ot  focus,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  glasses  for  the  nega- 
tive which  were  not  Hat,  but  a portiou  of  a cylinder.  It 
was  impossible  that  correct  images  should  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  In  fig.  C,  let  AB  be  a right  line  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  in  C,  E,  and  D,  and  let  an  image  of  it  be 
produced  by  a rectilinear  lens,  L,  on  a Hat  focussing-screen, 


La.  It  will  be  found  that  La  is  also  divided  into  four 
equal  parts  in  d,f,  c.  But  if,  for  the  flat  focussing-screen,  we 
substitute  a curved  one,  gfh , the  line  will  no  longer  he 
equally  divided,  but  those  divisions  of  the  line  which  are 
nearer  the  leos  than  La,  gd,  and  cli,  will  be  smaller  than 
Ld  and  ca  ; and  those  which  are  further  off,  as  df  and  fc, 
will  be  larger  than  de  and  ec.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  about  this  lens,  for  I imagine  that  it  has  quite  gone 
out  of  use.  I wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  that  very  in- 
genious instrument  of  distortion,  the  revolving  pantascopic 
camera. 

III.  If  a painter  were  to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  a 
glass  cylinder,  and  trace  upon  it  the  landscape  as  he  saw 
it,  the  glass,  when  flattened  out.  would  represent  the  nega- 
tives produced  by  thiscameia;  and  if  the  prints  taken  from 
those  negatives  were  intended  to  be  formed  into  cylinders 
and  looked  at  from  the  middle,  like  the  old  panoramas  that 
were  once  in  the  Colosseum,  Regent's  Park,  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  produce  suitable  negatives  than  the  re- 
volving camera.  But  if  the  prints  are  to  be  mounted  flat, 
and  looked  at  as  ordinary  photographs  are  seen,  I suppose 
that  nothing  could  more  effectually  distort  the  perspective. 

[To  Le  continued.) 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  JOUN  POUNCY. 

Tins  specification  includes  two  distinct  processes:  first,  a 
method  of  applying  colour  to  carbon  prints  before  trans- 
ferring  ; and,  second,  a method  of  making  the  support  of  a 
caibon  tissue  temporarily  transparent,  and,  after  producing 
a picture  by  printing  through  it,  restoring  its  opacity: — 

The  first  object  of  my  invention  is  to  produce  a picture  on 
the  reverse  or  obverse  side,  before  transferring  the  same  to 
canvas  or  to  the  surface  of  any  other  material  where  it  is  to 
permanently  remain. 

The  second  object  of  my  said  invention  is  to  produce  a pic- 
ture in  any  transparent  substance,  or  in  a substance  rendered 
transparent  for  the  purpose  of  producing  such  picture,  such 
substance  to  be  afterwards  restored  to  its  original  character  as 
to  opacity,  which  can  be  effected  by  treating  such  substances 
as  paper  in  a solution  as  hereafter  described,  and  afterwards 
washing  out  the  solution,  as  also  hereafter  described,  whereby 
a picturo  can  be  produced  capable  of  permanent  cxislence  as 
an  incorporation  with  the  texture  of  the  material  in  which  the 
picture  is  so  produced  ns  aforesaid. 

Further,  when  and  where  desirable,  the  picture  produced 
may,  however,  bo  transferred  to  any  other  material,  whether 
transparent  or  opaque,  both  before  and  after  development. 
That  is  to  say,  as  to  the  first  object  of  my  invention,  I produce 
a photographic  or  other  picture  by  any  available  means,  in  any 
colouring  matter,  being  carbon  or  pigments,  or  other  material, 
mixed  and  prepared  in  oil.  spirit,  or  water,  or  in  any  similar  solu- 
tion, and  made  sensitive  according  to  any  of  the  knewn  methods 
(as  well  as  those  described  in  the  Provisional  Specification  of 
my  application  for  Letters  Patent  No.  780,  A.D.  1858,  and  the 
Specification  of  my  Patent  No.  267,  A.D.  1863).  The  colours 
required  are  laid  on  over  the  surface  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
photographic  or  other  picture,  on  the  reverse  or  obverse  side, 
before  transferring  the  same  to  canvas,  or  to  the  surface  of  any 
other  material,  thus  saving  much  time  and  labour  in  colouring 
and  preserving  the  whole  of  the  detail  of  tho  photographic  or 
other  picture,  which  has  hitherto  been  partially  obliterated  by 
tho  application  of  colours  in  the  manner  heretofore  adopted. 

As  to  tho  second  object  of  my  said  invention,  monochrome 
pictures  not  required  to  be  transferred  are  to  be  printed  on  a 
transparent  material — paper,  glass,  silk,  or  other  surface  —and 
if  intended  to  be  finished  on  tho  same  material,  the  medium  of 
making  the  said  material  transparent  is  to  be  applied  after  the 
colouring  matter,  and  removed  by  means  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  that  material,  and  so  that  the  picture  may  finally 
appear  on  tho  said  material  in  its  original  purity.  Hence  the 
picture  is  in  the  fibre  of  and  becomes  part  of  the  paper  or 
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fabric  on  which  it  is  produced,  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
accomplished. 

Pictures  may,  when  required,  be  obtained  on  transparent  or 
opaque  material  directly  on  to  the  transparent  or  opaque  sur- 
face, or  transferred  to  the  same,  and  there  left  impressed  on 
the  same,  or  be  transferred,  if  required.  Thus,  by  means  of 
my  invention,  I produce  photographs  in  carbon  or  pigments, 
either  in  oil,  spirit,  or  water,  or  similar  solution,  preserving  and 
restoring  the  original  condition  of  the  material  on  which  such 
pictures  are  produced  ; and  I colour  photographs  or  other  pic- 
tures so  produced  in  oil,  spirit,  or  water-colour  pigments  before 
or  after  transferring  the  same. 

In  order  that  my  invention  may  be  fully  understood.  I will 
now  state  the  details  of  the  method  of  procedure  I prefer 
to  adopt,  although  I do  not  limit  myself  exactly  to  such 
details. 

The  course  I adopt  is  to  first  apply  the  required  monochrome 
colour  all  over  the  surface  of  the  material  on  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  produced,  and  the  negative  is  then  to  bo  applied  to  the 
prepared  or  non-prepared  surface,  when  the  light  hardens  the 
colouring  matter,  the  (parts  not  acted  upon  by  light  remaining 
soluble,  and  are  to  bo  dissolved  off,  either  by  spirit  or  water,  or 
both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
or  surface  on  which  the  picture  is  produced. 

The  solution  to  bo  adopted  for  giving  transparency  to  the 
paper  or  other  material  used  consists  of  oil  or  matter,  such  as 
oils,  wax  and  glycerine,  turpentine,  naphtha,  paraffine,  and 
benzole,  or  anything  of  like  nature ; it  not  being  necessary 
always  to  use  all  these  ingredients. 

The  means  for  restoring  the  opacity  of  the  paper,  and  fully 
developing  the  picture,  is  by  boiled  water,  and  by  finally 
finishing  it  by  immersing  the  same  in  turpentine,  naphtha, 
or  benzole,  or  any  other  solvent  for  greasy  or  oleaginous 
matters. 

Having  now  particularly  ascertained  and  described  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  I hereby  declare  that  I claim  the  “ Im- 
provements in  the  Production  of  Plain  or  Coloured  Photographic 
or  other  Pictures,”  consisting  in  the  methods  of  production  de- 
scribed, and  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  various 
materials  required  for  such  production  of  such  the  above-men- 
tioned oil  colour  or  water  colour  pigment  pictures. 


PRODUCING  RAISED  PRINTING  SURFACES. 

BY  DANIEL  FRUWIRTU  AND  AUDI  EL  HAWKINS. 

This  specification  describes  the  improvements  in  photo- 
block-printing which  have  become  kuown  to  our  readers  by 
several  excellent  examples  printed  in  our  pages,  and  de- 
scribed as  by  Fruwirth’s  phototype  process.  It  is  described 
as  follows : — 

Our  invention  of  “An  Improved  Process  for  Producing  Raised 
Printing  Surfaces”  has  for  its  object  tho  production  of  metallic 
suifaces  in  relief,  suitable  for  surface  printing  in  an  ordinary 
letter-press  printing  press,  by  the  combined  use  of  photography 
with  a process  somewhat  resembling  in  its  main  features  tho 
known  glyphographic  process,  for  the  production  from  engraved 
plates  of  other  plates  or  blocks  with  the  design  in  relief,  so  as 
to  be  suitable  for  printing  in  typographic  presses.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  printing  surfaces  from 
plates  on  which  a photographic  picture  has  been  obtained  in 
any  of  the  known  ways,  and  this  has  been  effected  by  first  re- 
moving from  the  sensitive  surface  on  wh'ch  tho  photographic 
image  has  been  produced  such  parts  as  have  been  unaffected 
by  the  rays  of  light,  and  then  taking  a cast  or  electrotype 
mould  therefrom.  Such  processes,  however,  have  not  been 
found  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  as  it  is  impracticable  to 
obtain  sufficient  relief,  and  the  high  lights  are  consequently 
very  imperfect. 

In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  first  produce  by  any  of  the 
known  photographic  processes  a negative  on  glass  or  paper 
(or  any  transparent  substance)  of  tho  print,  or  drawing,  or 
object  it  is  intended  to  produce  in  relief  as  a printing  surface. 
The  success  of  the  printing  process  depends  mainly  upon  the 
negatives,  and  every  means  must  be  taken  to  render  them  as 
intense  and  black  as  possible.  The  negative  must  be  capable 
of  giving  positive  impressions  by  transmitting  chemical  rays  of 
light  in  the  well-known  manner.  With  this  negative  a re- 
versed image  is  produced  on  a copper  or  any  other  metal  plate, 


glass,  or  ebonite,  paper,  or  flexible  substance,  according  to  the 
work  it  is  required  to  produce.  To  render  tho  surface  sensitive 
and  suitable  to  receive  the  photographic  imago  a paste  is  made, 
composed  of  bichromato  of  potash  and  a salt  of  soda  or  am- 
monia pulverized  and  mixed  with  a solution  of  gum  or  any 
suitable  glutinous  or  organic  substance  which  is  not  soluble  in 
alcoholic  mixtures.  This  paste  is  composed  of  the  ingredients 
above-mentioned,  mixed  iu  about  the  following  proportions  ; 
viz.,  1 ounce  of  bichromate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochlorato  of 
ammonia,  commonly  called  sal  ammoniac.  These  ingredients 
are  to  bo  pulverized  aud  dissolved  by  means  of  gentle  heat  in  a 
mucilage  composed  of  1 ounce  of  albumen,  2)  ounces  of  gela- 
tine, and  2J  ounces  of  Nuremberger  glue,  or  best  French 
transparent  glue  dissolved  in  from  2 to  3 pints  of  water.  This 
paste  is  spread  evenly  over  the  metal  or  glass  plate,  and  arti- 
ficially or  spontaneously  dried.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is 
then  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  aforesaid  negative  or 
transparent  medium  in  an  ordinary  photographic  printing 
frame,  and  exposed  to  light  for  a short  time  until  the  photo- 
graphic imago  has  been  produced.  When  removed  from  tho 
printing  frame  the  prepared  surface  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
mixed  solution  of  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  with  acetic  acid, 
which,  when  applied  to  tho  bichromate  surface,  all  the  unaltered 
bichromate  will  be  dissolved  out,  leaving  behind  a faint  re- 
versed impression,  which  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
a surface  in  relief.  This  surface  in  relief  is  obtainod  by 
means  of  a process  somewhat  resembling  iu  tho  main  features 
the  well-known  glyphographic  process,  and  will  bo  hereafter 
explained. 

For  some  kinds  of  work  we  employ  a paste  composed  prin- 
cipally of  equal  parts  of  dissolved  gelatine  and  gum  or  other 
glutinous  substance  mixed  with  one-eighth  part  of  bichromate, 
thus  forming  a paste  which  may  bo  spread  upon  ebonite,  glass, 
or  any  other  material.  The  proportions  we  prefer  are  as 
follows : 2)  ouncos  of  each  of  the  solutions  of  gum,  gelatine, 
and  Nuremberger  glue,  1 ounce  of  solutiou  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid.  Tho  mixture  may 
be  thinned  down  to  any  desired  extent,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  an  1 tho  temperature.  This  paste  must  be  dried  on 
the  plate  as  in  the  former  instance,  and,  after  exposure  to  tho 
action  of  light  under  a negative  or  positive  taken  for  tho 
purposo,  the  plate  is  put  into  a dish  with  cold  water,  which  will 
dissolve  out  the  unaffected  bichromate,  after  which  the  surface 
must  be  dried.  This  will  produce  a surface  from  which  a cast 
may  be  made;  but  in  some  cases  the  high  lights  should  be  built 
up  with  wax  or  varnish  to  a certain  extent,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cover  any  part  of  the  picture.  Tho  plate  must  then  be 
put  into  water  aud  allowed  to  swell,  after  which  it  may  be 
taken  out  and  carefully  dried  with  blotting-paper  ; the  surface 
is  then  to  bo  brushed  over  with  a solution  of  ox-gall,  and  coated 
with  a substance  or  composition  consisting  of  1 part  of  sulphur 
to  4 parts  of  refined  tar  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  during 
which  a small  quantity  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha  solutiou 
may  be  added.  Or  a cast  may  be  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  as 
in  making  stereotype  plates.  From  tho  plastic  or  other  mould 
thus  obtained  a stereotype  cast  in  intaglio  iu  metal  may  be 
taken,  and  if  any  defects  in  the  plate  are  found  they  may  be 
repaired  by  hand. 

In  order  to  obtain  a surface  for  priuting  by  a letter-press 
machiuo  we  first  of  all  build  up  the  fino  work,  by  passing  over 
the  surface  a roller  covered  with  copal  or  other  varnish,  and  this 
operation  is  repeated  until  a sufficient  thickness  or  depth  is 
obtained.  The  high  lights  may  be  still  further  built  up  by  the 
application  of  varnish  with  a brush.  When  the  intaglio  is 
completed  we  prepare  it  to  receive  a coating  of  copper  by  the 
electrotype  process,  and  on  the  back  of  the  film  or  sheet  of 
copper  thus  produced  is  to  be  placed  a sufficient  thickness  of 
type-metal  to  give  strength  to  the  copper,  which,  when  mounted 
on  a wooden  block,  will  be  ready  for  printing  iu  an  ordinary 
printing  press. 

Having  now  described  our  invention  of  “An  Improved  Pro- 
cess for  Producing  Raised  Printing  Surfaces,”  and  having 
explained  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  iutooffect,  we  claim 
as  the  invention  secured  to  us  by  Letters  Patont,  producing 
surfaces  in  relief  (suitable  for  printing  in  ordinary  typo- 
graphical printing  presses)  by  tho  combination  of  any  suitable 
photographic  process  with  tho  glyphographic  process,  as  herein 
set lorth. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PLATES  FOR  IIELIOGRAPIIIC 
ENGRAVING. 

BY  OCTAVE  VICTOR  FOURNIER. 

Tub  special  aim  in  this  improvement  is  to  secure  a photo- 
engraved  plate  with  a grain  or  texture  capable  of  holding 
ink  : — 

One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  in  heliographic  engraving  is 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  platos  possessing  a grain  or  hatching 
capable  of  retaining  the  printing  ink,  and  thus  impeding  the 
striking  off  of  proofs.  The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to 
remedy  this  defect,  and  consists  in — 

1st.  Taking  a photographic  proof  on  glass  of  the  hatching 
desired  to  be  produced,  aud  which  has  been  previously  printed 
or  traced  on  a surface  of  any  kind,  and  by  any  known  moans. 
This  hatching  may  bo  square,  lozenge,  dotted,  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  engraving  requited. 

2nd.  By  obtaining  by  transparency  a photographic  proof 
positive  on  glass  of  the  subject  or  object  that  is  to  be  produced. 

And,  3rd.  By  placing  these  two  proofs  one  on  the  other  so  as 
to  touch,  and  taking  from  them  by  transparency  a second  nega- 
tive proof,  which  latter,  when  regarded  transparently,  has  the 
effect  of  the  reproduction  of  an  engraving— that  is  to  say,  that 
this  second  proof  is  marked  with  a grain  or  hatching  that  it 
does  not  naturally  possess.  This  proof  is  then  employed  in 
obtaining  a heliographic  plate  by  the  ordinary  and  well-known 
means.  A similar  but  loss  satisfactory  result  may  he  obtaiued 
by  taking,  in  two  different  positions,  the  image  of  the  grain  or 
hatching  ami  the  object  itself  on  the  sarno  plate,  and  vice  versa. 

The  invention  therefore  consists  in  first  procuiing  a photo- 
graphic proof  of  the  grain  or  hatching  desired;  secondly,  in 
obtaining  either  a proof  positive  on  glass  of  a photographic 
plate  or  of  tho  object  to  bo  reproduced  ; and  thirdly,  in  taking  a 
negative  proof  on  glass  of  the  two  preceding  plates,  placed  one 
over  the  other,  from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  tho  helio- 
graphic plates  are  produced  by  tho  ordinary  means. 

Having  thus  described  ray  invention,  what  I claim  and  desire 
to  secure  by  Letters  Patent  is,  the  modo  of  manufacturing 
plates  for  heliographic  engraving  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 


IMPROVED  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  IIELIO- 
GRAPIIIC PLATES. 

BY  II.  DE  FONT  REAULX  AND  AMEPEE  BARRET. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  similar  to  the  proceding, 
the  aim  being  to  obtain  a suitable  grain  in  photo-engraved 
plates.  It  received  provisional  protection  only. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  heliographic  engraving  has 
been  to  obtain  flat  surfaces  having  tho  grain  or  rough  or 
hatched  ground  necessary  for  printing.  To  attain  this  object 
various  experiments  have  been  obtained,  but  none  of  them  have 
given  satisfactory  results. 

According  to  this  invention  the  desired  result  is  obtained  in 
the  following  manner : — Firstly,  a positive  or  negative  of  the 
object  desired  to  be  reproduced  (whether  a picture,  landscape, 
portrait,  or  other  subject)  is  to  bo  obtained  in  any  known 
manner.  The  next  process  is  to  place  behind  this  positive  or 
negative  a sheet  of  glass,  either  ground,  lined,  or  otherwise 
marked  with  any  design,  or  wire  gauze,  woven  fabric,  or  other 
substance  capable  of  giving  by  transmitted  light  the  appear- 
ance of  hatching  or  grains,  square  or  round  stippling,  or  other 
desired  effect,  aud  then  take  a photograpdiic  proof  therefrom  by 
transmitted  light ; or  the  photograph  of  the  grain  or  hatching 
may  be  taken  first,  and  then  placed  behind  tho  photographic 
plate  to  be  reproduced.  The  quality  or  texture  of  tho  grains 
or  hatchings,  whether  fino  or  coarse,  may  be  varied  by  altering 
or  changing  the  model  by  means  of  which  they  are  obtained. 

When  tho  photographic  proof  of  the  subject  with  tho  hatched 
or  stippled  effect  has  been  obtained  as  above  described,  a very 
thin  coating  of  bichromatized  gelatine  is  to  bo  poured  carefully 
over  the  surface,  to  impregnate  the  collodion  therewith  ; then 
a second  coating  of  the  same,  much  thicker,  the  thickness  of 
the  latter  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  relief  desired  to 
be  obtained.  After  desiccation  it  is  exposed  to  light  and  then 
immersed  in  water.  The  image  or  picture  is  represented  by 
reliefs  and  depressions.  The  gelatine  is  then  to  be  removed 
and  transferred  to  another  flat  surface.  For  this  purpose  the 


gelatinized  plate  is  to  be  immersed  for  several  hours  in  a bath 
of  tepid  water  to  which  a small  quantity  of  glycerine  or  sugar 
has  been  added.  The  gelatinous  surface  is  then  to  bo  rendered 
conducting  by  metallizing  it  by  any  known  msans  in  order  to 
obtain  therefrom  by  tho  galvano-plastic  process  a plate  capable 
of  yielding  a great  number  of  impressions  equal  in  appearance 
to  those  produced  by  actual  engraving. 


THE  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIAL. 

We  have  not  considered  it  important  to  do  more  than  briefly 
iudicate  the  course  and  character  of  the  trial  of  Mumler,  the 
soi-disanc  photographer  of  ghosts  in  New  York.  We  find, 
however,  in  our  contemporary,  the  Builder,  such  an  admirable 
resume  of  the  whole  narrative,  in  atone  so  judicious  and 
appreciative,  that  we  reproduce  it,  slightly  condensed,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  will  find  in  it  the  summing 
up  of  an  impartial  but  shrewd  and  capable  observer  : — 
There  is  at  least  one  New  York  photographer  who  “ calls 
spirits  from  tho  vasty  deep  ” for  tho  modest  consideration  of  ten 
dollars  a head.  And  they  come,  too,  or  something  comes,  very 
like  the  popular  idea  of  a ghost.  This  clever  artist  takes  tho 
portrait  of  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  to  sit,  and  also  gives 
on  the  same  carte-de-visite  the  shadowy  picture  of  some  deceased 
friend — husband  or  wife,  parent,  lover,  or  child.  Thousands  of 
persons  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  these  likenesses  aro 
obtained  by  some  spiritual  force,  and  their  credulity  has  enabled 
the  “original  spiritual  photographer”  to  amass  a handsome 
fortune.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  happens  that  there  are  a large 
number  of  persons  who  have  had  spirit  photographs  taken,  but 
are  decidedly  not  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  not  only  con- 
sider that  in  paying  the  sum  of  £2  for  their  effigy  in  the  new 
style  thoy  have  paid  “ too  much  for  their  whistle,”  but  they 
look  upon  the  thing  as  a regular  swindle,  and  logal  proceedings 
were  taken  against  the  person  in  question,  a Mr.  William  it. 
Mumler.  The  charge  against  him  was  that,  by  means  of  what 
he  calls  spiritual  photographs,  he  had  cheated  many  credulous 
persons,  leading  them  to  believe  it  possible  to  photograph  the 
immaterial  forms  of  their  departed  friends.  Mumler  was 
charged,  in  fact,  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
The  case,  being  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  ha3  excited  extraordinary  interest  in  New  York. 
The  trial  lasted  about  ten  days,  and  much  of  the  evidence  was 
of  a most  remarkable  character.  Mumler,  it  would  appear,  was 
originally  a jeweller’s  assistant,  and  took  to  photography  about 
seven  years  ago  in  Boston.  His  pictures  brought  him  at  once 
into  notoriety,  though  it  is  only  now  that  proceedings  have  been 
taken  against  him,  at  the  instance  of  tho  Mayor  of  New  York. 
The  particular  charge  on  which  the  spirit  photographer  was 
more  immediately  arrested  was  this.  One  of  the  officials  of 
the  corporation  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  business,  which 
he  did  by  assuming  a false  name,  and  by  getting  his  photograph 
taken  by  Mumler.  When  the  sitting  was  over,  the  negative 
was  shown  to  the  visitor.  A dim,  indistinct  outline  of  a ghostly 
face  stared  out  of  one  corner  of  tho  plate.  He  was  told  that 
represented  the  spirit  of  his  father-in-law.  lie,  however,  failed 
to  recognize  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  picture  represented  neither  his  father-in-law 
nor  any  of  his  relations,  nor  yet  any  person  whom  he  had  ever 
seen  or  known.  Among  the  witnesses  examined  for  the  prose- 
cution were  several  practical  photographers,  who  stated  that 
pictures  similar  to  those  produced  by  Mumler  might  be  ob- 
tained through  other  agencies  than  disembodied  spirits.  Tho 
counsel  for  the  defence  also  brought  forward  a large  number  of 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  genuineness  of  tho 
spiritual  photographs  taken  for  them  by  Mumler.  They  sworo 
that  they  recognized  the  forms  of  departed  friends— some  of 
whom  had  been  a long  time  dead — on  the  same  card  with  their 
own  likenesses.  One  gentleman  even  declared  that  not  only 
himself  but  his  friends  distinctly  recognized  the  features  of  his 
deceased  wife  in  a photograph  taken  for  him  in  this  way.  Wo 
find  a judge  bearing  testimony  still  more  astounding  Judge 
Edmonds,  who  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  advo 
cates  of  spiritualism  in  the  States,  had  two  photographs  taken 
by  Mumler.  The  spirit  form  in  the  one  he  thought  he  could 
recognize,  he  said,  though  not  the  one  in  tho  other.  This 
judge  declared  his  belief  that  the  camera  can  take  a photograph 
of  a spirit.  “ And  I believe,  also,”  he  went  onto  say,  “that 
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spirits  have  materiality  ; not  that  gross  materiality  that  mortals 
possess,  but  still  they  are  material  enough  to  bo  visible  to  the 
human  eye.”  For  Jiulgo  Edmonds  has  seen  them.  “ Only  a 
few  days  since  1 was  iu  a court  at  Brooklyn,  when  a suit  against 
a life  assurance  company  for  the  amount  claimed  to  bo  duo  on 
a certain  policy  was  being  hoard.  Looking  towards  that  part 
of  the  court-room  occupied  by  the  jury,  I saw  the  spirit  of  a 
man  whose  death  was  the  basis  of  the  suit.  The  spirit  told 
me  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death,  said  that  the 
suit  was  groundless,  that  the  claimant  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  company,  and  further,  that  lie,  the  man  whoso 
spirit  was  speaking,  had  committed  suicide  under  certain  circum- 
stances. I drew  a diagram  of  the  place  at  which  his  death 
occurred,  and,  on  showing  it  to  the  counsel,  was  told  that  it  was 
exact  in  every  particular.”  Parenthetically,  wo  may  observe, 
tlut  for  our  part  we  should  prefer  a judge  without  the  very 
remarkable  and  peculiar  power  possessed  by  Judge  Edmonds. 
Tho  facts  and  arguments  of  corporeal  beings  are,  as  a rule, 
more  conclusive  evidence  in  a court  of  justice,  we  slioul  l say, 
than  the  manifestations  of  spirits  so-called.  Well,  the  real  point 
at  issue  is  whether  spirits  can  have  their  photographs  taken  or  not. 
Another  witness  examined  in  tho  caso  was  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnuni, 
the  notorious  showman  and  prince  of  humbugs,  who  had  bought 
a number  of  Mumler’s  portraits  and  hung  them  up  on  the  walls 
of  his  museum  as  examples  of  humbug.  Being  anxious,  he 
said,  to  find  out  how  tho  thing  was  done,  Barnum  called  on 
another  photographer,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  take  a spirit 
photograph,  tolling  him  he  did  not  want  any  humbug  about  it. 
The  artist  said  ho  could  do  it.  The  showman  was  permitted 
t)  examine  tho  glass,  witnessed  the  process  of  pouring  over  the 
liquids,  and  then  saw  the  glass  placed  in  the  camera.  He  could 
discover  nothing  unusual ; but  when  tho  plato  was  producod  it 
had  Barnum’s  likeness  and  the  shadow  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
“ I saw  the  ghost  of  Lincoln  as  soon  as  it  was  developed  in  the 
dark  room.  I wa3  unconscious  of  any  spiritual  presence.” 
Still  this  ’cute  witness  was  as  ranch  in  t lie  dark  as  ever  as  to 
the  modus  operand'..  But,  at  a subsequent  hearing  of  tho  case, 
the  material  side  of  the  question  was  presented.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  succeeded  in  showing  "how  ghosts  are! 
made.”  Mr.  Bogardus,  a practical  photographer,  sdd  there 
were  many  ways  of  producing  these  so-called  spirit  photographs, 
lie  could  produce  the  picture  of  an  angel  hovering  over  a m in’s 
head,  or  put  a pair  of  horns  on  his  head,  without  his  knowing 
that  anything  unusual  had  been  done.  Of  course  it  was  a trick, 
and  an  acute  photographer  might  find  it  out,  but  the  witness 
had  deceived  some  good  ones.  He  could  take  an  impression  on 
a sensitive  plate,  put  the  plate  aside,  either  in  tho  bath  or  else- 
where, and  afterwards  bring  it  out  and  take  a second  picturo 
on  it.  When  the  plate  is  developed,  both  pictures  will  be  deve- 
loped together.  This  method,  however,  sometimes  do^s  not 

call  up  tho  desired  spirits 

The  evidence  was  conclusive.  But,  besides,  it  was  proved  that 
the  ghosts  in  some  of  Mumler’s  pictures,  which  were  exhibited, 
could  not  have  been  in  front  of  the  camera  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sitter,  because  tho  lights  and  shadows  of  the  one  wore 
opposed  to  those  of  the  other.  In  front  ot  the  camera ! Of 
course  not ; who  ever  heard  of  a ghost  paying  a visit  except  in 
tho  dark  V With  reference  to  tho  alleged  likeness  of  tho  spirits 
to  deceased  friends,  it  was  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  persons 
had  been  deceived  by  their  imaginations,  the  same  spirit 
having  appeared  on  different  plates,  and  been  recognised  as 
that  of  different  departed  ones  ! Tho  dimness  of  the  portraits 
aided  the  deception,  and  occasionally  an  extraordinary  likeness 
to  some  deceased  person  happened  to  exist,  or  to  be  imagined. 
Then  this  Mumler,  from  his  long  experience  in  the  business, 
had  becomo  extremely  expert  and  successful  at  it.  Wo  have 
seen  several  portraits  taken  by  him.  They  were  of  tho  ordin- 
ary carte-de-visite  size,  and  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
likeness  of  the  sitter,  tho  shadowy  outline  of  a male  or  female 
head,  more  or  less  indistinct,  or  a half-length  figure  of  a female 
done  in  the  regular  white-sheeted  apparition  style.  Tho 
pictures  were  clever  enough,  and  might  readily  docoivo  tho 
credulous  and  unsuspecting, — as.  indeed,  they  have  dono  ; but 
now  that  the  trick  has  been  detected,  and  the  swindle  publicly 
exposed,  notwithstanding  that  no  verdict  against  him  was 
obtained,  Mr.  Mumler  is  not  very  likely  to  dispose  of  any  more 
spirits  at  ten  dollars  per  head.  That  ho  has  managed  to  carry 
on  so  successful  a trade  in  the  disembodied  for  so  long  only 
shows  that  the  gullibility  of  mankind  is  very  great. 


HOW  WE  SEE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MORTOS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Henry  Morton,  a dis- 
tinguished American  amateur  photographer,  with  an  ab- 
stract (which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer)  of  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  human  vision,  which,  as  contain- 
ing a large  amount  of  information  interesting  to  photo- 
graphers, we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  for  our  readers  : — 

The  art  of  vision  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a special  organ 
or  pair  of  organs — the  eyes — which  are  partly  physical,  or,  as 
wo  may  say,  instrumental,  in  their  action,  officiating  exactly  as 
certain  lifeless  andiinorganic  structures,  such  as  we  artificially 
construct,  would  officiate  in  collectingand  distributing  the  light 
rays  ; and  partly  physiological  in  thoir  structure,  calling  into 
play  those  conditions  of  life  about  which  we  know  but  little, 
and  which  can  in  no  wise  artificially  reproduce,  or  by  any 
amount  of  skill  ourselves  construct. 

Regarded  as  an  optical  instrument,  tho  eye  consists  of  a 
spherical  envelopo  called  tho  ‘‘sclerotic  coat,”  having  sot  in 
its  front  a transparent  dish-shaped  window  pane  called  tho 
‘ cornea,”  and  pierced  behind  to  allow  passage  for  tho  ‘-optic 
nerve.” 

Behind  tho  “cornea”  is  a variously  coloured  diaphragm  or 
partition  called  the  “ iris,”  having  in  its  middle  a circular  ad- 
justable orifice  called  the  “pupil,”  behind  which,  in  turn,  we 
find  a curiously  constructed  bi-converse  lens,  called  tho  “crys- 
talline lens,”  and,  finally,  lin:ng  the  interior  walls  of  the  remain- 
ing cavity,  tho  “ choroido  coat,”  supporting  a closely  woven 
network  of  interlacing  nerve  roots,  the  retina  all  vanishing  from 
tho  optic  nerve  before  mentioned.  Tho  space  between  the 
cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  is  filled  with  a liquid  called  tho 
“ aqueous  humour,”  and  the  large  cavity  behind  the  crystalline 
lens  with  a golatinous  material  called  the  “vitreous  humour.” 
(A  diagram  was  hero  projected  upon  the  screen,  by  which  all 
these  parts  wero  exhibited  in  their  proper  positions.) 

It  will  be  evident  that  we  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  a lens 
capable,  like  our  ordinary  lenses,  of  forming  an  image  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  eye,  cavity,  or  retina. 

Wo  will,  then,  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  a simple  lens 
brings  about  such  a result  as  the  formation  of  an  image. 

The  diagram  now  upon  the  screen  shows  this,  almost  without 
need  of  further  explanation.  The  rays  from  tho  summit  of  the 
object — which,  without  the  lens,  would  be  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  tho  screen — are  each  differently  bent  by  the  different 
parts  of  tho  lens  which  it  encounters,  but  so  as  to  be  united  in  a 
single  point  upon  the  screen.  The  same  thing  happens  for  each 
other  point  of  the  object  and  its  emitted  rays,  and  tho  result  is 
tho  production  of  an  imago,  as  is  shown.  This  imago,  more- 
over, is  inverted;  you  seo  how  this  comes  by  a mere  glance  at 
tho  diagram  ; but  to  prove  to  you.  by  actual  experiment,  that 
it  is  so,  I will  employ  a curious  and  amusing  illustration. 

A little  aquarium  has  been  now  placed  behind  a lens,  and 
strongly  illuminated  by  a lime  light.  The  rays  of  light  that 
p iss  from  this  aquarium  and  its  denizens  to  tho  lens  aro  then 
bint  by  it,  as  tho  diagram  showed,  and  pro  luce  tho  enormous 
image  which  you  see  upon  the  screen,  inverted,  moreover,  with 
the  water  surface  below,  tho  fish  swimming  on  their  backs,  and 
everything  else  topsy-turvy.  (The  appoaranco  of  this  experi- 
ment was  most  curious,  and  it  elicited  continued  applause. 
Crocodiles,  sea-serpents,  whales,  and  nondescript  monsters,  such 
as  might  realize  our  idea  of  tho  antedeluvian  creation,  tumbled 
about  in  uncouth  yet  ridiculous  gyrations  upon  tho  screen,  which 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  no  screen,  but  rather  the  glass  side  of  a 
vast  aquarium,  or  section  of  the  ocean.) 

Such,  then,  is  tho  condition  of  the  eye  as  t lens,  and  such 
the  manner  in  which  the  image  which  it  projects  upon  the 
retina  is  inverted.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  seo  all  things  upside 
down  ? 

Here  comes  in  the  second  part  of  tho  eye’s  constitution. 
The  retina  is  not  simply  a dead  screen,  receiving  and  reflecting 
tho  various  impressions  of  light  which  fall  upon  it.  It  is  a 
forest  of  living  nerves,  which  not  only  can  distinguish  between 
tho  intensities  nnd  colours  of  tho  rays  which  touch  them,  but 
also  recognizes  the  direction  in  which  they  come.  Thus  the 
inversion  of  the  image,  as  far  as  the  sonsation  of  tho  retina  is 
concerned,  does  not  exist.  If  tho  retina  perceives  tho  rays 
from  the  summits  of  objects  as  coming  down  to  it,  and  those 
from  the  bases  ns  coming  up,  and  thus  regarding  tho  object 
and  not  the  (to  it,  invisible  image  formed  on  its  own  substance) 
nerve  screen,  sees  everything  in  its  proper  position.  It  is  a 
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natural  error  to  think  of  the  eye  as  looking  at  the  image  formed 
on  its  own  retina,  but  a little  thought  will  show  us  that  such  an 
idea  is  parallel  to  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  sco  one’s  own 
face  without  a glass  or  equivalent  reflection. 

It  is,  then,  upon  the  sensitive  screen  of  the  retina  that  the 
light  rays,  collected  and  grouped  by  the  eye  lens,  make  their 
impression.  The  nerves  of  this  organ,  like  those  of  others, 
have  certain  limits  to  the  range  of  their  co-existent  perceptions. 
Thus,  just  as  wo  cannot  hear  a whisper  in  presence  of  the  rattle 
of  a railroad  train,  or  taste  a delicato  flavour  if  mingled  with 
burning  pepper  or  a bitter  draught,  so  we  cannot  perceive  a faint 
impression  of  light  in  presence  of  another  of  far  greater  in- 
tensity. By  careful  experiment  it  has  been  proved  that  when 
two  illuminations  differ  by  moro  than  sixty-four  times,  the 
fainter  fades  out  or  ceases  to  bo  appreciated.  This  is  why  the 
stars  are  invisible  during  daylight.  The  scattered  sunlight 
reflected  from  the  atmospliero  is  moro  thau  sixty-four  times  as 
bright  as  tho  stars,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a planet 
overpasses  this  relation  and  becomes  visible  in  daylight. 

For  this  reason,  also,  is  it  that  until  lately  the  luminous  bodies 
called  “ flames,”  attached  to  the  sun,  could  only  bo  seen  aud 
studied  during  a total  eclipse.  It  was  not  tho  bright  disc  of 
the  sun  which  interfered,  for  this  might  have  boen  covered  by 
an  appropriate  screen,  but  the  general  diffused  light  from  the 
atmosphere,  which,  being  moro  than  sixty-four  times  as  bright 
as  tho  solar  flames,  prevented  us  from  seeing  them.  These 
prominences,  as  seen  during  the  eclipse,  I now  show  you  by 
actual  photographs,  taken  in  Arabia  during  the  eclipso  of  last 
year,  and  by  others  taken  in  Spain  in  1800.  An  ingenious  plan 
has,  however,  been  discovered  simultaneously  by  M.  Lockyer 
aud  M.  Janssen,  for  obviating  tho  difficulty  before  experienced, 
and  studying  these  flames  any  day  without  an  eclipso. 

The  general  method  of  prism  analysis  of  light  was  here  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  diagrams  projected  on  the  6creeu,  and  its 
application  in  tho  above  case  was  described. 

Passing  over  other  important,  but,  at  the  present  time,  less 
imperative  matters,  wo  will  next  consider  the  means  by  which 
the  eye  judges  or  attempts  to  judge  of  the  size  and  distance  of 
objects. 

Within  moderate  limits,  our  judgment  of  tho  distance  ot  ob- 
jects is  undoubtedly  made  by  that  surveying  process  on  which 
the  storeoscopo  is  based,  in  which  tho  two  eyes,  like  surveyors 
at  either  end  of  a base-line,  measure  the  angular  directions  of 
the  same  object,  and  telegraph  their  results  to  the  central  office 
I in  tho  brain,  where  the  necessary  trigonometrical  work  is  in- 
» stantly  executed,  and  tho  distance  thus  measured. 

I'  But  this  applies  only  to  moderate  distances.  As  the  astrono- 

mer finds  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  will  give  him  no  appre- 
ciable difference  of  angle  by  which  to  calculate  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  so  tho  surveying  eyes  find  themselves 
unable  to  measure  tho  distance  of  far-off  objects  with  their 
short  base-line  of  2j  inches,  and  are  reduced  to  mere  conjec- 
| turo  founded  on  the  apparent  dimensions  of  familiar  objects, 
their  clearness  of  detail,  and  tho  like.  That  this  is  so,  all 
know  from  their  own  experience  when  placed  in  unaccustomed 
I localities,  as  on  the  ocean,  or  on  the  prairie,  or  amid  the  gigantic 
i vegetation  of  the  tropics. 

But  I propose  to  demonstrate  to  you  directly  that  your  eyes 
alone  cannot  inform  you  reliably  as  to  the  distance  of  objects, 
I if  unaided  by  a knowledge  of  their  actual  magnitude.  To  this 
i end  I will  cause  various  figures  to  appear  on  this  screen  (which 
we  havo  been  using  already,  and  which  is  fixed  to  its  position), 
in  such  a way  that  it  will  not  be  your  eyes,  but,  only  your  reason, 
which  can  convinco  you  that  tho  images  viewed  are  not 
approaching  from  and  receding  into  vast  distances. 

The  first  arrangement  employed  for  this  purpose  was  the 
phantasmagoria.  A minute  speck  of  light  here  appeared  upon 
f the  screen,  as  from  the  far  distance,  and  as  it  advanced,  deve- 
1 loped  in  the  shape  of  a beautiful  statue,  which,  coming  nearer 
| and  nearer,  towered  up  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  seemed  ready 
I to  step  into  the  orchestra.  It  then  retreated  into  the  invisible 
I distance  again,  and  changed  into  a skull,  which  advanced  in 
! like  manner,  and  when  of  frightfully  gigantic  proportions  and 
t such  seeming  nearness  that  a touch  might  topple  its  vast  crush- 
I ing  mass  upon  the  audience,  it  gradually  melted  away,  and 
t turned  into  a lovely  face. 

Again  tho  entire  stage  seemed  converted  into  a vast  tunnel, 
I from  tho  far  end  of  which  advanced  a locomotive,  which,  at  a 
I signal,  again  vanished,  while  the  tunnel  changed  to  a cavern 
I of  the  ocean  nymphs. 

So,  from  a dark  grotto  canto  out,  nodded,  turned  round,  aud 


retreated,  a grizzly  skeleton,  and  again  somo  flying  figures  out 
of  groups  of  stars. 

This  part  of  tho  illustration  was  impressive  in  the  extreme, 
and,  considering  the  numerous  combined  movements  required 
for  its  production,  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  various 
assistants  by  whom  it  was  developed.  Next  came  the  shadow 
pantomime. 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  intensely  ludicrous  effects  which  were  here  developed. 
The  shouts  of  laughter  which  resounded  through  the  house, 
and  the  enthusiastic  applause  testified  the  delight  of  tho 
audienco.  Tho  egg-hatching  by  gunpowder  was  a capital  idea, 
and  does  great  credit  to  Professor  Morton’s  ingenuity  and  sense 
of  fun. 

Next  came  the  illustrations  of  persistence  of  vision.  The 
thaumatrope  discs  were  at  once  beautiful  and  marvellous,  but 
the  electric  stars  exceeded  anything  that  has  ever  been  imagined 
in  tho  wildest  dream  of  an  Eastern  fancy  of  luminous  jewels 
and  scintillating  stars. 

Our  limits  admonish  us  to  brevity,  and  wo  therefore  merely 
name  the  phenomenon  of  subjective  colours,  which  was  admi- 
rably displayed,  and,  in  conclusion,  express  our  opinion  that  in 
this,  his  seventh  lecture  on  Light,  at  the  Academy,  Professor 
Morton  has  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts. 


Comspau&cucc. 

CRAYON-LIKE  EFFECTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir,  - 1 notice  in  your  last  a paper  read  at  the  South  Lon- 
don Photographic  Society,  in  which  the  author  describes  a 
mode  of  producing  crayon-like  effects  in  photographs  by  the 
use  of  a second  negative  with  hatched  vignette  lines,  and  he 
concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  the  process  is  not 
patented.  In  a specification  of  a patent  by  Mr.  Sarony, 
published  a few  years  ago,  I find  that  he  proposed  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

The  patent  consisted  in  the  use  of  a second  negative 
with  “ hatching  or  sketchy  lines  photographed  upon  the 
glass  from  a chalk,  pencil,  or  other  drawing  of  such  lines.” 
Can  you  or  Mr.  Henderson  inform  me  if  the  plan  described 
at  the  meeting  is  an  infringement  of  this  patent,  and  if 
such  patent  be  still  in  operation? — Very  truly  yours, 

Enquirer. 

[Mr.  Napoleon  Sarony  took  out  such  a patent  four  or  fivo 
years  ago,  aud,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  matter,  it  covered 
the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Henderson  ; but  whether  it  is 
still  in  operation  or  not  we  cannot  state. — Ed.] 


DISCOLOURING  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

Sir, — I hopo  I shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous 
in  stating  that  my  practice  for  restoring  the  printing 
bath  to  its  normal  condition  is  more  simple  than  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  England  in  your  last  News,  at  page  293.  It 
is  as  follows  : as  soon  as  the  bath  is  the  colour  of  sherry.  I 
place  the  stock-bottle  for  a few  hours  in  daylight:  it  becomes 
turbid.  Filter,  aud  it  is  again  lit  for  use. — Yours  truly 

An  Amateur. 


PROTECTING  GLASS  BATHS  FROM  BREAKAGE 
BY  GLASS  DIPPERS. 

Sir, — Having,  in  common  with,  I suppose,  most  of  your 
readers,  been  induced  to  discard  the  use  of  gutta-percha 
vessels  for  containing  the  nitrate  bath,  I found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  some  means  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  breakage 
attending  the  use  of  a glass  dipper  in  a bath  of  the  same 
material.  Although  my  experience  in  this  respect  is, 
perhaps,  not  singular,  the  mode  I have  adoptod  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty  may  be  of  use  to  some.  The  plan 
consists  in  putting  what  I may  term  a “ glass  cushion  ” at 
the  bottom  of  the  bath  ; this  I made  by  breaking  in  a 
mortar  some  pieces  of  window  glass,  and  then  improvising 
an  adjustable  sieve  by  taking  two  ordinary  cane-bottomed 
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chairs,  and  placing  them  one  over  the  other  (in  the  manner 
in  which  chairs  are  packed  for  carriage).  With  a little  care 
in  sifting  the  broken  glass  two  or  three  times  through  the 
interstices  of  the  cane,  and  regulating  the  size  of  the  aper- 
tures, which  is  readily  done  by  moving  the  upper  chair  a 
little,  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  fragments  of  glass  may 
be  obtained  of  very  nearly  uniform  size;  in  my  case,  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A layer  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  I find  effectually  protects 
the  bottom  of  the  bath  from  injury. — I am.  sir,  yours 
obediently,  C.  W.  Smartt. 

Stockiveli,  June  22nd,  18G9. 


&alk  m the  Stubia. 

Alkaline  Development. — In  a communication  wo  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  Howard,  ho  expresses  a fear  lest  any  one 
should  imagine  that  he  never  uses  pyrogallic  acid  in  intensify- 
ing, because,  in  the  formula  he  gives  for  intensifying  after 
alkaline  development,  pyiogallic  acid  is  discarded.  He  says  : — 

“ I should  bo  sorry  it  your  readers  were  led  to  imagine  that  I 
ignore  the  use  of  pyrogallic  in  the  intensification  of  dry  plates 
altogether,  as,  when  I find  the  intensification  slow  or  difficult, 

I avail  myself  of  its  well  known  properties,  minute  quantities 
only  being  added,  citric  acid  being  always  in  excess.  By  keep- 
ing these  solutions  separate,  their  restraining  or  intensifying 
properties  can  be  more  carefully  noted  than  when  silver  is  added 
to  a pre-arranged  mixture  of  pyro  and  citric  acids.” 

Photographic  Reproduction  of  Valuable  Pictures. — 
The  Athcnreum,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  preserving  car- 
bon prints  of  valuable  pictures,  says  ; — “ It  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering, by  those  who  advocate  on  public  grounds  the  exhibi- 
ting of  piecious  drawings  by  ancient  masters,  that  a lovely 
work  in  silver-point  of  the  head  of  the  Magdalen — one  of  the 
Payne  Knight  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  King's  Library  of  that  institution,  and  in  no 
strong  light — is,  through  that  exposure,  now  completely  ruined. 
The  pale  salmon  colour — so  familiar  to  students — of  its  pre- 
pared ground  has  become  a dirty  yellow,  and  uneven  in  tint. 
The  loaded  white  lights  on  the  work  are  out  of  keeping,  so  that 
hardly  a shadow  ot  its  former  transcendent  beauty  exists. 
This  once  perfect  specimen  was  photographed  in  1856 ; the 
copy  now  serves  to  show  how  complete  has  been  the  injury  the 
original  has  sustained.  None  would  advocate  more  strongly 
than  ourselves  the  exhibition  of  such  treasures  when  it  can  be 
done  without  risk.  In  this  case  the  trial  has  been  fatal.  As, 
however,  we  have  in  the  carbon  process  of  photography  a means 
of  showing  perfect  and  imperishable  transcripts  of  drawings  and 
prints,  we  trust  no  more  risks  will  bo  incurred,  and  that  such 
copies  will  be  placed  in  public  view  in  great  numbers. 

The  Brutality  of  the  Sun. — A pamphlet  entitled  VEm- 
vercur,  just  published  in  Paris,  speaks  of  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon III.  as  “full  of  shadow  which  defies  the  curiosity  of  man 
and  the  brutality  of  the  sun.”  Wo  presume  that  by  “ defying 
the  brutality  of  the  sun  ” the  writer  means  that  photography 
does  not  render  the  character  of  the  Empiror  in  his  portraits. 
It  is  singular  what  inappropriate  epithets  some  writers  indulge 
in  when  they  desire  to  have  a fling  at  photography. 


Corrcsponbcuts. 

Collodion. — Cotfce  dry  plates  arc  said  to  keep  pretty  well,  but 
how  long  they  will  keep  we  cannot  say.  The  addition  of  a little 
gallic  acid  to  the  coffee  preservative  improves  the  keeping  quali- 
ties. 2.  You  may  apply  the  alkalino  method  of  development 
described  in  our  last  to  Mr.  England’s  modified  collodio-albumen 
plates. 

W.  T.  Hulland. — To  effect  registration  of  a picture  it  is  necessary 
to  fill  in  a form,  describing  it  perfectly,  and  giving  other  details. 
That  form  must  then  be  deposited  personally,  with  the  registration 
fee,  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The  blank  forms  are  sold  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  at  one  penny  each.  If  you  send  stamps  to  our  Publisher,  he 
will  get  you  some  copies;  if  you  then  fill  one  up  and  sign  it,  and 
then  send  it  with  fifteen  stamps  to  our  Publisher,  he  will  make  the 
entry  for  you  at  Stationers’  Hall. 

E.  R.  G. — A transparency  intended  to  be  examined  by  transmitted 
light  is  rarely  suited  for  bringing  into  contact  with  white  paper 
and  examining  by  reflected  light.  The  buried  effect  of  the  blacks 
is  generally  due  to  over-development.  The  best  result-  is  obtained 


by  full  exposure  and  development  with  weak  pyrogallic  acid. 
Praotice  is  required  to  secure  just  the  right  condition;  but  with 
care  to  avoid  over-development,  with  gold  toning,  and  final  var- 
nishing of  the  film,  you  need  not  have  buried  shadows.  An  article 
on  some  points  of  manipulation  in  producing  transparencies  for 
photo-crayons  will  appear  in  our  next. 

II.  F. — As  we  understand  Mr.  Fenncmorc,  he  suns  his  bath  in  its 
normal  working  state,  being  very  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 
Light  will,  of  course,  act  on  the  solution  in  this  state,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  when  it  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.  Your  baths 
may  be  treated  ns  Mr.  Fennemore  recommends.  2.  The  golden 
syrup  solution  is  poured  on  the  plate  when  development  is  com- 
pleted, and  its  effect  is  to  stop  any  further  action.  The  intensifi- 
cation, if  any  is  necessary,  is  conducted  at  home  after  washing  off 
the  syrup.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  negative  from  the  action  of 
diffused  light. 

A.  B. — The  differences  in  formulas  to  which  you  refer  occur  in  the 
Year-Books  of  different  years,  and  the  latest  may  bo  considered 
the  most  satisfactory,  as  embodying  the  latest  experience.  You 
will  observe  that  in  our  last  two  Year-Books  no  mention  is  made 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  as,  on  the  whole,  we  have  preferred  stion- 
tium  in  our  practice.  The  formula  with  strontium,  as  given  in 
the  last  two  Year-Books,  we  regard  as  standard,  and  any  varia- 
tion in  the  chloride  salt  would  require  an  alteration  in  the  propor- 
tions to  secure  the  proper  equivalent  of  chloride,  ns  we  indicate  wnen 
referring  to  chloride  of  lithium  in  last  Year-Book.  Some  lati- 
tude is  permissible  in  the  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  in 
the  amount  of  citric  acid,  vigour  depending  largely  on  a suffi- 
ciency of  both. 

K.  Hearn. — An  endless  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganese  would 
not  be  thrown  down  if  an  endless  amount  of  permanganate  of 
potash  were  added  to  water.  As  soon  as  all  the  organic  matter 
present  became  oxydized,  the  permanganate  would  remain  unde- 
composed  in  solution.  The  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter  present  in  water  is  effected  by  calculating 
the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  to  oxydize  it,  and  this  is  deter- 
mined by  a standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  acting  in 
a given  time.  Of  course,  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese 
would  afford  a basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  permanganate 
employed,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  oxygen  used ; but  that 
would  be  more  easily  effected  by  observing  the  amount  of  a 
standard  solution  of  permanganate  necessary  to  oxydize  the 
organic  matter  and  purify  the  water. 

A Beginner. — The  chief  fault  in  the  examples  of  your  work  is 
imperfect  lighting.  In  attempting  to  produce  a negative  of  a 
wdiite  bust  in  such  small  proportions  as  we  find  on  the  plates  sent, 
great  care  in  lighting  would  be  necessary  to  get  force  and  model- 
ling. There  is  a slight  tendency  to  fog,  which  may  be  obviated 
by  the  use  of  a little  more  acetic  acid,  or  one  or  two  grains  per 
pint  in  your  developer.  To  experiment  with  more  certain  means 
of  judging  what  you  are  about,  try  a picture  of  the  same  bust  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Place  your  camera  nearer  to  the  bust,  and  get 
the  head  about  an  inch  long.  Examine  carefully  to  sec  that  it  is 
lighter,  so  as  to  give  some  relief  and  roundness.  If  you  get  a 
picture  something  like  those  you  have  sent  for  our  opinion,  proceed 
to  intensify  the  image,  and  try  how  it  will  print.  2.  A saturated 
solution  of  any  salt  is  as  much  as  it  will  dissolve.  A saturated 
solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  1 drachm  of  the  iron 
salt  in  a little  more  than  1£  drachms  of  water.  3.  All  photo- 
graphic solutions  are  better  kept  in  the  dark.  4.  Pyrogallic  acid 
does  not  keep  perfectly  more  than  a day  or  two  when  in  solution 
in  water. 

Bichromate. — The  first  mentioned  of  the  two  lenses  you  mention 
will  answer  your  purpose  best,  as  being  much  tho  most  rapid. 

R.  I!.  In  Mr.  Hughes’s  toning  formula,  to  1 grain  of  chloride  of 
gold  20  grains  of  tungstate  of  soda  are  added,  and  10  ounces  of 
boiling  water ; the  solution  is  used  when  cold. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — The  stop  should  be  in  front  of  the  central  lens  in  the 
triple  lens.  No  advantage  would  be  gained  by  changing  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  lens  would  have  a greater  tendency  to  flare  if  the  stop 
were  placed  behind  the  central  lens.  2.  We  do  not  know  much  of 
the  American  lens  you  name.  3.  There  is  not  much  danger 
incurred  in  washing  under  the  tap  after  washing  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  distilled  water  in  a dipping  bath.  Distilled  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol,  is  best  for  moistening  the  plate 
before  development.  Thanks;  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving 
an  account  of  your  photographic  trip  with  your  bicycle. 

One  who  Tries. — You  do  not  describe  the  exact  nature  of  your 
failure  in  attempting  to  intensify  -with  an  iron  solution.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  difficulty  you  find,  or  what  is  the  imperfection 
which  follows  your  attempt ? Do  you  fail  to  get  intensity?  Or 
do  you  get  fog  ? What  is  the  precise  result  you  style  over-deve- 
lopment ? When  a photographer  succeeds  with  one  process  wo 
rarely  recommend  him  to  puzzle  himself  with  another  in  which  he 
finds’difficulty ; but  in  a case  so  simple  as  this,  it  is  well  to  try 
and  find  out  the  precise  source  of  your  failure.  The  majority  of 
good  photographers  use  iron  for  intensifying  as  well  as  for  deve- 
loping, and,  as  a rule,  not  only  save  time,  but  get  more  harmonious 
negatives  with  shorter  exposure  than  when  pvro  is  used. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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TRANSPARENCIES  for  the  sarony  photo- 
cratons. 

W e have  recently  devoted  some  time  to  experiment  in  pro- 
ducing transparencies  for  the  Sarony  photo-crayons,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  we  have  made  some  observations  the  record 
of  which  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 

We  may  generally  premise  that  a bath  and  collodion 
which  were  in  good  order  and  working  well  for  negatives 
gave  excellent  results  iu  producing  transparencies,  although 
the  same  development  was  cot  employed.  In  some  cases 
the  glasses  were  coated  with  a very  dilute  solution  of  albamen 
with  most  satisfactory  results : the  albumen  gave  complete 
immunity  irom  risk  of  dirty  plates  ; it  secured  the  adh  si  .a 
of  the  film  (a  consideration  of  importance  where  develop- 
ment is  often  prolonged,  and  a toning  process  is  nee  ssary  i ; 
and  often  gave  increased  richness  and  force  to  the  image. 

Exposure  and  Development. — For  transparency  of 
kind,  whether  intended  to  serve  as  photo-crayons  or  for 
transfer  to  paper,  we  prefer  pyrogallic  acid  development. 
With  iron  the  exposure  is  shorter,  and  a soft  image  is  ob- 
tained ; but  great  care  is  required  to  avoid  a trace  of  d -posit 
in  the  transparent  parts,  which,  in  the  finished  picture, 
lowers  the  whites  and  destroys  purity  and  brilliancy.  More- 
over, the  iron-developed  image  is  not  only  colder  in  tone 
generally  when  first  produced,  but  it  has  a tendency  to  re- 
main cold,  no  matter  what  mode  of  toning  may  be  adopted. 
A pyro  developer,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a rich  coloured 
image  in  the  process  of  development,  which  readily  as-umes 
a warm  black  tint  in  toning.  The  development  is  very 
slow,  and  the  deliberation  with  which  the  image  appears 
and  acquires  vigour  gives  the  operator  leisure  to  observe 
carefully,  and  stop  the  operation  just  at  the  stage  whi.h 
appears  best,  whilst  with  iron  a few  s.-conds  too  long  will 
produce  serious  over-development.  The  strength  of  the 
developer  depends  somewhat  on  circumstances.  The  three- 
grain  solntion  employed  by  Mr.  Burgess  in  piodacing  his 
Ebumeum  pictures  gives  very  good  results,  bat,  on  the 
whole,  we  recommend  a weaker  solntion,  as  giving  equally 
good  results,  and,  by  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  giving 
plenty  of  time  to  watch  the  operation  without  much  risk  of 
over- development.  A developer  producing  good  results 
stands  as  follows  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid 
Citric  acid ... 
Acetic  acid... 
Water 


3 grains 

4 

“ »* 

30  miniins 


The  question  of  exposure  is,  of  coarse,  intimately  connected 
with  development,  and,  with  pyrogallic  acid  especially,  a 
full  exposure  is  best.  We  have  repeatedly  been  asked  the 
question,  how  long  should  the  exposure  be  to  produce  a 
transparency  for  one  of  Sarony ’s  photo-crayons,  assuming 


the  original  negative  to  be  of  the  usual  card  si»e  } As  we 
cannot  answer  without  many  qualifications — as  regards  lees, 
ilgfit.  Ac. — we  may  possibly  afford  some  data  by  describing,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  the  conditions  under  which  our  recent  ex- 
periments were  conducted,  and  the  exposure  given.  The 
hea-is  in  the  negatives  employed  were  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  long,  and,  in  the  transparency,  four  inches  long,  thus 
making  an  enlargement  of  twelve  diameters.  A portrait 
lens  of  eight  inches  fo*cus  and  about  two  and  a half  inches 
aperture  was  employed.  The  light  was  dull  but  variable, 
and  the  exposure  varied  from  six  minutes  to  twenty  minutes. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  negative  did  not  receive  the 
direct  light  of  the  zeniti  . or  even  of  the  horizon,  but  merely 
the  light  redtctel  by  a mirror  from  the  northern  sky.  The 
negatives  employed  were  unusually  dense,  and  even  hard. 

With  the  pyro  developer,  a few  seconds  elapsed  before 
any  trace  of  an  image  appeared : it  then  came  out  very 
slowly,  appearing  as  a well  marked  positive,  its  exact 
quality  being  re  idilv  distinguished,  the  iodide  forming  a 
cream-colonred  ground,  upon  which  the  black  image  was 
gradually  developed.  The  appearance  assumed  by  the  pic- 
ture in  this  stage  afforded  a fair  criterion  of  the  effect  of 
the  finished  picture.  The  process  of  developmeut  occupied 
generally  two,  or  three,  or  four  minutes.  The  fixing  was 
effected  by  strong  hyposulphite  of  sola,  which  answers  the 
purpose  better  than  cyanide  of  potassium,  especially  if  there 
is  no  trace  of  fog  or  abnormal  deposit  on  the  lights  to  be 
removed.  We  know  of  some  photographers  who  prefer  to 
plunge  the  developed  picture  into  a dipping  bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  without  washing  the  iron  solution  off,  a 
richer  image  being  thos  obtained  ttian  when  the 
plate  has  been  well  washed  before  fixing.  As  this  increased 
richness  is,  however,  due  to  the  formation  of  snlphide  of 
silver,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  quite  wise  or  safe  to  adopt 
the  course  in  question. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  vignetting  has  more 
than  once  be  n asked.  There  are,  doubtless,  various  modes 
in  which  it  can  be  eficieutly  managed  ; but  where,  instead 
of  using  an  ordinary  camera,  a dark  room  is  employed  for 
the  operation,  and  the  imacre  can  be  seen  on  the  sensitive 
plate  as  on  a screen,  then  the  best  mode  of  vignetting  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a piece  of  card  with  an  irregular  oral 
aperture  held  in  the  hand  and  moved  aboat  daring  the 
whole  time  of  the  operation.  This  plan  enables  the  photo- 
grapher to  use  his  judgu  nt  and  taste,  so  as  to  secure  a 
vignette  with  gradation  suited  to  the  specialities  of  the 
subject,  instead  of  the  still  regular  oval  too  often  seen.  As 
the  image  is  before  the  operator,  he  can  screen  off  any  por- 
tion of  it  he  may  desire,  and  so  materially  modify  the 
light  and  shade  npon  it ; and.  bring  able  to  do  this  so  that 
the  mask's  edge  shall  be  quite  oat  of  focus,  mere  is  no 
danger  of  lines  or  definite  marking  being  produced  by  such 
masking. 
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Toning. — Excellent  tones  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
bichlorideof  mercury,  followed  by  dilute  solutions  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  ammonia,  or  sulphide  of  ammonia;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  prefer  gold  toning.  Mr.  Burgess,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  uses  a very  strong  gold  solution,  the  proportion 
being  1 grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  1 drachm  of  water.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  of  Mr.  F.  Sutton’s 
neutral  chloride  of  gold.  We  mention  this  because,  if  the 
ordinary  acid  chlorideof  gold  be  employed  of  such  a strength, 
great  risk  of  reducing  and  bleaching  the  image  would  be 
incurred.  We  prefer,  where  a large  surface  is  to  be  covered, 
a weaker  solution,  as  involving  less  risk  of  lines  or  stains 
from  the  irregular  flow  of  the  solution  over  the  large  plate. 
A solution  of  chloride  of  gold  containing  from  1 to  2 grains 
in  an  ounce  of  water  will  give  very  good  results.  The  fix- 
ing solution  should  be  very  thoroughly  washed  away,  and 
the  gold  solution  then  poured  over  the  plate,  which  should 
be  held  over  a piece  of  white  paper,  so  that  the  progress  of 
toning  can  be  carefully  watched.  It  is  important  to  see 
that  the  action  is  complete,  not  mefely  on  the  surface,  but 
right  through  the  film,  otherwise  the  result  of  the  imperfect 
action  will  be  painfully  apparent  in  the  finished  picture. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  if  the  image  is  a little  lacking  in 
vigour  from  under-development,  the  gold  toning  operation, 
whilst  improving  the  colour,  will  tend  to  make  it  a little 
weaker  and  lighter  still  j whilst  if  the  image  has  been  over- 
developed, it  will  suffer  no  apparent  bleaching,  but  will 
appear  to  acquire  additional  intensity  in  toning.  A pro- 
perly exposed  and  well  developed  transparency  acquires 
depth  and  force,  as  well  as  richness  of  colour,  by  the  action 
of  the  gold  solution,  and  assumes  a rich  warm  or  neutral 
black. 

There  is  one  very  important  facility  which  gold  toning 
offers  to  the  operator : it,  in  consequence  of  over-exposure 
or  over-development,  the  image  is  a little  too  dark,  or  has  a 
trace  of  fog  on  the  lights,  after  thoroughly  washing  off  the 
gold  solution,  the  strong  hypo  may  be  again  applied,  and  it 
will  effect  a marvellous  improvement.  Any  trace  of  foggy 
deposit,  and  also  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  silver 
forming  the  image,  is  converted  by  the  chloride  of  gold  solu- 
tion into  chloride  of  silver,  and  this  being  dissolved  by  the 
hypo,  fog  is  removed  and  the  depth  of  the  image  reduced. 
The  question  will  probably  occur  fo  some,  if  the  toning 
operation  converts  a portion  of  the  reduced  silver  forming 
the  image  into  chloride  of  silver,  is  it  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a second  fixing  operation  should  be  employed,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  picture  darkening  in  the  light?  To 
this  question  we  answer  no,  not  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  depth  of  the  picture.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  silver  at  all  in  the  transparent  parts  which 
will  form  the  pure  whites,  so  there  can  be  no  darkening 
there.  The  silver  forms  the  shadows  and  half-tones,  and 
when  a portion  of  the  reduced  silver  is  converted  into  white 
chloride,  it  makes  the  picture  appear  slightly  lighter  ; when 
this  chloride  shall  have  been  again  darkened  by  the  action 
qf  light,  the  picture  will  simply  assume  its  original  and 
proper  depth,  the  lights  in  no  case  undergoing  change.  In 
all  cases,  or  at  least  very  generally,  the  operation  of  varnish- 
ing slightly  reduces  the  depth  of  the  picture. 

Fragility  of  Photo-crayons. — There  is  one  argument  which 
has  been  offered  as  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  new 
style  of  portrait,  namely,  that  it  is  on  too  fragile  a support 
for  a valuable  portrait.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  same  argument  would  be  of  avail  as  detracting 
from  the  worth  of  a large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the  art 
world.  All  the  glass  and  porcelain  of  rare  beauty  and  value, 
every  vase,  every  tazza,  every  statuette,  every  ornamental 
figure  or  vessel,  in  short,  in  existence,  of  fragile  material, 
must  be  condemned  on  the  same  principle,  as  well  as  all  the 
looking-glasses  and  vitreous  manufactures  in  the  world.  It 
scarcely  requires  pointing  out  that,  as  a rule,  frangible 
objects  arc  treated  with  a degree  of  care  proportioned  to  the 
risk  they  suffer,  and  whilst  a perfect  immunity  from  the 
possibility  of  breakage  would  undoubtedly  be  better,  yet,  as 


a fact,  frangible  objects — looking-glasses,  for  instance — 
owing  to  the  care  they  receive,  do  not  suffer  injury  much 
more  frequently  than  much  more  substantial  and  apparently 
imperishable  articles. 

Modes  of  Producing  Photo-crayon  Effects. — Mr.  Sarony 
recently  sent  us  an  example  of  the  crayon  effect  produced 
by  hatching  on  the  transparency  with  water-colours.  The 
result  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  hatch- 
ing in  crayon  or  by  lithography  on  the  drawing-paper 
used  as  a backing,  the  sharpness  of  the  water-colour  line 
on  the  transparency  being  much  less  pleasing  than  the  soft, 
broken  chalk  line  on  the  drawing-paper.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  hatching  photographed  on  the  transparency  from  a 
hatched  vignette  negative,  in  the  manner,  for  instance,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Henderson.  These  methods  lack  the  soft, 
indefinite  character  of  the  chalk  line  on  drawing-paper, 
and  have  a less  artistic  effect.  Nothing,  in  our  view,  in 
this  kind  of  work,  answers  the  purpose  better  than  a well- 
selected  vignette  design  on  a good  tint,  with  a few 
supplementary  lines  added  with  a crayon,  to  make  each 
lithographed  vignette  suit  the  special  requirements  of  each 
individual  portrait.  This  supplementary  treatment  will  be 
adopted  as  a matter  of  course  by  photographers  of  artistic 
taste  and  ability. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Patent  Laws  and  Patent  Right— Carbon  Processes  and 
Mr.  Blair’s  Book — Improvements  in  Silver  Printing: 
Mr.  Davis’s  Method,  and  Mr.  Durand’s  Method— M. 
Salomon's  Secret — Modes  of  Decolourizing  the  Bath 
— The  Societies. 

I have  been  much  interested,  of  late,  in  the  discussions  in 
regard  to  the  patent  laws  which  have  taken  place  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  public  press.  The  right  of  patent 
protection  at  all,  not  the  existing  law,  has  been  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  periodical  attacks  which,  during  late  years,  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  a certain  class  of  doctrinaires  to 
indulge  in.  Mr.  Macfie,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  takes 
a bold  position,  and  denies  the  right  of  any  man  to  a 
property  in  his  ideas.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  in  my 
simplicity,  that  a man’s  ideas  were  the  most  absolutely  real 
property  he  possesses,  and  that  his  right  to  reap  the  harvest 
they  may  yield  is  as  indefeasible  as  his  right  to  the  produce 
of  his  broad  acres.  I have  never  been  able  to  even  see  the 
abstract  justice  of  making  copyright  and  patent  right  tem- 
porary property,  and  the  results  of  other  forms  of  exertion 
permanent  property.  I cannot  understand  why  the  pro- 
perty in  a book  produced  by  spinning  the  product  of  the 
brain  should  pass  away  from  a man  in  a certain  number 
of  years,  and  the  property  in  a piece  of  calico  made  by 
spinning  cotton  should  remain  the  property  of  the  pro- 
ducer until  he  chooses  to  exchange  it  for  another  form  of 
property.  Nor  do  I ever  find  in  the  arguments  used  any- 
thing which  in  the  slightest  degree  militates  against  the 
justice  and  policy  of  the  principle  of  patent  protection.  All 
the  arguments  arc  derived  from  the  imperfect  working  of 
bad  patent  laws,  and  strongly  indicate  the  need  for  reform, 
not  for  abrogation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  the 
present  system  is  constantly  illustrated  by  the  specifications 
of  photographic  patents  which  1 find  published  in  your 
pages.  1 refer  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  system  of  examina- 
tion before  patents  are  granted.  The  same  principle,  often 
precisely  the  same  thing,  is  continually  being  patented 
over  and  over  again.  How  often,  for  instance,  has  the  same 
thing  been  patented  in  producing  plates  for  photo-mechani- 
cal printing,  and  especially  for  producing  grain  in  such 
plates?  Your  last  issue  contained  some  examples  of  this 
very  thing.  An  efficient  method  of  examining  claims  to 
ascertain  if  an  idea  has  been  specified  before,  or  definitely 
published  before,  would  save  inventors  much  time,  much 
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anxiety,  and  much  money,  and  would  reduce  litigation,  and 
give  a value  to  patent  productions  and  patent  records, 
which  would  he  a great  public  gain.  The  case  mentioned 
in  your  last,  in  which  Mr.  Pouncy,  in  a new  patent,  simply 
attempts  to  protect  two  already  published  ideas  or  methods, 
is  another  pertinent  illustration.  To  accept  an  inventor’s 
money  for  the  patenting  of  something  which,  being  already 
published,  unknown  to  him,  he  cannot  maintain,  seems 
to  me  very  like  robbery.  I fear,  however,  that  so  long 
as  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  derive  a very  handsome 
revenue  from  such  a source,  reform,  in  this  respect,  will  be 
very  tardily  obtained.  A recent  paragraph  in  the  Times  is 
very  suggestive  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  question. 
With  your  permission  1 will  quote  the  paragraph  here. 

“The  official  estimate  is  that  in  the  current  year  fees  amounting 
to  more  than  £12,000  will  bo  paid  to  the  English  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-General  for  examining  and  passing  patents,  and  more 
than  1,000  guineas  to  their  clerks.  It  would  bo  improper  to  say  that 
patentees  provide  law  officers  for  the  Crown,  it  may  at  least  be 
remarked  that  the  patentees  pay  a very  large  sum  in  fees  to  those 
functionaries : £3,450  will  also  be  payable  to  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
law  officers  and  their  clerks,  as  compensation  for  their  not  being  now- 
allowed  a share  of  the  spoil.  The  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  Patent 
Office  and  payments  to  gentlemen  who  abridge  specifications  or 
patents  at  7s.  each  will  absorb  £16,000  in  the  year;  and  £19,000 
will  be  devoted  to  printing  and  drawings  to  explain  patents.’’ 

Meanwhile,  surely  it  is  worth  the  while  of  inventors  to 
study  published  records  a little  more  closely  before  wasting 
time  and  money  on  quasi-inventions,  details  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  recognized  organs  of  information  with 
which  every  one  interested  in  a subject  is  supposed  to  be 
acquainted. 

Reference  to  patents  naturally  brings  to  mind  the  carbon 
process,  and  the  various  patented  and  unpateuted  operations 
connected  therewith.  I am  an  old  carbon  experimentalist, 
and,  so  far  as  mere  experiment  goes,  a tolerably  successful 
one.  The  mere  operations  in  carbon  printing  have  had  a 
charm  for  me.  Apart  from  the  superior  permanency 
obtained,  it  has  always  stiuck  me  that  the  mode  of  printing 
by  imprisoning  a certain  amount  of  a pigment,  which  could 
be  regulated  at  will,  was  more  philosophical  than  silver 
printing  ; Mr.  Blair’s  pamphlet  has  therefore  been  to  me  a 
source  of  great  interest.  Some  of  his  methods  I have 
already  tried,  others  are  distinctly  and  very  ingeniously 
novel.  The  mode  of  producing  temporary  transparency  by 
turpentine  possesses  many  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  gained  in  the  fact  that  the  image  is  in  such  immediate 
contact  with  the  paper  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  formed 
partly  in  the  texture  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  and  in- 
capable of  chipping  or  peeling  off  the  paper.  The  same 
advantage  is  gained  in  analogous  processes  published  by 
Mr.  Swan  two  years  ago,  in  which  paper  rendered  transpa- 
rent by  paraffin  formed  the  basis  of  the  tissue,  the  paraffin 
being  eventually  removed  by  benzole,  and  pure  opaque 
whites  obtained.  That  process,  although  very  elegant, 
would  require  a special  tissue,  for  I apprehend  that  the 
paper  must  be  treated  with  the  paraffiu  before  the  pig- 
mented gelatine  is  applied.  Mr.  Blair’s  method,  however, 
it  appears  to  me,  permits  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tissue  sup- 
plied by  the  patentees  of  Swan’s  process.  This  tissue  may 
be  sensitized  by  floating,  care  being  used  to  prevent  the 
paper  backing  from  becoming  yellow  with  the  bichromate, 
and,  after  it  is  dry — having  been  treated  with  turpentine  — 
exposed  from  the  back  and  developed  satisfactorily.  A 
slight  experiment  I have  tried  proves  this.  But  there  is  an 
appreciable  amount  of  texture  which,  for  many  subjects, 
however,  is  not  seriously  objectionable. 

With  all  my  interest,  however,  in  experimenting  with  in- 
genious carbon  processes,  I am  bound  to  agree  with  you  in 
reference  to  the  commercial  utility  of  the  various  processes. 
Many  of  the  modes  referred  to  are  very  interesting  to  ama- 
teurs, and  might  be  useful  to  small  portraitists  ; but  there 
can  scarcely  be  a question,  I think,  that  where  actual 
work  is  meant,  Swan’s  or  Johnson’s  method,  even  with  two 
transfers,  is  sufficiently  systematic,  orderly,  and  trustworthy 


to  far  transcend,  for  practical  purposes,  any  of  the  modes  of 
evadiug  transfer  operations.  I see  from  your  last  that  the 
method  of  making  tissue  temporarily  transparent  and  finally 
opaque,  narrowly  escaped  being  patented.  I say  escaped, 
because  I presume  the  prior  publication  referred  to  in  your 
last  precludes  any  subsequent  monopoly.  It  is  curious 
enough  that  the  other  operation  included  in  the  same 
patent — I mean  the  mode  of  colouring  a carbon  picture  be- 
fore transfer — has  also  been  published,  and  is  mentioned  in 
your  work  on  Pigment  Printing. 

It  is  not  a little  interesting  to  note  that  notwithstanding 
the  progress  of  carbon  printing  towards  the  highest  simpli- 
city in  manner  and  perfection  in  results,  and  the  almost  in- 
evitable ultimate  prevalence  of  such  a mode  of  printing,  yet 
improvements  in  silver  printing  steadily  progress  at  the 
same  time.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  improvements  in 
printing  abound  in  a much  greater  degree  than  in  negative 
work.  The  wet  collodion  negative  process  seems  to  be  very 
nearly  perfect ; an  occasional  improvement  or  modification 
in  developers,  a real  or  announced  superiority  in  collodion, 
a simpler  and  more  certain  mode  of  correcting  a bath,  or 
such  other  incidental  gain  in  facilities,  now  and  then  reaches 
the  operator.  But  these  rather  smooth  his  path,  and  re- 
move possible  difficulties,  than  make  any  marked  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  results.  In  skilled  hands  absolutely 
perfect  negatives  can  be  produced  at  will  whenever  the  sub- 
ject and  light  will  permit.  But  printing  processes  progress, 
and  definite  gain  is  every  now  and  then  secured.  1 think 
the  method  published  by  Mr.  Davies  at  the  Edinburgh 
Society  promises  to  be  a definite  gain.  The  method  de- 
scribed strikes  a printing  experimentalist  at  once  as  ade- 
quate to  the  end,  and  what  I have  seen  of  the  results  fully 
confirms  this  view.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
texture  obtained,  and  I canuot  help  thinking  that  with 
moderate  care  in  production  the  process  offers  a much 
higher  promise  of  permanent  results  than  most  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  silver  printing  in  operation. 

I have  tried  the  method  of  printing  with  a white  pig- 
mented collodio-chioride,  described  by  Mr.  Durand  in  your 
last,  and  am  much  charmed  with  the  result.  I ventured  to 
use,  in  place  of  kaolin,  oxide  of  zinc  as  a white  pigment  of 
better  body  and  purer  tint : it  answered  admirably.  Either 
on  glass,  mica,  or  paper,  a collodio-chioride  so  prepared 
gives  charming  results,  with  a purity  of  tint  and  a delicacy 
of  matt  texture  I have  not  seen  produced  by  any  other  pro- 
cess. I have  also  tried  a sample  of  Dr.  Diamond’s  perman- 
ent sensitive  albuminized  paper,  and,  so  far  as  limited 
experience  goes,  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the  other  permanent 
sensitive  albuminized  papers  in  the  market,  as  giving  a 
better  result  with  less  trouble. 

So  it  seems  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bovey,  there  is  a 
secret  in  M.  Adam-Salomon’s  operations  after  all.  Mr. 
Bovey  appears  to  think  that  the  printing  bath  has  some 
special  character,  and  he  fancies  that  it  is  possible  that 
gelatine  in  the  printing  bath  explains  the  richness  and 
vigour  which  characterize  the  works  of  the  great  French- 
man. I have  tried  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  printing  bath, 
and  I know  that  it  gives  prints  of  unusual  vigour  and  rich- 
ness ; but,  with  much  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bovey 
as  a capable  practical  man,  I am  scarcely  williug  to  believe 
that  M.  Salomon  has  any  secret  beyond  that  embodied  in 
great  ability  and  great  care.  In  the  first  place,  I am, 
although  an  old  man,  sufficiently  confiding — credulous,  if  you 
will  —to  believe  the  statement  of  a gentleman,  unless  I know 
something  of  his  character  which  makes  me  doubt  his  word. 
Now,  M.  Salomon  has  been  so  frankly  communicative,  and, 
although  not  obtrusive,  so  accessible,  that  when  he  states 
his  prints  are  produced  by  a simple  70-grain  bath,  I feel 
bound  to  accept  his  word.  And  I must  confess  that  I see 
no  reason  to  suspect  a secret.  1 see  others  in  this  country 
(I  will  avoid  mentioning  my  own  experience)  produce  pic- 
tures as  technically  perfect  as  those  of  M.  Salomon  ; I 
mean  as  brilliant,  as  delicate,  and  as  excellent  in  tone.  I 
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see  others,  also,  ptoduce  pictures  as  artistic  as  M.  Salomon. 
But  it  is  the  perfect  union  of  all  perfect  qualities,  technical 
and  artistic,  which  distinguishes  the  best  pictures  of  M. 
Salomon,  which  makes  them  stand  alone,  sui  generis,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of — and,  I am  glad  to  say,  the  model 
earnestly  followed  by — so  many  appreciative  and  earnest 
photographers. 

It  seems  difficult  to  get  rid  af  printing  and  printing 
operations  in  this  month’s  “ Echoes.”  I want  just  one  word 
on  Mr.  England’s  communication  on  decolouring  the  print- 
ing bath.  Mr.  England  is  another  of  the  practical  men 
whose  lightest  words  deserve  consideration  ; but  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  mode  of  decolouring  the  bath  is 
unnecessarily  troublesome.  He  says  those  who  try  boiling 
will  never  again  try  kaolin.  That  I can  fully  believe  ; but 
surely  few  photographers  have  used  kaolin  of  late  years. 
Its  use  for  clearing  the  bath  is  wasteful,  troublesome,  and 
clumsy.  “An  Amateur’s  ’’  method  of  decolouring  by  sun- 
ning is  simpler  than  Mr.  England's,  and  quite  as  efficient. 
But  I object  to  both,  as  effecting  too  much.  Until  the 
albumen  in  solution  in  a printing  bath  has  discoloured  it, 
by  partial  reduction,  I think  its  presence  is  beneficial  rather 
thau  injurious:  it  checks  the  tendency  to  solution  of  the 
albumen  on  the  subsequent  sheets  floated  on  it,  and  it  aids 
in  giving  richness.  Either  boiling  or  sunning,  however, 
gets  rid  of  this  albumen  in  solution,  by  throwing  it  down, 
whether  it  is  discoloured  or  not.  I have  found  that  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  shaking,  take  down  all  the  reduced  particles  of  albu- 
minate of  silver  which  discolour  the  bath,  in  a simpler  and 
more  efficient  manner  ; doing,  at  the  same  time,  less  harm 
than  any  other  method  I know.  I thought  that  method 
was  well-known  and  commonly  practised  now  ; certainly  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  Societies  have,  for  the  most  part,  held  their  last 
meetings  during  the  month.  At  the  Parent  Society  the 
promised  demonstration  of  the  new  carbon  process  by  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a very  complete  success,  and  interested  and 
satisfied  every  one ; and  a capital  resume  of  Mr.  Gordon's 
gum-gallic  process  by  Mr.  Spiller,  illustrated  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  some  of  Mr.  Gordon's  negatives,  added  additional 
interest  to  the  meeting. 

At  the  North  the  proceedings  were  of  a conversational 
character,  whilst  at  the  South  there  was  an  absolute  plethora 
of  matter.  Besides  the  exhibition  of  manv  objects  of 
interest,  the  reading  of  the  annual  report,  the  election  of 
officers,  and  alteration  of  rules,  two  distinct  subjects  were 
discussed  during  the  evening.  First,  an  interesting  method 
of  producing  crayon  vignetted  enlarged  transparencies, 
described  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Uenderson ; and  second,  the 
advantages  of  alkaline  development,  introduced  in  a brief 
paper  by  Mr.  Howard.  In  many  respects  the  South  is  the 
most  flourishing  and  active  of  all  the  societies  in  existence, 
and  its  proceedings  are  always  harmonious  and  interesting. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  is  another  example  of  great 
vitality  and  activity.  Mr.  Davies’  paper  at  the  last  meeting 
appears,  as  I have  said,  to  be  a most  important  contribution 
to  printing  resources. 

At  the  Liverpool  Society,  besides  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ Exposure,”  by  Mr.  Green,  an  unusual  variety  of  useful 
topics  were  discussed.  Mr.  Mawdesley  showed  results  illus- 
trating the  great  latitude  in  exposure  possible  with  collodio- 
bromide  plates  when  the  development  was  properly  managed. 
Mr.  Forrest,  in  a discussion  as  to  the  advantages  of  plate 
and  crown  glass  for  negatives,  gave  the  palm  to  crown  for 
anything  not  exceeding  9 by  7 inches.  Mr.  Wilson  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and 
potassium  for  toning.  Mr.  Henderson  and  others — in  fact, 
almost  every  member — seems  to  have  had  some  valuable  in- 
formation to  communicate.  When  photographic  societies 
can  keep  up  such  meetings  they  become  sources  of  rare  plea- 
sure and  profit. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  I. — Pleasant  Portraits. 

If  the  statistics  of  photography  could  be  collected,  what  a 
startling  number  of  portraits  would  be  found  to  have  been 
produced  since  the  art  began  ! And,  considering  the  number 
of  persons  who  earn  a livelihood,  not  only  in  England,  but 
all  over  the  world,  by  taking  photographic  portraits,  what  a 
vast  number  must  still  continue  to  be  produced ! But  if  it 
were  possible  for  all  these  to  be  passed  before  a good 
judge,  to  separate  the  really  pleasant  portraits  from  those 
that  were  not,  what  an  extraordinary  difference  would  be 
found  between  the  numbers  ranged  on  tin  right  to  that  on 
the  wrong  side!  If  this  be  the  fact — and  surely  no  one  can 
affirm  otherwise  — an  interesting  enquiry  might  be  started, 
why  so  many  are  not  pleasant,  and  why  so  few  are?  It 
is  the  desire  of  every  person  who  sits  for  his  or  her  portrait 
to  have  a pleasant  one.  It  is  the  desire  and  the  interest  of 
every  photographer  to  produce  a pleasant  portrait.  Then 
why  are  not  pleasant  portraits  the  rule,  and  unpleasant  ones 
the  exception  ? 

This  isau  interesting  and  an  important  enquiry,  and  if  por- 
trait photographers  had  a philosopher  among  them,  it  would 
form  a fitting  subject  for  searching  examination.  If  there 
be  such,  I commend  this  theme  to  his  serious  consideration. 
Who  knows  what  might  not  arise  from  his  valuable  re- 
searches? The  problem  is  simply  stated:  if  occasionally  a 
pleasant  portrait  be  taken,  why  not  frequently  ? If  one  can 
be  made,  why  not  many  ? Supposing  photographers  were 
examined,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  common 
agreement  among  them  as  to  the  cause  of  their  failure.  One 
would  blame  his  chemicals,  another  his  light,  another  his 
operating  room,  and  so  on.  Now,  if  these  are  valid  reasons — 
and  people  would  not  assign  them  unless  they  thought  so — 
who  can  tell  what  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  might 
not  discover?  He  might  elaborate  from  his  experience,  as 
well  as  from  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  a 
new  collodion  that  might  ilackel-ise  the  sitters  and  make 
them  beautiful  for  ever;  might  discover  a bath  to  make  the 
dark  fair,  and  the  fair  fairer ; might  find  out  a developer 
that  would  bring  out  “ wreathed  smiles  ” from  surly  looks, 
and  brilliant  flashes  from  stupid  eyes ; might  formulate  a 
new  lens  that  would  record  all  the  good  points  in  the  face, 
and  carefully  suppress  the  bad  ones ; that  would  never 
register  crows’  feet;  would  make  crooked  noses  straight,  and 
straight  hair  curly  ; make  youth  beautiful,  and  age  pic- 
turesque ; or  he  might  arrive  at  such  a permanent  printing 
process  that  each  print  should  be  not  only  “ a joy  for  ever,” 
but  also  “ a thing  of  beauty  ” at  the  same  time. 

If  the  faith  be  well  founded  that  some  persons  have  in  pro- 
cesses and  chemicals,  all  these  things  may  be  possible  ; and, 
if  we  believe  advertisements,  many  similar  advantages  are 
easily  obtainable  even  now.  Does  not  the  front  page  of  the 
Times  tell  us  daily  where  we  may  obtain  our  children’s  por- 
traits by  the  “ instantaneous  process?”  And  is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Chronicles  that  the  magnesium  and  thunder-and 
lightning  instrument  can  take  them  quicker  still?  Why 
are  not  all  portraits  taken  by  the  “ iustantaneous  collodion  " 
which  was  advertised  so  long,  no  qualification  being  made 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  light  or  the  nature  of  the  lens? 
Seeing  that  the  Salomon  portraits  are  so  justly  esteemed, 
why  are  not  all  portraits  taken  by  the  lenses  he  uses,  by 
such  collodion  as  he  employs  ? All  these  the  advertisement 
pages  freely  inform  us  can  be  obtained  at  one  or  the  other 
of  the  dealers’  warehouses.  Why,  I ask,  are  not  Salomon 
portraits  more  numerous  when  such  facilities  are  provided? 
1 read  the  other  day  the  business  circular  of  a photographer 
who,  after  extolling  the  beauties  of  his  portraits,  confiden- 
tially explained  to  his  might-bc  patrons  why  they  so  far 
excelled  all  others:  they  were  taken  with  the  patent  lens. 
This  was  a satisfactory  reason,  and,  having  possessed  him- 
self of  this  magical  instrument,  why,  under  a bushel,  should 
he  hide  his  light  when  he  had  the  patent  lens  to  use  it 
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with  ? Doubtless  this  man  never  fails.  1 am  sure  if 
a customer  were  to  put  the  question,  lie  would  in- 
dignantly deny  the  impeachment;  he  would  appeal  to 
the  life-size  portraits  round  his  room,  all  in  gilt  frames, 
three  guineas  a-head,  duplicates  half-price,  finished  in 
oils,  as  big  as  a tea-board,  and  not  unlike  one  ; and  he 
would  ask  if  he  thought  they  were  failures.  Well,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  a breach  of  the  peace,  the  party  questioned  might 
hesitate  saying  what  he  thought,  and  stammer  out  a compli- 
ment ; then  the  convincing  reply  would  be  given  by  the 
production  of  the  veritable  patent  lens,  and  the  customer 
must  be,  after  seeing  and  touching  it,  a more  than  modern 
Thomas  of  Didymus  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  this 
man  knew  how  to  take  a pleasant  portrait. 

I have  referred  to  a possible  philosopher,  who,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  faith  in  apparatus  and  processes — and  in 
photography  I never  met  with  a philosopher  who  was  other- 
wise— might  investigate  their  deepest  depths,  and  find  out 
all  that  I have  surmised  ; but  I do  not  believe  he  would  by 
these  means  find  the  hidden  clue  to  the  constant  means 
of  producing  a pleasant  portrait  (but  what  I believe  is 
neither  here  nor  there).  Supposing  him,  however,  to  have 
done  so,  I certainly  think,  if  he  gave  his  information  free 
to  the  world,  that  photographers  should  promise  to  raise  a 
statue  to  his  memory — a good  solid  statue  (say)  of  metal  : 
if  in  Iron,  let  it  be  sulphate  of  iron  ; if  in  Silver,  then 
nitrate  of  silver;  or  if  in  Gold,  then  what  so  proper  as 
chloride  of  gold?  You  ace,  photographers  have  great 
choice.  But  if,  to  repay  himself  for  his  earnest  and 
arduous  labours,  he  chose  to  take  out  a patent,  and  to 
charge  a small  royalty  for  his  valuable  discovery  (by  which 
other  men  might  make  rapid  fortunes),  why  then  the 
obvious  duty  of  all  who  profited  by  his  discovery  would  be 
to  decry  him  at  once  as  an  impostor  (for  everybody  had 
done  that  before),  as  a hindrance,  a clog,  an  enemy  to 
progress;  and,  while  picking  holes  in  his  patent — mean- 
while, however,  filling  their  own  pockets — their  duty  would 
be  to  run  him  down  and  jump  on  him.  That  is  the  way  to 
serve  the  philosophers.  Veulict : “ Sarve  him  right ! ” There 
is  a precedent  for  all  this  ; we  have  done  it  before,  and  we  will 
do  it  again.  My  own  private  opinion  is,  that  these  philo- 
sophers are  a bad  lot.  There  is  one  I have  in  my  mind’s 
eye,  who  has  been  philosophizing  and  patenting  for  these 
last  ever-so-many  years.  Well,  what  has  he  got  by  it?  He 
patented  bitumenizing  our  glasses,  so  as  to  keep  the  image 
on  the  surface;  but  we  would  not  have  it.  Then,  when  we 
were  in  a fix,  and  wanted  a wider  angle  for  our  pictures,  he 
patented  a lens  for  squinting,  so  that  a view  could  be  taken 
Dehind  as  well  as  before — in  fact  “boxed  the  compass” — 
and  devised  rather  clever  traps  to  carry  out  the  idea  ; but 
it  was  no  go,  we  gave  it  the  go-by.  Now  others  are  in  the 
field,  and  we  are  serving  them  the  same  ; and  if  we  do  not 
stamp  them  out,  it  is  not  our  fault. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  We  may 
indirectly — and  possibly  directly — injure  ourselves  by  re- 
pressing, if  not  crushing,  these  ingenious  fellows.  But  what 
do  we  care  ? The  art  may  suffer,  but,  so  long  as  we  gain, 
what  does  it  matter?  Besides,  cannot  we  always  say  we  are 
for  progress  without  limitation  or  hindrance?  Suppose  our 
prints  do  fade,  and  our  negatives  are  disagreeable,  are  not  the 
public  obliged  to  come  to  us?  Photography  will  last  our 
time,  and  what  more  do  we  care  ? Archer  did  not  take  out  a 
patent ; he  gave  his  discovery  to  all  the  world.  Between  you 
and  I,  I believe  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  his  collodion 
process,  or  I think  he  would  have  patented  it ; but  if  he  had, 
should  not  we  have  found  means  to  have  circumvented  him  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  anticipate,  unless  it  was  to  benefit  us  ? 
It  is  true  he  died  poor,  and  his  children  will  remain  so,  for 
all  that  we  shall  do  to  prevent  it ; but  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world ! 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  taking  pleasant 
portraits”?  Well,  to  be  candid,  I am  afraid  it  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  question,  but  I have  been  led  into  it 
by  one  thing  jmd  the  other.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 


particularly  hate  (in  other  persons)  it  is  digression — jumping 
from  one  thing  to  another;  hut  to  one’s  own  faults 
one  must  be  a little  blind.  The  subject  I commenced  with 
I feel  I have  not  even  opened,  and,  as  the  article  is 
so  far  advanced,  it  is  too  late  now  to  make  any  advan- 
tageous progress.  By  nature,  I coufess,  I am  chatty, 
gossipy,  not  to  say  garrulous,  especially  when  I am  on  my 
favourite  hobby  ; and  if  there  is  one  thing  I like  to  chat 
about,  it  is  portraiture.  I have,  in  my  time,  done  a good 
deal  in  that  way,  and  know  as  much  about  it  as  here  and 
there  one.  I propose  from  time  to  time — now  I am  in  the 
humour,  and  it  is  not  often  that  I am — to  have  these  chats  ; 
that  is,  if  the  Editor  will  indulge  me  in  my  own  peculiar 
way.  Meantime,  I must  suspend  my  gossip,  and  promise, 
in  those  well-worn  words,  that  the  subject  is 
To  be  continued  in  our  next. 


SECRETS  AND  PATENTS. 

BY  “RESPICE  FINEM.” 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  of  late  that  a curious  misunder- 
standing seems  to  have  grown  up  amongst  many  photo- 
graphers in  relation  to  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  their  art,  which  misunderstanding 
its  whole  history  has  tended  somewhat  to  foster.  Photo- 
graphers have,  in  some  degree,  realized  the  state  of  the  early 
Christians,  which  it  has  been  the  aim,  never  fulfilled,  of 
some  few  amiable  enthusiasts,  in  almost  every  age  since,  to 
follow.  They,  the  disciples  and  first  converts,  in  the  early 
time,  when  they  were  a people  separating  themselves  from  the 
world  around  them,  separating  themselves  from  its  manners, 
from  its  creeds,  and  from  its  hopes,  “had  all  things  common.” 
And  photographers,  to  a large  extent,  so  far  as  relates  to 
information  and  experience,  have  had  all  things  common, 
neither  has  any  of  them  said  that  aught  of  the  information 
he  possessed  was  his  own  : it  has  been  held  for  the  common 
good.  New  discoveries,  new  processes,  new  “ dodges,”  have 
been  poured  freely  in*o  the  common  treasury,  the  kudos 
gained  by  communicating,  as  a rule,  being  the  indefatig- 
able experimentalist’s  only  reward.  This  has  been  a great 
good  to  the  art,  and  a great  boon  to  its  devotees.  To  this, 
in  a large  degree,  the  art  owes  its  amazing  progress,  and  to 
this  is  due  largely  the  fact  that,  with  scarcely  one  individual 
formally  educated  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  so  many  accom- 
plished exponents  of  it  are  found  in  the  profession. 

But  there  comes  a time — indeed,  there  are  occasions  and 
circumstances  in  all  time — when  there  is  a limit  to  this  un- 
hesitating freedom  of  communication.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  so  freely  communicated  has  been  of 
that  character  which,  being  withheld  or  monopolized, 
would  not  have  enriched  any  one,  but,  which  made  known, 
is  valuable  to  all.  In  some  cases,  valuable  processes,  which 
might  have  been  protected  and  sold  to  the  advantage  of  the 
discoverer,  have  been  freely  given  to  the  public,  and  the  gift 
has  not  always,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  been  regarded  with  suffi- 
cient recognition  by  those  benefitting  by  it.  But  there  are 
some  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  inevitably  the  work  of  practical  men — men 
to  whom  their  time  and  brains  are  capital.  The  discovery  or 
improvement  may  consist  of  a combination  of  known  things, 
each  comparatively  useless  in  itself,  but  which,  by  combina- 
tion and  addition,  produce  a perfect  result,  such  conbina- 
tion  being  arrived  at  by  months  of  careful  experiment.  Or 
it  may  be  the  happy  thought,  the  result  of  constant  experi- 
ment in  a given  direction.  In  either  case,  it  should  be 
perfectly  clear  that  the  new  idea  or  combination  is  the 
absolute  property  of  the  originator.  He  may,  if  he  choose, 
work  it  in  secret  to  his  own  benefit,  and  the  photographic 
community  be  none  the  better  for  it,  and  no  one  can  com- 
plain. But  the  State,  knowing  that  secrets  never  enrich  a 
nation,  offers  to  inventors  and  discoverers  every  inducement 
to  give  publicity  to  the  result  of  their  studies,  and  guaran- 
tees them  A monopoly  for  a period,  on  condition  that  they 
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shall  publish  full  information  regarding  their  inventions 
and  discoveries.  Now  the  practice  in  the  photographic 
community  of  late  has  been — as  I presume  it  very  probably 
is  in  other  communities — to  be  wroth  with  the  public  bene- 
factor who  takes  the  shape  of  a patentee,  and  asks  for  a 
share  of  the  profits  which  his  improvement  is  about  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  use  it.  “ We  knew,”  they  exclaim, 
“all  the  individual  parts  of  this  discovery  before:  what  a 
shame  that  their  combination  should  be  patented  !”  It  is 
true  that  they  before  did  not  use  these  individual  parts, 
because,  uncombined,  they  were  useless,  and  no  one  had 
before  discovered  that  a beneficial  combination  could  be  ! 
made.  But  such  a discovery  having  been  made,  they  are 
anxious  to  profit  by  it  without  restriction,  and  are  ready  to 
inveigh  against  the  illiberality  ol  the  discoverer  for  not  t 


moment  an  evil  at  all,  the  system  of  decrying  patents  must 
have  a teudcncy  to  produce  a far  worse  evil.  I'hotographers 
certainly  cannot  demand,  nor  can  they  even  expect,  that  all 
inventions  shall  be  given  freely  to  the  public  ; and  if  patents 
be  discouraged,  a system  of  secresy  will  probably  ensue 
which  will  be  infinitely  worse  in  its  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  art.  When  an  invention  or  discovery  is  patented,  it 
is  published,  and  its  monopoly  is  for  a limited  period  only, 
the  public  eventually  acquiring  full  possession  of  it.  And 
even  before  this  it  begins  to  fructify,  by  stimulating  and 
suggesting  other  improvements.  A secret,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  sterile,  always  unproductive  to  all  save  its 
possessor,  and  often  comparatively  useless  to  him,  for  want 
of  opportunity  to  utilize  it  fully. 

Take  an  example:  Some  years  ago  M.  Joubert  issued 


giving  the  community  the  benefit  of  his  efforts  instead  of  some  very  admirable  examples  of  rapid  carbon  printing, 


retaining  some  interest  in  it  himself. 


by  a method  which  he  called  the  “ Phototype  Process,”  in 


All  this  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  and  of  which  the  results  were  understood  to  be  produced  partly  by 


the  education  in  tree  communication  by  which  the  ideas  of 
photographers  have  been  shaped.  But  it  is  an  unwholesome 
form  of  thoughtlessness,  and  its  tendency  is  not  likely  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  community.  Men  do  not  like  to  be 
taunted  with  illiberality  or  unfair  monopoly,  and  arc  apt  in 
future  to  keep  secret  that  which  they  feel  assured  is  un- 
known, and  work  it  for  their  individual  benefit,  rather  than 
risk  a possible  struggle  for  their  patent  monopoly,  and  an 
assured  chorus  of  croakers  crying  out,  “ We  knew  all  this 


chemical  and  partly  by  mechanical  means.  The  results 
were  by  far  the  best  which  at  that  time  had  been  exhibited, 
and  the  method  was  manifestly  rapid  and  economical  ; the 
inventor  voluntarily  illustrated  ouo  monthly  issue  of  the 
Photographic  Society’s  Journal  by  its  means.  The  process 
was  not  patented,  but  it  was  kept  a secret,  and  remains  a 
secret  to  this  day.  Past  experience  of  the  costliness  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  present  patent  law  and  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  public  had  given  M.  Joubert  more  confidence  in  secresy. 


before  !”  Several  illustrations  have  of  late  years  occurred  in  If  it  had  been  patented  at  the  time,  it  would  now  possibly — 
the  history  of  photographic  progress.  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  shortly,  certainly — have  become  public  property,  and  it 


process  affords  a notable  instance.  Until  he  had  published 
his  patented  process,  no  commercial  carbon  process  was  in 
existence.  When  il  was  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
a practical  method  of  producing  perfect  photographs  in  car- 
bon, the  statement  was  received  with  a mixture  of  hope, 
curiosity,  and  doubt.  I remember  seeing  a letter  from  an 
able  man  of  science,  who  had  devoted  years  to  practical 
photographic  experiment  and  research,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly expressed  a conviction  that  if  the  process  depended 
on  any  method  of  covering  a surface  with  a mixture  of 


might,  in  the  meantime,  have  suggested  other  valuable  ope- 
rations. Instead  of  which,  like  the  talent  wrapped  in  a 
napkin,  it  has  lain  idle  and  barren.  Probably,  hail  it  been 
patented,  many  would,  as  usual,  have  cried  out,  “ We  knew 
it  before!”  Unpatented,  however,  it  remains  unknown. 

Take  another  illustration  : An  English  photographer  has 
recently  invented  a method  of  producing  enamel  photographs 
of  unusual  excellence.  His  recent  ceramic  pictures  might 
fairly  challengecomparison  with  the  bestexamples  of  the  work 
of  M.  Lafon  de  Catnarsac,  another  secret  worker  of  rare  skill. 


pigment  and  a vehicle,  and  subsequent  removal  of  the  un-  Mr.  Henderson  keeps  his  method  a secret,  and  he  justifies 
sunned  material,  the  thing  was  commercially  impracticable,  j his  course  by  explaining  that  it  has  cost  months  of  labour 
and  must  issue  in  failure  on  any  practical  scale.  When  and  some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  money  to  bring  the  pro- 
all  the  details  were  published,  and  the  method  proved  a cess  to  perfection.  Surely  not  the  most  Quixotic  of  dreamers 
success,  the  outcry  arose  that  all  the  individual  parts  of 
the  process  had  been  known  before,  and  that  Mr.  Swan  had 
no  right  whatever  to  a property  in  the  combination.  The  | 


fact  that  he  had  spent  many  months  of  time  and  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  experiment  in  securing  a successful 
combination  was  ignored  ; and  even  at  this  day  there  are 
some  few  who  would  willingly  rob  him  of  praise,  profit, 


could  expect  Mr.  Henderson  to  throw  this  costly  invention 
into  the  public  stock.  If  he  chooses  that  inode  of  protect- 
ing himself,  his  secresy  is  undoubtedly  easily  justified. 
But  mark  how  much  more  valuable  the  monopoly  conferred 
by  patent  would  be.  As  the  matter  stands,  Mr.  Henderson 
must  work  the  process  himself,  or  sell  his  secret  to  one  buyer, 
and  his  own  facilities  for  making  beneficial  use  of  his  dis- 


or  property  in  a process  which  is  such  a boon  to  the  art,  covery  are  thus  contracted.  It  the  process  were  patented  he 


and  which  he  so  assuredly  first  gave  to  the  public  in  a com- 
mercially available  form. 

Another  case  illustrating  the  poiut  is  found  in  the  photo- 
crayon patent  of  Mr.  Sarony.  In  this  case  the  valuable 
combination  of  known  things,  by  which  a pleasing  result 
is  obtained,  was  probably  rather  the  result  of  a happy  in- 
spiration than  of  laborious  or  costly  experiment.  But  still 
some  experiment  and  some  cost  were  necessary  to  perfect 
the  thing,  and  much  effort  and  much  cost  to  bring  the 
thing  efficiently  under  the  attention  of  the  photographic 
community,  and  enable  the  novelty  to  be  used  as  a stimulus 
to  trade.  It  is  clear  that  without  the  effort  and  cost  the 
community  could  not  have  been  made  so  fully  familiar  with 
the  novelty,  and  equally  clear  that  no  one  could  undertake 
such  a task  without  hope  of  re-imbursement.  Mr.  Sarony 
undertook  the  enterprise  in  a liberal  and  spirited  manner, 
seeking  his  remuneration,  not  in  heavy  licence  fees,  but  in 
a small  profit  on  the  designs  he  supplied.  But,  even  with 
this  liberal  aim,  he  did  not  escape  the  usual  charge  of 
illiberality  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  having  patented  some- 
thing already  known  on  the  other,  without  a single  attempt 
to  show,  however,  that  the  thing  had  been  known  before. 

My  especial  aim  is  to  point  out  that,  admitting  for  a 


could  license  many  photographers  to  use  a beautiful — and, 
we  believe,  lucrative  — process  to  their  own  advantage,  the 
profit  of  the  inventor,  and  the  credit  of  the  art.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  a letter  in  these  pages  a year  or 
two  ago,  stated  that,  incidentally,  he  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  experiments,  discovered  a new  and  valuable  method  of 
intensifying,  as  well,  I think,  as  some  other  improvements, 
but  regretted  that  he  could  not  impart  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  without  emperilling  his  enamel  secret. 
If  the  process  had  been  patented  the  public  could  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  process  for  a reasonable  payment,  and,  in 
addition,  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
liberalitv  in  giving  details  of  his  other  discoveries.  With 
Mr.  Henderson's  own  experience,  1 cannot  understand  his 
hostility  to  another  patent.  So  far  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, however,  it  is  clear  that  a patent  of  any  kind  is 
better  for  them  than  a secret.  Whether  a patent  be  valid  or 
invalid,  it  involves  an  amount  of  publicity  for  some  im- 
provement which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  secured, 
and  so  iu  all  cases  benefits  the  community. 

I know  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  supersede  both 
patents  and  secrets  by  instituting  a system  of  rewards  for 
inventions  and  discoveries.  This  would  never  work  satisfac- 
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torily,  for  few  men  would  willingly  accept  as  a gift  a reward 
for  their  labours  which  they  could  claim  as  a right.  Under 
the  patcDt  law  the  inventor  is  paid  by  those  who  make  bene- 
ficial use  of  his  invention.  Under  a system  of  rewards  from 
a general  fund  no  such  equitable  distribution  of  the  charge 
could  possibly  be  made. 

The  subject  of  patents  is  a very  large  one,  and  I have  not 
attempted  to  estimate  its  general  bearings,  but  I am  anxious 
to  point  out  to  photographers  that  they  have  a direct  inte- 
rest in  encouraging  inventors  to  go  to  trouble  and  expense 
in  working  out  good  processes  in  the  hope  of  a brief  patent 
monopoly;  and  that  they  have  a direct  interest  in  en- 
couraging patents  in  preference  to  secrets,  and  that  the  dis- 
position of  some  to  grumble  at  *■  patent  restrictions  ” is  at 
least  impolitic  and  unwise.  Let  them  remember  that  no 
photographic  patent  has  yet  interfered  with  public  benefit, 
and  that  the  chief  opponents  to  photographic  patents  have 
been  rival  monopolists. 


A NEW  IIELIOCHROMIC  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  ni'COS  DU  HADRON.* 

After  several  years  of  labour  I have  been  able  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  obtaining  and  fixing  colours  by  photography, 
by  a method  which  I believe  to  be  perfectly  original.  A 
journal,  published  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  Le 
Qers,  has  just  completed  a series  of  articles  (contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  11th,  13th,  16th,  18th,  20th,  and  23rd  March, 
and  1st  and  Cth  April,  1869),  detailing  at  some  length  the 
principles  of  the  process,  for  which  I have  secured  a patent 
dated  23rd  November,  1868.  The  memoir  will  shortly  be 
republished  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet. 

I shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  describing  my  process  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  have  placed  at  their 
disposal  several  specimens,  which  shall  be  followed  by 
others.  I do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  these  first  essays  are 
not  far  from  being  perfect,  and  there  yet  remains  much  to 
be  done ; in  fact,  the  production  of  good  results  w ill  re- 
quire tl^aid  of  a set  of  apparatus  itself  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind,  and  involve  the  manufacture  of  compounds  which 
have  not  yet  been  created.  But,  as  a demonstration  of  the 
process,  the  specimens  sent  will,  I believe,  show  how  de- 
cisive is  my  system. 

It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have  deferred 
these  remarks  until  the  presentation  of  my  pamphlet,  which 
is  at  present  undergoing  careful  revision  ; but  it  has  been 
represented  to  me  as  politic  to  submit  my  process  at  once 
to  the  Society,  as  another  method  of  heliochromy,  more  or 
less  analogous  to  mine,  is  on  the  point  of  being  published. 
My  priority  of  invention  will  be  secured  to  me  by  the  date 
of  my  patent. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  process  was  communi- 
cated by  M.  Davanne.  lie  said  : — 

T wo  memoirs  have  recently  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  heliochromy,  the  one  by  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron,  in 
the  journal  of  Le  Gers,  the  other  by  M.  Charles  Clos,  in 
Les  Morales.  These  communications  have  much  analogy 
between  them,  and  both  start  from  the  same  principle, 
which  is,  that  instead  of  endeavouring  to  reproduce  on 
one  and  the  same  surface  all  the  natural  colours  indistinctly, 
it  has  been  sought  to  analyse  and  separate  them,  so  as 
to  obtain  three  impressions  corresponding  to  the  three 
primitive  colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue — and  these  three 
monochrome  results,  presenting  all  the  gradations  of  tint 
which  photography  reproduces  so  accurately,  being  com- 
bined by  some  system  of  synthesis,  are  blended  together, 
and  yield  all  the  other  colours,  inasmuch  as  the  three  to- 
gether contain  all  the  elements  of  the  spectrum. 

As  regards  the  question  of  priority,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  inventors  have  independently  of  one  another 
conducted  their  investigations,  which  have  resulted  in  the 

* Head  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


production  of  the  two  memoirs;  and  it  has  happened  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  M.  Ducos  has  asked  me  to  introduce 
to  the  Society  the  subject  of  his  invention,  M.  Clos  has,  at 
the  same  time,  called  attention  to  his  memoir,  and  pro- 
mised an  abstract  of  the  same  for  the  Bulletin.  As  I have 
at  present  in  my  possession  not  only  M.  Ducos’ publica- 
tion, but  also  the  results  of  his  preliminary  experiments,  I 
propose  to  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  that  gentle- 
man’s invention  cn  attendant  the  issue  of  the  promised 
pamphlet. 

The  discussion  of  theoretical  maxims  will,  I fear,  lead  us 
too  far,  and  therefore,  to  be  brief  and  intelligible,  I will 
confine  myself  to  the  practical  portion  of  the  subject. 

M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron  has  prepared  a circle  divided  into 
twelve  segments  representing  the  solar  spectrum,  and  this 
he  has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  by  his  process.  To 
effect  this  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  three  impressions. 
The  first  should  give  the  maximum  blue  for  one  of  the  seg- 
ments, with  diminution  of  intensity  for  those  segments 
inclining  towards  the  red  and  those  towards  the  yellow, 
the  former  required  for  the  formation  of  violet,  and  the 
latter  of  green.  The  second  impression  should  give  the 
maximum  red  for  one  of  the  segments,  with  a diminution 
of  intensity  to  right  and  left  to  form  the  secondary  colours 
of  violet  and  orange.  The  third  impression  would  give 
the  maximum  yellow  for  one  of  the  segments,  with  diminu- 
tion of  intensity  to  the  right  and  left  to  form  the  second- 
ary colours  of  orange  and  green. 

\\  hence  it  results  that  as  soon  as  the  three  graduated, 
monochrome,  and  transparent  impressions  have  been  ob- 
tained, it  is  merely  necessary  to  superpose  them  in  order 
to  reproduce  the  model  in  its  original  colours. 

The  three  results  may  be  obtained  in  a direct  manner 
by  producing  at  once  the  three  positive  monochrome 
images;  but  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron  prefers  to  take  three 
negatives,  of  which  one  represents  the  red  monochrome, 
another  the  blue,  and  the  third  the  yellow  monochrome  ; 
and  it  is  with  these  negatives  that  he  prepares  each  of  the 
three  monochrome  impressions,  which,  by  their  super- 
position, yield  the  various  colours. 

The  cliches  arc  obtained  with  bromide  of  silver,  by  a 
method  which  the  author  very  carefully  describes. 

To  obtain  the  monochrome  negative  of  blue,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  the  simple  or  compound  tints  of  that  colour 
of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  should  be  extinguished,  and 
be  without  effect  upon  the  sensitive  film.  To  effect  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  cliche  through  an  orange-coloured 
glass,  and,  after  an  exposure  which  will  doubtless  be  a 
very  long  one,  an  image  is  obtained  in  which  the  blue  and 
its  compound  tints  have  exerted  but  a slight  action  upon 
the  sensitive  film,  while  the  red  and  the  yellow  have 
been  sufficiently  rendered.  The  cliche  destined  to  pro- 
duce the  red  monochrome  impression  is  obtained  by  ex- 
tinguishing the  red  rays  by  means  of  a green  glass.  The 
yellow  monochrome  is  taken  through  violet  glass. 

The  three  cliches  being  obtained,  they  are  employed  for 
the  production  of  the  positive  impressions.  Among  other 
materials  for  preparing  the  sensitive  film  may  be  employed 
a mixture  of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  the  necessary  colouring  matter. 

The  three  surfaces  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  bichromated 
gelatine  being  reatly,  they  are  printed  under  their  respec- 
tive cliches ; that  obtained  with  the  violet-blue  glass  is 
placed  upon  the  yellow  film,  and,  by  subsequent  washing, 
a yellow  monochrome  print  is  obtained  ; the  cliche  obtained 
by  means  of  the  green  glass  is  superposed  on  the  red  gela- 
tine ; and  that  resulting  from  the  interposition  of  orange 
glass  is  placed  upon  the  blue  gelatinous  surface.  After 
exposure,  development,  and  desiccation  of  the  images,  the 
latter  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and  yield  a polychromic 
picture,  exhibiting  the  entire  seiies  of  gradations  of  tints. 

The  picture  of  the  spectrum  submitted  as  a specimen  by 
M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron  is  certainly  far  from  being  perfect, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  confirmatory  of  the  preceding  state- 
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rnents ; and  the  second  specimen,  which  is  a reproduction 
of  a transparent  design,  and  which  was  obtained  by  super- 
position without  the  aid  of  the  camera,  conveys  to  the 
mind  a very  adequate  idea  of  the  original. 


PERSPECTIVE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR.* 

To  understand  this  distortion,  we  will  imagine  that  a 
chess-board  is  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  first  drawn  upon  a 
flat  plate  of  glass  placed  parallel  to  it : a perfect  copy  will  be 
the  result.  Now  take  a glass  cylinder,  which  must  be 
placed  upright  and  touching  the  centre  of  the  flat  glass,  and 
when  the  painter  has  placed  his  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder,  let  him  draw  the  chess-board  upon  it,  and  after- 
wards flatten  out  the  cylinder.  Comparing  the  two  pictures 
he  will  find  that  the  vertical  line  in  the  centre  of  the  one 
last  drawn  is  correct  in  every  respect,  being  just  the  same  as 
if  it  had  been  drawn  upon  the  flat  glass ; that  the  other 
vertical  lines  remain  vertical,  but  not  in  their  right  places, 
for  they  are  all  brought  too  near  to  the  centre,  the  greater 
their  distance  from  the  centre  the  greater  being  the  dis- 
placement ; and  that  of  horizontal  lines,  the  one  which  was 
on  a level  with  his  eye  is  drawn  horizontal  and  straight, 
but  that  all  those  above  it  curve  downwards,  and  those  below 
it  upwards  at  one  end,  And  this  is  exactly  the  picture  that 
is  produced  by  a revolving  camera  with  a lens  whose  focal 
length  corresponds  with  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the 
cylinder.  From  this  it  results  that  in  a photograph  taken 
with  a rectilinear  lens  and  a revolving  camera  not  a single 
point  in  the  whole  picture  is  rightly  placed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  happen  to  lie  exactly  iu  one  of  two 
lines,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical,  which  intersect  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

I shall  doubtless  be  told  that  the  same  is  true  of  every 
picture  taken  with  a single  lens;  and  so  it  is  to  a small 
extent ; but  unless  an  angle  of  more  than  40°  or  50°  is 
photographed,  the  distortion  of  the  fixed  lens  is  so  small  as 
to  be,  in  general,  unimportant ; and  if  the  same  be  true  of 
the  revolving  camera,  yet  who  would  use  so  inconvenient  an 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  including  so  small  an  angle? 
If  panoramic  photographs  have  any  peculiar  beauty,  not  to 
be  found  in  similar  views  taken  with  the  same  lens  in  the 
ordinary  way,  that  fact  furnishes  a sufficient  reason  for  the 
occasional  employment  of  cameras  which  will  produce  them  ; 
but,  to  my  taste  at  least,  these  pictures  are  in  general  recom- 
mended neither  by  their  beauty  nor  their  truth. 

Fig.  7 will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  displacement  of 
vertical  jlines  by  the  revolving  camera.  Let  ABC  be  the 
section  of  a portion  of  a cylinder  on  which  a panoramic 
picture  is  to  be  painted,  DD'  the  flat  glass  on  which  it  has 
been  correctly  drawn,  the  painter’s  eye  being  in  both  cases 
at  E,  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  The  points  D and  D'  will 


E. 


FIC.Z 

be  marked  on  the  cylinder  at  A and  C,  and  F and  F'  at  G 
and  H,  the  angle  GEH  being  60®,  and  AEC  being  120°. 
"When  the  cylinder  is  flattened,  it  will  be  found  that  F and 
F'  are  displaced  comparatively  little,  for  G and  H will  come 
to  f and/*,  but  that  D and  D'  are  a very  long  way  from 
their  right  places,  for  A and  C will  be  at  d and  d'  instead 
of  D and  D'. 


* Continued  from  p.  30T. 


Having  now,  as  far  as  I know,  considered  all  the  cases  of 
really  or  apparently  false  perspective  produced  by  a hori- 
zontal rectilinear  lens  upon  a vertical  screen,  it  remains  to 
consider  the  cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  is  inclined. 

IV.  If  the  lens  is  inclined  upwards  or  downwards,  while 
the  screen  remains  vertical,  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if 
the  painter  raised  or  lowered  the  glass  on  which  he  sketched 
the  perspective,  without  moving  his  eye.  He  will  alter  the 
position  of  the  horizontal  line  which  is  opposite  to  his  eye 
on  the  picture,  and  will  thus  include  more  sky  or  more  fore- 
ground ; but  he  will  in  no  way  alter  the  size  of  the  picture 
of  any  objects  on  the  glass,  so  that  the  perspective  will  be 
unchanged.  The  tilting  of  the  lens  will  make  the  focussing 
of  the  picture  easier  or  more  difficult,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but  with  that  question  we  are  not  now  concerned.  If  the 
lens  is  raised  by  raising  the  front  of  the  camera,  the  result 
will  be  the  same. 

V.  and  VI.  If,  by  means  of  a swing-back,  the  screw  is  tilted 
upwards  or  downwards,  while  the  lens  remains  horizontal, 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  the  painter  would  produce  by 
tilting  the  glass  on  which  he  w.us  painting,  using  as  an  axis 
the  horizontal  line  in  the  centre  of  the  glass.  Suppose  the 
lower  half  of  the  glass  to  be  brought  nearer  to  his  eye  ; it 
is  obvious  that  an  object  on  that  part  of  the  glass  will  be 
drawn  smaller,  and  one  on  the  upper  half  larger,  than  if  the 
glass  were  vertical,  and  that  this  distortion  will  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  object  is  further  from  the  fixed  hori- 
zontal line.  If  there  is  a house  in  the  landscape,  the  dis- 
tance separating  any  two  angles  of  the  building  will  be 
represented  greater  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ; or,  in 
other  words,  upright  lines  will  incline  outwards,  an  effect 
which  corresponds  with  that  in  the  camera  when  the  focus- 
sing-screen is  tilted  downwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
painter’s  glass  or  the  focussing-screen  are  tilted  upwards, 
the  contrary  effect  is  produced,  and  upright  lines  lean 
inwards. 

If  the  swing-back  is  not  used,  but  the  camera  tilted  so  that 
the  lens  remains  perpendicular  to  the  screen,  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  landscape  will  become  inclined  in  the  picture, 
and  the  horizontal  line  will  also  be  raised  or  lowered  as  the 
case  may  be. 

What  is  the  effect  of  raising  or  lowering  the  horizontal 
line?  In  a landscape  that  line  will  often  be  visible,  or,  if 
not,  it  is  generally  easy  to  guess  from  what  level  the  picture 
was  taken  ; but  in  a portrait  without  any  perspective  in  the 
background  to  mark  it,  such  is  not  the  case.  Suppose,  then, 
that  after  a standing  portrait  has  been  taken,  instead  of 
lowering  the  camera  till  the  lens  is  on  a level  with  the  face 
of  the  model,  it  is  merely  tilted  downwards  till  the  head  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  the  resulting  portrait  will  be  more 
or  less  deformed  ; it  will  be  looked  at  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
from  the  same  level  as  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  the  back 
of  the  head  will  appear  raised  so  as  to  show  some  of  the  top 
of  the  head.  The  thighs,  not  being  as  much  foreshortened 
as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  position  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  seen,  will  seem  to  be  of  unusual  length,  and  tne 
whole  body  will  be  out  of  drawing. 

I have  omitted  to  consider  the  proper  distance  that  the 
camera  should  be  placed  from  the  model.  I suppose  that 
the  difference  of  distance  of  the  nearest  and  the  most  remote 
points  of  a seated  figure  from  the  lens  would  never  be  less 
than  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches.  If,  then,  the 
distance  of  the  face  were  about  sixteen  feet,  the  nearest  point 
would  still  be  magnified  at  least  one-eighth  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  a difference  which,  I suppose,  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  give  a proper  perspective  effect.  I think,  therefore, 
that  all  portraits  should  be  taken  from  about  that  distance, 
and  that  a suitable  lens  should  be  chosen  according  to  the 
size  of  portrait  that  is  desired.  If  there  is  no  lens  at  hand 
whose  focal  length  is  sufficiently  great  for  the  size  required, 
a smaller  picture  must  first  be  taken,  aud  it  must  afterwards 
be  enlarged. 

I have  now,  I think,  shown  that  none  of  the  distortion 
none  of  the  false  perspective,  we  so  often  see  in  photographs 
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is  due  to  the  rectilinear  lens  with  which  they  were  taken, 
but  that  they  arc  chargeable  exclusively  upon  the  photo- 
grapher; that  if  a painter  exhibited  similar  unskilfulness, 
and  made  the  same  mistakes,  and  if  he  at  the  same  time 
painted  conscientiously  what  ho  saw,  his  pictures  would 
exhibit  just  the  same  distortion  ; but  as  he  has  a resource 
which  is  denied  to  the  photographer,  that  of  painting 
things  as  he  docs  not  see  them,  he  thus  eludes  the  difficulty. 

If,  as  I believe,  the  principles  I have  laid  down  :n  this 
paper  really  govern  the  perspective  of  photography,  they 
will  assist  anyone,  whose  pictures  are  not  satisfactory  in  that 
respect,  in  correcting  them;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I have 
fallen  into  any  material  error,  those  who  observe  it  will,  I 
hope,  take  the  trouble  of  putting  me  right ; and  if,  as  is 
still  more  probable,  I have  overlooked  any  important  prin- 
ciples, I hope  that  some  one  will  come  forward,  and  publish, 
for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  others,  the  information  he 
possesses. 

Fear  of  occupying  too  much  space  in  these  columns  has 
induced  me  to  condense  my  remarks,  sometimes,  perhaps,  at 
the  expense  of  perspicuity  ; if  so,  and  if  I have  occasionally 
become  uuintelligiblc  to  any  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
I shall  be  ouly  too  glad  to  explain  myself  more  fully,  if  I 
am  called  upon  to  do  so. 

In  my  former  communication  on  this  subject,  at  page  30 
of  the  present  volume,  in  the  first  column,  and  lino  20  irom 
the  bottom,  the  word  thrice  has  been  misprinted  for  twice. 

Brighton,  June  5th,  1869. 


MODES  OF  INTENSIFYING. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

There  are  several  methods  of  intensification,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  reliable  ; and  these  methods  may  be  reduced 
to  two  classes.  The  first  class  contains  all  those  chemical 
compositions  which,  when  applied  to  the  developed  picture, 
undergo  decomposition,  and  produce  a deposit  of  pure  silver, 
or  mixture  of  pure  silver  with  an  organic  compound  of 
this  metal,  upon  the  weak  shades  and  middle  tones  of  the 
picture.  The  second  class  simply  produces  a decomposi- 
tion, and  changes  the  pure  silver  or  the  organic  salt  of 
silver  in  the  shades  into  other  forms  and  colours,  which, 
though  equally  transparent  to  common  light,  is  less  so  to 
the  blue  side  of  thespectrum  which  effects  the  photographic 
image.  A third  class  of  intensifiers  might  be  enumerated, 
as  emanating  from  the  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
classes  ; the  property  or  characteristic  of  this  third  class  is 
to  produce  a deposit  or  aggregation  of  silver  or  of  silver 
salt,  as  well  as  a change  of  colour  in  the  deposit. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  all  the  processes  of  inten- 
sification at  present  known,  but  simply  to  present  those 
which  we  have  found,  in  practice,  reliable. 

Intensification  with  Nitrate  of  Sii.ver. 

This  method  or  process  is  decidedly  the  simplest  and 
most  allied  to  development;  it  is,  in  fact,  a mere  continua- 
tion of  the  development,  especially  when  performed  on  the 
negative  before  it  is  fixed.  Now,  it  is  not  a matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  negative  be  intensified  before 
fixing  or  afterwards,  and  the  mode  of  determining  this 
point  is  the  following  : If  the  high  lights  in  the  negative 
are  still  quite  transparent,  and  the  middle  tones  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  brought  out,  it  is  in  some  degree  possible  to 
develop  more  shade  in  both  these  parts  by  applying  the 
intensifier  as  soon  as  the  negative  is  washed,  but  not 
fixed.  This  certainly  can  be  effected  if  light  itself  has 
already  done  its  duty,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
developer  fails  to  effect  any  more  change  in  the  film,  and 
the  development,  therefore,  stops  short,  simply  because 
there  is  no  more  silver  solution  in  the  developer  to  be  de- 
composed; for  you  must  know  that  the  iron  salt  does 
nothing  more  in  the  process  of  development  than  decompose 
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the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  pure  silver,  and  the 
metalloids  in  combination  with  it;  and  when  the  silver  is 
thus  liberated  in  the  state  of  the  finest  powder,  it  is  attracted 
by  the  physical  and  undeveloped  picture  wherever  there  arc 
any  shades  to  be  filled  up.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
further  addition  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
developer  will  cause  the  development  to  continue,  and  to 
continue  so  long  as  there  is  a silver  solution  to  be  decom- 
posed, or  an  iron  salt  to  decompose  it.  In  practice  we  have 
two  methods  of  continuing  the  development,  or  of  intensi- 
fying by  this  process. 

First  Method. 

Wash  the  film  thoroughly  after  the  picture  has  been 
developed  as  far  as  it  can  be,  and  then  pour  upon  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  following  solution  to  cover  it 
completely,  and  allow  the  solution  to  drain  off  again  into 
the  vial. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  30  grains 

Distilled,  or  rain  water  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Nitric  acid  2 minims 

The  solution  is  kept  in  stock  for  use. 

The  developer  is  now  poured  upon  the  plate,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  the  shades  soon  begin  to  thicken,  and  new 
shades  begin  to  appear  in  parts  where  before  the  film  was 
quite  transparent.  In  this  way  you  can  make  the  negative 
as  intense  as  you  like,  but  great  caution  is  required  in  not 
continuing  the  operation  too  long,  otherwise  the  opacity 
of  the  shades  will  be  too  great,  and  the  resulting  picture 
will  be  quite  bleached  in  the  lights,  and  devoid  of  all 
middle  tone.  There  is  always  danger  of  producing  a 
granular  deposit  on  the  shades  by  this  method,  unless  the 
silver  solution  be  dilute,  or  the  plate  be  previously  well 
drained.  The  addition  of  the  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  tends 
to  prevent  the  granulation  by  controlling  the  rapidity  of 
action  ; and,  where  this  tendency  exists  to  a great  extent, 
more  acid  can  be  added  to  the  silver  solution  than  that 
given  in  the  formula. 

Second  Method. 

The  second  method  of  intensifying  is  simpler  than  the 
preceding,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  film  before 
the  intensifier  is  poured  upon  it.  Drain  off  all  excess  of 
the  developer  which  has  already  done  all  that  it  can 
effect ; then,  to  a proper  quantity  of  fresh  developer  in  a 
perfectly  clean  vial,  add  two  drops  of  the  acid  silver  solu- 
tion for  each  drachm  of  the  developer,  shake  the  mixtuie 
quickly,  and  then  pour  it  upon  the  drained  film.  As 
before,  the  shades  will  gradually  become  more  intense,  and 
even  new  shades  will  appear,  if  the  previous  development 
had  been  imperfect.  By  proper  management,  both  these 
methods  are  quite  reliable,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  most 
reasonable  and  legitimate  modes  of  intensification,  being,  as 
I have  already  remarked,  merely  a sort  of  continuation  of 
the  development ; and  the  negatives,  by  these  processes  of 
intensification,  are  clean  and  neat,  the  shades  being  com- 
posed of  a pearly-grey  deposit  of  pure  silver. 

If,  on  examination  of  the  developed  plate  in  the  first 
instance,  it  appears  that  the  development  is  complete,  no 
intensification  is  necessary.  In  this  case,  the  plate  is 
washed  and  fixed.  But  in  many  instances  you  will  find, 
until  your  experience  is  complete,  that,  after  fixation,  the 
opacity  of  the  shades  is  not  as  great  as  you  would  like, 
although,  in  other  respects,  the  negative  is  very  good  and 
respectable.  After  fixation,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  out 
any  more  detail,  but  you  can  very  easily  increase  the 
opacity  of  the  shades,  and  thereby  make  a better  printing 
negative.  In  order  to  effect  this  required  intensity,  you 
can  proceed  by  either  of  the  two  methods  just  given,  or  by 
those  which  follow. 

Intensification  with  Sulphide  of  Potassium. 

Dissolve  a lump  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sul- 
phide), of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse-chestnut,  in  a pint 
of  rain-water,  and  keep  it  well  corked  for  future  use.  As 
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soon  ns  the  platehas  been  developed,  washed,  and  fixed,  pour  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  sulphur  solution  upon  the  film, 
and  keep  it  in  motion,  so  as  to  equalize  its  action.  The 
colour  of  the  shades  soon  changes  from  the  pearly-grey  of 
pure  silver  to  the  inky  black  of  sulphide  ot  silver.  The 
negative  looks  much  more  intense  after  a while  than  it  did 
before  the  intensifier  was  applied ; but  the  looks  are  very 
deceptive,  judging,  as  you  will  be  apt  to  do,  from  the  mere 
change  of  colour.  Nevertheless,  the  shades  really  become 
more  opaque  by  this  application,  and  good  negatives  can  be 
easily  and  effectually  prepared  by  this  process  of  intensifi- 
cation. It  has  been  long  supposed  that  the  picture,  being 
intensified  by  a sulphur  compound,  would  not  be  permanent; 
that  is,  would  not  resist  the  changes  of  time  and  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  idea  is  pretty  much  exploded,  from  the 
fact  that  a negative  so  intensified  is  as  firmly  protected 
against  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  atmosphere  as  a nega- 
tive intensified  by  any  other  process.  The  only  objection 
to  this  process  is  the  unpleasant  odor  arising  from  the 
alkaline  sulphide  employed  in  the  intensification.  The 
sulphide  of  sodium,  of  barium,  or  of  ammonium  may  be 
used  with  the  same  efficacy  as  that  of  potassium.  Which- 
ever is  used,  you  must  be  careful  to  keep  it  well  corked 
up  ; otherwise,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  a carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  the  respective  base  is  formed. 


Corrcsjjou&enrc. 

CRAYON-LIKE  EFFECTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  “ Enquirer's  ” letter  in  the  News 
of  the  25th  ult.,  allow  me  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  regarding 
the  patent  right  of  Napoleon  Sarony  to  produce  crayon- 
like effects  in  portraits.  In  the  first  place,  I find  that  on 
the  5th  April,  18G4,  Mr.  Napo'.eou  Sarony  took  out  pro- 
visional protection  only  for  improvements  in  photography. 
It  reads  as  follows  : — 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  “eartes-de- 
visite,”  or  other  photographs,  similar  in  appearance  to  crayon 
drawings,  ordinarily  known  as  Richmond  drawings,  and  crayon 
heads.  I effect  this  by  a double  process  of  vignetting  direct  within 
the  camera.  Firstly,  I produce  the  bust  of  a person  sitting,  or  other 
object  required,  vignetting  that  portion  only  that  is  seen  in  the 
finished  picture  bv  the  use  of  a properly  graduated  glass  suspended 
within  the  non-foeal  rays  of  the  posterior  of  the  lens,  tlius  pro- 
tecting certain  portions  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  action  of 
the  light ; secondly,  I place  before  such  portion  of  the  said  plate 
as  has  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  an  inverted  or  reverse 
vignetting  glass,  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  the  said  part  from 
any  further  action  of  the  light,  whilst  that  portion  of  the  plate 
previously  unacted  upon  is  now  brought  into  the  focus  of  a draw- 
ing which  is  placed  before  the  lens,  and  which  represents  the  afore- 
named Richmond  or  scroll  drawing,  the  result  being  a scroll  vig- 
nette or  photograph.  The  same  effect  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
process  known  as  “ double  printing,” 

I also  find  that  on  tile  9th  of  June.  1804,  Letters  Patent 
was  granted  to  Napoleon  Sarony  “ For  Improvements  in 
the  Production  and  Treatment  of  Photographs.”  It  reads 
as  follows : — 

This  invention  consists  of  improved  modes  of  imparting  to 
photographs  tho  appearance  of  drawings  or  engravings.  This  I 
effect  by  printing  upon  t lie  photograph  a background  or  foreground 
in  sketchy  touches,  lines,  or  tints,  sucli  as  artists  finish  their 
crayon  or  other  drawings  with,  or  as  engravers  produce  their  tint ; 
and  for  this  printing  I employ  photography,  lithography,  copper- 
plate, wood  engraving,  or  any  other  suitable  method ; or,  by 
another  mode,  1 print  the  touches,  lines,  or  tint,  upon  the  paper 
upon  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken,  leaving  the  space  for 
the  portrait  or  picture,  which  may  he  subsequently  produced  upon 
it. 

In  producing  this  effect  by  means  of  photographic  printing,  I 
first  proceed  to  obtain  tho  negative  picture  of  the  sitter  or  other 
subject  in  vignette  in  the  ordinary  well-known  manner,  and  I then 
take  a second  negative  upon  glass.  This  second  negative  consists 
merely  of  the  hatching  or  sketchy  lines  photographed  upon  the 
glass  from  a chalk,  pencil,  or  other  drawing  of  such  lines.  I then 


take  my  picture  in  vignette,  and  afterwards,  by  means  of  the  second 
or  etching  negative,  photograph  the  lines  upon  the  picture,  tho  light 
being  prevented  from  acting  upon  the  face  of  the  portrait,  or  upon 
any  desired  part  of  the  picture,  and  developing  the  lines  only,  by 
blocking  out  such  parts  as  should  not  have  the  lines  at  the  back  of 
the  vignetting  glass  ; or,  by  another  process,  I can  pro  luce  the 
effect  of  etched  vignettes  by  etching  the  lines  by  acid  upon  the 
usual  vignetting  glass,  employing,  if  necessary,  thin  varnish  or 
any  other  suitable  indium  as  a coating  for  the  etching  lines,  and 
to  produce  half-tints,  if  the  crude  lines  should  print  too  darkly; 
or  I can  coat  the  vignetting  glass  with  Japan  varnish,  then  scratch 
the  etching  lines  through  the  varnish,  and  produce  the  half-tint, 
as  above  described,  by  coating  the  lines  with  thin  varnish  or  any 
oilier  suitable  material.  To  produce  the  same  effect  by  other  modes 
of  printing— such  as  lithography,  copperplate,  or  wood  engraving — 
t merely  print  the  lines  from  the  stone,  plate,  or  block  upon  the 
paper  upon  which  the  photographic  picture  is  to  be  taken,  or  after 
it  has  been  taken. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tho  same  is  to  be  performed,  I claim,  without 
limiting  myself  to  these  precise  details,  the  improvements  in  tho 
production  and  treatment  of  photographic  portraits  or  pictures,  in 
imparting  to  them  the  appearance  of  drawings  or  engravings,  by  the 
means  and  in  manner  herein  more  fully  set  forth  and  specified. 

On  the  first  invention  I need  scarcely  make  any  remarks, 
seeing  that  the  second  patent  embodies  nearly  all  that  is 
represented  as  novel  in  the  first;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
idea  to  work  out  is  tedious,  uncertain,  and  almost  imprac- 
ticable. In  the  second  patent  Mr.  Sarony  states  (what,  to 
me,  is  remarkably  clear),  “ I first  proceed  to  obtain  the 
negative  picture  of  the  sitter  or  other  subject  in  vignette  in 
the  ordinary  well-known  manner,  and  I then  take  a second 
negative  upon  glass,  from  a chalk,  pencil,  or  other  drawing 
of  such  lines;  1 then  take  my  picture  in  vignette,  and  after- 
wards, by  means  of  the  second  or  etching  negative,  photo- 
graph the  lines  upon  the  picture,  the  light  being  prevented 
from  acting  upon  the  face  of  the  portrait,"  &c. 

This  is  only  a simple  method  of  double  printing  on 
paper.  Nothing  is  stated  in  the  specification  that  glass 
transparencies  with  crayon-like  lines  can  he  taken  by  this 
method,  and  a little  reflection  will  show  that  by  this  method 
it  is  quite  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  the  negative  contain- 
ing the  lines  must  be  dense  or  opaque,  that  the  light 
should  not  penetrate  through  and  destroy  the  picture 
already  printed  on  the  paper.  Now,  in  my  case,  I print 
through  the  portrait  and  the  glass  containing  the  crayon- 
like hatching  by  one  operation,  and  with  a better  effect  than 
is  produced  in  the  0.  Sarony  picture,  simply  because,  in  the 
0.  Sarony  picture,  the  lines  show  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  photograph,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  photograph 
shows  beyond  the  crayon  lines.  In  my  pictures  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  lines  can  be  visible  where  there  is  no 
photograph.  What  would  be  the  result  of  “ coating  a vig- 
nette glass  with  Japan  varnish,  and  etching  lines  thereon?” 
Putting  said  glass  against  the  negative,  and  taking  a trans- 
parency from  them  ? An  ;wer  ; The  result  would  be  nothing 
but  a series  of  lines  varying  in  densities  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass  through  the  etchings.  L 
think  that  the  readers  of  the  specifications  of  Napoleon 
Sarony  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  any  patent  for 
producing  such  effects  is  valid,  then  Oliver  Sarony  has  in- 
fringed the  patent  of  Napoleon  Sarony. 

Apologising  for  troub  ing  you  with  so  long  a communi- 
cation,— I remain,  yours  truly,  A.  L.  IIe.ndersos. 


GELATINE  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  chapter 
No.  2 of  Mr.  Bovey’s  “ Dodges,”  &c.,  in  last  issue  of  Photo- 
graphic N ews.  In  it  he  says,  in  using  gelatine  in  the  print- 
ing bath,  11  my  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  in  the 
Year-Book  of  1800  I contributed  a paper  on  the  employ- 
ment of  gelatine  in  the  piinting  bath.”  This  is  true,  but  lie 
had  not  then  the  fairness  to  say  where  he  got  his  idea  from, 
and  would  now  infer  that  the  idea  of  its  use  sprung  from 
himself.  This  is  not  so,  as  you  are  aware,  for  in  the  same 
Year-Book  you  speak  of  improvements  in  printing,  and 
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give  the  fact,  which  is  tmo,  that  it  was  myself  who  first 
made  it  known,  having  used  it  lor  years  before.  You  also 
gave  a leader  on  it.  Mr.  Cherrill,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  o hers 
tried  it,  and  spoke  in  its  favour,  and  I have  had  letters  of 
thanks  from  Antwerp,  and  other  places,  for  making  it 
known. 

I am  very  proud  of  my  friend  “ gelatine,”  and  am  very 
happy  to  be  closely  associated  with  it ; but  my  experience 
with  gelatine  has  no'  been  otherwise  than  pleasurable,  and 
I have  not  had  trouble  with  it. 

You  will  please  forgive  me  for  so  long  a letter  on  what 
may  seem  to  others  a trivial  matter,  but  if  you  esteem  a 
“ friend  ” you  ought  to  stick  to  him  through  evil  as  well 
as  good  report. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  E.  Palmer. 

58,  Union  Street,  Stonchouse,  June  29th,  18G9. 

[Mr.  Palmer  shows  an  unnecessary  sensitiveness  on  this 
subject.  His  claim  to  the  first  publication  of  the  use  of 
gelatine  in  the  printing  bath  was  fully  discussed  and  fully 
maintained  in  these  pages.  We  justified  his  claim  against 
some  who  doubted  it.  Mr.  Bovey  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
perimentalists with  it,  one  of  the  earliest  to  publish  his 
results.  He  then  (October  27th,  18G5)  very  frankly 
accredited  Mr.  Palmer  with  the  idea.  Having  both  experi- 
mented and  written  on  the  subject  since,  he  has  scarcely  felt 
it  necessary  in  each  mention  of  the  matter  to  couple  Mr. 
Palmer's  name  with  it.  When  any  one  is  writing  on  the 
use  of  collodion  he  does  not  dream  that  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  collodion  process  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Archer. — Ed.] 


SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM  IN  GUM  PLATES. 

Sir, — Lately,  during  some  trials  with  the  gum-gallic  dry 
process  (Gordon’s),  J have  found  the  films  after  the  final 
washing  split  during  drying  ; this  seems  to  be  the  case 
when  the  plates  are  put  in  an  airy  place  to  dry.  I think 
the  film  must  have  been  weakened  by  prolonged  develop- 
ment, as  this  accident  has  usually  happened  when  the  expo- 
sure has  been  insufficient. 

Last  week  two  plates,  which  had  been  prepared  more 
than  a month,  were  exposed  and  developed.  1 could  not  get 
the  details  out  with  the  gelatine  developer,  so  had  recourse 
to  a somewhat  empirical  remedy — saturated  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  with  a drop  or  two  of  30-grain  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  ; this,  with  a little  pyro  intensifier, 
soon  gave  me  a good  printing  negative.  The  first  plate 
being  placed  out-of-doors  to  dry,  fhe  film  split  downwards 
from  the  centre,  leaving  the  sky  almost  intact.  The  second  I 
kept  in  the  dark  room  ; this  also,  when  nearly  dry,  began  to 
split  at  the  corners.  I varnished  this  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  so  saved  it.  A print  without  any  attempt  at  touching- 
up  I enclose. 

I notice,  as  somewhat  peculiar,  the  rapid  surface-drying  of 
the  films  in  this  process.  What  is  the  cause?  The  film  I 
always  secure,  prior  to  developing,  with  shellac  varnish,  and 
am  very  particular  not  to  touch  t lie  edges  of  the  plate  at  all 
during  development.  1 use  a thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  with 
a cross-piece  having  a notch  cut  so  as  to  receive  a corner  of 
the  plate  not  covered  with  collodion.  The  collodion  I use 
is  lluggon’s  old,  1 part,  Mawson’s  2 parts. — Youis  very 
faithfully,  J.  C.  S. 

June  28,  1869. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  afford  any  information  on  the 
o_uestion  of  splitting  films  as  occurring  in  gum  plates? 
Prolonged  development,  of  course,  weakens  a film,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  liberated  in  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  that  these  acids  act  readily  on  the 
film. — Ed.] 


OPAL  PRINTS  ON  PLAIN  GLASS. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  remarks  about  using 
other  pigments  instead  of  kaolin  in  collodio-chloride,  I wish 
to  observe  that  I have  tried  nearly  everything,  and  have 
always  fallen  back  upon  kaolin  as  the  best  substance  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  held  better  in  suspension,  and  produces 
a more  creamy  film  than  anything  else  I have  experimented 
with. — Yours  truly,  C.  Durand. 

11,  Great  Coram  Street,  June  30 th,  1869. 


MR  DAVIES’  FRENCH  POLISH  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  fact  of  being  enabled  by  any  good 
method  to  print  upon  paper  and  other  substances  would  be 
so  very  useful,  that  I hailed  the  formula  of  W.  II.  Davies, 
published  in  your  very  useful  paper,  June  11th,  with  great 
delight.  I at  once  tried  it  very  carefully,  but  upon  mixing 
the  shellac  solution  with  the  gelatine  a substance  like  sponge 
was  formed,  and  no  appearance  of  the  creamy  emulsion 
desired.  Thinking  I may  have  gone  wrong  somehow,  I 
went  over  again  very  carefully,  but  the  result  was  just  the 
same.  Could  you  help  me  in  the  matter?  If  so,  I should  be 
very  much  obliged  and  benefitted.  I tried  to  print  upon 
paper  prepared  witn  mv  solution  (after  sensitizing,  of 
course),  but  the  result  was  just  the  same  as  presented  upon 
paper  without  being  treated  with  the  solution. 

Apologizing  for  troubling  you,  I beg  to  remain  yours, 

Dublin,  June  21st,  1869.  Cast  Down. 

[Will  Mr.  Davies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents  who  have 
had  experience,  kindly  give  our  present  correspondent  any 
hints  as  to  escaping  the  difficulty  he  describes? — Ed.] 


&alk  in  tin  jstubia. 

Exhibition  in  Devonpokt. — We  find,  from  an  advertise- 
ment of  an  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufactures  to 
be  held  in  Devonport,  in  August  next,  that  according  to  tho 
list  of  prizes  offered,  photography  will  be  included.  For  the  six 
best  untouched  photographs,  landscape  or  still  life,  a silver 
medal  will  be  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Mogg,  and  Mr  S.  Chappel, 
Secretaries,  Devonport,  will  afford  further  information. 

Time-saving  Facilities  for  Field  Work.— A corre- 
spondent mentions  a plan  he  adopts  to  avoid  delays  in  the  field 
and  secure  as  many  good  negatives  as  possible  whilst  the  light 
is  suitable.  He  says:  “ It  consists  in  having  a double  water- 
tight bath  ; I mean  a case  containing  two  baths,  or  one  made 
double,  with  a partition  in  the  centre.  The  purpose  would  bo 
to  have  silver  in  both  baths,  and  thus  be  ablo  to  sensitizo  two 
plates  at  once.  Then,  having  two  dark  slides,  or  a double  one, 
the  photographer  could  leave  his  dark  tent  with  his  two  plates 
at  once,  and  take  two  different  sizes  of  his  subject  with  a great 
saving  of  lime.  I am  surprised  that  manufacturers  of  glass 
baths  have  not  made  these  with  a central  partition,  thus  form- 
ing two  baths  in  one.” 

The  Green  Colour  of  Leaves. — Tho  green  colour  of 
leaves,  one  element  of  which  must  be  a vegetable  blue,  has  led 
an  American  experimentalist  to  the  conclusion  that  leaves  turn 
red  at  the  end  of  tho  season  through  the  action  of  an  acid,  and 
that  tho  green  colour  could  bo  restored  by  the  action  of  an 
alkali.  The  conclusion  has  been  verified,  the  Athenceum 
declares,  by  experiment.  Autumnal  leaves  placed  under  a 
receiver  with  vapour  of  ammonia  in  nearly  every  instance  lost 
tho  red  colour  and  renewed  their  green.  In  some — such  as 
the  sassafras,  blackberry,  and  maple— the  change  was  rapid, 
and  could  be  watched  by  the  eye,  while  others— particularly 
certain  oaks — turned  gradually  brown,  without  showing  any 
appearance  of  green. 

Important  Patent  Decision. — The  Lord  Chancellor  has 
recently  decided  a point  of  interest  to  the  registrars  of  patents. 
An  intending  patentee  had  lodged  a provisional  specification, 
when  another  inventor  filed  one  of  a similar  description,  and 
procured  hispatent  to  bethe  first  sealed.  The  former  complained 
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of  this,  and  argued  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Attorney- 
General  should  not  have  allowed  the  second  person  to  file  his 
patent.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  howevor,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  law  to  compel  a person  who  had  filed  a provisional 
specification  to  proceed  with  his  invention  ; and  if  the  applica- 
tions of  other  parlies  were  to  be  uniformly  rejected,  the  country 
might  be  deprived  ot  the  fruits  of  the  ingenuity  of  many  minds 
which  were  working  in  the  samo  direction. 


&o  Corns jjoabcttts. 


Edward  Fisher. — A glass  house  of  the  size  and  proportions  you 
describe  will  undoubtedly  answer  very  well  for  portraits ; but  it  is 
more  circumscribed  than  wo  should  have  advised  if  circumstances 
had  not  restricted  the  size.  The  chief  difficulty  will  bo  felt  if  you 
have  occasion  to  take  groups.  In  such  case  you  roquiro  greater 
length,  in  order  to  get  back  far  enough.  For  standing  card 
figures,  and  especially  for  groups,  we  prefer  a card  lens  of  not  less 
than  8 inches  focus  ; and  with  such  a lens  you  require  a room  of 
at  least  from  21  to  26  feet  in  length.  However,  by  using  a good 
lens  of  short  focus  you  may  get  very  good  results  in  such  a studio 
as  you  describe.  The  arrangement  and  division  of  the  space  into 
window  and  opaque  portions  will  do  very  well.  If  possible,  we 
should  make  the  panes  more  than  a foot  wide,  as  a multiplicity  of 
sat  h-bars  will  cut  off'  much  light.  You  will  require  thin  white 
blinds  to  protect  the  sitter  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  certain 
times.  The  obstruction  of  the  building  you  name  will  not  prove 
troublesome.  There  is  no  work  on  the  subject  of  glass  rooms  and 
lighting.  The  fullest  published  information  on  such  subjects  is 
contained  in  our  various  volumes  and  Year-Books.  We  are 
glad  you  find  our  pages  so  useful  to  you. 

One  who  Tries. — The  defect  you  describe  as  following  from  the 
use  of  iron  for  intensifying  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fog,  and  is 
either  the  result  of  insufficient  acid,  too  much  silver,  or  a little 
diffused  white  light  in  your  dark  room.  The  piece  of  a print  en- 
closed shows  that  the  negative  is  considerably  under-exposed ; and 
when  an  under-exposed  plate  is  pushed  in  intensifying,  especially 
with  iron  and  too  little  acid,  fog  in  the  shadows  is  apt  to  result. 
Give  longer  exposure,  and  use  more  acid  in  the  intensifying.  You 
do  not  state  which  intensifying  solution  you  employ.  The  pre- 
sence of  gelatine  is  useful  in  preventing  fog.  Applying  a solution 
of  iodine  between  developing  and  intensifying,  as  we  have  before 
instructed,  is  a preventive  of  fog.  2.  By  a “spongy”  negative, 
do  you  mean  one  in  which  the  Aim  shows  fine  reticulation  r If  so, 
that  chiefly  arises  from  the  collodion  being  made  with  too  weak 
solvents. 

R.  R.  (New  Brunswick). — The  letters  were  duly  addressed  and  for- 
warded. We  arc  glad  the  News  is  so  appreciated  across  the 
Atlantic. 

W.  C. — The  spots  on  the  print  sent  arc  most  perplexing.  You  appear 
to  have  taken  all  the  precautions  which  should  prevent  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  time  of  their  appearance  forbids  the  supposition 
that  they  arise  from  any  of  the  known  and  preventible  causes. 
The  only  probability  to  which  we  can  attribute  such  spots,  after 
removal  of  the  causes  you  name,  is  the  existence  of  metallic  particles 
in  the  paper.  As  they  appear  when  the  prints  have  been  in  the 
hypo  ten  minutes,  try  removing  the  prints  at  the  expiration  of 
nine  minutes,  which  time  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  fix  prints  on 
thin  paper  in  strong  hypo.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  particles 
of  chloride  of  lime  alighting  on  the  prints  at  any  time  ? 

A.  B. — From  the  appearance  of  the  piece  of  paper  enclosed  we 
should  conclude  that  two  or  three  causes  were  in  operation  to  pre- 
vent perfect  success.  In  the  first  place,  the  collodion  is  much  too 
thin.  Different  samples  of  pyroxyline  require  to  be  used  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  and  such  a sample  as  that  you  have  used  will  re- 
quire about  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  instead  of  six,  in  order  to 
■secure  a satisfactory  lqyer  of  the  sensitive  salt.  The  process  of 
thickening  the  collodion  alone  will  effect  an  improvement.  In  the 
next  place,  there  is  evidently  too  great  an  excess  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  whilst  excess  of  free  nitrate  is  necessary  to  give  vigour, 
great  excess  impairs  sensitiveness.  To  effect  an  ’ improvement  in 
the  sample  of  collodio-chloridc  by  which  the  paper  sent  to  us  was 
prepared  we  should  add  6 grains  more  of  pyroxyline  to  each  ounce, 
and  then  try.  If  the  result  were  still  insensitive,  add  a trace  more 
of  the  chloride  solution,  and  if  wanting  in  vigour,  a little  more  citric 
acid.  As  in  all  other  operations  in  photography,  slight  modifications 
are  occasionally  required  to  meet  special  circumstances.  We  have 
never  met  with  a case  of  precipitation  of  the  chloride  in  a very 
short  time  after  mixing,  but  we  have  heard  of  several.  The 
only  probable  reason  we  can  suggest  is  too  precipitate  mixing,  and 
the  collodion  being  too  thin.  We  always  mix  by  adding  a few 
drops  at  a time  and  shaking  between,  and  always  add  the  chloride 


solution  to  the  nitrated  collodion,  and  not  vice  versa.  We  have 
not  entered  into  any  extended  experiments  for  securing  keeping 
qualities  in  c tllodio-chloride  paper,  but  have  frequently  kept  it  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  without  change.  We  have  found 
keeping  qualities  to  depend  on  the  use  of  a paper  into  which  the 
preparation  did  not  in  any  degree  permeate,  and  on  the  presence  of 
a minimum  proportion  of  free  nitrate,  the  presence  of  citrate  of 
silver  being  especially  necessary,  in  such  case,  to  secure  vigour. 
Herr  Obcmetter  uses  a “ porcelain”  paper  coated  with  a pigment, 
and  with  a final  coating  of  gutta-percha.  When  the  collodion  is 
thin,  and  there  is  much  free  nitrate  pretent,  the  paper  is  easily  per- 
meated with  nitrate  solution,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  tho 
sizing  matter  of  the  paper,  produces  a compound  which  soon  dis- 
colours. It  is  worth  observing  that,  notwithstanding  the  brown- 
ness and  want  of  depth  of  the  scrap  of  paper  sent,  it  soon  acquired 
a deep  black  in  the  toning  bath.  2.  We  published  the  specification 
of  Herr  Albert’s  French  patent  a short  time  ago  ; but  whether  it 
fully  described  the  process  we  cannot  at  present  say.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  photo-lithography,  but  a gelatine  film,  instead  of  a stone 
is  used.  It  is  unquestionably  very  important  and  singularly 
successful.  We  have  just  received  a large  parcel  of  prints,  vary- 
ing from  card  sizo  up  to  30  inches  long,  all  admirably  perfect. 
Card  duly  received.  Thanks. 

N.  S. — It  is  a somewhat  difficult  thing  to  suggest  a probable  con- 
tamination in  your  silver ; a trace  of  iron  or  gallic  acid  in  tho 
water  would  simply  reduce  the  nitrate  to  metallic  silver,  and  would 
not  have  a tendency  to  produce  insensitiveness.  In  making  the 
remark  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  obtained  is  insensitive  to  light  you 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  specific.  Pure  nitrate  of  silver  should  be 
insensitive  to  light.  "Do  you  mean  that  ordinary  albuminized 
paper  floated  on  a solution  of  the  nitrate  you  produced  is  insen- 
sitive P There  is  often  a black  precipitate  obtained  in  preparing 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  it  is  generally  metallic  gold.  Try  fusing 
the  crystals  of  nitrate.  This  should  give  you  the  most  pure  salt, 
capabie  of  yielding  the  greatest  sensitiveness.  2.  Tho  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  England  for  converting  gold  residues  into  chloride 
answers  well.  Throw  down  the  gold  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
usual  way,  and  boil  the  precipitate  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  with 
nitric  acid  to  remove  all  traces  of  silver.  Then  wash  the  gold, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a purple  powder,  and  convert  it  into 
chloride  by  means  of  ritro-hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  manner. 

J.  S.  (Aberdeen). — We  answered  the  letter  by  post,  but,  being  from 
home,  we  fear  that  some  delay,  which  we  did  not  intend,  occurred 
in  its  despatch. 

C.  B. — In  any  case  where  a person  sits  to  you  at  your  request  and 
for  your  purpose,  the  copyright  of  the  portrait  is  yours,  and  may 
be  duly  registered  as  your  property'.  The  only  doubt  can  arise  in 
cases  where  tho  sitter  has  ordered  the  portrait  for  himself,  and  duly 
paid  for  it. 

L.  I'. — Mr.  Gordon,  as  we  have  before  stated,  first  tried  the  alkalino 
developing  process  with  his  gun.-gallic  plates,  and  subsequently 
abandoned  it  for  the  iron  solution,  which  gives  better  results. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.  J.  Collisgs,  Cardiff, 

Portrait  of  J.  Boyle,  Esq. 

Mr.  W.  Emmett,  Staleybridge, 

Two  Portraits  of  Rev.  ff.  W.  Iloare,  II  D. 

Mr.  McLeod,  Newark, 

Photograph  of  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Two  Photographs  of  Lincoln  Minster. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Udlland,  Tamwortli, 

Two  Photographs  of  F.  Ruffe,  Esq. 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  0.  Millar. 

Mr.  G.  Wardlky,  Manchester, 

Three  Photographs  of  Conway  Castle. 

Two  Photographs  of  River  at  Conway 
Photograph  of  Manchester  Town  Hall 
Photograph  of  the  Monarch  Oak  at  Pandy 
Photograph  of  the  Miller's  Cottage  at  Pandy. 

Photograph  of  the  Vale  of  Bedgellert,  4c. 

Mr.  Applkyard,  Brighouse,  York, 

Two  Photographs  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Brighouse. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Glasgow, 

Two  Photographs  from  Oil  Painting,  “ View  of  Helensburgh. ' 
Mr.  S.  Kirk,  Nottingham 

Photograph  of  Sir  R.  Clifton's  Bed  room,  Clifton  Hall. 
Photograph  of  the  Red  Room,  Clifton  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  Barbbr,  Bidford, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Davenport 

Mr.  P.  Jennings,  Belfast, 

Photograph  of  Speaker’s  Chair,  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
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TRANSFERRED  PRINTS. 

Tilt  advantages  which  attend  any  method  of  transferring  a 
print  from  the  surface  on  which  it  was  produced  to  some 
other  are  manifest  and  manifold.  15  sides  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  being  able,  for  ornamental  purposes,  to  place  a print 
on  some  surface  which  could  not  have  been  conveniently 
manipulated  i.i  the  ordinary  modes  of  printing,  there  are 
various  other  points  of  importance  gained.  The  print  itself 
has  a much  higher  chance  of  permanency  if  the  thin  film, 
of  collodion  or  other  substance,  holding  the  image,  can  be 
removed  from  the  resting  place  on  which  it  was  produced, 
so  that  the  hypo  saturated  paper,  so  difficult  to  wash  per- 
fectly, may  be  discarded,  instead  of  forming  a port:ou  of  the 
print  in  its  finished  state.  Again,  if  it  be  desired  that  the 
image  should  be  on  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  there  is  always  great 
risk  in  submitting  such  substances  to  the  action  of  various 
solutions,  aud  finally  of  much  washing  ; and  if  a satisfactory 
completed  image  can  be  transferred  to  such  surfaces  by  any 
method,  much  is  gained  in  every  way,  both  as  regards  con- 
venience, beauty,  and  permanency. 

There  are  vaiious  modes  of  effecting  such  transfers,  and 
we  this  week  add  to  the  list  of  existing  methods  a new  one. 
In  another  column  Mr.  Charles  Durand  describes  a simple, 
neat,  aud  efficient  mode  of  transferring  collodio-chloride 
prints  to  various  surfaces.  The  idea  has  probably  been 
derived  from  Mr.  Swan’s  method  of  working  the  carbon 
process,  to  the  manipulations  in  which  this  method  bears 
some  degree  of  analogy. 

The  method  in  question  is  very  simple,  and,  we  find,  on 
testing  it,  very  efficient.  A piece  ot  smooth  stout  paper  is 
coated  with  india-rubber  varnish  made  by  dissolving  pure 
india-rubber  in  benzole  in  the  ratio  of  about  ten  grains  to 
the  ounce.  We  have  used  the  india-rubber  solution  used  by 
Mr.  Swan  in  his  carbon  process.  This  varnished  paper  is 
coated  with  a good  sample  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and  1 
then  printed,  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the  usual  manner.  1 
It  is  then  brought  into  contact,  face  downwards,  with  a card 
or  other  surface  which  has  been  treated  with  a little  gelatine, 
and  care  taken  to  remove  air-bubbles,  and  left  to  dry  ; alter 
which  a little  benzole  applied  to  the  varnished  paper  softens 
the  india-rubber,  and  permits  the  paper  to  be  removed, 
leaving  the  image  firmly  attached  to  its  final  resting-place. 
The  purpose  to  which  Mr.  Durand  has  chiefly  appplied  this 
method  is  thi  production  of  cards  with  a film  of  collodio- 
chloride  slightly  bedded  in  the  mounting-card  to  which  it 
is  transferred,  producing  a very  pleasing  effect.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  oilier  useful  applications  can  be  easily  made. 
The  transfer  of  the  film  to  ivory  is  one  desirable  use  of  the 
process,  inasmuch  as  auy  process  in  which  the  ivory  comes 
into  contact  with  either  silver  solutions  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  We  have  not  yet 
tried]  the  transfer  to  ivory  by  this  method,  but  we  have 


attempted  the  transfer  to  a tablet  of  white  papier  mache 
with  sufficient  success  to  satisfy  us  that  the  transfer  to  ivory 
would  be  in  every  way  simple  and  efficient. 


ITIOTOGRAI’II IC  TEST  IN  CASES  OF  REAL  AND 
APPARENT  DEATH. 

To  be  buried  alive  is  probably  the  most  terrible,  the  most 
agonizing  fate  which  any  human  being  could  dread;  and 
yet,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Dr  Londe,  a French  physi- 
cian, it  is  a fate  which  occurs  every  day  to  some  one.  Appa- 
rent death  in  the  midst  of  actual  life,  it  seems,  is  of  very 
much  more  constant  occurrence  than  it  is  easy  to  believe. 
And,  what  is  worse,  the  actual  and  unmistakablesignsof  death 
are  by  no  means  so  well  marked  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  in  non-professional  minds.  The  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  rigor  mortis  or  cadaverous  stiffness  is  not 
always  appreciable  to  unskilled  persons,  and  various  other 
tests  are  uncertain  or  inconvenient  to  apply.  In  this 
dilemma  it  is  proposed  to  make  photography  available.  M. 
de  Parville  lias  suggested  a means  of  securing  a photo- 
graphic record  of  trustworthy  indications  in  a manner  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  magnetic  perturbations  of  the  globe  are 
made  to  write  their  own  history  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich. 

I11  an  article  on  the  subject  in  All  the  Year  Round  the 
proposed  method  is  described,  with  less  precision,  however, 
than  we  could  have  desired.  After  speaking  ot  the  great 
need  of  some  trustworthy  test,  it  proceeds  : — 

“ M.  de  Parville  now  announces  the  possibility  of  [sup- 
plying ?]  this  great  desideratum,  lie  professes  to  place  in 
anyone’s  hands  a self-acting  apparatus,  which  would  declare, 
not  only  whether  the  death  be  real,  but  would  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  experimenter  a written  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
death.  The  scheme  is  this  : It  is  well  known  that  atrophine 
— the  active  principle  of  belladonna — possesses  the  pioperty 
of  considerably  dilatiug  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Oculists  con- 
stantly make  use  of  it  when  they  want  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion, or  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Now  M.  le 
Docteur  Bouchut  has  shown  that  atrophine  has  no  action  011 
the  pupil  when  death  is  real.  In  a state  of  lethargy,  the 
pupil,  under  the  influence  of  a few  drops  of  atrophine, 
dilates  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  ; the  dilatation  also 
takes  place  a few  instants  after  death  ; but  it  ceases  abso- 
lutely in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  ha  f an  hour  at  the  very 
longest ; .consequently,  the  enlargement  ot  ilie  pupil  is  a 
certain  sign  hat  death  is  only  apparent. 

“ This  premised,  imagine  a little  caineva-obscura,  scarcely 
so  big  as  an  opera-glass,  containing  a slip  ot  photographic 
paper,  which  is  kept  unrolling  for  fivc-and-twcnty  or  thirty 
minutes  by  means  of  clock-work.  This  apparatus,  placed  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  dead  person’s  eye,  will  depict 
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on  the  paper  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  will  have  been 
previously  moistened  with  a few  drops  of  atrophine.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  the  paper  slides  before  the  eye  of  the  corpse, 
it  the  pupil  dilate,  its  photographic  image  will  be  dilated  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  unchanged,  the  image  will 
retain  its  original  size.  An  inspection  of  th«  paper  then 
enables  the  experimenter  to  read  upon  it  whether  the  death 
is  real  or  apparent  only.  This  sort  of  declaration  can  be 
handed  to  the  civil  officer,  who  will  give  a permit  to  bury, 
in  return. 

“ By  this  simple  method  a hasty  or  careless  certificate  of 
death  becomes  impossible.  The  instrument  applies  the  test, 
and  counts  the  minutes.  The  doctor  and  the  civil  officer 
are  relieved  from  further  responsibility.  The  paper  gives 
evidence  that  the  verification  has  actually  and  carefully 
been  made  ; for,  suppose  that  half  an  hour  is  required  to 
produce  a test  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  length  of  the  strip 
of  paper  unrolled  marks  the  time  during  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  continued.  An  apparatus  of  the  kind  might 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  or  one  of  the  notables 
of  every  parish.  Such  a system  would  silence  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  most  timid.  Fears — natural  enougli — would 
disappear,  and  the  world  would  be  shocked  by  no  fresh  cases 
of  premature  burial.” 

The  want  cf  precision  of  which  we  complained  just  now 
consists  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  means  to  the  end  proposed.  The  ordinary  light  of 
day  falling  upon  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye  would  be  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  yield  even  a latent  and  developable 
image  in  a camera  which  would  impress  itself  on  any  kind 
of  sensitive  paper  which  we  know.  Some  means  of  securing 
intense  illumination  of  the  eye — a rapid  lens,  and  a paper 
or  dry  collodion  film — might  be  made  available  to  secure 
such  a continuous  record.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  these  facili- 
ties. a wet  collodion  plate  made  to  pa<s  steadily  and  slowly 
behind  the  lens  would  doubtless  give  a satisfactory  record, 
even  with  ordinary  daylight  illumination.  Photography 
doubtless  presents  facilities  for  securing  such  a record,  but  it 
becomes  important  that  au  ingenious  suggestion  should  not 
be  rendered  unavailable  by  its  connection  with  means 
technically  inefficient  for  the  purpose  proposed. 


‘‘THIEVES  AND  RECEIVERS  AMONGST  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS.” 

We  have  received  a communication,  in  reference  to  an  article 
with  the  above  heading  which  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the 
9th  of  April  last,  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  allusions  to  Mr.  Smith,  photographer,  of  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  his  guilt  was  regarded  as  a foregone  con- 
clusion, whereas,  in  fact,  w hen  the  case  came  on  for  trial  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  Mr.  Ribton,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, withdrew  from  the  case  against  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
thereupon  acquitted  ; and  that  in  the  statement  containing 
an  implication  of  his  guilt  an  injury  was  done  to  a man 
whom  the  jury  declared  innocent. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  in  the  article  in 
question  we  had  no  personal  feeling  or  concern  of  any  kind. 
The  names  of  the  persons  charged  were  to  us  simply  the 
names  of  persons  of  whom  we  had  no  knowledge  whatever. 
We  simply  published  the  communication  of  one  of  our 
contributors,  who  was  present  in  court  when  the  charge  was 
made,  and  who  assured  us  that  all  the  statements  contained 
in  his  communication  were  made  in  open  court.  No  one 
would  more  deeply  regret  than  ourselves  that  any  state- 
ments made  in  our  pages  should  injuriously  affect  innocent 
persons.  Of  Mr.  Smith  we  of  course  personally  knew 
nothing  whatever,  and  we  recorded,  as  journalists,  that  the 
jury  had  pronounced  him  not  guilty,  precisely  as  we  had  re- 
corded the  charge  made  against  him.  We  have  since  been 
assured  of  his  respectability,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  emphatic  prominence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  (act  of 


his  acquittal.  In  justice  to  him,  therefore,  we  thus  pro- 
minently repeat  the  fact  wo  before  mentioned  in  our  note 
of  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  we  unhesitatingly  express  our 
regret  if,  in  giving  publicity  to  statements  not  established  by 
evidence  at  the  trial,  we  have  done  Mr.  Smith  any  injury  or 
caused  him  any  annoyance. 


WHAT  IS  A PLAIN  PHOTOGRAPH? 

An  amusing  discussion  appears  to  have  been  raised  iu  New 
Orleaus  on  the  question,  what  is  a plain  photograph  ? At 
the  Louisiana  State  Fair,  amongst  other  prizes  one  was  to  be 
awarded  by  a committee  for  “the  best  plain  photograph  ” 
The  print  to  which  the  medal  was  awarded  was  untouched, 
but  it  was  confessedly  fr„m  a retouched  negative.  Very 
naturally,  we  think,  the  other  competitors  protested  against 
this  selection.  The  committee  respond  as  follows  : — 

“ The  question  left  to  our  consideration  was,  ‘ what  was 
intended  and  meant  by  plain  photographs  ? ’ and  the  Com- 
mittee decided  that  plain  photographs  are  photographs  not 
in  oil,  photographs  not  in  water  colours,  photographs  not 
touched  with  India  ink,  in  short,  photographs  not  touched 
at  all  by  the  hand  ol  man,  but  simply  printed  by  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

“ It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  contrivance  brought  to 
bear  to  produce  superior  prints  merited  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  improvement  in  plain  photography,  and  as  a new  and 
further  step  towards  advancing  a perfection  in  an  art,  for 
the  development  and  encouragement  of  which  the  premium 
seems  to  have  been  designed,  and  in  the  spirit  and  further- 
ance of  which  it  was  bestowed.” 

To  this  it  was  replied  in  a letter,  signed  by  the  majority 
of  the  photographers  in  New  Orleans,  as  follows  : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  photographers,  feeling  aggrieved 
at  the  decision  of  the  Awarding  Committee  of  Class  D,  for 
Plain  Photographs  of  the  Third  Annual  State  Fair  of 
Louisiana,  do  respectfully  ask  for  a rehearing  for  the  follow- 
ing reason  : — 

“ We  do  most  positively  assert  that  in  our  judgment  a 
print  from  a retouched  negative  is  not  what  is  understood  in 
photography  as  plain  work.  Nevertheless,  the  Awarding 
Committee  has  awarded  the  first  premiums  for  plain  photo- 
graphs to  photographs  made  from  retouched  negatives. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  feel  that  great  in- 
justice has  been  done,  and  a precedent  established  which  is 
wrong  and  unjust.” 

The  immediate  question  involved,  of  course,  only  concerns 
the  local  competitors  ; but  the  subject  itself  is  not  generally 
uninteresting,  and  the  question  might  arise  at  any  time  as 
affecting  photographers  generally.  So  far  as  our  judgment 
is  concerned,  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
print  from  a touched  negative  is  not  a plain  photograph  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  is  undoubtedly 
modified  by  man’s  manipulation.  It  may  be  improved;  it 
may  be  spoiled  ; but  it  is  not  the  simple  work  of  light, 
lenses,  and  chemicals,  aud  should  not  be  surfered  to  competo 
as  such.  We  have  not  heard  the  decision  in  the  case  iu 
question  ; but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  issue 
after  due  consideration. 


WET  PROCESS  IN  THE  FIELD  WITHOUT  A 
TENT. 

The  attention  obtained  recently  by  methods  of  workiug  the 
wet  process  in  the  field  without  a tent  has  caused  many  en- 
quiries for  further  details  of  Mr.  Barrett's  apparatus,  to 
which  we  have  made  repeated  allusion.  As  the  numbers 
and  the  volumes  containing  the  details  are  out  of  print,  and 
many  of  our  present  readers  have  no  means  of  access  to  our 
First  Volume,  we  have  been  induced  to  reprint  Mr.  Barrett's 
original  description,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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“ The  apparatus  is  all  contained  in  a case  1 2 inches  high, 
12  long,  and  7 broad,  to  be  made  of  the  black  glazed  cloth 
used  for  umbrella  cases,  with  two  buckle  straps  round  it, 
through  which  another  strap  may  bo  passed  to  carry  over  the 
shoulder,  or  a piece  of  wood  by  way  of  handle,  to  carry  by 
hand.  The  case  must  have  a foundation  of  thin  wood. 
Pack  inside  this  two  cases  made  of  the  same  material.  Let 
it  also  contain  the  brass  ring  for  the  tripod-stand,  two  gutta- 
percha bottles — one  for  water,  and  the  other,  a small  one,  to 
contain  a saturated  solution  of  hypo — also  a small  strap  to 
carry  the  bath  box  (when  moving  only  a short  distance), 
and  one  or  two  cloths.  No.  1 of  the  last-mentioned  cases  is 
11  inches  high,  4^  long,  7 broad,  and  contains: — 1.  The 
camera;  2.  Plate-box  (in  the  camera);  3.  Shutter  to  slide 
into  the  back  of  the  camera  after  the  object  is  focussed 
(fig.  1)  ; 4.  The  focussiog-glass  in  a frame,  set  in  the 
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centre  of  a piece  of  wood  which  is  exactly  the  width  of  the 
cell  on  the  top  of  the  camera ; 5.  A piece  of  wood  shaped  as 
5 in  fig.  1,  with  two  pegs  to  fit  into  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  camera,  serving  as  a stop  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  plates 
and  of  the  focussing-glass  in  the  centre  of  the  lenses.  It 
must  be  covered  with  a piece  of  thick  bibulous  paper 
wrapped  round  it,  or  the  plate  will  be  stained  by  touching 
it;  (5.  A thin  piece  of  wood  that  slides  into  grooves,  cut 
from  th;  back  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  in  the  centre  of 
the  top  and  bottom,  to  separate  the  lenses.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  groove  into  which  the  back  shutter  falls  is 
deeper  than  this  groove,  or  the  light  would  pass  through  it. 
To  pack  the  plate-box  in  the  camera  this  thin  piece  of  wood 
(0)  and  the  piece  (5)  take  out. 

No.  2 case  is  11  inches  high,  5 long.  7 broad.  It  con- 
tains:— 7.  Box  containing  the  baths;  8.  Dark  chamber; 
9.  American  clip,  which  must  have  a strong  piece  of  india- 
rubber  round  it  to  make  it  clip  tightly.  Both  lenses  may 
also  be  packed  in  this  case,  or  one  may  be  carried  separately 
to  make  it  lighter.  The  lenses  are  double  combination,  and 
stops  for  them  of  different  diameters  may  be  carried  in  a 
small  pocket  at  the  side  of  No.  I case.  Two  small  pockets 
in  this  (No.  2)  case  contain  a small  bottle  of  collodion,  and 
separate  pieces  of  cloth  to  wipe  the  tops  of  the  baths  if  found 
wet  on  removing  the  covers.  Figure  1.  The  camera  (sec- 
tion). It  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  No.  1 case  when  in  use, 
the  portion  beyond  the  back  serving  to  screen  the  light  in 
focussing.  It  is  drawn  in  the  figure  as  in  use.  It  is  5j[ 
inches  long,  4£  high,  GJ  wide  (outside  measure),  made  ol 
J-inch  mahogany.  A cell  must  be  cut  out  at  the  top  of  the 
camera  across  the  width  for  the  projecting  piece  (4)  of  the 
dark  chamber  to  fit  into  ; it  should  be  5j  inches  long  and  jj 
wide,  and  the  centre  of  it  4}  inches  from  the  front  of  the 
camera;  the  raised  back  of  the  piece  of  wood  (5)  should 
come  exactly  under  the  centre  of  it.  The  camera  is  open  at 
the  back,  that  the  plate-box  may  pack  inside  it;  one-hali 
of  the  front  must  be  made  to  slide  in  after  its  lens  is  screwed 


My  lenses  are  three  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
The  plate-box  is  8j  inches  high  with  the  lid.  The 


into  it. 
centre. 

grooves  for  the  plates  must  not  come  beyond  3 inches  of  the 
top  of  the  bow,  that  the  wet  collodion  end  of  the  plates 
when  put  in  may  be  above  the  grooves,  and  not  be  rubbed 
at  the  edges;  it  is  made  to  contain  twelve  plates  (patent 
plate),  and  must  fit  inside  the  camera.  The  plates  are  7* 
inches  long  by  5|  wide,  and  must  be  scratched  across  3 
inches  from  each  end,  to  prevent  the  collodion  slipping. 
1 he  hox  for  the  baths  (fig.  2)  is  GJ,  inches  high  without  the 
lid,  7;[-  by  4|,  the  lid  to  fasten  with  hooks  It  has  two 
pieces  cut  out  at  the  bottom,  a 4, 
exactly  the  size  of  the  baths,  and  a 
false  bottom  inside,  which,  when 
the  box  is  reversed,  falls  down  on 
to  stops,  that  the  baths  when 
placed  in  their  respective  cells 
may  rest  on  the  false  bottom,  so 
that  the  tops  when  the  covers  are 
removed  may  be  exactly  level  with 
the  (then)  top  of  the  box,  the  box 
Fig.  2.  being  reversed.  The  baths  are  the 

water-tight  gutta-percha  (Burgess  and  Key’s),  and  are  4 
inches  deep,  Iths  oi'  an  inch  wide,  and  G long,  and  the  pro- 
jecting piece  ( b ) of  the  dark  chamber  must  exactly  fit  them. 
The  baths  and  covers  should  be  marked  S and  D,  and  the 
same  outside  the  box.  to  prevent  using  the  wrong  bath. 

The  dark  chamber,  fig  3 (section),  is  a box  made  of  deal 
(say  4 inch  thick).  The  back  and 
front  pieces  are  f).t  inches  wide,  the 
side  pieces  2 inches,  and  made  to 
screw  on  to  the  ends  of  the  back  and 
front  pieces ; all  are  4 inches  high, 
and  cut  out  at  the  bottom  as  at  a b, 
fig.  3,  so  that  when  put  together  they 
form  the  projection  (4)  to  fit  into  the 
cell  at  the  top  of  the  camera,  and 
also  to  tit  the  baths.  The  flange,  a, 
rests  on  the  camera  and  bath  box, 
and  helps  to  exclude  the  light.  Inside 
F‘S-  3-  the  box  at  (J  are  deep  grooves  cut  in 

the  thickness  of  the  wood  for  the  shutter  S to  slide  into,  to 
exclude  the  light  when  the  dark  chamber  is  out  of  the 
camera  or  bath  box.  The  centre  of  each  side  of  the  box 
(dark  chamber)  must  have  a V groove  fitted,  corresponding 
with  the  centre  of  the  cell  in  the  camera,  when  placed  in  it, 
for  the  plates  to  slide  in.  Covering  the  box  is  a black  silk 
bag  lined  with  yellow  silk,  which  must  be  long  enough 
beyond  the  top  of  the  box,  to  contain  the  plate  when  it  is 
drawn  up  and  rests  on  the  closed  shutter  S (see  fig.  3).  The 
lower  edge  of  that  part  of  the  box  which  goes  into  the  baths 
should  be  well  varnished  with  spirit  varnish,  or  covered 
with  a thin  layer  of  marine  glue;  the  grooves  also.  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows. 

Having  spread  on  the  ground  a square  of  the  black  glazed 
cloth  lined  with  white,  to  keep  all  the  apparatus  in  view, 
and  to  cover  it  in  case  of  rain  ; having  taken  out  the  plate- 
box,  I screw  the  camera  ou  to  the  tripod  stand  through  a 
hole  in  the  case;  then  slide  in  the  thin  piece  of  wood  (6), 
and  put  the  piece  (.'))  into  its  place,  screw  in  the  lenses, 
and  place  the  focussing  glass  through  the  cell  in  the  camera, 
so  that  the  back  of  it  touches  the  raised  back  of  (5). 
Having  focussed  the  object,  take  out  the  glass  and  slide 
in  the  back  shutter.  Then  take  the  baths  out  of  the  box, 
put  the  clamps  into  the  lid,  and  reverse  the  box.  The 
baths  are  then  put  into  their  respective  cells,  and  the  tops 
lightly  put  over,  to  protect  the  contents  from  dust.  Then 
take  a plate  from  the  plate-box,  and  sliding  it  into  fhe 
“dark  chamber”  (which  should  have  a mark  on  the  silk  to 
show  the  front),  Listen  it  with  the  clip  (9)  ; the  end  is  then 
pushed  out  of  the  chamber,  and  having  been  wiped  quite 
clean,  the  collodion  is  poured  on,  and  the  chamber  immediately 
placed  in  the  bath  S.  When  the  plate  is  sensitized  it  is 
drawn  up  and  the  shutter  closed.  Then,  placing  it  in  the 
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cut  or  cell  in  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  plate  is  pushed  down 
to  touch  the  back  of  the  piece  (5)  (which  can  be  felt) ; it  is 
then  exposed,  and  after  being  drawn  up,  and  the  shutter 
closed,  the  chamber  is  then  placed  in  the  hath  1).  When 
the  plate  is  developed,  which  should  be  almost  immediately 
if  the  baths  are  in  good  working  order,  especial  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  draw  it  up  again,  but  the  clip  must  be 
removed  and  the  chamber  taken  out  of  the  bath,  leaving 
the  plate  in  it.  If  found  not  sufficiently  developed  it  may 
be  returned  to  the  bath,  resting  the  top  against  the  plate 
to  keep  out  dust.  I find  no  prejudicial  change  takes  place 
after  development,  though  examined  in  the  sunlight  before 
fixing.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  fixed  with  the  hypo,  well 
washed,  and  returned  to  the  plate-box,  collodion  end  upwards. 
If  plenty  of  water  be  not  at  hand,  the  fixing  may  be  deferred, 
but  the  delevopcr  must  be  washed  off. 

The  collodion  used  should  have  been  iodized  some  time, 
as  it  gives  denser  negatives  than  fresh  collodion  ; two  drops 
of  pure  glycerine  should  be  added  to  each  ounce.  The 
silver  bath  should  consist  of  30  grains  fused  nitrate  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  bath  must  be  saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver  by  immersing  a plate  coated  on  both 
sides  with  freshly  iodized  collodion,  leaving  it  in  the  bath 
all  night.  The  developer,  30  grains  protosulphate  of  iron, 
4 grains  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  distilled  water.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  silver  bath  should  be  kept  strictly 
neutral.  If  at  all  acid  the  negatives  will  be  thin  and 

streaky.  It  should  be  tested  with  blue  litmus  pap  -r,  and 
if  found  to  redden  the  paper  it  must  be  neutralized  by 
adding  one  minim  of  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  distilled  water  to  each  ounce  of  the  bath,  or  less  if 
only  slightly  acid.  The  baths  must  be  filtered  till  quite 
clear.  Both  baths  should  be  filtered  occasionally,  and,  when 
going  any  distance,  the  liquids  might  be  carried  in  bottles 
holding  a couple  of  ounces  more  than  required  for  the  baths, 
which  should  not  be  filled  for  use  higher  than  will  cover 
the  scratch  across  the  plate,  otherwise  the  bottom  of  the  dark 
chamber  would  touch  the  liquid,  which  it  is  better  it  should 
not  do.  Both  ends  of  the  plate  may  be  made  available  by 
covering  the  finished  negative  with  gutta-percha  dissolved 
in  benzole,  care  being  taken  not  to  slide  the  clip  off  when 
removing  it. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  II. — Plbasant  Portraits  agaif. 

Ix  a former  article  I called  attention  to  the  smaller  number 
of  pleasant  portraits  produced,  to  those  of  an  opposite  kind, 
and  I enquired  why  such  was  the  case.  1 spoke  as  though 
1 thought  that  a really  pleasant  portrait  was  as  easily  pro- 
duced as  any  other;  but  I knew  better  all  the  time.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  wonder  is  that  so 
many  are  so  good  as  they  arc,  considering,  in  the  proper- 
sense,  all  the  real  difficulties.  One  thing  should  be  noted, 
hat  in  every  other  vocation,  before  a person  can  earn  his 
living  by  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  pass  through  a 
special  training  to  qualify  him  ; but  the  great  bulk  of 
photographers  have  passed  thiough  no  such  art-education  as 
their  confreres,  the  portrait  painters.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  the  art  itself  is  but  a recent  invention,  and 
that  in  its  highest  forms  itis  beset  with  difficulties  of  a nature 
more  perplexing  than  the  manipulationsof  a portrait  painter; 
and,  further,  that  these  difficulties  are  so  distracting  that, 
to  conquer  them,  the  mind  is  led  into  quite  another  channel 
than  that  of  art  culture.  If  it  were  necessary,  much  reason 
could  be  shown  why  failure  is  more  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  a photographer  than  a portrait  painter.  I do  not 
know  that  profit  would  result  from  such  examination,  and 
shall,  therefore,  pass  it  by.  I should  be  sorry,  however,  to 
offer  it  as  any  justification  or  palliation  of  failure. 

Commercially  and  artistically  the  educated  public  set  a 
very  low  estimate  on  the  labours  of  photographers;  and, 


perhaps,  in  the  main  they  are  right.  If  portrait  painting 
produce  no  better  results  tliau  photography,  it  would 
assuredly  be  estimated  accordingly  This  truth  can  never 
be  too  strongly  urged,  and.  if  properly  appreciated,  should  act 
as  a powerful  encourager  to  all  who  wish  to  rise  in  their  pro- 
fession. That  the  public  is  willing  to  encourage  the  art,  and 
pay  for  it.  no  better  proof  can  exist  than  the  possibility  of  men 
earning  their  daily  bread.  Despite  all  said  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  achieved  a certain  recognized  art  standard.  Prior  to  its 
existence  certain  forms  of  art  mini-tered  tothecraving  for  por- 
traiture; but  ivory  miniature  painting,  certain  kinds  of  chalk 
drawing,  water-colour  portraits,  and  ev :n  oil-painted  ones, 
have  received  a serious  check,  and.  except  in  their  highest 
forms,  have  been  almost  superseded  by  photography.  The 
taking  of  silhouette  profiles  is  practically  lost.  Apart  from  its 
economy,  if  our  art  weie  not  intrinsically  better  than  these 
other  forms,  it  would  not  have  permanently  displaced  them. 
Photography  has  passed  into  the  wants  of  civilization,  and 
become  one  of  them. 

Speaking  of  portraiture,  there  is  one  point  where  instruc- 
tion is  required  by  the  average  photographer.  I refer  to 
the  real  necessity  of  making  them  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
I am  as  well  aware  as  folks  generally  of  the  many  good  things 
required  in  producing  a perfect  portrait.  I know  that  it 
must  be  sharp  and  brilliant,  soft  and  clean  ; that  it  must  be 
artistically  posed,  so  as  to  conceal  the  defects,  and  display 
the  beauties;  and  that  all  this  must  becllected  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  sitter.  But,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  art,  there  must  be  a something  else  that 
is  scarcely  implied  in  the  above  conditions.  The  portrait 
must  be  pleasant.  Because  a portrait  is  shaip.  soft,  clear, 
and  well  arranged,  it  is  not  of  necessity  a satisfactory  one. 
Most  photographers  consider  that  it  owjht  to  be,  and,  if  not, 
that  it  is  not  their  fault.  In  the  early  days  of  the  art.  a 
‘•likeness”  was  nil  that  was  required,  and  whether  one 
ooked  savage,  wretched,  miserable,  or  silly,  was  a mere 
accident  for  which  the  sitter  must  take  the  responsibility. 
But  something  more  than  mere  “ likeness  ” is  necessary  now, 
and  something  more  than  mere  “ likeness  ” can  be  produced 
if  knowledge  and  care  be  used.  There  are  two  words, 
“character”  and  “expression,”  which  partly  convey  my 
meaning,  as  being  necessary  paits  in  a “ pleasant  portrait,” 
as  distinguished  from  a “ mere  likeness.”  How  often  is  the 
phrase  applied  to  a portrait,  “ Ye.-,  it  is  like  you,  but  there 
is  a different  look  about  the  face  to  your  usual  one.”  It  is 
clear  that  in  this  instance  the  absence  of  the  customary  ex- 
pression is  a serious  drawback  to  the  otherwise  good  like- 
ness. Another  frequent  comment  is  to  this  effect,  "The 
likeness  is  capital,  but  there  is  a something  about  it  different 
to  your  usual  style.”  In  this  latter  case,  some  error  in 
grasping  character  has  probably  occurred  ; if  a man  with  a 
stiff  and  haughty  carriage,  perhaps  he  has  been  requested 
to  sit  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  a position  his  friends  never 
see  him  unbend  to;  or,  it  may  be,  an  indolent,  lounging 
individual  is  made  to  sit  or  stand  bolt  upright,  thus  vio- 
lating all  the  elements  of  his  character.  In  cn  Hess  other 
ways  poiuts  of  character  may  be  seen  by  one  man  and  missed 
by  another,  and,  though  their  work  may  otherwise  be 
similar,  yet  one  will  command  far  more  success  than  the 
other. 

When  I thus  allude  to  “ expression  ” aud  “ character,”  as 
necessary  elements  for  consideration  in  producing  pleasant 
portraits,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I desire  grinning 
faces  or  striking  attitudes.  It  is  as  natural  to  look  grave 
as  to  smile,  to  sit  upright  as  to  lounge.  Considering  that 
everybody  has  varieties  of  expressions  and  attitudes,  and 
that  some  are  more  customary  than  others,  the  desirable 
point  is  to  make  the  proper  selection. 

“ But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  IIow  is  a photographer, 
when  he  sees  a man  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  suddenly 
to  seize  on  the  poiuts  of  his  character,  so  as  to  know  whether 
he  should  ask  him  to  smile  or  look  grave,  &c  ? ” I admit 
the  question  is  well  put,  and  that  I may  be  giving  advice 
that  is  difficult  to  follow.  I willingly  admit  the  difficulty, 
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but  not  the  impossibility.  My  immediate  purpose  is  to  ob- 
tain the  clear  recognition  that  there  is  more  required  in  the 
production  of  a perfect  portrait  than  the  narrow  concep- 
tions of  science  and  art — the  science  of  taking  a sharp  nega- 
tive, and  the  art  of  giving  a good  position.  I say  that  both 
these  may  be  present  in  a high  degree,  and  yet  the  portrait 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  general  world,  however  it 
may  be  to  the  photographer,  because  of  the  absence  of  this 
“ individuality  of  the  individual.”  As  there  is  a mind  as 
well  as  a body — an  inner  man  as  well  as  an  outer  man — I 
want  it  to  be  understood  that  something  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  photograph  than  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
clothes  of  the  sitter.  The  inner  man  moulds  the  outer  man, 
and  thus  proclaims  its  individuality,  and  this  I want  to  see 
exhibited.  If  photography  is  skilfully  handled,  it  can  be 
made  to  thus  express  it.  I wish  photographers  to  be  im- 
pressed with  this  important  fact.  It  will  aid  them  im- 
mensely in  doing  their  work,  and  make  their  work  more 
valuable  when  done.  It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
characteristic  expression  that  makes  the  difference  between 
the  perfect  portrait — the  real  presence — and  the  “ mere 
likeness.” 

To  acquire  the  power  of  thus  grasping  natural  character, 
professional  photographers  should  be  physiognomists ; many 
1 know  are,  and,  in  their  business,  they  have  their  reward. 
One  man  will  have  this  knowledge  almost  by  instinct,  while 
another  will  acquire  it  by  cultivation.  I believe  every  man 
who  is  successful  in  producing  pleasing  and  characteristic 
portraits  does  it  by  virtue  of  this  power.  Such  a man  is 
often  said  to  have  a secret.  Well,  I believe  it;  and,  further, 

1 believe  that  that  secret  is  locked  up  in  his  own  breast,  that 
it  belongs  to  him,  that  he  cannot  wholly  divulge  it,  that  he 
cannot  remove  or  escape  from  it,  and  for  this  sufficient 
reason — that  it  is  part  of  himself.  But  though  he  cannot  rid 
himself  of  it,  or  wholly  explain  it  to  another,  yet,  if  he  have 
inclination,  he  can  give  out  much  that  may  be  useful  to 
another,  and  thus  help  the  development  of  the  germ  of 
appreciation  of  natural  character  which  every  man  possesses. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  I know  of  no  such  school  of  life  as 
the  photographic  portrait  room.  The  man  of  law  may 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  deep  intricacies  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  foibles  of  our  weak  nature  ; the 
medical  man  may  see  deeply  into  the  poor  human  creature 
under  the  writhings  of  pain  and  the  prostration  of  disease; 
and  the  clergyman  may  witness  the  deep  throes  of  the 
wounded  and  crushed  human  heart ; but  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  seeing  the  ordinary  human  being  in  his  usual 
aspects,  I say  again,  I know  of  no  school  equal  to  the  pro- 
fessional photographer’s  portrait  room.  From  time  to  time 
I purpose  detailing  my  impressions  in  my  own  wayward 
manner;  “from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,”  just  as 
the  humour  suits,  I intend  to  speak  ; sometimes  from  the 
philosophic,  and  sometimes  from  the  photographic  point  of 
view  ; now  to  amuse,  and  again  to  instruct;  but  always 
with  the  endeavour  to  “ point  the  moral  ” while  striving,  in 
a gossiping  and  chatty  manner,  “ to  adorn  the  tale.” 


PRINTING  HITIIIN  THE  PAPER. 

BY  WM.  BLAIR. 

Tuf.  fear  that  carbon  prints  produced  by  any  of  the  transfer 
processes  should  leave  their  mounts  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  cement  used  to  hold  them  seems  to  have 
produced  a desire  in  some  quarters  that  the  print  should, 
if  possible,  be  obtaiued  within  the  paper,  and  not  upon  it  or 
cemented  to  it.  If  the  print  be  taken  photographically 
vpon  the  surface  of  the  pap  r,  and  in  immediate  contact  with 
it — such  as  is  the  case  with  my  turpentine  process,  with 
plain  or  unalbuminized  paper — then  1 should  imagine  that 
every  reasonable  security  is  offered  for  permanence,  and, 
indeed,  quite  equal  to  a print  within  the  paper.  As  ordin- 
ary paper  is  not  of  a nature  to  exclude  from  its  interior 


either  air  or  moisture,  I cannot  see  what  additional  security 
can  be  gained  by  imbedding  the  impression  within  the 
porous  body  of  the  paper ; indeed,  so  far  as  I am  myself 
concerned,  I am  not  prepared  to  give  a great  preference  to 
prints  taken  on  the  paperover  those  transferred  and  cemented. 
1 f a proper  cement  has  been  used,  and  the  transfer  has  been 
effected  with  ordinary  care,  I believe  that  various  good 
cements  will  be  found  about  as  permanent  as  the  paper  it- 
self, and  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Too  much  stress,  I think,  has  been  laid  on  some  carbon 
prints  having  been  known  to  leave  their  mounts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  fact  that  the  print  may  look  all  right  at 
the  time  of  production,  and  afterwards,  from  careless 
cementing,  fail  to  adhere,  introduces  a certain  element  of 
uncertainty  into  the  fate  of  all  carbon  prints  produced  by 
the  transfer  process,  and  gives  the  purchasing  public  a right 
to  look  for  careful  and  conscientious  work  in  this  parti- 
cular department  from  the  manufacturers  of  such  prints,  as 
any  defect,  if  it  exist,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  at  the 
time.  Prints  taken  on  or  in  the  paper  by  a process  in- 
volving that  as  a condition  of  the  manipulation  have,  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  a certain  advantage  : they  can  be  relied 
on,  whoever  is  the  maker. 

Now  where  is  the  advantage  of  producing  prints  within 
the  paper  over  those  produced  on  the  surface  ? 1 believe  they 
can  have  no  advantage  in  point  of  permanency,  and  I do  not 
know  what  advantage  they  can  possess  in  other  respects. 
Correct  theory,  I think,  is  against  them.  The  grain  of  tin; 
paper  comes  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  picture,  and  it 
does  not  dissolve  like  the  gelatinous  pigment  in  the  lights  : 
and  in  the  shadows  it  also  holds  its  place  as  a mixture  with 
the  pigment,  thereby  modifying,  to  some  extent,  the  purity 
of  the  shadows.  Even  in  silver  printing,  we  have  long 
known  that  a print  lost  its  brilliancy  by  sinking  into  the 
paper,  and  a long  continuous  series  of  efforts  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  picture  entirely  on  the  surface,  to  secure  depth 
and  richness  of  tone,  which  were  greatly  sacrificed  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  paper.  If  such  was  the  case  with  silver  print- 
ing, notwithstanding  that  the  very  grain  of  the  paper  par- 
took, in  that  case,  of  the  darkening  effect  of  the  other 
medium  or  menstruum  laid  upon  it — much  more  in  carbon 
printing,  where  the  picture  is  produced  by  the  solubility 
of  the  substance  used,  and  of  which  quality  the  paper  does 
not  partake,  does  it  appear  objectionable  to  good  results  to 
print  into  the  paper.  I have,  therefore,  long  ago  rejected 
the  idea  of  forming  carbon  prints  within  the  paper  as  wrong 
in  principle,  except  merely  for  transparencies , and  by  the 
use  of  a soluble  pigment,  and  have  chiefly  aimed  at  methods 
for  producing  the  picture  outside  the  paper,  so  that  the  in- 
soluble paper  should  form  no  part  of  what  was  really  the 
picture,  but  merely  stand  as  the  offset  for  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Bouncy,  I believe,  has  announced  a process  by  which 
the  prints  are  obtained  within  the  paper.  I have  not  seen 
any  specimens  by  this  process  ; and  when  I do,  it  is  possible 
I may  require  to  modify  the  above  theoretical  views,  but  I 
venture  them,  in  the  meantime,  notwithstanding. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  1 may  notice  a process 
which  it  appears  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Swan  some  two 
years  ago,  and  which  is  recalled  to  mind  in  an  article  in  this 
Journal  of  25th  June  last.  That  article  is  evidently  written 
by  a person  conversant  with  the  subject,  I would  almost 
venture  to  say  by  the  Editor  himself,  but  I have  no  right 
to  pry  into  secrets.*  I may  say,  however,  that  with  many 
of  the  general  views  expressed  in  that  article  I entirely  con- 
cur ; but  in  so  far  as  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  the  bitu- 
men process  of  Mr.  Swan,  noticed  in  that  article,  and  my 

* The  article  in  question  was  written  by  the  Editor.  In  all  cases  where 
an  article  appears  without  the  name  or  nom  de  plume  of  its  author,  such 
article  is  written  by  the  Editor  or  some  member  of  his  staff,  and  is,  there- 
fore, under  Editorial  responsibility  We  noticed  the  distinction  to  which 
Mr.  Blair  refers,  both  in  principle  and  result.  Mr.  Blair  has  very  clearly 
stated  in  his  pamphlet  the  principle,  and  we  had  results  of  both  methods 
before  us,  Mr.  Blair’s  print  being  on  the  surface  and  brilliant,  Mr.  Swan’s 
sunken  and  dull.  We  were,  however,  rather  noticing  the  analogy  that  did 
exist,  than  entering  into  a detailed  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
methods.— Ed. 
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cloth  process,  1 may,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  explain  that 
while  there  may  be  such  a lesetnblance  as  to  induce  a com- 
parison. there  'is  also  a grave  distinction,  which  the  writer 
failed  to  notice,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  notice,  unless  he  had  actually  wrought  my 
process. 

The  distinction  in  principle  is  simply  that  which  I have 
been  referring  to.  It  is  long  ago  since  I made  an  attempt, 
by  dissolving  blavk  sugar,  mixing  it  with  gelatine,  and 
pouring  it  into  unsized  paper,  to  get  a picture  in  the  paper 
by  sunning  on  the  one  side,  and  dissolving  from  the  other  ; 
but  I found  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  acted  like  a strong 
mixture  of  white  pigment,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  get 
depth  of  shade  without  keeping  the  material  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper  to  an  extent  to  defeat  the  object  I had  in 
view  ; and  there  were  other  difficulties,  connected  with  the 
washing  up.  &c.,  that  induced  me  to  drop  that  plan.  Mr. 
Swan's  suggestion  of  a textile  fabric  is  ol  the  same  nature  : 
it  was  fo  get  a picture  within  the  fabric.  The  method  I 
have  adopted  with  cloth  is  to  get  the  picture  entirely  upon 
it;  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that,  while  I am  developing, 
the  picture,  except  where  attached  at  the  edges,  swims 
entirely  free  of  the  cloth,  and  the  cloth,  indeed,  is  only  an 
easy  support  for  the  delicate  film  while  moving  it  about  or 
lifting  it  in  the  operation  of  washing.  Indeed,  unless  the 
cloth  be  very  open  in  the  texture,  the  most  part  of  the  dis- 
solving pigment  escapes  by  the  sides.  On  the  picture  being 
finally  developed,  it  is  always  a question  with  me  whether  I 
shall  let  it  remain  on  the  cloth,  or  mount  it  on  paper.  If 
it  is  a small  picture  and  possessing  no  peculiar  character- 
istics to  make  me  wish  to  preserve  it  on  the  cloth,  I lay  a 
hit  of  gelatinized  paper  in  a separate  basin  of  cold  water  ; I 
lift  the  picture  bodily  off  the  cloth,  and  I lay  it  down  on 
the  paper  in  the  water,  and  lift  the  two  together,  and  hang 
up  to  dry.  I have  sometimes  lifted  the  picture  and  allowed 
it  to  dry  without  any  support  either  from  cloth  or  paper ; 
hut,  from  its  tenderness,  it  is  apt  to  shrink  and  crumple  a 
little  in  drying. 

I mention  these  particulars  to  show  that  the  real  charac- 
teristics of  this  cloth -tissue,  and  process  in  connection  with 
it.  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  It  is  true  I have  indicated 
all  the  essential  particulars  of  it  in  my  description,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  practical  working  that  it  will  come  to  be  known 
whether  it  is  of  any  real  value. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  July,  1809. 


COST  OF  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tiib  recent  prosecution  of  Murnler  in  New  York,  and  the 
attention  which  his  proceedings  have  attracted,  lias  given 
rise  to  many  articles  in  the  American  press.  The  following 
amusing  jcu  d'esprit  appears  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  under 
the  signature  of  “ Corry  O'Lauus  ” : — 

1 went  the  other  day  to  the  photographer. 

He  lives  in  Fulton  Street.  I would  give  you  his  name 
and  address,  only  I am  afraid  he  might  not  like  it,  as  he  is 
a very  high  artist  ( Williamson  ?)  Keeps  at  the  top  of  the 
building. 

A young  lady  presided  over  a show-case  in  the  reception 
room  ; she  smiled  on  me  sweetly,  and  asked  me  what  I 
wished. 

I couldn’t  tell  her  all  I wished  at  that  moment,  hut  men- 
tioned that  I wanted  to  have  my  lineaments  transferred  to 
paper  by  the  subtle  and  ingenious  process  of  photography. 

Whereupon  she  told  mo  to  walk  upstairs,  which  I did. 

I was  received  by  the  artist,  who  smelt  like  a drug  store. 

Told  him  1 wanted  a picture. 

Says  he,  “ Will  you  have  it  with  or  without?” 

“ Couldn’t  you  take  it  within  ?”  says  I. 

” Excuse  me,”  said  he,  “ 1 mean  with  or  without  spirits?” 

“ I don’t  .mind  a little  spirits,”  said  1,  wishing  to  be 
sociable. 

“ ^ hat  spirit  would  you  like?”  says  he. 


“ Well,  I generally  take  Bourbon,  but  am  not  particular.” 
“ Pardon  me,  you  misapprehend.  I mean  disembodied 
spirits  : the  shade  of  a departed  relative  cast  upon  the  pic- 
ture in  a benign  attitude.” 

"Oh!  I see  now,”  said  I;  "you  are  a spirit  photo- 
graphist?” 

“ Well,  you  see,  the  thing  became  the  rarre,  and  we  had  to 
do  it  as  well  as  other  establishments.  All  in  the  spirit 
line  now." 

“ What  kind  of  spirits  do  you  keep?”  said  1. 

" All  kinds,”  said  he  ; " anything,  from  a grandmother  to 
an  infant,  aunts,  cousins,  distant  friends,  in  any  style.” 
“What  kind  of  spirits  are  most  in  demand?”  said  I, 
feeling  interested. 

“ Maternal  relatives  are  most  in  requisition,  then 
children.  Aunts  are  sometimes  called  for,  and  we  do  a few 
cousins.” 

“ Are  not  the  spirits  of  departed  wives  invoked  by  dis- 
consolate widowers?” 

‘‘We  have  never  had  a customer  of  that  kind  yet.” 
“What  kind  of  an  attendant  spirit  do  you  think  would 
become  me  in  a photograph?” 

"Something  light  and  cheerful  I should  recommend. 
How  would  you  like  a beautiful  young  lady  in  white — a 
youthful  idol— a remembrance  of  days  gone  by — quite  a 
poetical  conception — angelic  spirit — watching  fondly  over 
you,  etc.?” 

*■  That  would  be  nice,  but  I am  afraid  Mrs.  O’Lanus 
might  make  a row  about  it,  and  Sedilla  Ann,  if  she  got  the 
picture,  might  set  me  down  as  a gay  deceiver,  and  the  old 
folks  think  I wasn’t  a safe  person  to  have  around.  I'd 
rather  have  that  spirit  in  a separate  picture.” 

“ Well,  then,  try  something  venerable — a grandmother. 
Had  a grandmother,  I presume?” 

“ I have  heard  so.” 

" You  don’t  recollect  the  old  lady  ? Well,  all  the  better; 
the  likeness  will  give  the  better  satisfaction.  I’eople  who  have 
too  distinct  a recollection  of  the  departed  are  sometimes 
hard  to  please.  Had  a gentleman  here  yesterday  who 
wanted  to  be  taken  with  his  wife’s  aunt.  He  tried  our 
whole  assortment  of  spirits  without  suiting  him.  Asked 
him  what  peculiarity  in  his  wife's  aunt  he  missed.  He 
said  she  always  wore  spectacles,  and  none  of  our  spirits 
were  so  attired.  Assured  him  that  spirits  in  the  otlu  r 
sphere  didn’t  need  spectacles,  and  never  wore  them.  But  lie 
insisted  that  his  wife’s  aunt  did,  that  she  could  not  see  a 
hay-stack  at  three  paces  without  them.” 

“ Docs  it  cost  any  more,”  said  I,  “ to  be  be  taken  with  a 
spirit  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “spirits  are  hard  to  take;  have  to  use 
expensive  preparations  on  the  plate,  and  pay  an  artist  to 
touch  them  up.  Have  to  charge  twice  as  much  as  plain 
photographs.” 

I concluded  to  be  taken  without. 

Asked  the  artist  about  the  group  and  my  dog  Mulligan. 
He  objected  to  dogs  as  degrading  to  high  art,  but  said 
he  would  take  Mulligan  at  the  same  rate  as  a grown-up 
person. 

Mrs.  O'Lauus  thinks  as  Sedilla  Ann  don’t  know  tl  at  we 
have  got  a dog — we  had  only  had  Mulligan  a little  while — 
she  will  be  satisfied  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  we  will 
save  fifty  cents  to  buy  a geranium  bush.” 


COLLODIO-CIILORIDE  TRANSFER  PROCESS. 

BY  CHARLES  DURAND. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  printing  collodio-chloride  pic- 
tures on  one  substance  and  transferring  them  to  another  is, 
that  the  paper  upon  which  the  pictures  are  printed,  ami 
which  has  been  saturated  with  the  hyposulphite  solution 
and  its  compounds,  is  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  the  film  con- 
taining the  image  is  removed  to  pure  paper  or  cardboard, 
thereby  giving  much  greater  probability  of  permanency. 
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The  first  operation  is  to  coat  thick  Rive  paper  with  a 
varnish  of  iiulia-rubber  in  benzoic.  The  solution  must  be 
of  sufficient  consistency  to  prevent  the  sensitive  collodion 
from  penetrating  in  patches,  which,  if  the  layer  be  too  thin, 
it  is  liable  to  do.  When  the  india-rubber  has  dried,  the 
paper  should  he  coated  with  eollodio-chloride  of  a powdery 
nature,  containing  to  each  ounce  ft  grain  and  a half  of 
chloride  calcium,  eight  grains  nitrate  silver,  one  grain 
citric  acid,  and  four  drops  of  glycerine. 

The  sensitive  collodion,  if  properly  prepared,  will  be 
found  to  print  with  remarkable  brilliancy  upon  the  india- 
rubber  surface,  and  after  the  print  has  been  toned,  fixed, 
and  washed — which  operations  it  will  pass  through  without 
the  slightest  dange-  of  the  film  either  blistering  or  leaving 
the  paper — it  should  be  left  in  the  water  until  the  opera- 
tor is  ready  for  mounting  it  upon  the  card,  which  may  bo 
done  in  the  following  manner. 

Coat  the  card  upon  one  side  with  a solution  of  gelatine 
to  which  a little  glycerine  has  been  added,  and,  when  dry, 
dip  both  the  card  and  the  print,  one  in  each  hand,  into  a 
vessel  of  clean  water,  and  bring  the  surfaces  together,  so  as 
to  prevent  air-bubbles.  The  print,  which,  before  toning, 
should  have  been  cut  to  the  proper  size,  is  now  easily 
adjusted  upon  the  card,  and  may  be  placed  upon  a shelf  to 
dry  spontaneously.  It  is  a good  plan  to  mount  the  prints 
in  the  evening,  and  they  will  then  be  dry  by  the  following 
morning.  The  pictures  should  then  be  rolled,  anil  the 
india-rubber  paper  afterwards  moistened  with  benzole,  when 
it  is  easily  stripped  off.  leaving  the  film  with  the  picture 
beautifully  recessed  in  the  cardboard.  The  film  may  also 
be  transferred  in  the  same  manner  to  wood,  or  to  almost  any 
other  surface. 

o 

pljotoiinjjbic  prin ting  in  Sillier. 

DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEV. 

Chapter  2. — Salomon  Prints.* 

When  an  effort  is  made  to  produce  a Salomonesque  print 
from  a negative  which,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  printing, 
is  incapable  of  yielding  such  result,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  modification  required  demand*  correct  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  its  execution  ; without  these  it  were  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  printer  to  expend  time  and  labour  on  a 
work  which  cannot  but  turn  out  a wretched  failure  if  any 
mark  of  unskilful  treatment  is  registered  on  the  finished 
picture.  Assuming,  however,  that  all  my  readers  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications,  I shall  at  once  proceed  with 
practical  details  by  selecting,  as  a fitting  example,  a 12  b)’  10 
negative  received  very  recently  from  a customer,  and  from 
which  I hope,  ere  these  lines  appear  in  type,  to  produce  a 
Salomonesque  print  for  the  inspection  ot  our  esteemed 
Editor,  who,  doubtless,  will  report  thereon  in  due  course. f 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  negative  in  question  is 
quite  incapable  of  producing  a Salomon  print  without  the 
aid  of  dodging  being  called  into  requisition.  To  speak  the 
plain  truth,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  author  of  the 
negative  has  never  seen  a Salomon  print,  nor  has  he  ever 
dreamed  that  the  production  of  suclr  a print  from  his  nega- 
tive is  possible.  Eh  lien,  nous  verrons  ; and  whilst  waiting 
to  see,  I shall  endeavour  to  convey  some  description  of  the 
negative,  together  with  the  modus  operandi  to  be  adopted 
in  my  efforts  to  procure  the  desired  result. 

The  negative  is  a well-exposed  one;  its  degree  of  inten- 
sity l class  as  medium  ; the  range  of  tone  is  contracted,  and 
pitched  in  too  low  a key  to  produce  those  sparkling  touches 
of  highest  lights  which  give  vigour  to  a picture  and  pre- 
sent evidence  that  a master  hand  has  worked  out  the  corn- 


* i^ontinuert  from  p.  SOS. 

t The  print  sent  is  rich  anil  vigorous,  possessing  miny  of  the  chracter- 
stics  which  distinguish  M.  Salomon’s  prints. — Kn. 


position.  I might,  however,  sum  up  the  merits  of  the 
negative  now  before  me  by  describing  it  as  one  of  average 
quality,  taken  by  a photographer  of  average  ability,  whose 
departure  from  artistic  rule  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
average  of  error.  I therefore  take  it  as  a fair  subject  to 
operate  upon,  and  shall  proceed  to  test  its  capabilities  prac- 
tically by  striking  oft  proof  the  first.  The  resulting  print 
is  jest  such  an  one  as  might  be  expected  from  a fully-exposed 
but  rattier  flat  negative  : the  eyes  appear  dull  anil  “ fishy,” 
the  head  lacks  force  and  roundness.  My  first  effort  must 
therefore  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  defects  alluded 
to  by  applying,  where  needed,  a few  decided  touches  with 
Indian  ink.  This  operation  is  intended  to  give  light  to 
the  eyes,  breadth  to  the  forehead,  and  relief  to  the  heavily 
cast  features;  and,  to  effect  further  improvement,  a few 
neatly  applied  strokes  of  the  brush  will,  1 think,  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flowing  hair. 

Having  completed  thus  far,  I proceed  to  strike  off  proof 
number  two,  which  suggests  one  or  two  alterations  of  a minor 
character,  that  are  soon  executed.  And  now  for  a fair  start 
in  an  effort  to  produce  a print  as  nearly  approaching  the 
Salomonesque  as  the  materials  I have  to  work  upon  will 
admit  of. 

First,  I have  to  bear  in  mind  that  I require  a print  of  far 
greater  vigour  than  either  of  the  test  prints  before  me, 
which  were  printed  upon  paper  sensitized  after  the  ortho- 
dox fashion,  viz.,  “ live  minutes’  floating,  if  you  please.” 
The  necessity  must  plead  excuse  if,  for  once,  1 become  rashly 
heterodox,  anil  float  the  paper  ten  minutes  in  lieu  of  five. 
My  motives  for  departing  from  established  rule  I shall  ex- 
plain in  my  next  chapter  ; at  present  we  have  only  to  imagine 
the  paper  sensitized,  dry,  and  placed  in  close  contact  with 
the  negative  iu  the  priming-frame.  On  glancing  over  nry 
proof  prints,  I find  that  the  shadows  lack  depth  ; I there- 
fore commence  the  printing  in  a subdued  light.  “ Whyso?” 
Because  the  kind  of  light  described  will  penetrate  the  most 
transparent  parts  of  the  negative,  hut  cannot  pierce  through 
the  semi-opacity  which  represents  the  highest  lights  and 
middle  tints  of  the  picture. 

Whilst  the  printing  progresses,  I shall  fill  up  the  moments 
of  leisure  by  cutting  out  a mask  from  one  of  the  proof  prints. 
This  operation  consists  of  cutting  out  the  image  from  the 
background  neatly  with  a penknife  or  small  pair  of  scissors. 
The  mask  so  obtained  I place  in  the  suit  to  darken,  and 
directly  afterwards  I examine  the  printing  progress,  and  find 
the  shadows  have  reached  a depth  sufficient  to  suit  present 
purposes,  which  event  makes  it  requisite  that  I at  once  move 
the  frame  iuto  a stronger,  yet  still  diffused,  light,  where  I 
allow  it  to  remain  until  the  printing  is  complete  up  to  stage 
the  first.  On  removal  from  the  frame,  the  appearance  of  the 
print  would  cause  non-experience  to  exclaim,  “ A case  of 
| roasting,  most  certainly!”  Why  think  you  so?  “Only 
! look  at  the  overdone  face,  and  you  have  your  answer.” 
Again,  how  so?  “Because  it  is  over-printed  and  done 
brown.”  Nothing  of  the  kind  the  appearance  of  over- 
printing is  due  to  lightness  of  the  background.  When  I 
cause  light  to  become  dark  you  will  then  find  cause  to 
alter  your  verdict,  and  you  will  learn  the  curious  fact  that 
man  might  see,  yet  not  perceive  ; that  eyes  do  not  at  all  times 
convey  to  the  mind  correct  impressions,  as  was  fully  proved 
in  the  case  of  M.  Salomon’s  prints,  which  were  made  the 
subjects  of  much  erroneous  criticism.  “The  faces  are  so 
like  alabaster  ; surely  ordinary  paper  cannot  show  a face  so 
white.”  Wrong;  the  paper  on  which  I now  write  would  be 
like  the  driven  snow  in  comparison  with  the  whites  so  falsely 
judged  of.  The  faces  of  M.  Salomon’s  portraits  are  white 
only  by  force  of  contrast,  anil  it  is  an  effort  to  produce  a 
similar  degree  of  contrast  which  induces  me  to  place  so  care- 
fully on  my  imitatiou  print  the  mask  I recently  prepared. 
This  mask,  when  a single  copy  only  is  required,  I secure 
temporarily  with  flat  weights  ; but  when  a number  of  copies 
are  required,  the  better  plan  is  to  paste  the  mask  on  to  a 
piece  of  glass  somewhat  larger  than  the  picture  to  be  ope- 
rated upon.  On  examination,  I find  that  the  image  is  lighted 
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from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture.  If,  therefore.  I 
would  steer  clear  of  an  Incongruity,  the  graduated  play  of 
lifht  and  shade  must  proceed  from  the  same  side  of  the  pic- 
ture as  the  image  is  illumined.  To  produce  the  desired 
effect,  I tear  out  roughly  a brown-paper  mask,  with  which  l 
cover  up  such  portions  of  the  background  as  are  intended 
to  remain  light,  leaving  bare  and  exposed  to  light  those 
parts  that  need  printing  very  deep.  The  printing  is  con- 
ducted in  a diffused  light,  and  I keep  a sharp  eye  on  the 
work,  and  move  ihe  brown  paper  from  time  to  time,  to  avoid 
anything  that  approaches  to  an  abrupt  outline.  By  gently 
moving  the  paper  as  described,  the  masked  image  is  at  length 
reached,  which  circumstance  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
critical  portion  of  our  operations,  and  success  or  failure 
depends  on  skilful  handling  and  watchful  attention.  1 now 
turn  the  print  completely  around,  at  short  intervals,  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  silver  paper  mask  face  to  face  with  the  direct 
light,  and  am  at  length  rewarded  with  the  success  winch,  as 
a rule,  follows  the  practice  of  patience  and  perseverance. 

At  this  stage  of  our  proceedings,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  once  dark  face  has,  by  force  of  contrast,  been  made  to 
appear  light.  Had  I in  the  onset  printed  the  image  to  suit 
the  backgtound,  on  darkening  the  background  the  image 
would  appear  washy  and  flat ; but,  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  licence  given  by  contrasts,  I have  secured  an  amount 
of  detail  which,  under  different  treatment,  would  have  been 
partially  lost.  Should  any  portion  of  the  background  or 
image  need  further  printing,  I replace  the  mask  and  proceed 
as  before.  To  cut  a long  story  short,  the  print  completed, 
I set  it  aside  for  toning.  But  ere  I refer  further  to  toning 
matters,  I might  just  remark,  with  reference  to  M.  Salomon's 
practice,  that  in  the  production  of  his  much  admired  back- 
grounds, he  frequently  has  recourse  to  the  dodging  I have 
endeavoured  to  describe  : canopies  and  screens  might  serve 
him  at  times,  but  my  eyes  serve  me  untruly  if,  in  the  majority 
of  his  pictures,  they  have  failed  to  detect  the  traces  of  after 
dodges.  I shall,  however,  have  occasion  to  speak  further 
of  this  subject  anon. 

To  tone  a Salomonesque  print  a non-bleaching  gold  bath 
should  be  used.  Emphatically  I repeat  an  explanation  that 
I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  given  : the  reduced 
silver  of  which  the  print  is  composed  is  the  souice  from 
whence  warmth  of  colour  must  be  derived.  The  deposit  of 
gold  acts  as  a glaze  to  subdue  or  totally  conceal  the  real 
colour  beneath.  Chlorine,  if  present  iu  sufficient  quantity, 
will  attack  the  reduced  silver,  and  thus  destroy  the  base  of 
the  picture,  which  no  superstructure  of  deposited  gold  will 
restore.  A strong  deposit  of  gold  causes  a black  tone.  The 
happy  medium  is  needed  to  produce  a Salomonesque  effect, 
and  to  secure  that  medium  it  would  be  wise  to  tone  the 
ordinary  day’s  work  before  immersing  the  Salomon  prints 
into  the  toning  fluid. 

In  concluding  the  remarks  that  a limited  amount  of  time 
permits  me  to  offer,  l would  observe  that,  having  described 
the  treatment  required  by  a negative  of  medium  intensity, 
there  remain  to  be  added  some  comments  on  the  matter  of 
printing  from  stroug  and  feeble  negatives.  With  those  sub- 
jects 1 must  deal  in  the  pages  of  another  number  ; at  pre- 
sent, time  compels  me  to  write 

( To  be  continued.) 


damped,  has  prevented  any  number  of  impressions  being 
taken  from  it.  Where  this  property  is  used  to  transfer  to 
stone,  a great  deal  ot  sharpness  and  delicacy  is  lost. 

The  prints  exhibited  by  Tessie  du  Malay  during  the  Paris 
Exhibition  were  certainly  very  tine,  but  it  transpired  that 
but  a small  number  of  impressions  could  be  obtained  with- 
out a fresh  plate  being  prepared  a'~ter  every  few  proofs. 
This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  rough  action  the  gelatine  is 
exposed  to  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  press,  which  would, 
I imagine,  soon  break  up  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  Again, 
where  an  elastic  medium  is  use  1 to  give  an  equal  pressure, 
the  same  result  would  follow. 

The  method  by  which  I propose  to  obviate  these  difficulties 
I will  now  explain.  For  my  process  of  photo  relief  print- 
ing I had  to  invent  a special  press,  in  which  two  absolutely 
true  surfaces  of  glass  could  be  brought  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  a uniform  and  perfectly  true  pressure  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  what  was  placed  between  them,  and  that 
when  that  pressure  was  once  adjusted,  the  same  could  be 
regularly  obtained.  Now,  what  I propose  to  do  is  to  apply 
my  press,  or  a slight  modification  of  it,  to  the  photo-litho- 
graphic process  of  Poitevin,  and  1 think  by  this  means  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  impressions  may  be  obtained  than 
have  been  hitherto  ; and  as  so  much  more  delicate  a pressure 
can  he  given,  much  finer  impressions  would  result. 

To  proceed,  a sheet  of  patent  plate-glass  should  he  evenly 
coated  on  a levelling-stand  with  a thin  solution  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate,  and,  when  dry,  exposed  under  a negative. 
This  plate  may  be  kept  for  a considerable  time  before  using, 
as,  although  it  would  become  partially  insoluble,  its  other 
properties  remain  intact.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is  placed 
on  the  bottom  plate  of  the  press,  which  has  a universal 
motion,  and  when  the  top  plate,  which  has  a plate-glass 
surface,  is  brought  down  on  it  and  bolted,  the  bottom  oae  is 
raised  by  means  of  a screw  underneath  until  its  every  sur- 
face touches  the  top  plate  of  glass,  and  is  then  permanently 
fixed  in  that  position. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  damping,  inking,  &c.,  are 
carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  The  paper  is  laid  on  the 
inked  surface  and  the  top  plate  brought  down  on  it,  the 
thin  film  of  gelatine  having  just  that  fine  amount  of  elas- 
ticity necessary. 

For  delicate  subjects— such  as  portraits,  &c. — a fine  sur- 
face and  uniform  paper  is  necessary.  This  method,  as  will 
be  seen,  possesses  no  novelty  beyond  the  application  of  a 
special  press,  by  which  much  liner  proofs,  and  in  much 
greater  numbers,  can  be  obtained  than  has  hitherto  been 
done. 


CorrcsgautinuE. 


SILVER  PIPPERS  FOR  GLASS  BATHS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  protecting  glass  baths  from 
breakage  by  glass  dippers,  I wish  to  say  that  if  your  corre- 
spondent C.  W.  Smartt,  and  any  others  who  use  glass 
dippers,  were  to  employ  those  made  of  silver  wire,  of  about 
one  eighth  to  three-sixteenths  in  diameter,  and  of  this  shape — 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  PRINTING  PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHS. 

BY  WALTER  B.  WOODBURY. 

Sixce  the  discovery  of  Poitevin  that  an  exposed  film  of 
bichromatcd  gelatine,  when  damped,  might  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a lithographic  stone,  and  impressions 
taken  in  printing-ink,  numerous  have  been  the  suggestions 
for  utilizing  this  principle;  but  where  the  printing  has 
been  done  irom  the  gelatine  itself,  and  in  the  ordinary  litho-  i 
graphic  press,  that  substance,  from  its  very  nature,  when  I 


(length  according  to  bath),  they  would  obtain  the 
advantages  : — 

The  impossibility  of  breaking  the  glass  bath 


following 
with  the 
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dipper,  exceeding  lightness,  aud  improbability  of  being 
themselves  destroyed. 

Possibly  some  might  think  that  the  copper  in  the  silver 
wire  would  exercise  an  injurious  action  on  the  bath  ; but,  as 
is  well  known  to  anyone  slightly  conversant  with  chemistry, 
such  could  not  be  the  c ise  ; and  after  having  used  them  for 
the  last  three  years,  my  experience  leads  me  to  prefer  them 
to  any  description  of  dipper. 

The  probable  expense  might  prevent  some  persons  using 
them,  but  for  a bath  which  will  take  12  by  10  plates  the 
price  is  only  about  15s.,  and  I consider  the  advantages 
gained  more  than  counterbalance  the  cost.  -I  am,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  W.  L.  S. 

Plumstcad,  July,  1809. 

GELATINE  IN  THE  PRINTING  RATH. 

Dear  Sir. — I notice  in  the  “ Echoes  ” of  last  month  that 
your  genial  contributor,  the  “ Old  Photographer,”  has  done 
me  the  honour  of  echoing  my  words,  but,  in  his  own 
courteous  way,  he  refuses  to  endorse  the  idea  that  seeretive- 
ness  forms  any  part  of  M.  Salomon's  character.  I have 
hitherto  been  led  to  believe  that  when  practical  experience 
forces  upon  us  a correct  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
we  find  in  the  “ wake  ” of  time  a mirror  wherein  we  see  our 
former  selves — generous,  it  may  be,  yet  trusting  fools.  But 
the  strong  faith  exercised  by  the  "Old  Photographer”  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  his  view  of  human  nature  is  most  fre- 
quently taken  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  If  such  be 
the  case,  the  practice  does  honour  to  his  aged  heart,  but  I 
fear  that  conclusions  reached  through  a rosy  medium  scarce 
approach  the  reality.  Probably  the  stern  battle  of  life  I 
have  been  engaged  in  has  made  me  suspicious,  possibly 
somewhat  misanthropic;  at  all  events,  I religiously  believe 
that — 

The  charm  of  truth  is  oft  impressed 
On  words,  by  caution,  half  expressed : 

The  “he’ms”  and  “lia's”  truly  betoken 
That  the  better  half  remains  unspoken. 

Apropos  of  the  above,  I am  tempted  to  translate  into  plain 
English  a mot  I have  just  heard,  having  reference  to  M. 
Salomon’s  late  visit  to  England,  and  which  was  spoken  by 
a foreign  artist  of  world-wide  fame,  who  is  said  to  be  an 
old  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  great  French  master. 
Briefly,  the  story  may  be  rendered  thus — 

He  told  them  part,  but  far  from  all ; 

His  words  were  brief,  his  teaching  small ; 

In  short,  lie  told  them  nothing  more 
Than  what  to  most  was  known  before. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  point  which  brings  me  at  issue 
with  my  venerable  confrere,  1 (as  a preliminary  observation) 
would  just  remark  that  I have  no  further  interest  in  the 
matter  disputed  than  I derive  from  a desire  to  elucidate 
truth  ; aud,  as  a first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  my 
wish,  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  ask  your  kind  intervention 
and  assistance  ; and,  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  charity  1 ask 
you  to  engage  in,  I enclose,  for  your  inspection,  the  experi- 
mental examples  alluded  to  in  my  article  on  Salomon  prints, 
and  I must  beg  of  you  to  examine  narrowly  that  portion  of 
the  print  to  which  my  name  is  appended,  for  there  you  will 
perceive  indications  of  the  pictures  having  been  partially 
removed,  as  if  an  upper  stratum  of  reduced  silver  had  been 
stripped  oft  the  albumen  surface.  I think  that  when  you 
have  duly  considered  the  matter  to  which  your  attention 
is  solicited,  you  will  scarce  hesitate  to  join  with  me  in  the 
belief  that  a seventy-grain  batli  and  ordinary  albuminized 
paper  could  not — cannot — produce  the  peculiar  defect  pre- 
sented by  the  print  I ask  you  to  examine. 

I have  experimented  in  every  variety  of  silver  printing  as 
extensively,  probably,  as  any  man  living  ; and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that,  with  ordinary  treatment,  to 
produce  such  an  effect  as  that  1 have  specially  pointed  out, 
would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  extreme  improba- 


bility, if  not  an  actual  impossibility.  I could  produce  a 
similar  result  in  a variety  of  ways ; but  with  albumen  paper 
and  a silver  bath — both  pure  and  simple — never!  I have 
produced  a similar  effect  when  a mucilaginous  substance  has 
been  added  to  the  silver  bath,  also  when  I have  applied  a 
sensitive  layer  of  wax,  starch,  gelatine,  or  dilute  albumen 
as  an  extra  coating  to  the  paper;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
under  usual  conditions  and  treatment,  I have  never  met  with 
a defect  bearing  any  unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  stripped- 
off  appearance  now  in  question.  Such  being  the  case,  1 
cannot  but  conclude  that  M.  Salomon  either  keeps  his 
method  of  printing  a profound  secret,  or  he  described  the 
whole  to  those  who  knew  just  enough  of  the  French 
language  to  misconstrue  the  explanation  they  received. 
Speaking  personally,  I incline  to  the  former  belief,  although 
I fully  admit  M.  Salomon's  right  to  retain  what  does  not 
make  his  productions  a whit  the  less  perfect  and  beautiful 
tor  being  a secret.  Frenchmen  are  proverbially  a very 
secretive  people,  and  if  the  remark  will  add  force  to  my 
argument,  I would  quit  the  subject  of  M.  Salomon  by 
remarking  that  no  comment  offered  by  the  “Old  Photo- 
grapher ” is  capable  of  showing  that  the  great  French  photo- 
grapher is  exempt  from  the  general  failing. 

In  conclusion,  a word  or  two  with  reference  to  my  old 
friend  and  knight  of  the  gelatine  bath,  Mr.  Palmer,  to  whom 
I address  the  following  query : Can  a man  be  anxious  to 
father  a principle  which  his  efforts  are  put  forth  to  con- 
demn? Had  l been  desirous  of  claiming  parentage  to 
the  gelatine  bath,  I would  not  have  denounced  the  bantling 
I felt  anxious  to  father  anil  protect.  Ere  Mr.  Palmer  had 
written  about  gelatine,  1 had  experimented  in  a parallel 
direction.  When  Dir.  Palmer  entered  the  field  and  fore- 
stalled m-,  I fcL  much  pleasure  in  testing  his  method,  and 
subsequently,  with  my  pen,  in  crediting  him  with  the 
method  at  its  fullest  value.  I would  just  remind  Mr.  Palmer 
that  if  I,  for  example,  felt  so  morbidly  sensitive  in  claiming 
my  rights,  I should  be  compelled  to  keep  a clerk  to  write 
expostulatory  epistles.  But  when  a man  is  wedded  to  a 
hobby,  the  pleasure  derived  from  its  pursuit  renders  com- 
paratively valueless  the  applause  which  minds  less  absorbed 
are  wont  to  crave  after. 

Trusting,  Mr.  Editor,  the  length  of  this  epistle  will  not 
tempt  you  to  pull  forward  “ Betty’s  basket,”  or  induce  you 
to  think  about  scissors,  I conclude  by  subscribing  myself 
as  yours  faithfully,  W.  T.  Bovey. 

[The  examples  sent  by  our  correspondent  consist  of  two 
parts  of  a picture  printed  together  on  different  samples  of 
paper  from  one  negative.  That  marked  with  our  corespond- 
ent’s name  is  rich  in  the  blacks,  but  colder,  weaker,  and  less 
rosy  in  the  half-shadows  and  half-lights  than  in  the  other 
half  on  M.  Salomon's  paper.  To  what  cause  this  is  due  we 
are  unable  to  say.  The  examples  in  question  are  calculated 
strongly  to  confirm  our  correspondent’s  view,  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  are  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  frank, 
unequivocal  statement  made  to  ourselves  by  M.  Salomon,  to 
the  effect  that  he  used  a simple  15  per  cent,  silver  bath,  was 
made  in  other  than  good  faith. — Ed.] 


PERSPECTIVE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I am  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  you  with  a rather 
long  list  of  errata  to  my  paper  on  this  subject,  caused, 
doubtless,  by  my  bad  writing. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Brighton,  July  5th,  1869.  Amateur. 

Page  281,  column  1,  line  22,  for  produces  read  produced  > 
page  306,  column  1,  bottom  line,  for  .1/.  Campagne  read  M- 
Cassagne  ; page  307,  column  1,  line  18,  for  CSH  read  OSH ; 
line  30,  for  through  read  though,  for  by  read  be  ; column  2, 
line  2,  for  dfc  read  dec  ; page  320,  column  1,  line  21,  for  one 
end  read  the  ends ; line  32.  after  picture  add  and  all  points 
in  the  horizontal  line  will  be  displaced  towards  the  cadre  ; 
column  2,  line  18,  for  screw  read  screen  ; page  296,  diagram, 
fig.  4,  on  the  left  of  second  horizontal  line,  for  P"  read  F, 
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on  the  left  of  third  horizontal  line,  for  C read  G ; fig.  5,  on 
tho  lower  horizontal  line,  second  letter  from  the  right,  for  c 
read  c ; page  320,  tig.  7,  horizontal  liue  beginning  from  the 
left,  for  D <T  F f B read  D d FfB. 


KEEPING  COFFEE  PLATES  AFTER  EXPOSURE. 

Sir, — I should  feel  ranch  obliged  to  those  photographers 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  coffee  dry  plates  if 
they  would  kindly  state  what  they  have  found  to  be  their 
keeping  powers  after  exposure.  I have  used  them  a good 
deil,  and  have  found  them  to  answer  exceedingly  well  with 
development  not  delayed  beyond  two  or  three  days  or  a 
week  ; hut  I have  been  much  disappointed  in  the  result 
after  a longer  period. — I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Morgan-. 

2,  Berkeley  Square.,  Bristol,  July  3rd,  1809. 


MR.  DURANDS  PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  ALBU- 
MINIZED PAPER. 

Mr*  Dear  Sir, — In  my  last  record  of  the  month's  photo- 
graphic echoes,  I referred  to  some  experiments  I had  made 
with  a p rmanent  sensitive  albuminized  paper.  I find  that 
a curious  error  has  occurred  in  the  printed  statement  of  my 
remarks.  I am  made  to  say  that  “ I have  tried  a sample  of 
Dr.  Diamond’s  permanent  sensitive  albuminiznl  paper.” 
Now  as,  among  the  many  important  contributions  which 
Dr.  Diamond  has  made  to  the  art,  I have  never  heard  that 
the  preparation  of  sensitive  albuminized  paper  with  keeping 
properties  was  one,  the  sentence  does  an  injustice  to  Dr. 
Diamond  ; and  as  Mr.  Charles  Durand  is  the  manufacturer 
of  the  paper  to  which  I referred,  a still  more  serious  injustice 
is  done  to  him,  especially  as  I had  the  pleasure  of  testifying 
to  the  great  excellence  of  the  paper  in  question.  Under 
Bitch  circumstances,  I think  you  will  not  object  to  correct 
the  error,  although  it  involves  inserting  a letter  from  me  in 
excess  of  the  mouthly  contribution  to  which  I am  so  sternly 
restricted. — Yours  obediently,  Tue  Old  Photographer. 

THOTO  CRAYONS. 

Mv  Dear  Sir, — Although  I do  not  think  Mr.  0.  Sarony 
has  any  legal  claim  to  his  patent,  yet  I do  think  we  ought 
t>  be  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  suggestion  ; and  to 
rIiow  him  I am  so,  I shall  purchase  To  worth  of  his 
“ hatched  " backgrounds,  as  I anticipate  a brisk  business  in 
photo-crayons. 

I tried  on:  on  Friday,  and  showed  it  to  some  of  my  cus- 
t nners,  who  were  so  pleased  \\  ith  it  that  I got  orders  for  four 
of  them  in  the  same  day. 

I procured  from  a brother  photo  a few  of  the  backs,  and 
hope  I shall  require  a large  number;  but  my  object  in 
writing  is  to  ask  you  how  we  shall  produce  different  tones. 
I thiuk  the  tones  rather  too  black.  I use  the  Eburneum 
developer. — Yours,  Photo  Professional. 

July  hth,  1869. 

[We  have  already  shown  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr. 
Sarony  is  entitled  to  his  patent,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
some  one  to  show  that  the  same  thing  had  been  publicly 
produced  before  in  order  to  invalidate  the  patent.  But,  as 
our  corresp  indent  states,  Mr.  Sarony  uses  his  patent  so  as  to 
be  of  service  to  photographers,  and  not  as  a clog  on  their 
efforts.  The  means  of  getting  warmer  tones  is  to  give  full 
exposure,  and  use  acetic  instead  of  citric  acid. — En  ] 


yroccrbiugs  of  Noddies. 

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  ult.,  M.  Balard, 
President,  in  the  chair. 


M.  Lucy  Fossarieu  presented  the  Society  with  a copy  of 
liis  recently  published  pamphlet  on  “ Photography  upon  Porce- 
lain and  Enamel.”  lie  states  that  his  process  is  a very  simple 
and  practical  one,  and  lias  been  elaborated  and  employed  by 
himself  during  the  last  six  years. 

MX1.  Kocn  and  Wilz,  manufacturers  of  photographic  appa- 
ratus. addressed  a communication  to  the  Society  in  reference 
to  the  remarks  made  by  M.  Fierlants,  at  the  March  me-ding, 
upon  preserving  tho  rectitude  of  liues  in  architectural  photo- 
graphy by  means  ot  a moveable  lens.  MM.  Koch  and  Wilz 
stated  that  since  the  year  1851  cameras  had  been  manufactured 
by  them  with  movable  fronts,  which  allowed  of  the  lens  being 
shifted  either  in  a horizontal  or  vertical  direction,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  operator. 

In  respect  to  this  reclamation,  M.  Bertsch  slated  that  it  was 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  construction  of  cameras  on  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  was  not  generally  known.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  shifting  the  lens  wa3,  in  fact,  to  heighten  or  depress 
the  camera,  or,  rather,  to  increase  its  dimensions;  the  opera- 
tion gave,  however,  results  only  at  the  expense  of  clearness. 

M.  Despaquis  addressed  a letter  to  the  Society  in  connection 
with  the  communication  of  M.  Edwards,  made  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. Its  contents  were  as  follows  : — 

“ At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Society.  M.  Edwards,  of  London, 
presented  sorao  carbon  prints  transferred  to  paper  prepared 
with  gelatine  and  alum,  which  he  denominated  the  transport 
material.  At  the  two  previous  meetings  I had  communicated 
similar  information  to  the  Society,  and  I am  indebted  to  M. 
Aime  Girard  for  his  friendly  statement  to  this  effect  made  in 
my  absence. 

“ I have  never  heard  of  nor  read  in  any  journal  that  this 
description  of  paper  was  employed  previously  to  my  communi- 
cation. but  even  in  the  event  of  its  having  been  used  six  months 
ago,  as  asserted  by  M.  Edwards,  that  period  would  still  oe  con- 
siderably posterior  to  the  date  of  a patent  which  I took  out  on 
the  30th  October,  1863.  for  the  employment  of  coagulated  gela- 
tine as  basis  for  tho  sensitive  carbon  film.  I then  coagu- 
lated the  gelatine  with  bichromate,  and  subsequently  exposed. 
Some  months  afterwards  I coagulated  by  means  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  then  with  alum,  and  at  present  I use  lactic  acid 
for  the  purpose. 

“ 1 take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  indicate  ray  present 
mode  of  proceeding.  I dissolve  100  grammes  of  gelatine  in 
100  grammes  of  water,  and  when  the  former  is  almost  entirely 
dissolved  I add  000  grammes  of  milk.  1 agitate,  and  allow  the 
dissolution  to  continue  on  a water-bath.  I then  add  30  or  40 
grammes  of  sugar-candy,  to  impart  body  to  the  gelatine,  and 
render  it  more  agglutinative.  A very  thin  film  of  this  solu- 
tion applied  to  the  surface  of  paper,  linen,  wood,  &c.,  becomes 
sufficiently  insoluble  to  effect  the  transfer  of  carbon  prints,  when 
it  has  remained  for  a period  of  four-and-twentv  hours,  and 
become  properly  dry.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  plunge  it  in 
cold  water  for  a few  instants,  or  to  expose  it  to  steam  over 
boiling  water. 

“I  thank  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  presentation,  which  has,  in- 
deed, given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  this  short  communi- 
cation ; and  I also  thank  him  for  the  proof  he  has  given  of  the 
facility  and  moderate  cost  with  which  prints  of  this  kind  may 
be  prepared;  but  I could  not  rennin  under  suspicion  of  having 
appropriated  an  application  which  I was  the  first  to  make 
use  of.” 

M.  Ducos  DU  Hauron  presented  a copy  of  liis  pamphlet 
entitled  ‘ Photography  in  Colours:  Solution  of  the  Problem  ’ 
The  pamphlet  details  M.  Ducos’  process  of  chromo-photo- 
graphy, a digest  of  which  was  given  by  M.  Davanne  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  (see  p.  319). 

M.  Despaquis  exhibited  some  carbon  prints  produced  by  en‘ 
largement.  lie  stated  that  there  was  i olhing  absolutely  new  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  prepared,  but  that  the 
manipu'ation3  consisted  simply  iu — 1,  covering  a glass  plate 
with  a sensitive  carbon  preparation  ; 2,  exposing  the  film  to 
light  through  the  glass  iu  an  enlarging  apparatus  ; 3,  washing 
and  developing  the  image  in  a zinc  dish  by  means  of  warm 
water.  The  prints  are  mounted  by  being  backed  with  ground 
glass,  which  allows  of  the  pictures  being  viewed  either  by 
reflected  or  transmitted  light. 

M.  Despaquis  also  promised  to  exhibit  some  proofs  upon 
linen  and  wood  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  sufficiently  favour- 
able for  their  production. 
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M.  Marion  presented  some  gelatine-chromate  prints  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  briefly  narrated  their  mode  of  production  ; 
he  promised  to  put  forward  a pamphlet  describing  fully  the 
details  of  manipulation. 

M.  Loewe  exhibited  a collection  of  enlargements  obtained 
from  ordinary  negatives  retouched  with  printer’s  ink,  and  sub- 
sequently transformed  into  heliographs  or  litho-photographs. 
He  lirst  produces  a positive  of  carte-do  visile  size,  and  enlarges 
it  upon  bichroraated  paper.  The  enlargement,  when  placed  in 
water,  is  reproduced  in  inlaylio,  and  in  this  form  is  inked,  care 
being  taken  that  all  the  cavities  are  tilled  with  colouring 
matter.  All  superfluous  ink  upon  the  surface  is  removed, 
and  the  proot  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  retouched  with  a fatty 
ink.  transferred  to  zinc,  copper,  or  stone,  and  printed  off  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  By  meaus  of  this  process  an  enlargement 
may  be  obtained  in  twenty-four  hours  of  any  design,  capable 
of  furnishing  a considerable  number  of  copies. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  communicated  an  improvement  which  lie 
had  effected  in  his  method  of  transferring  carbon  prints,  as 
follows  : the  tissue  ca.rjing  the  sensitive  carbon  film  is  placed, 
after  exposure  to  light,  in  a pad  of  blotting-paper  somewhat 
moistened.  While  tho  tissue  is  thus  being  rendered  more 
supple,  a sheet  of  albuminized  paper  is  immersed  in  alcohol,  at 
36°  Cent.,  contained  in  a large  test  tube ; the  albuminized  paper 
is  merely  dipped  into  tho  liquid  and  withdrawn,  and  placed, 
wet  with  alcohol,  upon  a glass  plate,  prepared  surface  upper- 
most. The  carbon  tissue,  which  has  now  lost  its  stiffness,  is 
thou  imposed  upon  the  albumen  surface,  and  made  to  adhere  to 
the  same  by  means  of  a roller.  After  treatment  under  a press 
for  a few  instants,  the  whole  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water  without  risk  of  separation  of  the  two  surfaces. 
M.  Jeaureuaud  claims  many  notable  advantages  for  this  mode 
of  proceeding. 

M.  Bertscii  addressed  to  the  Society  an  interesting  com- 
munication upon  the  persistence  of  images  upon  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  desciibing  a method  of  arriving  at  the  exact  period 
during  which  the  visual  nerves  vibrate  after  being  struck  by 
luminous  rays.  M.  Bertsch  gave  an  experimental  demonstra- 
tion of  his  theory. 

The  proceedings  theu  terminated. 


Bristol  Photographic  Society. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  of  June,  this  Society  met  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  Bristol,  Mr.  Ennel  in  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Guttcnberg  was  elected  member  of  the  Committee  in 
place  of  Mr.  Bark,  resigned  ; and  Mr.  Husbands  was  elected 
treasurer ; Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  of  Ross,  was  duly  elected 
member. 

The  Chairman  put  to  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions 
that  had  been  proposed  previously  in  committee  : — 

1.  That  assistants  of  all  classes  shall  be  admitted  as  members 
at  half  the  regular  subscription,  viz.,  5s.  3d.  per  annum. 
Carried  unanimously. 

2.  That  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an  excursion  during 
the  summer.  The  end  of  August  was  agreed  upon  ; and,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  John  Beattie,  the  details  of  arrangement  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Mr.  Beattie  then  gavo  a succinct  description  of  the  latest 
methods  of  photographic  printing,  with  especial  reference  to 
curbon  printing.  After  a short  description  of  a simple  method 
of  making  pictures  on  dead  opal  surfaces,  he  exhibited  some 
samples  as  remarkable  illustrations  of  tho  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Davis  lately.  The  pictures  were  completely  upon  the  surface  of 
the  coarsest  drawing-paper,  and  one,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis, 
on  a Sarony  mount,  with  the  effect  below  undisturbed. 

After  a short  statement  of  how  patents  were  sometimes 
wrongfully  claimed  and  obtained,  and  how  patentees  succeeded 
in  protecting  such  by  tho  tryanny  of  tho  law,  and  how  the 
public  good  suffered  thereby,  Mr.  Beattie  offered  £5  as  a sub- 
scription towards  a fund  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
uujust  patents.  He  then  exhibited  samples  of  carbon  prints  in 
oils,  pigments  on  canvas  and  paper  by  Mr.  Pouncy.  The 
public  are  acquainted  with  the  excellent  qualities  and  the 
method  of  producing  these.  Then  some  samples  were  shown  on 
paper,  all  that  could  be  desired  in  half-tone  and  half-light, 
printed  from  an  inverted  negative  without  transfer  by  Mr. 


Pouncy.  The  method  of  producing  these  is  to  prepare  or 
coat  the  paper  with  the  usual  prepared  pigment;  the  paper  is 
then  rendered  transparent  by  a volatile  oil,  which,  after  print- 
ing and  development,  is  returned  to  its  original  opacity  and 
whiteness. 

Mr.  Beattie  then  exhibited  most  interesting  experimental 
samples  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth.  They  were  prints  on  paper  by 
single  transfer,  and  some  without  any  transfer  at  all,  some 
with  three  or  more  layers  of  pigment,  some  on  cloth,  some  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  others  evidently  in  the  condition  of  im- 
provement. The  methods  of  production  are  so  simple  and  so 
ingeniously  described  in  Mr.  Blair's  pamphlet  that  those 
interested  are  referred  to  it.  Mr.  Beattie  slated  he  had  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  questions  of  little  utility  connected  with 
the  history  of  carbon  printing,  but,  after  carefully  reading  almost 
all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  methods  now  in  uso  in  England  depended  for 
their  origin  more  upon  Mr.  Pouncy  and  Mr.  Blair  than  any 
other  men.  He  had  scarcely  reterred  to  the  method  claimed 
by  Swan,  Johnson,  and  Edwards,  because  they  were  complex, 
and  were  fettered  from  general  use. 

Then  Mr.  Gillo,  of  Bridgewater,  exhibited  some  most 
beautiful  samples  of  enlargements  in  common  collodion,  en- 
larged from  card  sizo  negatives  through  the  lens  to  about 
whole-plate  size,  whitened  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  toned 
down  with  weak  hypo,  theu,  when  dry,  transferred  to  paper  in 
tho  following  manner.  A sheet  of  thin  Rive  paper  is  brushed 
over  with  dissolved  gelatine ; when  still  moist,  laid  down  nicely 
on  the  dry  collodion  transparency.  It  is  then  set  aside  to  dry, 
when,  as  it  dries,  it  will  leave  the  glass  ; it  may  theu  be  cut 
and  mounted.  Too  much  could  not  be  said  for  the  soft,  delicate 
effect  of  the  samples  shown  by  Mr.  Gillo.  The  same  gentleman 
exhibited  a series  of  lovely  card  portraits  on  Obernetter’s 
paper.  They  were  contrasted  with  prints  made  in  the  usual 
way  to  great  advantage. 

Conversation  followed  on  various  subjects. 

Mr.  Ennel  promised  a paper  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  “ Ou  Glasshouses  and  Lighting,”  and,  after  the 
usual  votos  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Salk  iu  tbc  jjitubia. 


Mr.  Davies’  Lac  and  Gelatine  Process. — In  answer  to 
a correspondent  in  our  last,  who  failed  to  form  a proper  emul- 
sion of  lac  and  gelatine  for  use  in  the  excellent  printing  pro- 
cess of  Mr.  Davies,  that  gentleman  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following  hints  : — “Your  correspondent  evidently  has  used  the 
lac  solution  too  thick.  Remedy  : thin  it  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Or,  he  has  used  the  gelatine  too  weak.  Remedy  : strengthen 
it.  The  fault  may  be  in  a little  of  both  combined.  Some 
samples  of  lac  precipitate  more  than  others,  but  all  throw  down 
a more  or  less  bulky  precipitate.  The  thiuner  the  solution  the 
more  thoroughly  miscible  is  it  with  the  gelatine.”  Mr.  Davies 
also  informs  us  that  he  finds  the  application  of  the  process  to 
printing  on  canvas  quite  successful.  Some  further  details  and 
description  of  examples  in  our  next. 

Chronological  Albums.— A contemporary,  speaking  of  a 
new  style  of  album  iu  which  some  attempt  at  the  chronicling  of 
biographical  facts  as  well  as  preservation  of  faces  is  attempted, 
says  : — “ A novelty  has  appeared  in  the  album  way,  namely,  a 
space  to  introduce  a record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  iu 
contiguity  to  the  likeness.  Pleasant  to  know,  when  you  pre- 
sent your  carte  to  a lady  friend,  that  she  is  reserving  a space 
for  the  assurauce  of  your  demise  !” 

Photographic  Competition. — Honest  competition  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  progress ; but  we  often  regret  to 
see  petty  and  uucourteous  developments  of  tho  competitive 
spirit  amongst  professional  photographers.  In  a provincial 
journal  before  us  we  find  one  photographic  firm  challenging 
the  terms  and  truth  of  the  advertisement  of  another  profes- 
sional photographer,  stating  the  price  and  characteristics  of  the 
said  opponent’s  lens,  and  proceeding  to  beast  of  a bigger  and  a 
more  rapid  lens.  We  avoid  mentioning  names,  but  we  feel 
that  this  kind  of  thing  does  not  elevate  professional  photo- 
graphy in  public  estimation. 
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E.  Fisher. — For  your  purpose  it  i;  prol)  ibl.'  tb  it  nothin;;  will  be 
better  th  m blinds  of  eoni.n  >.i  white  c.ilice,  an  1,  as  you  will  h ive 
light  from  the  opposite  side  in  the  room,  the  e ilieo  may  be  of  the 
thick  an  1 unbleached  kind.  Where  you  wish  t > exclude  direct 
sunlight,  and  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  ut  the  same  time, 
the  thinnest  bleached  white  calico  should  be  used,  or  even  the 
glazed  semi-transparent  material  known  as  “ tracing  linen.”  You 
will  require  blinds  to  both  sides  and  roof,  where  direct  sunshine 
will  enter.  The  example  you  enclose  licks  shadow.  It  is  too 
evenly  lighted  all  over  the  face,  and  lienee  relief  and  modelling 
arc  wanting.  It  is  important  to  have  one  chief  light  from  one 
source,  the  opposite  side  being  shadow  relieved  from  blackness  by 
reflected  lights.  2.  Yes;  place  the  sitter  just  under  the  opaque 
portion,  so  as  to  avoid  a direct  vertical  light,  which  would  give  a 
snowy  patch  at  the  top  of  the  he  id,  and  dark  shadows  under  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  chin. 

Merlin. — Yon  have  scarcely  rea  l the  records  of  what  has  been  pro- 
ceeding in  America  with  suttijient  care.  The  spirit  photographs 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  recent  controversy  in  America 
have  not  been  put  forth  with  similar  claims  to  those  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  recognized  as  mere  tricks,  to  cause 
amusement.  In  the  ghost  stereo  slides  of  which  you  speak, 
the  effect  was  obtained  by  introducing  for  a few  moments  only, 
while  exposing  the  general  subject,  a figure  with  ghostly  drapery. 
This  being  half  impressed  upon  the  plate  over  the  other  objects  in 
the  room  gives  the  ghostly  semi -transparent  effect  to  the  figure  so 
introduced. 

G.  M.  It. — Yes;  at  least  six  months  for  a cadmium  collodion.  For 
use  almost  immediately,  use  half  iodide  of  ammonium  and  half 
iodide  of  cadmium,  adding  from  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  to  oach  ounce.  For  long  keeping  collodion,  use  a larger 
proportion  of  bromide. 

On e who  Tries. — Send  us  an  example  of  the  “sponginess”  of 
which  you  complain,  in  order  that  we  may  give  you  accurate  infor- 
mation and  advice.  From  your  description  of  the  “ shot  holes,” 
near  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  which  trouble  you,  wo  fancy  they 
must  be  caused  by  splashes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  arising  from  push- 
ing down  the  sliding  shutter  of  the  plate-holder  too  hastily  after 
exposure.  Always  wash  the  glass  well  after  cleaning  with  acid  or 
alkali ; but  the  holes  in  question  would  not  come  from  the  use  of 
an  alkali  in  plate-clcaning. 

Amateur. — We  have  no  doubt  tha  t you  can  obtain  a good  landscape 
carbon  print  on  application  to  the  Autotype  Company,  No.  5,  Hay- 
market.  We  understand  that  the  Company  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
vent amateurs  practising  the  patent  process  for  their  own  use. 
The  Autotype  Company  will  supply  tissue. 

J.  S. — Mr.  Henderson’s  mode  of  vignetting  is,  of  course,  only 
applicable  to  camera  printing,  and  not  to  direct  printing  on  paper. 
For  vignetting  paper  prints  in  the  sun,  vignette  glasses  are  the 
only  efficient  means,  and  if  they  print  through  they  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  additional  masking  with  paper,  cotton-wool,  Ac. ; 
but,  as  a rule,  vignettes  should  not  be  printed  in  the  sun. 

W.  B. — The  oyster-shell  markings  of  matt  silver  are  often  very  per- 
plexing, as  they  may  spring  from  various  causes.  The  most  common 
cause  in  warm  weather  is  excessive  lapse  of  time  between  exciting 
and  developing,  either  from  long  exposure  or  other  cause  of  delay. 
This  delay,  especially  if  the  collodion  be  somewhat  horny,  causes 
the  silver  solution  to  partially  dry  on  the  film,  and  so,  when  the 
developer  is  applied,  produce  a stain  of  reduced  silver.  Such 
stains  also  ocoas-’oti  illy  occur  from  the  condition  of  the  hath,  and 
tut  unfrcquently  from  tin  free  nitrate  solution  on  the  film  coming 
into  contact  with  aid  absorbing  some  contamination  from  the 
inner  frame  of  the  dark  slide.  To  get  rid  of  the  defect,  wash  well 
anl  frequently  the  inner  frames;  or  let  the  plate  come  in  contact 
only  with  clean  blotting-paper;  ttsc  the  nitrate  bath  as  weak  as 
convenient;  do  not  keep  the  plate  too  long  in  the  bath;  avoid 
delay,  as  much  ns  possible,  between  exciting  and  development ; 
avoid  using  a homy  collodion,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  helped,  add  a 
few  drops  of  water  or  of  glycerine  to  each  ounce  of  collodion ; 
immerse  the  plate  in  the  bath  as  soon  after  coating  with  collodion 
as  possible. 

Tomahawk. — There  is  generally  a gradual  tendency  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  into  the  metal  or  into  oxide  of  gold  when 
it  is  kept  in  a neutral  aqueous  solution.  If  the  metal  have  been 
precipitated,  it  will  be  easily  seen  by  the  purple  tint  of  the  deposit. 
If  you  find  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  coloured  purple  by  the 
precipitate  of  gold,  the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  redissolve  it  with 
nitro-hvdrochloric  acid,  using  sufficient  excess  to  dissolve  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  forming  nitrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium 
in  the  final  result.  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  the  solution  has  not 
been  tampered  with,  the  strength  you  mention  ought  to  tone 
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rapidly  an  1 perfectly  ; an  1 either  the  precipitation  into  the  metallic 
state,  or  the  formation  of  an  inert  solution  by  a portion  of  the 
p tssing  into  a state  of  auric  acid  must  have  taken  pi  ice  to  account 
for  the  difficulty  you  have  met  with.  In  the  latter  state  the  addi- 
ti  in  of  a little  hydro-chloric  acid,  and,  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours,  again  neutralizing,  sometimes  answers.  Before  condemning 
the  solution,  try  it  with  a piece  of  freshly  prepared  paper.  It 
sometimes  happens,  with  papers  of  the  class  you  mention,  that  if 
there  be  any  tendency  to  inactivity  in  the  toning  bath,  they  tone 
very  slowly.  There  is  no  simple  test  for  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
solution.  The  most  accurate  is  the  oxalic  acid  test,  which  is  very 
delicate,  and  requires  care  and  practice  in  chemical  manipulations 
to  use  satisfactorily,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  loss  of  the  gold 
in  manufacturing  the  cliloiidc. 

C.  B.  Ri VERSDAi.E. — AVo  shall  have  pleasure  in  proposing  you  as 
a member.  Please  send  us  your  address,  that  we  may  do  so.  On 
the  whole,  your  views  are  good,  the  spots,  of  course,  excepted. 
The  most  probable  cause  of  the  spots  appears  to  be  particles  of 
undissolvcd  gallic  acid  left  on  the  plate.  Filter  the  preservative 
solution  carefully  ; also  the  developing  solutions.  As  to  the 
mixing  of  the  two  preservative  solutions,  of  course,  an  ounce  of 
the  mixture  only  contains  half  the  proportion  of  the  gallic  acid, 
which  an  ounce  of  the  latter  solution  alone  contains.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Gordon’s  instructions,  given  in  the  Year-Book,  are  based  on 
practice,  we  presume  the  proportion  is  not  of  vital  importance. 
When  the  three-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid  solution  is  applied  first, 
it  is  practically  diluted  by  the  addition  of  the  gum  solution.  You 
will  be  safe  in  trying  the  collodions  Mr.  Gordon  names.  2.  The 
pipe  for  the  worm  of  a still  should  be  of  copper,  brazed,  not 
soldered.  Wo  have  pleasure  in  again  hearing  from  you. 

J.  M. — -The  markings  in  No.  1 are  apparently  due  to  the  draining 
of  the  developer  in  lines  or  streams  on  the  face  of  the  negative 
whilst  it  has’bcen  held  up  to  the  light  for  examination.  The  spots 
marked  No.  2 are  of  a less  definite  character,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  their  cause  certainly.  They  may  arise  from  splashing 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ; from  pushing  down  the  sliding  shutter 
suddenly;  or  they  may  arise  from  drops  of  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  developing  glass  falling  on  the  film ; or  th“y 
might  arise  from  imperfectly  cleaned  glasses. 

N.  S. — We  fear  very  much  that  you  liavc  got  some  contamination, 
the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  even  guess  from  mere  description. 
Imperfectly  reduced  sulphide  of  silver  would  give  many  of  the 
results  you  describe;  but  there  seem  to  be  several  elements  of 
uncertainty  in  the  materials  with  which  you  have  worked.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  send  the  materials  to  a refiner  for  reduction, 
and  obtain  the  value  in  nitrate  of  silver.  You  will  find  the  names 
of  firms  undertaking  such  work  in  our  advertising  columns. 

C.  F.  Mevius  (Rennis). — Mr.  Johnson  has  not  published  any 
other  detailed  information  regarding  his  carbon  process  beyond 
that  given  in  his  papers  before  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
published  in  our  columns  on  May  21st  and  June  18th.  You  will 
find  in  the  News  of  April  2nd  our  description  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
operations  as  we  saw  them,  the  description  being,  before  publica- 
tion, examined  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Johnson  use  the  lac  solution  in  the  double  transfer  process, 
nor  have  we  tried  it  ourselves.  Our  own  conviction  is  that  it 
is  unsuitable,  and  will  (especially  if  excess  of  ammonia  be  presout) 
risk  involving  the  difficulty  of  frequently  causing  adherence  to 
the  glass,  inasmuch  as  in  the  lights  of  the  picture,  where  the  glass 
is  uncovered,  the  thin  layer  of  fatty  matter  on  the  glass  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  ammonia,  and  the  paper  to  which  the  transfer 
his  to  be  made  will,  of  necessity,  in  such  cuses,  be  cemented  to 
the  glass  by  the  solution  of  lac.  Try,  instead  of  wax,  stearine 
dissolved  in  alcohol;  t ike  care  not  to  use  the  water  too  hot  in 
developing;  and,  instead  of  lac  solution,  try  the  gelatinized  paper, 
applied  as  described  in  our  article  April  2nd.  Then  let  the  paper 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  attempting  to  move  it.  As  a rule,  it  will, 
when  quite  dry,  curl  off  without  application  of  heat  or  effort  of 
any  kind. 

J.  Gostiuk. — As  no  such  rumour  has  ever  had  currency  in  the 
Photographic  News — indeed,  we  had  never  heard  it.  at  all — 
our  correspondent  will  see  the  inconvenience  of  any  contradiction 
of  such  a rumour  in  our  pages. 

Several  Correspondents  iu  our  next. 


Slftotogiapts  lirgistmb. 

Mr.  J.  Wltsov,  A li'.on  under-  Erne, 

1’liotogrjpli  of  George  Mellor,  K»q. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cutton,  Nottingham, 

Photograph  ot  funeral  Procesiiou  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Jukes  Clifton,  Burt. 
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THE  NEW  FINE  ART  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

Obit  readers  will  learn  with  interest  that  the  Bill  for  amend- 
ment and  consolidation  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  relation 
to  works  of  fine  art  has  been  withdrawn  for  the  present. 
The  Bill,  as  we  have  before  explained  to  our  readers,  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Westbury,  and, 
having  been  read  a second  time,  passed  into  Committee. 
Although  photography  was  included  within  the  provisions 
ot  the  Bill,  either  from  oversight  or  want  of  special  con- 
sideration of  the  special  conditions  appertaining  to  photo- 
graphic  portraiture,  the  provisions  made  were  especially 
unfair  and  injurious  to  photographic  portraitists.  The 
copyright  in  photographic  portraits  was  vested  in  the  sitter 
as  soon  as  he  had  paid  for  a single  copy,  and  the  portraitist 
was  subject  to  heavy  penalties  if  he  disposed  of  in  any  way, 
or  even  exhibit'd,  a single  copy  of  such  portrait  without 
obtaining  a legal  assignment  of  the  copyright.  The  subject 
having  been  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  a committee  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
Bill,  aud  a communication  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Westbury 
pointing  out  the  inequitable  and  inconvenient  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Bill  on  photographic  portraitists,  the  Earl 
of  Caithness,  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  being 
also  asked  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter.  The  Athenaeum 
states,  with  much  regret,  “ that  some  members  of  the 
Committee  considered  it  their  duty  to  propose  or  support, 
aud  were  enabled  to  carry  such  amendments  in,  the  Bill,  as 
denuded  it  of  seveial  of  the  most  important  provisions  it 
contained,”  and  hence  it  has  been  withdrawn  for  the  present 
session.  We  have  not  learned  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ments in  committee  referred  to,  nor  whether  they  concerned 
the  provisions  for  photography  ; hut,  in  any  case,  we  regard 
the  present  withdrawal  as  matter  for  congratulation,  as  it 
affords  time  for  more  careful  arrangement,  effort,  and 
protest  upon  the  part  of  photographic  portraitists.  In  our 
own  view  it  would  he  a boon  to  photographers  that  their 
art  should  he  altogether  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  projected  Act  rather  than  that  they  should  he  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Bill  just  withdrawn.  There  can  be 
no  reason,  however,  why  equitable  arrangements,  made  with 
equal  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  photographer  and 
the  public,  should  not  he  included  in  the  next  Bill,  aud 
■we  cannot  doubt  for  a moment  that  on  a proper  representa- 
tion of  the  case  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  suitable  modifica- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  next  draft.. 


SPLIT  FILMS  PRODUCED  BY  BAD  VARNISH. 

\Y  e have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  a case  of 
film  splitting,  of  the  most  serious  and  irreparable  kind,  to 
.its  source,  with  a degree  of  certainty  and  precision  which 


rarely  occurs  even  to  those  most  ardently  devoted  to  photo- 
graphic research.  The  study  of  what  we  may  term  photo- 
graphic morbid  anatomy  has  always  great  charms  for  us,  as 
aiding  us  very  essentially  in  prescribing  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  photographic  disease  ; and  when  the  promise  of 
an  opportunity  of  investigating  an  unusually  well-marked 
and  easily  traceable  case  of  film-splitting  was  added  to  the 
inducements  to  visit  a studio  a hundred  miles  from  home,  we 
no  longer  hesitated,  but  arianged  for  starting  at  once. 

The  establishment  of  our  friend  is  one  of  the  largest,  best 
managed,  and  perfectly  appointed  in  the  world.  Every 
appliance  is  of  the  best  kind,  every  facility  for  producing 
and  keeping  negatives  of  the  most  undoubted  excellence. 
Unusual  care  is  taken  in  washing  the  negatives,  so  that  no 
trace  of  fixing  salt  receives  a chance  of  remaining  in  the 
film.  In  many  cases,  the  negative  remains  soaking  for  hours 
iu  water,  in  order  to  be  examined  carefully,  aud,  if  necessary, 
re-intensified  when  the  day’s  work  is  done.  In  all  cases, 
the  negative,  after  the  immediate  washing  it  receives  at  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  passes  into  the  care  of  an  assistant 
operator,  by  whom  it  is  again  well  washed  before  it  is  dried 
and  varnished.  The  finished  negatives  are  carefully  wrapped 
in  blotting-paper,  and  stored  in  pigeon-holes  in  a dry  room, 
and,  until  the  case  occurred  to  which  we  refer,  no  single  in- 
stance of  a cracked  film  had  been  met  with  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  splitting  we  have  to  describe  was  not  iu  a damp 
season,  but  during  a period  of  long-continued  dry  weather. 
It  will  he  seen,  then,  at  the  outset,  that  the  case  is  sui  gene- 
ris, being  freed  from  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  com- 
plexity and  doubt  as  to  whether  a combination  of  usual 
causes  had  not  been  in  operation  to  produce  the  annoying 
result. 

The  character  of  the  cracks  was  as  peculiar  and  unusual 
as  the  circumstances.  They  had,  iu  some  cases,  something 
of  the  vermicular  character,  but  iu  most  instances  formed  an 
irregular  network,  the  spaces  or  meshes  being  of  various 
sizes,  with  areas  varying  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  iu 
diameter  to  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  whilst  iu  others  they 
were  so  exceedingly  fine  as  to  resemble  the  kind  of  rupture 
or  breaking  of  the  surface  caused  by  the  drying  and  crystal- 
lization on  the  film  of  some  saline  solution.  Iu  some  cases 
they  resembled  minute  cresccuts  detached  from  any  connect- 
ing line;  iii  others,  they  were  like  a continuous  chain  of 
crescents.  Iu  some  cases,  the  ciacks  were  confined  to  the 
background,  leaving  the  figure  intact ; in  some,  they  ran 
along  the  line  formed  by  a dense  part  of  the  image ; and 
iu  more  they  intersected  the  dense  parts,  such  as  the  fore- 
head ar.d  cheek.  In  a few  cases  they  were  taken  iu  time, 
and  found  to  have  divided  the  varnish,  only  leaving  the 
continuity  of  the  collodion  film  perfect ; whilst  in  others  the 
film  was  split  up  from  the  glass,  and  completely  exfoliated, 
j in  a few  instances  leaving  scarcely  a vestige  of  collodion  or 
) varnish  on  the  plate.  The  defect  was  fortunately  confined 
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to  the  we  rk  of  two  or  three  weeks,  permitting  a close,  examin- 
ation of  the  materials  employed  and  the  conditions  present, 
the  actual  cause  being  thus  tolerably  readily  isolated,  and 
the  lesson  made  pointed  and  exact. 

The  custom  in  the  establishment  lias  been  to  use  a nega- 
tive varnish  of  orange  lac,  which,  although  very  hard  and 
durable,  had  two  drawbacks:  one,  the  difficulty  of  re- 
dissolving it  for  occasional  purposes,  and  the  second,  its 
lion-actinic  colour.  The  non-actinic  colour  chiefly  became  of 
consequence  under  certain  conditions  we  must  describe.  In 
the  establishment  of  which  we  speak  the  negatives  are,  as  a 
rule,  retouched  in  greater  degree  ; accidental  defects  in  the 
model — such  as  spots  or  freckles,  or  excess  of  wrinkles,  im- 
perfections in  the  lighting,  causing  want  of  pluck  or  bril- 
liancy, or  chance  spots  in  the  negative — are  all  removed  or 
ameliorated  by  skilful  retouching  with  water-colours,  the 
aim  being  at  all  times,  whilst  retaining  the  literal  truth  of 
nature,  to  remove  by  art  those  scarcely  perceptible  blemishes 
in  texture  and  colour  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  photo- 
graphy to  exaggerate,  and  so  do  violence  to  nature  as  well 
as  to  pictorial  truth.  The  retouching  in  water-colour  was 
applied  to  the  varnished  surface,  and,  when  completed,  a 
second  coating  of  lac  varnish  was  applied  to  protect  the  re- 
touching, and  prevent  its  tendency  to  combine  with  silver 
and  become  black  and  coarse.  The  second  coating  of  the 
lac  varnish,  although  a very  thin  one,  had,  at  times,  a ten- 
dency to  accumulate  around  the  lines  of  retouching,  and 
then  its  non-actinic  colour  became  appreciably  injurious, 
showing  definitely  in  the  print.  These  two  defects  in  the 
lac  varnish,  notwithstanding  its  other  good  qualities,  ren- 
dered its  use  undesirable,  and  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  it. 

Another  varnish,  nearly  colourless,  was  recommended  and 
adopted.  This  varnish  simply  consisted  of  gum  sandarac 
dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  As  the  result  of  very  con- 
siderable experiment  with  resins,  we  could  have  predicted 
the  unsuitability  of  this  varnish  at  the  outset.  We  know 
sandarac  to  be  an  exceedingly  friable  and  untrustworthy 
substance  when  used  alone  for  a varnish  ; but  of  this  more 
by-and-by.  The  varnish  looked  well,  being  bright  and 
colourless,  and  was  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
lac  varnish  had  been.  In  the  course  of  a week  or  two  after 
commencing  its  use  the  negatives  began  to  split  in  the 
manner  we  have  described.  In  some  instances,  when  a few 
initial  cracks  were  noticed,  the  whole  film,  even  whilst  under 
examination,  suddenly  exfoliated,  leaving  scarcely  a shred 
ot  film  on  the  plate.  In  a few  other  cases,  when  the  inci- 
pient cracks  were  noticed,  the  application  of  alcohol  to  re- 
move the  resin,  and  re-varnisliing  with  another  sample, 
saved  the  negative.  The  facts  were  as  inexplicable  as  "dis- 
tressing, and,  in  the  first  instance,  no  thought  of  blame  was 
attached  to  the  varnish.  The  condition  of  the  bath  and  of 
the  collodion  was  examined,  the  mode  of  development  was 
overhauled,  the  fixing  and  washing  operations  carefully  exa- 
mined ; but  in  each  instance  these  were  found  to  be  the  same 
as  heretofore.  The  mode  of  intensifying  usually  employed — 
that  with  iron  and  citric  acid — was  known,  when  pushed 
far,  to  give  a tendency  to  the  film  to  become  horny  and  leave 
the  glass,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  possibly 
aid  in  the  splitting,  it  was  abandoned,  and  intensifying  with 
pyrogallic  acid  tried,  but  with  no  cessation  from  the  de- 
struction of  films.  All  other  possibilities  having  been  ex- 
hausted, the  varnish  was  put  on  its  trial,  by  trying  other 
varnishes  side  by  side  with  it  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Then  it  was  that  the  guilt  of  the  culprit  was 
made  manifest.  In  almost  every  instance  where  the  san- 
darac varnish  was  used,  especially  if  applied  twice,  the  films 
split  up  ; where  the  other  varnishes  were  employed  no  single 
instance  of  splitting  occurred. 

Here,  then,  was  absolute  proof  of  the  cause  of  splitting  : 
the  use  of  a contractile  friable  gum  resin  in  the  varnish  : the 
fact  that,  in  this  instance  no  mixture  of  resins  was  used  pre- 
venting any  doubt  or  possibility  of  divided  blame.  Gum 
sandarac  is  a somewhat  tempting  resin  to  use,  being  cheap, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  comparatively  colourless.  It 


is,  however,  a thoroughly  untrustworthy  resin  for  negative 
varnishes,  being  soft,  friable,  and  thoroughly  without 
tenacity  or  toughness.  We  record  this  practical  proof  of 
its  unsuitability  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  as  for  that  of  operators.  As  a rule,  we  do  not 
recommend  photographers  to  make  their  own  varnishes,  as 
much  more  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  selection  and  varied 
treatment  of  gum  resins  is  necessary  to  success  than  the 
majority  of  photographers  can  possibly  possess.  If  san- 
darac be  used  at  all,  it  should  only  be  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  essentially  tough  resin,  such  as  benzoin, 
with  probably  a little  shellac  as  well.  Experienced  varnish- 
makers  generally  understand  the  need  for  combining  resins, 
but  for  negative  varnishes  let  them  beware  of  excess  of 
sandarac. 

Whether  other  cases  of  cracking  in  films — where  the 
history  of  materials  and  conditions  is  not  so  easily  traced — 
may  in  like  manner  be  due  to  bad  varnish  or  other  causes 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ; but  the  history  of  one  well-traced  and 
perfectly  verified  cause  cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive  and  in- 
structive. 

o 

PERMANGANATE  FOR  INTENSIFYING. 

The  method  of  intensifying  negatives  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  which  we  proposed  nearly  twelve 
months  ago,  has  been  tried  tolerably  extensively,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
generally  with  success.  In  a few  cases,  however,  of  which 
we  have  heard,  dilficul.ies  have  been  experienced,  and,  as 
the  same  troubles  may  have  been  encountered  by  others,  it 
may  be  useful  for  a moment  to  glance  at  the  causes  and 
remedies. 

The  first  difficulty  we  heard  mentioned  was  the  formation 
of  stains  of  uneven  intensity.  The  cause  was  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  defect  was  the  result  of  pouring  on  the  plate  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  permanganate,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  instruction  to  immerse  the  plate  in  a bath  or  dish 
containing  a somewhat  dilute  solution.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  cover  a plate  satisfactorily  by  pouring  upon  it  any  strong 
solution  of  an  active  agent,  especially  if  the  surface  be  large. 
The  solution  commences  to  act  most  vigorously  at  the  point 
where  it  first  touches  the  plate,  often  making  a distinct 
patch  there,  and,  as  it  gradually  flows  over  the  plate,  it  be- 
comes weakened,  producing  less  effect  towards  the  edge,  even 
if  no  ridges  are  formed  from  checks  in  the  flow  of  the  wave. 
Immersion  in  a dish  of  the  solution  removes  all  such  risk. 

A second  difficulty  we  have  heard  mentioned  has  been 
the  formation  of  an  uneven  deposit,  even  when  the  plate 
was  placed  in  a bath  of  the  solution  ; the  uneven  deposit 
producing  hard,  patchy  lights,  and  scarcely  at  all  strengthen- 
ing the  half-tones.  This  is  due  to  a short  immersion  in  a 
strong  solution  instead  of  a longer  immersion  in  a weak 
solution.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  used  both  a five- 
grain  bath  and  a ten-grain  bath  with  success  ; but  when  we 
have  met  with  the  tendency  to  this  quick  formation  of 
a heavy  deposit  on  the  dense  parts,  we  have  found  that  re- 
ducing the  strength  ami  increasing  the  time  of  immersion 
at  once  removed  the  trouble. 

A third  trouble  is  pointed  out,  and  the  remedy  indicated, 
by  our  friend  Professor  Towler,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher. lie  says: — 

“ There  is,  however,  a drawback  in  the  original  process, 
and  one  that  would  deter  the  photographer  from  its  use  ; in 
fact,  I saw  one  of  our  fraternity  throw  down  the  negative  in 
a passion  after  he  had  intensified  it  to  perfection,  and  was 
immediately  before  in  ocstasy.  The  drawback  is  this  : tho 
deposit,  the  colouring  matter,  or  whatever  else  it  may  bo 
that  forms  the  intensity,  is  soluble  in  the  alcoholic  varnish, 
which  sometimes  leaves  the  picture  utterly  useless. 

“ But  this  drawback  is  easily  remedied,  and  then  the  in- 
tensifier  is  just  all  that  can  be  desired. 

“ Immediately  after  the  proper  intensity  has  been  attained, 
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the  plate  is  carefully  washed,  and  then  finally  coated,  whilst 
wet,  with  the  following  solution  : — 

Gum  arabic  (picked)  ...  ...  10  grains 

Rain  water 1 ounce. 

“ The  plate  is  then  dried  before  the  fire,  or  near  a flame, 
and  then  the  regular  coat  of  varnish  is  applied  in  the  usual 
way.  The  intensified  film  is  not  at  all  changed  after  the 
g im  has  been  applied,  and  for  a very  good  reason,  gum- 
arabic  being  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

••  Permanganate  of  potash,  therefore,  applied  as  directed, 
is  one  of  our  best  inlcnsifiers,  and  is  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation.'' 


J'orfiqu  JEliscclkuifir. 

M.  Lacan,  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  passes  in 
review  the  principal  works  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition.  He  states  that,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
collodion  process  was  an  improvement  upon  Daguerreotype, 
permitting  the  production  of  a certain  number  of  copies 
from  one  plate,  where  before  a special  operation  in  the 
camera  was  necessary  for  every  picture,  so  mechanical 
printing,  which  allows  of  the  multiplication  of  the  original 
to  almost  any  extent,  is  again  another  step  of  progress. 
Specimens  produced  by  silver  printing  arc,  indeed,  in 
the  minority  at  the  Exhibition,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
walls  being  covered  by  photo-engravings  and  lithographs, 
pictures  upon  enamel  and  porcelain,  carbon  prints,  &c. 
Some  heliochromic  photographs  are  shown,  both  upon  silver 
plates  and  upon  paper,  by  MM.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  and 
Poitevin,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  endowed  with  any 
special  novelty.  In  carbon  printing,  JIM.  Soulier  and 
Braun  seem  to  have  most  distinguished  themselves,  the 
former  gentleman  exhibiting  pictures  taken  by  a new  and 
very  rapid  dry  process  much  exceeding  in  sensitiveness  the 
ordinary  wet  plate  process.  A picture  of  the  square  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  taken  by  a lens  with  a focal  length  of  one 
metre,  is  said  to  have  been  secured  within  the  space  of  two 
seconds ; in  so  short  a time,  in  fact,  that  figures  in  motion 
may  be  observed  in  the  picture.  Specimens  of  M.  Jean- 
renaud’s  modified  process,  as  described  by  that  gentleman  a 
short  time  since;  pictures  by  M.  Despaquis  on  paper,  wood, 
and  painter’s  canvas;  as  likewise  photographs  of  the  new 
methods  of  JIJI.  Marguet  and  Dauphinot  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  are  mentioned  as  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

A method  of  renovating  gutta-percha  dishes  and  utensils 
is  communicated  by  JI.  Ludovico  de  Courteu  in  the 
Moniteur.  He  first  recommends  thorough  washing  with 
water,  to  remove  any  trace  of  old  solutions,  and  then  the 
introduction  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  benzine  and 
alcohol  at  36°  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to  wash  round  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  by  inclining  the  same  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  liquid  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  sides  and  exterior 
afterwards  varnished  with  a soft  brush,  care  being  taken  not 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  After  being  allowed  to 
dry  for  half  an  hoar,  the  vessel  will  have  recovered  its  former 
new  and  brilliant  appearance. 

In  JIM.  Davanne’s  Annuaire  Photographique  for  18G9  there 
appears  an  interesting  essay,  summing  up  the  various  theo- 
retical researches  and  opinions  which  have,  during  the  past 
few  years,  been  advanced  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  photographic  image  ; among  others,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  M.  Becquerel,  Dr.  Vogel,  Jlr.  Spiller, 
JI.  Jlorren,  &c.,  are  stated  and  discussed.  This  is  the  fifth 
annual  issue  of  JI.  Davanne’s  publication. 

The  whole  of  the  details  of  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron’s  process 
of  printing  in  colours,  of  which  an  abstract  has  already 
appeared  in  the  News,  have  now  been  published  by  the 
author  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet. 

JI.  Schrank  passes  a favourable  opinion  upon  M.  Ost  s 


Circular,  and  gives  lengthened  abstracts  from  it  in  the 
Correspondenz.  It  appears  that  in  the  preparation  of  his 
collodion  paper  JI.  Ost  recommends  the  admixture  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  white  pigment. 

JIM.  Goupil  and  Company,  at  Paris,  are  largely  em- 
ploying the  Woodbury  process  in  preparing  reproductions 
of  paintings.  The  process  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  this  description  of  work,  and  so  quickly 
and  effectively  is  the  printing  now  carried  on  that  cabinet 
pictures  are  capable  of  being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  1G0 
francs  per  thousand. 

JI.  Strolberger,  of  JIunich,  recommends  the  coating  of 
silver  goods  and  ornaments  with  a film  of  collodion  much 
diluted  with  alcohol,  the  metal  being  slightly  warmed  pre- 
viously to  the  application.  By  this  means  much  saving  is 
effected,  both  in  the  labour  of  cleaning,  and  in  the  material 
itself,  as  the  surface  never  becomes  corroded. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Dutch  authorities  that  at  the 
Groningen  Photographic  Exhibition  the  following  awards 
should  be  made;  viz.,  three  gold  medals,  twelve  silver,  and 
ten  bronze  ones,  of  which  five  of  the  silver  will  be  for 
photographs  of  plants,  animals,  microscopic  objects,  &c. 

A permanent  photographic  exhibition  is  to  be  established 
in  Berlin,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Stolze.  The  necessary 
capital  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  the  possession  of  a 
suitable  building  will  bo  ensured.  The  charge  for  space 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  square  foot. 

Owing  to  further  complications  between  the  two  Berlin 
Photographic  Societies,  l)r.  Vogel  announces,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Photographischc  Mitthcilungcn,  that  that  journal 
will  in  future  appear  only  as  the  official  organ  of  the  new 
Berlin  Society,  the  Verein  zur  Forderung  dcr  Photographic, 
aud  that  the  doings  of  the  Photograplien  Verein  will  no 
longer  appear  in  its  pages. 

A discussion  took  place  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  new 
society  in  respect  to  a collection  of  Albert  pictures  forwarded 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  The  opinion  expressed 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  process  seemed  more  favourably 
suited  for  the  depiction  of  architecture  than  of  portraiture. 

M.  Ilammerschraidt,  a Berlin  photographer,  communicates 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  a photograph 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  by  the  aid  of  reflecting 
mirrors,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and  carried 
out  by  that  gentleman  in  Egypt. 

In  America,  Jlr.  Walker,  of  Buffalo,  and  Jlr.  Notman,  of 
Canada,  are  executing  pictures  on  the  Adam-Salomon  model ; 
in  Prussia  and  Austria  this  style  of  portraiture  has  failed  to 
enrol  any  disciples. 

JI.  Hans  Hanfstaengl,  the  well-known  Dresden  and  Berlin 
photographer,  contemplates  the  formation  of  a permanent 
photographic  exhibition  in  Berlin,  to  which  a bazaar  will  be 
attached  for  the  sale  of  photographic  productions.  This 
exhibition  will  be  quite  distinct  from  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  Stolze. 

The  production  of  a new  description  of  photographic 
caricatures  is  described  in  the  Photographischc  Archiv  by  JT. 
August  Linde,  of  Gotha.  The  monstrosities  JI.  Linde  is  able 
to  produce  are  indeed  fit  companions  to  the  spirit  pictures — 
doubles,  many-headed,  and  headless  mortals  already  brought 
into  being  by  the  “black  art”  of  the  photographer.  By 
placing  in  front  of  the  sitter  a convex  mirror,  and  securing 
the  reflection  therefrom  by  means  of  a camera  placed  behind 
the  background  (a  small  opening  being  made  in  the  latter 
for  the  insertion  of  the  lens),  a representation  of  the  photo- 
grapliee  is  obtained,  deformed  to  any  extent,  according  to 
the  angle  of  reflection  at  which  the  mirror  has  been  placed. 
Thus  large-headed,  long-legged,  aud  other  malformed  figures 
may  be  produced.  The  background  must  be  somewhat  dimly 
lighted,  in  order  that  the  aperture  in  the  same  may  the  more 
eajily  be  touched  out  on  the  negative,  and  the  mirror  must 
be  perfectly  bright  and  clean.  A large  bottle  mirror  answers 
the  purpose  very  well. 

In  answer  to  a correspondent,  Dr.  Licsegang  states  that 
thallium-collodion  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare, 
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owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  dissolving  iodide  o* 
thallium;  one  grain  of  the  latter  requiring  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  spirits  of  wine  to  dissolve  it. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  stated  to  be  an  excellent  cleaning 
medium,  if  used  in  washing,  in  place  of  ordinary  soda  crys- 
tals ; it  has  not  the  same  detrimental  effect  upon  the  fabric 
as  carbonate  of  soda,  although  it  is  equally  efficient  as  a 
bleaching  material. 

Dr.  Vogel  promises  shortly  to  present  the  readers  of  the 
Mittheilungcn  with  specimen  prints  of  the  Woodbury  and 
Albert  processes,  and  likewise  with  a study  of  Ueutlinger’s. 

M.  Remele  announces  the  publication  shortly  of  a hand- 
book on  Landscape  Photography  (Oppenheim,  Berlin),  illus- 
trated by  a specimen  of  his  work. 

M.  Tronquoy  publishes  a paper  upon  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  preparation  of  maps.  The  process  he 
describes  is  that  pursued  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Southampton,  his  communication  forming  part  of  the  Report 
upon  the  French  Photographic  Exhibition. 


MASKS  AN1)  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  III. — What  Constitutes  a Good  Operator  ? 
Still  carrying  out  my  idea  of  producing  pleasing  portraits, 

I feel  induced  to  ask  the  question,  What  constitutes  a good 
operator?  It  will  shortly  be  seen  that  1 demand  more 
qualifications  than  are  usually  considered  necessary.  The 
ordinary  answer  would  be,  that  he  is  one  who  can  place  a 
sitter  in  an  easy  position,  and  take  a sharp,  clean,  well- 
modelled  negative.  These  qualifications  are  not  enough  to 
satisfy  me.  If  he  cannot  do  more,  he  is  but  an  ordinary 
operator.  By  such  ability  he  can  produce  “ likenesses,”  and 
these  may  be  fine  photographs,  but  unless  he  have  other 
and  higher  qualities  in  addition,  he  cannot  produce  good 
and  characteristic  portraits.  If  sitters  were  cold,  hard, 
amlless  models — mere  dumbies — then  to  place  them  well 
a id  take  clean  negatives  might  constitute  a fair  operator  ; 
out  seeing  that  they  are  someth:ng  else,  I demand  that 
my  “ good  operator  ” shall  be  able  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  duly  representing  this  “something  else,”  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  flesh  and  blood  and  clothes  of 
his  sitters.  I have  already  alluded  to  this  something  else 
under  the  terms  of  “ character  ” and  “ expression.”  It  was 
to  qualify  a person  to  rapidly  judge  of  character  and  ex- 
pression that  I formerly  said  that  every  operator  should 
be  a “ physiognomist.” 

I fancy  I hear  some  one  ask,  “ IIow  many  qualifica- 
tions are  required  to  make  a good  portrait  photographer? 
It  is  admitted  he  must  be  a chemist,  an  artist,  and  under- 
stand the  nature  of  light,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  optics  ; and 
in  addition  to  all  these  you  now  say  that  he  is  to  be  a 
‘ physiognomist.’  ” I own  the  conditions  of  excellence  in 
first-class  photographic  portraiture  are  exacting,  but  I can- 
not help  it;  I do  not  make  them;  I but  point  them  out. 
In  fact,  I know  of  no  profession  where  the  demands  on  varied 
knowledge  are  so  great,  or  into  which  other  experience  may 
be  so  readily  and  profitably  blended.  That  an  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be  useful  is  obvious  enough  ; 
but  I wish  to  insist  on  the  recognition  of  another  kind  of 
knowledge — a kind  of  knowledge  that  is  not  oft  n admitted 
to  be  knowledge  at  all — the  every-day  wisdom  acquired  by 
the  man  of  the  world.  I want  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is 
part  of  the  qualification  of  a good  operator  that  he  can 
“ reckon  up  ” his  sitter ; that  he  can  give  a shrewd  estimate 
as  to  his  peculiarities  of  character, so  as  to  assist  him  in  taking 
a portrait.  This  ability  to  judge  of  persons  by  their  exterior 
is  “ physiognomy,”  and,  more  or  less,  we  all  understand  it, 
and  are  guided  by  its  dictates.  It  is  not  difficult  to  judge, 
liv  a man's  looks,  his  carriage,  his  tone  of  voice,  his  general 
demeanour,  whether  he  is  a proud,  a vain,  or  astudious  man  ; 
whether  his  life  is  spent  out-doors  or  in  doors  ; whether  he  is 
a gentleman,  a tradesman,  or  a clown.  The  same  is  equally 


applicable  to  ladies.  Perhaps  their  characters  are  more 
obvious — at  least,  so  far  as  applies  to  the  treatment  neces- 
sary in  sitting  for  the  portrait.  I know  one  clever  opera- 
tor who  looks  at — I was  going  to  say,  almost  through  — 
the  sitter  directly  he  or  she  comes  into  the  studio,  and  the 
appreciation  of  character  at  once  suggests,  not  only  the 
appropriate  position  and  adaptation  of  accessories,  but  also 
the  proper  expression  that  should  be  given  on  the  face.  I 
also  know  too  many  other  operators  who  treat  all  their 
sitters  the  same.  These  me  n have  a few  stereotyped  posi- 
tions, and,  grave  and  gay,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
are  all  treated  the  same.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  such 
operators  do  not  obtain  characteristic  portraits,  seeing  that, 
they  do  not  recognize  character  as  a necessary  portion  of  the 
portrait.  It  may  be  there,  or  not,  as  accident  may  determine ; 
they  only  seek  fora  good  negative  ; that  obtained,  they  con- 
sider their  work  fully  accomplished. 

To  know  how  to  take  a negative  and  to  pose  well  are 
oidy  the  elements  of  an  operator's  business.  Until  he  can 
do  these  he  can  scarcely  be  called  one.  This  knowledge 
corresponds  to  what  a youth  learns  during  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a trade  : he  must  show  that  he  can  apply  this  know- 
ledge skilfully  before  he  merits  being  called  a good  work- 
man. And  if  this  be  true  of  a mere  trade,  how  much  more 
does  it  apply  to  a profession  whose  aim  is  to  represent  the 
“ human  form  divine  ” ! Shakespeare  graphically  described 
all  the  world  as  a stage,  the  men  and  women  as  mere  players. 
In  such  manner  I have  referred  to  the  photographic  studio 
as  a miniature  world — the  photographer’s  works  as  the 
world’s  portrait  gallery.  This  figure  will  not  apply  unless 
the  characters  are  shown  as  well  as  the  mere  forms.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  photographeis  fail  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  imbued  with  the  principles  of  fine  art.  They 
fail  sadly,  I know,  for  the  want  of  these  principles,  but  the 
knowledge  I am  craving  for  is  of  a different  kind.  The 
vital  elements  of  Art  are  beauty  and  truth.  Art  uses 
truth  as  the  basis  on  which  to  erect  its  superstructure  of 
beauty.  Truth  is  but  a means,  beauty  is  the  end.  Unless 
beauty  be  present,  art  has  no  existence.  It  is  different  with 
photography'.  Truth  is  its  guiding,  governing  principle. 
Beauty  may  be  present — the  beauty  of  truth — but  it  is  not 
a necessity.  It  is  ever  desirable  to  have  its  presence,  but  its 
place  is  subsidiary.  By  all  means  let  it  gild,  grace,  ami 
adoin,  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sterling  strength 
of  photography  rests  in  its  truth.  It  must  be  not  only  the 
truth,  but  “the  whole  truth.” 

And  nour  to  the  application.  A sharp,  energetic  man 
comes  to  mo  for  his  portrait,  and  if,  while  1 am  arranging 
my  camera,  moving  my  blinds,  and  adjusting  the  head-rest, 
my  sitter  falls  into  a dull  and  listless  mood,  and  I so  portray 
him,  though  1 may  accurately  represent  the  form  of  his 
features  and  the  cut  of  his  coat,  yet,  not  catching  his  keen 
expression,  I at  best  do  but  make  a “ mere  likeness.”  1 miss 
the  real  portrait ; I tell  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  “ the  whole 
truth;”  and  the  proverb  says  that  “ half  the  truth  is  often  a 
whole  lie.”  To  avoid  so  gross  an  error  I wish  my  “ good 
operator”  to  be  a judge  of  character — a physiognomist — so 
that  he  may  know  what  he  wants,  and  what  should  be  pro- 
duced in  addition  to  the  mere  form  and  features. 

Of  course  I take  it  for  granted  that  every  operator  has 
average  ability  of  producing  good  mechanical  photographs, 
and  that  he  educates  himself  to  perceive  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  different  faces  according  as  the  light  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  them.  Nearly  every  face  has  a character  of  its 
own,  but  if  the  operator  will  take  the  pains  to  observe,  he 
will  discover  that  certain  general  types  arc  constantly  being 
repeated  ; though  the  varieties  are  endless,  the  type  is  the 
same.  The  treatment  that  is  found  best  for  a face  of  one 
mould  will  suit  another  face  if  it  be  of  the  same  type  ; but 
directly  the  type  changes  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the 
treatment.  Take  a well-marked  example  : a face  iu  which 
the  cheek  bones  arc  strongly  marked.  This  face  will  also 
have  prominent  eyebrows,  and  deep-set,  and  usually  very 
small,  sunken  eyes.  There  will  also  be,  more  or  less,  Riinken 
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cheeks.  Now  if  the  light  be  arranged  so  as  to  fall  verti- 
cally, all  these  features  will  be  very  much  exaggerated,  and 
the  portrait  be  an  objectionable  caricature,  For  such  faces 
a side  light  will  be  infinitely  the  best.  Another  type  of 
face,  when  the  features  are  very  prominent,  will  be  offensively 
rendered  by  the  light  being  principally  from  the  side; 
while  another  class,  with  deep-set  lines  and  wrinkles,  will 
be  best  treated  by  an  almost  front  light.  But  what  is  true 
of  one  of  the  type  will  be  true  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  physical  characteristics,  but  also  in  the  mental, 
that  the  operator's  knowledge  of  physiognomy  will  be 
useful. 

The  first  business  of  any  science  is  to  classify  and  range 
under  different  grades  the  portions  of  the  subject  it  treats 
of.  Physiognomy  ranges  mankind  under  types  and  classes, 
just  as  a photographer  separates  his  negatives  or  arranges 
his  lenses  according  to  their  peculiarities.  In  like  manner 
the  operator  may  class  his  sitters,  and  adapt  his  treatment 
according  to  the  particular  type.  By  adopting  this  method, 
his  work  will  be  more  agreeable  to  himself,  less  laborious  in 
practice,  and  more  successful  in  the  end. 

Although  a man  may  be  very  skilful  in  judging  character 
and  obtaining  good  negatives,  there  are  many  other  desirable 
finalities  in  a good  operator  that  have  not  even  been  named. 
He  must  have  great  patience,  good  temper,  pleasant  manners, 
considerable  tact — to  say  nothing  of  the  capacity  of  going 
without  his  dinner.  These  points  l shall  reserve  for  another 
occasion. 


'pbtogntpMc  printing  in  Silfwr. 

DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 
bv  w.  t.  bovev. 

Chapter  2. — Salomon  Prints.* 

The  successful  verdict  pronounced  on  my  recent  experiment 
by  our  respected  Editoi  encourages  me  to  hope  that  with 
the  assistance  of  a little  dodging  similar  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a negative  now  before  me,  despite  the  unpro- 
mising conditions  it  presents  when  the  plate  is  viewed  by 
transmitted  light.  To  describe  the  defects  in  the  shortest 
way,  l hail  better  print  oft’  a pi  oof,  which,  I venture  to 
predict,  will  show  up  the  usual  defects  that  characterize  an 
under-exposed  negative,  viz.,  the  detail  of  the  drapery 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  verge  of  the  deeper  shadows. 
If  deep  printing  is  attempted,  the  eye  on  the  shaded  side  of 
the  face  will  be  lost,  whilst  its  opposite  companion  will 
appear  lustreless,  or  what  some  folks  call  “ fishy.”  Most  of 
the  detail  observable  in  the  chin  by  reflected  light  will,  in 
the  print,  appear  “ conspicuous  by  its  absence.”  In  short, 
take  it  all  in  all,  the  negative  on  which  I purpose  operating 
is  decidedly  un-Salomonesque.  A little  Indian  ink,  however, 
is  capable  of  working  out  wondrous  transformations ; I 
therefore  invoke  its  aid,  to  enable  me  to  change  this  bad 
object  into  the  most  tractable  of  subjects. 

First,  the  eyes  must  be  seen  to.  A few  steady  strokes  of 
the  brush,  and  death  is  made  life  ; twin  dots  opposite,  and 
lustre  is  restored  ; a minute  or  two  expended  iu  carefully 
stippling  over  the  chin  shadows,  and  the  under  lip  is  more 
naturally  projected.  And  now  for  the  drapery.  With  much 
caution  the  detail  must  be  drawn  into  the  shadows,  care 
being  observed  that  the  markings  are  made  more  suggestive 
than  minute,  otherwise  we  produce  a work  of  patching,  rather 
than  a thing  of  beauty.  The  chair  and  all  minor  points 
we  treat  in  like  manner,  and,  as  the  best  means  of  judging 
the  merits  of  our  performance,  we  must  proceed  at  once  to 
print  off  proof  the  second. 

A word  of  digression.  To  enter  here  on  the  subject  of 
“ touching  ” in  other  than  general  terms  would  break  the 
thread  of  my  narrative  ; I shall,  therefore,  postpone  minute 
and  practical  directions  until  the  completion  of  this  chapter. 

• Continued  from  p.  332. 


At  present  I must  decide,  from  the  appearance  of  the  proof 
print,  whether  further  touching  is  requisite.  On  viewing 
this  test-picture  I perceive  that  some  of  the  brush-work  is 
registered  too  “ loud.”  This  obtrusive  element  the  tip  of 
my  finger  6ubdues  ; and  the  brush  is  once  more  set  to  work 
to  strengthen  such  portions  of  the  negative  as  need  addi- 
tional force.  This  accomplished,  I proceed  to  strike  off 
what  1 anticipate  will  be  the  final  proof,  by  placing  the 
frame  in  a brightly  diffused  light. 

To  shorten  what  must  otherwise  be  a long  story,  we  will 
suppose  the  print  turns  up  satisfactory.  We  therefore  con- 
tinue operations  by  first  toning  down  the  chalky  face, 
together  with  each  defective  part  of  similar  whitewash 
“glare.”  These  manipulations  to  which  I make  allusion 
can  be  executed  in  various  ways ; a brief  description  of  each 
I proceed  to  state. 

1st.  If  sunning  subjugation  is  objected  to,  the  print  may 
be  taken  upon  pink  tinted  paper,  which  would  render  sun- 
tinting unnecessary.  Objection  : those  parts  which  should 
be  left  white  would  be  tinged  with  the  pinky  hue  of  the 
paper. 

2nd.  Before  proceeding  to  print  from  the  negative  the 
paper  may  be  slightly  tinted  by  exposure  to  light.  Objec- 
tion as  above  renders  this  method  also  undesirable. 

3rd.  The  highest  lights — such,  for  example,  as  the  collar, 
wristbands,  lace,  &c. — might  be  protected  by  a brown  paper 
mask,  and  the  remainder  of  the  image  exposed  to  diffused 
light.  Objection:  the  face,  under  such  treatment  as  hinted 
at,  loses  force  by  the  reduction  of  the  prominent  lights  which 
give  vigour  to  the  features. 

4th  and  last.  The  dodge  I now  particularize  in  broad 
detail  is,  in  some  points,  similar  to  one  which  has  already 
been  published  by  a gentleman  whose  name  I cannot  at 
this  moment  remember.  To  him,  however,  I freely  yield 
up  all  honours  due  to  precedence  of  publication.  Albeit,  I 
have  not  copied  the  method  from  his  instructions,  having 
practised  the  dodge  with  unqualified  success  from  the  time 
1 first  conceived  of  it,  viz.,  about  three  years  ago.  The 
particulars  are  as  follows. 

When  the  proof  is  removed  from  the  frame,  place  it  on  a 
light  and  thin  board.  On  the  print  lay  a sheet  of  glass, 
in  size  at  least  equal  with  that  of  the  print.  This  pre- 
liminary completed,  with  pigment  or  ink  and  brush  proceed 
to  stop  out  the  prominent  lights  of  tne  head  and  face,  such 
as  the  light  spot  on  the  forehead,  projecting  portions  of  the 
face,  tip  and  ridge  of  nose  if  required,  &c.  Then  the  eyes 
must  be  looked  after,  also  the  linen,  together  with  any 
other  points  that  should  retain  their  pristine  purity  in  the 
finished  picture.  The  print  must  then  be  exposed  to  a very 
subdued  light,  and  carefully  watched,  in  order  that  the 
printing  may  be  immediately  stopped  when  the  requisite 
depth  of  tint  is  perceptible.  When  a Salomon  print  is 
desired,  it  is  requisite  that  the  deepness  of  tint  must  har- 
monize with  a comparatively  dark  background.  In  the 
subject  on  which  we  are  (imaginatively)  engaged,  the  nega- 
tive has  given  us  a very  light  background,  which  we  reduce 
and  graduate  by  adopting  such  means  as  I have  before 
described.  When  completed,  if  our  modifications  have  been 
skilfully  conducted,  our  print  presents  no  traces  of  hardness, 
and  we  have  a round,  vigorous,  brilliant — in  short,  a very 
presentable — Salomonesque  picture,  which  we  carefully  tone, 
fix,  and  wash  in  the  usual  way.  And  whilst  the  washing  is 
going  on,  we  shall  once  more  engage  in  experiment,  this 
time  on  a negative  of  forty  prints  an  hour  however,  which 
number  my  experienced  readers  will  admit  an  extremely 
thin  negative  is  capable  of  yielding  when  printed  from  in 
bright  sunlight.  Up  to  the  printing  off  the  final  proof  the 
kind  of  negative  alluded  to  requires  similar  treatment  to 
those  I have  already  dealt  with,  but  here  the  similarity 
ends. 

When  all  is  ready  for  printing,  ere  we  seek  the  aid  of 
actinism,  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame  must  be  prepared 
to  play  a part  in  the  operations,  by  applying  a thin  coating 
of  india  ink  where  the’  portions  of  the  negative  beneath 
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need  ptotection  from  the  light.  If  the  face  is  very  thin,  a 
little  of  the  pigment  stippled  at  the  back  of  the  negative 
would  improve  results  ; and  should  it  so  happen  that  the 
backgiound  is  very  transparent,  around  the  outline  of  the 
head  and  about  an  inch  beyond  it  should  also  be  pro- 
tected with  a stippled  coating  of  the  ink,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  background,  which  requires  to  be  kept  light,  may  be 
screened  with  a coating  of  ink,  to  be  applied  on  the  outside 
surface  of  the  glass  be'onging  to  the  frame,  due  regard,  of 
course,  being  paid  to  the  conditions  requisite  to  make  light 
graduate  into  dark. 

These  matters  attended  to.  the  frame  may  be  placed  in  a 
very  dull  light,  under  a chair,  table,  or  other  projection 
that  can  shield  fiom  direct  light.  The  printing  might 
occupy  several  hours.  No  matter.  Remember  that  the 
tortoise  won  the  race.  First  in  order  the  shadows  will 
print ; aud  when  a subdued  light  is  selected  for  prin  iug,  it 
is  really  remarkable  how  deep  those  shadows  will  be  im- 
pressed before  the  lighter  toues  move  to  any  apprec:able 
extent.  We  must,  however,  watch  progress,  aud  should  the 
high  lights  threaten  printing  through  before  the  drapery, 
&c.,  are  sufficiently  deep,  block  out  the  portions  that  need 
protection  by  applying  to  the  glass  of  the  frame  a touch  of 
completely  opaque  colour  ; and  if  this  operation  is  skilfully 
erformed,  the  spots  so  covered  will  cease  to  print,  yet  ex- 
ibit  no  signs  of  local  and  forced  stagnation.  With  this 
remark  I need  only  add  that  the  unprotected  portions  of  the 
background  will,  as  a rule,  print  sufficiently  deep  to  render 
subsequent  treatment  (as  needed  by  the  form  r examples) 
unnecessary. 

(Tv  be  continued.) 


TIIK  COLLODIO-CFILORIDE  PROFESS  WITH  AM- 
MONIA VAPOUR,  AND  MEZZOTINT  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  PE  CONSTANT.* 

The  beautiful  picture  upon  collodion  paper  which  you 
recently  sent  me  testifies  to  the  efforts  you  are  making  to 
popularize  this  particnlar  method  of  printing. 

The  reception  ol  this  specimen  was,  moreover,  a source 
of  gratification  to  me  from  the  fact  that  I have  studied  and 
practised  the  Simpsontype  process  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  found  it  possessed  of  many  advantages.  It  is  applicable 
in  every  studio  ; it  effects  a saving  of  much  time  and  money  ; 
and  is,  according  to  theory,  possessed  of  the  most  certain 
keeping  qualities.  Its  chief  characteristics  are,  extreme  clear- 
ness and  softness  ; and  the  only  disadvantage  inherent  to  the 
process,  and  shared  likewise  by  the  Leptographic  and  Woth- 
lytype  papers,  is  its  want  of  depth  and  vigour. 

To  overcome  this  defect,  I have  lately  tried  the  treatment 
of  collodion  paper  with  ammonia  vapour,  and  the  results 
thus  obtained  are,  in  truth,  surprising:  pictures  prepared 
in  this  manner  are  vigorous,  deep,  and  possessed  of  a rich 
and  harmonious  tone.  The  remedy  is,  in  fact,  so  simple  and 
effective,  that  when  two  prin's  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
one  printed  with  and  the  other  without  the  aid  of  ammonia, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  the  two  proofs  could  have 
been  obtained  from  one  and  the  same  negative.  The  am- 
monia has  the  eft'ect  of  imparting  a dull  gloss  to  the  pic- 
tures, which  are  thus  made  to  appear  in  many  respects  like 
carbon  prints. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  the  treatment  of  collodion 
paper  or  the  collodio-chlorlde  film  with  ammonia  vapour 
lias  not  before  been  thought  of;  at  any  rate,  I have  not  yet 
seen  anything  in  reference  to  it  in  print.  Difficulties  have 
not  in  any  way  beset  my  path,  but  as  in  photography  it  is 
never  wise  to  shout  victory  too  soon,  I th  mid  be  glad  if 
you  would  kindly  repeat  my  experiments,  aud  likewise  let 
me  have  your  opinion  upon  the  results  fo  w irded  to  you. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  with  the  use  of  ammonia 
vapour,  negatives  of  every  description  may  be  used  for 
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collodio-chloride  printing,  a circumstance  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case  when  printing  upon  simple  collodion  paper. 

I still  use  Simpson's  old  tormula,  and  find  that  the  nature 
of  the  chloride  salt  exerts  a great  influence  upon  the  tone 
of  the  picture.  By  the  employment  of  various  kinds  of 
chlorine  salts  I have  been  enabled  to  secure  every  desired 
tone.  Chloride  of  magnesium  yields  principally  a grey 
tone,  chloride  of  calcium  a brown  tone,  chloride  of  cadmium 
a violet-black  tone,  chloride  of  strontium  a lively  sepia  tone, 
and  chloride  of  lithium  a bright  rosy  tint.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  but  a matter  of  detail  to  mix  the  collodion  in 
such  a manner  that  a certain  tone  may  be  insured.  When 
the  tint  of  the  photograph  is  not  to  be  changed  during  the 
toning  process,  it  is  well  to  use  an  old  and  weakened  alka- 
line gold  bath. 

As  a support  to  the  collodion,  I never  employ  glazed  or 
enamelled  paper,  as  the  latter  produces  prints  which  are 
not  only  inferior  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  are 
likewise  difficult  to  manipulate,  and  easily  injured.  The 
stout  starch  paper  manufactured  by  Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld 
is  what  1 prefer  to  use,  and  this  is  singularly  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  By  treatment  with  ammonia  the  pictures 
become  sufficiently  brilliant  ; or,  if  more  gloss  is  requisite, 
they  are  simply  coated  with  positive  varnish.  This  latter 
has  the  eft’ect  of  protecting  the  print  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  likewise  of  imparting  to  it  a brilliancy  equal 
to  that  oossessed  by  pictures  produced  upon  enimelled 
paper. 

At  a time  when  the  mechanical  printing  processes  of 
Woodbury  and  Albert  are  threatening  to  annihilate  alto- 
gether the  modest  silver  process,  it  is  important  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  endow  the  latter  with  the  qualities  of 
softness  and  artislic  excellence  at  present  so  favourably 
looked  upon  by  the  public.  I believe  that  my  proposed 
modification  will  bring  about  these  results. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  your  excellent  Jour- 
nal* has  not  dedicated  more  attention  to  the  mezzotint  pro- 
1 cess  of  M.  Meinerth.  This  process  may  not,  it  is  true,  be 
introduced  everywhere  promiscuously,  but  may,  neverthe- 
less. be  regarded  as  a valuable  method  of  utilizing  very  hard 
and  vigorous  negatives,  which  would,  if  printed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  yield  only  worthless  results.  Till  now 
but  little  reliable  information  has  been  given  respecting  the 
process.  Simpson  states  that  a sheet  of  thin  glass 
should  be  placed  between  the  negative  and  the  prepared 
paper,  and  that  the  frame  should  be  placed  in  an  open  box 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  with  blackened  sides,  to  prevent 
the  action  of  diagonal  rays.  After  many  exp  riments  I have 
found  it  to  bo  necessary  to  place  the  box  (in  which  the 
frame  lies)  in  such  a manner  that  the  rays  fall  directly  upm 
the  negatives.  By  means  of  a piece  of  chalk  the  locality  of 
the  box  is  marked,  so  that  its  position  may  be  registered 
whenever  the  frame  is  withdrawn  for  inspection  ; and  the 
box  is,  from  time  to  time,  shifted,  to  ensure  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  sun. 

For  insertion  between  the  two  prepared  surfaces  various 
substances  may  be  employed  ; as.  for  instance,  mica,  collo 
•lion  films,  gelatine,  &c.  The  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
is,  however,  a very  thin  and  pure  sheet  of  glass,  as  films  of 
the  first-mentioned  description  are  incapable  of  producing 
an  effect  of  the  requisite  degree. 


GOLD  TONING  BATH. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LKA.j* 

A correspondent  of  the  Photographisclw  Archie,  over  the 
signature  of  .1.  P.  S.,  proposes  to  modify  the  gold  toning 
bath,  which  I sent  you  some  time  sinco,  by  substituting 
benzoate  of  ammonia  for  benzoate  of  potash,  remarking  that 
it  is  simpler  to  prepare.  The  objection  to  using  tile  ammonia 
salt  is,  that  its  degree  of  alkalinity  is  very  apt  to  vary.  The 
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combinations  of  these  organic  acids  with  the  volatile  alkali, 
especially  the  acid  salts  with  which  we  have  to  do  here,  are 
apt  to  gradually  pass,  by  keeping,  into  uncertain  mixtures 
of  acid  and  neutral  salt.  It  is  possible  that  such  a mixture 
may  answer  equally  well,  but  there  is  an  uncertainty  about 
such  combinations  that  is  disagreeable.  If  the  alkaline  ben- 
zoates can  be  purchased,  it  is  as  easy  to  use  benzoate  of  potash 
as  benzoate  of  ammonia ; and  if  they  have  to  be  prepared 
by  the  photographer,  the  same  remark  holds  good. 

The  lormula,  as  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Archiv, 
is  1 grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  each  2 ounces  of  water,  and 
4 or  .j  grains  of  benzoate  of  ammonia.  He  does  not  state 
whether  he  used  the  neutral  or  the  acid  benzoate.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  bath  to  give  beautiful,  warm,  purple- 
black  tones,  and  J.  P.  S.  confirms  this  result,  and  remarks 
that  the  bath  is  very  constant  in  its  working.  It  has  most 
resemblance,  in  its  general  characteristics,  to  the  acetate  of 
soda  bath.  The  piiuts  which  it  yields  rank  as  high  for 
stability  as  any.  As  som r of  your  readers  may  like  to  try 
the  bath  as  originally  directed,  I will  briefly  repeat  the 
directions  : — 

Dissolve  40  grains  of  caustic  potash  in  2 ounces  of  water, 
and  add  as  much  benzoic  acid  as  will  dissolve;  filter  the 
liquid,  and  preserve  it  for  use.  For  ten  ounces  of  toning 
bath  take  \ an  ounce  of  this  solution,  and  add  to  5 grains 
chloride  of  gold. 


CAMERA  FOR  TAKING  GLASS  POSITIVES  AND 
NEGATIVES  NOT  LATERALLY  INVERTED. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

A camera  to  take  photographs  without  inverting  them 
laterally — that  is  to  say,  without  making  right  left,  and  left 
right— is  a necessity. 

flow  often  is  it  necessary  to  get  a photograph  of  a build- 
ing, a public  edifice,  ora  landscape,  on  the  spot — that  is,  as 
quickly  as  you  can  take  a tintype?  On  that  account,  with 
the  ordinary  camera  such  a picture  would  be  inverted  and 
unsaleable.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  be  supplied  with  a 
camera  to  take  negatives  without  inversion  for  the  pre- 
paration of  carbon  prints  by  single  transfer  (Blair’s  process). 

Now  I will  show  you  how  to  prepare  such  a camera  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  trouble,  and  change:  — 

I suppose,  of  course,  you  have  an  extra  camera  with  a 
complete  set  of  plate-holders,  from  a four-fourth  downwards 
to  the  smallest  size  required  for  given  work,  which  camera 
can  be  spared  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
This  being  the  case,  unscrew  the  spring  on  the  back  lid  or 
door,  and  remove  it  entirely  ; then,  placing  the  largest  shield 
or  plate-holder  in  its  place,  but  wrong  side  up,  close  the 
door,  and,  whilst  in  this  position,  screw  the  shield  firmly 
and  evenly  fast  to  the  door,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  again 
opened  it  carries  the  plate  holder  with  it.  Cut  out,  now, 
two  pieces  of  sheet  brass  an  inch  long  and  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  wide  ; bore  a hole  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  one 
end,  and  bend  the  brass  into  the  shape  of  an  italic  5. 
Finally,  cover  the  brass  with  india-rubber  tubing  as  far  as 
the  hole  at  one  end.  Each  of  these  pieces  of  brass  so  pre- 
pared is  screwed  at  diagonal  corners  on  the  surface  ot  the 
plate-holder,  to  serve  as  clamps  for  holding  the  plates  on 
their  respective  glass  corners,  or  to  clamp  the  next  sized 
plate-holder  in  its  place.  Each  plate-holder  is  furnished 
with  brass  springs,  alternately  at  opposite  diagonal  corners, 
so  os  not  to  interfere  with  those  on  the  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding plate-holders.  The  object  aimed  at  by  covering 
the  brass  springs  with  india-rubber  tubing  is  to  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  by  con- 
tact with  the  brass. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adjust  the  ground-glass 
in  its  new  place  by  reason  of  the  inversion  of  the  plate- 
holders  themselves.  Take  out  the  ground-glass,  and  select 
a piece  of  flat  glass  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  as  the 
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ground-glass,  and  of  a size  suitable  for  the  largest  plate- 
shield.  Place  the  latter  in  its  position  in  this  shield,  and 
clamp  it  there.  Now,  with  two  flat  rulers,  ascertain  the 
distance  of  the  front  of  the  glass  from  the  surface  of  the 
front  edges  of  the  body  of  the  plate-holder  ; this  distance 
must  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy. 

This  distance  having  been  obtained,  you  next  proceed 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  ground-glass,  which  is  inserted 
in  its  place,  but  with  the  ground  surface  looking  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  before — that  is,  looking  from  the 
lens.  With  the  two  flat  rulers  before  used,  and  with  the 
distance  just  obtained,  you  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
ground-glass,  aud  then  you  build  up  accordingly  with  small 
slips  of  cardboard  or  of  wood.  This  being  done,  the  ground- 
glass  is  tacked  in  its  place,  and  your  object  is  accomplished. 

You  will  observe,  from  the  nature  of  the  changes  made, 
that  the  collodion  film  and  the  ground  surface  of  the  glass 
will  stand  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens,  a circum- 
stance which  is  absolutely  necessary  ; also,  that  the  picture 
will  be  impressed  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion  next  to 
the  glass,  and  not,  as  is  otherwise  the  case,  on  the  surface 
away  from  the  glass.  This  very  circumstance  gives  rise  to 
a little  trouble,  unless  you  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 
The  trouble  is  this : even  the  cleauest  surface  of  glass  is 
apt  to  institute  a reduction  or  deposit  of  pure  silver  the 
moment  the  developer  (protosulphate  of  iron)  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  thus  what  is  called  fogging  commences 
between  the  collodion  and  the  glass.  This  is  obviated  by 
first  cleaning  the  glass  thoroughly,  and  then  coating  with 
a dilute  solution  of  albumen. 

Secondly,  tl.e  exposure  must  be  slightly  longer  than  when 
the  picture  is  taken  on  the  outer  surface  ol  the  collodion, 
and  when  the  rays  of  light  do  not  have  to  traverse  the  glass 
that  holds  the  collodion. 

A transparent  positive  or  atnbrotype  taken  by  means  of 
this  camera  is  not  laterally  inverted  when  the  collodion 
film  is  turned  towards  the  beholder,  and  if  the  picture  is 
mounted  on  a piece  of  black  velvet,  you  have  a splendid 
representation  of  the  object  photographed  ; naturally,  the 
film  must  he  protected,  either  by  means  of  another  glass  in 
front,  or  by  a coat  of  crystal  varnish. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  few  practise  this  sort  of 
photography,  considering  that  there  is  nothing  new  about 
it,  and  that  its  advantages  are  really  so  marked.  I am 
satisfied  that  any  photograph  V might  take  out  his  photo- 
graphic tent  and  a dozen  handsome  frames,  and  dispose  of 
as  many  transparent  positives  of  fauneis'  horses’  heads  on 
glass,  handsomely  done  up  on  the  spot,  in  one  and  every 
suitable  day,  and  thus  realize  a handsome  profit  for  his 
labour.  People  are  apt  to  change  their  minds  between  the 
taking  of  the  negative  and  the  print,  and  sometimes  forget 
to  call  for  the  latter  if  the  former  was  not  prepaid  ; whereas, 
by  this  process,  they  see  the  objects  before  them  prepared  on 
the  spot,  full  of  vitality,  faithful  in  every  point,  they  aie 
delighted  with  it,  and  pay  for  it  without  a grudge,  and 
hang  it  up  in  the  place  of  honour  in  their  parlours. 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  SENSITIVENESS  IN  DRY 
PLATES. 

BY  C.  OMMFGANCK.* 

Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness 
of  dry  plates  may  be  enumerated  exhaustion  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver;  the  contraction  of  the  film,  which,  once  dry,  is 
incapable  of  again  returning  to  its  former  spongy  condition 
(thus  preventing  the  formation  of  the  picture  within  the 
film)  ; and,  finally,  the  greater  transparency  exhibited  by  the 
dry  plate  films.  It  is  with  this  latter  subject  that  we  have 
at  present  to  do. 

By  way  of  investigation,  I prepared  two  plates  with  the 
same  collodion  and  the  same  silver  bath,  and  placed  both, 
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one  upon  the  other,  in  a dark  slide,  inserting  a few  strips  of 
paper  at  the  corners,  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  films. 

In  this  manner,  both  films  were,  one  behind  the  other, 
exposed  in  a strongly  lighted  apparatus  for  five  seconds.  On 
development,  the  first  plate  afforded  a picture  in  the 
ordinary  way,  while  the  other  produced  but  a faint  outline. 
The  collodion  employed  was  strongly  iodized,  and  t he  film 
was.  on  that  account,  fairly  opaque. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  collodion  for  the  first  plate  was  only  half  as  strongly 
iodized  as  that  previously  used,  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
giving  a picture  only  half  as  opaque.  The  second  or  bacic 
plate  was  prepared  with  the  same  collodion  as  that  used  in 
the  first  instance.  This  time  there  were  developed  after  ex- 
posure, upon  the  first  plate,  a weak  image  without  sufficient 
detail,  and  upon  the  back  plate  another  picture  of  almost 
like  vigour. 

In  the  third  experiment  a dry  plate  was  placed  in  the 
dark  slide,  and  upon  this  was  imposed  a strongly  iodized 
wet  plate.  The  dry  plate  furnished  a very  weak  image, 
whereas  upon  the  wet  plate  a perfect  picture  was  developed, 
which  had,  of  course,  been  produced  wholly  and  solely  by 
the  light  rays  unabsorbed  by  the  dry  plate  in  front. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  bestow  upon 
the  dry-plate  process  more  sensitiveness,  it  is  necessary  that 
less  transparent  films  should  be  employed,  whose  opacity 
must,  however,  be  produced  by  means  of  photogenic  sub- 
stances. It  is  possible  that  opal  glass  might  be  employed 
in  this  relation  to  advantage  ; the  rays  would,  by  these 
means,  be  reflected  by  the  white  backing,  and  their  direct 
action  would  thus  bo  strengthened.  In  using  glass  of  this 
description  for  negatives,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
transfer  the  collodion  film. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  I have  communicated,  as  I 
feel  they  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  reference  to  the  study 
of  absorption  of  luminous  rays,  and  its  transformation  into 
other  forces. 

When  science  has  made  further  progress,  it  may  not  be 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  becomes  of  (he  whole 
amount  of  light  absorbed  by  a sensitive  plate  during  a given 
period. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLLOD  JO-BROMIDE 
PLATES. 

BV  M.  CARFY  LEA.* 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  passed  into  very  general  use  as 
the  alkali  for  developing  ® ollodio-bromide  plates  when  the 
alkaline  development  is  u j.  <1.  The  only  other  alkaline  sub- 
stance now  at  all  in  favou  is  dilute  liquid  ammonia.  Both 
these  substances  ar  volatile,  and,  when  a number  of  plates 
are  developed  at  ea  sitting,  the  air  becomes  a good  deal 
charged  with  the  vapours. 

Without  regarding  ammonia  and  its  carbonate  as  being 
very  unhealthy  substances,  1 cannot  think  it  very  desirable 
to  pass  a considerable  period  of  time  exposed  to  their 
vapours.  When  amtnoniaeal  fumes  are  dense,  their  action  is 
decidedly  noxious  ; they  attack  the  blood  through  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  and  produce  a paralysis  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscules.  Even  in  the  more  attenuated  form  in  which  the 
vapours  may  surround  us  during  development  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  otherwise  than  objectionable. 

I hoped  to  find  that  potu  h,  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate, 
might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  ammonia,  but  was  dis- 
appointed. 1 made  the  comparison  very  carefully.  Two 
plates,  id  -ntical  in  every  respect,  received  an  exactly  equal 
exposure,  the  one  following  the  other  with  the  least  practi- 
cable delay.  Two  developing  baths  were  made  of  exactly 
equal  strength,  with  the  only  difference  that  in  the  one  the 
solution  ot  ordinary  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  was  re- 
placed by  an  equal  quantity  of  a solution  of  equal  strength 
of  bicarbonate  of  potash . 


The  difference  in  the  result  was  extremely  striking.  By 
the  time  that  the  plate  developed  with  ammonia  was  fully 
out  and  finished,  that  treated  with  bicarbonate  of  potash 
only  faintly  showed  the  sky-line. 

This  treatment  seemed  also  to  have  somewhat  injured  the 
plate.  Although  it  was  carefully  washed  off,  and  then 
treated  with  the  regular  ammonia  developer,  the  plate  did 
not  come  out  fully  as  well  as  the  other,  which  had  been  be- 
gun as  well  as  fiuishcd  with  ammonia. 

I therefore  conclude  that  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  alto- 
gether inferior  to  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  as  a deve- 
loper for  dry  plates  made  with  bromide  of  silver. 

As  it  seems  impossible  to  replace  ammonia  with  an  in- 
odorous alkali,  1 can  only  suggest  the  necessity  for  good 
ventilation  whilst  working  in  this  way.  It  is  one  advantage 
in  dry-plate  photography  that  the  plates  are  generally 
densified  at  night,  and  that  in  pleasant  weather  the  win- 
dows can  be  open  to  dissipate  the  ammonia  fumes. 


COLLODION  VARNISH  FOR  FRINTS.— IODIZED 
COLLODION.— OBSERVATION  ABOUT  PRINTING. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

A very  effective  and  agreeable  polish  on  glass  is  cominuni 
eated  to  card  or  cabinet  prints,  &c.,  simply  by  coating  them 
with  a glutinous  plain  collodion.  This  polish  is  not  so 
flagrant  on  the  one  hand  as  the  so-called  enamel  surface, 
nor  so  dead  as  an  ordinary  albumen  print  that  has  under 
gone  all  the  operations  up  to  the  mountiag.  I think  I 
am  justified  in  recommending  the  operation.  Prepare  the 
collodion  as  follows : — 


Plain  Collodion. 

Alcohol  3 ounces 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 „ 

Pyroxyline...  ...  ...  ...  42  grains 

Dissolve  and  filter  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  prints  are  first  cut  out  to  the  proper  size,  and  floated 
on  the  reverse  side  upon  clean  water  until  they  lie  perfectly 
Hat;  then  take  one  print  at  a time  and  place  it  on  a piece 
of  glass  of  the  same  size  as  itself,  moist  side  downwards  ; 
it  easily  adheres  to  the  glass.  Let  the  excess  of  water  drain 
off,  and  remove  all  moisture  from  the  picture  surface;  now 
coat  it  with  the  collodion,  and  let  it  drain  in  the  usual  way; 
then  dry  it  before  the  fire  or  in  any  manner  which  is  most 
convenient.  The  operation  is  quick ; and,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  glass  is  just  about  right. 


Formula  fob  Iodized  Collodion. 


Now  that  the  odious  bromide  patent  no  longer  exists 
(thanks  to  the  arduous  labours  of  our  Editor)  but  few  photo- 
graphers will  think  of  using  the  following  formula  for  a 
collodion  that  contains  no  bromide,  but  I can  assure  them 
confidently  and  in  good  faith  that  the  negatives  obtained 
with  this  collodion  will  vie  honourably  with  the  bestbromo- 
iodized  collodion.  But  little,  and,  indeed,  frequently  no 
intensification  is  required.  For  room  work  this  collodion  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  It  keeps  well,  and.  when  newly 
made,  is  of  a bright  straw  colour. 


Alcohol 

Ether  

Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Pyroxyline... 


0 ounces 

5 

40  grains 
20  „ 

20  „ 

60  „ 


Dissolve,  and  set  aside  in  a stock  bottle  ; when  wanted,  pour 
oft',  and  filter,  if  necessary,  the  requisite  quantity  for  pre- 
sent use.  Add  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  six  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid,  which  decomposes  the  collodion  slightly,  and 
changes  the  colour  to  a reddish  hue.  As  I said  before,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  intensify  much,  if  at  all. 


Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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Observation  About  Printing. 

During  cold  weather  do  not  heat  your  sensitized  pieces  of 
paper  just  before  you  place  them  in  their  respective  cold 
pressure-frames,  otherwise  the  paper  will  swell  in  contact 
with  the  cold  plate,  corrugate  during  the  printing,  and  thus 
blur  the  picture. 

In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  warm  the  sensitized  paper  to 
the  temperature  of  the  negative  ; otherwise,  when  heated  by 
t lie  sun,  the  paper  will  contract,  and  thus  produce  about 
the  same  result  as  before. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  COLLODION  AND 
DEVELOPER. 

BY  GEO.  II.  FENBUORE.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  photographic  dark-room  that  re- 
quires to  be  belter  understood  than  the  proper  relation 
between  the  collodion  and  developer. 

The  propensity  of  many  photographers  to  stick  to  one  for- 
mula for  the  production  of  the  different  compounds  used  in 
photography  cannot  bo  sufficiently  condemned.  For  instance, 
with  some,  collodion  should  contain  f>  grains  of  iodide  and  2 
of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  collodion,  to  produce  the  proper 
amount  of  sensitiveness  and  intensity;  with  others,  41  to 
21,  and  so  on.  I do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  variation 
between  the  amount  of  iodide  and  bromide  will  affect  the 
result  in  a material  degree,  but  I do  maintain  that  the 
general  excellence  of  the  negative  and  the  amount  of  inten- 
sity will  depend  more  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
pyroxyline  that  is  used  in  the  production  of  collodion, 
some  samples  of  cotton  producing  a weak  and  flat  image, 
others  again  producing  very  strong  contrasts. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  will  also  depend  more 
on  the  pyroxyline,  than  by  any  slight  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  iodides  or  bromides.  A collodion  producing  a 
weak  and  soft  image  is  generally  much  more  sensitive  than 
one  that  gives  considerable  intensity.  Consequently  any 
set  formula  will  be  found — in  general  practice,  at  least — to  be 
very  unreliable  ; this  may  be  proved  by  taking  a given 
quantity  of  bromo  iodized  ether  and  alcohol,  dividing  it  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  to  each  part  adding  a sample  of  cotton 
from  three  different  makers.  Coat  a plate  from  each,  and 
expose  and  develop  under  the  same  conditions,  and  you 
will  find  that  not  only  the  quality  of  the  negative,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  image,  will  vary  materially,  and  in  some 
cases  there  will  be  a great  difference. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  so  much  whether  so  many  grains 
of  this  salt  or  that  will  be  the  best  formula  for  general  work, 
but  what  proportion  of  iodide  and  bromide  is  necessary,  with 
the  sample  of  pyroxyline  we  have,  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. With  some  samples  of  cotton,  negatives  can  be 
produced  with  as  much  softness  and  detail  with  half  a grain 
of  bromide  to  the  ounce  as  others  will  with  2.}  grains.  It 
is  therefore  very  important,  when  making  collodion  with  a 
fresh  lot  of  pyroxyline,  to  make  a tew  ounces  first,  and  try  it, 
in  order  to  determine  the  relative  quantity  of  each  necessary 
to  produce  the  best  results.  This  being  done,  we  must 
depend  upon  the  developer  to  give  us  the  right  balancing 
between  intensity  and  half  tone,  so  necessary  in  all  good 
negatives. 

How,  then,  is  this  to  be  doue?  Certainly  not  by  having 
a 15,  30,  or  GO  grain  iron  solution  as  a regular  developer,  for 
a good  photographer  will  have  no  regular  developer.  lie 
may  have  a general  one,  which  he  strengthens  or  modifies, 
in  order  to  produce  the  result  he  desires,  but  an  arbitrary 
formula  for  either  collodion  or  developer,  if  adhered  to,  will 
only  lead  to  vexation  and  disappointment  in  many  cases 
where  it  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  And  this  can  be 
done  where  the  nature  of  development  is  properly  under- 
stood. If  a negative  is  properly  exposed,  with  a collodion 
giving  moderate  intensity,  a developer  ranging  from  20  to 
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30  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  found  amply  sufficient, 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  negatives  arc  weak  and  flat,  one- 
half  the  above  strength  will  be  sufficient.  But  should  it 
be  intense,  double  the  above  strength  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

As  I said  above,  a collodion  that  gives  a weak  image 
with  plenty  of  detail  is  generally  very  sensitive,  and  will 
bear  a very  weak  developer,  which  deposits  silver  slowly  ; 
the  parts,  therefore,  most  impressed  by  light  receive  the 
largest  share  of  the  deposited  silver,  particularly  if  the 
plate  is  kept  in  rocking  motion  during  development ; and 
the  more  silver  deposited  upon  the  opaque  parts  of  the 
negative,  the  more  intense  it  becomes.  A weak  developer, 
therefore,  tends  to  give  intensity,  and  should  be  used  with  a 
collodion  giving  weak  negatives. 

A collodion  giving  strong  contrasts  should  have  a strong 
developer,  for  the  opposite  reason,  that  the  action  is  much 
more  quick,  and  tends  to  a more  even  deposit  all  over  the 
negative,  thereby  preventing  an  undue  aggregation  of  the 
particles  of  silver  upon  the  parts  of  the  negative  most  acted 
upon  by  light.  In  cases  of  extreme  intensity,  it  may  be 
still  farther  modified  by  a copious  flow  of  the  developer,  and 
allowing  part  of  it  to  run  off,  carrying  with  it  a good  por- 
tion of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  system  of  working  does  not  entail  as  much  trouble 
as  it  would  appear  upon  paper,  for  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  have  two  bottles  of  developer,  one  containing  15  grains 
of  iron  to  each  ounce  of  solution,  the  other  containing 
GO  grains  to  the  ounce.  These,  by  judiciously  mixing  a 
portion  of  each  together,  will  make  a developer  of  any 
strength  you  require,  and  by  so  doing  you  may  get  almost 
any  character  of  negative  you  may  desire.  The  whole 
matter,  then,  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words. 

First,  make  a collodion  that  will  give  you  the  most  sensi- 
tive, at  the  same  time  not  too  intense,  a negative.  Then 
regulate  the  intensity  by  a judicious  use  of  the  developer, 
and  you  will  find  it  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
than  sticking  to  any  one  formula  for  either  collodion  or 
developer. 


ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  NUCLEI  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  GASEOUS,  SALINE,  AND  VAPOROUS  SOLU- 
TIONS. 

BY  CIIARI.ES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

Under  this  heading  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News, 
gives  a report  of  a highly  interesting  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  We 
make  some  extracts,  at  once  curious  and  suggestive,  on  the 
mode  in  which  nuclei  initiate  crystallization  in  snper-satu- 
iated  solutions  : — 

“ You  know  that  when  a bottle  of  soda-water  is  emptied  into 
a glass,  there  is  not  only  an  escape  of  gas  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  but  innumerable  bubbles  become  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass.  A crumb  of  bread  thrown  into  the 
soda-water  produces  a lively  effervescence  ; and  if  we  put  into 
it  the  finger,  a strip  of  paper,  a rod  of  glass,  of  metal,  or  of 
woed,  it  immediately  becomes  covered  with  gas.  In  fact,  any 
solid  acts  as  a nucleus  in  separating  gas  from  solution  ; and  I 
would  define  a nucleus  as  a body  that  has  a stronger  adhesion 
for  the  gas  of  a solution  than  for  the  water  which  holds  the  gas 
in  solution. 

“ Let  us  now  take  a glass  that  has  been  made  chemically 
clean  by  being  washed  out  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic 
alkali,  and  copious  rinsing  with  clean  water.  If  the  soda-water 
be  poured  into  this,  the  results  are  very  difterent.  After  the 
first  effervescence  is  over,  the  glass  looks  as  if  it  were  full  of 
pure  distilled  water,  not  a bubble  of  gas  is  to  be  seen  adhering 
to  the  sides,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  gas  anywhere  about 
it.  I plunge  into  the  liquid  a glass  rod  that  has  been  made 
chemically  clean,  or  catharised,  as  it  maybe  called;  there  is  no 
escape  of  gas ; not  a single  bubble  adheresto  the  glass  rod.  I 
put  in  clean  iron  filings  : there  is  no  liberation  of  gas.  I pour 
some  iron  filings  into  my  hand  and  rub  them  about,  and,  on 
putting  these  into  the  soda-water,  there  is  a furious,  boiling 
effervescence. 
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“ Hence,  you  see,  there  is  a marked  distinction  between  a 
clean  or  catharised  body,  and  an  unclean  body,  or  nucleus  as  it 
may  be  called. 

“ The  action  of  nuclei  may  bo  similarly  traced  in  the  case  of 
certain  salts  that  form  super-saturated  solutions.  For  example, 
103  parts  of  water  at  212°  F.  will  take  up  357£  parts  of  potash 
alum;  whereas,  at  32°,  the  water  will  take  up  only  5V9  parts, 
and  yet  the  solution,  saturated  at  212°,  may  be  cooled  down  to 
32°  without  any  separation  of  the  salt,  provided  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  be  chemically  clean,  the  solution  clean,  and  moans 
bo  taken  to  exclude  the  dust  of  the  air.  Such  a solution  is  said 
to  bo  supersaturated,  because  it  bolds  more  salt  in  solution 
than  it  can  take  up  at  the  reduced  temperature.  In  the  case 
before  us,  a solution  of  alum,  saturated  at  212°.  and  cooled 
down  to  32°,  contains  00  times  more  salt  in  solution  than  it 
can  take  up  at  32°.  Here  is  a solution  of  alum,  saturated  at 
194°,  and  containing  53  times  more  salt  than  the  water,  at  32°, 
can  take  up.  You  see  it  is  a perfectly  clear  and  bright  solu- 
tion. and  may  be  shaken  with  impunity.  It  remains  liquid 
and  supersaturated  simply  because  there  is  no  nucleus  to  start 
the  act  of  crystallization,  i takeout  the  plug  of  cotton- wool 
from  the  flask ; and  you  see  how  beautifully  the  surface  of  the 
solution  becomes  covered  with  a crystalline  crust,  while  well- 
shaped octahedra  grow  downwards,  until  the  whole  mass  is 
solid,  und  the  flask  quite  warm  from  the  heat  developed  by  the 
change  of  state. 

“ llero  is  a supersaturated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  in  a 
narrow-necked  flask.  I take  out  the  cotton-wool,  and  the 
solution  does  not  crystallize : I touch  the  surface  of  the  solution 
with  a glass  rod,  and  crystallization  instantly  sets  in. 

“ Here  are  similar  solutions  of  sodic  sulphate  and  sodic 
acetate,  each  containing  a solid,  such  as  a bit  of  charcoal,  of 
pumice-stone,  of  meerschaum,  of  coke.  &c.  These  bodies, 
which  would  act  as  nuclei  in  inducing  crystallization  if  put 
into  the  cold  solution,  become  inactive  if  boiled  up  with  the 
solution,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  with  it  and  in  it ; they  are, 
in  fact,  chemically  clean.  I take  the  cotton-wool  out  of  these 
tlasks  -.  some  of  the  solutions  will  crystallize  on  the  instant; 
others  after  a short  time  ; others,  again,  after  some  hours.  It 
depends  very  much  on  the  size  of  the  opening  whether  a speck 
of  dust  enter  the  flask  ; for.  of  course,  the  wider  the  opening, 
the  more  likely  is  it  for  the  dust  to  find  an  entrance. 

“ In  the  case  of  saline  solutions,  a nucleus  may  be  defined  as 
a body  that  has  a stronger  attraction  for  tlio  salt  of  a solution 
than  for  the  liquid  which  holds  it  in  solution. 

“In  general,  a body  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
handled,  or  wiped  with  a cloth  that  has  been  handled,  is 
covered  with  an  oily,  fatty,  or  greasy  film,  to  which  the  water 
of  the  solution  adheres  either  not  at  all,  or  less  strongly  than 
does  the  salt  of  the  solution  ; and  hence  such  a body  introduced 
into  the  solution  acts  as  a nucleus.  Make  the  ho  ly  chemically 
clean,  and  the  solution  adheres  to  it  as  a whole;  that  is,  there 
is  the  same  amount  of  adhesion  between  the  nucleus  and  the 
water  ot  the  solution  as  there  is  between  the  nucleus  and  the 
salt  of  the  solution,  and  hence  there  is  no  separation. 

“An  extreme  case  of  this  kind  of  perfect  adhesion  on  the 
part  of  chemically-clean  surfaces  and  the  solutions  may  be 
seen  in  this  flask.  It  contains  a highly  supersaturated  solution 
of  sodic  sulphate,  resting  upon  a considerable  mass  of  the 
modified  7-atom  salt.  This,  being  chemically  clean,  does  not 
act  as  a nucleus  to  the  rest  of  the  solution.  I can  shake  the 
flask  vi  ilently,  so  as  to  break  up  and  rattle  about  these  crystals 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  solution  does  not  solidify.  But  now, 
look  at  this:  I takeout  the  cotton-wool,  and  instantly  lines 
of  crystals,  closely  packed  together,  diverge  from  some  point 
on  the  surface,  and  the  whole  saline  contents  of  the  flask  form 
one  solid  mass.” 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ELECTRO- 
METALLURGY. 

So  many  of  the  processes  of  photo-engraving  depend  on 
skilful  application  of  electro-metallurgic  operations,  that 
every  improvement  in  that  direction  becomes  of  importance 
to  a large  class  of  photographic  experimentalists.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Scientific  American  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers : — 

Herr  Kress,  in  a treatise  on  this  art  recently  published  in 
Stuttgardt,  Germany,  describes  a new  composition  (an  invention 
of  Herr  Kress)  for  reverses  or  models  of  objects  to  be  reproduced 


by  galvanic  action,  front  which  a faithful  cast  in  gutta-purcha 
cannot  be  obtained,  as  is  the  case  with  plates  presenting  land- 
scapes, etched  clouds,  or  other  fine  designs  in  relief  or  intaglio. 
While  in  other  cases  accurate  reverses  by  means  of  gutta-percha 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  pressure  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  composition  of  Herr  Kress,  which,  in  assuming  a 
liquid  state  at  a comparatively  low  temperature,  allows  the  repro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  objects  in  a uniform  manner  at  a cheaper 
rate  and  with  less  loss  of  time  than  heretofore  known.  In  opera- 
ting with  the  composition  spoken  of,  itis  necessary  that  the  various 
objects  should  first  be  inclosed  with  a strip  of  potters’  elay.  This 
done,  the  mass  is  liquefied  and  poured  over  them,  care  being  taken 
that  the  mass  be  not  too  hot,  as  in  such  a case  its  subsequent  re- 
moval would  probably  be  attended  with  difficulty.  It  is  also  indis- 
pensable that  the  original  should  previously  be  slightly  greased. 
These  precautions  being  taken,  the  moulds  may,  when  cool,  be 
quite  easily  lifted  from  the  forms.  The  finest  etched  tones  in 
aqua  tinta  may  thus  be  reproduced  faithfully  and  in  a short  space 
of  time. 

The  moulds  are  finally  rubbed  over  with  fine  graphite  powder 
until  they  acquire  a shining  black  appearance,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  bath.  The  composition,  however,  is  not  quite  as  hard  as 
gutta-percha,  therefore  brushes  of  the  softest  kind  must  be  em- 
ployed, otherwise  the  surface  will  be  roughened  and  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  composition  itself  consists  of  12  parts  of  white  wax,  4 parts 
of  asphalt,  4 parts  of  stearine,  and  4 parts  of  tallow.  These  in- 
gredients are  melted  together  in  the  following  order: — 1,  asphalt, 
as  possessing  the  highest  melting  point;  2.  wax;  3,  stearine; 
and,  finally,  tallow.  When  the  whole  forms  a homogeneous  liquid, 
enough  soot  is  stirred  into  it  to  impart  to  it  a fine  black  colour. 
In  order  to  give  to  the  mass  more  body,  and  also  to  prevent  its 
adhesion  to  the  original,  some  plaster  of  Paris  is  mixed  with  it. 

Moulds  of  this  composition  may  not  only  be  taken  from  medals, 
dies,  ami  engraved  plates,  but  also  from  plaster  casts.  In  this 
case  the  latter  are  previously  immersed  in  tepid  water  until 
thoroughly  soaked,  which  will  have  taken  place  when  the  genera- 
tion of  air- bubbles  has  ceased.  But  another  method  may  also  be 
adopted.  The  plaster  cast  may  be  kept  immersed  in  glue  water, 
until,  when  withdrawn,  a drop  of  glue  water  will  not  remain  upon 
the  surface.  The  original  is  in  this  case  to  be  greased  before  cast, 
and  if  the  glue  water  has  been  applied  with  a brush,  which  may 
bkewise  be  done,  the  model  ought  to  be  allowed  to  dry.  Substi- 
tutes for  glue  water  are  solutions  of  gum  arabic  and  isinglass. 

When  the  copper  deposit  has  been  removed  from  the  mould  the 
latter  may  be  used  anew;  and  in  case  it  should  ultimately  become 
too  brittle  by  use,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stir  a small  portion  of 
tallow  or  yellow  wax  into  the  previously  liquefied  composition. 

For  small  objects,  as  for  coins  and  medals,  a simple  mixture  of 
wax  and  stearine  has  proved  to  work  perfectly  well ; but  for  objects 
of  several  inches  diameter,  such  a composition  would  be  useless, 
because  the  contraction  which  it  undergoes  is  so  great  as  invari- 
ably to  produce  fissures  upon  its  face.  Herr  Kress,  whoso  very 
valuable  treatise  we  would  like  to  see  translated  into  English, 
furthermore  states  that,  although  all  the  known  and  recommended 
compositions  for  electrotyping  were  subjected  by  him  to  trial,  he 
had  not  met  with  any  which  answered  all  purposes  so  well  as  the 
one  described. 

o 

(fcorrcspon&tm. 

MR.  BEATTIE  AND  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

Sib, — I have  been  considerably  perplexed  by  some  remarks 
in  the  report,  in  your  last,  of  the  Bristol  Pnotographio 
Society.  I there  find  Mr.  Beattie  exhibited  some  of  Mr. 
Pouncy's  carbon  prints,  and  indulged  in  considerable 
eulogy  of  that  gentleman  and  his  processes.  With  this  no 
one  could  find  fault,  for,  of  course,  Mr.  Beattie  has  a perfect 
right  to  his  views,  however  eccentric,  and  eulogy  is  always 
more  pleasant  than,  and  often  quite  as  instructive  as,  detrac- 
tion. It  was  not,  therefore,  what  I conceived  to  be  undeserved 
eulogy  that  perplexed  me. 

But  I next  find  it  stated  that  “ he  had  scarcely  referred 
to  the  methods  claimed  by  Swan,  •! ohnson,  and  Edwards, 
because  they  were  complex,  and  were  fettered  from  general 
use.”  Here,  I must  confess,  I am  altogether  puzzled.  1 was 
under  the  impression  that  everything  which  Mr.  Pouncy  had 
discovered,  or  thought  he  had  discovered,  was  doubly  fettered 
from  general  use,  all  being  patented,  and,  as  much  as  po-sible, 
kept  secret  besides.  On  what  principle,  then,  should  the 
processes  of  Swan,  Johnson,  and  Edwards  be  ignored  or 
treated  with  implied  condemnation  for  being  patented,  and 
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Mr.  Founcy's  process  praised,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  also  patented  ? In  relation  to  the  question 
of  complexity,  I ain  scarcely  less  puzzled,  inasmuch  as  in 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  process,  or  processes,  I am  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  peculiar  freedom  from  complexity. 

But  even  whilst  I am  writing  a grave  suspicion  enters  my 
mind.  I have  been  a constant  student  ot  the  News,  and 
have  held  the  conviction  that  in  it  I found  full  information 
on  every  subject  of  interest  connected  with  photography, 
and  records  of  all  discoveries,  by  whomsoever  made,  if  they 
affected  our  art.  Is  it  possible  that  a process  ot  Mr.  Pouncy's 
has  been  “ burked,”  and  that  he  has  really  discovered  and 
given  to  the  world,  unfettered  and  unpatented,  some  process 
free  from  complexity  to  which  Mr.  Beattie  refers?  And  is 
it  further  possible  that  the  News  has  suppressed  this  pro- 
cess ? If  this  hypothesis  is  not  true,  1 must  conclude  that 
Mr.  Beattie  was  strangely  unfair  and  strangely  oblivious  of 
facts. 

Will  you  oblige  me  with  some  hint  as  to  what  is  the 
truth  ? And,  whilst  1 am  writing,  may  I further  ask  if  the 
process  of  making  the  back  of  tissue  temporarily  trans- 
parent, in  order  to  produce  carbon  prints  without  transfer, 
described  by  Mr.  Swan  two  years  ago,  and  then  given  to 
the  public  unfettered,  and  recently  rediscovered  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Pouncy,  becomes  11  fettered  ” by  such  patent,  or 
whether  it  may  be  safely  practised  ? — Very  truly  yours, 

A Carbon  Experimenter. 

[All  that  Mr.  Pouncy  has  done  in  carbon  printing  has 
been  fully  chronicled  in  these  pages.  We  “ burke  ” nothing 
of  the  slightest  interest  to  photographers,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  originate.  The  question  of  relative  com- 
plexity in  the  various  carbon  processes  is  one  which  admits 
of  diversity  of  opinion  ; and  whilst  we  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Beattie  that  any  of  the  processes  of  Mr.  Pouncy  are 
less  complex  or  more  perfect  in  result  than  the  others  named, 
we  hold  his  perfect  right  to  express  his  opinion  on  that  point 
unchallenged.  The  condemnation  of  other  processes  be- 
cause they  were  fettered  by  patent,  and  approval  of  Mr. 
Pouncy’s,  all  of  which  are  patented,  seemed  unquestionably 
unreasonable  ; but  as  the  report  with  which  we  were  favoured 
was  a condensed  one,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Beattie  in  some 
mode  explained  himself,  so  as  to  remove  the  inconsistency. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Pouncy  has  recently  patented  a plan 
which  had  been  previously  published  will  in  no  wise  fetter 
the  process  as  regards  public  use  ; sufficient  prior  publication 
at  all  times  invalidates  a patent. — Ed.] 

o 

gramimtejs  rtf  Bridies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street, 
tbo  President,  Mr.  0.  It.  Green,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  passed,  a 
general  account  was  given  of  the  tw'O  excursions  that  had  been 
made  during  the  month— the  first  to  Hartford,  on  the  9th  ; and 
the  second  to  tho  Valley  of  the  Weaver,  on  the  24th  ult. 

Prints  were  exhibited  as  the  results  of  these  trips,  but  it 
seemed  to  bo  tho  general  opinion  that  the  first-named  place  did 
not  offer  any  special  inducements  to  photographers.  The  latter, 
however,  not  only  afforded  members  a most  agreeable  holiday, 
but  left  much  scope  for  future  work  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  ltev.  G.  J.  Banner, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  in  future  the  Council  should  have 
the  power  of  selecting  tho  best  photographs  for  the  album,  as  a 
record  of  the  excursions. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pooley  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Higgin 
for  his  kindness  in  providing  a steamer  for  tho  Weaver  excur- 
sion, and  lor  his  hospitality  and  attention  on  that  occasion.  The 
day  had  been  a most  enjoyable  one  in  every  respect,  and  a 
largo  number  ot  photographs  woro  taken,  many  of  which  pos- 
sessed much  merit. 

Prints  or  negatives  were  exhibited  by  the  following  gentle- 


men, tho  results  of  the  recent  trips  : — Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  and 
Messrs.  0.  R.  Green,  Gough,  Murray,  and  Guyton.  Also  views 
(10  by  12)  of  Gresford,  and  some  taken  in  Derbyshire,  by  Mr. 
John  Henderson  ; some  taken  in  Welshpool  by  Mr.  Guyton  ; 
and  several  transparencies  by  Mr.  Roberts,  comprising  various 
subjects. 

Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  he  had  used  essence  of  coffee  as 
the  preservative  for  the  plates  in  tho  proportion  of  two  drachms 
of  essence  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  this  quantity  he  had 
found  ample  for  two  or  three  dozen  stereos. 

The  pictures  were  much  praised  by  the  members,  being  clear, 
full  of  half-tone,  and  forming  excellent  specimens  of  printing 
on  glass. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a large  instantaneous  photograph 
(14  by  9),  taken  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill — a sea  view, 
and  which  admirably  depicted  a ilock  of  seagulls — which  was 
greatly  admired,  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  such  a size, 
with  birds  on  the  wing,  never  having  been  previously  shown. 

It  was  decided  to  have  two  excursions  in  July — one  on  the 
7th  to  Chirk,  Denbighshire  ; tho  other  to  Miller’s  Dale,  Derby- 
shire, on  the  21st. 

Mr.  Guyton  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  tho  parch- 
mentizing  of  paper  to  produce  permanence  in  prints,  and  road 
from  tho  News  the  formula  as  given  by  Mr.  Crookes,  which 
caused  some  discussion. 

Tho  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjournod. 

o 

Salk  in  the  jstubiff. 

The  Photo-relief  Process. — We  understand  that  the 
Emperor  of  tho  French,  having  seen  Mr.  Woodbury's  printing 
process  in  operation  at  tho  Exhibition  in  Paris,  was  so  much 
interested  as  to  send  his  Chamberlain  for  fuller  information  to 
Messrs.  Goupils,  the  holders  of  the  French  patent,  and  also 
requested  tho  Count  Aguado  to  call  upon  Mr.  Binghain  to 
obtain  similar  information. 

The  Sale  of  Poisons. — The  new  Pharmacy  Act,  whilst 
restricting  the  convenience  of  photographic  dealers  and  others, 
does  not  seem  to  have  rendered  the  purchase  of  poisons  dif- 
ficult. The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  says: — “As  medical 
journalists  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
Hosier  Lane  tragedy.  But  in  the  interests  of  the  public  we 
would  ask  how  and  where  the  man  Duggan  obtained  the  two 
bottles  of  Sclieele’s  prussic  acid  with  which  he  murdered  his 
wife,  his  six  children,  and  himself?  We  would  ask  of  what 
use  is  the  Pharmacy  Act  if  such  things  are  possible  ? Do  all 
chemists,  like  Mr.  William  Vorley,  believe  that  prussic  acid  is 
used  in  tin  and  silver  plating,  and  sell  it  to  any  workman  in 
those  trades  who  signs  his  name  in  a book  ? It  so,  we  can 
understand  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  confers  a comfortable 
monopoly  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  its  members  ; but 
we  do  not  see  that  in  any  appreciable  degree  it  protects  society 
or  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  would-be  criminals.  The 
wretched  man  Duggan’s  condition  probably  justified  the  jury 
in  finding  him  of  unsound  mind.  Dr.  Powel,  of  Newington 
Causeway,  testified  to  his  habitual  despondency,  and  his  morbid 
anxiety  for  the  future.  He  was  in  the  first  stage  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Streaks  in  Negatives. — Dr.  Woodward,  writing  to  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  says  : — “ I have  noticed  a cause  of 
streaking  on  negatives  which  I have  never  seen  in  print.  The 
spring  on  the  door  of  the  plate-holder  is  so  shaped  that  the  two 
ends  which  press  on  tho  back  of  the  negative  rest  fiat  on  tho 
plate,  so  as  to  arrest  the  solution  as  it  flows  downwards,  causing 
a thin  stratum  of  fluid  from  the  two  ends  of  the  spriug  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plate.  The  reflection  of  light  from  this  unequal 
distribution  of  the  fluid  causes  the  streaks.  Remedy : Bend 
the  spring  in  such  a curve  that  it  will  rest  two  points  on  tho 
plate.” 

Securing  Reflected  Light. — A correspondent  ot  tho 
Philadelphia  Photographer  says  : — “ No  doubt  all  who  have  at- 
tempted negative  making  by  aside  light  only  are  aware  how 
difficult  it  is  to  light  the  subject  properly,  or  without  great  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade.  One  side  of  the  face  is  apt  to  be  quite 
light,  while  the  other  is  in  deep  shade.  A white  reflecting- 
screen  alone  on  tho  shade  side  helps  the  matter  only  a trifle. 
The  other  day  I was  called  upon  to  make  a negative  of  a corpse. 
The  day  happened  to  be  a bright  one,  and  I overcame  the 
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above-mentioned  difficulty  in  the  following  m inner  : — I selected 
a room  where  the  sunlight  coul  1 be  a l uitte  1,  an  1 place  l the 
subject  near  a window,  and  a white  reflecting  screen  on  the 
shade  side  or  the  face.  As  usual,  the  reflection  from  the  screen 
was  insufficient  to  equalize  I ho  light  upon  the  subject,  so  I 
caused  a pretty  strong  light  to  be  thrown  against  the  screen 
with  a mirror,  which  caused  an  equal  play  of  light  upon  the 
face,  and  an  excellent  negative  was  obtained  without  flatness. 
By  varying  the  strength  of  the  reflection  from  the  mirror,  the 
colour  of  the  screen,  and  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the 
subject,  the  above-named  difficulty  cau  bo  greatly  lessened 
when  sunlight  can  be  had.” 

Marking  Ink. — A German  chemist,  M.  Ruhr,  proposes  a 
now  method  for  marking  linen.  It  is  lirst  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  oue  part  of  hypopliosphite  of  soda  and  two  of  gum 
iu  sixteen  parts  ot  distilled  water.  The  linen  is  then  ironed, 
and,  when  dry,  you  write  upon  it  with  a quill  pan  charged  with 
a solution  of  ono  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  six  of  gum  in  six 
parts  of  distilled  water. 

Another  Method  of  Preserving  Glass  Baths. — Mr. 

J.  U.  Browne,  writing  to  the  Phtladelphi  ( Photographer,  says  : — 
“In  using  glass  baths  accidents  frequently  occur  from  the 
dipper  striking  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  or  elso  the  plate  slipping 
off  tho  dipper  ; iu  each  case  the  fracture  of  the  glass  bath  may 
take  place.  These  are  accidents  that  frequently  render  useless 
valuable  baths,  also  a liability  to  the  loss  of  silver.  A very 
simple  plan  has  preserved  a glass  b ith,  subject  to  constant  use, 
in  excellent  order  for  years.  Cut  a piece  of  puro  rubber  about 
the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  about  ono-quartor  of  an 
inch  thick,  punch  a number  of  small  holes  entirely  through 
the  rubber,  and  place  in  the  bottom  of  tho  bath.  The  rubber 
will  prevent  all  damage  from  jar,  and  the  holes  will  be  filled 
with  sediment  from  the  solution.” 

Tearing  ok  the  Collodion  Film  in  Varnishing  — Now 
and  then  tho  question  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  injury  some- 
times inflicted  by  the  varnish  upon  the  film,  and,  as  the  subject 
has  again  been  discussed  very  recently,  I here  make  known  ray 
own  experience  in  the  matter.  It  is  usual  to  ascribe  the  evil 
to  the  too-concentrated  condition  of  tho  alcohol  used  iu  the 
manufacture  of  the  varnish,  and  this  isf  no  doubt,  in  most  cases, 
the  case;  but  even  with  tho  employment  of  a dilute  alcohol, 
the  unpleasant  result  may  bo  brought  about — whan,  namely,  tho 
plate  is  rendered  too  hot  previously  to  its  being  varnished. 
Everything  depends,  however,  upon  the  description  of  collodion  j 
used,  for  with  some  kinds  I have  purposely  overheated  the 
plate  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  latter  has  sustained  no 
injury,  while  with  negatives  prepared  with  other  materials  a 
slight  excess  of  temperature  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  their 
destruction. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Cormgoubcttts. 

J.  T.  Clarke. — The  best  mode  of  recovering  the  iron  from  cyanide 
fixing  baths  is  to  add  it  to  the  hypo  fixing  bath,  and  throw  it  down 
as  a sulphide.  2.  Beaufov's  acetic  acid  is  much  weaker  than 
glacial  acetic  acid.  By  adding  two  ounces  of  water  to  one 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  you  will  obtain  something  like  an  equivalent 
of  Beaufoy’s  acid.  3.  When  nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  potash, 
is  added  to  au  iron  developer  containing  acetic  acid,  a decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  by  which  nitrate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  soua  or 
potash  is  formed.  Nitrate  of  iron  gives  bright,  silvery  images  of 
a positive  character. 

One  who  Tries. — The  quality  which  you  call  “sponginess” 
appears,  from  the  example  you  enclose,  to  be  partly  due  to  the 
c haracter  of  the  lighting,  and  partly  to  the  texture  of  skin  in  the 
sitter.  The  lighting  indicates  the  presence  of  an  almost  uniform 
amount  of  diffused  light  all  round  the  sitter,  instead  of  having  a 
strong  light  from  one  direction,  with  less  light,  either  reflected  or 
diffused,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  give  a little  detail  to  tho  shadows. 
From  the  evenness  of  the  light,  and  the  absence  of  shadow,  thero 
is  a tendency  to  general  flatness  iu  the  face,  and  anything  like 
roughness  in  its  texture  or  freckles  is  very  definitely  apparent. 
With  a stronger  direct  light  from  one  side  you  will  secure  more 
brilliancy  and  modelling,  and  loss  of  the  quality  you  call  spongi- 
ness. It  is  probable  that  the  pinholes  were  caused  by  excess  of 
iodo-nitratc  of  silver,  and  by  weakening  your  bath  and  causing  a 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  sodium  you  have  also  precipitated  tho 
iodide  salt.  Whenever  a precipitation  of  one  thing  is  caused  in  a 
solution,  there  is  a tendency  for  other  matters,  imperfectly  in  solu- 
tion, lo  be  carried  down  at  tlic  same  time.  But  you  must  be  making 
some  mistake  in  supposing  you  added  half  an  ounce  of  chloride  of 
s odium  to  a pint  of  a twenty-grain  silver  solution.  As  one  grain  of 
chloride  of  sodium  will  (in  round  numbers)  docompo.se  three  grains 


of  nitr  ite  of  silver,  with  half  an  ounce  you  woul  1 precipitate  all  the 
silver  in  a pint  of  bith,  and  any  kind  of  working,  not  to  say  good 
working,  would  have  been  impossible. 

.V  fjvitscuinER  (B.  11. ) — Your  right  to  build  a studio  in  a garden, 
and  to  carry  on  a photographic  business  on  the  premises,  entire  Iv 
depends  upon  the  terms  of  your  tenure.  As  a rule,  the  landlord 
would  have  a right  to  object  to  your  erecting  a studio  in  the 
garden  without  consent;  and,  if  the  residence  bo  a private  house, 
lie  would  have  a right  to  prevent  you  carrying  on  any  business  iu 
it.  Your  best  plan  is  to  try  to’ gain  the  necessary  consent  by 
compromise,  as  yon  cannot  act  iu  defiance  to  your  landlord's 
objection. 

A.  Muff. — You  do  not  require  an  achromatic  condenser.  The 
simplest  form  of  efficient  condenser  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses  placed  with  the  convex  sides  in  contact.  Another  form, 
perhaps  the  best,  consists  of  a double  convex  lens  and  a concavo- 
convex,  convex  sides  in  contact.  An  achromatic  object  glass  will 
give  you  freedom  from  fringes  of  colour,  and  good  definition  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  ordinary  exhibitions.  The  size  of  the 
enlarged  image  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  focus  of  the  object 
glass,  and  the  length  of  the  room,  rather  thin  on  the  size  of  the 
lenses.  You  will  best  got  tho  information  you  require  by  com- 
municating with  a trustworthy  manufacturer.  Write  to  Mr.  How, 
of  Foster  Lane. 

Novi'S. — Ferns  may  be  printed  on  fabrics.  You  will  find  a moth  si 
of  printing  on  linen,  Ac.,  described  in  our  Year-Book  for  1858, 
page  98.  The  fronds  should  be  carefully  selected  and  dried,  and 
then  pressed  flat  on  the  fabric  iu  the  printing  frame,  treating  the 
plant  as  a negative. 

Orthodox. — Any  good  commercial  sample  of  bromo-iodized  collo- 
dion should  answer : a thirty-five-gr.iin  bath  just  slightly  acid 
xvith  nitric  acid.  A one-grain  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia 
should  be  used. 

G.  E. — Add  the  white  of  one  egg  and  a little  ammonia  to  half  a 
pint  of  water,  andbe-.it  up  thoroughly.  Then  filter.  This  applied 
to  the  plate  whilst  wet  will  give  you  excellent  results. 

N.  O. — The  coarseness  of  deposit  accompanied  by  hardness  which 
you  describe  is  doubtless  due  to  under-exposure  and  over-develop- 
ment. The  chief  tiling  necessary  to  avoid  the  defect  is  to  give, 
full  exposure.  A bath  in  good  condition,  a ripe  bromo-iodized 
collodion,  and  a simple  iron  developer  of  fifteen  grains  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  and  fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  constitute  all  tho  requisites  of  good  work.  Of  course,  good 
lighting  is  a sine  qua  non. 

Wolsten holme  BROTHERS. — Tho  lighting  of  the  bust  is,  iu  some 
respects,  pleasing;  but  it  is  a little  too  violent.  A little  more 
reflected  light,  preserving  the  same  direct  light,  and  a little  more 
exposure,  would  give  a very  good  result. 

It.  M.  I).— We  shall  give  the  matter  attention  iu  good  time,  and 
report  if  there  be  anything  valuable  in  it.  There  is  no  novelty  iu 
the  discarding  of  acid  conditions,  and  adopting  alkaline  conditions. 
In  Mr.  Batholomew’s  alkaline  gelatine  process,  acid  conditions 
were  discarded.  If  we  find  the  matter  of  importance,  we  shall  duly 
and  impartially  report;  if  not,  we  shall  probably  not  mention  the 
matter  further. 

F.  L. — Under-exposure  in  the  negative  is  the  chief  fault  in  the  en- 
closed print.  The  lighting  may,  however,  be  considerably  im- 
proved ; the  excess  of  vertical  light  is  the  cause  of  the  heavy 
shadows  under  the  eyes,  &c.  Cover  the  sky-light  immediately 
over-head,  increase  the  amount  of  sidc-liglit,  and  use  a white 
screen  opposite  the  chief  side-light,  so  as  to  secure  a little  reflected 
light  on  the  shadowed  side. 

Henry  S.— You  will  not  improve  your  toning  bath  by  adding  more 
acetate  of  soda.  The  print  you  enclose  is  not  so  much  bad  in  tone 
as  wanting  iu  vigour  generally.  The  fault  is  in  the  negative, 
which  is  weak,  flat,  and  thin.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
no  good  tone  can  be  obtained  from  a weak,  poor  negative.  Suf- 
ficient vigour  to  permit  deep  printing  and  secure  a good  reduction 
of  silver  is  imperative,  if  rich,  warm,  black  tones  are  required. 
The  Gem  Process.— M.  de  Constant,  referring  to  the  troubles  of 
a recent  correspondent  with  this  process,  recommends  him  to  try 
Mawson’s  pure  collodion  alone,  and  to  add  to  his  solution  of  gum 
equal  parts  of  coffee,  made  as  follows : take  water  1-30  parts,  and 
pour  it  boiling  on  1.3  parts  of  coffee,  and  white  sugar  8 parts; 
well  filter,  and  ho  will  have  no  more  annoyance. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

♦ 

Uf)otogvJpt)9  LvrgistnrD. 

Mr.  J.  11.  Bisuor.  Cheltenham, 

Two  Photographs  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  Dowser,  Watford,  . 

Photograph  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  Laying  the 
Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
Watford. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Ricbaros,  Nottingham, 

Photograph  ot  State  Bed  Room.  Clifton  Hall. 

Photograph  of  Dining  Room,  Clifton  Hall. 

Photograph  of  Chinese  Drawing  Room,  Clifton  Hall. 
Photograph  of  the  Cerise  Drawing  Room,  Chiton  Hah. 
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FETTERED  PROCESSES. 


There  id  a singular  misapprehension  at  times  manifested 
in  the  minds  of  many  photographers  in  relation  to  patent 
processes.  They  seem  to  regard  the  introduction  of  a novelty 
protected  by  a patent  as  a direct  injury,  an  infringement  of 
existing  liberty  and  privileges  ; and  they  object  on  principle 
to  any  process  “ fettered  by  the  trammels  of  the  patent  law.” 
Now,  as  no  process  can  become  the  subject  of  a patent  which 
is  not  new,  and  as  nothing  which  is  already  known  and 
practised  can  be  safely  patented,  it  certainly  does  seem  a little 
unreasonable  to  object  to  the  new  thing,  which  is  generally 
an  entirely  new  and  increased  source  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
-simply  because  the  person  by  whom  it  is  introduced  requires 
some  slight  share  of  the  profit.  The  new  thing  would  be  a 
gain  if  the  inventor  required  an  equal  share  of  the  profits, 
whilst,  in  truth,  lie  rarely  asks  or  receives  as  much  as  live  per 
cent,  of  the  income  to  the  photographer  produced  by  the 
invention.*  In  any  case,  the  use  of  the  Dovelty  is  always 
optional,  and  the  photographer  who  does  not  adopt  it  is  in 
no  worse  condition  than  he  was  before  the  invention  was 
made  aud  patented.  Nevertheless,  a large  number  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  whenever  a patent  is  taken,  and 
straightway  they  protest  against  fettered  processes.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  protest  against  the  railway 
system,  because  the  privilege  of  quick  travel  is  fettered  by 
the  preliminary  of  paying  for  tickets. 

A correspondent  on  another  page  harps  persistently  on 
this  idea  of  “fettering”  as  an  evil  peculiarly  irksome  in 
relation  to  carbon  processes,  and  is  especially  anxious  to 
know  the  working  details  of  such  carbon  processes  as  arc 
“unfettered.”  We  wish  to  point  out  to  him  and  those  of 
his  way  of  thinking  that  their  notions  of  fetters  are  much 
too  narrow  ; that  fetters  are  much  more  prevalent  than  they 
imagine  or  fully  realize;  and  that,  in  many  instances, 
patents  constitute  the  least  troublesome  fetters  of  any  in 
general  existence. 

There  are  three  definite  forms  of  fetters  which  have  rela- 
tion to  photographic  processes.  They  consist  of  patents, 
secrets,  and  ignorance  ; and  the  last  is  by  far  the  greatest. 
Let  us  define  what  we  mean  by  it.  In  speaking  of  igno- 
rance as  a fetter  in  relation  to  a photographic  process,  we 
presume  the  process  to  have  an  existence,  cither  embryotic 
or  more  or  less  matured,  but  its  possibilities  are  not  worked 
out.  No  one  knows  exactly  of  what  it  is  capable.  It  pro- 
bably lies  in  a groove  out  of  the  common  track;  and  to 
make  it  valuable  some  one  must  specifically  devote  time, 
skill,  and  money  to  developing  and  perfecting  the  initial 


* Take  an  example.  The  majority  of  the  Sarony  photo-crayons  sold  are  1 
from  negatives  in  existence,  and  form  a distinct  source  of  profit,  which 
would  not  have  been  obtained  if  Mr.  Sarony  bad  not  introduced  the  novelty 
in  question.  The  nett  profit  to  the  photographer,  as  a rule,  will  be  about 
forty  shillings  on  each  portrait,  whilst  the  nett  profit  of  the  patentee  will  I 
be  less  than  a shilling,  or  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  transaction. 


idea.  It  may  be  very  valuable  when  all  its  details  are 
mastered  and  understood,  or  it  may,  perchance,  prove  worth- 
less. But  no  one  is  likely  to  work  it  out  without  some 
chance  of  reward  for  his  labour.  Such  a temporary  monopoly 
as  the  patent  law  gives  him  is  the  legitimate  temptation  to 
cultivate  the  field,  aud  give  a valuable  form  to  that  which 
was  before  useless  because  unknown,  or  worthless  because  not 
understood.  Our  correspondent  who  asks  lor  information 
in  relation  to  unfettered  carbon  processes  admirably  illus- 
trates this  position.  He  asks  for  information  which,  in  the 
fullness  and  completeness  which  he  desires,  does  not  exist, 
simply  because  it  has  not  been  the  business  or  interest  of 
any  one  to  bring  it  into  existence.  Information  on  the  de- 
tailed operations  by  which  successful  results  may  be  secured 
can  only  be  obtained  by  absolute  work  of  a practical  charac- 
ter, and  men  do  not  undertake  such  work  without  some  hope 
of  profit  in  their  labour.  If  the  experience  had  been  gained, 
the  fetters  of  ignorance  which  surround  the  processes  would 
probably  have  been  exchanged  for  those  of  secresy  or  those 
of  patent  protection.  It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the  methods 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers  a valuable  and  practical 
process  may  exist ; but  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  per- 
severing experiment  on  a practical  scale.  In  the  meantime, 
whatever  possibilities  they  may  possess  are  fettered  by 
ignorance  and  undevelopment. 

Photographers  have  received  much,  it  is  true,  of  their 
knowledge,  much  of  the  information  upon  which  their 
means  of  securing  an  income  is  based,  for  nothing.  The 
art  has  been  largely  indebted  to  amateurs,  to  whose  experi- 
mental labours,  undertaken  for  love,  many  discoveries  have 
been  due.  In  carbon  printing,  where  the  steps  of  progress 
are  well  maiked,  the  gratuitous  and  the  commercial  efforts 
in  removing  the  fetters  of  ignorance  have  been  almost  equal. 
The  initial  step  in  relation  to  almost  all  existing  carbon 
processes  was  a gratuitous  one.  Mungo  Ponton  published 
the  fact  that  bichromate  of  potash  was  a sensitive  agent : 
he  lives,  and  is  scarcely  acknowledged  with  a passing  word 
of  gratitude.  M.  Poitevin,  who  utilized  the  agent,  and 
devised  a carbon  process,  patented  it ; but  has,  we  fear,  not 
possessed  the  commercial  faculty  of  reapiug  where  he  has 
sown.  Mr.  Pouncy — who,  in  his  early  labours,  did  good  ser 
vice  in  showing  wbat  could  not  be  done,  thus  clearing  the 
<vay,  aud  making  apparent  what  was  necessary — was  paid  by 
subscription.  Mr.  Blair,  a most  important  and  active  adjutor 
in  removing  the  fetters  of  ignorance,  both  by  suggestion 
and  practice,  has  worked  altogether  gratuitously,  for  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  subscription  list  of  his  pamphlet 
paid  material  expenses.  Fargier,  who  devised  a means  of 
putting  into  operation  the  idea  which  Laborde,  Barnett, 
and  Blair  had  published,  of  securing  half-tone,  patented  his 
process,  and,  had  it  been  commercially  practical,  would 
doubtless  have  maintained  his  patent.  Swan  devised  a 
practical  method  of  putting  into  execution  the  ideas  of  those 
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preceding  him,  and  he  patented  it;  hut,  having  devised 
this  practical  means,  and  proceeded  to  work  the  process 
commercially,  he  had  to  do  much  more.  He  had  to  discover 
much  which  could  only  be  done  when  the  work  was  executed 
on  a commercial  scale.  Not  only  was  the  practical  means 
of  working  certainly  and  commercially  wanting,  but  even 
when  that  was  discovered,  the  thing  was  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  required  years  of  close  observation  and 
study  of  the  work  on  an  extended  scale  to  give  it  a really 
practical  value.  This  it  has  secured  in  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Swan,  and  the  further  labours  and  simplification  of 
Mr.  Johnson. 

But  without  such  an  interest  as  a patent  gives,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  years  would  have  elapsed  before  the  full- 
ness of  experience  could  have  been  gained  by  the  most 
skilful  and  ardent  amateur  experiment.  But  suppose  the 
same  information  and  completeness  could  have  been  secured 
by  the  voluntary  labours  of  amateurs,  is  it  fair  to  expect  or 
desire  it,  or  to  grumble  about  fetters,  because  the  capital 
of  some  one  having  been  engaged  in  transmuting  the  fetters 
of  ignorance  into  the  temporary  fetters  of  patent,  some 
return  for  that  capital  is  expected  ? 

A recent  writer  in  our  pages  pointed  out  that  secresy  was 
a much  greater  evil  than  patent  monopoly.  In  our  estima- 
tion the  fetters  of  secresy  are  amongst  the  most  injurious  of  all 
fetters,  but  the  unquestionable  right  of  a discoverer  to  keep 
secret  his  discovery  saves  him  from  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  so  unfairly  attaches  to  the  patentee.  Whilst  a thing  is 
a secret,  no  one  can  say,  “ I knew  that  before.”  But  the  com- 
munity is  not  enriched  by  a secret,  and  the  fetters  it  im- 
poses are  always  clogs,  and,  at  times,  effectual  hindrances  to 
progress. 

But  what  are  the  trammels  imposed  by  patent  law,  and 
how  do  they  fetter  processes  ? How  do  the  carbon  patents 
in  existence  impose  fetters,  and  what  would  be  the  gain  to 
the  community  if  the  said  processes  were  at  once  “ set  free  ”? 
The  patents  of  all  carbon  processes  of  much  practical  import- 
ance are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Autotype  Company.  That 
Company  has  announced  the  fact  that  amateurs  are  at  full 
liberty  to  practise  the  process  unfettered.  The  fetters,  then, 
consist  in  the  fact  that  those  who  use  for  their  own  profit  a 
process  they  did  not  invent  shall  share  that  profit  with  the 
person  who  did  invent  the  process.  The  gain  which  profes- 
sional photographers  would  secure  by  the  abolition  of  these 
patents  would  be,  at  most,  immunity  from  a just  pay- 
ment— most  probably  a small  one;  and  this  wc  are 
satisfied  the  mass  of  them — certainly  the  best  portion  of 
them — do  not  desire.  The  gain  to  amateurs  would  be  the 
probability  of  many  persons  commencing  the  manufacture 
of  other  materials,  who,  having  little  experience  in  carbon 
printing,  and  no  serious  stake  at  issue,  would  be  hss  likely 
to  manufacture  the  materials  with  care  and  skill  than  the 
patentee,  whose  experience  is  necessarily  large,  and  whose 
commercial  stake  is  more  likely  to  be  deep  enough  to  secure 
the  greatest  attention  and  the  highest  attainable  excellence. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must 
confess  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  patents  as  fre- 
quently removing  rather  than  imposing  fetters,  and  as 
stimulating  the  development  o(  processes  which  would  other- 
wise remain  in  the  fetters  of  ignorance  or  secresy. 


THE  FIRST  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Mr.  Beattie,  writing  to  a contemporary,  justifying  his 
assumption  that  Mr.  Pouncy  was  “ the  first  who  practically 
worked  in  carbon,”  says  that  “ in  Mr.  Simpson’s  book  I 
find  nothing  that  clearly  contradicts  that  statement.”  Mr. 
Beattie  would  not,  we  feel  satisfied,  wilfully  mislead  the 
reader,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  here  under  some  misconcep- 
tion, and,  as  we  are  by  implication  cited  in  support  of  it, 
we  feel  bound  to  correct  the  error.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Pouncy  was  not  the  first 
practical  worker  in  carbon,  and  in  our  Historical  Notes  on 


the  subject,  compiled  with  the  utmost  care  and  impartiality, 
we  not  only  point  out  tliatM.  Poitevin’s  and  M.  Beauregard's 
patented  processes  were  published,  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  detail  to  show  that  the  inventors  had  practically  worked 
in  the  processes  specified,  long  before  Mr.  Pouncy  was  heard 
of,  but  we  state  that  we  ourselves  had  seen  carbon  prints  by 
M.  Poitevin  produced  in  1855,  a period  of  three  years  before 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  first  announcement  of  his  labours.  We  said  that, 
so  far  as  we  had  evidence,  Mr.  Pouncy  appeared  to  have 
been  the  first  practical  worker  in  carbon  printing  in  this 
country ; and  it  is  probably  to  this  sentence  Mr.  Beattie 
alludes  in  referring  to  our  book.  Amid  the  vexed  questions 
of  priority  belonging  to  many  photographic  processes  there 
is  none  so  clearly  and  certainly  established,  wc  think,  as  the 
fact  that  printingwithacompouudof  chromated  gelatine  and 
black  pigment  had  its  origin  with  M.  Poitevin,  to  whom,  as 
a valuable  contributor  to  the  progress  of  photography,  who 
has  received  but  little  substantial  benefit  from  his  labours, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  we  think,  to  award  his  fair 
share  of  credit. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  the  United  States  has  just  been  held  in 
Boston,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  Bogardus,  and  has 
secured  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  success  which  augurs 
well  for  a future  prosperous  career.  The  proceedings  appear 
to  have  been  of  a very  pleasant  character,  including  the 
delivery  of  capital  addresses  and  lectures,  reading  reports, 
discussion  and  modification  of  laws,  the  enjoyment  of  subur- 
ban trips,  sitting  for  group  pictures,  and  witnessing  carbon 
demonstrations.  The  meetings  continued  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  an  excellent  photographic  exhibition 
was  open,  which  included  contributions  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  appeared  that  during  the  year  two  hundred 
and  thirty  additional  members  had  been  added  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  President  expressed  a belief  that  before 
another  annual  meeting  a thousand  more  would  have  joined. 

The  objects  of  this  Associaiion,  as  we  have  before  ex- 
plained, are  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  photographic 
societies  in  this  country,  including  consideration  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific and  artistic  progress  of  photography.  The  means  of 
resisting  unjust  patents,  the  examination  of  secret  processes 
offered  for  sale,  the  formation  of  an  apprenticeship  system, 
the  establishment  of  a relief  fund,  and  similar  questions  re- 
ceive attention,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  securing  advance- 
ment in  art  and  science  ; and,  so  far  as  the  operations  have 
proceeded,  all  these  purposes  seem  likely  to  be  carried  out 
in  systematic  and  satisfactory  fashion. 

The  exhibition  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  one. 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Wilsou,  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher, says : — “ We  never  saw  such  a collection.  No  man 
ever  saw  such  a one  in  America.  When  we  consider  that 
no  premiums  were  offered,  no  incentive,  except  encourage- 
ment given,  it  was  wonderful.  Our  only  regret  is,  that 
the  whole  fraternity  could  not  have  been  there  to  enjoy  it 
and  profit  by  it.”  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  exhibitors 
a fair  share  were  European  photographers,  although  very 
few  of  them,  wc  regret  to  add,  were  from  this  country.  We 
find  amongst  the  familiar  names  attached  to  contributions, 
those  of  Adam-Salomon,  Reutlinger,  Lafon  de  Camarsac, 
Tcssie  duMotay,  Soulier, Romain  Talbot, and  others, of  Paris; 
Einst  Milster,  Loescher  and  Petsch,  Grune,  Dr.  Vogel,  and 
others,  of  Berlin.  From  this  country  the  works  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Wilson,  of  Aberbeen  ; Mr.  Edge,  of  Preston;  Mr. 
Burgess,  of  Norwich  ; Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Oxford  Street ; 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  appear. 
In  reference  to  the  latter,  the  published  list  contains  the 
following  entry  : “ A large  variety  of  art  studies  from  nature 
printed  from  several  negatives,  and  distinctly  different  from 
aught  else  exhibited.” 
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Thu  lectures  appuar  to  have  been  very  interesting,  anil  we 
hope  to  find  space  shortly  ior  some  extracts.  Dr.  Towler’s 
subject  was  the  important  one  comprehended  in  the  title 
“Concentration  of  Ways  and  Means,”  and  was  at  once 
eloquent  and  practical.  Dr.  Boynton  gave  an  admirable 
lecture,  illustrated  extensively,  on  sunlight  and  moonlight. 
Some  other  addresses  were  delivered,  and  lantern  exhibitions 
held. 

A pre-eminently  social  and  liberal  feeling  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  The  Mayor  of  Boston  attended,  to  welcome 
members  to  the  city.  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  presented  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  by  remitting  a debt  to  that 
amount ; and  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  pre- 
sented one  hundred  dollars  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
occasion.  The  able  and  energetic  honorary  secretary,  our 
friend  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  was  presented  with  a testimonial 
value  three  hundred  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  a handsome 
piano.  Altogether,  this  meeting,  our  readers  will  see  from 
the  brief  resume  of  its  proceedings,  has  been  one  essentially 
pleasant,  and  characterized  by  the  feelings  which  must  en- 
sure success  in  any  undertaking. 

We  conclude  by  extracting  some  excellent  remarks  from 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  in  an  article  on  the  meetings  of 
this  Association : — 

“Among  the  many  gatherings  of  this  year  of  meetings, 
the  convention  and  exhibition  of  the  photographers  deserves 
attention  as  something  quite  as  new  in  its  way  as  that  great 
coming  event  whose  shadow  overcasts  the  public  interest  in 
matters  of  less  pretension.  The  affair  at  Horticultural  Hall 
marks  a step  forward  in  the  history  of  photography — an 
advance  toward  that  dignified  position  which  is  its  due 
among  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  it  is  both  a science  and  an 
art,  as  well  as  a handmaid  to  both.  It  is  scarcely  a quarter 
of  a century  since  the  discovery  of  Daguerre  burst  upon  an 
incredulous  world  ; its  progress  since  then  has  been  more 
rapid  than  any  other  of  the  inventions  of  our  inventive 
century,  and  to-day  it  has  become  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  mingling  in  every  relation  of  life,  until  we 
hardly  realize  its  wonders,  and  many  already  lament  its 
limitations,  and  sneer  at  its  popularity  as  a parody  of 
genuine  art. 

“To  those  whose  ideas  of  the  value  and  capabilities  of 
photography  are  most  exalted,  the  study  of  some  of  its ’fruits 
as  exhibited  here  this  week  will  give  many  new  revelations 
of  its  power.  The  reproduction  of  a face  with  unimpeach- 
able fidelity  of  feature,  and  often  with  marvellous  vividness 
of  expression,  the  multiplication  by  the  thousand  of  striking 
miniatures  of  the  presence  and  bearing  of  distinguished 
men,  the  portrait  of  the  old  homestead,  done  at  once  more 
faithfully  and  more  cheaply  than  any  artist’s  brush  could 
do  it,  have  long  been  known  to  us.  Even  in  these  simple 
branches  of  the  art  the  best  pictures  exhibited  show  how 
much  the  picture-takers  have  to  learn — in  judicious  and 
ingenious  arrangements  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  appro- 
priate selection  of  accessories,  in  that  most  difficult  task, 
the  reproduction  of  characteristics  as  well  as  of  form  and 
feature,  and  in  the  moderation  which  leaves  the  best  work 
of  the  camera  untouched  by  the  perilous  paint-brush,  com- 
bined with  the  skill  which  docs  away  with  all  dullness, 
and  makes  vividness  of  outline  almost  a substitute  for 
colour. 

“ But  there  are  other  fields  which  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers leave  almost  untrodden,  though  they  are  wide 
open  to  ambition,  patience,  and  study.  In  portraiture  the 
pictures  of  children  which  come  from  German)',  in  which 
not  only  the  likeness  of  the  child,  but  its  life  and  nature, 
are  set  before  the  eye,  so  that  the  picture  becomes  in  itself 
a poem,  have  never  been  matched  in  this  country.  In  out- 
door scenes,  none  of  the  many  beautiful  spots  which  Ameri- 
can tourists  know  have  ever  been  depicted  like  those 
wonderful  Swiss  landscapes,  every  part  in  equal  proportion, 
the  distance  subordinated  to  the  foreground,  the  right  and 
left  to  the  centre,  only  as  the  eye  itself  subordinates  them. 

“ The  first  lesson  which  this  exhibition  teaches  to  the 


amateur  observer,  as  well  as  to  the  most  experienced 
student,  is  that  photography  is  a progressive  art.  Many  of 
the  most  radical  of  its  recent  steps  in  the  past  may  be  traced 
in  these  alcoves,  and  we  can  all  remember  a day  when  tho 
best  European  work  was  not  equal  to  the  crudest  work  of 
an  American  village  gallery  now.  But  its  progress  in  the 
future  has  no  visible  boundaries.  Whether  the  next  great 
gain  which  the  imagination  suggests — the  reproduction  of 
the  colours  as  well  as  the  forms  of  nature — be  ever  accom- 
plished or  not,  the  improvement  in  essential  details  is  sure 
to  be  swift  and  steady,  and  is  certain  to  be  stimulated  and 
accelerated  by  the  emulation  induced  by  such  exhibitions  as 
this.  And,  meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  art 
is  of  the  highest  practical  value.  No  Mr.  Gradgrind  can 
sneer  at  it  as  among  the  ornaments  of  life.  Every  science 
owes  it  something.  Astronomy  has  gained,  by  its  means, 
some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  this  age. 
Medical  science  is  incalculably  indebted  to  it.  Justice  is 
aided  by  it,  not  only  by  the  assistance  which  it  gives  in  the 
pursuit  and  identification  of  criminals,  but  by  the  wonder- 
ful agency  by  which  it  at  once  reveals  and  proves  the  offence 
of  the  most  practised  forger.  The  many  who  cannot  travel 
derive  from  it,  with  its  adjunct  the  stereoscope,  a knowledge 
of  the  art,  the  scenery,  the  architecture,  the  very  life  of 
foreign  lands;  and  the  many  who  do  travel  find  their  en- 
joyment doubled  by  its  means,  in  putting  the  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  memory  visibly  before  the  eye.  A 
volume  would  not  suffice  to  tell  of  what  it  has  done  ; no 
prophet  is  wise  enough  to  predict  what  it  may  yet  do.” 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  IV. — Qualifications  of  Goon  Operators. 
What  is  an  operator?  Strictly  speaking,  every  one  who 
works  is  an  operator;  and  all  who  work  at  photography,  no 
matter  what  the  branch,  are  photographic  operators  ; but  by 
common  consent  the  term  is  confined  to  the  man  at  the 
camera  who  takes  the  negative.  In  this  limited  sense  I 
understand  it,  no  matter  whether  the  negative-taker  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment,  or  a hired  assistant.  This 
man  T hold  to  be  the  chief  worker — the  photographic  high 
priest.  For  any  man  who  does  uniformly  good  woik, 
especially  in  portrait  negatives,  I hold  the  highest  respect. 
If  the  occasion  needed,  I should  like  to  sing  a poem  of 
praise  to  the  valuable  services  he  renders  to  society.  The 
camera  is  his  symbol — the  instrument  with  which  he  per- 
forms his  magic  spells.  This  one-eyed  box  is  often  com- 
pared to  the  painter’s  pencil,  and  the  simile  is  as  excellent 
as  it  is  obvious.  But  I would  compare  it  also  to  a musical 
instrument,  from  which  the  most  eloquent  music  could  be 
discoursed,  or  the  vilest  discord  uttered,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  performer.  I have  so  high  a reveveuce  for  its 
uses  that  I think  individuals  should  obtain  a diploma  be- 
fore they  should  be  permitted  its  professional  use,  as  a 
guarantee  that  its  high  capacities  should  not  be  abused.  I 
have  the  utmost  faith  in  its  fitness  as  a material  instrument 
to  obey  the  mind  of  man  ; and  I also  have  laith  that  in 
another  generation  a superior  class  of  men  will  preside  over 
it,  and,  bringing  to  it  a higher  and  more  varied  culture, 
will  correspondingly  develop  its  capacity.  The  camera 
itself,  of  course,  is  but  dead  matter  ; it  is  the  mind  of  man 
that  uses  it  as  a tool  to  execute  its  own  conceptions  ; there- 
fore I honour  the  man  who  continuously  does  good  work 
with  it,  because  I then  know  that  he  is  its  master,  and  makes 
it  do  his  bidding.  He  knows  beforehand  what  he  wants,  and 
he  uses  the  one-eyed  creature  to  execute  his  design.  The 
more  knowledge  he  brings  to  bear,  the  greater  capacity  will 
the  instrument  be  found  to  possess.  Therefore  it  is  singling 
out  one  desirable  branch  of  culture. 

I have  said  in  former  papers  that  a good  operator  must 
not  only  have  artistic  knowledge  and  be  perfect  in  mechani- 
cal photography,  but  that  he  must  also  be  a physiognomist. 
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I know  that  this  is  a novelty,  and  partly  because  it  is,  but 
chiefly  by  reason  of  its  importance,  I return  to  the  subject, 
and  further  insist  on  it. 

For  a man  to  be  master  of  his  profession  lie  must  be 
master  of  all  its  elements,  and  be  able  to  govern  them.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  he  thoroughly  understands  one  part ; 
even  that  one  part  he  may  not  be  able  to  use  unless  he 
understands  the  remainder.  There  is  a story  told  of  a per- 
son who  wished  to  be  an  orator.  To  this  end  he  went 
daily  into  his  garden  and  harangued  his  cabbages,  as 
though  they  were  a large  audience.  After  a considerable 
time  he  determined  to  address  a public  meeting.  When  he 
rose,  the  sight  of  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  completely  dis- 
countenanced him.  He  stammered  a few  wotds,  and  the 
people  giggled  ; he  tried  again,  and  they  laughed ; and  he 
ended  his  first  and  last  speech  by  declaring  that  if  they 
were  all  cabbages  he  would  be  able  to  address  them.  Now, 
a photographic  operator  who  relies  on  his  knowledge  of 
art  and  chemicals  is  very  much  like  this  would-be  public 
speaker.  If  his  sitters  were  all  cabbages,  having  no  will  of 
their  own,  allowing  him  to  place  them  how  he  liked,  and 
to  do  with  them  what  he  liked,  under  those  conditions  he 
might  do  his  work  well.  But  sitteis  arc  not  cabbages,  and 
often  have  very  obnoxious  ways  of  proving  it.  If  a man, 
from  these  sitters,  is  to  obtain  characteristic  and  agreeable 
portraits,  he  must  know  how  to  manage  them,  as  well  as 
his  photographic  appliances.  If  sitters  did  but  know  how 
lamentably  they  often  stand  in  their  own  light ; how,  by 
their  ignorance,  their  folly,  theii  vanity,  their  self-sufficiency, 
they  defeat  their  own  desires,  they  would  not  behave  in 
their  customary  manner.  But  they  do  not  know  this,  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  our  time,  if  ever,  they  will 
know;  but  meantime  portraits  must  be  taken.  Hence, 
physiognomical  knowledge  is  necessary,  not  to  manage  the 
chemicals,  but  the  sitters.  Strictly  speaking,  I know  as 
well  as  anybody  that  physiognomy  is  no  necessary  part  of 
photography,  and  I have  no  desire  to  heap  it  on  photo- 
graphers’ shoulders,  and  ram  it  down  their  throats.  Their 
work  is  quite  irksome  enough  without  it ; and  so  long  as 
photographers  confine  themselves  to  take  landscapes,  copy-  i 
ing  paintings,  and  the  myriad  applications  of  the  art,  they  [ 
need  not  bother  their  heads  about  it.  But  when  the  photo- 
grapher invites  the  world  and  his  wife  and  children  to  sit 
to  him,  and  undertakes  to  produce  "life-like  likenesses”  of 
them,  then  the  matter  is  changed.  In  addition  to  managing 
his  apparatus  and  his  chemicals,  he  has  to  manage  them  too. 
They  become,  so  to  speak,  part  of  his  apparatus.  The  best 
lens  and  chemicals  in  the  world,  with  the  best  operator, 
cannot  produce  a portrait  unless  there  be  a sitter.  There- 
fore a sitter  is  a necessary  part  of  the  operation.  If  sitters 
were  mere  clay — animated  clay — human  cabbages — willing, 
obedient  creatures,  with  intuitive  knowledge  what  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  do,  the  case  would  be  otherwise.  But,  as 
I said  before,  they  are  considerably  different ; and  there- 
fore this  special  knowledge  is  necessary.  Pope  says  : — 

“ The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

The  portrait  photographer  will  find  that  this  study  is  also  the 
most  useful,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  in  the  long  run  the 
most  paying  one.  Physiognomy  is  a short  cut  to  this  study — 
a kind  of  royal  road  to  it.  It  is  just  that  elementary  know- 
ledge that  is  immediately  useful  and  pre-eminently 
practical. 

If  1 be  told  that  portrait  photography  has  been  carried 
on  these  ever-so-many  years  without  it,  I say,  so  much  the 
worse ; and  I say,  further,  that  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  art  has  not  taken  a higher  status.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  many  men  have  been  successful  as  portrait  photo- 
graphers, who  have  not  had  this  knowledge.  To  this  I may 
assent,  and  reply  that  so  they  have  gone  on  using  their 
lenses  without  understanding  optics,  and  their  chemicals 
while  innocent  of  chemistry  ; but  would  they  not  have  done 
better  if  they  had  understood  these  sciences  ? But  1 deny 
the  base  of  the  argument.  I affirm  that  no  man  has  been 


continuously  successful  in  producing  characteristic  portraits 
without  physiognomical  knowledge.  I am  not  pleading 
for  the  exact  rules  laid  down  by  Lavater,  or  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
or  Combe,  but  for  that  shrewd  appreciation  of  natural 
character  as  indicated  by  the  form,  tbe  complexion,  the 
build  of  body,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  general  bearing  of 
the  individual.  No  man  can  go  through  life  without  having 
some  knowledge  of  this  kind  thrust  upon  him  : he  is  obliged 
to  learn  it,  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  usually  knows  more 
than  he  gives  himself  credit  for.  Some  men  pick  it  up 
quickly,  and  are  full  of  it,  and,  if  otherwise  equally  skilful, 
these  are  the  men  who  make  the  successful  operators,  who, 
often  unconsciously,  so  throw  themselves  into  their  work 
that  they  secure  the  character  and  expression  of  a sitter,  as 
well  as  the  mere  likeness. 

Perhaps  sufficient  argument  has  been  expended  on  the 
desirability  of  adding  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the 
operator's  qualifications.  There  may  bo  some,  however, 
who  may  be  sceptical,  and  would  rather  see  a little  practical 
use  than  listen  to  any  number  of  reasons.  The  present 
paper  is  too  far  advanced  to  cite  instances,  but  on  another 
occasion  I will  attempt  to  show  my  ideas  in  practice.  We 
will  suppose  ourselves  witnesses  of  two  scenes ; in  the  one 
case  we  shall  note  the  entrance  of  an  average  individual 
into  a portrait  room  to  have  his  carte  taken  by  an  average 
operator;  in  the  other  case  we  shall  rehearse  what  may  be 
expected  by  another  operator  who  has  paid  some  attention 
to  appreciation  of  natural  character  by  physiognomy,  and 
who  will  attempt  to  apply  it  to  his  daily  work. 


|)[ioto  graphic  Printing  in  Wilber. 

DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVET. 

Chapter  2. — Salomon  Prints.* 

1 think  that  I might  now  venture  on  bringing  my 
chaptei  to  a conclusion,  by  observing,  with  reference  thereto, 
that  the  details  l have  given,  necessarily  long  when  described 
in  print, ‘are  by  no  means  difficult  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion, especially  when  the  work  is  essayed  by  persons  of  cul- 
tivated tastes.  To  others,  I say,  leave  mediocrity  as  it  stands, 
and  enjoy  it,  but  do  not  spoil  what  is  not  quite  spoiled  by 
subjecting  the  prints  to  dodges  which  you  are  unable  pro- 
perly to  perform.  To  the  favoured  few  who  can  produce  a 
Salomon  negative  that  needs  littleor  no  subsequent  dodging, 
I would  counsel  that  they  avoid  dodges,  by  all  means,  if 
they  can  manage  to  get  on  without  having  recourie  to  them. 
Aud,  finally,  to  all  my  readers,  1 would  tender  the  following 
advice : Do  not  play  the  part  of  copyists  if  you  can  strike 
into  tracks  of  originality.  The  field  iu  which  photographers 
labour  is  inexhaustible  in  its  resources ; the  ground  of  real 
art,  apart  from  landscape,  is,  as  yet,  scarcely  broken ; photo- 
graphy is  capable  of  great  things,  so  is  a violin,  but  each 
need  a skilful  performer.  If  I might  venture  on  suggestion, 
I would  briefly  observe,  do  not  stick  so  tenaciously  to  the 
dull  monotony  of  producing  pictures  in  a glass  room  where 
an  equilibrium  of  light  unnaturally  excludes  every  relief- 
yielding  shadow. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  I have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  my  much  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  work- 
ing in  the  direction  I have  above  indicated  ; and  a few  beauti- 
ful studies  he  has  recently  shown  me  fully  bear  out  the  general 
correctness  of  my  long  cherished  views  on  the  value  of 
shadows,  for  the  examples  referred  to  appear  as  if  they 
were  copies  from  exquisite  paintings  in  monochrome.  I am 
incapable  of  awarding  a higher  meed  of  praise.  The  gentle- 
man I hare  alluded  to,  I scarce  need  say,  has  an  artist's  hand 
and  brain,  and,  as  a natural  accompaniment,  he  is  fruitful  in 
dodges.  I live  in  hopes  that  ere  I complete  my  series  oi 

* Continued  from  p.  342. 
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papers  on  dodging,  I shall  gain  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hubbard 
to  allow  me  to  present  to  my  readers  details  of  his  mode  of 
working.  If  such  consent  should  be  given,  my  part  of  the 
business  will  be,  indeed,  a congenial  task  ; and  it  a dedica- 
tion was  admissible,  I fain  would  dedicate  a special  chapter 
to  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said.  Nature  has  given  him 
great  abilities,  but  has  blinded  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not 
perceive  the  vastness  of  the  gift. 

Supplementary  Remarks  on  “Dodoinc,  ” Negatives. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  touching  up  negatives  I 
have  advocated  the  employment  of  Indian  ink  as  a pigment; 
that  substance  might,  however,  be  replaced  by  any  other 
suitable  material.  In  my  own  practice  I prefer  the  ink, 
because  I am  better  able  to  judge,  from  the  tints  it  produces, 
the  printing  value  of  each  touch  applied.  Ere  I have  done 
with  the  subject  of  dodges,  I hope  to  produce  proof  that 
Indian  ink  is  capable  of  imparting  to  landscape  negatives 
effects  that  are  always  coveted,  but  rarely  realized.  As 
briefly  as  possible  I shall  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  how 
touching  a portrait  negative  should  be  performed. 

1st.  For  purposes  of  broad  touching,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  ink  should  be  rubbed  up  with  stale  beer,  to  in- 
sure adhesiveness.  Eor  limited  touching,  water  will  answer 
nicely. 

2nd.  To  strengthen  lights  on  any  part  of  the  head  and 
face,  the  colour  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive, save  when  the  eyes  need  touching.  Expert  hands  at 
handling  the  brush  may  venture  on  the  collodion  side  of 
the  plates,  but  defective  touching  is  best  concealed  when 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  as  advised.  To  perform 
the  operation,  the  colour  must  be  mixed  at  suitable  strength, 
and  applied  to  the  glass  with  a short  hair  “ pencil  brush.” 
When  “set,”  and  before  actually  dry,  the  edges  of  the  larger 
spots  must  be  softened  off  by  stippling  with  a dry  brush  or 
with  the  tip  of  a finger.  A,  very  good  effect  can,  by 
these  means,  be  produced  when  the  shadow  side  of  a lace 
prints  too  deeply  from  the  untouched  negative. 

When  a large  surface  has  to  be  covered  with  colour — such 
as  a background  in  a large  negative — a soft  hair  “ fitch  ” 
would  prove  useful  for  stippling  purposes.  Due  regard,  in 
such  cases,  must  be  paid  to  such  parts  as  are  required  to 
graduate  with  dark.  To  effect  this,  the  colour  must 
gradually  be  made  thinner,  until  it  melts,  as  it  were,  on  to 
the  bare  or  semi-transparent  parts  of  the  plate. 

3rd.  When  the  collodion  side  of  a negative  is  operated 
upon  with  pigment  and  brush,  by  all  means  avoid  over- 
opacity. This  remark  specially  applies  to  the  touching  up 
of  the  eyes.  The  light  spots  on  the  pupils  need  very  skilful 
treatment,  or  they  had  better  be  left  untouched  ; but  indica- 
tions of  the  locality  where  the  touch  should  be  applied  are 
perceptible  in  most  negatives,  so  that  but  small  difficulty 
need  be  apprehended.  Avoid  obtrusive  touches,  is  a maxim 
which  demands  religious  homage. 

4th.  As  before  observed,  when  detail  is  left  for  the  brush 
to  provide,  bo  specially  cautious  against  over-doing.  Let 
the  additions  by  artificial  means  be  made  faint  and  sugges- 
tive, for  the  most  skilful  hand  would  fail  in  imitating  the 

fiencilling  of  nature.  Suggestive  detail,  as  advised,  would 
ead  the  mind  of  the  observer  to  imagine  the  presence  of 
the  rest. 

5th.  When  engaged  in  touching,  always  avoid  abrupt 
finish;  nature  never  performs  her  work  crudely.  Follow  her 
example.  Soften  off  your  touchings  with  a suitable  brush, 
or  use  other  means  always  at  hand,  viz.,  the  tips  of  the 
fingers. 

In  conclusion,  should  I have  omitted  any  particular,  or 
have  failed  to  convey  the  matter  I have  dealt  with  in  the 
above  chapter  sufficiently  clear — in  a word,  should  further 
information  be  needed — I am  at  the  service  of  ray  readers. 

My  next  chapter  will  treat  of  the  silver  bath  and  its 
troubles. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  FROM  A SUN-PAINTER’S 
PORTFOLIO. 

BY  S.  THOMPSON. 

No.  5. — Across  the  Alps. 

Half  a dozen  journeys  over  different  passes  in  this  magni- 
ficent range  of  mountains  had  taught  me  the  necessity  for 
fully  preparing  for  the  cruellest  usage  to  which  photographic 
baggage  could  be  subjected ; but  during  the  month  of 
August,  in  this  year  of  grace,  Nature  added  another  element 
of  danger  and  mishap.  Fells  railway  over  Mount  Cenis 
had  been  such  a success,  that  the  proud  boast  that  (practi- 
cally) there  should  be  no  more  Alps  seemed  nearer  realiza- 
tion than  many  were  willing  to  believe.  But,  alas  ! for  those 
schemes  of  men  and  mice  which  gang  so  oft  agley.  Nature 
once  more  re-asserted  her  dominion,  and  at  one  fell  swoop 
annihilated  the  work  of  months.  So  it  same  to  pass  that  my 
baggage  could  not  be  got  over  Mount  Cenis,  and  the  old 
“ Simplon  ” route  had  to  be  resorted  to,  but  not  without 
moving  accident  by  flood  and  fell. 

Early  in  August  the  great  heat  which  prevailed  had  acted 
on  the  glacier  of  Kaltenwasser  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break 
down  the  dykes  above  the  village  of  Yisp,  and  sweep  every- 
thing before  it.  From  thence  to  Brieg — the  scene  of  “ No 
Thoroughfare  ” and  memories  of  the  immortal  Wapours — 
the  country  was,  to  a great  extent,  under  water.  At  one 
village  whole  houses  had  been  carried  away,  and  nothing 
but  portions  of  the  walls  left  standing,  spectrally  suggestive, 
amidst  the  wild  waste,  of  rushing  waters.  A halt  had  to 
be  made  here,  and  all  the  baggage  shifted  by  moonlight  at 
1 a.m.,  and  the  road  pursued  over  temporary  wooden  bridges. 
A little  cognac  was  only  procured  by  some  Americans  and 
myself  by  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  second  story  of  the 
inn  across  some  rude  planks  laid  down  for  the  purpose. 
The  scene  was  one  of  the  most  painful  desolation.  Com- 
munication by  carriage  had  been  suspended  for  eight  days, 
and  only  resumed  under  most  difficult  circumstances.  A 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  breakages  than  usual  was  one 
of  the  consequences.  Although  the  precaution  of  bringing 
two  large  baths  had  been  taken— one  of  ebonite,  one  of 
glass — both  were  broken  before  reaching  Italy — the  ebonite 
first.  Anyone  who  would  invent  a bath  of  large  size  less 
liable  to  breakage  than  those  at  present  in  use  - a bath  at 
once  as  reliable  as  glass  for  purity,  without  its  fragility — 
would  confer  an  everlasting  boon  upon  all  photographers 
who  work  plates  larger  than  9 by  7.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  would  walk  a weary  journey  in  any  direction  to  obtain 
one,  and  embrace  it  with  undissembled  joy  and  affection. 
Ebonite  does  not  fulfil  those  requirements  in  a large  size. 
Last  season  one  of  the  same  size  was  broken  at  Chamouny 
under  anything  but  trying  circumstances.  They  are  scarcely 
less  brittle  than  glass. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  baths  of  large  size.  Baths 
of  9 by  7 in.,  both  of  glass  and  ebonite,  I have  carried  all 
over  the  Continent  in  perfect  safety  ; but  directly  a larger 
size  is  attempted,  the  risk  is  increased  tenfold.  In  this 
case,  as  in  previous  cases,  they  were  well  packed  and  im- 
bedded in  wicker  panuiers,  where  no  blow  could  possibly 
reach  them.  The  inference  is  that  they  are  broken  by  con- 
cussion from  their  own  great  weight. 

The  Continental  system  of  taking  the  luggage  entirely 
from  its  possessor  is  one  fertile  source  of  danger.  You  may 
see,  at  stations  on  the  French  and  Italian  railways,  porters 
drag  your  cases  to  the  edge  of  the  luggage  vans,  and  then, 
iustcad  of  lifting  them  down,  let  them  down  on  the  platform 
as  one  would  a bale  of  cotton  ! You  may  see  this,  and 
flatten  your  nose  the  while  against  a pane  of  glass  in  the 
locke.l-up  waiting  room  without  being  able  to  get  at  them 
to  administer  one  word  of  caution  or  deprecation. 

At  Padua,  the  other  day.  I saw  under  such  circumstances 
a mountain  of  luggage  piled,  and  then  saw  the  whole 
topple  over!  But  this  is  a digression. 

Beyond  the  fourth  refuge  on  the  Simplon  a portion  of 
the  gallery  had  been  carried  away,  and  a splendid  ducking 
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was  the  result.  On  the  Italian  side  the  defections  were 
very  slight  indeed.  But  all  was  passed  on  arriving  at  Domo 
D’Ossola,  and  the  promised  land  lay  at  our  feet  in  all  its 
loveliness — 

“ There  every  sound  and  every  si^ht 

Means  more  than  sijjht  or  sound  elsewhere, 

Each  twilight  star  a twofold  light, 

Each  rose  had  double  redness  there.” 

Would  that  there  was  no  reverse  side  to  the  medal — that 
mosquitos  abounded  less,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  in- 
sects known  by  ugly  names  were  less  rabid — that  such  towns 
as  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  the  like,  had  fewer  grass-grown 
streets,  and  were  not  overhung  with  the  same  pall  of  listless 
decay.  Ever  the  mosquitos  sting  and  the  fleas  bite,  “ as  is 
their  nature  to,”  and  the  virtue  of  cleanliness— though,  per- 
haps, it  is,  after  all,  not  next  to  godliness — does  not  put  in 
an  appearance  anywhe.e.  It  is  quite  another  thing  setting 
up  a tent  in  such  places  than  amid  the  splendid  scenery  of 
Switzerland,  for  the  heat  of  an  Italian  sun  is  untempered  by 
cool  breezes  that  have  crossed  the  icy  glaciers. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  many  of  them  hold  about 
as  much  smell  as  a person  can  stand;  perhaps  if  they  were 
wider  they  would  hold  more,  and  then  people  would  die. 
Though  paved  with  stone,  they  are  carpeted  with  all  manner 
of  decomposing  refuse,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  and  the 
people  sit  at  their  doors  and  enjoy  it.  The  natives  don’t  care 
much  about  this  sort  of  thing.  They  work  a little  while  in 
an  indolent  kind  of  way,  and  then  leave  off  and  catch  fleas. 
As  a well-known  American  writer  has  observed,  this  docs 
not  require  talent ; they  have  only  to  grab  ; if  they  don’t  get 
the  one  they  are  after,  they  get  another  ; it  is  all  the  same 
to  them  ; they  are  not  particular;  they  have  no  partialities; 
whichever  one  they  get  is  the  one  they  want.  They 
have  many  varieties,  but  it  does  not  make  them  arrogaut. 
They  have  more  of  these  kind  of  things  than  other  commu- 
nities, but  they  don’t  brag.  You  may  see  Murillo’s  beggar- 
boy  enacting  on  many  a door-sill ; picturesque  lads 
engaged  in  what  poor  Hood  called  “ the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents.” 

Care  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  water  in  Italian  towns 
for  any  photographic  purpose.  It  is  particularly  bad  for 
such  purposes.  For  all  developers  and  solutions,  distilled 
water  must  be  used.  They  charge,  however,  exorbitantly 
high  for  it ; between  one  and  two  francs  for  a pint  bottle 
only. 

Italian  landscape,  as  a rule,  does  not  possess  that  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  representation  of  which  photography  most 
excels.  The  terraces  of  white  houses  sparkling  in  the  sun 
almostinvariably  give  a spotty  appearance  to  the  composition. 
It  is  in  its  noble  remains  of  art,  rather  than  in  the  domain 
of  nature,  that  the  most  fruitful  field  may  be  found. 

“ Nature  reigns  not  there  alone, 

A mightier  queen  beside  her  lives, 

Whom  she  can  servo,  but  not  dethrone ; 

For  she  is  farther  from  the  state 
That  waited  on  her  Eden-prime, 

And  Art  remains  by  Sin  and  Fate 
Unscathed,  for  Art  is  not  of  Time.” 

To  describe  many  of  them  would  be  tedious  ; one — whence 
these  sheets  are  penned — may  be  taken  as  a type  of  the 
cities  of  North  Italy. 

Verona  la  Degna  is  finely  placed,  surrounded  by  groves, 
in  which  the  tall  dark  cypress  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
everywhere.  Approaching  it  from  either  side,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  ask,  with  Rogers, — 

“ Is  this  the  Mincio? 

Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 

And  shall  I sup  where  Juliet  at  tire  masque 
Saw  her  loved  Romeo,  and  now  sleeps  by  him?” 

On  every  hill  stand  the  forts  erected  by  the  Austrians 
during  their  long  occupation  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and  not 
without  reason ; Solferino,  Villa  Franca,  and  Custozza  are 
all  close  by. 

Verona  abounds  with  subjects  of  interest  to  the  archa-o- 
logist.  It  is  a favourite  place  of  sojourn  with  Ruskin,  who 
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grows  eloquent  upon  “ the  dark  streets  of  Verona.”  Speci- 
mens, of  groat  beauty,  of  the  architecture  of  various  periods 
are  here,  commencing  with  the  Imperial  Ilomau  age.  The 
Amphitheatre  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  Coliseum,  81-117. 
The  ruined  I’alazzos  everywhere  attest  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  Veroua  in  the  middle  ages.  Here  Dante 
found  an  asylum  in  the  hospitable  court  of  Cangrande,  the 
most  magnificent  of  that  age  in  Italy.  The  tombs  of  the 
Scaligers  supply  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic 
tombs  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Church  of  Z in 
Zmone  supplies  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  medueval  period.  That  of 
St.  Anastasia  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothie 
churches  in  Italy.  San  Michele's  works,  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  exist  here,  but  many  of  them  are  fallen  to  decay,  or 
been  spoiled  by  alterations  and  repairs.  Some  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  Cingue  Cento  style  require  to  be  hunted 
up.  1 found,  by  accident,  some  exquisite  examples  (details) 
of  that  period  in  a back  strada  or  street,  in  one  of  the  slums 
by  the  impetuous  river  Adige. 

o 

MANIPULATIONS  IN  PHOTO-CIIKMISTRY. 

UY  JAMES  MARTIN.* 

In  my  last  contribution,  pulverization  was  treated  princi- 
pally as  a means  of  aiding  solution  ; but  when  the  substance 
is  to  be  used  in  its  dry  state,  it  will,  at  most  times,  require 
to  be  sifted  ; this,  by  the  aid  of  the  drum  sieve,  can  be  done 
in  various  degrees  of  fineness,  as  may  be  required.  This 
instrument  is  very  complete  ; it  consists  of  three  parts  : of  the 
bottom,  to  receive  the  powder  as  sifted  ; the  sieve  of  silk  gauze 
or  fine  wire  net ; and  the  cover.  The  top  and  bottom  are  of 
leather;  the  sides  similar  to  the  wooden  hoops  of  a barrel. 
Each  part  fits  tightly  on  the  other,  so  that,  when  put  together, 
the  operator  is  entirely  protected  from  the  dust  arising  whilst 
sifting.  There  are  generally  two  or  three  additional  sieves, 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  I may  observe  that  all 
powdered  substances  to  be  sifted  should  bo  as  dry  as  possible, 
otherwise  they  will  , clog  the  meshes  of  the  sieve,  and  not. 
pass  through  them.  It  should  be  well  cleaned  out  with  a 
brush  after  use,  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
many  solutions,  after  being  loft  for  a time  iu  a quiescent 
state,  there  will  be  found  a deposit  or  sediment,  termed  in 
chemistry  the  fieees.  This  may  often  be  separated  from  the 
liquid  by  decantation — that  is,  by  declining  the  lip  or 
canthus  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  (whence  its 
name).  This  will  require  a steady  hand,  pouring  a con- 
tinued stream  until  as  much  of  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  as 
is  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  agitation  is  caused 
by  a sudden  tilt  of  the  vessel.  It  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  gravity  of  the  deposit  how  far  the  operation  can  be 
successfully  carried. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  clear  the  liquid  by  these 
means,  resource  must  be  had  to  the  operation  of  filtering. 
For  this,  funnels  are  required.  These  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  substances,  such  as  wedgwood  ware,  glass,  gutta- 
percha, ebonite,  india-rubber,  copper,  and  tin.  For  general 
use  in  photo-chemistry,  the  two  first  mentioned  only  are 
required,  the  others  being  only  fit  for  special  purposes. 

Funnels  are  also  of  great  use  to  facilitate  the  pouring  of 
liquids  from  one  bottle  to  another;  their  necks  should 
always  have  cither  ribs  or  grooves  running  down  the  outside 
of  them,  otherwise,  should  the  neck  of  the  funnel  fit  that 
of  the  bottle  tightly  into  which  it  may  be  inserted,  the 
liquid  will  not  run,  as  the  air  in  the  bottle  is  prevented 
from  escaping  to  give  place  to  the  liquid  being  filtered  or 
poured  into  it.  This  effect  may  be  obviated  by  inserting  a 
small  stiip  of  card  or  wood  between  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
and  that  of  the  funnel.  Stands  are  made  with  arms  sliding 
on  an  upright  stem,  fixed  upon  a heavy  foot,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  these  instruments  when  in  use. 

The  substances  through  which  liquids  can  be  filtered  must, 

* Continued  from  p.  250. 
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of  course,  bo  of  a porous  nature  or  loose  texture,  such  as 
felt,  flannel,  tov,  cotton -wool,  paper,  and  linen,  and.  in  aid 
of  these,  charcoal,  bruised  glass,  and  kaolin  are  used.  The 
fiber  in  common  use  is  unsized  paper,  known  as  blottiug- 
paper.  A circular  disc  of  this  is  cut  to  the  size  required, 
and  folded  crosswise  twice,  thus  forming  a porous  conical 
liniug  to  the  funnel  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  As  this 
paper  is  tender,  the  apex  of  the  cone  should  not  be  creased 
too  tightly.  There  is  a method  of  folding  the  paper,  used 
by  some  chemists,  which  is  very  effective,  which  would 
require  a lengthy  description  in  writing,  but  which,  if  seen, 
would  be  readily  understood  by  anyone;  the  principle  is, 
that  the  filter  shall  only  be  in  contact  with  the  funnel  at  a 
sufficient  number  of  points  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
to  be  filtered,  thus  allowing  free  egress  for  the  displaced  air, 
and  avoiding  adhesion  of  the  filter  to  the  funnel.  It  is  well 
to  wet  the  filter  before  use  with  a little  distilled  water,  as 
this  prevents  the  pores  of  the  filter  becoming  clogged  so 
soon  with  the  faeces. 

It  is  requisite,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  the  operation  of 
filtering  several  times  over  before  the  liquid  is  cleared. 
As  a case  in  point : In  my  last  negative  I found  some  pin- 
holes. Prom  the  number  of  plates  sensitized  in  my  nitrate 
bath  I expect  that  it  has  become  saturated  with  iodides  and 
bromides;  still,  I think,  with  proper  correction,  it  may  be 
mule  again  serviceable.  There  was  originally  20  ounces; 
1 therefore  pour  it  into  a 20-ounce  measure,  and  find  there 
are  but  15  ounces.  I add  5 ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
stir  it.  It  now  takes  the  appearance  of  milk.  I filter  it. 
For  the  first  tim:  I see  little  difference  ; but  after  several 
times  repeating  the  process  it  becomes  as  clear  as  water.  I 
now  add  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  it  up  to  its 
original  strength,  try  it,  and  find  it  work  well. 

The  filtering  of  volatile  and  viscid  liquids,  such  as  collo- 
dion, or  of  large  quantities,  as  water,  requires  special  appa- 
ratus, for  a description  of  which  I refer  you  to  the  ingenious 
contrivancjs adveitised  in  these  piges.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  object  of  separating  the  deposit  from  t he  liquid 
is  to  letain  the  former,  and  sometimes  both  of  them.  Let 
the  liquid  drain  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filtrate  , 
then  take  out  tin;  filter,  with  its  contents,  carefully,  and  place 
it  in  a common  plate  or  evaporating  dish ; dry  it  by  a suitable 
heat  ; then  the  substauce  can  be  separated  from  the  paper 
with  little  or  no  loss. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe. 


REMARKS  UPON  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES. 

BT  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 


Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  I first  made  experiments 
with  mixtures  of  various  preserving  materials,  and  obtained 
profitable  results  therefrom.  I was  not  alone,  however,  in 
the  employment  of  mixed  compounds;  Roche  employs  a 
formula  of — 


Coffee 

Water 

Sugar 

Gum  (boiled) 


32  parts 
360  „ 

10  „ 

8 „ 


while  Hard  well  uses  a cold  prepared  extract  of  coffee,  together 
with  sugar,  and  coats  the  plate  thus  prepared  with  a soluliou 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  of  the  strengtli  of  1 : 130.  The 
latter  gentleman's  statement,  that  plates  of  this  description 
are  capable  of  receiving  instantaneous  impressions,  has  not 
been  verified  by  my  results;  the  plates  may  possibly  be 
more  sensitive  thau  those  prepared  with  ordinary  coffee  ex- 
tract, but  the  amount  of  exposure  required  is  still  equal  to 
three  times  that  of  wet  plates,  and  then  the  negatives  pro- 
duced are  hard,  and  almost  positives  in  appearance.  Newton 
mixes  morphine  with  coffee  or  tannin,  and  adds  thereto 
sugar  of  milk.  He  likewise  speaks  of  increased  sensitive- 
ness, but  morphine  is  very  slow  in  its  action,  and  the  sugar 
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of  milk  is  of  no  assistance.  The  addition  of  sugar  of  milk 
is  stated  to  prevent  fermentation,  a very  important  point, 
certainly  ; but  I have  also  remarked  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dissolve,  and  that  frequent  liltration  is  incapable  of  re- 
moving the  finely  divided  particles  suspended  in  solution. 
For  this  reason  I prefer  to  use  ordinary  white  sugar. 

I prepare  my  coffee  infusion  according  to  Baratti,  and  my 
gum  solution  according  to  Gordon  (100  parts  water,  4 of 
gum,  and  1 of  sugar-candy).  Both  solutions  are  mixed  as 
wanted.  Gum  imparts  sensitiveness,  coffee  durability.  At 
present,  the  proportions  of  the  two  solutions  tbit  I employ 
are,  of  gum  one  part,  and  of  coffee  two  parts.  Pure  coffee 
plates  will  keep  for  a pariol  of  twelve  months,  gum  plates 
for  not  quite  so  long.  The  proportion  of  gum  used  by  me 
is  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  negative  the  special  qualities 
of  softness  and  atmospheric  effect.  I have  also  employed 
gum  and  tannin  in  the  same  proportions,  and  have  thus  ob- 
tained soft,  clear  negatives  ; but  the  plates  were  less  sensitive, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  tannin  has  a tendency  to  damage  the 
silver  bath,  its  employment  involves  considerable  risk. 

My  new  preservative  mixture  has  afforded  me  the  most 
successful  results,  for  by  using  iron  development  1 need  ex- 
pose but  little  longer  than  with  wet  plates.  1 have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a bottle  of  the  preservative,  and 
will  send  more  news  respecting  it  as  soon  as  I have  properly 
controlled  my  experiments. 

As  I stated  on  a previous  occasion,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  developers  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
preservative  employed.  For  acid  preservative  treatment,  an 
alkaline  developer  should  be  used,  and  vice  versa.  Develop  ■ 
ment  with  iron  requires  much  consideration  ; as  a rule,  it 
furnishes  negatives  of  too  transparent  a description.  It  is 
also  a matter  of  difficulty  to  moisten  the  collodion  film  so 
uniformly  that  the  iron  acts  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 
A much  better  result  is  obtained  when  a dilute  solution  of 
iron  of  but  three  per  cent,  strength  is  used  ; the  solutions 
of  Gordon  and  Newton,  with  five  per  cent,  of  iron,  are  too 
concentrated.  My  formula  stands  thus  ; — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  parts 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Acetic  acid...  ...  ...  ...  3 „ 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 „ 

without  the  addition  of  gelatine. 

A stronger  solution  has  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the 
high  lights  too  prominently  before  the  half-tones  have 
appeared. 

Of  a very  interesting  character  are  the  results  arrived  at 
through  my  experiments  with  alkaline  development.  Major 
Russell  contends  that  collodion  containing  a large  proportion 
of  iodide  cannot  be  developed  by  an  alkaline  solution.  This 
statement  would  be  correct  if  he  had  added  the  words,  “ in 
the  way  I employ  the  developer  ; ” for  if  the  processes  recom- 
mended by  Russell,  Sutton,  and  Mawdsley,  in  which  pyrogallic 
acid  with  a trace  of  ammonia  is  employed,  are  used,  it  is 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a picture  can  be  deve- 
loped when  working  with  iodine  collodion.  It  is  altogeth  r 
another  matter,  however,  if  a weak  solution  of  ammonia  is 
first  poured  on,  followed  by  a minute  quantity  of  pyrogallic 
acid ; the  action  then  is  rapid  and  wonderfully  harmo- 
nious. With  gum-coffee  plates  this  is,  indeed,  the  best 
developer. 

I now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  preliminary 
coating  for  dry  plates,  and  I am  thankful  that  1 have  now 
settled  this  point  in  my  mind.  In  respect  to  this  subject 
we  have,  as  in  many  other  matters,  searched  at  a distance 
for  things  lying  at  our  elbow.  I have  already  convinced 
myself  that  (as  Lea  also  correctly  asserts)  the  air-bubbles 
do  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  coating  is 
more  or  less  tenacious  to  the  glass,  but  that  they  are  caused 
by  the  collodion  itself.  Some  preservatives — as,  for  instance, 
gum — opeu  the  pores  of  the  film,  and  thus  allow  water  and 
developer  to  pass  through  as  easily  as  through  a net,  causing 
all  kinds  of  annoyances.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  in  what  way 
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will  the  preliminary  coating  influence  the  matter,  for  it  is 
surely  incapable  of  driving  olf  the  permeated  moisture  ? 
This  is  true  enough  ; but  it  is  also  possible  for  there  to  be  well 
and  badly  adapted  materials  to  the  purpose.  For  instance, 
gelatine  yields  invariably  an  unequal  film,  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  introduction  of  moisture.  India-rubber  is  much 
affected  by  moisture,  and  possesses,  besides,  many  disad- 
vantages. The  simplest  and  best  material  for  the  purpose 
is  very  diluted  white  of  egg,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
albumen  to  thirty  parts  of  water.  When  this  is  carefully 
spread  over  the  glass  plate  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the 
liquid  should  attach  itself  to  the  reverse  side,  and,  once  be- 
tween the  glass  and  collodion,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in 
what  manner  the  silver  hath  can  be  affected  by  its  influence, 
as  is  frequently  stated.  Of  course,  if  it  be  poured  upon  wet 
plates,  it  may  probably  come  into  contact  with  the  back  of 
the  glass,  and  thence  contaminate  the  bath ; but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  practice  of  dry-plate  photography. 

I put  my  faith,  therefore,  in  albumen,  but  believe,  mean- 
while, that  we  should  diligently  search  for  a sufficiently  solid 
collodion,  which  may  be  applied  without  any  preliminary 
coating,  and  may  be  protected  with  gum.  The  early  idea 
that  old  porous  collodion  is  better  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  dry  plates  than  that  freshly  prepared,  I have  not  found 
verified,  but  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  old  collodion 
allows  moisture  to  penetrate  more  easily  than  a new  mate- 
rial ; at  least,  this  failing  I have  observed  in  old  collodions 
of  Mawson  and  Thomas,  and  in  compounds  of  my  own 
manufacture,  whereas  fresh  Mawson  collodion  is  not  open  to 
the  objection. 

Gum  appears  to  exert  a specially  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  collodion  film  ; it  never  ensures  certain  results. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Gordon  has  given  up  the  employ- 
ment of  gum  alone,  and  has  adopted  the  use  of  an  iron 
developer  ; and  it  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  I decided  upon 
the  mixture  of  gum  and  coffee.  The  coffee  yields  a beauti- 
ful varnish-like  film,  if  neither  extracted  cold  nor  boiled. 
By  the  former  method  of  preparation,  the  coating  does  not 
become  brilliant ; by  the  latter,  the  extract  contains  too  much 
tannin,  which,  to  my  idea,  is  injurious.  To  pour  boiling 
water  upon  the  coffee,  and  then  allow  the  same  to  cool,  is 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding. 

Gum  solution,  as  likewise  coffee  extract,  cannot  be  pre- 
served for  any  lengthened  period,  the  former  soon  becoming 
acid  ; the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  essence  of  cloves  will 
have  the  effect  of  preserving  both  solutions.  Would  the 
admixture  of  a small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  exert  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  plates? 

Lausanne,  21st  June,  18G9. 


ON  PYRO-PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
GLASS  STAINING. 

BY  DR.  P.  EIESEGANG.* 

Pyro-photography,  or  fire-proof  photography,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  transparent  glass  photographs  by  means  of 
fusible  pigments,  the  latter  being  attached  to  a film  rendered 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  The  process  is  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinary  silver  and  uranium  printing  methods.  In 
these  the  picture  is  created  by  exposing  the  sensitive  film  to 
light,  and  obtained  by  means  of  a negative;  whereas  in 
the  pyro-photographic  process  the  image  is  secured  by 
screening  from  light,  the  positive  being  produced  from  a 
positive,  light  from  light,  and  shade  from  shade,  and  not 
light  from  shade,  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  quickest  and 
cheapest  method  is  to  work  with  a positive  cliche  obtained 
from  a negative  by  the  collodio-chloridc  method,  or  to  em- 
ploy paper  pictures  as  diapositives. 

The  process  differs  from  the  ordinary  glass  and  paper 
printing  methods  in  respect  to  the  undoubted  permanent 
character  of  its  results,  the  material  on  which  these  arc 
tormed,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  this  latter  description 
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of  metallic  glass  is  so  incorporated  with  the  glass  basis  by 
means  of  extreme  heat  that  the  union  of  the  pigments  with 
the  glass  may  be  regarded  more  as  cohesive  than  adhesive. 
The  pigments  of  the  pyro-photographic  pictures  is  indeed 
of  the  same  composition  as  that  used  by  the  ancients,  and 
to  the  indestructibility  of  which  we  aro  beholden  for  the 
paintings  on  glass  of  the  middle  ages  that  we  at  present 

fiossess.  It  is  a mixture  of  siliceous  earth  with  oxide  of 
ead  and  several  difficultly  fusible  metallic  oxides,  such  as 
those  of  cobalt,  manganese,  iron,  and  copper.  As  the  sub- 
stance of  the  glass  plate  which  serves  as  a basis  for  the  pic- 
ture is  also  a combination  of  siliceous  earth  with  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earth,  the  glass  and  picture  become  incorpo- 
rated, by  subjection  to  a temperature  sufficient  to  melt  tin 
glass,  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  which,  on  cooling,  pos- 
sesses a solid,  brilliant,  and  transparent  surface,  incapable  of 
injury  either  by  mechanical  friction  or  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated acids  or  caustic  alkalies,  and  impervious  even  to 
the  influence  of  any  fluorine  salt  solution. 

The  process  of  pyro-photography  depends  upon  two  re- 
actions, one  chemical  and  the  other  physical,  which  blen  1 
one  with  another;  whereas  the  ordinary  photographic  method 
is  a purely  chemical  reaction. 

A certain  quantity  of  honey,  glycerine,  and  other  sub- 
stances of  a gummy  nature  are  mixed  together  and  dissolved 
in  water,  forming,  when  poured  upon  a glass  plate,  a thin, 
sticky  film.  This  film  is  dried  in  a slightly  warm  tempe- 
rature (not  above  30°  Reaumur)  and  becomes  hardened  ; it 
still  remains,  however,  hygroscopic,  possessing  the  power  of 
slowly  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
again  becoming  sticky.  The  addition  of  a quantity  of 
bichromate  salt  to  this  gummy  mixture  modifies  this  hygro- 
scopic quality  of  the  film,  and  renders  the  same  sensitive  in 
such  a manner  that  in  those  portions  where  it  is  exposed 
more  or  less  to  the  action  of  light  it  loses  the  property  of 
absorbing  moisture,  and,  instead  of  returning  to  its  former 
sticky  condition,  becomes  hard  and  horny  ; while  at  the 
same  time  any  sheltered  portions  of  the  film,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  protected  from  light, 
reassume  their  sticky  nature  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes 
in  the  most  delicate  and  graduated  manner.  It  is  this 
almost  incredibly  delicate  gradation  of  hygroscopic  power, 
imparted  to  the  film  by  exposure,  in  a more  or  less  degree,  to 
light,  that  is  utilized  for  the  production  of  pyro-photographs. 

The  gummy  mixture  upon  the  glass  plate,  supplemented 
by  the  bichromate  salt,  and  sharply  dried  as  above  6tatcd, 
is  placed  under  a glass  dispositive,  or  tinder  an  engraving, 
lithograph,  woodcut,  or  other  picture  rendered  transparent 
by  means  of  oil,  and  exposed  in  a printing  frame  from  five 
to  fifty  minutes  in  daylight.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  film 
is  so  extraordinarily  delicate  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  pro 
duction  of  a perfect — or,  in  other  words,  a clean  and  vigorous 
— picture,  it  is  indispensable  to  protect  the  back  of  the  glass 
in  the  frame  with  a dark  cloth,  as  the  reflection  of  a light 
background  teuds  to  weaken  the  half  tones.  When  the 
exposed  plate  is  removed  from  the  frame,  no  trace  of  an 
image  is  visible,  as  the  impression  is  virtually  in  the  trans- 
parent film  ; as  soon,  however,  as  the  finely  powdered  black 
or  brown  fusible  pigment  is  dusted  over  the  surface  by 
means  of  a fine  brush,  the  image  appears,  with  all  the 
vigour  and  purity  of  the  original,  upon  the  film,  and  with 
a suddenness  characteristic  of  the  so-called  magic  photo- 
graphs. The  picture  gains  in  vigour  every  instant,  as  long 
as  the  application  of  the  pigment  is  continued.  A very 
particular  advantage  is  inherent  with  this  method  of  expo- 
sure under  diapositives.  If,  for  instance,  the  original  cliche 
is  somewhat  weak,  and  a more  vigorous  copy  upon  glass  is 
desired  by  means  of  pyro-photography,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  place  the  weakly  developed  glass  picture,  for  the  space  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  with  its  back  against  the  window 
of  the  studio,  and  to  expose  it  thus  for  a second  time.  The 
image  in  the  still  sensitive  film  forms,  with  its  own  shadow, 
a dispositive,  and  thus,  by  protecting  itself,  the  shadows 
absorb  increased  moisture,  and  become  more  sticky,  while 
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the  lights  of  the  picture  increase  in  bareness,  and,  therefore, 
in  brilliancy.  13y  repeating  the  operation  of  dusting  on 
the  pigment,  the  vigour  of  the  image  increases  considerably. 
This  self-intensifying  of  a pvro-photographic  glass  picture 
reminds  one,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  process  of  electrotyping. 
The  intensity  of  the  shadows  is  not  produced  at  the  cost  of 
definition,  neither  by  injury  to  the  delicate  half  tones  ; for, 
as  the  development  of  the  picture  rests  only  upon  the  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  intervals  of  light  and  shade, 
in  calculating  which  difference  we  may  take  the  stratum  of 
colour  of  the  finest  half-tones  as  the  unit  of  shielded  light, 
and  regard  the  stratum  of  colour  in  the  deepest  shadows  as 
tenfold  this  unit,  then  in  the  second  exposure,  by  an  inten 
sification  of  fifty  per  cent.,  the  darkening  of  the  deep 
shadows  will  amount  to  five  units,  and  that  of  the  finest 
half-tones  to  half  a unit,  light  and  shade  being  proportion- 
ately strengthened. 

This  subsequent  operation  of  intensifying  may,  at  the 
commencement,  give  the  operator  some  trouble  if,  previously 
to  the  second  exposure,  he  omits  to  free  the  reverse  side  of 
the  glass  from  any  stains  or  spots  upon  it;  these  latter  pro- 
duce imperfections,  the  appearance  of  which  upon  the 
finished  result  may  cause  the  operator  some  amount  of 
chagrin. 

When  the  pyro-pliotographic  print  has  been  developed  in 
the  above  described  manner,  only  half  the  work  would  have 
been  accomplished  if  one  were  compelled,  as  in  the  process 
of  photographing  upon  enamel,  to  proceed  with  the  opera- 
tions of  treating  the  picture  to  the  action  of  acid,  of  cover- 
ing it  with  a film  of  collodion,  and  of  removing  and  trans- 
porting it;  these  manipulations  are,  however,  unnecessary 
in  the  process  of  pyro-photography.  The  picture  remains 
upon  the  glass  surface  upon  which  it  has  been  developed, 
is  fixed  by  means  of  a simple  operation,  and  washed  in 
water  to  separate  out  the  chrome  salt  still  remaining  therein. 
It  is  now  quite  finished,  and  may  either  be  at  once  taken  to 
the  glass  furnace  to  be  burnt  in,  or  first  handed  over  to  the 
painter  for  finishing  in  colours,  so  as  to  make  it  partake 
of  the  appearance  of  a stained  painting  upon  glass.  If  the 
picture  is  to  be  burnt  in,  in  its  ordinary  tint,  it  is  first 
coated  with  a delicate  silky  film  of  enamel,  which  irnpaits 
to  the  finished  image  a background  of  a delicate  white. 
That  it  is  possible  to  mix  with  this  enamel  a small  quantity 
of  glass  purple,  sepia  brown,  azure  blue,  red,  &c.,  and  thus 
to  obtain  an  agreeable  tint,  is  a matter  of  course,  as  also 
the  tinting  of  the  shadows  of  the  picture  by  various  pig- 
ments. When  the  picture  makes  its  exit  from  the  furnace 
it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  glass  staining,  combined 
with  those  of  photography. 

Although  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  pyro-photo- 
graphy will  enjoy  an  unlimited  sphere  of  application  in 
connection  with  industrial  purposes,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be 
of  interest  to  point  out  the  valuable  use  already  made  of  the 
new  process  before  it  has  scarcely  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  photographers. 

A short  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  visit  the  glass- 
staining  establishment  of  Messrs.  II.  Oidtmann  and 
Company,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where,  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  art  of  pvro-photography  has  been  carried  on.  Specimens 
of  architectural,  artistic,  and  antiquarian  subjects  connected 
with  glass-painting,  as  likewise  stained  glass  windows  from 
the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  present  time,  had  been  re- 
produced by  means  of  the  process,  and  a chronological  glass 
album  formed,  showing  in  miniature  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  painted  church  windows.  We  were  present  while, 
during  the  space  of  an  hour,  several  dozen  of  these  pyro- 
photographic  copies  of  church  windows  were  prepared  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  apparatus  whatever;  among  others, 
windows  reproduced  from  photographs  by  M.  Klein,  of 
Vienna,  of  the  Santa  Maria  window  in  Munich,  of  mediaeval 
heraldic  windows  from  England  and  Belgium,  ot  tapestry 
windows  from  Gonda,  &c.,  copies  of  portraits  of  the  Pope, 
of  the  kings  of  Prussia.  Princes,  &c.  Engravings  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Town  Hall  of  Cologne  were  reproduced  so 


faithfully,  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes,  that  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  facade  of  the  Town  Hall  were  readily  distin- 
guished by  means  of  a magnifier.  Albrecht  Durcr's 
“ Bearing  the  Cross,”  and  Calcar’s  "Waking  of  Lazarus,” 
as  likewise  the  Prussian  Ordinance  Map,  all  upon  glass,  were 
fitted  as  windows  in  the  sash  frames  of  the  factory. 


Corrtspon&mc. 

ON  SHELLAC  AS  A VARNISH. 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  appeared  to  me  for  a long  time  that 
one  reason  of  failure  in  making  varnish  lies  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  no  trouble  rectifies  the  mistake.  If  we  seek  infor- 
mation in  our  text-books  we  are  probably  told  to  “ take  a 
tin  bottle  holding  about  two  gallons,”  and,  having  put 
various  gums  and  spirit  therrin,  we  are  “ to  put  it  in  a 
warm  place,”  &c.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  error,  for  if 
warmth  be  applied,  the  spirit  takes  up  matter  that  it  should 
not,  worthless  in  every  way. 

Let  a clear  glass  bottle  be  filled  with  orange  shellac  and 
spirit  of  wine  to-day,  to-morrow  morning  pour  off  the  thin 
part,  and  you  have  all  that  you  ought  to  expect  as  useful. 
Years  of  experience  induce  me  to  assert  this  positively.  To 
carry  out  my  theory,  I would  beg  anyone  interested  to  go  on 
adding  spirits;  at  last  there  is  a residue  that  will  not 
yield,  but  remains  viscid.  Without  the  remotest  use  as  var- 
nish, this  proves  there  is  something  that  ought  not  to  be 
taken  up.  Heat  it  from  the  first,  and  much  is  taken  up.  If 
other  gums  require  heat,  let  shellac  be  treated  separately. 
The  first  thin  wadding  is  the  best.  An  Amateur. 

"PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS"  BLOTTING-PAD. 

Sir, — As  we  all  write  letters,  I send  you  an  account  of  a 
blotting-pad  that  I have  just  made,  and,  if  called  the  Photo- 
graphic News  pad,  it  cannot  be  patented. 


I cut  the  blotting-paper  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the 
note-paper,  and  at  intervals  all  round  put  little  binding 
gilt  affairs — sold  in  every  shop — with  a coloured  paper 
border.  The  effect  is  capital.  A dozen  sheets  or  so  are 
used.  Gilt  leather  might  be  used,  fancy  paper,  &c. 

Nemo. 


A TRUSTWORTHY  NEGATIVE  VARNISH. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  give  the  following  insertion  in 
your  Journal  ? It  is  a recipe  for  a negative  varnish,  very 
good  and  reliable,  and  easily  prepared.  I send  proportions 
requisite  to  make  a four-ounce  bottle  ; — 

Gum  juniper 2 drachms  8 grains 

Gum  frankincense  ...  1 drachm  10  „ 

Alcohol 4 ounces 

Filter  through  paper. 
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I use  this  regulaily,  and  make  it  for  myself.  If  the  gums 
are  good  and  clean,  it  makes  a clear,  pale  varnish,  and  is 
uniformly  good  for  every  purpose,  positives  and  negatives. 
The  negative  is  to  be  warmed  as  usual. 

Should  this  prove  of  service,  1 shall  be  very  glad,  for  the 
varnish  is  so  easily  made,  and  the  ingredients  to  be  procured 
anywhere. — I remain,  yours  very  truly. 

W.  S.  B.,  Salopian. 

Ticklcrton,  Church  S tret  ton,  Salop. 


A GOOD  NEGATIVE  VAHNISII.— RAPID  DRY 
PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  with  much  interest  your  article 
on  varnishes  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News. 
1 beg  to  forward  you  a sandarac  formula  which  I have  used 
(as  an  amateur)  satisfactorily  for  some  years  : — 

Gum  sandarac  ...  ...  ...  £ ounce 

Gum  thuss  ...  ...  ...  £ „ 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  G ounces 

This  formula  was  given  to  me  by  a photographic  artist  at 
Whitby  in  1858  or  1859,  when  I was  just  beginning  photo- 
graphy. 

1 have  one  or  two  negatives  taken  some  years  ago  and 
varnished  with  the  above,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  crack- 
ing or  other  mischief,  although  not  kept  with  any  particular 
care.  The  plate  should  be  well  warmed  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  varnish,  and  held  before  the  fire  till  the  spirit 
is  driven  off.  I have  not  used  it  with  plates  above  stereo 
size,  and  have  made  it  with  eight-ounce  alcohol  instead  of 
six-ounce,  which  for  large  plates  perhaps  may  be  better. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rapid  dry  process  of  M. 
Soulier,  mentioned  in  p.  339  of  last  News,  or  do  you  think 
there  is  any  probability  of  its  being  made  public? — 1 am, 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  Jons  B.  C.  Fox. 

July  20th,  18G9. 

[We  have  no  particulars  of  M.  Soulier’s  rapid  dry  pro- 
cess. You  will  find  on  p.  232  of  our  Eleventh  Volume 
particulars  of  an  instantaneous  collodio-albumen  process 
employed  by  M.  Ferrier,  at  one  time  partner  with  M. 
Soulier,  in  which  the  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  exposure 
soon  after  preparation  of  the  plate. — Ed.] 

CARBON  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  “ Carbon  Experi- 
menter," it  is  very  easy  to  show  how  you  arc  continually  sup- 
pressing the  truth  in  reference  to  carbon  printing,  proof  of 
which  I am  willing  to  give  if  you  are  willing  to  allow  me 
space  for  same  in  your  columns  ; and  awaiting  yours,  remain 
yours,  &c.,  Joint  Pouscv. 

Dorchester,  July  17 th,  18G9. 

[We  never  suppress  the  truth  in  relation  to  any  matter  of 
photographic  interest.  Our  columns  are  always  open  to 
communications  which  place  information  of  interest  or  value 
before  our  readers. — Ed.] 

UNFETTERED  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — I sympathise  with  Mr.  Beattie,  of  Clifton,  with  a 
difference.  1 think  that  unfettered  carbon  processes  deserve 
the  most  atten‘ion  from  photographers ; but  I think  that 
the  process  ol  Mr.  l’ouncy — by  which  I mean  the  greasy 

rocess — the  most  fettered  of  all  the  processes  which  have 

een  proposed.  It  is  not  only  fettered  by  patent,  but  by 
secresy  as  well,  as  I believe  that  he  boasts  that  no  one  under- 
stands the  details  of  the  process  but  himself.  It  is  also 
fettered,  so  far  as  the  public  knows  anything  of  it,  by  the 
nature  of  the  materials  used,  for  no  one  would  like  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  turpentine  or  benzole  all  day,  which  must 
be  done  if  such  a process  received  extensive  application. 

No  one  would  dream  of  charging  you  with  suppression  of 
information  in  regard  to  carbon  printing,  although  some 


— ; — e 

might,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  did  n it  reflect  on  th. 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  consider  that  it  had  occu 
pied  more  than  its  fair  share  of  your  space.  I think  still, 
however,  there  is  room  for  more  information,  and  you  might 
do  goo  1 service  to  photographers  by  devoting  a short  series 
of  articles  to  pointing  out  the  unfettered  carbon  processes, 
and  giving  detailed  instructions  for  practising  them. 

There  have  been  so  many  processes  proposed,  and  so  many 
patented,  and  so  much  discussion  about  them,  that  I for  one 
am  almost  bewildered  as  to  what  is  whose.  I should  like  to 
know  what  I may  practise  without  infringing  a patent,  and 
in  what  manner  I may  best  succeed. 

Perhaps  l can  best  make  myself  clear  by  an  example  or 
two. 

1.  Is  Fargier’s  process  now  quite  free  from  patent  tram- 
mels, and,  if  so,  can  you  give  detailed  instructions  for  prac- 
tising it? 

2.  Which  is  the  best  mode  of  producing  carbon  prints  of 
subjects  in  black  and  white,  without  half-tone,  and  is  the 
method  unfettered  ? 

3.  Are  the  methods  of  producing  carbon  prints  by  mean3 
of  a powder  applied  to  a sticky  surface  unfettered,  and  which 
is  the  best? 

4.  Is  Poitevin’s  process  with  perchloride  of  iron  and 
tartaric  acid,  in  which  half-tone  is  obtained  without  transfer, 
unfettered,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  details  of  working  it 
successfully  ? 

I think  that  information  on  these  and  similar  points 
would  be  of  service  to  many  of  your  readers  who,  like  Mr. 
Beattie  and  myself,  dislike  processes  which  are  fettered  by 
the  trammels  of  the  patent  law. — Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  F. 

[All  the  information  in  existence  on  all  these  and  other 
carbon  processes  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages ; we  will 
consider  the  suggestion,  however,  of  devoting  a short  series 
of  articles  to  succinct  account  of  unpatented  carbon  processes. 
In  the  meantime  we  make  a few  comments  on  fettered 
processes  on  another  page. — Ed.] 


ARTISTIC  MASKING. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Bovey,  in  last  week’s  News,  referring 
in  his  paper  on  printing  to  the  use  of  a glass  upon  which 
high  lights  have  been  stopped  out,  and  a tint  is  printed 
upon  the  paper,  says  that  his  plan  is  somewhat  similar  lo 
that  just  published  by  some  one  whose  name  he  cannot  re- 
member, but  to  whom  he  gives  precedence  for  priority  of 
publication,  &c. 

As  I presume  he  alludes  to  the  specimens  of  that  mode 
of  printing  which  I exhibited  at  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  I should  like  to  offer  a few  remarks  in  con- 
11  ction  with  the  same  subject. 

And,  first,  I wish  to  state  that  I did  not  claim  any  dis- 
tinction as  having  done  anything  in  that  way  for  the  first 
time,  as  I am  quite  sure  the  plan  must  have  suggested  itself 
to  many  thoughtful  photographers. 

My  idea  of  producing  pure  lights  and  a flat  tint  at  the 
same  time  on  a vignetted  photogiaph  was  suggested  to  me 
many  years  since  by  what  I have  often  executed  as  a litho- 
graphic artist,  where,  instead  of  printing  upon  india  paper, 
a tint  with  high  lights  was  printed  upjn  the  lithograph 
from  another  stone,  and  so  any  depth  of  tone  and  colour  of 
tint  could  be  made  to  suit  the  subject. 

I would  now  just  observe  that  my  plan  is  essentially 
different  from  Mr.  Bovey 's. 

“I  take  a piece  of  glass,  and,  laying  it  on  the  varnished 
side  of  the  negative,  hold  the  two  together,  and  by  trans- 
mitted light  stop  out  by  au  opaque  pigment  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  constitute  pure  high  light,  and  any  gradation 
flowing  out  of  the  same. 

The  painted  side  of  the  piece  of  glass  is  then  registered 
upon  the  albuminized  silver  print,  and  so,  the  contact  being 
close,  sharp  lights  must  also  come  quite  sharp  on  the  print ; 
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at  the  same  time  auother  power  is  given  by  painting  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  glass  to  extend  softness  to  any  amount. 

In  using  this  plan  upon  a vignetted  head,  much  taste  may 
be  shown  in  the  depth  of  the  tint  and  the  colour,  either  by 
printing  in  shade  or  sunlight;  as  also  that  the  head  may 
be  taken  on  a small  glass  and  printed  on  a large  piece  of 
paper,  and,  being  afterwards  flatted  by  the  tinting,  more 
artistic  effects  caa  be  produced  than  the  plain,  unprinted 
paper  cau  ever  give. — Yours  faithfully,  Edwin  Cocking. 


FETTERED  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — Oblige  me  with  space  in  your  next  for  a few  lines 
in  reply  to  “ A Carbon  Experimenter." 

Men,  before  they  criticise  the  opinions  of  others  upon 
much  disputed  points  in  science  or  history,  and  particularly 
to  suspect  their  motives,  should  first  brush  the  dust  from 
their  perceptive  faculties,  that  they  may  see  clearly ; and 
be  sure  their  moral  nature  is  free  from  twist,  that  they 
may  judge  rightly  ; and  this  with  people  writing  under  an 
assumed  name  should  be  imperative.  Why  could  not 
“ A.  C.  E.”  have  taken  the  same  wholesome  view  of  the 
question  that  you  have  done  in  your  appendix  to  his  letter? 

His  letter  is  so  complete  a misapprehension  of  the 
truth  that  I have  not  time  to  answer  it  in  detail,  but  will 
simply  say  a few  words  on  what  did  take  place.  I exhibited 
a considerable  number  of  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  Blair,  on 
paper,  cloth,  &c.,  made  in  many  ways,  every  on.;  showing 
oints  of  interest  to  the  experimentalist.  I likewise  ex- 
ibited  a number  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  on  paper,  made  in  two 
different  methods.  In  both  cases  (and  particularly  the 
latter,  because  I had  seen  it)  I carefully  explained  the 
modes  of  operation.  I passed  no  “ considerable  eulogy  ” on 
either  of  them,  and  had  no  interest  in  doing  so,  beyond  a 
statement  in  harmony  with  my  understanding  of  truth. 

If  I am  ‘‘eccentric’’  in  believing  Mr.  Pouncy  to  have 
made  the  first  presentable  carbon  print,  I fear  your  corres- 
pondent's logic,  with  the  feeling  behind  it,  will  not  restore 
me  to  the  centre.  I neither  ignored,  nor  by  implication 
condemned,  the  processes  of  Swan,  Johnson,  and  Edwards 
because  they  were  patented,  but,  at  the  time,  I believed  the 
methods  1 was  then  talking  about  would  ultimately  not  be 
patented,  and  if  they  were,  the  patent  would  not  be  valid, 
any  more  than  I believe  Swan’s  to  be  so ; but  it  is  backed 
up  by  a company  who  threaten  the  law  — and  all  wise 
people  fear  the  law — and  therein  lie  the  fetters  I alluded  to. 

Have  I said  enough  to  answer  the  “ grave  suspicions  ” of 
your  correspondent?  If  not,  I can  only  tell  him  that  if 
there  were  less  suspicion  and  more  magnanimity  in  the 
photographic  world,  things  would  go  on  just  as  well.  Be 
it  understood,  I am  not  blind  to  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Autotype  Company.  The  third  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  your  correspondent’s  letter  answer  themselves. 
I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  John  Beattie. 

",  Westboumc  Place,  Clifton,  July  20th,  1869. 


3DaIk  itx  tbt  Stubia. 

Johnson’s  Carbon  Process.— At  a meeting  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  at  Boston,  U.S , Mr.  W.  Morgan 
Brown  practically  demonstrated  Mr.  Johnson’s  carbon  process 
before  the  members. 

New  German  Photographic  Society.— The  new  « Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Photography,”  formed  in  Berlin  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Vogel,  commences,  we  understand,  with 
sixty  members  who  have  seceded  from  the  old  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Society. 

Recent  Daguerreotype.— At  the  recent  exhibition  in 
Boston  Mr.  A.  Bogardus  exhibited  a Daguerreotype  portrait 
produced  a few  days  previously  expressly  for  the  exhibition. 

The  Forthcoming  Solar  Eclipse.— It  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Herman  \ ogel,  who  was  a member  of  the  North  German  expe- 
dition sent  last  year  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  has 


been  invited  to  join  the  new  one  fitted  out  by  the  Government 
of  Washington,  to  make  observations  and  take  photographs  of 
the  great  solar  eclipse  of  the  7th  of  August  next,  which  will  be 
visible  in  the  United  States. 

Invisible  Eight. — Prof.  0.  A.  Rood  says,  in  The  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  “ Many  years  since,  a photograph  was 
made,  at  Berlin,  of  the  well-known  bronze  statue  of  the  Amazon  ; 
and  it  was  observed  that,  in  the  negative,  a black  streak  occurred 
at  the  tip  of  the  lance  (held  by  the  figure  in  an  almost  vertical 
position),  while  two  other  analogous  marks  appeared  in  other 
locations.  This  picture  was  sent  to  Prof.  Dove  (Berlin),  whoso 
investigations  in  connection  with  light  are  widely  known,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  markings  might  be  due  to 
electrical  discharges  going  on  from  prominent  points  of  the 
figure  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken,  and  which,  though 
invisible  to  an  observer,  would  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the 
high  actinic  power  of  electric  light,  produce  an  impression  on 
the  photographic  plate.  This  conjecture  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  author,  who,  in  a series  of  ingenious  experiments, 
proved  that  electric  discharges,  entirely  invisible  to  the  observer 
in  the  presence  of  daylight,  might,  nevertheless,  produce 
images  of  themselves  in  a picture  of  the  adjacent  objects  taken 
at  the  same  time,  the  photographic  plate  being  relatively  more 
sensitive  to  these  impressions  than  the  human  eyo.  The 
author  describes  at  length  his  mode  of  experimenting ; but, 
without  a reproduction  of  the  woodcuts  illustrating  this  paper, 
it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  more  details  on  this  subject.” 

Albumen.— It  frequently  happens  that  among  the  dried 
albumen  met  with  in  commerce,  a variety  is  met  with  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  coagulated  by  the  application  of  heat 
Dr.  Monnier,  at  Lyons,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  this  modi- 
fication, and  has  studied  its  properties.  When  white  of  eggs 
is  slowly  evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a water  bath,  after  having 
been  previously  exposed  to  strong  daylight  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  a modification  of  albumen  is  obtained,  non- 
coagulable  by  heat.  A dilute  aqueous  solution  of  this  non- 
coagulable  albumen  is  not  precipitated  by  addition  of  acetic, 
formic,  or  tartaric  acid,  but  the  addition  of  these  acids  (a  few 
drops',  restores  its  coagulability  by  heat.  In  order  to  restore 
to  0-20  grm.  of  this  dry  albumen  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water 
its  coagulability  by  heat,  it  was  sufficient  to  add  5 milligrammes 
of  solid  crystalline  acetic  acid,  dissolved  in  0 5 c.c.  of  water.  If 
as  much  ammonia  was  added  as  exactly  suffices  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  the  albumon  thereby  again  lost  its  property  of  becom- 
ing coagulated  by  the  application  of  heat. — Deutsche  Industrie 
Zeiluny. 

Testing  Bees’-wax. — It  appears  that  both  yellow  and  white 
bees’-wax  is  met  with  in  the  trade  largely  adulterated  with 
paraffin.  In  order  to  detect  this,  the  following  process  is  re- 
commended : — Two  grms.  of  the  wax  to  be  experimented  upon 
are  placed  in  a test-tubo  ; and  there  is  added  a solution,  con- 
sisting of  1-5  grms.  of  solid  caustic  potassa  in  about  five  grms. 
of  distilled  water,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  care  being  taken  to 
shake  the  test-tube  now  and  then,  whereby  a thorough  though 
not  quite  clear  mixture  is  produced.  When  the  fluid  has  cooled 
so  far  down  as  nearly  to  reach  the  point  of  solidification  of  the 
wax,  from  six  to  eight  grms.  of  light  oil  of  petroleum  is  gradu- 
ally added,  and  this  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  entire 
mass,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  from  which,  if  well  made,  the 
light  oil  does  not  separate.  Next,  an  excess  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
mass  by  stirring  with  a glass  rod.  The  addition  of  this  lead 
salt  causes  the  separation  of  the  light  oil  of  petroleum,  and  in 
it  will  be  dissolved  any  paraffin  present  in  the  wax.  The  same 
operation  is  twice  repeated  with  the  contents  of  the  test-tube, 
that  is  to  say,  petroleum  is  again  and  again  added,  and  allowed 
to  separate ; the  separated  petroleum  is  placed  into  a retort, 
and  the  light  oil  removed  by  distillation.  Pure  yellow  wax 
loses,  by  this  process,  from  14  to  16  per  cent. ; but  wax  has 
been  met  which  lost  57  per  cent,  in  weight ; the  specific  gravity 
of  the  residue  of  adulterated  wax  was  0'88.  When  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  the  paraffin  in  pure  state,  freed  from  any  dissolved 
wax,  this  may  be  effected  by  cautiously  decomposing  the  wax 
supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  paraffin,  by  means  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not  affect  paraffin. — Chemical  News. 

Stains  and  Streaks. — Inexperienced  photographers  are 
greatly  troubled  with  these  evils,  the  majority  of  which  are  due 
to  the  manner  of  pouring  on  the  developer.  Even  with  skilfu 
treatment  of  the  developing  solution,  however,  stains  are  soinel 
times  unavoidable ; for  instance,  when  the  different  photo- 
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graphic  compounds  have  not  been  carefully  prepared.  The 
silver  hath  may  havo  been  made  too  strong  in  comparison  with 
the  iodizing  of  the  collodion,  or  vice  versa,  and  in  such  a case 
stains  must  inevitably  ho  produced,  even  if  the  developer  is 
poured  upon  aud  spread  over  the  plate  in  the  most  accom- 
plished manner.  Auothor  disagreeable  phenomenon,  which 
causes  some  of  our  colleagues  much  uneasiness,  is  the  dark 
streak  which  commences  at  the  upper  end  of  the  plate  aud 
continues  down  to  the  middle  of  the  same,  or  even  lower. 
This  is  the  result  of  a freshly  prepared  bath  and  too  much 
alcohol  in  the  developer.  In  almost  every  photographic 
manual  it  is  stated  that  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  developer 
is  only  necessary  when  the  bath  has  become  somewhat  alcoholic 
by  the  sens'tiziug  of  several  plates.  This  warning  is,  however, 
generally  disregarded,  and  an  alcoholic  developer  is  frequently 
used  with  a fresh  bath  ; the  result  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  deve- 
loper is  allowed  to  run  ofl'lho  plate,  in  order  that  the  picture  may 
be  examined  by  transparency,  these  streaks  areatouce  formed. 
Many  obviate  the  same  by  carefully  washing  the  plate  and  re- 
moving the  developer  prior  to  an  inspection  of  the  negative; 
but  by  this  means  it  is  impossible  to  watch  properly  the  gradual 
appearance  of  the  picture,  a very  necessary  part  of  the  operation 
of  developing.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  no  alcohol  should  be 
used  in  the  developer  when  a new  bath  is  employed,  a little 
being  added  only  when  the  bath  has  been  some  time  iu  use, 
and  the  quantity  afterwards  increased  when  the  bath  has 
become  appreciably  alcoholic.  If  this  precaution  is  properly 
attended  to,  the  developer  may  be  poured  on  and  off,  and  the 
picture  inspected  from  time  to  time,  without  any  risk  of  stain- 
ing.— Ph iladelphia  Photographer. 


Comspcubents. 

Oxomknsis. — The  “ cross-barred  patches  ” you  describe  appear  to 
us  us  most  probably  marks  of  reticulation,  which  is  generally  a 
consequence  of  too  much  water  in  the  solvents  employed  in  making 
the  collodion.  When  there  is  a tendency  to  this  fault,  it  is  aggra- 
vated by  immersing  the  plate  iu  the  bath  before  the  film  is  well 
set.  2.  Yes ; we  should  think  it  would  suit  the  work  admirably. 
3-  In  a few  weeks,  we  believe. 

W.  H.  J .—The  instructions  given  by  M.  de  Constant  arc  to  add  the 
coffee  solution  to  the  gum  solution.  If  you  use  the  gum  and  gallic 
acid  solution,  mixed,  of  course,  the  coffee  will  be  added  to  the 
mixture.  2.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  but  by  the  report ; but 
we  should  judge,  from  the  absence  of  detailed  description,  that  the 
plates  were  prepared  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  washed,  treated 
with  essence  of  coffee,  and  then  dried.  3.  Mr.  England  promised 
us  details  of  the  process  with  which  he  was  experimenting  during 
the  spring,  if  he  found,  on  further  practice,  that  it  was  sufficiently 
valuable  for  general  adoption.  He  is  abroad  at  present,  and  we 
have  not  heard  the  result  of  further  experience  with  the  process. 

Time  and  Labour. — Photography  as  a business  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  long  in  existence  to  have  acquired,  like  most  trades, 
established  rules  as  to  hours  of  labour  and  rates  of  remuneration. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  principal  of  an  establishment  makes 
his  own  rules,  which  form  part  of  his  contract  with  those  he  em- 
ploys. In  some  photographic  establishments  we  know,  the 
duties  commence  in  the  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and  conclude  in 
t lie  evening  at  six  or  seven.  In  some,  business  does  not  commence 
before  nine  in  the  morning.  In  most  eases,  the  duties  of  operator 
and  printer  involve  somewhat  longer  hours  than  those  of  an  attend- 
ant in  reception-room.  In  winter  the  hours  are  of  necessity  some- 
what shorter.  The  question  of  dinner-hour  is  a difficult  one. 
We  know  it  is  often  uncomfortable,  sometimes  unwholesome,  to 
snatch  hastily  a cold  dinner  iu  the  establishment ; but  the  mid-day 
hours  are  of  such  importance  in  every  part  of  a photographic  estab- 
lishment that  every  one  must,  we  think,  admit  the  propriety  of 
foregoing  any  attempt  during  summer  months  to  leave  the  work 
standing  for  an  hour  in  order  to  secure  a mid-day  dinner.  We 
shall  probably  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  shortly. 

J.  W. — The  cause  of  the  dullness  in  the  photographs  sent  is  chiefly 
want  of  light.  Landscapes  and  architectural  subjects  are,  as  a 
rule,  best  taken  in  direct  sunshine,  but  it  is  imperative  that  the 
light  shall  be  sufficiently  brilliant  to  give  decision  and  contrast  to 
the  forms,  as  indicated  by  light  and  shadow.  A landscape  or 
building  taken  in  a dull,  poor  light  is  sure  to  bo  tame  and  Hat. 
Possibly,  notwithstanding  the  poor  light,  these  might  have  been 
improved  by  a little  longer  exposure  and  a little  more  development. 

A Beginner. — The  three  first,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  are  best. 
A mixture  of  either  1 and  2 or  2 and  3,  in  equal  parts,  will  be  found 
to  answer  well. 


V Beginner  (No.  2,  Ely). — The  card  you  enclose  is  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently deeply  printed,  and  is  scarcely  toned  at  all.  It  is  much 
too  brown  even  for  an  agreeable  warm  tone. 

B.  A.  asks  us  for  a “ quick  process  for  taking  children.”  As  a rule, 
the  quickest  available  process  would  be  adopted  by  every  one,  both 
for  taking  children  and  grown  up  persons.  The  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess with  bromo-iodized  collodion  and  iron  development,  when 
everything  is  in  good  condition,  is  the  quickest  process  known.  A 
nitrate  bath  containing  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
nearly  new,  and  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible  ; a good  bromo-iodized 
collodion  which  has  been  mixed  a few  weeks;  a strong  iron  deve- 
loper containing  (say)  forty  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water,  will  give  you 
very  rapid  results,  and  will  roquire  care  to  avoid  fog,  a contingency 
always  to  be  risked  when  rapidity  is  gained. 

Galbraith  and  Co. — Delayed  unavoidably,  but  not  forgotten. 

M.  L.  E. — Mr.  Blair  has  not  patented  any  of  the  processes  he  de- 
scribes. The  process  in  which  turpentine  is  used  to  give  trans- 
parency to  the  paper  hacking  of  tissue  will  give  you  very  good  re- 
sults for  such  a subject  as  you  name,  as  the  slight  texture  will  not 
interfere  injuriously  with  the  definition  of  old  architecture.  The 
patented  carbon  tissue  will  answer  well. 

C.  B.  ItiVERSDALE. — It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  spots  might 
arise  from  such  as  pinholes  as  you  suggest.  From  some  cause  it 
is  evident  the  spots  are  centres  of  increased  reduction  of  silver. 
Sometimes  rough  glasses  which  have  been  cleaned  with  an  alkali 
will  cause  similar  spots. 

J.  \V.  II.  A. — Most  samples  of  permanent  sensitive  paper  are  some- 
what more  difficult  to  tone  than  freshly  excited  paper,  chiefly  for 
this  reason  : to  mako  sensitive  paper  keep,  it  is  necessary  to  deprive 
it  as  much  as  possible  of  free  nitrate  of  silver;  and  paper  deprived 
of  free  nitrate  does  not  tone  so  readily  as  paper  on  which  a little 
free  nitrate  is  left.  Prints  made  on  permanent  sensitive  paper  do 
not  require  washing,  but  should  be  simply  rinsed,  in  order  to 
moisten  them  uniformly,  and  then  placed  in  the  toning  bath. 
The  toning  bath  made  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  we  generally 
use  when  we  have  to  improvise  a bath  for  immediate  use,  is  made 
as  follows : — The  chloride  of  gold  is  kept  in  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution,  one  grain  in  a drachm  of  alcohol.  A piece  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  is  taken,  and  a drachm  of  con- 
centrated gold  solution  poured  on  it,  and  rubbed  up  into  cream  ; to 
this  four  or  five  ounces  of  water  are  added,  and  when  the  solution 
becomes  colourless,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes,  it  is  ready 
for  toning.  It  will  keep  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  but  is  less 
active  if  long  kept.  In  winter  warm  water  is  used. 

J.  P.  F.  (Forest  Ilill). — We  presume  that,  in  speaking  of  small 
white  spots  iu  the  dark  parts  of  negatives  seen  when  held  up  to  tlio 
light,  you  mean  transparent  spots  or  pinholes.  We  are  not  quite 
sure,  however,  whether  you  mean  these  or  white  opaque  spots. 
Transparent  spots  or  pinholes,  arising  as  you  describe,  are  doubt- 
less due  to  supersaturation  of  the  bath  with  iodo-nitrate  of  silver, 
which  has  a great  tendency  to  produce  pinholes  in  hot  weather. 
The  remedies  are  various.  The  first  and  simplest  consists  in 
diluting  the  bath.  Take  a quantity  of  distilled  water,  equal  to 
the  bath,  and  pour  the  nitrate  solution  slowly  into  it.  This  will 
cause  turbidity,  from  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver.  Filter  care- 
fully, and  then  add  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  the  solution 
of  the  proper  strength.  To  avoid  the  ready  recurrence  of  the  evil, 
keep  the  bath  as  cool  as  possible. 

J.  M. — We  certainly  should  not  counsel  the  use  of  dry  plates  for 
any  purpose  where  wet  was  available.  Although  some  skilful 
photographers  secure  very  perfect  results  with  dry  plates,  as  a rule 
wet  plates  give  better  negatives,  as  well  as  quicker.  We  havo 
seen  instantaneous  pictures  produced  on  dry  plates  of  favourable 
subjects  in  a good  light ; but  wet  plates  would,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  have  given  better  results.  The  rapid  plates  of  Dr. 
Hill  Nonas  are  the  most  sensitive  dry  plates  we  know  ; but  the 
mode  of  preparing  them  is  a secret.  Mr.  Gordon's  gum  process 
gives  the  best  results,  with  the  least  exposure,  of  any  published 
process  wo  know.  Bromide  of  cadmium  is  the  most  soluble  bro- 
mide, and  therefore  the  most  soluble  for  addition  to  collodion  in 
large  proportion. 

Young. — Your  difficulty  in  getting  the  developer  to  flow  easily  is 
probably  due  to  the  use  of  a horny,  repellent  collodion.  Immersing 
the  plate  in  the  nitrate  bath  soon  after  it  is  coated  is  one  remedy. 
The  addition  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  of  a drop  or  two  of  water 
is  another  remedy.  Tho  use  of  more  alcohol  in  the  developer — or, 
better  still,  the  addition  of  a little  sugar — will  also  help  you. 
Carl  Meinerth’s  developer  appeared  in  ournumber  for  February  5th 
this  year.  2.  It  is  a matter  for  experimental  trial.  3.  We  arc 
familiar  with  the  curious  fact  that  a much  longer  exposure  is  neces- 
sary in  producing  photographs  on  black  plates  or  black  glass.  The 
subject  is  worth  further  attention. 

Sarony  and  Co. — Received. 

Marion  and  Co. — Received. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Some  Reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 
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THE  FETTERS  OF  PATENT  LAW. 

On  another  page  we  publish  two  letters  front  esteemed 
correspondents  on  the  subject  of  Patent  Law  and  fettered 
processes,  front  the  tenor  of  which  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  should  make  our  views  on  the  advantages  of  the  fetters 
of  patent  law  over  other  forms  of  fetter  a little  cleaver. 

Our  argument  in  last  week's  article  was  to  the  effect  that 
whilst  the  fetters  of  ignorance  aud  secresy  were  effectual 
barriers  to  progress,  by  the  operation  of  the  patent  law  the 
public  must  be  benetitted,  because  the  publication  of  im- 
provements is  the  absolute  basis  of  that  law.  Our  corre- 
spondent “ Ennel  ” would  agree  with  our  position  if  the 
patent  law  were  what  it  ought  to  be;  but  the  imperfection 
of  the  law,  he  seems  to  think,  renders  it  valueless. 
Admitting  fully  the  imperfection  of  the  patent  law,  we 
think  our  correspondent  will  readily  see  that  it  does  not 
invalidate  our  argument.  The  very  condition  upon  which 
a claimant  obtains  letters  patent  is  that  he  shall  fully 
describe  his  invention  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Now, 
however  unsatisfactory  may  be  the  working  of  patent  laws 
in  many  respects  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  inventor,  so 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned  this  necessity  for  publication 
is  an  undoubted  boon  ; and  whether  the  patent  obtained  be 
valid  or  invalid,  the  public  are  benefitted  by  the  disclosure 
of  some  new  thing,  unless,  indeed,  the  patentee  deliberately 
evade  the  law,  and  stultify  his  own  object  by  keeping  back 
some  essential  part  of  his  improvement. 

This  brings  us  to  an  objection  of  a “ Carbon  Experi- 
menter,” who  alleges  that  patentees  do  not  fully  divulge 
details  of  their  improvements  in  their  specifications,  aud 
mentions  a specific  distance  in  illustration.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  comment  on  individual  cases  m answering  these  remarks. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  all  cases  reticence  in  regard  to 
essential  parts  of  a process  is  fatal  to  the  validity  of  a patent ; 
and  if  it  be  shown  that  a specification  does  not  describe  the 
method  to  be  protected  with  sufficient  clearness  and  detail 
to  enable  a workman  of  ordinary  skill  and  intelligence  to 
produce  the  desired  results,  the  patent  becomes  of  none 
effect,  and  the  patentee  loses  bis  protection.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Laron  Aldersou  has  stated  the  law  most  explicitly.  He 
says : — 

“ It  is  most  important  that  patentees  should  be  taught 
that  they  are  bound  to  set  out  fully  aud  fairly  what  their 
invention  is ; for  suppose  a persou  were  to  make  an  inven- 
tion, aud  get  a right  of  making  it  for  fourteen  years,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  it  would  be  a very  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  public  if  he  were  allowed  to  state  his  specifi- 
cation in  such  a way  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  patent,  he  miijlit  laugh  at  ^|c  public,  and  say,  ‘ I have 
had  the  benefit  of  my  patent  for  fourteen  years,  but  you,  the 


public,  shall  not  now  carry  my  invention  into  effect,  for  I 
have  not  shown  you  how  it  is  done.  I have  got  my  secret, 
and  I will  keep  it.’”  And  he  adds,  “ Further,  if  a patentee 
is  acquainted  with  any  particular  mode  by  which  his  invention 
may  be  most  conveniently  carried  into  effect,  he  ought  testate 
it  in  his  specification.”  Chief  Justice  Abbott  has  held 
“ that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  one  to  whom  a patent  is  granted 
to  point  out  in  his  specification  the  plainest  and  most  easy 
way  of  producing  that  for  which  he  claims  a monopoly,  and 
to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  mode  which  he  himself 
adopts .” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  an  inventor  can  possess  the  protection  of  a patent 
and  secresy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Secresy  absolutely 
invalidates  a patent. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  correspondent  “ Ennel  ” as  to 
the  urgent  need  for  sweeping  improvement  in  our  patent 
laws,  but  he  is  in  error  in  some  of  his  views  on  the  subject. 
It  is  strictly  true  that  no  process  can  become  the  subject  of 
a patent  which  is  not  new.  The  form  of  patent  protection 
can,  it  is  true,  be  obtained  for  old  processes,  but  the  absence 
of  novelty  invalidates  a patent,  and  an  invalid  patent  is  in 
effect  no  patent.  Letters  patent  invariably  contain  a clause 
voiding  the  graut  in  case  the  thing  claimed  “ is  not  a new 
invention  as  to  the  public  use  and  exercise  thereof.”  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  a *•  Carbon  Experimentalist  ” states,  that 
letters  patent  are  not  unfrequently  obtained  for  improve- 
ments which  have  already  been  published,  but  such  patents  are 
de  facto  void,  and  if  the  evidence  of  want  of  novelty  be  clear, 
no  patentee  would  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  get  an 
injunction  for  infringement.  A question  of  doubtful  novelty 
could,  of  course,  only  be  determined  by  a proper  tribunal. 

1 1 is  not  quite  true,  as  “ Ennel ’’  states,  that  patents  are 
granted  without  any  examination  whatever.  The  Act 
(Latent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852)  provides  for  some  exa- 
mination, and  states  for  this  purpose  that  “ the  provisional 
specification  shall  be  referred  to  the  law  officer,  who  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  call  to  bis  aid  such  scientific  or  other  persou 
as  ho  may  think  fit;”  anti  although  the  examination  actually 
made  is  much  too  limited  and  eompaiatively  worthless,  it 
does  continually  happen  that  protection  of  a patent  is  re- 
fused, as  our  correspondent  may  ascertain  fiom  the  annual 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  patents.  We  have  several 
times  published  specifications  iu  our  pages  of  claims  to 
which  letters  patent  have  been  refused.  Nevertheless,  we 
hold  that  a much  more  searching  enquiry  by  a competent 
board ; much  more  simple  aud  less  costly  machinery, 
for  the  protection  of  the  real  inventor;  and  more  simple 
means  of  settiug  aside  patents  inequitably  obtained,  to- 
gether with  various  other  improvements,  are  imperatively 
required  to  make  the  patent  laws  properly  serviceable  to  the 
inventor  and  the  public ; and  these  reforms  we  hope  will  be 
shortly  secured. 
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Critical  IfatittS. 

“ O VER-THE-SE A ” ; Photographed  from  Nature  in 

Several  Negatives,  by  Robinson  and  Cheriull,  Tunbridge 

Wells.  “SEA-GULLS”;  A Photograph  from  Nature, 

by  Robinson  and  Cherrill.  (London  : Clarion  and  Co., 

Soho  Square.) 

“ Over-THE-Sea  ” is  a combination  photograph,  twenty- 
two  inches  by  sixteen  inches  in  size,  and  thus  far  resembles 
several  of  Mr.  Robinson's  recent  photographic  composi- 
tions, such  as  “Autumn,”  “Sleep,”  “ Returning  Home,” 
&c.  ; but  in  size  the  similarity  begins  and  ends.  Hitherto 
his  subjects  have  belonged  to  inland  landscape  effects — 
chiefly  rustic — or  to  home  scenes,  the  grandeur  of  the  sea 
and  its  belongings  having  hitherto  been  neglected  in  what 
arc  termed  “ combination  photographs.”  Indeed,  with 
few  exceptions,  large  photographs  of  the  sea  have  not 
been  attempted.  Legray’s  early  attempts  were  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  unusual  to  be  remembered  now — nearly  a 
score  of  years  after  their  issue — by  all  old  photographers. 
The  fine  Italian  pictures  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  some 
views  of  Havre  Harbour  by  a local  photographer,  and  Mr. 
Blanchard's  views  of  the  engagement  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
are  the  chief  sea-views  we  remember  of  larger  size  than 
stereo  or  cabinet  photographs. 

Instantaneity  is,  of  course,  an  imperative  condition  of 
marine  photography,  and  that  is  often  incompatible  with 
doing  justice  to  foreground  objects  in  large  pictures.  To 
secure,  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  in  pictorial  effect, 
a good  subject  must  be  talceu  piecemeal,  and  printed  by 
the  combination  method ; and  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
on  the  picture  before  us. 

A wide  expanse  of  sea  intersected  at  t he  right-hand 
corner  by  rocks  which  look  very  like  Beacliy  Head,  and 
some  old  railings  or  “ groins,”  is  surmounted  by  a “ mack- 
erel ” sky  variegated  by  some  fine  stratus  clouds,  behind 
which  the  sun  is  setting,  the  luminous  break  in  the  sky 
serving  to  show  the  position  of  the  sun,  although  it  is 
veiled  by  clouds.  The  sun,  though  hidden  in  the  sky  from 
the  observer,  is  reflected  in  the  waters,  the  bright  streak 
of  light  dancing  on  the  waves  coming  up  to  the  foreground 
deriving  additional  luminousness  from  its  juxtaposition 
with  the  dark  railings  and  cliff.  The  light  on  the  waters 
is  repeated  and  carried  off  by  a couple  of  fine  white  sea- 
gulls hovering  close  upon  the  shore.  The  foreground  is 
an  undulating  bank  covered  with  thicket  and  bracken, 
wwild-flower,  briar,  and  fern.  On  the  bank  are  a couple  of 
rustic  little  children,  and  these  give  the  title  to  the  picture. 
One  of  them,  sheltering  her  eyes  with  her  hands  from  the 
strong  light  of  the  setting  sun,  gazes  anxiously  far  over 
the  sea,  apparently  for  the  boat  which  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
whilst  the  other  little  one  is  seated  at  her  side.  The  light 
is  admirably  spread  by  the  dress  of  the  standing  figure, 
which  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
perfect  and  brilliant  photography  aid  materially  in  giving 
full  value  to  the  admirable  balance  of  light  and  shade. 

Although  we  have  said  the  picture  is  produced  from 
several  negatives,  we  would  scarcely  venture  to  guess  at 
what  points  the  junctions  occur,  or  how  many  negatives 
have  been  employed.  The  sea,  and  sky,  and  rocks,  and 
birds,  all  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  one  huge  instan- 
taneous negative.  The  foreground  and  the  figures  are 
probably  from  separate  negatives,  but  the  whole  is  so  har- 
monious, each  part  bearing  its  due  relation  to,  and  being 
in  perfect  keeping  with,  every  other  part,  that  we  cease  to 
regard  the  work  as  a thing  of  separate  elements,  and 
simply  see  a complete  and  charming  picture.  As  we  look 
at  it — and  -look  in  vain  for  manifest  joints  or  patches — we 
are  reminded  of  a time,  many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Robinson, 
as  a young  painter,  with  modest  tentative  effort,  first  made 
essay  of  the  plasticity  of  photography  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses, not  to  be  secured  in  single  negatives,  that  another 
gentleman,  who  had  just  introduced  himself  to  the  photo- 


graphic world  with  the  title  of  “ artist,”  cried  out,  “ Patch- 
work  ! ” and  obtained  a momentary  attention  from  those 
who  were  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  photography.  The 
promise  which  had  seemed  to  attach  to  the  soi-disant 
“ artist  ” having  failed,  he  passed  out  of  notice  or  recog- 
nition, but  the  production  of  one  such  piece  of  patchwork 
as  that  before  us  would  have  made  his  reputation  for  life. 
The  love  of  art  and  photography  which  is  only  from  the 
lip  outwards  ends  in  failure  and  oblivion.  The  love  of 
art  and  photography  which  is  in  the  heart  and  brain,  and 
finds  its  expression  in  genuine  work,  grows  in  power,  posi- 
tion, and  all  that  makes  life  honourable. 

The  “ Sea-gulls  ” is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  from  a single 
negative  sixteen  inches  by  twelve  inches,  and  is  a wonder- 
fully charming  and  harmonious  piece  of  instantaneous 
photography.  An  expanse  of  sea  without  foreground, 
but  with  a rock  and  stretch  of  shore  intersecting  the  pic- 
ture at  the  right-hand  corner  in  the  middle  distance.  A 
sky  of  quiet  tint,  with  a very  effective  bank  of  stratus 
cloud  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  picture.  Variety  is 
given  to  the  sea  by  the  streak  of  light  reflected  from  the 
sun  behind  the  clouds.  But  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
picture  is  produced  by  a flight  of  kittiwakes  or  sea-gulls, 
which  have  been  caught  in  most  admirable  arrangement. 
Half-a-dozen  or  more  of  these  stretch  over  the  full  front 
of  the  picture,  their  spread  wings  measuring  an  inch 
across,  their  plumage  well  made  out.  'The  rest  gradually 
stretch  away,  forming  an  irregular  curved  wedge,  from 
the  front  to  the  distance,  some  white  against  the  sea,  some 
white  against  the  grey  bank  of  cloud  that  immediately 
surmounts  it.  Upwards  of  fifty  of  the  gulls  may  be  dis- 
tinctly counted.  What  especial  device  has  been  employed 
to  secure  this  difficult  but  effective  picture,  or  whether  any 
device  beyond  the  skilful  use  of  well-known  appliances, 
we  cannot  say.  Perhaps  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
some  time  ago  thought  all  the  “dodges”  of  combina- 
tion so  well  known  to  ordinary  intelligent  photographers 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  reading  a paper  upon,  will  help 
with  some  hints  here. 


PORTRAITS  AND  PICTURES.  By  Valentine  Blan- 
chard. 

Of  all  the  English  portraitists  who  have  worked  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  works  of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard has,  we  think,  been  most  successful.  We  have  not 
used  the  word  imitate,  for  that,  at  least  in  Mr.  Blanchard's 
case,  would  scarcely  correctly  indicate  the  fact.  His  work  is 
like  that  of  the  great  Frenchman  in  many  respects,  but  with 
a difference  ; the  difference  being  marked  by  distinct  in- 
dividuality. IJefore  us  are  several  of  the  finest  examples 
of  portraiture  we  have  ever  seen  : photographs  in  which 
pictorial  value,  characteristic  likeness,  and  rare  technical 
photographic  excellence  are  united  most  perfectly.  Some 
studies  of  a pretty  little  child,  in  somewhat  antique  cos- 
tume, with  accessories  of  a similar  period,  are  exceedingly 
charming  as  pictures : good  composition,  admirable  light- 
ing, exquisite  delicacy  and  texture,  and  fine  modelling,  all 
giving  force  and  value  to  a pretty  idea  quaintly  carried 
out. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  IRISH  SCENERY.  By  Galbraith 
and  Jennings,  Belfast.  (London  : Marion  and  Co.,  and 
C.  E.  Elliott.) 

It  has  often  struck  us  as  matter  for  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  rare  landscape  beauties  of  Ireland  have  received 
so  little  attention  from  the  photographer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  stereoscopic  views,  produced  professionally, 
and  a few  larger  pictures  by  amateurs — amongst  whom  Sir 
Jocelyn  Coghill,  Mr.  Brownrigg,  and  a few  others  take 
first  position — the  far-famed  beauties  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
have  been  strangely  neglected  or  overlooked  by  photo- 
graphers. An  admirable  series  of  twelve  by  ten  pictures, 
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by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  now  before  us,  is  an  excellent  in- 
stalment towards  a complete  removal  of  this  reproach. 
The  greater  number  of  views  under  notice  are  in  Glenavna, 
in  County  Antrim,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  Valentine,  a well- 
known  art  patron  in  Ireland.  A more  charming  spot  for 
a lover  of  natural  beauty  cannot  be  conceived.  A lovely 
stream  winds  its  way  amid  the  most  glorious  wealth  of  over- 
hanging and  tangled  foliage,  now  gliding  quietly  between 
precipitous  banks,  then  bursting  into  rapids  hurrying  over 
rock  and  boulder ; the  banks  on  either  side,  richly  wooded, 
either  providing  thick  and  delightful  shade,  or  affording 
pretty  glimpses  through  sunlit  vistas.  Some  scenes  in 
Tollymore  Park,  County  Down,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Roden,  are  also  very  beautiful.  There  is  considerable 
uniformity  of  excellence  in  the  pictures.  Mr.  Jennings  has 
selected  his  points  of  views  with  an  appreciative  eye,  so  as 
to  obtain  fine  pictorial  effect;  and  the  photography  is 
technically  very  good.  In  some  instances  a little  more 
exposure  would  have  secured  additional  feeling  of  space  and 
atmosphere,  .and,  consequently,  more  tone  and  harmony  ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  pictures  are  excellent,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jennings  intends  to  prosecute  his 
labours  further  in  giving  a photographic  expression  to 
the  beauties  of  Ireland. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  AND  SCENERY.  By 
II.  J.  Godbold,  Hastings. 

The  pictures  before  us  consist  of  several  very  charming 
cabinet-sized  studies  of  portraiture,  groups,  and  landscapes, 
in  all  of  which  the  infusion  of  considerable  art  feeling  is  a 
prevalent  characteristic.  One  entitled  “ Child  and  Swan  ” 
is  very  pretty.  A little  child,  standing  on  the  bank  of  a 
piece  of  water,  is  watching  a swan,  which,  remain- 
ing close  to  the  shore,  “ floats  double,  swan  and  shadow,” 
and  with  stately  port  gazes  on  the  child.  Reflections  of 
foliage,  railings,  &c.,  in  the  water,  all  aid  in  producing  a 
pretty  little  picture.  A lady  standing  in  a Gothic  door- 
way, and  another  passing  from  a garden  up  a few  steps  to  a 
doorway,  illustrate  how  valuable  chance  backgrounds, 
when  selected  with  judgment,  may  contribute  to  pictorial 
effect  in  portraiture.  Some  views  in  Fairlight  Glen,  and 
other  landscapes,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  taste  and 
feeling  for  pictorial  selection. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Photography  and  Ruffianism— Photography  in  Court — 
Cyanide  Poisoning — Photography  and  Fine  Art  Copy- 
right— Trammels  of  Patent  Law — Sea  Gulls — Pho- 
tographing Invisible  Objects  — Photographic  Com- 
pany, Limited — Holiday  Prizes — Societies. 

“ The  defendant  was  locked  up  in  default."  I read  the  sen- 
tence with  intense  pleasure  at  the  conclusion  of  a “ police 
case  ’’  in  the  columns  of  a daily  paper.  A gentleman  pass- 
ing down  a populous  thoroughfare  is  pressed  by  a touter  to 
enter  a studio  to  sit  for  a portrait,  which  should  not  cost 
him  more  than  sixpence.  When  complete,  a demand  of 
tive-aml-sixpence  is  made  for  the  portrait  in  case,  subse- 
quently reduced  to  three-and-sixpence  in  a cheaper  case. 
The  gentleman  is  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  two  shillings, 
which,  being  refused,  he  beats  a retreat,  when  the  “ photo- 
grapher,” resorting  to  the  ruffian’s  argument,  strikes  him, 
with  his  fist,  on  the  eye,  making  it  bleed.  So  says  the 
complainant  in  his  evidence.  The  story  seems  incredible 
that  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  in  broad  daylight,  a sitter  should  be  felled  by  an 
artist  because  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  price  of  a photo- 
graph. Having  thus  “settled”  his  customer,  the  photo- 
grapher appears  to  have  called  in  a witness,  with  what  view 
does  not  appear  ; but  the  said  witness — a “ cab  proprietor” — 
gives  evidence  of  being  called  in  by  the  photographer,  whom 
he  knew,  and  finding  the  complainant,  whom  he  also  knew, 


sitting  in  a chair  with  a bleeding  eye.  Not  the  least  curious 
part  of  the  business  is  the  fact  that  a gentleman,  described  as 
a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  should  have 
bceu  tempted  into  a studio  with  the  promise  of  a portrait 
which  “ should  not  cost  more  than  sixpence."  The  magis- 
trate inflicted  a fine  of  forty  shillings,  which  was  increased, 
by  the  addition  of  costs,  to  an  amount  of  three  guineas. 
Sixpenny  portraits,  even  with  the  enoimous  increment  for 
cases,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  profitable,  for  the  defendant 
was  locked  up  in  default.  The  records  of  such  cases  do  not 
make  men  feel  very  proud  of  the  profession  of  “ photo- 
grapher.” 

Photography  seems  to  have  periodic  occasions  of  unusual 
prominence  in  criminal  courts.  In  the  recent  trial  of  Lord 
Oarington,  for  an  assault  on  Mr.  GrenvilleJ  Murray,  a photo- 
graph appears  to  have  played  an  important  part.  An  assist- 
ant of  Mr.  Poole,  the  fashionable  tailor,  being  fond  of  the 
photographs  of  great  men,  procured  one  of  Mr.  Murray  from 
that  gentleman’s  valet,  who  alleged  in  court  that  although 
the  card  was  a good  likeness  it  was  better-looking  than  the 
original,  a contradiction  to  the  common  assertion  that  pho- 
tographic portraiture  is  justice  without  mercy.  It  was 
sufficiently  like,  however,  to  enable  Lord  Carington  to 
identify,  by  its  aid,  the  original,  and  so  make  sure  of  his 
man  in  committing  the  assault  which  has  now  been  more 
than  a nine]  days’  wonder.  In  the  coroner’s  court,  too,  I 
see  with  regret  that  photography  appears:  a solution  of 
cyanide,  prepared  for  photography,  left  inadvertently  in  a 
cupboard,  fell  in  the  way  of  a man  desponding  through 
drink,  debt,  and  error,  aud  he  was  shortly  after  found  dead, 
having  taken  “a  great  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.” 
I am  afraid  familiarity  makes  us  all  too  careless  in  leaving 
photographic  poisons  accessible,  but  cases  like  this  bring 
at  least  new  resolves  to  use  more  precaution  in  such  matters. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Bill  is 
withdrawn  for  this  session.  The  position  of  photography 
in  it  was  most  unsatisfactory.  I heard  it  rumoured  that  if 
photographers  grumbled,  the  probability  was  that  photo- 
graphy would  be  struck  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
altogether,  on  which  I could  not  help  exclaiming,  “A 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished !”  Surely  it  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a boon  that  photographers  should  be  de- 
prived of  copyright  in  their  works,  and  the  copyright 
should  vest  in  those  to  whom  it  could  be  of  little  or  no 
value.  To  portrait  photographers  the  operations  of  the 
Bill  must  have  been  odious.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
Bill  was  a good  one  for  art  generally  ; but  I must  confess 
that  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  framed  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  picture-dealers  than  any  one  else. 
How  could  it  serve  the  interest  of  the  painter,  for  instance, 
to  provide  that  the  copyright  of  his  picture  should  pass,  as 
a matter  of  course,  with  the  sale  of  the  picture?  If  the 
copyright  or  property  in  the  idea,  as  distinct  from  its  indi- 
vidual embodiment,  were  regarded  as  belonging,  as  a matter 
of  course,  to  the  artist  who  created  it,  and  become  the 
matter  of  special  stipulation,  he  would  often  leceive  an 
extra  sum  for  it ; whereas  if  it  pass,  as  a matter  of  course, 
with  the  picture,  it  will  often  become  the  property  of  the 
picture-dealer,  without  either  artist  or  art-patron  receiving 
any  advantage  whatever. 

The  trammels  of  the  patent  law  seem  to  form  a stock  sub- 
ject for  grumbling  about.  Glancing  at  the  history  of  photo- 
graphic patents,  I can  scarcely  find  a single  instance  in 
which  a patent  has  trammelled  a photographic  invention  of 
any  kind  ; nor  can  I find,  as  a rule,  that  photographic  patents 
have  been  of  any  service  to  any  one  except  the  public. 
The  first  photographic  patentee  — or,  rathei-,  the  owner 
of  the  first  photographic  patent — Mr.  Beard,  was  ruined, 
it  is  alleged,  by  gaining  lawsuits  in  defence  of  his 
patent  rights.  Since  the  invention  of  photography,  a little 
less  than  thirty  years  ago,  there  have  been,  I believe,  between 
two  and  three  thousand  photographic  patents  obtained  or 
applied  for.  Now,  whilst  out  of  this  large  number  I don’t 
think  there  is  one  at  this  moment  which  operates  as  a barrier 
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to  the  development  of  any  branch  of  photographic  industry, 
there  must  of  necessity  have  been  a large  amount  of  valuable 
information  and  suggestion  obtained  from  the  specifications, 
the  only  ground  for  regret  being  that,  in  many  instances,  it 
should  have  been  published  at  so  much  cost  and  so  little 
gain  to  the  patentee.  It  would  be  a somewhat  interesting 
thing  to  ascertain  if  a single  instance  exists  in  which  a per- 
son can  say,  “ I am  fully  prepared  to  work  such  and  such  a 
process  largely  on  terms  of  mutual  benefit  to  myself  and 
the  public,  but  I am  prevented  by  the  patent  fetters  which 
surround  it,  and  the  prohibitory  terms  of  the  patentee.” 

I have  seen  a wonderful  instantaneous  picture  recently, 
produced  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill.  The  size  of 
the  picture  is  sixteen  inches  by  twelve  ; and  the  subject 
includes  sea,  rock,  sky,  and  clouds,  together  with  a magni- 
ficent flight  of  about  fifty  sea-gulls,  ranging  in  size  from 
over  half  an  inch  in  the  foreground  to  little  more  than  a 
speck  in  the  distance,  or  rather  middle  distance.  The 
flight  of  gulls  intersects  both  sea  and  sky,  and  forbids  the 
notion  of  double  printing  having  been  employed.  It  is  a 
splendid  instance  of  rapidity.  That  it  is  by  the  ordinary 
wet  collodion  process  I have  been  given  to  understand,  but 
whether  there  is  anything  especial  in  the  lens,  collodion, 
developer,  &c.,  I do  not  know.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  would  communicate  any 
peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  working  in  producing  such  a 
picture. 

The  echoes  of  the  spirit  photograph  discussion  have 
almost  passed  away,  and  have  left  few  people  with  a convic- 
tion other  than  that  a gross  imposture  had  been  success- 
fully carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  States.  The  question 
of  the  truth  of  “ spiritualism  ” is  one  which  need  not  and 
should  not  be  raised  in  discussing  a scientific  subject ; but 
I think  that  dangerous  scientific  ground  was  taken  by  some 
of  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of  photographing  ghosts 
because  they  were  not  seen.  Such  an  argument  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  light  which  illuminates  bodies  and 
makes  them  visible  is  the  agency  which  produces  photo- 
graphic action.  We  so  necessarily  work  as  though  light 
were  that  agency,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  actinism 
which  produces  our  pictures.  As  a rule,  it  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  light,  that  we  regard  the  latter  as  our  sole 
guide  in  working;  yet  it  is  worlh  remembering  that  we 
may  have  illumination  without  actinism,  and  actinism 
without  illumination  ; and  that,  supposing  the  existence  and 
possible  presence  of  a ghost  to  be  established,  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  image  might  not  be  impressed  upon  a 
sensitive  plate,  although  it  were  not  visible  to  the  eye. 

I have  received  a prospectus  of  a new  “ Photographic 
Company,  Limited,”  and  I am  courteously  informed,  by  a 
circular  which  accompanies  it,  that  “ licencees  or  agents 
may  obtain  distinction  and  extend  their  businesses  by  taking 
a licence  (ten  guineas  for  the  first  year,  and  five  guineas 
for  each  following  year).”  And,  further,  that  “ a new 
field  of  labour  may  be  gained,  with  the  active  friendship 
of  the  Company,  and  new  business  profits  will  reduce  the 
licence  money  to  less  than  a tenth  of  the  new  profits.”  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  latter  part  of  the  inducement 
held  out,  but  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  something  very 
tempting,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  distinction, 
extension  of  business,  a new  field  of  labour,  and  an  active 
friendship,  I do  not  think  one  should  quibble  about  terms, 
either  verbal  or  monetary.  With  a deep  interest  in  all 
forms  of  commercial  photographic  enterprise,  I think,  in 
this  instance,  1 shall  wait  a little  before  investing  in  shares, 
or  agency,  or  licence.  The  prospectus  commences  by  stating 
that  the  Company  is  “ being  formed,”  but,  notwithstanding 
this  intimation  of  its  embryo  condition,  the  prospectus 
goes  on  to  state  that  certain  patents  and  certain  processes 
have  already  been  purchased,  a step  somewhat  premature,  I 
should  have  thought,  for  a still  unformed  company.  It  would 
be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  doubt  the  alleged  value  or  importance 
of  the  purchases  mentioned  ; but  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  say 
that  at  present  evidence  is  wanting  of  their  value  and  im- 


portance. If  all  prove  true  that  is  stated,  there  will  be  a 
real  gain  to  photography,  although  its  future  may  not  rest 
entirely  on  these  novelties.  Let  us  heartily  hope  that  no 
one  will  be  disappointed. 

Photographic  enterprise  takes  various  allied  forms.  I 
have  before  me  another  printed  document  issued  by  a 
northera  photographer,  setting  forth  the  advantages  which 
1) is  clients  may  secure.  He  offers  them  “ holiday  prizes  ” 
for  a certain  day.  All  who  sit  on  that  day  will  receive 
tickets  in  a lottery,  and  secure  a chance  in  the  distribution 
of  jewellery,  consisting  of  pins,  rings,  chains,  watch,  &c., 
and  all  this  is  to  be  obtained  in  conjunction  with  first-rate 
portraits  at  four  shillings  a dozen.  I am  afraid  that  the 
local  enterprise  offers  more  solid  and  certain  advantages 
than  the  general  and  larger  scheme  just  mentioned. 

Most  of  the  societies  have  closed  their  winter  sessions. 
The  new  Bristol  Society  is  active.  At  its  recent  meeting 
Mr.  Beattie  described  and  commented  on  the  various  car- 
bon processes.  lie  also  proved  his  sincerity  in  objecting 
to  unjust  patents,  by  offering  to  contribute  a sum  of  five 
pounds  towards  testing  or  opposing  unjust  patents.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I do  not  think  there  is  a patent  in  exist- 
ence which  is  pressing  unjustly  on  photographers;  and  I 
think  if  an  an  able  and  honourable  man  like  Mr.  Beattie 
were  to  fully  examine  the  subject  he  would  come  to  a similar 
conclusion. 

The  Liverpool  Society  still  meets  to  plan  excursions,  and 
then  to  chat  about  them,  and  show  the  successes  obtained. 
Such  meetings  are  capital  evidences  of  unity  and  vitality  in 
the  Society. 

All  the  London  Societies  are  in  recess;  but  the  Council 
of  the  Parent,  or  rather  a Committee  of  the  Council,  is 
actively  engaged  in  looking  after  its  interests  financially  ; 
and  that  department  will  be  materially  aided,  I have  heard, 
by  a donation  from  Dr.  Diamond  of  a sum  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  pounds.  I congratulate  the  donor  and  donee  on 
such  a pleasant  transaction. 

o 

MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGOllAS. 

Part  V. — Physiognomy  in  the  Glass  Room. 

In  my  last  paper,  when  recommending  physiognomical 
knowledge  as  a desirable  element  in  an  operator’s  qualifica- 
tion, 1 promised  that  I would  attempt  to  show  such  know- 
ledge in  practice.  With  many  persons  one  fact  is  worth  a 
dozen  arguments,  therefore  I shall  drop  reasoning  and  try 
illustration.  Let  us  take  two  operators,  each  equally  skil- 
ful, the  difference  between  them  being  that  one  has  some 
physiognomical  acquirement  which  he  calls  to  his  aid  in 
managiug  his  sitters,  the  other  is  without  this  knowledge. 
We  shall  imagine  the  same  person  to  sit  to  each,  and  we 
will  observe  the  different  proceeding  of  the  two.  Let  us 
take  a character  sufficiently  marked  to  give  scope  for  defi- 
nite observation.  I have  such  an  individual  in  rny  mind’s 
eye  just  now.  He  is  a man  about  forty  years  of  age,  fair  com- 
plexion, average  bulk  and  height,  inclined  to  be  corpulent, 
slightly  bald,  bluish-grey  eyes,  broad  flat  fa'e,  short  nose 
slightly  inclined  to  turn-up,  wide  mouthand  chin, compressed 
lips,  and  a knit  in  the  brow  He  carries  himself  erpet,  throw- 
ing his  belly  outwards.  He  walks  with  a firm,  decided  step, 
and  has  a slight  swagger  with  the  shoulders.  He  is  well- 
dressed,  and,  from  his  general  bearing,  is  evidently  a man  of 
means.  His  confident  manner  and  slightly  browned  com- 
plexion indicate  that  he  has  been  about  a good  deal  in  the 
world. 

This  is  no  fancy  portrait,  hut  that  of  a real  individual. 
His  type  is  so  common  that  most  of  my  readers  must  be 
able  to  call  to  their  minds  such  a person.  He  may  be  a 
successful  merchant,  a pushing  man  of  business,  or  a go-a- 
head gentleman  farmer.  He  is  a man  who  likes  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  will  always  have  it  if  he  can.  He  does 
not  like  to  be  contradicted,  and  quickly  gets  into  a temper. 
On  the  whole  he  is  not  a bad  sort  of  man  ; but,  unless  pro- 
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perly  approached,  frequently  gets  into  troublo  from  his 
self-asserting  manner.  Such  is  the  sitter  whose  portrait  has 
to  be  taken.  We  will  first  introduce  him  into  tho  portrait 
room  of  an  operator  who  takts  good  average  photographs, 
and  whose  mind  is  always  intent  on  his  collodion,  developer, 
and  bath.  Ho  understands  good  lighting,  is  not  unmindful 
of  a graceful  position,  and  prides  himself  on  his  work.  Our 
sitter  enters  tho  glass  room,  and  something  like  the  follow- 
ing conversation  takes  place  : — 

Operator  (who  is  pleasant  and  obliging). — “Good 
morning,  sir.  I understand  you  wish  to  have  your  carte-de- 
visite  taken.  Have  you  any  preference  for  position?” 
Sitter. — “ Yes  ; I wish  to  be  taken  sittiug.” 

Operator. — ” Sitting ! I think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
take  you  standing.” 

Sitter. — “ No ; I shall  be  sitting.  The  last  time  I had  my 
portrait  taken  it  was  standing,  and  I did  not  like  it  at  all. 
Have  you  an  arm  chair?” 

Operator. — “ Certainly,  but  I really — ” 

Sitter  (flinging  himself  into  tho  chair,  and  sitting  all 
of  a heap). — “ There,  sir,  I’ll  be  taken  like  this,  as  I am  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  at  home.  The  last  time  they  made  me  stand 
as  stiff  as  a post,  with  my  chin  stuck  up  in  the  air.  It  was  a 
perfect  caricature.” 

Operator. — “ Well,  sir,  I will  take  you  so,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  but  I cannot  help  suggesting  that  standing  would 
be  more  becoming  and  more  natural.” 

Sitter. — " How  can  you  tell  which  is  my  most  natural 
position?  I should  think  I ought  to  know  more  about  it 
than  you.  I tell  you  this  is  how  my  friends  see  me,  and  if 
you  do  not  take  me  in  this  way,  I shall  not  be  taken  at 
all.”  (The  sitter  is  decidedly  getting  angry.) 

Operator. — “ Very  well,  sir.  I will  take  you  sitting.  Will 
you  please  look  away  from  the  camera  at  this  dark  velvet?” 
Sitter. — “ I don’t  want  a three-quarter  face  ; I had  that 
last  time,  and  it  was  a failure.  If  you  take  two  positions,  I 
want  a full  face  in  one  and  a profile  in  the  other.” 

The  operator,  who  sees  at  a glance  that  neither  of  these 
views  of  the  face  is  the  best,  yields  rather  than  risk  further 
altercation.  He  proceeds  to  adjust  the  head  rest. 

Sitter  (peremptorily). — " I won’t  have  that  at  the  back 
of  my  head  ; that  was  the  thing  that  made  me  look  so  stiff 
before." 

Operator  (mildly  expostulates). — “ I am  afraid,  sir,  you 
will  move  your  head  unless  I provide  a support.” 

Sitter. — “ I can  keep  my  head  quite  steady  without 
having  it  screwed  in  a vice.  I am  not  a child.” 

Operator  yields  again. — “ Will  you  please  look  at  the 
lens?  Now,  sir,  quite  steady.  (Exposes).  Thank  you,  sir.” 
A second  position  is  arranged,  and  the  profile  taken. 
When  the  negatives  are  developed,  both  the  portraits  are 
found  to  be  “ moved.”  Another  plate  is  prepared,  and  the 
operator  returns  rather  exultingly. 

Operator. — “ It  is  just  as  I expected  ; both  of  the  portraits 
are  indistinct,  from  movement  of  the  head.  I must  take  you 
again,  and  this  time  you  must  excuse  me  if  I insist  on 
using  the  head-rest.” 

The  sitter  submits  with  an  ill-grace.  He  sits  again, 
giving  a savage  expression,  but  is  quite  still.  The  operator 
bows  him  out,  and  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  sitter 
escapes,  vowing  he  would  rather  any  time  have  a tooth  ex- 
tracted than  have  his  photograph  taken.  When  the  proofs 
are  submitted,  he  declares  they  are  both  total  failures. 
Though  both  are  good  photographs,  they  are  wretched  like- 
nesses. The  full  view  makes  the  broad  flat  face  look  broader 
and  flatter  than  it  is.  The  light  grey  eyes  have  too  much 
light  on  them,  and  are  scarcely  seen.  The  compressed  lips 
have  extended  the  wide  mouth  nearly  across  the  face.  The 
profile  is  not  much  better ; the  retreating  forehead,  bald  head, 
short  stumpy  nose,  and  projecting  lower  jaw  make  him  look 
as  if  he  were  a gorilla.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  portraits 
are  condemned,  and  the  photographer  declared  to  bo  a 
person  utterly  incompetent  to  produce  a portrait  fit  to  be 
seen. 


Any  professional  photographer  will  admit  that  such  a 
sitter  is  a difficult  one  to  manage,  even  if  he  were  as 
complaisant  as  in  this  case  we  have  found  him  disagreeable. 
The  operator  was  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  The 
failure  arose  from  tho  overbearing  conduct  of  the  sitter,  but 
the  blame  is  laid  on  the  photographer’s  shoulders.  The 
loss  is  also  clearly  his.  Now  let  us  see  how  this  sitter  might 
be  managed  by  a different  operator ; one  who,  in  addition 
to  his  knowledge  of  his  chemicals,  has  also  some  knowledge 
of  human  nature. 

The  sitter  enters  the  glass  room,  and  the  operator  looks 
kfcenly  at  him.  These  arc  something  like  the  thoughts 
that  rush  through  his  mind  : — “ A consequential  person,  this 
— large  self-esteem  : must  be  humoured,  not  contradicted  ; — 
likes  to  show  off : must  be  managed — won’t  do  to  say  much 
— must  apparently  let  him  have  all  his  own  way — must  be 
firm,  however-,  without  letting  him  see  it.”  Having  thus 
rapidly  reckoned  him  up,  the  operator  has  another  glance 
at  his  sitter,  to  see  how  he  is  to  treat  him  photographically. 
“ Broad  face — wide  mouth — light  eyes  : a full  face  won’t  do  ; 
— bad  nose,  forehead,  and  chin  : profile  won't  do — varieties 
of  three-quarter  face  best; — goodchest  and  body — bad  legs — 
trowsers  too  light,  baggy  at  the  knees — feet  large  : full 
length  won’t  do — three-quarter  figure  best ; — short  neck — 
shoulders  round — full  corporation  : sitting  won't  do — must 
stand.” 

In  this  quick  manner  the  operator  determines  what  he  in- 
tends to  do.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  sitter  to  permit 
him  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 

Operator. — “ Good  morning,  sir.  You  wish  to  have  your 
carte-de-visite  taken.  Let  me  see  you  standing  here, 
please.” 

Sitter. — “ But  I don’t  wish  to  stand  ; I want  to  be  taken 
sitting.  You  can  take  me  sitting,  can  you  not?” 

Operator. — “ Certainly,  sir  ; I will  take  you  in  any  way 
you  desire.  Will  you  please  take  a seat,  and  let  me  see  you 
sitting?  Thank  you,  sir.  Now  will  you  rise,  and  let  me  see 
you  standing?  Thank  you,  sir.  Now,  sir,  waiving  my  own 
judgment  as  to  which  is  the  most  becoming  position  to  do 
you  justice,  I am  prepared  to  take  your  portrait  in  any  way 
you  wish.  Of  course  I have  my  own  private  opinion  which 
is  best.” 

Sitter  (who  is  rather  non-plussed  by  the  cool  self-posses- 
sion of  tho  operator). — “ My  desire  to  be  taken  sittiag  is 
because  when  I was  taken  standing  I was  made  to  look  so 
stiff ; my  chin  was  stuck  up  in  the  air,  and  the  position  was 
not  comfortable  nor  natural.” 

Operator. — “ Very  likely ; but  I see  no  reason  why  your 
standing  should  have  caused  the  failure.  If  you  had  sat, 
the  probability  is  that  the  portrait  would  have  been  even 
worse.” 

Sitter. — “ Which  do  you  consider  the  best  position  for 
people — to  sit  or  stand  ? ” 

Operator. — “It  depends  on  circumstances;  chiefly  on  the 
figure  of  the  individual.” 

Sitter. — “ Well,  in  my  case,  do  you  think  I ought  to  sit  or 
stand  ? ” 

Operator. — “ A more  favourable  portrait  of  you,  sir,  may 
be  taken  standing  than  sitting.” 

Sitter. — “ Why  ? ” 

Operator. — “ When  a person  is  inclined  to  be  stout  they 
usually  look  shorter  and  broader  when  sitting  than  stand- 
ing. If  the  neck  is  short,  the  head  appears  more  sunken 
into  the  shoulders  when  sitting  than  standing.  You  have  a 
good  figure  and  carriage,  but  when  sitting  they  are  quite 
lost.  There  are  other  reasons,  also,  which  show  the  desira- 
bility of  your  standing.” 

Sitter. — “ I never  thought  it  made  the  least  difference  ; 
but  as  you  appear  to  understand  your  business,  you  may 
place  me  as  you  think  best;  only  give  mo  a good  portrait.” 

In  this  manner  the  sitter  becomes  disarmed,  and  his  foolish 
prejudices  are  subdued,  if  not  removed.  Properly  managed, 
he  submits  to  be  put  in  a becoming  position,  to  use  the  head- 
rest, and  even  gives  a pleasant  expression.  The  portrait  taken 
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under  these  circumstances  is  pronounced  a success,  and  the 
sitter  strongly  recommends  the  operator  as  a very  clever 
fellow. 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING  ON  COPPER. 

BY  UR.  JACOBSEN.* 

Several  processes  have  recently  been  brought  forward  for 
preparing,  by  means  of  photography,  engravings  upon 
copper,  from  which  prints  may  be  obtained  in  the  printing- 
press.  In  the  Prussian  State  printing  office  at  Berlin  the 
following  method  is  used,  among  other  purposes,  for  print- 
ing upon  bank-notes  the  Royal  Arms  and  a notice  referring 
to  the  punishment  of  forgers  ; the  former  being  produced 
from  a deeply-etched" metal  plate,  as  in  copper-plate  print- 
ing, and  the  latter  from  a relief  by  means  of  ordinary  type- 
printing. Well -polished  copper-plates  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  these  are  covered  with  an  even  coating  of 
asphalte,  and  exposed  to  light,  either  under  a negative  or 
positive  cliche. 

The  asphalte  best  suited  for  the  purpose  is  that  which 
yields  a highly  brilliant  fracture.  This  material  is  broken 
into  small  fragments,  dissolved  in  turpentine,  and  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  collodion.  The  insoluble  particles  are 
allowed  to  subside,  and  are  separated  by  filtration  through 
cotton-wool,  the  solution  having  the  consistence  ot  ordinary 
collodion  ; this  is  applied  to  the  copper-plates,  and  allowed 
to  dry  at  a gentle  temperature.  It  is  very  necessary  to  see 
that  no  insoluble  particles  are  deposited  upon  the  plate. 

'The  exposure  of  the  prepared  plates  takes  place  in  diffused 
daylight,  and  continues  for  three  to  hve  days,  although,  by 
modifying  the  asphalte  solution  by  the  addition  of  certain 
substances,  the  period  of  exposure  may  be  reduced  to  four 
to  six  hours.  The  cliche  for  printing  from  should  be  com- 
posed of  a thick,  permanent  collodion,  and,  if  possible, 
should  be  separated  under  water  from  its  glass  support,  and 
laid  alone  upon  the  asphalte  surface.  By  exposure  to  light, 
the  unsheltered  parts  of  asphalte  become  insoluble,  while  the 
other  portions  retain  their  solubility. 

The  collodion  film  is  now  removed  by  washing  in  water, 
and  the  plate  then  treated  with  a mixture  of  turpentine  and 
water,  which  washes  away  the  asphalte,  and  bares  the  copper 
surface  wherever  the  light  has  not  acted  upon  the  surface. 
The  operation  of  etching  is  next  proceeded  with.  The  re- 
verse side  of  the  copper-plate  having  been  coated  with 
asphalte,  it  is  placed  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
asphalte  afterwards  removed.  The  design  is  now  obtained, 
engraved  in  the  copper  plate.  The  operation  of  etching  re- 
quires considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  after  much  experience. 

Engraved  designs  obtained  in  this  manner  may,  if  it  is 
necessary,  be  reversed  by  means  of  the  electrotype  process. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENAMELS;  OR,  PYRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

M.  L.  pe  Lucy-Fossarieus  Process.! 

The  sensitive  coating  mixture  is  compounded  from  the  fol- 
lowing solutions  : — 

First  Bottle. — A quantity  of  borax  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  days  in  a vessel  containing  water,  in  order  that  a 
saturated  solution  may  be  obtained. 

Second  Bottle  contains  a solution  of — 

White  sugar  ...  ...  ...  50  grammes 

Gum  arabic  ...  ...  ...  5 ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  300  ,, 

When  the  gum  is  completely  dissolved,  thirty  grammes  of 
the  borax  solution  (No.  i bottle)  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
well  shaken. 

Third  Bottle,  of  thirty  grammes  capacity — 

Honey  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 grammes 

Solution  of  borax  ...  ...  a few  drops 

Water  ...  as  much  as  will  fill  the  bottle. 


Fourth  Bottle. — A saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
ammonium. 

The  solutions  arc  mixed  in  the  dark,  iu  the  following 
proportions : — 

Of  the  borax  solution  (No.  2 bottle)  ...  G parts 
Of  the  bichromate  solution  (No.  4 bottle)  4 „ 
Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

In  very  hot,  dry  weather  a little  from  No.  3 bottle  is  added. 

Two  small  vessels,  furnished  with  lips,  are  provided,  as 
likewise  a filter  of  about  sixty  grammes  capacity,  some  filter- 
paper,  and  a few  clean  two  or  threc-inch  glass  plates.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  into  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  filter  placed 
in  the  other  one  ; it  is  poured  upon  the  plate  in  the  same 
way  as  collodion,  the  excess  being  allowed  to  fall  off  into 
the  filter.  The  plate  is  then  placed  upon  filter-paper  upon 
a sloping  iron  stand,  which  is  kept  warm  by  means  of  a 
spirit  or  oil  flame.  The  heat  must  never  be  allowed  to  be 
very  great,  aud  while  one  plate  is  drying  another  may  be 
prepared. 

The  positive  cliches  used  for  printing  should  be  very  soft, 
transparent,  and  sharp  ; they  must  have  been  quickly  deve- 
loped, and  not  in  any  way  intensified. 

After  exposure,  the  plate  is  dusted  with  the  powdered 
pigment,  which  is  made  to  spread  over  the  surface  by  moving 
the  plate  to  and  fro  ; a brush  may  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  only  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  development. 
A well-exposed  plate  requires  ten  minutes  to  become 
thoroughly  developed,  and,  during  the  operation,  it  should 
be  breathed  upon  from  time  to  time.  As  many  as  six  plates 
may  be  developed  at  one  time. 

It  is  best  not  to  care  for  indifferent  prints  ; three  or  four 
impressions  should  be  taken,  and  the  best  of  them  put  into 
the  furnace. 

The  transfer  of  the  pictures  to  enamel  is  best  brought 
about  by  means  of  collodion  and  acidulated  water.  If  the 
transfer  is  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  day,  the  plate  should 
be  at  once  coated  with  collodion  and  placed  in  acidified 
water,  otherwise  the  complete  removal  of  the  bichromate 
becomes  a matter  of  great  difficulty  ; if  placed  iu  pure 
water,  the  picture  becomes  covered  with  small  air-bubbles, 
subsequently  causing  the  formation  of  spots. 

The  image,  when  removed,  is  laid  with  its  collodion  sur- 
face in  contact  with  the  enamel,  and  if  an  inverted  result  is 
desired,  it  is  best  to  produce  the  same  by  means  of  an  in- 
verted positive  cliche. 

If  the  pictures  are  to  be  burnt  upon  porcelain,  the  opera- 
tions arc  proceeded  with  in  a similar  manner,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  print  more  lightly  and  to  use  more  easily  fusible 
pigments,  and,  after  transfer  and  before  the  picture  is  dry, 
to  pour  over  the  same  a saturated  solution  of  borax. 


ON  THE  GUM  PROCESS  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITING,  .TUN.* 

In  the  production  of  dry-plate  negatives  amateurs  often 
complain  of  a want  of  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained  by 
them,  without  sufficiently  appreciating  the  importance  of 
adhering  throughout  to  one  invariable  system  of  manipula- 
tion, and  preparing  beforehand  the  necessary  plant  for  their 
successful  manufacture.  In  the  choice  of  processes  by 
which  uniform  results  can  be  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
proper  care,  I would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  gum- 
gallic  process  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon. 
This  has  in  my  hands  proved  the  best  on  the  score  of 
keeping  properties,  both  before  and  after  exposure  of  the 
plates.  Few  can  be  aware  of  the  immense  time  and  labour 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  perfecting  of  his  beautiful 
process,  aud  of  the  great  number  of  experimental  plates  he 
has  prepared  in  order  to  test  the  results  of  the  gum-gallic 
method  against  other  processes.  Having  frequently  been 
requested  by  my  friends  to  furnish  them  with  details  of  my 
mode  of  working,  I gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
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of  describing  my  manipulations,  which  will  be  found  to 
agree  in  most  particulars  with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

To  Clean  Dirty  Famished  Plates. — Having  accumulated 
some  four  or  five  dozen  or  more,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble 
of  repeated  operations,  provide  a tin  fish-kettle  with  per- 
forated false  bottom,  costing  seven  shillings,  and,  having 
filled  it  three-parts  full  of  water,  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  common  washing-soda,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  boil. 
Just  when  the  water  commences  to  boil,  slide  in  the  dirty 
plates  one  at  a time  with  the  film  upwards  ; after  five  minutes 
remove  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  and  pour  in  a sufficient 
amount  of  cold  water  to  permit  of  handling  the  glasses 
without  discomfort.  Now  lift  up  the  false  bottom  and  take 
out  the  plates,  one  at  a time,  and  wash  them  under  a tap 
to  remove  the  soda  and  old  film,  which  is  now  quite  softened 
and  loose,  from  the  glass,  and  place  the  latter  in  a rack  to 
drain.  It  is  important  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  out  of  the 
soda  liquor  so  as  to  become  dried  in  the  air  before  washing 
the  plates  with  plain  water,  or  the  alkali  will  corrode  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  injure  the  plates  for  subsequent 
use.  With  a little  care  this  plan  of  cleaning  will  prove 
more  simple  and  expeditious  than  any  other  process  with 
which  I am  acquainted. 

Cleaning  the  Plates  for  Use. — Before  commencing  to 
apply  the  preliininany  coating,  1 roughen  the  edges,  and 
clean  the  ]>lates  with  tripoli  and  water  mixed  with  a few 
drops  of  ammonia.  This  is  far  better  than  using  old 
collodion  for  the  purpose,  and  does  not  so  seriously  affect 
the  eyes. 

Preliminary  Coating. — My  experience  with  a substratum 
of  albumen  mixed  with  twelve  or  fifteen  parts  of  water  is 
somewhat  limited  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
makes  the  collodion  film  more  sensitive  than  the  same  film 
would  be  without  its  use.  In  my  experiments  no  fogging 
lias  occurred  ; but  sometimes  a slight  veil  has  been  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  considered  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  for  in  printing  from  under-exposed  negatives 
there  is  less  tendency  to  hardness,  and  it  is  easier  to 
obtain  soft  and  harmonious  prints  with  average  exposures. 

Collodion. — The  quality  of  collodion  which  I prefer  to  use 
is  made  with  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  contains 
from  five  to  six  grains  of  pyroxyline  of  a moderately  short 
and  rather  thick,  not  too  tough  character;  say 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  31  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  2 „ 

iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  1 grain 

If  kept  for  a few  months  after  iodizing,  the  collodion  works 
more  uniformly  ; and  1 ain  in  the  habit  of  decanting  it 
for  use  into  a collodion-pourer  which  is  capped,  but  not 
stoppered,  and  filling  this  as  required  from  a reserved  clear 
portion  in  another  bottle  previously  decanted  from  the  stock. 
This  precaution  prevents  the  occurrence  of  nibs  or  6pecks 
on  the  plate ; and  if  any  of  these  should  by  chance  be 
observed,  it  is  better  to  reject  the  plate  at  once,  for  it  can 
never  produce  a perfect  negative.  Every  plate  properly 
coated  should  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of  giving  a good 
negative;  the  percentage  of  losses  may,  at  any  rate,  be  kept 
down  to  a very  small  figure,  which  will  cover  mischances  of 
every  kind. 

The  safest  test  of  the  collodion  being  of  suitable  quality 
and  consistence  for  the  process  is,  that  when  the  film  is 
wetted  with  water  previously  to  development,  it  should  soften 
evenly  over  without  creases,  and  not  show  stains  afterwards, 
and  intensify  regularly  up  to  the  required  pitch.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  respecting  the  quality  of  the  collodion  being 
proper,  it  may  still  be  used  by  moistening  the  film  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  of  water,  instead  of 
pure  water,  before  developing,  taking  care  to  wash  away  all 
greasiness  induced  by  the  presence  ,of  the  alcohol  before 
pouring  on  the  developer. 

The  Nitrate  Bath  should  contain  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce,  with  just  enough  acid 
to  show  the  faintest  reaction  on  blue  litmus  paper.  The 
bath  must  have  a few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  added  to  J 


it  before  filtering,  in  order  that  the  plate  when  immersed 
shall  not  be  robbed  of  its  creaminess.  Time  of  immersion 
five  minutes,  I use  two  silver  baths  in  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  plates,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  subsequent 
washing. 

Washing  the  Plates  from  the  Nitrate  Bath. — Arrange  a 
succession  of  porcelain  baths,  four  containing  distilled 
water,  and  the  olhers  filled  with  common  water.  Then, 
having  lifted  the  sensitized  plate  from  the  dipper  em- 
ployed in  the  silver  bath,  transfer  it  to  one  upon  which 
it  goes  regularly  through  the  washing  baths  without  the 
necessity  of  further  transfer  ; such  dippers  are  easily  made 
from  a slip  of  glass  with  a cross-piece  fastened  on  with 
marine  glue.  The  six  washing  baths  can  be  placed  together, 
side  by  side,  and  held  together  at  a proper  slope  by  an  elm 
board  one  and-a-half  inch  thick,  with  the  centre  cut  out 
sloping  to  hold  them  ; a wedge  at  the  end  they  rest  on  will 
allow  the  baths  to  lean  more  or  less  as  required.  The  whole 
are  covered  with  a paper  cap,  the  more  effectually  to  keep 
out  light  and  dust.  Having  coated  eight  plates  in  succes- 
sion, leaving  each  for  about  five  minutes  in  the  silver,  and 
passing  them  forward  through  the  water  baths  one  at  a time 
as  another  is  prepared,  it  will  be  found  that  after  six 
washings,  with  a slight  draining  after  each  immersion,  the 
first  plate  may  be  taken  out  and  fixed  on  a pneumatic 
holder,  to  be  finally  washed  under  a tap,  rinsed  with  distilled 
water,  and  drained. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ON  INTENSITY* 

Sometimes  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient  intensity 
in  the  negative;  at  other  times  there  is  a tendency  to  too 
much  of  it.  Let  us  consider  these  two  states  of  the  nega- 
tive in  their  order. 

I. — 'There  is  a Want  of  Intensity. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  take  into  consideration  the  various 
conditions  that  tend  to  thinness  in  the  negative  ; these  may 
be  attributed  to  three  principal  causes  : — 

A.  The  light  and  temperature.  B.  The  state  of  the  bath. 
C.  The  nature  of  the  collodion. 

Over  the  first  {the  light ) we  have  very  little  control.  In 
very  dull  days,  or  in  days  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  a 
yellow  fog  (as  in  Indian  summer),  it  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  intensity.  The  only  remedy  we  would 
suggest  would  be  a wide  diaphragm  and  plenty  of  expo- 
sure. Even  the  use  of  an  intense  collodion  does  not  avail 
very  much,  since  it  generally  increases  the  tendency  to 
hardness.  It  will  be  best,  when  things  are  in  this  state, 
to  look  well  to  the  diffused  light  in  the  operating  room.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  detrimental  to  a proper  gradation  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  negative  as  a flood  of  diffused  light 
pouring  down  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter.  Kemem- 
ber,  as  much  as  possible,  all  light  should  be  directed  to- 
wards the  subject.  Carefully  shield  the  camera  from  sun- 
light, and  even  from  direct  top  or  side-light.  If,  during 
the  present  summer  weather,  you  have  a flood  of  light 
pouring  down  from  above,  as  strongly  directed  towards  the 
camera  as  from  it,  you  can  expect  nothing  but  poor  nega- 
tives, thin  and  weak,  and  inclining  to  fog ; so  arrange 
sloping  blinds  that  the  camera  will  be  as  much  in  darkness 
as  possible,  and  your  model  well  and  judiciously  lit  up. 

The  temperature , too,  has  a great  influence  on  the  in- 
tensity. With  the  thermometer  below  50°,  you  must  use 
artificial  means  to  produce  heat.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use  to 
warm  the  bath  alone  ; you  must  also  make  the  dark  room, 
solutions,  and  the  glass  room,  also,  all  of  a comfortable 
heat.  If  you  are  sure  that  all  these  conditions  have  been 
attended  to,  you  may  then  proceed  to  consider  the  state  of 
our  second  heading. 

B.  The  nitrate  bath. — In  winter  the  bath  should  never 
fall  below  forty  grains  for  our  collodion.  In  summer,  it 
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may  well  be  allowed  to  fall  to  (say)  thirty-five  grains. 
Now-a-days,  that  .all  collodions  contain  more  or  less  bro- 
mide, a stronger  bath  is  required  than  formerly,  and  the 
more  bromide  in  the  collodion  the  stronger  the  bath  needs 
to  be.  In  summer,  however,  the  film  is  more  readily  sen- 
sitized ; and  as  there  is  a great  tendency  to  streaks  and 
stains  in  hot  weather,  it  will  be  well  to  work  with  a bath 
not  too  strong  when  the  temperature  rises  high. 

The  amount  of  acid  in  the  bath  has  a considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  intensity.  A neutral  bath  always  gives  a 
stronger  deposit  (other  things  being  equal)  than  an  acid 
one.  A very  acid  bath  never  yields  an  intense  negative. 
If  the  bath  is  at  fault,  or  supposed  to  be,  concerning  the 
intensity,  I should  proceed  to  test  where  the  fault  lay  in  the 
following  manner  : — First.,  by  the  hydrometer  ascertain  the 
strength.  If  in  winter,  1 should  make  up  to  forty  grains, 
or  above  ; in  summer,  I should  be  satisfied  with  thirty-five, 
or  even  less.  1 should  then  test  for  acid  by  dipping  a piece 
of  litmus  paper  in  the  bath  ; if  it  reddened  very  quick  and 
very  red,  I should  say  it  was  too  acid,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  partially  neutralize, 
and  filter.  But  if  the  litmus  paper  reddened  but  slowly, 
taking  from  one-half  to  one  minute  to  turn  the  paper  of  a 
purple-red  colour,  I should  say  it  was  just  right : on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  did  not  redden  the  paper  at  all,  1 should 
say  a drop  of  nitric  acid  would  do  no  harm.  The  above 
are  general  directions  for  testing  the  state  of  the  bath  ; of 
course  they  pre-suppose  the  bath  otherwise  in  good  con- 
dition. They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  few  following 
woi  ds : — 

A bath  will  yield  intense  negatives  when — 

1.  It  is  in  proper  order,  yielding  a clear,  clean,  trans- 
parent negative. 

2.  When  the  temperature  is  not  below  55°,  nor  over  70°. 

3.  W hen  it  is  at  least  forty  grains  strong  in  cold  weather, 
and  thirty  to  thirty-five  in  warm  weather. 

4.  When  it  is  not  too  acid,  nor  yet  too  alkaline. 

There  is  still  another  condition  of  the  bath  when  it  is 

difficult  to  obtain  proper  gradatiou  in  the  negative,  even 
when,  to  all  appearance,  proper  precautions  have  been 
taken,  and  that  is,  when  the  bath  is  just  on  the  balance 
between  good  and  bad  ; often  when  a bath  is  in  this  con- 
dition, the  light  being  good,  and  the  subject  good  also, 
you  get  a splendid  negative,  but,  perhaps,  in  an  hour,  you 
fail  to  please  yourself  completely.  If  you  expose  short, 
they  come  up  chalky  ; if  long,  the  tendency  is  to  fog  ; if 
you  have  it  to  appearance  all  right,  only  weak,  and  you 
try  to  strengthen,  you  stain  or  fog,  and  cannot  help  it ; 
generally  the  bath  requires  complete  overhauling,  and  may 
be  put  in  the  category  of  a disordered  bath,  and  treated  as 
we  have  shown  in  a former  article  on  the  subject. 

Better  make  a new  bath  in  a case  of  this  kind,  and  re- 
pair the  old  one,  since  nothing  satisfactory  will  be  likely 
to  be  got  from  it. 

And  now  C.  As  to  the  influence  the  collodion  exerts  on  in- 
tensity. Bad  collodion  is  simply  bad — no  remedy  for  that. 
But  collodion  may  not  be  bad  that  does  not  yield  intense 
negatives  ; indeed,  it  is  often  the  best  collodion  that  is  least 
intense.  It  may  be  premised  that  almost  all  collodions  con- 
tain enough  iodizer,  so  we  will  not  advise  an  addition  of 
that.  But  new  collodiou  is  less  intense  than  old,  thin 
collodion  than  thick.  You  may  improve  it,  then,  if  very 
new,  by  adding  some  old  collodion,  and  if  very  thin,  by 
adding  some  more  gun-cotton,  or  mix  with  a thicker  collo- 
dion. Sometimes  a new  collodion,  not  too  thin,  may  be 
made  to  yield  quite  intense  negatives  by  simply  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  even  a drop  of  acid, 
to  the  bath,  since  these  additions  have  a tendency  to  pre- 
vent fog,  and  allow  of  a longer  exposure  and  longer  in- 
tensifying with  the  developer  without  veiling.  On  the 
same  principle,  collodion  always  gives  more  intensity  as  it 
gains  age,  since  it  admits  full  exposures  and  full  develop- 
ment without  staining. 

We  omitted  to  mention  the  influence  of  the  developer  in 


regulating  the  intensity ; but  we  have  alluded  to  this  so 
frequently  as  to  make  it  almost  unnecessary.  We  will 
just  briefly  state  a few  things,  without  explanation,  in  this 
place. 

A strong  developer,  with  little  acid,  favours  thinness. 

A strong  developer,  with  much  acid,  is  more  favourable 
to  intensity. 

A weak  developer  always  favours  intensity  ; the  more 
the  acid  the  more  intense  the  negative. 

Moving  the  developer  on  the  plate  tends  to  intensify. 

Keeping  the  developer  perfectly  still  on  the  plate  tends 
to  fullness  of  detail  and  thinness. 

The  developer  may  be  made  to  yield  more  intense  nega- 
tives by  the  addition  of  a little  gelatine.  It  will  be  well  to 
know  how  to  do  this. 

To  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  add  half  a drachm  of  Nelson's 
patent  gelatine,  and  allow  to  dissolve,  shaking  frequently 
for  a few  hours.  You  will  have  at  hand  a solution  of  the 
utmost  value  for  regulating  the  intensity.  Remember  that 
one  drop  of  this  solution  is  equal  to  ten  drops  of  pure  acid, 
and  be  guided  accordingly.  If  you  wish  to  prepare  a deve- 
loper that  will  yield  an  intense  negative — a copy,  for  ex- 
ample— add  to  the  usual  iron  solution  half  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  acid,  and  from  two  to  six  drops  of  the  aceto- gelatine 
solution  to  every  ounce  of  developer  ; it  will  very  much  in- 
crease the  intensity.  You  must  be  guarded,  however,  in 
the  addition  of  this,  since  but  little  need  be  added  to  pro- 
duce a great  effect. 

The  other  part  of  our  subject — too  much  intensity — we 
will  leave  for  our  next.  Again  we  must  explain  that  our 
imperfect  notes  are  not  intended  as  guides  to  the  finished 
photographer,  but  to  his  younger  brother,  the  beginner ; 
if  they  bring  to  the  memory,  however,  of  the  more  accom- 
plished something  he  has  for  the  time  forgotten,  perhaps  he 
will  excuse  us  for  introducing  them  here. 


SILVER  RESIDUES* 

Great  misunderstanding  appears  to  exist  on  the  subject  of 
wastes,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  saving  them  and  also  as  to 
their  value  when  saved.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
very  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  what  has 
been  written  has  either  been  too  prolix  for  the  general 
reader,  or  too  general,  and  not  concise  and  particular 
enough. 

And  I.,  as  to  their  value.  Chloride  of  silver  ranks 
highest  in  this  respect,  yielding  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  pure  silver,  worth  from  $1.00  to 
$1.35  per  ounce. 

When  the  chloride  is  less  pure,  or  not  sufficiently 
washed  from  the  salt,  the  value  is  much  less,  possibly 
yielding  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  silver. 
Paper  clippings,  properly  reduced  to  ashes  from  filters. 
&c.,  yield  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent,  of  pure  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  solutions  they  are  saturated 
with,  and  the  cleanliness  with  which  they  have  been  saved. 
A few  minutes  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  important 
branch  of  photography  will  not  be  misspent. 

I.  Then  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  paper  clip- 
pings, filters,  and  all  papers  impregnated  with  nitrate  or 
chloride  of  silver,  should  be  saved  in  as  pure  a state  as 
possible — free  from  pins,  pieces  of  ferrotype  plates,  dirt, 
clay,  nails,  glass,  and  indeed  all  foreign  substances. 
Metals  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  reduced  silver  very 
much,  and,  mixed  with  the  ashes,  give  a false  idea  of  their 
weight,  and  the  seller  has  a fictitious  idea  of  their  weight  and 
value,  consequently  is  disappointed,  not  from  any  fault  in 
the  refiner,  but  from  his  own  carelessness  in  collecting  the 
residues.  There  is  another  thing,  too,  worthy  of  notice. 
All  paper  not  impregnated  with  silver  should  be  carefully 
kept  out  of  the  stock,  since  they  produce  simply  paper 
ashes  of  no  value,  are  bulky  in  the  refining-pot,  require 
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more  flux,  more  fusing,  and  consequently  add  greatly  tc 
the  expense  of  reduction,  and  thereby  diminish  the  returns. 
Nay,  they  do  more.  They  are  positively  deleterious,  and 
very  much  lessen  the  value  of  the  ashes.  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  if  a pound  of  good  ashes  are  mixed 
with  a pound  of  useless  ashes  the  returns  will  be  reduced 
one-half.  When  the  ashes  contain  much  useless  material, 
the  flux  in  the  melting-pot,  instead  of  being  thin  and  flow- 
ing, is  stiff  and  pasty,  and  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to 
separate  the  small  granules  of  silver  from  the  stiff  pasty 
mass.  See , then,  that  all  your  paper  savings  are  kept  clean, 
if  you  wish  to  get  the  best  value  from  them. 

II.  In  what  state  are  they  best  sent  to  the  refiner  to  get 
the  greatest  returns?  I answer,  carefully  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  takes  considerable  time  and  attention  to  do 
this,  and  as  it  is  not  much  trouble,  nor  difficult  to  do,  you 
had  best  do  it  at  home.  A wood  stove  does  it  capitally. 
Carefully  clean  out  the  stove,  then  take  a handful  of  the 
dry  silvered  paper,  and  lay  it  in  front  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stove;  set  on  fire,  and  then  carefully  feed  as  it  burns 
down.  lie  cautious  so  to  regulate  the  draft  that  none  goes 
up  the  chimney.  When  it  isall  burned,  stirwell  with  a piece 
of  iron,  to  allow  the  air  to  get  free  access  to  the  charred 
mass,  and  allow  to  remain  in  the  stove  until  quite  reduced 
to  ashes.  Remember,  as  I stated  before,  that  charcoal 
from  the  paper  very  much  reduces  the  value  of  the  ashes 
by  adding  to  the  expense  of  refining.  When  cold  you  can 
weigh  them,  and  they  are  ready  for  sending  to  the  refiner. 
You  can  send  ashes  by  express,  or  even  mail,  for  one-tenth 
the  price  you  could  send  the  paper  itself.  The  paper  is 
very  bulky,  the  ashes  not  so. 

Another  thing  worth  knowing  is,  that  a small  quantity  is 
not  so  valuable  in  proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  as 
a large  one;  I would  never  sell  less  than  a half-pound  of 
ashes  at  one  time  to  gain  the  highest  price. 

III.  Great  care  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  all  photographic 
operations  (we  ought  to  be  patient  men).  In  saving  your 
chloride  from  the  nitrate  you  cannot  be  too  careful.  .Make 
a saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  (hot  water  is 
best).  This  ought  to  be  filtered  through  a piece  of  cloth 
into  the  old  silver  solution  you  wish  to  reduce  ; the  stronger 
the  silver  solution  and  the  stronger  the  salt  solution  the 
easier  the  operation.  When  they  are  weak  the  chloride  is 
light  and  very  difficult  to  collect ; when  they  are  strong 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  stiff  and  firm  the  result- 
ing chloride  is,  and  how  easily  separated  from  the  liquid 
around  it.  Continue  to  add  salt  solution  till  no  more 
chloride  is  thrown  down.  To  be  sure  of  this  (after  having 
thoroughly  stirred  the  mass  and  allowed  to  settle),  pour 
off  a small  quantity  of  the  solution  from  the  top  into  a 
clean  glass ; add  to  this  a few  drops  of  the  salt  solution. 
If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  you  may  conclude  it  is  all 
turned  into  chloride,  and  proceed  to  wash  away  the  nitrate 
of  soda  from  the  chloride  of  silver.*  Pour  carefully  off  the 
clear  portion,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  the  chloride  re- 
maining ; stir  well,  allow  to  settle,  pour  off,  and  repeat 
two  or  three  times ; it  will  then  be  ready  to  dry  and 
weigh.  Collect  carefully,  for  this  pure  chloride  is  valu- 
able. 

Things  to  observe  : — Have  your  nitrate  solution  as  strong 
as  possible ; have  your  salt  solution  very  strong ; add 
enough  salt  to  precipitate  all  the  silver,  and  wash  (for 
ease)  with  warm  water. 

1Y.  To  save  the  chloride  from  your  print  washings, 
procure  (say)  a ten  or  twenty  gallon  cask,  water-tight ; 
take  out  one  end  about  one-fourth  from  the  bottom — or, 
better,  about  the  height  of  a pail — insert  a wooden  tap, 
price  ten  to  twelve  cents.  This  is  your  apparatus.  At 
the  tinsmith's  procure  (say)  five  pounds  of  clippings  of 
zinc,  fling  them  into  your  barrel ; it  is  now  ready.  When 
you  are  about  to  tone,  throw  in  your  first  and  second  wash- 

*  chloride  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  it  is  better  to  add  a few  drop9  of  hvhrochloric  acid  for  this 
fl  nal  test.— Ed.  Photo  News. 


ings  from  your  prints,  and  drain  the  prints  each  time  to 
the  last  drop.  Now  and  then  add  a handful  of  salt.  Stir 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  daily.  When  nearly  full,  allow 
to  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then,  without  stirring, 
but  tapping  the  sides  gently  to  detach  any  portions  of 
chloride  adhering,  draw  off  the  liquid  down  to  the  tap,  and 
throw  away.  Proceed  to  fill  up  auew.  Continue  this  for 
six  months  or  a year,  and  you  may  then  turn  out  the  con- 
tents, first  bailing  carefully  off  the  water,  and  then  collect- 
ing the  dirty  mass  of  nearly  pure  silver  at  the  bottom  on 
a strong  filter  to  wash  and  dry. 

Observe. — Never  stir  the  contents  of  the  barrel  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  drawing  off  the  liquid 
at  the  tap.  Tap  gently  on  the  barrel  all  round  an  hour 
before  emptying  off,  aud  see  that  you  have  always  enough 
salt  and  zinc  to  reduce  the  waste  silver  from  the  solution. 

5.  The  developer  solutions,  drained  from  the  plate,  are 
worth  saving.  Develop  over  an  earthenware  or  gutta- 
percha flat  bath  ; pour  the  savings  each  evening  into  a large 
bottle,  with  a little  salt  to  perfect  decomposition ; when 
full,  proceed,  as  in  the  case  above,  to  pour  off  the  useless 
liquid  at  top,  reserving  the  precipitate  at  bottom  for  further 
treatment.  When  you  have  a quantity  of  residue,  throw 
on  a filter  to  get  rid,  by  careful  washing  with  hot  water,  of 
the  salt  and  iron. 

Unwashed  developer  drainings,  simply  dried,  consist 
principally  of  iron,  and  are  worse  than  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refining.  It  is  simply  a waste  of  time,  crucibles, 
lire,  aud  flux,  since  it  produces  no  return.  Remember,  the 
more  and  purer  the  silver  solutions  to  be  reduced  the  less 
fire,  labour,  fluxing  material,  and  the  fewer  crucibles  it  re- 
quires, and,  consequently,  the  less  expense  is  entailed,  and 
the  greater  the  returns. 

Pure  residues,  however  small  in  quantity,  will  always 
yield  some  return.  A large  quantity  of  impure  residue, 
though  yielding  considerable  silver,  may  make  no  return, 
since  the  cost  of  refining  may  be  so  great  as  to  swallow  up 
all  the  proceeds. 

\\  ithin  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  not  possible  to  in- 
clude all  the  means  of  saving  practicable.  Let  me  urge,  in 
conclusion  : save  what  you  do  save  in  a cleanly  manner,  free 
from  adulteration  in  the  smallest  bulk,  to  obtain  the  best 
returns. 

Residues  from  toning  baths  : — 

Have  two  bottles  that  will  contain  half  a gallon  each ; 
into  one  pour  the  used  toning  baths  till  nearly  full ; then 
dissolve  two  drachms  protosulphate  iron  in  an  ounce  or  so 
of  water,  and  acidulate  slightly  with  muriatic  acid.  Add 
this  to  the  bottle  of  toning  solutions  ; shake  well ; it  will 
immediately  turn  nearly  black ; allow  to  rest  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; tap  the  bottle  slightly,  to  precipitate  the  par- 
ticles of  gold  adhering  to  the  side  ; permit  to  rest  a few 
hours,  to  allow  all  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ; then  pour  off  the 
clear  portion.  This  bottle  may  be  refilled  many  times  in 
succession  before  collecting  the  wastes.  The  use  of  the 
two  bottles  is  to  allow  time  for  precipitation  after  adding 
the  iron  before  pouring  off  ; by  using  them  alternately,  all 
the  gold  may  be  saved  very  easily.  When  you  wish  to 
collect  the  residues,  pour  all  on  a filter,  wash  thoroughly 
with  cold  water,  then  dry,  if  for  sale ; if  for  use,  you  need 
not  dry,  simply  redissolve ; precipitate  with  iron  once  more ; 
wash  well ; dissolve  for  the  last  time  in  aqua  regia,  as  at 
first;  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  two  or  three  times, 
to  get  rid  of  the  acid,  and  it  is  ready  to  make  the  toning 
bath  again. 

In  these  dull  times  and  low  prices,  every  penny  saved  is 
surely  a penny  gained.  Save  your  Wastes. 


Corrfsgon&encc. 

FETTERED  PROCESSES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I perfectly  agree  with  you  in  every  parti- 
cular regarding  patents  as  you  set  it  forth  in  the  leading 
article  of  last  week’s  News,  provided  the  patent  law  of 
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England  were  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  professes  to  do — 
viz.,  to  afford  protection  to  the  patentee.  But,  alas!  those 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  patents  know  full  well 
that  patents  mean  food  for  agents,  food  for  lawyers,  rich 
booty  to  the  exchequer ; protection,  however,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a long  purse.  This  seems  a sweeping  condemna- 
tion to  the  uninitiated ; it  is  truth  nevertheless. 

It  is  not  true  that  “ no  process  can  become  the  subject  of 
a patent  which  is  not  new.’’  A patent  is  granted  without 
examination  of  any  kind,  except  the  receipts  for  fees.  You 
pay  a shilling  for  a bit  of  paper  in  which  your  declaration 
before  a magistrate  is  set  forth  that  your  invention  is  new, 
and  straightway  you  go  with  it  and  your  specification  to  the 
office,  pay  your  heavy  fees,  and  you  are  a patentee.  Your 
neighbour  A may  have  patented  precisely  the  same  thing  a 
week  before.  No  matter  ; they  do  not  tell  you  ; you  must 
find  that  out  yourself;  or,  worse  still,  you  have  found  it 
out,  also  that  A has  only  provisionally  “ protected  ” his 
invention.  Nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  but  to  pay 
down  cash  for  the  whole  instead  of  by  instalments,  and  then 
the  law  recognises  you  as  the  only  patentee.  A is  thrown  ( 
out  of  court.  Fine  protection  this  ! 

But  suppose  there  is  no  rival  patentee,  but  simply  your 
valid  patent  is  infringed,  where  is  a public  prosecutor  to 
protect  your  right?  If  the  infringer’s  purse  is  longer  than 
yours,  he  will  carry  the  day.  This  is  the  very  thing  the  j 
dear  patent  lawyers  lie  in  ambush  for.  The  ‘ law,”  let  it  be 
observed,  is  not  administered  with  justice,  but  with  quibbles; 
hence  its  boasted  glorious  uncertainty.  I could  enumerate 
anomalies — aye,  atrocities — of  the  patent  law  as  it  is,  ad  in- 
finitum. But  suffice  it  to  say,  the  root  of  all  the  evil  lies 
with  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  Patent  Commissioners 
and  with  the  feeing  system. 

In  Prussia  you  get  a patent  for  nothing  if  your  invention 
is  new  and  useful ; and  the  Patent  Commission  there  will 
take  care  that  no  rights  are  infringed.  The  patent  system 
there  may  serve  as  a model  to  any  civilized  society  ; the 
patent  system  here  is  good  for  nothing,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses named  above. 

I am  sure  I would  not  say  a word  against  the  system,  bad 
as  it  is,  if  it  only  provided  the  one  thing  needful,  viz.,  pro- 
tection ; and  it  does  not  do  that.  In  short,  a patent  here 
is  only  a good  thing  for  a man  with  unlimited  means,  or  a 
“ company  (limited).” 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  chromated  gelatine  admits 
of  camera  printing  ? I can  see  no  ground  why  it  should 
not.  If  so,  we  need  only  wax  a glass  plate,  coat  it  with  the 
pigmented  compound,  expose  it  behind  the  negative  and 
lens  (glass  side  turned  towards  the  lens)  to  steady  north 
light,  wash,  and  transfer  on  gelatinized  paper  like  a collo- 
dion transfer.  This  would,  of  course,  admit  of  enlarging 
and  reducing. 

If,  to  your  knowledge,  the  idea  is  not  new,  pray  do  not 
publish  it. — I am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Ennel. 

[The  method  proposed  has  not  received  as  much  attention, 
we  think,  as  it  deserves.  As  early  as  the  year  1858,  Mr. 
Swan  attempted  to  use  such  a method  without  success,  but  at 
that  time  the  means  of  making  the  carbon  tissue  extremely 
sensitive  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now.  Uur  cor- 
respondent is  sevem  on  law  and  lawyers.  The  law  is,  of 
course,  but  a human  ageucy  administered  by  human  agents. 
Its  boast  is  that  it  is  the  “ perfection  of  reason;”  its  reproach 
is  its  uncertainty.  Patent  law — on  which  we  have  some  re- 
marks on  another  page  in  answer  to  our  correspondent — 
will,  we  hope,  shortly  receive  very  considerable  and  valu- 
able revision  ; but  if  our  information  be  correct,  we  can 
scarcely  agree  with  him  in  hoping  that  the  Prussian  law 
will  become  the  model.  In  Prussia  subjects  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  only  can  obtain  patents,  foreigners  being  excluded 
from  such  rights  or  privileges.  The  patentee  of  a process  of 
manufacture  cannot,  in  Prussia,  prohibit  the  importation  of 
articles  made  out  of  Prussia  by  the  process  patented  in 
Prussia.  Patents  are  not  obtained  without  fees,  although 
they  are  light;  but  the  obtainraeut  of  a patent  iu  Prussia 


is,  we  are  informed,  “ attended  with  much  difficulty,  not  one 
application  in  ten  being  successful."  Such  is  the  dictum  of 
an  able  authority  on  the  question  of  patent  law.  We  hope 
the  promised  improvements  in  English  patent  will  be 
broader  and  more  liberal  in  their  character. — Ed.] 


Sir, — I think  your  argument  in  your  article  on  “Fettered 
Processes  ” would  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  fetters  of  the 
patent  law  were  the  least  injurious  fetters,  if  the  assumptions 
upon  which  it  is  based  were  satisfactorily  made  out.  But 
to  prove  that  the  photographic  public  really  gaius,  and  does 
not  lose,  by  photographic  patents,  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  specifications  of  patents  tell  the  whole  truth  as 
to  the  inventions,  and  that  new  things  can  be  patented.  As 
to  the  first,  I think  it  is  notorious  that  patentees  do  not 
always  make  a clean  breast  in  their  specifications.  Is  it  not 
true,  as  alleged  in  your  last,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
beeu  stated  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  that  no  man  but  himself  knew 
the  secret  of  his  “ patented  ” fatty  ink  process?  And  as  to 
the  question  of  novelty,  does  it  not  constantly  occur  that 
you  point  out  in  your  own  pages  the  fact  that  the  invention 
claimed  in  some  new  patent  was  published  years  previously  ? 

Admitting  all  the  force  of  your  article,  however,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  fetters  of  ignorance,  which  bind  many  of 
the  carbon  processes  referred  to  in  your  last  by  “ J.  C.  F.,’ 
I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  what  is  known  on  un- 
patented carbon  processes,  so  that  some  links  of  the  fetters 
of  ignorance  may  possibly  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  others 
as  well  as  that  of  A Carbon  Experimenter. 

[Some  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  another 
page.— Ed.] 


IS  MR.  GORDON’S  PROCESS  A TANNIN 
PROCESS  ? 

Sir, — I notice  in  a contemporary  journal  a description  of 
an  experiment,  from  which  it  is  deduced  that  gallic  acid 
may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  gum  and  sugar  into 
tannic  acid,  and  is  suggested  that  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  process 
the  sensitive  agent  may  be  after  all  the  much-abused  tannin 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  gum,  sugar,  and  gallic  acid 
Will  you  state  whether  you  think  there  is  good  ground  for 
this  conclusion  ? — Yours  truly,  Y. 

[We  do  not  see  any  ground  for  discomfort  if  the  sugges- 
tion you  mention  were  really  a fact.  If  the  “much-abused 
tannin  ” were  found  to  give  the  best  results,  there  could  be 
no  possible  reason,  that  we  can  conceive,  for  objecting  to 
its  use.  It  has  fallen  into  bad  odour,  partly  through  the 
uncertainty  of  the  process,  and  more  through  the  distrust 
which  is  commonly  felt  as  to  the  dicta  of  its  chief  advocates. 
Regarding  the  reaction  in  question,  we  give  you  the  opinion 
of  a gentleman  whose  chemical  knowledge  is  more  sound 
and  extensive  than  that  of  most  of  the  writers  on  photo- 
graphic subjects — Mr.  Spiller,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in 
the  Society’s  Journal  as  follows  : — “Chemists  are,  it  is  true, 
acquainted  with  a reaction  pointed  out  by  Strecker,  in  which 
tannin  undergoes  transformation  into  gallic  acid  and  glu- 
cose, and  they  well  know  that  by  this  or  a similar  process 
gallic  acid  is  manufactured  from  nut-galls;  but  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  the  contrary  change  having  been 
effected,  and  we  do  not  consider  the  simple  experiment 
quoted  in  the  British  Journal  a sufficient  justification  for 
entertaining  the  possibility  of  this  chemical  change.” — En  ] 


CAUTION  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  caution  your  contributors,  espe- 
cially in  the  West  of  England,  against  a short,  dark  young 
man,  who  goes  about  with  a plausible  tale  that  he  has  been 
out  of  work  a long  time,  amt  will  tako  any  salary  he  can 
get  to  enable  him  to  live.  He  states  that  he  was  operator 
for  a Mr.  Low,  of  Glasgow,  and  his  reason  for  leaving  was 
his  employer’s  bankruptcy.  As  he  said  he  was  starving,  I 
gave  him  some  food  and  engaged  him,  although  I do  not 
want  an  assistant.  I advanced  him  some  money  to  live  on 
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pending  the  reply  from  his  reference,  but  he  did  not  turn 
up  at  the  time  appointed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  I re- 
ceived my  letter  back  with  “ Cannot  be  found  ” on  it. 

I hope  the  first  photographer  he  applies  to,  who  has  read 
this,  will  thoroughly  sift  his  story,  and  expose  him  as  he 
deserves,  llonest  poverty  would  never  be  allowed  to  want  if 
it  were  not  for  impostors. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Wilcox. 

50,  Park  Street,  Bristol,  July  26th,  18G9. 


The  copies  must  be  mounted  with  motto  and  name  enclosed 
in  a sealed  envelope,  which  will  not  be  opened  until  the  award 
is  made. 

The  mounted  copies,  with  the  names  of  the  photographers, 
will  ho  exhibited  in  tlio  large  room  at  the  Bath  House,  right 
and  left  of  the  prize  photographs  in  alphabetical  order,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association,  that  the  public 
may  inspect  them,  and  order  those  that  please  them  best. 

(By  order)  F.  H. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WESTWARD  110! 

Dear  Sir, — Having  received  the  enclosed  prospectus* 
and  thinking  that  you  might  consider  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  to  give  the  proposed  competition 
publicity  in  the  News,  this  being  just  the  season  when  many 
of  them  find  time  to  make  their  aunual  photographic  cam- 
paign, I determined  upon  making  a trip  to  Bideford  Bay  and 
the  Westward  Ho ! that  I might  learn  personally  further 
particulars.  I am  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  J.  11., 
also  to  enclose  the  rules,  although  not  yet  printed.  As 
many  might  wish  to  know  somewhat  of  the  style  of  scenery 
and  means  of  arriving  at  the  hotel,  perhaps  a short  descrip- 
tion of  my  excursion  might  be  serviceable. 

As  there  is  little  of  interest  to  the  photographer  (by  the 
road  I travelled)  between  Ilfracombe  and  Barnstaple,  1 shall 
merely  state  that  one  of  our  Company’s  well-appointed 
waggonettes,  horsed  by  a splendid  team  of  four  greys,  took 
me  to  Barnstaple  station  in  aboutan  hour  and  a-half.  Thence 
1 travelled  per  rail  to  Instow,  as  being  the  shortest  route 
between  the  above-mentioned  town  and  village,  either  by 
rail  or  road,  through  the  village  of  Tremington.  The 
views  of  the  town  and  river  are  most  beautiful.  The  Kim 
widens  as  you  approach  opposite  the  quaint  village  of 
Appledore,  with  its  old  wharves, and  quays, and  narrow  streets 
paved  with  cobbles,  its  primitive  inhabitants  and  anti- 
quated tenements  bringing  back  a remembrance  of  times  gone 
by,  ere  railways  or  electric  telegraphs  were  even  dreamed 
of.  The  distant  Branuton  Sands,  on  which  stands  the 
lighthouse  ; the  Bideford  Bar,  with  its  rolling  waves  ; and 
the  large  shipping  lying  in  the  offing,  form  a magnificent 
background  and  middle  distance,  whilst  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  the  ferry  boats  and  other  craft  give  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene.  To  go  from  Instow  direct  to 
Appledore  you  must  cross  the  river,  which  is  here  about  a mile 
wide.  It  being  low  water  when  I arrived,  I had  to  walk 
some  part  of  the  distance  over  the  firm  hard  sands,  and  was 
lifted  into  and  out  of  the  boat  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  bare- 
legged amphibious-looking  boatmen  ; but  on  my  return  I 
was  able  to  embark  and  land  from  the  convenient  jetties  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  From  Appledore  to  Westward  IIo  ! 
a distance  of  two  miles  by  way  of  the  shore  over  the  common 
and  along  the  top  of  part  of  the  pebble  ridge,  the  scene  is 
ever  changing,  ever  new  ; the  eye  completely  revels  in  the 
picturesque,  and  the  photographer  may  rest  assured  that  he 
will  find  no  lack  of  subject  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  every 
variety  of  scenery,  from  the  shady  Devonshire  lane  to  the 
open  seashore,  and  every  comlort  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Westward  Ho ! Hotel. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracovnle. 

Rules. 

Westward  Ho  July  17 th,  i860. 

The  competitors  must  send  in,  before  the  19th  of  August  next, 
five  photographs  of  Westward  Ho!  one  at  least  to  represent 
the  pebble  ridge  and  rocks. 

The  photographs  must  be  not  less  than  half-plate  size,  six  and 
a-half  inches. 

* I'UOTOGRA PI1Y. 

Frizr  Five  Poonds. 

For  the  encouragement  of  art  and  the  convenience  of  members  of  the 
British  Association  visiting  Westward  Ho!  the  above  prize  will  be  offered 
for  the  Best  FIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  WESTWARD  110  ! Open  to 
Professionals  and  Amateurs. 

Copies  of  Negatives  must  be  sent  for  Adjudication  before  the  19th  of 
August,  with  Motto  and  the  Name  of  the  Competitor  in  a sealed  envelope. 

For  Rules  apply  to  F.  11  , Royal  Hotel,  Westward  Ho  ! Bideford  Bay 

9L4r  The  copies  of  negatives  sent  by  competitors  will  be  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  on  each  side  of  those  for  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded, 
.or  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  British  Association. 


Wk  in  the  Stubia. 

Simplicity  of  Carbon  Printing. — A correspondent,  who 
lias  recently  visited  the  Autotype  Company’s  Carbon  Printing 
Works  in  Newcastle,  says  : — “ I was  amazed  at  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  the  process  as  now  used  ; no  press  required,  the  single 
and  doable  transfers  being  accomplished  quite  easily.  1 would 
have  no  hesitation  in  working  the  process  at  home,  if  supplied 
with  the  tissue.  I presume  there  must  have  been  considerable 
improvements  recently  made,  which  are  not  yet  published,  for 
it  is  singular  that  both  amateurs  and  professionals  should  have 
held  aloof  of  the  Company  so  long  ; but  no  description  can  con- 
vey to  a person  who  has  not  seen  the  process  worked,  any  idea 
of  its  simplicity — I mean  printing,  developing,  transferring,  &c. 
I did  not  see  the  preparation  of  the  tissue,  neither  did  I make 
any  inquiry,  as  I learned  that  it  is  shortly  to  bo  in  tho  market 
at  a price  little  more  tliau  albuminized  paper.” 

Canadian  Journal  of  Photography. — This  little  journal 
is  an  interesting  illustration  of  enterprise.  No  Canadian  photo- 
graphic journal  existing,  Mr.  R.  D.  Ewing,  a skilful  photo- 
grapher and  extensive  dealer  in  Toronto,  issues  a monthly  price 
list  of  goods  manufactured  and  imported  for  distribution 
amongst  his  customers,  and  adds  to  this  much  valuable  photo- 
graphic information  and  practical  information,  some  examples 
of  which  we  extract  on  another  page. 

Alleged  Ruffianism  in  a Photographic  Studio. — At 
Worship  Street,  a few  days  ago,  Thomas  Ashdown,  photo- 
grapher, of  205,  City  Road,  attended  before  Mr.  Newton,  in 
answer  to  a summons  which  charge  ! him  with  having  on  the 
5th  inst.  violently  assaulted  Mr.  Charles  Bewley,  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  147,  Kingsland  Road.  Mr. 
W.  Cooke,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  complainant ; Mr.  Weekes, 
solicitor,  was  for  the  defence.  The  complainant  deposed  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  he  was  passing  the  defendant's 
studio,  when  the  touter  pressed  him  to  have  a portrait  taken, 
saying  that  it  would  not  cost  him  more  than  fid.  The  com- 
plainant, wishing  to  send  his  photograph  to  a daugnter  at 
Ramsgate,  went  in  and  sat  for  ono.  When  executed  it  was 
placed  in  a double  case,  and  a woman  in  attendance  said  that 
the  cost  would  be  5s.  6d.  The  complainant  said  ho  did  not 
want  a sixpenny  portrait,  but  at  the  same  time  ho  did  not  mean 
to  pay  so  much  as  was  asked.  The  likeness  was  then  placed 
in  a cheaper  frame,  and  3s.  6d.  asked  in  payment.  This  the 
complainant  refused,  adding  that  he  was  willing  to  give  2s., 
but  no  more.  He  then  moved  towards  the  door,  intending  to 
leave  the  place,  but  was  intercepted  by  the  defendant,  who 
struck  him  a blow  with  his  clenched  list  in  the  eye,  causing  it 
to  bleed,  and  making  him  so  ill  that  ho  was  obliged  to  sit 
down.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  taken  away  by  a friend.  In 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Weekes,  the  complainant  said  ho  was 
sober.  Richard  Golding,  a cab  proprietor,  stated  that  lie  was 
near  the  studio  at  the  time  in  question,  and  the  defendant 
called  him  in.  lie  knew  the  defendant.  He  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  tho  complainant,  but  had  no  idea  wlion  ho 
went  into  the  studio  that  he  was  there.  He  found  him  sitting 
in  a chair  with  his  eye  bleeding.  IIo  said  that  he  had  been 
struck.  The  defendant  and  the  woman  attendant  seemed  sur- 
prised that  witness  knew  the  complainant.  Tho  latter  was 
then  taken  home ; he  was  quite  sober.  Sergoant  Burrows,  of 
the  N division,  stated  that  on  the  evening  in  question  he  found 
tho  complainant’s  face  bruised  and  swollen.  Mr.  Newton,  after 
hearing  the  defendant’s  advocate,  said  that  a most  unprovoked 
assault  had  been  committed.  It  was  not  to  be  permitted  that 
photographers  should,  cn  getting  persons  into  their  rooms, 
detain  and  assault  them  there.  If  a case  of  this  description 
came  before  him  in  future  he  should  send  it  for  trial.  He 
ordered  tho  defendant  to  pay  a fine  of  40s.,  and  23s.  costs ; the 
alternative  was  sij  weeks’  imprisonment.  Tho  defendant  was 
locked  up  in  default. — Times. 

The  Patent  Laws. — A conference  of  working  men  was  held 
on  Saturday  night,  at  Shaftesbury  Hall,  Aldersgate  Street,  to 
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consider  the  desirability  of  abolishing  tho  patent  laws.  Sir 
Ivoundell  Palmer  presided,  and,  in  his  .address,  which  provoked 
frequent  expressions  of  dissent,  sought  to  show  that  neither 
working  men  nor  tho  country  generally  derived  benefit  from 
the  patent  laws.  Mr.  Macfie  supported  the  views  advocated  by 
Sir  It.  Palmer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Paterson,  Mr.  Savage,  and  several  working  men  in  the  body  of 
the  meeting,  that  the  patent  laws  were  the  best  practical  means 
of  encouraging  and  remunerating  inventors  yet  devised  ; that 
without  encouragement  and  remuneration  inventors  would 
never  incur  the  cost  and  labour  of  devising  new  inventions; 
that  tho  public  introduction  of  new  inventions  could  only  be 
accomplished  iu  a large  majority  of  cases  at  great  expense  ; 
and  that  manufacturers  and  capitalists  would  not  embark 
money  in  publicly  introducing  new  inventions,  unless  some  in- 
ducement, such  as  tho  patent  laws  afforded,  were  accorded  to 
them.  It  was  ultimately  resolved — First,  that  this  meeting, 
having  heard  the  statements  for  and  against  protection  for  in- 
ventions by  the  existing  patent  laws,  is  of  opinion  that  protection 
is  absolutely  necessary  as  a means  by  which  inventors  may  be 
secured  a sure  and  legitimate  right  in  their  inventions;  secondly, 
that  an  amended  patent  law,  which  would  give  efficient  pro- 
tection to  inventors  at  a low  cost,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  this  country,  and  enable  it  to  maintain  its  supremacy  iu  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  arts. 

Suicide. — On  Thursday,  Dr.  Lankester  held  an  inquest  at 
the  Castle  Tavern,  Holloway  Koad,  respecting  the  death  of 
William  Watson,  aged  fifty.  Charles  Watson  identified  the 
body  as  that  of  his  father.  The  family  had  removed,  but  his 
father  remained  to  let  the  house  and  to  dispose  of  a photo- 
graphic apparatus.  On  the  Monday  night  his  father  asked  him 
to  look  if  there  were  any  spirits  in  the  cupboard,  and  bo  then 
saw  a bottle  containing  a large  quantity  of  tho  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  be  thought  had  been  taken  into 
the  kitchen  to  be  sold  with  the  photographic  apparatus.  Dr. 
F.  J.  Buckle  deposed  to  seeing  the  deceased  at  half-past  ten  on 
Tuesday  night.  The  room  smelt  strongly  of  prussic  acid,  lie 
took  a bottle  out  of  tho  cupboard  (produced),  containing  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  upper  lip  was  slightly 
charred  through  connection  with  some  corrosive  and  irritating 
fluid.  The  brain  and  every  part  of  tho  body  smelt  so  strongly 
of  prussic  acid  that  he  had  two  or  three  times  to  leave  the 
room  for  fresh  air.  The  mucous  membrane  of  tho  stomach  was 
of  a chocolate  colour,  aud  he  took  away  from  the  stomach  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  black  fluid,  which  was  found  by  tests  to 
contain  prussic  acid.  The  deceased  had  taken  a great  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  was  converted  through  the 
action  of  the  stomach  into  prussic  acid.  The  cause  of  death 
was  poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  jury  agreed  with 
the  coroner,  and  returned  a verdict  of  “ Suicide  while  of  unsound 
mind.” 


®0ms})0ui)tttis. 

Anxious. — The  solution  from  your  broken  glass  bath  became  con- 
taminated, we  presume,  from  contact  with  the  mahogany  case. 
The  use  of  a little  permanganate  of  potash  solution  will  prove  the 
most  ready  and  efficient  remedy,  and  will  pi-obably  restore  the 
bath  to  a working  condition  without  much  waste.  Neutralizing 
and  prolonged  sunning  would  also  probably  prove  a remedy. 
2.  The  contact  of  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  band  you  enclose 
would  readily  account  for  the  black  spots  on  unvarnished  nega- 
tives, the  loose  particles  of  sulphur  forming  spots  of  sulphide  of 
silver;  cyanide  of  potassium  may  possibly  remove  them,  if  used 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  negatives.  3.  The  quantity  of 
water  necessary  to  wash  a negative  properly  after  fixing  "with 
cyanide  cannot  be  with  certainty  stuted,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
mode  of  washing.  Soaking  for  a time  in  half  a pint  of  water 
would  be  more  etfectivo  than  hasty  flushing  with  a quart;  possibly 
a pint  of  water  slowly  and  carefully  used  might  be  sufficient  for  a 
stereo  plate  in  tho  field,  but  we  should  prefer  more.  4.  The 
turbidity  you  mention  need  not  be  filtered  from  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion. 5.  The  action  of  the  golden  syrup  solution  is  to  stop 
development,  and  remove  sensitiveness;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
expose  tho  plate  to  a strong  light.  The  golden  syrup  may  be 
measured.  The  exact  proportions  are  not  important.  6.  We 
believe  that  ebonite  docs  not  injure  the  silver  solution  by  prolonged 
contact.  7.  If  the  colour  of  cloth  has  been  removed  by  cyanide 
iu  removing  a silver  stain,  we  do  not  know  of  a method  of  restoring 
the  colour  of  the  cloth,  as  it  is  quite  impossible'to  say  with  what 
the  cloth  has  been  dyed. 

J.  C.  S. — You  would  have  materially  facilitated  our  opportunity  of 
aiding  you  if  you  had  sent  an  untoned  print  and  a finished  picture ; 


the  1 itter  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  tone  of  which 
you  complain,  and  the  former  that  we  might  have  watchod  in 
toning  the  tardiness  and  imperfect  toning.  As  you  state  that 
prints  on  other  samples  of  p iper  tone  well  in  the  same  toning  bath, 
it  seems  vety  probable  indeed  that  the  paper  is  in  fault.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  use  of  a stronger  silver  bath  may  help 
you.  If  the  paper  happen  to  be  more  lightly  saltod  than  other 
samples  you  employ,  it  will  contain,  afterexciting,  less  free  nitrate; 
and  as  the  presence  of  a little  free  nitrate  is  a material  aid  to 
toning,  its  possible  absence  here  may  be  the  cause  of  tho  slow  and 
imperfect  toning  you  describe.  If  the  use  of  a stronger  bath  does 
not  help  you,  send  us  one  or  two  untoned  prints  for  examination 
and  experiment. 

El>.  Fisa  tut. — A som  a-hat  dark  warm  grey  is  a good  colour  for 
the  interior  of  astulio.  2.  Tho  calico  you  enclose  will  answer 
for  blind-.  3.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  serve  without  other 
blinds  of  darker  colour ; but  this  you  will  best  ascertain  by  experi- 
ment in  your  own  studio.  4.  The  collodion  you  are  using  is  very 
good,  but  for  architecture  in  direct  sunlight  it  will  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  from  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  to  each  ounce. 

W.  S.  (Id  irtmouth). — Wo  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  prints  you 
name  are  copyright  or  not;  but  we  believe  the  two — “ We  praise 
thee,  O Lord,”  and  “ Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,” — are  copyright. 

S i far  as  we  know,  Do  la  Roche’s  “ Head  of  Christ  ” is  not. 

J.  J.  11. — There  has  been  much  general  progress  since  the  period 
you  name,  but  it  is  difficult  to  enter  into  detail  in  regard  to 
specific  progress.  The  general  modes  of  working  remain  much  the 
same.  Iu  the  wet  process,  bromo-iodized  collodion,  silver  bath 
with  trace  of  nitric  acid,  iron  developer  aud  intensitier,  are  now 
universally  used.  There  have  been  improvements  in  lenses,  and 
iu  printing  processes  ; especially  modifications  aud  improvements 
iu  modes  of  dealing  with  disordered  baths,  in  modes  of  intensifying 
iu  dry  processes,  Ac.,  have  also  beeu  made.  The  gum  process,  as 
modified  bvjMr.  Gordon,  now  iu  use,  is  somewhat  different  to  that 
you  describe,  and  will  give,  we  think,  more  sensitive  plates.  Tho 
object  of  putting  silver  into  collodion,  to  which  you  refer,  or 
making  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  is  for  printing  purposes.  It  is 
a process  wo  devised  in  1861.  You  will  find  it  described  in  our 
Ykau-Book . Mr.  Hughes’s  shilling  Manual  of  Photography  is 
as  good  a text-book  as  you  can  procure. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Your  portrait  lens  of  long  focus  will  answer  your 
purpose  best  for  large  groups,  and,  by  a little  skill  in  the  arrauge- 
ment  of  the  figures,  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  got  all  in  focu.-. 
2.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  coax  out  an  image  with  very  short 
exposure,  a fifty-grain  iron  solution  with  twenty  minims  of  acetic 
acid  may  be  used;  but  care  is  nccessaiy  to  avoid  fogging.  A 
piece  of  wood  hold  in  the  hand  may  be  made  a very  good  substitute 
for  an  instantaneous  shutter. 

lv.  F.  —Bromides  were  used  iu  collodion  almost  as  soon  as  the  collo- 
dion process  was  discovered.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  by 
whom  bromides  were  first  used  in  collodion : the  step  was  so 
natural,  following  the  analogy  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  that 
it  would  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  used  by  many  persons.  We 
produced  negatives  with  bromo-iodized  collodion  and  iron  develop- 
ment at  least  fifteen  years  ago.  The  person  you  name  was,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  a strong  opponent  of  the  use  of  bromides 
in  negative  collodion.  We  have  never  made  any  claim  as  to  the 
introduction  ; we  merely  aided  by  constant  advocacy  to  popularize 
the  use.  Ten  years  ago  we  believed  that  we  were  the  first  to 
publicly  notice  the  singular  effect  of  a bromide  in  collodion  in 
aiding  the  production  of  clean  positives  and  negatives,  but  wo 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  mentioned  the  same  fact  a short 
time  previous  in  a letter  to  Mr.  llardwich,  published  in  the 
Society’s  Journal.  We  have  not  tried  the  process  to  which  you 
refer,  but  shall  probably  do  so  shortly.  Recollecting  the  past,  wo 
accept  the  description  of  its  wonders  rum  grano  salts;  but  we  do 
not  condemn  untried.  Let  us  know  the  result  of  your  experiments. 
John  Otto. — Manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  in  this 
country  make  changing  boxes  for  dry  plates.  An  arrangement 
exists  for  connecting  the  cud  of  camera-back  to  the  requisite 
groove  in  the  box,  and  by  the  aid  of  a spring  changing  the  plate 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  it  is  necessarily  a thing  which  is  made 
by  a manufacturer,  and  not  by  an  amateur  for  himself,  no  descrip- 
tion of  a changing  box  has  appeared  in  our  pages.  Should  you  not 
be  able  to  procure  one  from  a Danish  manufacturer,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  obtain  one  in  London  through  some  commercial  house. 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  some  examples  of  Danish  photo- 
graphy. The  stamps  were  received,  aud  the  Year-Books  have 
been  posted.  As  you  will  sec,  there  are  still  one  shilling  and 
threepence  due  for  postage. 

Stupid. — Tho  tendency  to  red  fog  iu  tho  shadows  arising  whilst 
intensifying  with  pyro  and  silver  is  a common  trouble  in  hot 
weather.  It  is  dependent  upon  several  causes;  but  the  best 
remedy  is  the  use  of  a wash  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine 
between  the  application  of  the  developer  and  intensifier.  Also  use 
as  little  silver  iu  the  pvro  as  possible.  A fresh  ten-grain  solution 
of  silver  with  plenty  of  citric  acid  is  best.  The  use  of  iron  aud 
citric  ncid  and  silver  is  very  common  now  for  intensifying. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  IN  AN  ORDINARY  CAMERA 
ON  COLLODION. 

The  mode  of  producing  enlargements  on  collodion  in  the 
camera  by  the  ordinary  wet  process  has  been  so  often 
described  that  little  which  is  new  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  That  the  method  gives  promise  of  the  highest  per- 
manency, and  that  its  results  are  exceedingly  perfect,  are 
facts  now  largely  recognized.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, and  that  it  has  been  so  often  described,  and  notwith- 
standing the  beauty  of  the  results  when  well  managed,  the 
process  is  singularly  little  practised  ; and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  many  who  attempt  do  not  succeed  to  their 
perfect  satisfaction,  l’ossihly  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  as  there  are  several  modes  of  transferring,  the 
experimentalist  tries  one  after  another,  without  steadily 
sticking  to  any  one  method  until  he  has  mastered  it.  As 
we  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manipulations 
as  conducted  in  a large  establishment  where  the  process 
was  constantly  and  successfully  carried  on  we  will  briefly 
describe  the  precise  operations  which  came  under  our 
notice. 

We  should  premise  that  the  negatives  employed  were 
those  usually  produced  in  the  establishment  for  albuminized 
paper  printing.  It  is  true  that  the  custom  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  to  produce  delicate,  soft  negatives,  free  from 
chalkiness  or  hardness,  but  no  especial  treatment  was 
adopted  with  those  from  which  enlargements  were  to  be 
printed.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  enlarge- 
ments, which,  in  all  cases,  equalled,  and  in  many  seemed 
to  surpass,  in  perfection  and  distribution  of  definition, 
images  produced  direct  with  large  lenses.  As  a rule,  the 
amount  of  amplification  seemed  to  be  from  four  to  six 
diameters,  a head  from  a carte  or  cabinet  picture  being 
enlarged  to  one  on  a sixteen  by  twelve  plate,  generally 
a vignetted  head  of  four  or  five  inches  long. 

The  ordinary  method  of  producing  enlarged  trans- 
parencies was  employed.  A long  sliding-bodied  camera, 
large  enough  to  take  the  size  required,  with  a sliding  par- 
tition in  the  middle,  carrying  a number  one  triple  lens, 
and  a frame  at  the  other  end,  with  apertures  suited  to 
different  negatives.  The  camera  was  tilted  to  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  the  negative  faced  the 
northern  sky.  For  vignetting,  a card  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture was  placed  outside  the  negative,  a few  incliCs  from  it. 
This  gave  an  abrupt  line  v hen  the  image  was  focussed,  but, 
on  interposing  a piece  of  very  tine  ground  glass,  this 
softened  the  edge  of  the  aperture  effectually,  and  gave  a 
good  vignette  effect,  without,  as  we  were  assured,  increasing 
the  exposure  in  any  inconvenient  degree.  As  four  or  live 
cameras  were  generally  kept  going,  the  work  was  made  to 
tit  conveniently  without  involving  much  waiting  in  con- 
sequence of  protracted  exposure. 


All  the  conditions  of  working  were  similar  to  those  for 
good  negative  work.  A good  bromo-iodized  collodion, 
tough,  and  of  good  body,  a thirty-five-grain  nitrate 
bath  in  good  condition,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  a 
fifteen-grain  iron  developer  with  acetic  acid,  and  fixing  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  time  of  exposure  and  of  deve- 
lopment can  only,  of  course,  be  learnt  by  experience. 

The  toning  was  effected  with  a strong  solution — pro- 
bably about  a twenty-grain  solution — of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  followed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  mercury 
solution  was  applied  until  the  image  was  of  a grey  tint 
throughout ; it  was  then  washed,  and  a weak  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  poured  over  it,  which  rapidly 
turned  the  image  black.  It  was  watched  until  the  action 
was  seen  to  have  passed  right  through  the  image,  which 
was  then  well  washed.  It  is  probable  that  the  black  sul- 
phide of  mercury  will  be  quite  permanent,  but  we  prefer 
the  gold  toning  and  pyro  development  which  we  described 
some  weeks  since.  In  either  case,  however,  a good  black 
tone  may  be  obtained,  the  permanency  of  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt.  Other  modes  of  toning,  giving  slightly 
different  tints,  may  be  employed  ; but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  detail  in  regard  to  them  now. 

After  the  plate  has  received  a very  thorough  washing,  a 
piece  of  prepared  paper  is  applied.  This  prepared  paper 
simply  consists  of  a piece  of  fine  white  paper — plain  Saxe 
or  Hive  would  answer  well — which  has  received  a very 
slight  coating  of  gelatine  solution.  The  exact  strength  of 
gelatine  solution  we  did  not  learn,  as  somewhat  of  a rule- 
of-thumb  method,  based  upon  experience  rather  than  for- 
mulae, seemed  to  be  adopted.  It  should  not,  however, 
exceed  about  ten  grains  of  gelatine  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  should,  of  course,  be  applied  warm  with  a sponge  or  a 
brush.  It  is  important,  for  various  reasons,  to  avoid  excess 
of  gelatine;  the  paper  should  scarcely  show  that  it  had 
received  any  coating  at  all,  a glazed  surface  indicating 
excess.  The  plate  being  placed  on  a levelling-stand  and 
covered  with  watir,  the  gelatinized  paper,  prepared  side 
downwards,  is  placed  on  the  film.  The  wave  of  water 
between,  on  draining  out,  prevents  the  formation  oi  air- 
bubbles,  and  a piece  of  blotting-paper  being  placed  over  the 
paper,  it  is  well  rubbed  down  with  a napkin,  and  the  plate 
is  put  aside  to  dry. 

There  are  three  inodes  of  removing  the  print  from  the 
glass.  We  should  have  observed,  that  good  plate  glass, 

I scrupulously  cleaned,  but  without  anv  coating  of  wax  or 
similai  body,  is  used  for  producing  the  picture  on.  I lie 
glasses  are  used  over  and  over,  but  each  time  are  immersed 
for  a time  in  the  bath  of  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  at  the  stage  of  removing  the  print  from  the  glass  that 
any  imperfection  in  cleaning  the  glass  becomes  apparent, 
as  on  a dirty  glass  the  film  may  adhere  in  parts  ; but  on  a 
clean  glass,  if  a suitable  sample  of  collodion  be  used,  and 
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the  manipulation  properly  managed,  sticking  is  unknown. 
The  usual  method  of  stripping  the  glass  is  the  least  trouble. 
The  film  and  paper  having  dried,  the  plate  is  immersed  in 
a dish  of  water  for  a few  minutes,  or  held  under  a stream 
of  water  from  the  tap.  A penknife  is  then  placed  under 
one  corner,  and  the  paper,  with  the  print  adhering,  is  then 
lifted  away  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Another  plan  consists 
in  moving  the  paper  and  film  without  wetting  it  again  ; 
but  unless  a very  tough  collodion  be  employed,  this  method 
is  not  quite  so  safe  as  the  preceding  one.  It  is  adopted  if 
the  print  be  required  to  possess  a fine  glazed  surface,  like 
that  of  the  glass  upon  which  it  was  taken ; but,  as  a rule, 
we  prefer  the  less  glazed  surface  which  is  obtained  when 
the  paper  is  moistened  before  removing  it,  with  the  film, 
from  the  glass.  It  is  also  possible  to  remove  the  paper  and 
film,  without  re-moistening,  by  lifting  it  away  before  it  is 
quite  dry,  in  which  case  also  a glazed  surface  is  secured,  only 
slightly  less  brilliant  to  that  obtained  by  stripping  dry. 
This  highly  glazed  surface  is,  however,  not  desirable  for  large 
pictures,  and  is  always,  to  some  extent,  lost  in  mounting, 
especially  if  any  adhesive  material  but  glue  is  employed. 

One  important  caution  is  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  film  leaving  the  glass  easily  and  perfectly. 
When  the  gelatinized  paper  has  been  laid  down,  the  plate 
must  be  left  to  dry  spontaneously.  If  it  be  dried  before  a 
tire,  it  often  becomes  very  difficult  to  strip  the  film,  portions 
of  which  will  sometimes  adhere  and  tear  in  lifting,  and 
often  in  the  most  important  portions  of  the  picture. 

This  mode  of  enlargement  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
portraiture,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  used  for  landscape  work.  One  admirable  purpose  to 
which  we  saw  it  applied  was  exceedingly  successful.  An 
architect’s  drawing  of  a church  was  required  the  size  of 
the  original,  about  twenty  by  sixteen  inches.  A small  per- 
fect negative  was  obtained  without  any  difficulty,  and  from 
this  at  once  a few  enlarged  transfers  were  obtained  of  a 
most  perfect  kind.  These  were  certainly  at  least  as  per- 
fect, and  we  were  assured  were  produced  with  very  much 
less  trouble,  than  would  have  been  involved  in  producing 
a good  large  negative  sufficiently  dense  to  print  perfectly 
clean  black-and-white  impressions,  and  then  proceed  to 
print  impressions  from  such  a negative.  Altogether  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  mode  of  working  is  deserving  of  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

o 

VISITS  TO  NOTE W OltT 11 Y STUDIOS. 

M.  Reotlinger’s  Studio  in  Paris. — More  Details. 
"Wk  further  supplement  our  own  description  of  the  studio  of 
M.  Reutlingcr  by  some  account  of  the  working  details  of  the 
establishment  from  his  own  pen,  forwarded  to  our  esteemed 
confrere,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  who 
obligingly  favours  us  with  early  proof.  M.  Rcutlinger 
proceeds : — 

“ After  leaving  the  dark  room  we  enter  an  adjoining  room 
in  which  the  negatives  arc  retouched;  and  where,  in  fact, 
all  the  retouching  is  done.  This  room  faces,  likewise, 
north.  The  artists  who  attend  to  the  retouching  of  my 
negatives  arc  provided  with  a kind  of  desk.  The  retouch- 
ing is  generally  done  with  a lead-pencil,  but  sometimes  a 
brush  and  india-ink  are  employed.  These  desks  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  employed  by  painters,  and  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  according  to  fancy.  The  upper  part  is  cut  out, 
to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  negatives,  and  below  is  a 
mirror,  which  reflects  the  light  through  the  picture.  I add, 
however,  a drawing,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  con- 
struction. 

“The  printing  department  is  one  storey  higher,  and  can- 
not claim  much  merit,  as  I lack  the  space  to  construct  a 
proper  apartment  for  it.  The  fact  is,  I have  to  do  my 
printing  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  so  you  can  easily  imagiue 
that  I have,  at  such  a height  (six  and  a-half  stories  from  the 
ground),  to  contend  with  many  difficulties.  As  I have  not 
the  right  to  make  permanent  fixings,  I can  simply  place 


boards  in  such  a position  as  to  form  a platform  on  the  slant- 
ing roof,  and  at  the  edge  a wire  screen  is  provided,  which 


will  catch  any  frames  that  should  happen  to  fall  or  slide 
down  the  inclined  sides  of  the  roof. 

“As  regards  the  printing  itself,  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  As  the  paper  cannot  be  placed  in  the  frames  on  the 
roof  itself,  there  is,  for  this  purpose,  a room  provided  which 
is  about  fifteen  feet  distant  from  the  printing  place.  One 
party  places  the  paper  into  the  frames,  another  carries  the 
frames  from  the  room  to  the  roof  and  back  again,  and  a 
third  oue  superintends  the  printing  proper.  While  writing 
on  this  subject  I must  not  forget  to  mention  how  1 have 
arranged  that  my  printers  always  know  how  many  prints 
they  have  to  make  of  a negative,  a work  that  is  not  always 
properly  controlled  in  large  establishments.  The  printer 
receives  from  every  negative  the  first  rough  copy  ; these  he 
sews  together  in  the  shape  of  a small  pamphlet,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  picture  is  made  a memorandum  by  the  person 
who  examines  the  proofs,  and  who  notes  down  how  many 
good  prints  have  been  taken  from  it.  When  the  wholo 
number  which  has  been  ordered  is  filled,  the  picture  is  torn 
out,  and  the  negative  returned  to  the  store-room.  Each 
negative  has  a strip  of  paper  attached  to  it,  on  which  the 
number  of  prints  to  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  nnmber  of  the 
negative,  is  written  down. 

“ I consider  my  way  of  storing  negatives  preferable  to  the 
one  employed  by  most  photographers.  Generally  they  are 
placed  in  large  closets  provided  with  racks  in  which  the 
negatives  are  placed.  This  takes,  in  the  first  place,  a great 
deal  of  room  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  is  rather  expensive 

‘ I had  boxes  made  of  the  form  of  the  enclosed  drawing — 


thirty-one  inches  long,  twenty-one  iuches  wide,  and  twenty- 
six  inches  high — for  carte-de-visitc  negatives,  and  each  box 
will  hold  filly  negatives.  The  interior  is  provided  with 
twenty-five  partitions,  and  each  partition  will  hold  two 
negatives  placed  back  to  back.  These  boxes  arc  placed  on 
shelves.  They  are  provided  with  iron  handles,  to  facilitate 
lifting,  and  on  the  outside  is  a paper  containing  the  register 
numbers  of  the  contents,  so  that  any  desired  negative  can  bo 
found  in  a few  moments. 

“ The  following  are  the  formulae  which  I use  in  my  daily 
practice : — 

Collodion. 


Ether 

Alcohol  

Cotton 

Iodide  of  ammonium 
„ cadmium... 
Bromide  of  ammonium  ... 
And  a little  pure  sodium 


...  GOO  parts 
...  400  „ 

10  to  12  „ 

- G „ 

4 „ 

...  1 part 
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Silver  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  8 parts 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  100  „ 

Silver  Bath  for  Intensifying. 
Distilled  water  ...  ..  ...  1000  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  ..  ...  ■ ...  40  „ 


Developer. 


Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .. 

50  parts 

Common  water 

..  1000  „ 

Acetic  acid... 

..  50  „ 

Alcohol  at  30  per  cent.  ... 

..  30  „ 

the  printing  process  I use — 
Silver  Both. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

..  15  parts 

Distilled  water  ... 

..  100  „ 

Toning  Bath. 

Water  

..  1000  parts 

Acetate  of  soda 

..  30  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  ... 

..  1 part 

Fixing  Bath. 

Water 

..  1000  parts 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 

..  200  „ 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INVENTIONS. 

We  condense  the  following  announcement  of  an  intended 

nternational  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington 
in  1871.  We  omit  such  portions  as  possess  least  interest 
to  our  readers.] 

' A. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  an- 
nounce that  the  first  of  a series  of  Annual  International  Ex- 
hibitions of  selected  Works  of  Fino  and  Industrial  Art  will 
be  opened  in  London,  at  South  Kensington,  on  Monday,  the 
1st  of  May,  1871,  and  be  closed  on  Saturday,  tho  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1871. 

13. 

The  Exhibitions  will  be  held  in  permanent  buildings,  about 
to  be  erected,  adjoining  the  arcades  of  the  Itoyal  Horticultural 

Gardens. 

C. 

The  productions  of  all  nations  will  be  admitted,  subject  to 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  competent  judges  that  they  are  of 
sufficient  excellence  to  bo  worthy  of  exhibition. 

D. 

Tho  objects  in  tho  first  Exhibition  will  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing classes,  for  each  of  which  will  be  appointed  a reporter  and 
a separate  committee: — 

I.  Fine  arts. 

1.  Painting  of  all  kinds,  in  oil,  water-colours,  enamel,  por- 
celain. &c. 

2.  Sculpture  in  marble,  wood,  stone,  terra-cotta,  metal,  ivory, 
and  other  materials 

3.  Engravings,  lithography,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  &c. 

4.  Architectural  designs  and  models. 

5.  Tapestries,  embroideries,  lace,  &c.,  shown  for  their  fine 
art,  and  not  as  manufactures. 

(>.  Designs  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  manufactures. 

7.  Copies  of  ancient  pictures,  enamels,  reproductions  in 
plaster,  electrotypes  of  fine  ancient  works  of  art,  &c. 

II.  Scientific  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries  of  all  kinds. 

III.  Manufactures. 

IV.  Horticulture. 

F. 

The  arrangement  of  tho  objects  will  be  according  to  classes, 
and  not  nationalities,  as  in  former  International  Exhibitions. 

I. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  will  find  large  glass  cases, 
stands,  and  fittings,  free  of  cost  to  the  exhibitors,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  machinery,  carry  out  the  arrangement  of  the  ob- 
jects by  their  own  officers. 


K. 

Prices  may  be  attached  to  the  objects,  and  exhibitors  will  be 
oncouraged  to  state  their  prices.  Agents  will  be  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  exhibitors. 

L-  . 

Every  object  must  be  accompanied  with  a descriptive  label, 
stating  tho  special  reason,  whether  of  excellence,  novelty,  or 
cheapness,  &c.,  why  it  is  offered  for  exhibition. 

M. 

Duo  notice  will  be  given  of  the  days  for  receiving  each  class 
of  objects;  and.  to  enable  the  arrangements  to  be  carriod  into 
effect,  strict  punctuality  will  bo  required  from  all  exhibitioners, 
both  foreign  and  British.  Objects  delivered  after  tho  days 
appointed  for  their  reception  cannot  be  received. 

N. 

Reports  of  each  class  of  objects  will  be  prepared  immediately 
alter  the  opening,  and  will  he  published  before  the  1st  of 
June,  1871. 

P. 

There  will  be  no  prizes,  but  a certificate  of  having  obtained 
tho  distinction  of  admission  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  given  to 
each  exhibitor. 

Q- 

A catalogue  will  be  published  in  the  English  language,  but 
every  foreign  country  will  be  free  to  publish  a catalogue  in  its 
own  language  if  it  think  fit. 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  R.E.,  Secretary. 

Office  of  lire  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
5,  Upper  Kensington  Gore,  London,  IF.,  July  2 3. 


TRANSFERRING  COLLODION  PRINTS. 

BY  W.  DE  W.  ABXEY,  K.E. 

My  attention  having  lately  been  drawn  to  the  transferring 
of  films,  the  following  method  and  application  of  trans- 
fer! ing  the  film  from  Obernetter’s  paper  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
use  to  others  than  myself. 

Print  on  Obernetter  paper,  and  tone  as  usual.  To  the 
print  so  obtained,  and  to  the  smooth  surface  of  thin  cart- 
ridge paper,  apply  a solution  of  india-rubber.  Rub  the 
back  of  the  cartridge-paper  with  a straight-edge  (a  paper- 
knife  answers)  on  a smooth,  hard  surface.  Place  under  a 
weight,  and  let  dry.  When  dry,  moisten  the  back  of  the 
Obernetter  paper  with  hot  water,  about  180°  F.  The  film 
will  now  leave  the  paper  on  which  it  was  originally  fastened, 
simply  by  separating  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  peeling 
it  off.  The  film  having  been  supported  on  what  I suppose 
is  porcelain  paper,  a milky  glutinous  substance  adheres  to 
the  film  ; this  can  be  carefully  sponged  off,  as  also  any 
small  pieces  of  paper  which  may  have  adhered.  The  film 
again  has  to  be  transferred,  to  prevent  inversion;  this  is 
done  by  coating  the  substance  on  which  it  is  desired  to 
mount  the  film  with  a solution  of  gelatine  moderately  thin, 
ami  also  the  film  itself.  Rub  as  before,  and  dry  under  a 
weight.  Separate  the  cartridge-paper  from  the  film  by 
moistening  the  back  with  benzole. 

Various  effects  in  landscape  (or  portrait)  photographs  can 
be  produced  by  this  means.  I have  lately  been  mounting 
my  films  on  tinted  drawing-papers.  I.  have  traced  the  out- 
lines of  a landscape  photograph  on  tracing-paper,  and  re- 
traced them  on  the  drawing-paper,  marking  accurately  the 
edges  of  the  print;  I have  then  looked  to  see  what  was 
necessary  to  add  in  light  or  shade  to  give  an  artistic  effect 
to  it.  I have  added  these  lights  with  white  paint  on  the 
drawing-paper,  giving  “ forte  points,”  and  clouds,  where  re- 
quired, with  sepia,  and  neutral  tint,  and  white,  to  gain 
balance.  Tho  pencil  marks,  except  those  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  drawing,  I have  obliterated,  ami  then  re- 
transferred the  film  from  the  Obernetter  paper  on  to  the 
worked-up  drawing-paper.  Photographs  in  which  high 
lights  are  in  the  wrong  place  can  be  thus  corrected  (on  a 
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grey  paper  they  appearing  grey),  and  the  forte  points  give 
where  an  artist's  rye  t 11s  they  are  required.  I would  remark 
that  in  these  cas  s I only  gelatinize  the  surface  of  the  film, 
and  not  the  drawlnj-paptr,  but  with  rather  a stronger  gela- 
tine solution. 

The  following  wrinkle  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Brookes,  of  Penzance  (although  second-hand),  may  be  of  use 
to  amateurswho  keep  photographic  scrap-books, and  who  find 
difficulty  in  mounting  prints  without  cockling  the  papei. 
Mount  the  prints  on  cartridge-paper  with  starch,  damping 
both  the  print  and  paper  first.  Rub  with  a straightedge, 
as  described  above,  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  starch,  protect- 
ing the  surface  of  the  print  with  smooth  writing-paper. 
Dry  under  a weight.  Cut  out  the  print,  and  mount  the  print 
in  the  scrap-book  by  its  corners  with  fine  glue.  There  will 
be  no  cockling,  anil  the  prints  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  [ 
by  simply  inserting  a pen-knife  under  them. 

Aldershot,  A uyust  3rd,  18G9. 


BUSINESS  ASPECTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

nr  JAMES  MARTIN. 

1 send  you,  as  I promised,  a few  observations  made  during 
my  absence  from  home.  I found,  as  I expected,  that  many 
changes  have  taken  place  amongst  my  photographic  friends, 
and  was  sorry  to  see  so  many  for  the  worse.  As  regards  the 
business  prospects  of  photography,  the  decrease  in  demand 
seems  universal,  and  many  talented  men  have  ei  her  left  the 
profession,  or  are  thinking  of  doing  so,  whilst  others  are  add- 
ing various  branches  of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
a too  scanty  income.  All  this  is  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  : the  novelty  and  beauty  of  photographic 
productions  caused  for  a time  quite  a mania  for  their  posses- 
sion, which  has  now,  in  a measure,  ceased.  A knowledge  of 
the  art  (to  a certain  extent)  being — may  I say  ? — too  easily 
acquired,  and  the  profits  at  that  time  being  liberal,  caused 
hundreds  of  persons  to  leave  their  legitimate  callings  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  easily  a rapid  fortune.  Some  few 
have,  no  doubt,  realized  large  sums,  and,  if  they  have  been 
provident,  may  now  have  a comfortable  balance  at  their  | 
bankers;  but  I fear  many  are  at  the  present  time  in  a j 
worse  position  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  never 
forsaken  the  trade  they  were  bred  to,  and  lor  which  their 
education  and  habits  best  fitted  them.  In  charity,  we  must 
regret  their  present  distress,  but,  as  the  unlimited  competition 
of  this  class  has  led  to  the  present  low  scale  of  remuneration 
for  professional  labour,  stern  justice  can  afford  them  little 
pit}'.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  always  be  a certain 
amount  of  demand  for  photographic  productions  in  por- 
traiture, landscape,  copying,  and  various  other  branches  of 
art  and  commerce,  and  new  fields  of  usefulness  will  open  as 
improvements  take  place;  but  this  will  be  a work  of  time; 
therefore,  I would  caution  any  oue  from  entering  the  pro- 
fession at  present.  To  the  amateur  it  can  never  cease  to  be 
a delightful  and  interesting  study,  and  a great  assistance  to 
the  artist  in  his  pursuit  of  character  and  truth  of  delineation. 

The  principal  questions  at. issue,  I found,  were  the  patent 
laws,  personal  luggage  by  rail,  and  copyright. 

As  regards  the  first- mentioned,  there  is  a great  variety  of 
opinion.  Some  are  for  doing  away  with  the  granting  of  ] 
patents  in  toto,  as  being  hindrances  to  progress,  and  instances  ] 
are  given  very  much  to  the  purpose;  but  the  majority  consider 
that  the  interests  of  the  original  and  ingenious  mind  should 
be  protected,  and,  in  some  measure,  be  secured,  but  that,  at 
tie  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  against  granting  patents 
tl  at  are  frivolous  and  vexatious.  I fear  we  have  too  many 
such  in  connection  with  photography. 

As  to  what  rail  way  officials  choose  to  consider  personal  lug- 
gage is,  at  the  present  time,  a serious  question  to  photographic 
tourists,  and  calls  for  some  prompt  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment. In  too  many  cases  these  great  monopolists  have  abused 
the  concessions  granted  them,  and  ruthlessly  triumphed  over  j 
thesufferers.  I should  hardly  think  that  any  magistrate  would  [ 


decide  that  a workman  travelling  per  rail  should  not  be 
allowed  to  carijr  with  him  his  tools,  ora  traveller  his  samples, 
without  extra  charge,  so  long  as  there  was  uothiug  amongst 
them  tending  to  the  discomfort  or  danger  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  were  within  the  weight  allowed  for  the 
class  lie  travelled  by.  Photographic  apparatus  may  most 
assuredly  be  considered  as  the  tools  of  the  photographer,  and 
should  he  rated  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  plan  might  be 
adopted  of  packing  the  camera  and  chemicals  in  a commonly 
shaped,  lightly  made  trunk.  Surely  railway  tyranny  would 
never  dare  inst'tute  a revenue  staff  to  demand  our  keys  to 
search  for  contraband  articles. 

The  law  of  copyright  is  a matter  of  deep  consideration  to 
the  profession,  as,  in  its  present  state,  piracy  is  openly  prac- 
tised. I think  some  scheme  might  be  worked  out  in  the  form 
of  a licence,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the 
photographer,  so  that  all  works  issued  by  a'tirm,  during  its 
holding  such,  should  be  considered  copyright,  and  protected 
by  the  law  accordingly. 

It  is  also  questioned  as  fo  whom  the  negative 
ought  to  beloug — the  customer  or  the  photographer.  I 
should  consider  this  must  depend  upon  the  form  in  which 
the  order  is  given  and  taken.  Should  a number  of  prints 
only  be  named,  they  could  hardly  be  considered  to  include 
the  negative  unless  it  was  specially  named  in  the  order. 
Care  shoukl  be  taken,  in  receiving  an  order,  that  no  mistake 
should  arise. 

I may  say  that  1 observed  few  novelties.  The  principal 
demand  is  still  for  cartes-de  visile.  Enlargements  appear  to 
be  woiking  their  way  upwards  in  public  estimation,  and 
vi ill,  no  doubt,  be  in  large  demand.  The  genet al  improve- 
ment in  all  departments  of  the  art  seem  very  great,  and 
even  the  poorest  establishments  have  ceased  to  show  thesoot- 
and-whitewash  caricatures  of  former  days. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracomle. 


A QUICK  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESS. 

EY  J.  J.  BARDWELL.* 

I recently  received  a letter  from  a gentleman  engaged  in 
renal  photography  making  inquiries  of  me  (by  introduc- 
tion from  yourself)  of  the  best  method  of  taking  instan- 
taneous negatives  on  dry  plates.  It  appears  that  he  has  been 
using  the  wet  process,  but  his  work  requiring  some  little 
to  elapse  between  the  sensitizing  of  the  plates  and  the  ex- 
posure, found  in  consequence  considerable  trouble  in  keep- 
ing them  in  a suitable  condition  to  make  a clean  and  perfect 
negative.  Presuming  there  might  be  a dry  process  that 
would  answer  his  expectations,  he  wrote  to  me,  asking  for 
my  experience  and  advice  in  the  matter.  I therefore  arswer 
his  inquiry  with  a formula  that  I have  no  doubt  will  satisfy 
his  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  journal  a means 
of  communicating  the  same  to  others  who  may  wish  to  work 
a very  satisfactory  quick  process.  The  lormula  is  based  on 
the  old  honey  process  of  Maxwell  Lyte,  a man  to  whom 
many  of  the  old  photographers  are  under  many  obligations. 
He  gave  to  the  craft  the  metagelatine  process  ; the  phosphate 
of  soda  toning  bath  ; was  one  of  the  first  to  recommeud  the 
use  of  bromides  in  collodion;  and  the  first  who  recommended 
and  brought  into  use  bromide  of  ammonium  in  collodion. 

In  using  the  formula  below,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  nitrate  bath  has  been  prepared  with  care,  and  that  all 
the  chemicals,  especially  the  honey,  are  pure.  The 
honey  is,  however,  better  old  than  new.  A pure  sample 
having  formed  crystals  of  grape  sugar  will  give  the  best 
results.  The  development  is  by  the  pyrogallic  acid  method, 
the  solution  to  coutain  the  least  quantity  of  restraining 
agent  possible  to  work  a dean  negative  with. 

Honey  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ouuces 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  G „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  100  grains 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 drachms 


* Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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This  solution,  after  standing  some  time,  is  to  be  filtered 
bright,  nud,  on  after-sensitizing  the  plate,  it  should  drain 
for  about  one  minute,  and  then  the  honey  solution  should 
be  flowed  over  it  twice  or  three  times,  letting  it  drain  into  a 
separate  vessel  to  be  returned  into  the  stock  bottle  after  the 
day’s  work  is  done,  to  be  used  again  at  your  next  opportunity, 
first  filtering  as  before.  The  plates  will  keep  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  warm  weather,  and  are  the  most  sensitive  of  any 
that  I have  had  experience  with,  and  are,  in  fact,  quicker 
than  the  wet  process.  They  require  great  care  in  develop- 
ing, but,  to  one  that  is  used  to  the  dry  plate  practice,  will 
give  no  trouble.  It  is  best  to  give  the  plate  a substratum  of 
a very  thin  solution  of  albumen,  as  the  film  is  very  apt  to 
slip.  I do  not  recommend  a powdery  collodion  for  this 
process,  nor,  in  fact,  for  any  dry  plate,  but  I do  find  that 
collodion  that  works  best  wet  is  also  best  lor  the  dry.  The 
substratum  has  altogether  obviated  the  necessity  of  a 
powdery  film. 


ON  THE  GUM  PROCESS  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  MATTHEW  WIIITINO,  JU.N.* 

The  Preservative.  — Gallic  acid  solution  made  by  dissolving 
three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water  by  the  aid  of 
heat  and  filtering.  This  is  poured  on  and  allowed  to  run 
well  over  the  plato  and  up  to  each  corner  for  a few  seconds, 
then  drained  off  and  thrown  away. 

The  gum  preservative  (gum  arabic  twenty  grains,  sugar- 
candy  five  grains,  and  water  one  ounce,  filtered)  is  poured 
on  in  the  same  way,  and  the  plates  placed  on  a rack  to 
drain.  Before  pouring  on  the  gum  solution,  if  it  is  put 
into  a glass  measure  so  as  to  quite  fill  the  latter,  all  the  air- 
bubbles  which  rise  to  the  surface  can  be  floated  oft,  and  no 
blisters  will  form  on  the  plate  afterwards.  By  the  time  all 
the  eight  plates  are  on  the  rack  there  will  not  be  much 
moisture  to  drive  oft  ; and  they  should  then  be  placed  on  a 
stove,  resting  with  one  end  on  blotting-paper,  to  be 
finished. 

When  the  plates  are  properly  dried  on  the  stove,  edge  the 
collodion  film  with  a rather  thick  solution  of  shellac  and 
alcohol,  using  a brush  as  mentioned  some  years  since  by 

Major  Russell. 

Should  the  plates  be  required  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  are  best  stored  in  a white-pine  box  well  coated 
both  inside  and  out  with  varnish  made  of  shellac  and  spirit. 
This  is  seldom  done  by  the  box-makers. 

Pigment  applied  to  the  Backs. — Burnt  sienna  ground  in 
water,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  British  gum  and  a few 
drops  of  glycerine,  painted  over  with  a wide  camel’s-hair 
brush,  and  again  dried.  Each  make  of  plates  should  have  a 
small  piece  of  paper  with  a reference  number  stuck  on  the 
back  of  every  plate.  The  carbon  tissue  prepared  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  being  black  on  the  gelatine  side, 
answers  well.  Should  any  plate  after  exposure  turn  out 
faulty,  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  refer  back  to  the  col- 
lodion used  will  often  prove  very  useful. 

Exposure — Although  a good  dry-plate  negative  can  often 
be  produced  in  a few  seconds,  much  time  is  saved,  when 
developing,  by  giving  a full  exposure,  whereby  the  print- 
ing qualities  and  softness  are  much  improved.  More  bro- 
mide added  to  the  collodion  imparts  extra  sensitiveness 
where  short  exposures  arc  imperative;  and  the  plate  should 
then  be  left  for  a longer  time  immersed  in  the  silver  bath 
When  using  a six-inch  stereo  lens  I usually  give  from  one 
to  two  minutes.  Dallmeyer's  “ wide-angle,”  and  also  his 
“ rapid  rectilinear  ” lenses  are  the  most  suitable  for  short  ex- 
posures : they  give  great  brilliancy  without  requiring  the 
use  of  too  small  a stop.  The  most  ttseful  lens  of  all,  I find, 
is  the  wide-angle  No.  3,  which  covers  a ten  by  eight  inch 
plate,  and  gives  nearly  straight  lines  on  a seven  and  a 
quarter  by  four  and  a quarter  plate. 

Development. — \\  ipe  the  colour  carefully  from  the  back 
of  the  negative  with  a piece  of  sponge,  then  soak  the  film 

* Continued  from  p.  367. 


with  water  (or  alcohol  and  water)  until  it  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  apply  the  developer,  which,  in  the  event  of 
over-exposure  being  suspected,  should  be  previously  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Allow  the  action  to  proceed 
until  all  the  details  are  well  brought  out,  when  the  plate 
is  washed  with  water  and  intensified  with  a two-grain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  a very  little  silver  added. 
The  iron  developer  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a few  drops 
of  nitrate  of  silver;  say  — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  20  to  25  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  20  min. 

Gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic 

acid  10  or  20  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  wash  thoroughly.  If 
any  liquid  should  happen  to  have  worked  its  way  under- 
neath the  film,  a pinhole  must  be  made  at  one  corner  to  let 
it  escape. 

Subsequent  Intensification  may  nearly  always  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  print- 
ing qualities  of  the  negative.  This  operation  is  performed 
as  usual  with  pyro  and  silver,  the  latter  added  only  in  very 
small  quantities. 

Varnishing  the  Plates. — A convenient  method  of  drying 
the  plates  before  varnishing  is  the  base-board  with  central 
upright,  made  after  Major  Russell's  plan.  Upon  this  the 
negatives  can  be  rested  before  a fire  so  as  to  dry  them  slowly 
and  thoroughly'.  If  the  least  trace  of  moisture  be  left  in  the 
film  at  the  time  of  varnishing,  there  will  be  no  security  for 
the  proper  adhesion  of  the  picture  to  the  glass,  and  the  film 
often  cracks  in  consequence.  After  the  plate  is  well  dried, 
and  still  slightly  warm,  pour  on  the  varnish,  and  let  it  not 
only  spread  all  over,  but  return  a second  time  over  the  plate 
before  pouring  it  off  at  one  corner;  then  hold  before  the 
fire  again  until  the  varnish  has  set  firm.  A good  varnish 
should  leave  a brilliant  surface  when  dry,  and  hardly  show 
upon  which  side  of  the  plate  it  has  been  applied.  The  more 
a negative  has  been  developed  the  longer  will  be  the  time 
required  for  the  varnish  to  soak  through  to  the  glass.  A 
dull  surface  will  indicate  too  short  a treatment,  and  such  a 
varnished  film  cannot  be  so  well  depended  on. 

General  Remarks. — A substratum  of  albumen  carefully 
applied  after  Mr.  Fry’s  method  seems  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults, and  ensures  a thorough  adhesion  of  the  film  to  the 
glass.  Take  one  ounce  of  albumen  to  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
water,  beat  them  well  together,  and  allow  to  settle.  When 
filtered,  add  enough  liquor  animonim  to  impart  a distinct 
odour.  Put  the  clean  plate  upon  a levelling-stand,  and 
pour  a small  pool  of  the  mixture  on  to  the  centre  ; then, 
with  a piece  of  card,  guide  the  albumen  to  within  one  six- 
teenth inch  of  the  edge  of  the  plate,  tilt  it  oft’  at  one  corner, 
and  put  in  a rack  to  drain  and  dry.  When  dry,  the  surface 
is  beautifully  smooth  and  bright,  and,  inasmuch  as  every 
part  of  the  plate  which  has  been  touched  with  albumen  will 
afterwards  be  coated  with  collodion,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  injuring  the  bath. 

I have  endeavoured  to  be  precise  in  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions, with  the  view  of  aiding  amateurs  who  may  bo  in- 
clined to  employ  the  gum  process,  well  knowing  how 
essential  it  is  to  success  that  small  matters  of  detail  be  pro- 
peily  attended  to  and  appreciated  before  commencing  ope- 
rations by  this  or  other  plans  of  dry-plate  photography. 


PLATE  SUPPORT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  L.  Ill-:  COURTEN.* 

A VERY  simple  and  easy  method  of  constructing  a support 
is  to  cut  a piece  of  wood,  five  millimetres  in  thickness,  into 
the  shape  of  a triangle  such  as  would  be  circumscribed  by 
a circle  twenty  centimetres  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of 
this  triangle  is  fixed  a handle  formed  by  a piece  of  wood 
ten  centimetres  long,  and  the  extreme  end  of  each  angle 

* Moniteur  de  la  rholographie. 
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having  been  removed,  a piece  of  ordinary  india-rubber  is 
attached  by  means  of  sealing-wax  at  the  three  extremities, 
care  being  taken  that  the  material  is  in  all  three  cases  of 
like  thickness. 

The  support  is  then  heated  to  such  a degree  that  the 
rubber  becomes  sticky  and  remains  so  on  cooling.  By 
pressing  it  lightly  with  the  finger  it  is  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  material  possesses  that  light  tenacious  quality 
which  suffices  to  retain  the  surface  of  a glass  plate.  The 
india-rubber  will  preserve  this  pitch-like  character  for 
Several  years,  and  when  it  becomes  at  all  dry  it  is  re-heated 
and  again  becomes  softened. 

The  plates  will  be  found  to  adhere  very  safely  when 
placed  in  contact,  even  if  held  in  a vertical  position.  The 
shape  of  the  wood  may  be  varied  at  pleasure — round, 
square,  or  oblong  frames  being  sometimes  more  con- 
venient. The  size  above  mentioned  is  suitable  for  glasses 
from  half-plate  to  twenty-four  by  thirty. 

The  support  is  especially  useful  for  employment  with 
plates  of  extraordinary  size. 

Home,  2i>th  June,  18G9. 


on  a small  scale  by  means  of  what  are  termed  freezing  mix- 
tures. The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  several 
kinds  of  freezing  mixtures,  together  with  statements  of  their 
efficacy : — 

Composition  and  Effects  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 


Ingredients. 

Parts  by 

Temperature 

produced, 

Reduction 

weight. 

starting  from 
50°  F. 

Temperature. 

/ Nitrate  of  ammonia  ... 

\ Water 

1 

1 

4°  F 

46° 

f Nitrate  of  potash  

5 

•j  Chloride  of  ammonium 

5 

10° 

40u 

( Water 

1C 

f Nitrate  of  ammonia 

1 

■(  Carbonato  of  soda  

1 

~o 

57° 

[ Water 

1 

t Crystallized  sulphate  of  soda 

8 

0° 

50° 

( Hydrochloric  acid  

2 

ARTIFICIAL  FREEZING  AND  REFRIGERATION. 

BY  B.  n.  PAUL,  PH.D* 

In  most  industrial  operations,  especially  those  involving  chemi- 
cal alteration  of  the  raw  material  employed,  a greater  or  less 
increase  of  temperature  is  essential  for  effecting  the  desired 
object,  inasmuch  as  chemical  action  is  generally  facilitated  by 
heat,  and,  therefore,  the  means  of  producing  heat  and  of  aug- 
menting temperature  have  hitherto  attracted  far  greater 
attention  than  the  reverse  procedure  of  abstracting  heat  and 
reducing  temperature.  But,  though  it  is  most  frequently  the 
object  of  a manufacturer  to  stimulate  chemical  change  by  in- 
crease of  temperature,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
hinder  the  natural  tendency  to  chemical  change,  even  within 
tlio  ordinary  range  of  atmospheric  temperature.  For  these  and 
other  purposes  it  is  requisite  to  abstract  heat  and  reduce  the 
temperature.  The  natural  means  of  effecting  this  object  is 
furnished  by  ice,  which  has  now  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  largely  employed  in  several  manufacturing  operations, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

Prior  to  the  year  1840  little  or  no  ice  was  imported  into  this 
country,  but  about  that  time  the  Wenham  Lako  Ice  Company 
was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  ice  from  a lako 
some  distanco  from  Boston,  in  the  United  States.  This  enter- 
prise does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  at  first,  and 
eventually  it  was  found  that  ice  could  be  obtained  with  greater 
advantage  from  Norway,  whence  the  ice  now  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  chiefly  derived. 

In  1801  the  quantity  of  icc  imported  is  stated  to  have  been 
over  30,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  waste  in  the  transport  and  storing  of  ice  will, 
of  course,  depend  much  on  circumstances  of  a variable  nature — 
such  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  of  the  sea  during  the 
voyage,  the  season  and  time  of  storing,  &c.  It  appears  to 
amount  to  about  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
shipped. 

The  price  of  ice  has  varied,  according  to  the  season,  from 
18s.  to  40s.  and  oven  60s.  per  ton.  Besides  its  use  for  domestic 
purposes,  which  cannot  be  very  great,  it  is  largely  used  in 
curing  pork  and  fish,  and  by  brewers  during  summer. 

Altogether  the  consumption  of  ice  in  this  country  is  insigni- 
ficant ns  compared  with  the  consumption  in  America,  where  it 
is  considered  as  a necessary  ; and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  city  of 
Boston  alone,  as  much  as  ninety  thousand  tons  a year  are 
used. 

The  price  at  which  ice  is  sold  retail — viz.,  about  one  penny 
per  lb.,  or  at  the  rate  of  from  <£7  to  £t>  per  ton — is  a very  great 
bar  to  its  more  general  use  in  many  instances. 

The  advantages  experienced  by  the  use  of  ice  for  various 
technical  purposes,  and  the  increased  demand  for  it,  naturally 
led  to  the  question  being  raised  whether  ice  could  not  be  pro- 
duced artilic  ally  at  such  a cost  as  to  compote  with  the  natural 
sources  of  supply,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  admit  of  its  use 
being  extended.  Artificial  refrigeration  has  long  been  practised 


The  reduction  of  temperature  produced  by  these  mixtures  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  accompanying  the  solution  of  the 
salts.  In  like  manner,  mixtures  of  snow,  or  finely-crushed  ice, 
with  half  its  weight  of  common  salt,  or  with  ono  and  a half 
times  its  weight  of  crystallized  chloride  ot  calcium,  will  give  a 
reduction  of  temperature  from  3 2°  to  — 4°  and  — 50°  F.  respec- 
tively, if  the  salts  and  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  mixed  with 
the  ice  be  previously  cooled  to  32°  F. 

Freezing  mixtures  of  this  kind  are  often  very  useful  for 
domestic  and  other  purposes,  but  they  are  quite  unsuited  for 
most  of  the  manufacturing  operations  in  which  reduction  of 
temperature  is  a desideratum. 


PARCIIMENTIZING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
TREATMENT  WITH  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLEK,  F.C.S. 

Tiie  prints  which  I have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
inspection  of  the  members  this  evening  are  some  illustra- 
tions of  the  wonderful  power  of  sulphuric  acid  in  effecting 
the  conversion  of  paper  into  a parchment-like  substance, 
without  destruction  of  the  delicate  image  in  reduced  silver 
which  constitutes  the  photograph  .as  ordinarily  printed. 
These  specimens  have  an  additional  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  prepared  more  than  twelve 
years  ago  by  my  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Win.  Crookes,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
John  Barlow,  at  the  Royal  Institution;  and  they  were  after- 
wards shown  at  a meeting  of  this  Society  in  May,  1857.  I 
have  also  the  results  of  treating  several  different  qualities  of 
paper  with  sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  patentee,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaine.  It  will  be  seen  that  blot- 
ting-paper and  sparingly-sized  printing  papers  gain  most, 
both  in  strength  and  transparency,  by  treatment  with  the 
acid,  whilst  the  highly-glazed  or  enamelled  kinds,  such  as 
“cream-laid”  writing-paper,  seem  quite  unfitted  for  this 
process,  as  also  are  those  containing  large  proportions  of 
Paris  white,  ultramarine,  and  other  mineral  matters. 

In  order  to  convert  paper  into  the  so-called  “ vegetable 
parchment,”  it  is  immersed  for  a few  moments  in  a cooled 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  water, 
removed,  and  quickly  washed  by  being  plunged  into  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cold  water.  All  traces  of  free  acid  are 
finally  removed  by  prolonged  immersion  of  the  sheets  in 
water,  assisted,  if  deemed  necessary,  by  a small  addition  of 
ammonia  to  the  last  washings.  The  product  is  a tough 
material,  similar  to  vellum  or  parchment,  more  transparent 
than  the  original  paper,  and  usually  presenting  a lustrous 
surface.  It  has  a tendency  to  contract  unequally  in  drying, 
so  that  the  sheets  have  a crumpled  aspect;  this  can,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  overcome  by  straining  on  a frame  whilst 


* Condensed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art-. 


* Read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society. 
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still  moist,  by  rolling,  or  drying  under  pressure  ; and  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  mounting  the  partially  converted  sheets 
which  would  commonly  result  from  the  treatment  of  photo- 
graphs. For  our  special  purposes  it  would  not  be  considered 
necessary  to  transform  the  entire  substance  of  the  paper  into 
the  vegetable  parchment,  but  rather  to  limit  the  action  to 
that  extent  which  suffices  to  close  the  pores  of  the  paper, 
and  communicate  an  almost  imperceptible  glazing  to  the 
picture ; and  this  process  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
tinishing  of  enlarged  prints  upon  plain  paper. 

Referring,  in  the  next  place,  to  what  has  occurred  during 
the  twelve  years'  existence  of  these  prints,  it  will,  I think, 
be  generally  admitted  that  the  parchinentized  portions  have 
survived  unimpaired,  or  been  proof  against  those  influences 
(damp  from  the  air  and  traces  of  hyposulphite)  which  have 
had  time  to  affect  injuriously  the  unprotected  parts  of  the 
print.  There  is  greater  vigour  and  a superior  tone  in  the 
treated  halves  of  the  photographs,  and  the  hygroscopic 
capacity  must  be  considerably  lessened,  whilst  the  retention 
of  hyposulphites  is  a chemical  impossibility.  By  direct 
experiment  I have  ascertained  that  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  effectually  breaks  up  the  constitu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  diffused  through  paper  ; aud 
with  stronger  acid  the  destruction  of  the  fixing  salt  is 
rendered  absolutely  certain.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Crookes 
for  the  interesting  collection  of  samples  on  the  table  ; iu 
those  mounted  side  by  side  can  be  seen  the  degree  of  con- 
traction in  dimensions  (about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 
foot,  or  2 per  cent,  linear  reduction)  under  which  he  worked. 
Accompanying  them  are  examples  of  the  title  pages  of 
English  and  foreign  photographic  journals  converted  into 
parchment,  and  showing  greater  amounts  of  contraction. 

♦ 

“ REMBRANDT  EFFECTS." 

Mr.  W.  Kurtz,  one  of  the  most  artistic  transatlantic  photo- 
graphers, writing  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  on  the 
popular  so-called  “ Rembrandt  Effects,”  says  : — “ This  style 
of  picture  was  made  by  me  over  two  years  ago,  of  a number 
of  persons,  especially  artists  ; as  those  of  Messrs.  E.  Leutze,  I 
Lauibdon,  Kauffmann,  Oertel,  &c.  The  negatives,  as  well 
as  the  gentlemen,  are  still  in  existence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lamented  Leutze.  These  pictures  were  called  rather 
‘ Rembramltish,'  not  ‘ Rembrandts,’  and  were  never  so 
baptized  by  me;  1 modestly  called  them  ‘ Shadow  Effects.’ 
The  pictures  I produced,  although  called  ‘ very  fine,' 

* maguiticent,’  ‘superb,’  &c.,  were,  according  to  my  ideas, 
very  poor.  I knew  full  well  that  Rembrandt  never  took  a 
black  opaque  canvas  in  order  to  show  a few  patches  of  white 
paint  to  greater  advantage,  nor  was  he  ever  known  for 
vulgar  contrasts,  such  as  black  and  white.  Un  the  contrary, 
on  his  dark,  shadowy,  but  transparent  background,  the 
figures  are  beautifully  relieved,  and  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
his  drapery  the  detail  is  nicely  suggested.  Between  his 
highest  lights  and  strongest  shadows  you  will  find  every 
imaginable  gradation  of  tint,  the  same  as  with  other  artists 
of  his  time;  he,  however,  throwing  in  an  extra  high  light, 
which  his  followers  aud  pupils  were  unable  to  reach,  his 
high  lights  telling  out,  because  he  was  very  sparing  with 
them.  Rembrandt’s  pictures  are  all  halftoue  and  shadows, 
deep  shadows,  but  not  blackness,  as  with  my  ‘ photos.' 
Some  of  my  pictures,  however,  came  out  pretty  well,  rather 
odd  in  effect,  if  you  will,  but  still  pleasing,  especially  one 
of  ‘General  Bourn’  (Mr.  Beckers,  of  the  Opera  Bouffe). 
Shadows,  deep  shadows,  must  be  photographed,  and  this  1 
did  not  find  difficult  to  do,  by  using  reflectors  aud  counter- 
reHectors,  which  I have  lately  constructed,  and  a full  de- 
scription of  which  I shall  be  most  happy  to  forward  you 
should  you  so  appoint.  But  what  I did  find  difficult  to 
do,  was  to  preserve  the  drawing  and  proper  shading  of  the 
light  parts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  shirt  front,  sleeves, 
collar,  &c.,  on  the  shadow  side.  It  requires  the  utmost  care 
to  prevent  a bad  ‘ squint  ’ iu  the  sitter,  and,  as  the  shirt 


collar  will  reflect  better  than  a black  velvet  coat,  and  a 
glossy  eye  better  than  the  rough  skin,  the  operator  will 
find  it  rather  hard  to  please  an  artistic  eye  with  his 
production. 

“ It  will  always  be  a difficult  thing  to  produce  this 
most  charming,  but  also  trying  picture  ; that  is,  if  you  treat 
portraiture  seriously,  as  it  should  be  treated.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  harder  to  light  a sitter  in  this  manner  than  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  technical  part  of  the  work  requires 
also  more  care.  The  background  must  have  a great  deal  of 
attention.  For  example  : a gentleman  with  dark  hair  and 
with  dark  draperies  should  not  be  taken  on  a dark  back- 
ground of  the  same  weight  and  colour  as  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  shadows;  it  should  be  lighter,  to  give  relief  to  them. 
It  will  then  be  sufficiently  dark  to  throw  out  the  high  lights 
on  the  face.  Again:  a lady  with  light  hair,  fair  complexion, 
and  white  draperies,  should  have  a different  background, 
since  one  is  very  apt  to  get  too  much  strong  and  harsh 
contrasts  where  harmonious  contrast  is  what  is  desired- 

“But  I forget.  I asked  for  your  kind  permission  to  make 
a ‘ few  remarks,’  and  here  I am  in  a fair  way  to  fill  your 
whole  journal.  In  conclusion,  then,  I should  like  to  correct 
a statement  made  by  Mr.  Baker  about  statuary  taken  from 
the  dark  side,  relieved  by  a still  darker  background  (black 
velvet).  I saw  similar  effects  in  some  Daguerreotypes 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  the  same  effects  about  nine  years  ago  in  London.  A 
‘bust’  is  easily  taken  in  this  way,  for  its  skin,  hair, 
draperies,  &c.,  so  to  speak,  are  all  white,  or  of  a similar 
colour ; but  not  so  with  a human  figure.” 

dhomsjjffn&fm. 

SEA-GULLS  AND  OTHERS. 

Sir, — Your  contributor,  “ The  Old  Photographer,”  in  a 
kindly  notice  of  our  picture  of  “ Sea-gulls,"  in  this  month's 
“Echoes,”  concludes  by  saying  it  would  be  interesting  if 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  would  communicate  any 
peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  working  in  producing  such  a 
picture.  In  answer  to  which  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
allow  us  space  for  a few  words. 

it  must  be  well  known  to  your  readers  that  neither  of  us 
have  ever  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  keep  any  secret 
connected  with  photography,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  been,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  rush  into  print  when  we 
had  anything — however  unimportant — to  communicate,  that 
we  thought  might  be  of  use  to  our  brethren  in  the  art.  It 
must  be  also  known  to  your  readers  that  other  correspond 
ents  have  suggested  that  it  was  not  only  useless,  but  in- 
jurious, to  the  profession  to  give  any  information,  upon 
“ dodges  ” (by  which,  we  suppose,  they  meant  anything  not 
generally  known),  as  it  uselessly  enlightened  the  public,  and 
was  of  no  value  to  photographers,  as  they — the  dodges — 
would  suggest  themselves  to  “any  ordinarily  intelligent 
printer."  To  answer,  then,  the  question  raised  by  the  “ Old 
Photographer,”  we  must  refer  him  to  some  of  those  who 
know  so  much  about  it — “ ordinarily  intelligent  printers,”  in 
fact. 

There  is  a story  told  by  Peter  Pindar  of  George  the 
Third  and  an  apple  dumpling.  The  king  was  puzzled  to 
know  how  the  apple  got  inside  without  a seam  showing  iu 
the  crust  (just  as  those  who  think  the  “Sea-gulls”  are 
printed  in  by  combination  printing  are  surprised  to  find  no 
indication  of  a join) : — 

“ Very  astonishing  indeed  1 — strange  thing  1” 

(Turning  the  dumpling  round,  rejoined  the  king.) 

“ ’Tis  most  extraordinary  then,  all  this  is — 

It  beats  Pinetti’s  conjuring  all  to  pieces — 

Strange  1 should  never  of  a dumpling  dream  ! 

But,  Goody,  tell  me  where,  where,  where’s  the  seam  ?” 

“ Sir,  there’s  no  seam  ” (quoth  she)  ; “ I never  knew 
That  folks  did  apple-dumplings  sew." 

“ No !”  (cry'd  the  staring  monarch  with  a grin) 

“ How,  how  the  devil  got  thejapple  in  . 
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•which  is  exactly  the  question  just  now,  and  which  we  shall 
leave  the  “ ordinarily  intelligent  printer  ” to  answer.  Ilis 
method  of  proceeding  would  probably  be  as  follows  ; and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say  he  would  not  succeed.  He  would, 
doubtless,  go,  camera  in  hand,  to  the  shores  of  the  briny 
ocean;  lie  would  probably  smoke  his  comtemplativo  pipe, 
and  await  with  some  impatience  the  arrival  of  his  feathered 
friends.  Ho  would  certainly  adopt  almost  any  simple 
“ dodge  ” for  rapidly  focussing  them,  and  getting  the  dark 
slide  into  its  place  before  they  moved.  He  would  possibly 
not  attempt  to  use  head-rests.  The  exposure  would  be 
easily  managed  with  any  well-known  “ dodge,"  and  a 
fifteen-grain  developer,  it  is  well-known,  will  do  wonders 
when  applied  to  the  right  side  of  the  plate.  But  after  all 
this  intelligence  had  been  expended,  might  there  not  arise 
from  the  heated  air  of  the  tent,  even  as  the  developer  (lows 
in  ceaseless  waves,  and  as  the  one  gull  looks  for  t lie  other, 
the  famous  exclamation  of  Hans  Breitmann — 

“ Where  is  dat  barty  now 

The  fact  is,  that  in  photography  every  one  knows  every- 
thing, or,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  their  own  fault.  Everything 
known  in  photography  has  been  published  in  the  journals  at 
onetimeor  other,  and  the  only  difficulty  of  gettingknowledge 
arises  from  the  mass  of  matter  which  must  be  looked  through 
before  you  can  come  to  any  reliable  information.  There  is 
actually  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  photography  of 
the  picture  you  have  before  you.  and,  without  doubt,  if  “ any 
ordinarily  intelligent  printer  "had  thought  of  it,  he  could 
have  done  it  long  enough  ago.  It  is  with  photography  as  with 
every  other  art,  more  difficult  to  plan  than  to  execute.  It 
takes  a thousandfold  more  skill,  and  knowledge,  and 
power,  to  make  the  sketch  of  a thoroughly  original  picture, 
than  to  paint  it. 

One  thing,  by  way  of  hint,  we  would  suggest,  apropos  of 
instantaneous  pictures.  It  is  this.  It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered by  men  of  science  that  the  moment  light  reaches 
the  plate  an  effect  is  produced.  The  time  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  amount  of  effect  required  in  a photograph  is 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  developing  agency.  Here 
is  an  illustration  very  much  to  the  purpose.  Some  years 
ago  the  exposure  necessary  for  a dry  plate  was — lot  us  say, 
for  example — .five  minutes;  but  after  Mr.  Leahy  had  dis- 
covered and  described  the  use  of  the  alkaline  developer,  all 
the  exposure  necessary  for  the  same  plate  would  have  been 
one  minute. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  a discovery  in  develop- 
ment very  materially  shortening  exposure;  if,  therefore, 
we  could  get  an  agent  a thousand  times  more  powerful  as  a 
developer  than  the  one  usually  employed,  or  if  we  knew 
how  to  accelerate  its  action  to  that  extent,  we  could  do 
with  one  thousandth  part  of  the  light  we  now  use,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  light  an  ex- 
posure of  only  one  thousandth  of  the  usual  time. — Yours 
very  truly,  Robinson  and  Cuerrili,. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  August  4th,  18G9. 


PAPIER-MACHE  FOR  LARGE  BATHS. 

Dfar  Sir, — Mr.  S.  Thompson,  in  his  “Sketches  of  Travel  ” 
published  in  your  Journal  of  2Jrd  ult.,  complains  of  the 
extreme  brittleness  of  ebonite  baths,  and  adds,  that  “ any  one 
who  would  invent  a bath  of  large  size  as  reliable  as  glass  for 

l everlasting 
plates  than 
this  deside- 
ratum. 

Nearly  or  quite  twenty  years  since,  when  calotype  was  in 
fashion,  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Betteridge,  of  Birmingham, 
made  for  me  some  papier-mache  dishes  which  1 used  for 
exciting  my  paper,  and  which  answered  the  purpose  admi- 
rably. They  have  been  in  use  ever  since,  and  are  now  as 
good  as  new.  They  are  beautifully  flat  and  even,  and  will 
bear  a considerable  amount  of  rough  usage;  neither  nitrate 
silver,  acids,  nor  alkalies  afi'cct  the  surface.  Indeed,  concen- 


trated cyanide  is  the  only  chemical  which  appears  to  injure 
the  polish.  It  is  strange  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any- 
one to  make  either  baths  or  dishes  of  this  material.  There 
would,  I imagine,  be  no  difficulty  in  m inufacturiug  the 
former.  The  papier-mache  should  be  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion,  which  is  made  from  sheets  of  paper,  and  not  pulp,  and 
should  bo  varnished  in  th : sain ; way  as  the  more  expensive 
kind  of  tea  trays. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Cheltenham,  ZOth  July,  1859.  Br.YNu.ut  Jones. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  TN  THE  STUDIO. 

Devr  Sia, — When  the  legal  theory  which  suppoies  that 
the  actions  of  a wife  are  ruled  bv  the  will  of  the  husband 
was  expounded  to  the  illustrious  Mr.  Bumble,  that  parochial 
dignitary  waxed  wroth,  and,  crushing  his  hat  emphatically 
in  both  hands,  as  a pieltidc  to  giving  vent  to  the  tumult 
which  raged  within  his  slender  brain,  he  at  length  found 
voice  to  ejaculate,  “ The  law  is  a ass,  a idiot ! ” Then,  with 
a touch  of  wit,  mighty  for  a beadle,  he  dismissed  the  painful 
topic  from  his  tongue  with  a wish  that  the  eye  of  the  law 
might  at  an  early  period  glean  wisdom  from  experience. 
Bumble  was  not  only  a parochial  beadle,  but,  in  parochial 
matters,  he  was  also  a parochial  genius,  who,  on  all  fitting 
occasions,  glorified  the  immaculate  “board,”  and  the  “ board” 
were  glorified  in  him  when,  with  much  warmth  of  feeling, 
he  deigned  to  offer  comments  on  the  humane  invention 
introduced  by  the  parochial  guardians,  by  whom  the  balance 
of  life  and  death  had  been  so  delicately  adjusted  that  the 
turning  of  the  scale  in  the  direction  of  lingering  life  or  of 
galloping  starvation  was  but  a question  of  a spoonful  of 
oatmeal  added  to  or  withdrawn  from  the  paupers’  daily  ra- 
tions. Bumble  shone  as  a beadle  ; but  Bumble's  philosophical 
reasoning  would  have  done  honour  to  many  an  acknow- 
ledged member  of  the  modern  school  of  philosophy.  Bumble 
would  have  applied  to  theory  Me  test  of  practical  experience. 
And  a lively  recollection  of  his  position  as  a hen  pecked 
spouse,  so  contrary  to  his  former  fond  hopes  that  the  fullest 
measure  of  happiness  could  be  extracted  from  a finin’  of 
arts  and  hous  keepin's  with  the  false  Mrs.  Corney  afforded 
proof  indisputable  that  in  the  contest  between  theory  and 
experience  the  eye  of  the  law  would  come  off  second  best. 
And  not  only  the  eye  of  the  law,  but,  in  many  instances, 
the  ruling  of  the  most  sagacious,  would  be  proved  fallacious, 
if  their  pet  theories  were  tested  by  that  most  powerful  of  all 
tests,  which  Bumble  graphically  described  as  experience. 

I shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  remark  with  an  example. 

“ Protagoras,”  in  his  cleverly  written  articles  on  “ Masks 
and  Faces,”  has  favoured  your  readers  with  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  necessity  of  applying  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy to  the  practice  of  photography.  With  every  com- 
ment, I might  say  every  word,  contained  in  the  essays  that 
apply  the  matter  in  a theoretical  form,  I cordially  agree  ; 
but  his  method  of  practical  application  has  plunged  me 
into  a slough  of  disappointment,  which  induces  me  to  ex- 
claim, “ If  ‘ Protagoras’  is  right  in  his  conclusions,  cither 
physiognomy  or  phrenology  ‘is  a ass,  a idiot,’  or  the 
‘ eye  ’ of  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  grown  defec- 
tive!” I have  clearly  defined  before  my  miud's  eye  that 
pompous,  self-conceited  specimen  of  humanity  painted  by 
the  ready  pen  of  “ Protagoras,”  and,  in  imagination,  l hear 
his  authorative  voice,  “ Oh  ! ah  ! here  ! I want  my  likeness 
taken."  Short,  sharp,  decisive  are  his  commands,  and,  as 
he  gives  utterance  to  his  wishes,  I read  in  that  countenance, 
“ No  surrender ! I intend  to  be  taken  just  as  I please ; so 
be  good  enough  to  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself.” 

And  shall  1 dare  openly  to  confess  my  possession  of  an 
independent  opinion  with  a caution  as  to  results  staring 
me  in  the  face?  Certainly  not.  “ Love  of  approbation  ” 
would  sound  an  alarm  ; “ self-esteem  " would  fly  into 
rebellion  ; and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  would  be,  that  my 
patron  would  abruptly  close  the  interview  and  acquaintance, 
or  he  would  remain  to  be  photographed  with  an  iron  pre- 
determination that  of  all  men  in  the  world  1 was  the  least 


purity  without  its  fragility,  would  confer  ai 
boon  on  all  photographers  who  work  larger 
nine  by  seven.-’  Now  I think  I can  suggest 
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able  to  do  his  dignified  countenance  justice,  simply  because 
I had  a notion  of  uiy  owu,  and  that  notion  would  prevent 
me  from  acting  upon  superior  instruction.  No,  no,  Mr. 
“Protagoras;”  emphatically  no!  I sincerely  admire  your 
rules,  but  their  practical  application,  as  you  recommend  it. 
is  a mistake  ; and  should  any  of  your  numerous  readers  feel 
disposed  ‘o  apply  the  indisputable  test  of  experience,  they 
would  soon  find  cause  to  quote  Mr.  Bumble,  and  pronounce 
your  law  of  physiognomy  “ a ass.  a idiot.” 

The  whims,  humours,  and  caprices  of  mankind  have  been 
to  myself  an  interesting  and  a li'b-long  study  : and  the 
budget  of  anecdotes  I could  supply  as  the  results  of  my 
observations  would  fill  a decent-sized  volume.  1 shall, 
however,  trespass  only  on  the  limited  amount  of  space 
needed  for  one  that  bears  on  photograph)’. 

Some  years  ago,  when  glass  positives  ran  rampant,  due 
notice  was  given  me  that  an  old  lady,  who  was  held 
notorious  for  giving  everybody  all  the  ill-will  and  trouble 
her  splenic  nature  could  invent  and  give,  proposed  honour- 
ing me  with  a “sitting,”  and  I was  challenged  to  give 
satisfaction,  or  to  causj  the  old  lady  to  speak  no  good  word 
to  any  third  party  concerning  me.  I at  once  accepted  the 
challenge,  and,  i:i  due  course,  1 not  only  succeeded  in  giving 
my  troublesome  client  the  greatest  of  satisfaction  as  far  as 
her  portrait  was  concerned,  but  the  verdict  passed  on  me  by 
the  old  lady  to  her  astonished  friends  was,  that  among  all 
men  living  I was  the  nicest  young  man  she  ever  met  with. 
A second  powerful  example  presents  itself  to  my  mind, 
which  a few  words  will  describe.  I once  succeeded  in 
“ winding  around  my  finger  ” a naval  bully,  whose  sayings 
and  doings,  if  publicly  known,  would  st rip  him  of  honours 
he  at  this  moment  unworthily  bears.  I wove  a chain  around 
him  which  made  him  pliant  in  my  hands.  Yet  to  others, 
who,  like  myself,  were  subject  to  his  tyrant  rule,  he  con- 
tinued to  play  the  dangerous  bully.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor, 
your  rcadets  would  like  to  know  how  the  acts  of  conjura- 
tion I have  alluded  to  were  performed.  1 reply;  Simply 
by  going  down,  down  into  the  depths  of  human  weaknesses 
in  quest  of  the  weaker  points;  and,  from  a recognition  of 
character,  I was  enabled  to  improvise  means  to  serve  the 
occasion. 

If  we  would  hold  an  influence  over  the  vagaries  and 
caprices  of  our  fellows,  the  golden  rule  to  be  rigorously  ob- 
served is  just  this;  Talk,  and  talk  ; but  let  your  conversation 
point  to  one  goal,  viz., — Men  generally  love  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  themselves.  Make  them  so.  Carefully  avoid 
alloying  the  pleasure  with  a “ I like  this  or  that ;”  and  when 
you  once  sticceed  in  putting  a man  or  woman  in  the  happy 
condition  I havebiicfly  indicated,  act  warily  to  the  end, 
and  the  game  is  your  own,  play  it  as  you  like.  Pope  enters 
exhaustively  into  the  pith  of  my  ideas  on  the  management 
of  fractious  humanity,  in  the  lines  I here  quote  : — 

“ Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 

And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot.” 

"Flattery!  deceit!”  methiuksl  hear  “Protagoras”  exclaim. 
Nay,  “ Protagoras  ;”  “ write  me  down  an  ass  ” if  I err  in  my 
judgment.  “Hover!  Rover!  come,  poo-ar  fellow  ! ” Rover 
comes,  and  is  kicked  for  his  pains.  Such,  in  sooth,  is  that 
world  which  Shakespeare  made  a stage  on  which  his  players 
fretted  ; but  in  these  days  humbugs  play  harlequin  honesty 
that  can  fret,  laugh,  pray,  sing  psalms,  preach  sermons,  give 
alms  ; and  when,  like  the  pharisee  of  old,  they  thank  their 
God  that  they  are  unlike  other  men,  it  is  because  they  gloat 
over  their  superior  cunning,  which  enables  them  to  gain 
that  wealth  from  the  unwary  which  stands  now-a-days 
in  lieu  of  godliness.  “ Masks  and  Facts ! ” Lads,  lasses, 
servants,  masters,  ministers  (political  and  clerical),  kings, 
queens,  princes — all.  in  their  turn,  mask  themselves  with 
flattery.  Flattery  is  an  institution — a recognized  power; 
but  it  is  a power  that  demands  a skilful  application. 
Never  should  it  be  given  in  rude,  rampant  doses,  but  gently, 
judiciously,  and  in  such  formsas  experience alouecan  suggest. 
As  oil  removes  frictional  obstructions  from  revolving  ma- 
chineiy,  be  it  never  so  ponderous,  so  act  small  doses  of 


flattery  when  indirectly  applied  to  remove  the  hindrances 
to  satisfactory  intercourse  and  dealings  between  man  and 
man. 

1 nowconclude  a lengthened  communication  by  expressing 
a hope  that  “ Protagoras  ” will  accept  my  remarks  in  the 
same  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  are  written  ; aud  I further 
trust  that,  in  his  continuation  of  his  clever  and  interesting 
essay  on  “ Masks  aud  Faces,”  he  will  poiut  out  to  his 
readers  the  fact  that,  although  observation  will  do  much 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  an  insight  into  character,  it  needs 
an  inborn  gift  to  enable  one  to  tear  asunder  the  mask  of 
caprice  from  a face  that  continues  to  smile  in  ignorance  of 
its  loss.  With  this  remark,  I subscribe  myself,  yours  faith- 
fully, W.  T.  Bovey. 


THE  GOLDEN  SYRUP  SOLUTION  FOR  WET 
PLATES. 

Sin, — Can  you  till  me  why  I cannot  make  the  syrup 
solution,  suggested  by  Mr.  Robinson,  answer  in  my  practice? 
I invariably  find  two  messes  produced  by  the  use  of  it.  The 
one  is  in  the  form  of  a stain  (not  caused  by  the  want  of 
alcohol,  as  it  flows  very  smoothly)  seemingly  occasioned  by 
the  solution  acting  as  an  intensifier,  and  doing  the  work 
unevenly.  The  moment  the  syrup  is  poured  on,  it  appears 
to  darken  the  film  very  considerably,  but,  as  the  wave  flows 
over  the  plate — let  it  go  ever  so  evenly — it  leaves  markings, 
more  or  less  resembling  in  form  the  outline  assumed  by  the 
wave  in  various  parts  of  the  plate. 

The  second  mess  is  in  the  form  of  deposit — evidently  re- 
duced silver — formed  in  the  course  of  developing,  and  sub- 
sequent re-developing  with  the  same  solution,  and  silver 
added  ; which  deposit  appears  to  be  stuck  so  hard  upon  the 
film  by  the  syrup,  that  no  after  amount  of  washing  will 
remove  it,  and  so  causing  innumerable  spots  all  over  the 
print.  The  only  remedy  I find  for  this  is  a large  amount 
of  acid  in  developer,  and  citric  acid  in  silver  for  re-develop- 
ing. But  the  drawbacks  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  are,  a 
prolonged  exposure,  and  a somewhat  harder  class  of  picture 
than  I admire. 

Can  you  help  me  in  this  matter?  If  so,  I should  feel 
very  thankful,  because  the  system  has  so  many  advantages 
for  out-door  work,  that  I am  very  reluctant  to  give  it  up. 

Perhaps,  if  1 give  my  working  formulae  you  may  be 
better  able  to  suggest  a reason  for  the  failures.  They 
are : — 

Bath. — Forty  grains  to  ounce,  the  bulk  of  it  constantly 
kept  in  such  sunlight  as  we  get ; the  working  bath  being 
filtered  from  this  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to  it  in  the 
evening. 

Collodion. — Rouch’s  and  Mawson’s. 

Developer. — U s u al  1 y — 

Saturated  solution  of  iron  ...  ..  2 ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  13  ounces 

For  intensifying  I use  this  developer  aud  a few  drops  of 
bath  solution  above. 

\ou  see  that  my  chemicals  are  few  and  simple,  and  in  the 
studio,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  at  hand  for  washing 
immediately  after  intensification,  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory. 

It  you  can  help  me  in  your  correspondents’  columns,  you 
will  confer  a benefit  on  your  constant  reader, 

August  3rd,  18G9.  Try  Again. 

[We  are  puzzled  by  one  part  of  our  correspondent’s  letter. 
Why  does  he  use  the  golden  syrup  in  the  studio  at  all,  as 
from  his  letter  he  appears  to  do?  To  come  to  his  difficulties, 
however,  and  aid  him  as  far  as  we  can.  The  markings  pro- 
duced by  the  flow  of  the  syrup  solution  appear  to  be  caused 
by  the  irregular  arrest  of  the  process  of  development.  It 
seems  probable  that  you  apply  the  syrup  before  the  process 
of  development  is  completed,  and  that  you  do  not  drain  off 
the  developer.  In  such  case,  as  the  process  of  development 
is  still  going  forward,  the  slow  and  irregular  flow  of  the 
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syrup  might  cause  irregular  markings.  The  second  diffi 
culty  is  due  to  the  mode  of  working.  You  use  a somewhat 
strong  developer,  and  add  to  it  a portion  of  the  bath  solu- 
tion— a practice  we  never  approve.  For  adding  to  the 
developer  a fresh  and  weaker  solution  of  silver  is  desirable. 
To  add  a portion  of  the  bath  solution  to  a strong  iron 
developer  without  a great  deal  of  acid  is  a plan  which 
certainly  conduces  to  stains  of  reduced  silver.  Instead  of 
the  bath  solution  for  intensifying,  use  a fifteen-grain  solution 
to  each  ounce  of  which  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  have 
been  added. — Ed.] 


Dear  Sir, — Having  read  a great  deal  about  wet  plates 
without  water,  I determined  to  try  the  experiment  the  first 
opportunity.  Having  an  engagement  a few  days  ago  to 
photograph  some  equestrian  portraits,  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  the  golden  syrup  dodge  ; but  judge  o*'  my 
surprise,  on  reaching  home,  to  find  all  the  plates  sineary, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  plates,  just  a kind  of  plate 
that  would  appear  on  developing  and  not  washing  the 
plate.  As  wet  plates  without  water  would  be  a great  boon 
providing  you  could  rely  on  certainty  after  reaching  home, 
I should  feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  who  would  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty.  1 
asked  a friend’s  advice  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
oat-door  photography  ; he  has  also  met  with  the  same 
failure. — Yours  obediently,  P.  M. 

Sydenham,  August  '2nd,  1 809. 

[Take  care  and  drain  the  plate  betore  applying  the  syrup. 
Of  course,  if  the  golden  syrup  is  poured  in  the  middle  of  a 
plate  in  which  the  process  of  development  is  still  going  on, 
stains  are  sure  to  arise.  Sec  answer  to  “Try  Again” 
above. — Ed.] 


^mfftmtgs  of  Societies, 

Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  June,  M. 
Tesseikf,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Communications  were  received  from  MM.  Marion,  Ducos  du 
Ilauron,  and  Constant  Delesserf. 

M.  Marion’s  communication  was  accompanied  by  some  speci- 
mens of  carbon  printing  of  various  tints— black,  grey,  red,  blue, 
&c.  Their  chief  characteristic  was  excessive  softness  and  gra- 
dation of  tone,  proving,  therefore,  that  printing  in  pigments 
was  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  portraiture.  In  seme  of 
the  specimens  the  half-tones  were,  indeed,  somewhat  too 
delicate;  in  all,  the  shadows  were  beautifully  transparent. 

MM.  Jacqukmet  and  Vidal  testified  to  the  good  quality  and 
efficiency  of  M.  Marion’s  gelatinized  carbon  paper,  of  which 
they  had  made  trial,  and  exhibited  pictures  produced  upon  the 
material. 

M.  Vidal  urged  the  members,  one  and  all,  to  try  their  hands 
at  the  carbon  process,  which  they  would  find  exceedingly 
practical  and  straightforward,  although,  as  a matter  of  course, 
some  of  the  manipulations  required  a little  skill  and  experience, 
which  would,  however,  soon  be  acquired.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  case  with  all  known  photographic  processes,  and  one  could 
not  expect  at  the  first  trial  to  obtain  uniformly  perfect  results. 
Many  aro  discouraged  at  the  first  failure,  while  others  are 
fearful  to  begin,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
embark  upon  what  appears  to  them  an  entirely  strange  and 
novel  enterprise.  M.  Vidal  was  convinced  that  progress  would 
bo  made  the  sooner  by  the  adoption  of  carbon  printing  on 
every  hand,  and  thus  securing  an  extended  practical  employ- 
ment of  the  same. 

The  President  thanked  MM.  Marion  and  Vidal  for  their 
co  nmunications. 

The  Secretary  remarked  upon  the  new  heliochromic  pro- 
cess brought  forward  by  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron,  and  exhibited 
some  specimens  ot  printing  by  tho  method,  which  accompanied 
M.  Ducos’s  pamphlet. 

M.  Vidal  made  some  complimentary  remarks  upon  the 
success  ot  M.  Ducos's  investigations,  and  had  no  doubt  that  at 
no  very  distant  period  some  benefit  would  be  derived  from  this 


method  of  painting,  in  which  the  assistcnco  cither  of  crayons 
or  of  brushes  was  unnecessary. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a series  of  specimens  forwardod 
by  M.  A.  de  Constant,  together  with  a communication  explain- 
ing tho  modo  of  printing  hy  means  of  which  tho  diflerent 
pictures  had  been  produced.  M.  Constant  had  laboured 
assiduously  with  a view  of  determining  the  best  mode  of 
positive  printing,  and  tho  specimens  submitted  had  been  pre- 
pared with  a view  of  comparative  examination.  The  different 
negative  processes  at  present  competing  foi  public  favour  were 
likewise  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  M.  de  Constant. 

The  President  thanked  M.  Constant  for  his  interesting 
communication,  and  proposed  that  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
be  postponed  until  tho  1st  September  next. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Banquet  given  to  M.  Poitevin  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Marseilles. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  publishes  the  particulars  o 
a banquet  given  by  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Marseilles  to  M.  Poitevin,  on  the  occasion  of  a short  sojourn 
by  that  gentleman  in  tho  south  of  Franco.  The  entertainment 
of  M.  Poitevin  was  deemed  tin  m ire  opportune  at  tho  present 
moment  from  the  fact  that  tho  carbon  process,  upon  which  that 
gentleman  has  worked  so  long  and  so  successfully,  is  now  on 
tho  point  of  being  universally  adopted  and  vulgarised  ; and  in 
thus  honouring  M.  Poitevin,  the  Marseilles  Photographic 
Society  have  again  marked  their  sense  of  the  importance  of 
that  branch  of  the  art  to  which  their  efforts  have  been  mainly 
directed,  viz.,  tho  production  of  permanent  photographs. 

M.  Te-'Seire,  the  president  on  the  occasion,  in  proposing  tho 
principal  toast,  enumerated  the  manifold  claims  which  their 
guost  had  upon  tho  glory  of  tho  photographic  world,  and  cited 
the  various  discoveries  duo  to  that  eminent  chemist ; he  con- 
cluded by  tendering  M.  Poitevin  tho  dignity  of  honorary 
member  of  tho  Marseilles  Photographic  Society. 

M.  Poitevin  expressed  his  sincere  thanks  for  tho  sympathy 
entertainod  in  his  welfare,  and  was  greatly  moved  by  tho 
kindly  and  flattering  mark  of  friendship  bestowed  upon  him. 

MM.  Vidal  and  Jacquemkt  likewise  made  some  remarks 
suitable  to  tho  occasion,  in  proposing  success  and  progress  of 
tho  art  of  photography,  in  regard  to  which  M.  Poiteviu’s  dis- 
coveries would  always  bo  associated. 

Tho  assembly  was  a most  brilliant  on',  the  company  includ- 
ing the  principal  amateurs  and  professional  photographers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  likewiso  in  my  corresponding  members 
of  tho  Society  resident  in  tho  principal  towns  of  France.  Tho 
proceedings  passed  off  successfully,  and  tho  occasion  will  long 
be  remembered  with  lively  satisfaction  by  all  disciples  of  the 
art  who  assisted  thereat. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  tho  27th  ult.,  at  tho  Free  Public  Library, 
William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  .).  Henderson,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr,  J.  S.  Tyerman  was  elected  a member  of  tho  Association. 

Accounts  were  given  of  the  two  excursions.  Tho  first,  to 
Chirk,  on  the  7th  ult.,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  many  good 
views  woro  taken  there.  Tho  members  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  their  President 
on  that  occasion,  who,  in  addition  to  his  invitation  for  the 
members  to  dine  with  him,  presented  to  each  a print  of  the 
group,  photographed  by  him  at  Chirk.  The  group  was  taken 
on  an  ordinary  collodio-broraide  plate,  and  was  most  successful. 
A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  tho  President. 

Tho  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  complained  of  tho  laxity  of  members 
in  not  conforming  to  tho  Secretary’s  wish  to  make  known  to 
biin  their  intention  or  otherwise  of  going  to  tho  excursions, 
without  which  no  approximate  notion  could  bo  formed  ot  tho 
probable  number  of  the  party  until  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  IIigoin  gavo  an  interesting  accouut  of  tho  Miller’s  Dale 
(Derbyshire)  excursion  on  the  21st  inst. 

Tho  Chairman  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  another  excur- 
sion beforo  the  summer  expired,  but  considered  one  excursion 
during  any  month  as  much  as  business  and  other  engagements 
would  permit  of. 

Mr.  Hughes  advocated  arrangements  being  mndo  by  which 
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t lie  Association  could  visit  different  localities  in  company  with 
tho  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  and  this  idea  was  warm'y  supported 
by  Mr.  Murray  and  others  who  were  connected  with  that  body, 
the  advantages  offered  being  cheapness  and  convenience  of 
transit  ; but  nothing  was  decided  upon. 

The  sweepstakes  tor  the  best  picture  taken  on  the  excursion 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Weaver  last  month  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Higgin,  being  awarded  by  tho  appointed  judges,  Mossrs. 
Hughes  and  Murray.  The  prints  were  afterwards  presented 
for  tho  Society’s  album. 

During  tho  evening  prints  wore  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  T.  13. 
Bauner,  Messrs.  Guyton,  Murray,  Higgin,  Mawdsley,  and 
Henderson,  the  latter  gentleman  also  contributing  some  tine 
prints  of  Californian  scenery  taken  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 


2Lalk  iu  tbe  Stubia. 

An  American  Relief  Fund. — The  formation  of  a relief 
fund  in  connection  with  photography  was  decided  upon  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  tho  National  I’hotographic  Association 
in  tho  United  States.  The  project  which  seemed  to  command 
the  most  favour  in  the  discussions  was  ono  in  principle  resem- 
bling mutual  assurance.  The  especial  plan  in  question  was 
designed  for  relief  in  case  of  death,  tho  representatives  of  the 
deceased  member  of  tho  Association  receiving  from  the 
treasurer  a sum  formed  by  every  surviving  member  contri- 
buting ono  or  two  dollars.  In  an  engineers’society  it  was  stated 
a sum  of  $0  000  (upwards  of  a £1,000)  was  so  contributed 
recently  for  tho  benetit  of  tho  widow  of  a member.  A 
committee  with  a sum  of  $')00  in  hand  was  appointed  to  consider 
tho  matter. 

Patent  Laws. — Mr.  Bright,  on  Monday  night,  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  declined  to  pledge  the  Government  to  bring 
in  a Bill  for  the  amendment  of  Patent  Law  next  session,  and 
Mr.  Maclio  gave  notice  that  in  case  no  action  was  taken  by 
Government,  he  would,  next  session,  propose  a commission  or 
a coinmitteo  of  enquiry  to  examine  tho  subject 

Correcting  Bath. — After  correcting  t lie  bath  by  tho  addi- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash,  nitric  acid  may  be  added  to  an 
appreciable  degreo  without  injury. — .1/.  Herzog,  in  Photo 

Archiv. 

Tanno-Gelatine  in  Developer. — Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  re- 
commends the  following  as  an  excellent  developer  : — “ To  ono 
ounce  of  a warm  ten-grain  solution  of  gelatine  add  three  drops 
of  a fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  ; shake  well  until  re-dis- 
solved, when  add  one  drop  of  ordinary  iron  developer,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  To  keep  the  gelatine,  add  a few  drops  of  formic 
acid." 

Blistering  of  Albuminized  Paper. — A correspondent  of 
tho  Philadelphia  Photographer  says  : — “ To  prevent  the  blister- 
ing of  albumen  prints  I use  cone,  sulph.  ether  in  tho  hypo 
fixing  solution  (about  a quarter  ounco  of  ether  to  twenty  ounces 
of  solution). 

Photographic  Bank  Notes.— A sharper  iu  New  York  has 
been  advertising  to  sell  “exact  copies  of  U.  S.  Treasury  notes 
at  the  rate  of  $1000  worth  for  $80,’’  &c.  He  suppliod  photo- 
graphic “ copies  ” to  the  would-bo  speculators  in  counterfoils. 

Carbon  Printing. — A paragraph  has  been  going  tho  round 
of  the  press  to  tho  following  effect : — "Her  Majesty  has  com- 
manded Mr.  Woodward,  the  royal  librarian,  to  edit  a series  of 
exterior  and  interior  views  of  Windsor  Castle,  together  with 
descriptive  text.  Thoso  views,  which  will  include  several  of 
the  private  apartments,  aro  from  tho  photographs,  printed  in 
permanent  colours  by  a new  procoss.  The  volume  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Moxon.”  Wo  presumo  that  carbon  printing 
is  meant. 

Extensive  Enlarging. — Tho  Editor  of  tho  Philadelphia 
Photographer  mentions  a recent  visit  to  a solar  printing  estab- 
lishment in  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  evident  an  enormous 
business  is  done.  He  says:— “A  very  curious  sight  may  bo 
seen  any  clear  day.  Two  rows  (nine  each)  of  giant  instru- 
ments, with  upturned  faces,  may  bo  seen  silently  but  surely 
doiDg  their  work,  and  the  busy  operatives  moving  among  thorn 
here  and  there  continually,  adjusting  and  fixing  them  properly. 
The  sight  is  a novel  one.  Mr.  Moore,  the  principal,  is  continu- 
ally driven  with  work,  and  his  results  are  excellent.” 

The  Eclipse. — The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  this 
month,  invisible  in  this  country,  but  visible  iu  some  parts  of 
America,  will  be  photographed  by  various  of  our  friends  iu  tho 


United  States.  Dr.  Curtis  and  a corps  of  assistants  from  the 
Washington  Observato  y have  been  somo  at  Dcs  Moines,  a 
favourable  site  for  observation,  and  have  been  practising  astro- 
nomical photography.  Prof.  Morton  has  organized  a triple 
party  under  1 ho  auspices  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  and 
has  secured  the  High  School  Equatorial  of  six-inch  aperture 
and  ten  feet  focal  length.  Tho  party  will  consist  of  tho  follow- 
ing gentlemen Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia;  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer,  Lehigh  University,  Bethle- 
hem ; Prof.  C.  F.  Himes,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  Mr.  E. 
L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  New  York  ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Baker.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  O.  II.  Willard,  Mr.  Ma- 
hony,  Mr.  II.  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  J.  Zentmayer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Browne, 
Mr.  E.  Moelling,  Mr.  O.  II.  Kendall.  Mr.  James  Cremer,  Mr. 
W.  II.  Rhoads,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  will  constitute  tho 
photographic  portion  of  tho  party,  allowing  five  operators  in  all 
to  each  instrument,  who  will  proceed  for  work  to  Burlington, 
Iona. 

Uniformity  of  Size  in  Photographic  Apparatus,  etc. — 
Dr.  Vogel  says:— “An  interesting  request  is  at  present  before 
our  Society.  Wo  are  asked  to  lend  our  influence  to  bring  about 
a uniform  measure  of  cameras,  copying  frames,  plates,  etc.,  etc. 
And  such  an  agreement  would  indeed  bo  a great  blessing.  It 
is  very  troublesome  at  present  to  convert  tho  different  English 
measures  to  our  own  standard,  and  vice  versa.” 

Reversed  N eoatives. — In  Albert’s  printing  procoss  re- 
versed negatives  aro  necessary.  Dr.  Vogel  says  : — “ Albert 
himself  proposed  the  employment  of  glass  prisms,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  perfect  prisms,  and  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  the 
well-known  inventor  of  the  aplanatic  lens,  recommends,  in 
place  of  the  prism,  a silvered  mirror.  It  is  not  so  very  difficult 
to  make  these  perfectly  plane.  Tho  silvered  side,  and  not  the 
glass  side,  is  used  ; and  this  is  easily  kept  bright  by  means  of 
a velvet  brush.  These  mirrors,  to  the  size  of  six  inches,  have 
been  made  by  Steinheil.  They  are  not  only  much  cheaper 
than  prisms,  but  absorb  also  much  less  light.” 

Test  for  Prussic  Acid. — Professor  Schonbein  describes  a 
reagent  discovered  by  himself,  and  delicate  enough  to  bring  out 
to  view  even  the  millionth  part  of  a drop,  whether  diluted  with 
water  or  vaporized  in  the  air,  a circumstance  affording  a n6w 
proof  of  the  incalculable  divisibility  of  matter.  Tho  test-paper 
was  of  the  kind  called  liltering-paper,  and  was  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  three  grammes  of  guaiacum  resin  in  hundred  grammes 
of  alcohol.  To  use  it.  a solution  of  ten  deci-gramraes  of 
sulphate  of  copper  iu  fifty  grammes  of  distilled  water  should  bo 
made,  and  the  paper,  which  is  white,  cut  into  narrow  slips. 
One  of  the  latter  being  wetted  with  the  solution,  it  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  miiiute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
dissolved  in  water,  and  suspended  in  the  air  ; tho  paper  will 
then  instantly  turn  blue.  Dr.  Scouttetenn  remarks  that  these 
slips  of  paper  will  be  useful  in  examining  the  quality  of  the 
medicinal  waters  or  syrups  containing  a very  small  quantity  of 
the  acid.  The  paper  need  only  be  placed  on  the  unstoppered 
neck  of  tho  phial  containing  the  medicine,  and  tho  blue  colour 
will  at  once  becomo  visible. — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

Behaviour  of  some  Double  Cyanides  towards  Am- 
moniacal  Solution  of  Silver. — The  same  journal  gives 
tho  following  by  M.  Weith.  With  the  view  of  separating  the 
cyanogen  from  ferrocyanide  of  silver  by  means  of  peroxide  of 
mercury,  according  to  a plan  published  by  Professor  Rose,  the 
author  of  this  paper  found  that  this  decomposition  only  takes 
place  very  incompletely  and  slowly.  The  same  was  observed 
when  it  was  tried  to  decompose  the  aforesaid  ferrocyanide  by 
means  of  hydrate  of  potassa.  Tho  decomposition  is,  however, 
very  readily  and  completely  effected  by  boiling  the  ferrocyanide 
of  silver  with  liquid  ammonia  ; in  that  instance,  tho  iron  is 
separated  as  oxide,  while  tho  solution  contains  cyanide  of 
silver  and  cyanido  of  ammonium — 

Cy6FeAg  + 2N  H,  + II30  = FeO  -f  4 AgCy  -f  2N II  ICy . 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  that 
ferrocyanide  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  liquid  ammonia.  This  is 
right  to  a certain  extent ; but  even  in  the  cold,  and  more  so  on 
being  gently  heated,  this  fluid  will  exhibit,  after  filtration,  and 
on  addition  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a more  or 
less  copious  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver.  When  ferro- 
cyanide of  silver  is  mixed  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  instead  of  with  ammonia  only,  and  heat  is 
applied,  the  iron  is  separated  as  oxide  ; while  from  this  solution 
the  whole  quantity  of  cyanogen  may  be  separated  on  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  dilute  nitrij  acid,  as  cyanide  of  silver. 
Ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  behaves  with  ferro- 
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and  terri-cyanides  of  potassium,  with  ferrocyanide  of  iron  (Beilin 
blue),  and  other  similar  compounds  (cohallicyanidc  of  potassium 
inclusive),  in  a similar  manner.  Ferrocyanide  of  copper, 
however,  cannot  be  treated  in  this  manner,  since  the  presence 
of  copper  gives  rise  to  separation  of  silver  in  the  metallic  slate. 
The  subject  matter  of  all  the  other  papers  contained  in  this 
number  has  beeu  treated  iu  our  columns  already. 

Combinations  of  Ammonia  with  Cyanide  of  Silver 
and  SuLPiiocYANiDE  of  Silvek. — The  Chemical  Xe-.ct  con- 
denses from  the  Zeitschrift  far  Chemie  some  remarks  by  M. 
Weith.  The  author  says  that  when  cyanides  in  solution  arc 
treated  with  amraoniacal  solution  of  silver,  a crystalline  com- 
pound of  cyanide  of  silver  and  ammonia,  UNAgNH,,  is  obtained, 
which,  either  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  or  by  being  placed  in 
water,  loses  the  ammonia  ; bat  this  compound  is,  after  all,  the 
author  states,  a true  combination,  and  not  a mixture.  Sulpho- 
evauide  of  silver  and  ammonium,  CNS.Ag.NHj,  is  obtained 
when  sulphide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  warm  and  concentrated 
ammonia.  It  is  a crystalline  solid  body,  which  is  readily  de- 
composed ou  exposure  to  air,  but  which  may  be  heated  up  to 
200°  when  surrounded  by  ammonia  solution. 


lo  Corrjsyou&cuts. 


C.  O. — We  have  obtained  opal  pot-metal  glass  of  Messrs.  Claudet 
and  Houghton  some  time  ago,  but  whether  they  keep  it  now  or  not 
we  cannot  state.  The  American  opal  pot-metal  is  superior  to  any 
we  have  seen  in  this  country,  being  of  a warmer  and  more  creamy 
tint  than  the  English  pot-metal.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  imports  the  article  from  America. 

A.  B. — The  Secretary  of  the  American  National  Photographic 
Association  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  South-west  Corner  of  Seventh  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S. 

Oxonibnsis. — A lens  of  three  and  a quarter  inch  diameter  and 
eight  inches  back  focus  may  easily  give  a somewhat  exaggerated 
effect  to  a head  if  placed  at  only  ten  feet  distance  from  it.  Never- 
theless, much  may  be  done  by  judicious  choice  of  view.  With 
skill,  very  effective  vignette  heads  may  be  produced  with  such  a 
lens  under  such  circumstances.  Of  course,  stopping  down  will 
tend  to  improve  matters. 

Alpha. — We  believe  that  Grisdale’s  washing  machine  is  very  effec- 
tive; unquestionably  one  of  the  best  aids  to  perfect  washing  we 
know. 

W.  I,.  Noverre. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  hearing  from  you 
again.  Thanks.  We  shall  mention  your  experience  as  absence 
of  splitting  in  damp  atmosphere. 

Landscape  Photographer. — You  will  find  several  articles  on 
tents  on  wheels  in  our  Eighth  Volume  (1861).  The  numbers  for 
August  oth  and  19th  contain  descriptions  which  will  most  probably 
meet  your  wishes. 

T.  W. — The  matt  silver  stain  on  your  negative  in  hot  weather  is 
primarily  due  to  two  causes : the  use  of  a homy,  repellent  collo- 
dion, and  the  lapse  of  too  much  time  between  exciting  and  deve- 
loping the  plate.  The  use  of  a less  homy  collodion,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a drop  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounce  of  your  present 
collodion,  or  the  quicker  immersion  of  the  plate  after  coating,  and 
the  lapse  of  ns  little  time  as  possible  between  exciting  and  deve- 
loping, will  aid  you  in  getting  rid  of  the  trouble.  Take  care  to 
wash  your  inner  frames  well  and  frequently,  and  allow  the  plate 
to  rest  on  pieces  of  clean  blotting-paper.  2.  The  lighting  of  your 
figure  is  not  bad.  3.  M.  Adam-Salomon  docs  not  take  card  por- 
•raits.  Ilis  only  size  is  tin  by  eight. 

W stun.  It  is  possible  to  take  a tew  plates  out  of  the  packet  of 
Liverpool  dry  plates  and  close  up  the  packet  again  safely.  2.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  keep  prepared  plates  longer  in  a plate-box  than 
is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  a plate-box  is  not  air-tight ; and  it  is 
desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  dry  plates  from  the  air  as  well 
a<  light.  3.  We  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  time  which 
Liverpool  dry  plates  may  be  kept,  but  believe  that,  with  care,  they 
may  be  kept  three  months. 

R.  P. — You  can  doubtless  obtaina  specimen  of  the  Woodbury  print- 
ing process  by  applying  to  the  Photo-Relief  Printing  Company, 
at  their  works,  Hereford  IIou>c,  Hroinpton. 

M.  V.  D. — We  prefer  u distance  of  three  inches  between  the  stereo 
lenses.  Theoretically,  the  right  distance  is  the  distance  between 
the  human  eyes,  which  is  a trifle  less  than  three  inches.  2.  For 
open-air  lighting,  the  card  you  enclose  is  very  good.  3.  Proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  will  precipitate  the  gold  in  old  toning  baths. 
The  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  to  remove  oxide  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  gold  in  a 
fine  state  of  subdivision,  which,  by  treatment  with  aqua  regia,  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  gold. 


B.  A.  Gilbert. — It  is  difficult,  without  a careful  examination  of 
everything,  to  say  with  certainty  the  cause  of  the  mishap.  So  far 
as  we  cm  judge  from  your  description,  the  plitewas  perhaps 
scarcely  sufficiently  washed  in  the  first  instance.  As  we  have 
before  explained,  to  make  the  operation,  a ripe  old  sample  of  collo- 
diou  is  necessary,  new  samples  often  causing  fogging.  Wc  regret 
to  say  that  wc  do  not  know  of  any  plan  whereby  a plate  which 
fogs,  instead  of  yielding  an  image,  on  applying  the  developer,  can 
be  utilized.  We  fear  that  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  the 
image  at  all  now. 

Blunderer. — If  only  a trace  of  pvrogallie  acid  have  been  added  to 
the  silver  solution,  neutralizing  and  sunning,  or  adding  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  may  restore  the  bath.  If  much  pvrogallie  acid 
were  added,  the  bath  had  better  be  thrown  down  with  the  residues. 
It  will  not  work  as  it  is;  you  will  doubtless  find  it  fog. 

M.  F. — Dr.  Liesegang’e  papyroxyline  is  in  many  respects  a new 
product,  although  paper  pvroxylinc  had  been  made  before.  The 
mode  of  preparing  the  papyroxyline,  and  the  qualities  it  possess*'-, 
c institute,  in  many  respects,  essential  novelty.  Dr.  Liesegang 
has  never  made  any  parade  of  novelty  or  invention,  but  intro- 
duced a good  thing  very  modestly. 

F. — We  have  before  stated  that  we  shall  try  the  process  indue  time. 
You  seem  to  forget  th  it  it  has  not  yet  l>eeu  fully  published,  and 
that  trying  it  with  any  fair  chance  is  as  yet  impossible.  The 
letters  to  which  you  refer,  speaking  of  successful  trial,  are  clearly 
enough  manufactured ; but  that  is  a common  occurrence  in  the 
quarter  in  question. 

D.  L. — We  have  not  had  any  specimens  of  the  process  to  which  you 
refer  sent  tous.  We  have  seen  one  which  we  believe  was  pro- 
duced by  it,  but  we  are  not  certain.  It  was  pretty  good,  but  not 
so  good  as  prints  by  Swan’s  or  Johnson’s  process.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  try  it  yourself. 

C.  T.  W. — The  best  position  for  a studio  is  to  stand  lengthwise  east 
and  west,  the  chief  side-light  being  obtained  from  the  north. 
2.  The  salaries  of  efficient  operators  vary  from  two  to  four  guineas 
weekly,  much  depending  on  circumstances  and  locality.  To  com- 
mence with  one  operator  and  one  printer,  and  possibly  a lad,  would 
be  sufficient  staff.  The  question  of  direct  payment,  or  partial 
direct  payment  and  commission,  is  one  which  entirely  depends  on 
circumstances.  As  a principle,  where  it  can  be  carried  out,  we 
approve  of  it.  3.  You  will  find  some  interesting  particulars  in 
Lake  Price's  Photographic  M imputation,  published  by  Churchill. 

J.  J.  (Belfast). — The  majority  of  the  numbers  of  the  News  for  the 
last  four  years  are  in  print,  but  not  all.  2.  Iron  development 
for  paper  prints  has  been  attempted,  but  not  with  so  much  success 
as  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  development.  4.  Y'ou  will  find  very  many 
articles  on  development  printing  and  solar  camera  printing  in  the 
last  half  dozen  volumes  of  the  News.  A simple  iodide,  developed 
with  gallic  acid,  does  not  give  good  tones.  A mixture  of  iodides, 
bromides,  and  clilorides  will  give  you  the  best  results.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  iron  developed  print  to  which  you  refer  was  pro- 
duced on  collodion  and  transferred  to  paper  by  a similar  process  to 
that  described  in  our  first  article  this  week.  5.  Condensed  milk 
is  an  article  prepared  in  Switzerland,  and  sold  in  this  country  by 
grocers  nnd  Italian  warehousmen. 

J.  C.  S. — The  two  Scotch  clergymen  to  whom  you  refer  are  both  big, 
stout  men,  but  not  otherwise  especially  alike.  We  presume  that  in 
the  case  to  which  you  refer  an  error  in  labelling  has  been  made, 
from  associating  the  two  men  of  similar  character  and  position  in 
the  mind.  We  will  look  in  the  window  mentioned,  if  opportunity 
serve. 

F.  M.  Y. — Of  the  two  lenses  first  mentioned,  the  single  wide-angle 
lens  is  quicker,  and  gives  a more  brilliant  image  than  the  triple, 
but,  not  giving  straight  marginal  lines,  would  not  be  better  for 
copying.  For  pure  landscape  work  it  would  be  preferable.  2.  The 
stereo  lenses  you  mention  arc  most  excellent,  and  cover  the  plate 
well  to  the  margin.  Tho  last  lens  about  which  you  inquire  is  a 
good  but  slow  lens.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  with  the 
Liverpool  dry  plates. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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ON  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

Part  I. — Carbon  Processes. 

Tue  fitness  of  ivory  for  securing  beautiful  effects  in  minia- 
ture painting  has  been  universally  recognized,  and,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  photography,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  sun  pictures  on  ivory  to  form  a basis  for  the  work 
of  the  painter,  and  so  secure  the  truth  of  photography  with 
the  beauty  of  an  ivory  miniature.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  attempts  were  made  in  this  direction.  The 
instructions  were,  that  the  tablet  of  ivory  should  first  be 
immersed  in  nitrate  of  silver,  then  blackened  by  light,  and 
next  treated  like  a Daguerreotype  plate.  We  never  tried 
the  process,  but  it  always  struck  us  as  a very  unpromising 
one.  When  the  processes  of  photographic  printing  on 
paper  were  introduced,  various  methods  of  adapting  the 
same  principle  were  adopted,  for  the  most  part  with  small 
success.  Modes  of  making  aud  using  artificial  ivory  for 
photographic  purposes  wore  devised.  Several  methods  were 
patcutcd,  many  more  were  preserved  as  secrets  ; but,  not- 
withstandiog  this,  a photograph  of  any  kind  on  ivory  was 
rarely  seen,  still  more  rarely  was  a good  one  to  be  met 
with. 

Of  late,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, and,  judging  from  the  enquiries  which  we  have  recently 
received,  the  interest  is  becoming  more  general.  As  wo  have 
at  times  devoted  considerable  attention  and  experiment  to 
the  various  modes  of  producing  photographs  on  ivory,  our 
summary  of  these  modes,  aud  tho  respective  advantages  of 
eicli,  will,  doubtless,  be  of  service  to  our  readers. 

There  are  many  modes  of  producing  photographs  on 
ivory,  but  these  may  be  broadly  classed  as  the  methods  by 
silver  printing;  those  by  iron  printing;  and  those  by 
carbon  printing.  We  shall  take  the  last  first. 

Carbon  Prints  on  Ivory.— As  a photograph  on  ivory  is 
invariably  the  basis  of  further  costly  work  in  the  shape  of 
skilled  miniature  painting,  and  the  finished  portrait  thus 
acquires  a money  value  much  beyond  that  of  ordinary  photo- 
graphs, it  becomes  of  increased  importance  that  absolute 
permanence  should  be  secured  in  tho  imago  which  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  artist’s  work;  and  as,  in  silver  prints,  under  all 
circumstances,  there  is  some  doubt  of  permanency,  and,  in 
relation  to  ivory,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  presently 
advert,  there  is  increased  cause  of  doubt,  the  use  of  a 
permanent  printing  process  becomes  imperatively  desirable, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  the  carbon  process  for  such  a 
purpose. 

There  are  several  modes  in  which  carbon  printing  on  ivory 
may  be  effected  ; but  we  shall  simply  describe  those  which 
we  have  ourselves  attempted  with  success.  The  first  is  Mr. 
Johnson’s  single  transfer  process.  A piece  of  carbon  tissue 
is  sensitized  and  exposed  in  the  usual  way  ; it  is  then  im  - 


mersed  in  a dish  of  cold  water  until  it  begins  to  curl  back- 
wards, as  described  in  our  article  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  new 
process,  in  the  Piiotoqrai>iiic  News,  April  2nd.  The  piece 
of  prepared  ivory  is,  in  fact,  treated  as  the  plate  of  opal 
glass  then  described.  It  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  brought 
into  contact  under  water  with  the  tissue.  The  ivory  with 
the  tissue  in  contact  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  water,  drained, 
and  the  tissue  rubbed  down  with  a broad  eatnel’s-hair  brush 
or  the  “ squegee.”  The  absence  of  air-bubbles,  and  perfect 
contact,  being  secured,  and  superfluous  moisture  removed 
with  blotting-paper,  the  tablet  is  placed  away  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  dry  enough  for  development.  It 
is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  water  too  hot  in  developing, 
as  the  ivory  is  apt  to  curl,  and  swell,  and  become  rough 
under  the  action  of  hot  water.  When  the  development  and 
washing  are  complete,  the  image  will  be  found  adhering 
perfectly  to  the  ivory,  without  risk  of  chipping  or  peeling 
of  any  kind.  The  surface  will  receive  water  colours  kindly  ; 
but  working  upon  the  picture  will  be  still  more  pleasant  if 
it  be  treated  with  “ Newman’s  preparation.” 

So  far  so  good.  But  there  are  two  drawbacks  to  be  stated, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  to  us,  at  tho  outset,  a startling 
one.  We  had  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  this  process 
to  ivory  printing,  and  had  carried  out  the  operations  wo 
have  described,  and  obtained  a fiuo  image,  with  which,  as 
wo  examined  it  by  yellow  light,  wo  wore  fully  satisfied. 
But  when  we  brought  it  into  daylight  we  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  quite  yellow  in  the  lights.  Tho  affinity 
between  the  ivory  and  the  chromic  acid  was  such  that  tho 
former  had  acquired  a brilliant  yellow  dye,  which  no  amount 
of  washing  was  sufficient  to  remove.  A chloride  of  lime 
bath  would  probably  remove  this  tint,  but  it  would  also 
restore  the  solubility  of  the  compound  of  gelatine,  pigment, 
and  oxide  of  chromium  which  formed  the  image,  and  risk 
the  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  picture,  and 
hence  we  did  not  try  it.  On  conferring  with  Mr.  Johnson, 
he  expressed  a conviction  that  the  colouration  was  due  to 
the  free  chromic  acid,  and  suggested  that  the  addition  to 
the  water  of  a little  ammonia,  to  neutralize  the  chromic  acid 
as  it  was  dissolved  out  of  the  tissue,  would  prevent  tho 
yellow  colouration  of  tho  ivory.  This  we  have  tried  with 
nearly  complete  success.  On  repeating  the  experiment  with 
water  containing  about  a couple  of  drachms  of  strong  liquid 
ammonia  to  half  a pint  of  water,  we  found  the  ivory  very 
slightly  indeed  tinted  with  yellow,  and  after  thorough  wash- 
ing the  tint  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  presence  of  a 
yellow  tint  in  any  degree  is,  of  course,  very  objectionable, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  care,  and  the  free  use  of 
ammonia,  or  possibly  by  sensitizing  with  a neutral  double 
chromate  of  potash  and  ammonia  in  the  first  instance,  all 
risk  of  colouration  might  be  removed.  On  this  point  wo 
shall  probably  have  more  to  say  shortly. 

Tho  second  drawback  is  a simple  one,  and  may  be  ovci- 
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come.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  all  single  transferred 
carbon  prints  are  reversed  unless  they  have  been  printed 
from  reversed  negatives.  If  the  negatives  are  produced 
with  a special  intention  to  the  printing  of  the  image  on 
ivory,  they  may  be  taken  through  the  glass,  and  so  reversed 
in  the  camera ; or,  if  not,  they  may  be  transferred  for  the 
purpose  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods.  If  neither  re- 
versed nor  transferred  negatives  are  available,  a reversed 
ivory  picture  must  result,  or  this  process  must  be  given  up 
for  the  next  to  be  described. 

The  second  carbon  process  on  ivory  does  not  possess  either 
of  the  drawbacks  just  named.  Being  a double  transfer  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  print  is  developed  and  washed  before  being 
placed  on  its  final  resting  place,  the  ivory  is  preserved 
from  all  contact  with  either  bichromate  or  other  chemicals, 
whilst,  of  necessity,  the  image  is  by  the  double  operation 
placed  in  its  proper  non-reversed  position  on  the  prepared 
surface.  In  this  case  we  have  practically  adopted  Swan’s 
process.  A piece  of  tissue  is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  floating  on  a bichromate  solution,  and  exposed  ; it  is 
then  mounted  upon  paper  by  means  of  the  india-rubber 
varnish,  developed,  washed,  and  dried.  It  is  then  coated 
with  a warm,  thin  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  gelatine  and  four  or  five  drops  of  glycerine 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  carefully  cleared  and  strained.  It  is 
better  to  allow  this  coating  to  dry.  The  prepared  ivory 
should  have  a perfectly  clean  surface  over  which  water  will 
flow  freely,  without  any  trace  of  grease  being  present.  If 
any  greasy  repulsion  of  the  water  be  seen,  the  surface  should 
be  rubbed  with  alcohol  and  a little  clean  cotton  wool  to  re- 
move the  grease.  When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  surface  is 
quite  clean,  the  ivory  is  dipped  into  a solution  of  alum,  and 
the  print  is  immersed  at  the  same  time,  and  quickly,  with- 
out allowing  time  for  the  latter  to  soak ; the  two  surfaces 
are  brought  into  contact,  drained,  and  the  print  rubbed 
down  well  with  the  “ squegee  ” or  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If 
the  india-rubber  varnished  paper  upon  which  the  image 
was  developed  be  thin  and  pliant,  adhesion  can  be  seenred 
by  rubbing  down  in  this  way  alone  ; but  we  prefer  to  place 
the  ivory  with  the  transferred  print  between  two  pieces  of 
elastic  felt,  and  pass  them  through  a rolling-press,  which 
makes  the  adhesion  perfect.  It  only  remains,  after  the  gela- 
tine— by  which  the  mounting  or  transfer  is  effected — is  per- 
fectly desiccate!,  to  treat  the  india-rubber  varnished  paper 
at  the  back  with  india-rubber,  and  remove  the  paper.  The 
print  is  then  complete. 

We  have  described  the  method  of  transfer  to  the  ivory 
which  we  have  found  safe  and  certain  ; but,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, a simpler  plan  can  be  pursued  with  advantage. 
The  developed  print,  whilst  still  wet,  may  be  applied  to  the 
ivory  surface,  and  rubbed  gently  down  ; it  will,  if  rightly 
managed,  adhere  perfectly  without  the  further  aid  of  gela- 
tine. Two  conditions  are,  however,  necessary  to  success  in 
this  case  : one  is,  that  the  image  shall  contain  very  little 
gelatine  and  be  very  slightly  in  relief ; and  the  second,  that 
the  india-rubber  treated  paper  be  very  thin,  so  as  to  permit 
the  image,  with  its  slightly  varying  degrees  of  relief,  to  be 
pressed  gently  into  firm  contact  with  the  ivory  surface. 

There  are  a few  general  hints  in  relation  to  carbon  prints 
on  ivory  which  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  since  the  photograph  is  always  in- 
tended as  the  basis  of  a delicate  and  brilliant  water-colour 
miniature,  especial  care  must  be  taken  against  over-printing. 
A delicate,  light,  soft  impression,  with  sufficiently  well- 
marked  detail  to  indicate  the  drawing,  is  required  ; black- 
ness in  the  shadow’s  and  muddiuess  in  the  lights  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  Different  artists  prefer  different  tints 
for  working  upon ; but  none  like  pure  black.  A tender 
warm  grey,  or  a delicate  sepia  tint,  will  generally  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  colourist. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  a thin  tissue  with  sufficient  colour 
be  employed.  On  paper  it  is  unimportant  if  the  amount  of 
gelatine  holding  the  colour  be  tolerably  thick  ; but  on  ivory 
the  least  porsible  amount  of  gelatine  to  hold  the  colour  is 


desirable,  as  anything  like  an  appreciable  thickness  of  gela- 
tiue,  giving  distinct  ridges  of  relief  in  the  shadows  of  the 
picture,  is  very  undesirable. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  carbon  process  has  been 
comparatively  little  employed  in  conjunction  with  ivory  ; 
although  we  understand  that  it  has,  in  some  cases,  been  em- 
ployed with  much  satisfaction  and  success;  the  precise 
details  of  the  operations  in  such  cases  are,  however,  unknown 
to  us.  The  methods  we  have  described  we  have  ourselves 
worked  out  experimentally  and  with  a fair  mead  of  success  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  more  than  possible  some  slight  modifica- 
tions might  be  found  desirable  in  extended  practice,  as,  in- 
deed, almost  every  operator  finds  in  relation  to  most  processes. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  results  obtained  by  any  of  our 
readers  working  in  this  direction. 


THE  ACTION  OP  PERMANGANATE  ON  THE 
NITRATE  BATH. 

Tiie  Chemical  News  recently  gave  an  abstract  of  a paper  in 
a foreign  journal  on  the  “ Behaviour  of  Chlorine,  Iodine, 
and  Bromine  towards  a Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potash,’’ 
by  M.  Lindner,  in  which  he  states: — 

“ When,  to  any  solution  containing  a compound  of  iodine 
a drop  of  a dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is 
added,  the  peculiarly  characteristic  colour  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance is  changed  into  brown;  that  is  to  say,  that  iodine  is  set 
free,  and  the  permanganate  reduced,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  original  solution  of  the  iodide  has  an  acid  or  an 
alkaline  reaction,  for.  in  the  former  case,  the  fluid  will  be  clear 
and  transparent,  in  the  latter  turbid.  A neutral  solution  of  a 
bromide  is  not  affected  by  tho  permanganate,  neither  is  an  alka- 
line solution  ; but  if  tho  solution  of  the  bromide  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  the  reaction,  on  addition  of  the  permanganate, 
takes  placo  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  iodide  solution.  A 
solution  of  a chloride  is  never,  under  any  conditions,  acted 
upon  by  the  permauganate.  The  author  states  that,  even 
when  solutions  of  iodides  or  bromides  are  so  dilute  as  hardly 
to  bo  detected  by  nitrate  of  silvor,  the  permanganate  nover  fails 
to  detect  the  prosonco  of  them,  but  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
distinguish  between  iodine  and  bromine,  for  which  purpose  the 
specially -distinguishing  re-agents  for  these  two  halogens  have 
to  be  applied.” 

With  a view  to  test  the  results  of  this  reaction  on  iodide 
of  silver  in  the  nitrate  bath,  Mr.  Spiller  undertook  a series 
of  experiments,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  on  add- 
ing permanganate  to  a bath  containing  iodide,  iodate  of 
silver  is  formed.  The  characteristics  of  this  silver  salt 
have  not  been  investigated  ; but,  as  an  oxygen  compound, 
it  may  be  expected  to  check  any  tendency  to  fogging.  Mr. 
Spiller  favours  us  with  the  results  as  follows  : — 

“ Mv  Dear  Sir, — I have  been  making  some  further  experi- 
ments upon  tho  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  attack  of 
iodides  by  permanganate  of  potash,  and  hesitate  in  believing 
that  iodine  will  be  expellod  from  neutral  solutions.  The 
following  experiment  seems  conclusive  on  this  point. 

Tho  atomic  weights  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  permanganate 
of  potash  being  nearly  identical,  I weighed  out  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  two  salts,  and  studied  their  behaviour  when 
brought  into  contact  through  the  medium  of  water.  The 
rosult  was,  that  no  iodine  was  liberated  oven  upon  warming  the 
mixed  solutions  ; much  brown  oxide  of  manganese  was  precipi- 
tated, but  the  iodine  itsolf  appears  to  pass  into  the  form  of 
iodate,  and  is  then  secured  from  further  change  until  an  acid 
is  added,  when  the  well-known  reaction  of  iodic  acid  upon 
hydriodic  acid  occurs,  and  tho  element  is  eliminated  with 
formation  of  water,  thus : 

I05  + 5 III  = I6  + 6HO. 

If,  however,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  the  permanganate  without  addition  of  acid,  much 
caustic  alkali  is  liberated,  and  the  iodate  of  potash  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  reaction 

2 (KO,  Mn207)  + KI  = KO,  I05  + 2K0  + 4 Mn02 

“ In  order  to  simplify  the  expression  of  this  change,  I have 
intentionally  omitted  from  tho  formula  the  water  which  would 
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be  required  for  the  hydration  of  the  potash.  The  result  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  production  of  iodate,  for  I have  added  nitrate 
of  silvor  and  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  after  filtering  oft'  the 
binoxido  of  manganese,  and  obtained  a white  precipitate  of 
iodate  of  silver  which  is  freely  soluble  in  ammonia.  I conceive 
that  this  chemical  reaction  may  bo  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
event  of  its  being  desired  to  prepare  iodate  of  silver,  for  tho 
purpose  of  studying  its  effects  upon  the  bath.  Taking  two 
parts  by  weight  of  the  re-crystallized  permanganate,  and  add- 
ing gradually  one  part  (or  thereabouts)  of  iodide  of  potassium 
until  tho  red  colour  of  the  solution  is  discharged,  filtering  the 
solution,  then  adding  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  gives  the  pure  iodate,  which  may  be  easily  washed  with 
hot  water  by  decantation. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“August  2nd,  1869.  John  Spiller.” 


Critical  Itotircs. 

PIIOTO-CRAYON  PORTRAITS.  By  Saroxy  and  Co., 

Scarborough. 

The  time-worn  adage,  “ practice  makes  perfect,”  is  admi- 
rably illustrated  in  the  photo-crayon  portraits  now  pro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Co.  Fine  as  were  the  early 
specimens  we  saw,  they  are  far  transcended  by  later  re- 
sults, and  amongst  the  examples  now  before  us  there  are 
some  of  the  most  charmingly  perfect  and  picturesque 
effects  we  have  ever  seen  in  photographic  portraiture. 
One  picture  especially  pleases  us.  It  is  that  of  a lady, 
the  face  in  profile.  A black  lace  mantilla  mingles  with 
the  head-dress,  and  descends  on  to  the  shoulders  in  grace- 
ful, negligent  folds.  The  modelling  of  the  face  is  marvel- 
lously perfect,  so  full  of  delicacy,  yet  so  round  and  vigor- 
ous. The  tone — and  it  is  in  the  technical  excellences  of 
this  kind  that  the  progress  is  most  apparent — is  singularly 
pleasing,  and  of  a quality  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  pro- 
duced in  transparent  positives  on  glass : it  is  of  a very 
deep,  rich,  sepia  tint,  approaching  a warm  purple-black  in 
the  darkest  shadows,  the  warmth  and  transparency  giving 
great  value  to  the  picture.  Some  other  examples  are  of 
an  intense  but  slightly  warm  black,  altogether  removed 
from  the  cold  black  inclining  to  grey  commonly  seen  in 
glass  transparencies. 

As  we  examine  these  specimens,  we  are  struck  with  the 
fallacy  of  one  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  photo-crayon.  It  was  intimated  by  a 
gentleman  at  a recent  meeting  that  an  incongruity 
existed  between  the  delicate  continuous  gradation  of 
the  photograph  and  the  mechanical  gradation  of  hatched 
chalk  vignetting.  On  a hasty  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  this  argument  appears  to  possess 
some  weight ; but  we  are  satisfied  that  such  an  objec- 
tion could  not  result  from  a careful  examination  of  a 
few  good  specimens  of  the  work.  Even  without  such  exa- 
mination, the  objection  might  easily  be  answered  by  citing 
art  precedents.  In  the  mixed  style  of  engraving  now- 
prevalent,  it  is  customary  to  secure  in  faces  and  other  im- 
portant parts  of  a picture  the  finest  gradation  it  is  possible 
to  produce  by  mezzotint  or  stipple  treatment,  obtaining  an 
effect  akin  to  continuous  gradation ; w’hilst  the  draperies 
and  other  less  important  parts  are  treated  broadly  w-ith 
bold,  rough  gradations.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  styles 
of  water-colour  portraiture  to  lavish  the  utmost  skill  and 
care  in  securing  soft  and  delicate  gradations  in  the  flesh, 
whilst  the  drapery  is  managed  sketchily,  not  unfrequently 
in  crayons.  In  pastel-painting  it  is  customary  to  secure 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  continuous  gradation  by 
blending  the  crayon  tints  with  the  stump,  w-hilst  the 
draperies  and  vignette  effects  are  secured  by  means  of  the 
boldest  hatching.  But,  putting  these  precedents  aside,  the 
fact  is,  the  incongruity  in  question  need  never  be  apparent, 
and  in  good  examples  of  photo-cravon  work  practically 
ceases  to  exist,  as  may  be  seen  on  examination,  and 
a3  we  can  make  apparent  by  explanation.  In  a good 


photo-crayon  transparency  there  are  no  crude  masses 
of  black  shadow  rendered  by  dense  opaque  deposit ; 
all  parts  of  the  image  are  in  their  degree  transparent. 
If  they  were  laid  on  a piece  of  paper  on  which  a chequered 
or  a diaper  pattern  had  been  printed,  they  would  show 
this  pattern  throughout : it  would  be  quite  apparent  in  the 
lights,  and  more  or  less  so  through  all  the  gradations  of 
half-tone  and  shadow.  If  they  were  laid  on  canvas  they 
w-ould  produce  the  effect  of  delicate  paintings  on  canvas ; 
and  when  they  are  laid  on  crayon  paper  they  resemble 
drawings  on  crayon  paper.  The  white  paper  forms  as 
essential  a part  of  the  picture  as  the  dark  photographic 
deposit  on  the  glass,  and  whatever  the  character  of  the 
white  surface,  the  picture  must  partake  of  that  character. 
If  it  have  a smooth  surface,  which  can  be  pressed  up  to 
secure  continuous  contact  with  the  image  on  the  glass,  it 
will  secure  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  photographic  con- 
tinuous gradation  ; but  if  the  surface  of  the  paper  be  rough 
and  granulated,  it  can  only  have  a broken  and  irregular  con- 
tact with  the  image  on  the  glass,  and  the  gradation  through- 
out w-ill  have  the  character,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
the  broken  gradation  of  a chalk  drawing  on  crayon  paper. 
This  will  be  the  case  before  any  chalk  touches  or  hatching 
of  any  kind  are  added  ; hence,  when  the  hatched  vignetting 
is  added,  there  is  no  such  incongruity  as  that  which  has 
been  suggested.  The  result  rather  resembles,  throughout, 
a very  fine  and  highly  finished  crayon  portrait,  of  photo- 
graphic truthfulness,  delicately  and  softly  worked  in  the 
face,  boldly  and  sketchily  finished  in  the  background ; and 
this  effect  is  so  perfectly  of  the  character  we  have  indicated, 
that  it  utterly  deceives  artists  when  the  finished  result  is 
placed  before  them  w-ithout  explanation  of  the  means. 
“ This  is  not  photography ; it  is  the  work  of  a very  skilful 
artist,”  exclaimed  an  ivory  miniature  painter  and  accom- 
plished art  student,  to  whom  wre  showed  some  examples. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  no  incongruity  of  effect  whatever, 
but  a degree  of  delicacy  and  finish  not  to  be  attained  by 
any  other  photographic  process  that  we  know-  of,  even  by 
expenditure  of  ten  times  the  skill  and  labour.  The  more 
we  examine  good  specimens,  the  better  wre  are  satisfied 
with  their  many  beauties,  and  the  more  satisfied  we  are 
that  they  will  please  the  public  and  pay  the  photographer. 

PHOTOGRAPH  IE  AU  CHARBON.  Par  M.  Leon 
Vidal.  (Paris : Lieber,  Rue  de  Seine.) 

This  is  a valuable  resume  of  the  various  carbon  processes, 
carefully  compiled  by  Monsieur  Vidal,  the  able  Secretary 
of  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society.  In  many  instances 
the  author  has  done  us  the  honour  to  make  use  of  our  work 
on  Printing  in  Pigments,  in  all  instances  with  full  and 
complimentary  acknowdedgment. 


THE  SILVER  SUNBEAM : A Practical  and  Theoretical 
Text-Book  on  Sun  Drawing  and  Sun  Printing.  By  ,1. 
Towler,  M.D.  Sixth  Edition.  (New  York:  Joseph  II. 
Ladd  ; London  : Trubner  and  Co.) 

W E have  before  so  fully  expressed  our  very  high  opinion 
of  the  value  and  excellence  of  Professor  Towler’s  photo- 
graphic text-book,  that  we  need  here  only  chronicle  the 
advent  of  a sixth  edition,  which  contains  several  extra 
chapters,  chiefly  devoted  to  novelties  or  important  points 
not  found  in  previous  editions. 

MAWSON  AND  SWAN'S  BOOK  OF  CHEMICAL 
LABELS.  (Newcastle-on-Tyne  : Mawson  and  Swan.) 

The  utility  of  a series  of  plainly-printed  and  ready- 
gumned  labels  does  not  require  enforcing.  Mawson  and 
Swan  have  here  provided  a very  complete  set  of  labels, 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  photographer  as  well  as 
the  chemist.  The  new  chemical  nomenclature  is  adopted, 
but  is  also  duplicated  on  the  same  label  with  the  old  form, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  yet  rendered 
themselves  familiar  with  the  new  terminology. 
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MORE  LIGHT : A Dream  in  Science.  (London : 

Wyman  and  Sons.) 

A ehapsodt  by  an  amiable  and  intelligent  enthusiast,  who 
gives  his  conjectures  of  the  cosmic  system  a3  the  revelations 
of  a dream. 


THE  GOLDEN  SYRUP  SOLUTION  FOR  WET 
PLATES. 

BT  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

I suppose  that  some  failures  must  inevitably  follow  the 
advent  of  any  new  process  or  new  operation  proposed  to 
photographers,  however  simple  and  certain  it  may  appear. 
1 suppose,  also,  the  originator  of  any  mode  of  working  does 
not  of  necessity  meet  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  those  who,  even  with  the  utmost  honesty 
and  apparent  care,  follow  his  instructions.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  trying  the  preservative  for  wet  plates  your  corre- 
spondents “ Try  Again  ” and  “ P.  M.”  have  succeeded  in 
meeting  with  that  which  I have  sought  for  in  vain  ever 
since  I made  the  first  experiment — failure.  I have  used  the 
process  extensively  this  summer  on  sixteen  by  thirteen 
plates,  both  in  this  neighbourhood  and  at  a distance  from 
home;  I have  employed  the  commonest  treacle  as  well  as 
the  best  golden  syrup  ; I have  kept  the  plates  between 
developing  and  finishing  three  days ; I have  poured  the 
syrup  on  the  plate  immediately  after,  and  also  a long  time 
after,  the  developer  has  been  applied  ; and,  because  I want 
to  find  any  failures  there  may  be  in  the  process,  I meet  with 
what  (in  an  experimental  sense)  might  be  called  the  most 
annoying  success:  the  plates  never  have  any  fault  that  can 
be  charged  to  the  syrup. 

I have  never  dreamed,  however,  of  pouring  the  syrup  on 
the  middle  of  the  plate,  as  “ P.  M.”  ha3  evidently  done,  or  I 
should  probably  hare  met  with  the  same  marks  and  stains. 
In  one  instance  I have  heard  of  the  deposit  mentioned  by 
“Try  Again,”  and  which  seriously  damaged  some  negatives. 
In  my  own  practice  I always  found  this  deposit,  when  it 
occurred,  wash  off.  However,  in  the  still  simpler  mode  of 
working  I now  employ,  this  deposit  never  appears.  The 
deposit  only  occur*  when  the  negative  is  intensified  before 
the  syrup  is  applied.  I now  find  it  much  better  in  all 
Tespects  to  intensify  at  home,  and  therefore  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  syrup. 

“ Try  Again  ” will  find  that  the  stains  he  sees  when  be 
applies  the  syrup  are  only  apparent ; this  apparent  darken- 
ing of  the  film  in  ridges  is  simply  the  effect  of  different 
thicknesses  of  the  syrup,  as  it  runs  on  rather  greasily  at  first. 
Even  now,  after  much  practice,  I can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
that  the  film  is  not  stained  at  times  as  1 apply  the  syrup ; but 
the  negatives  always  come  out  quite  clean  after  the  subse- 
quent washing. 

Perhaps  a re-statement  of  the  process  may  be  o?  use  to 
some  readers  of  the  News,  especially  as  the  method  I now 
use  is  much  simpler,  with  less  chance  of  failure  than  as  first 
proposed. 

The  only  chemicals  necessary  to  take  into  the  field  are  : ! 
the  silver  bath,  collodion,  iron  developer,  and  syrup.  Of  the  I 
three  first  I need  say  nothing  ; every  photographer  knows  ! 
how  to  make  a negative  bath,  whether  he  uses  nitrate  of 
silver  hermetically  sealed  in  glass  tubes,  at  a high  price, 
strongly  recommended  to  tyros,  or  the  quite  as  efficient,  and,  j 
probably,  the  same,  silver  at  three  shillings  and  fivepence,  1 
commonly  employed  by  more  experienced  hands.  All  com-  1 
mercial  collodions  are  now  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  buy 
a bad  sample  ; the  most  important  thing  to  see  to  now  all 
are  so  good  is,  that  it  ha3  attained  the  right  degree  of  j 
ripeness.  The  iron  developer  I use  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
grains,  without  organic  matter  or  other  restraincr  than  acetic  I 
acid.  The  syrup  is  made  as  follows  : — 


A plate  is  prepared,  exposed,  and  developed  in  the  usual 
way.  When  the  image  is  fully  out,  the  developer  should  be 
poured  oft,  and  the  syrup  poured  on,  after  which  the  plate 
must  be  put  away  in  a light-tight  box.  Tin  or  zinc  boxes 
are  best  when  the  plates  have  to  be  kept  a long  time.  I 
have  kept  preserved  plates  in  a wooden  box  for  three  days 
without  any  detriment.  I have  no  doubt  they  would  keep 
much  longer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I recommend  the  negative  to  be 
developed  only,  not  intensified  ; that  operation  had  better 
be  performed  at  home. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a negative  exposed  for  exactly 
the  right  time  will  yield  better  results  thin  one  over  or 
under-exposed  ; but  with  the  preservative,  as  with  water, 
there  is  some  latitude  of  exposure  allowable.  When  the 
wet  process  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  if  the  plate  is 
under-exposed,  a prolonged  application  of  the  developer 
will  often  bring  out  sufficient  detail ; when  it  is  over-exposed, 
the  developer  is  washed  off  quickly.  So  with  this  process, 
if  the  exposure  has  been  too  long,  a quick  and  skilful 
application  of  the  syrup  will  save  the  plate.  It  is  a curious 
property  of  golden  syrup  (on  which  this  process  partly 
depends)  to  immediately  arrest  development.  It  does  this 
so  surely  that  if  there  was  the  least  particle  of  the  film 
without  any  deposit  when  the  syrup  was  applied,  it  would 
most  certainly  remain  bare  glass,  however  much  the  nega- 
tive may  be  afterwards  re-developed  or  intensified.  It  is 
impossible  to  fog  it. 

From  the  few  failures  I have  heard  of,  there  appears  to  be 
some  little  difficulty  in  applying  the  syrup.  It  should  be 
poured  over  the  film  in  a freely  flowing  wave,  covering  the 
plate  all  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  just  as  the  developer  is 
applied.  If  the  alcohol  in  the  syrup  does  not  exactly 
balance  the  alcohol  in  the  bath,  the  syrup  will  not  at  first 
take  to  the  surface  of  the  film,  but  will  present  a slightly 
greasy  appearance.  This  is  of  no  consequence  at  all,  but 
the  syrup  must  be  worked  over  the  plate  for  a short  time 
until  it  runs  evenly.  It  should  then  be  poured  off,  and  the  ' 
plate  boxed.  In  my  practice,  I have  taken  no  care  to  pre- 
vent streaks  and  stains,  and  have  never  seen  any,  even  in 
the  most  delicate  sky  and  sea  negatives  ; but  I would  recom- 
mend a beginner  to  take  all  the  care  possible. 

The  negatives  may  be  intensified  and  fixed  at  home  at 
any  convenient  opportunity  within  a few  days  of  their 
bring  taken. 

To  intensify,  wash  the  plate  thoroughly  uuder  a tap  (the 
longer  it  has  been  kept,  the  more  washing  it  will  require)  ; 

Eour  the  intensifier,  either  pyro  or  iron,  over  the  plate  and 
ack  again  into  the  measure  ; now  add  a few  drops  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  aud  carry  the  intensification  to  the 
requisite  degree.  It  will  be  found  that  this  takes  place 
quicker  than  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  that  any  degree 
of  intensity  can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  case.  Wash, 
and  fix  with  hyp". 

I have  entered  minutely  into  the  details  of  this  very 
simple  process,  because  I have  a great  objection  to  suggest- 
ing anything  that  may  mislead  other* ; and  it  is  almost 
as  easy  to  mislead  by  a partial  statement  of  a process  as  by 
a misstatement.  I hope  “ Try  Again  ” and  “ I’.  M.”  will 
really  try  again,  and,  if  they  carefully  follow  the  above 
instiuctions,  I feel  sure  they  will  succeed. 

Tunbridge  JTclls,  August  7th,  18C9. 


Golden  svrup 

Water 

Alcohol 


10  ounces 
10  „ 

6 drachms. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BT  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  VI. — Operators  should  have  “Nous”  about  them. 
When  writing  so  often  about  “operators,”  I wish  to  be 
understood  as  not  merely  meaning  the  lower  class  of  men 
who  assist  in  photographic  portrait  establishments  ; men 
who,  too  frequently,  have  no  other  interest  in  what  they 
do  than  earning  daily  bread  and  cheese  ; men  who  scarcely 
have  even  a glimpse  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  prin- 
ciples of  Science  and  Art  they  assist  in  developing.  These 
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men  are  useful  enough  in  their  humble  way;  though  we 
cannot  do  without  them,  they  are  but  photographic 
labourers,  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  so  to 
speak.  They  relieve  the  higher  skilled  persons  by  doing 
drudgery  ; they  clean  glasses,  wash  and  dry  prints,  and  may 
even  coat  plates  and  varnish  negatives.  It  is  not  this  class 
of  individuals  I dignify  by  the  name  of  “ operators.”  If  I 
knew  a better  term  I would  use  it.  By  it  I mean  the  men 
who  stand  at  the  camera  and  take  the  negatives  ; the  men 
who  perform  the  high  office  of  applying  photography  to 
one  of  its  most  valuable  uses,  that  of  registering,  in  its  own 
inimitable  way,  the  human  face  and  form.  I wish  these 
skilled  individuals  to  be  more  worthy  their  high  vocation. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  I have  said  before,  whether  they 
are  the  proprietors  or  not,  it  is  to  their  duty  I devote  my 
observations.  In  addition  to  their  taking  good  photo- 
graphs and  posing  well,  I have  insisted  that  they  ought  to 
add  the  knowledge  of  rapidly  appreciating  natural  character, 
so  as  to  make  their  work  of  more  value. 

I have  still  more  to  insist  on  : operators  must  have  Nous 
about  them.  Well,  what  is  “Nous?”  “Nous”  is  not  an 
elegant  word,  but  it  is  expressive,  and,  though  slangy,  has 
the  merit  of  being  very  well  understood.  “ Nous  ” is  not 
knowledge,  skill,  or  ability.  A man  may  have  all  these, 
but,  wanting  “ Nous,”  he  will  profit  little  by  their  posses- 
sion. “ Nous  ” is  capacity  to  use  these  in  the  proper 
manner  and  at  the  right  moment;  “Nous”  is  the  quick 
appreciation  of  what  is  required  to  be  done  ; “ Nous  ” 
is  judgment,  shrewdness,  mother-wit,  common  sense.  It  is 
all  these  concentrated — brought  to  a focus — with  a view  to 
immediate  action. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  work  done  in  the  world  to  which 
ample  time  can  be  given  for  thought  and  reflection  as  to 
how  it  can  best  be  accomplished.  There  are  other  kinds 
that  have  to  be  done  on  the  moment,  where  the  quick  eye 
and  ready  hand  have  to  take  action  at  once ; and  few  occu- 
pations are  more  tested  in  this  particular  than  an  operator's 
when  in  the  full  tide  of  business.  Hence  he  must  have 
“ Nous  ” about  him. 

I scarcely  know  in  what  part  of  his  duty  it  is  most 
needed,  seeing  it  is  required  everywhere.  The  operator 
with  “ Nous  ” is  always  at  his  work  in  good  time  in  the 
morning,  to  see  that  all  things  are  prepared  for  the  day’s 
wants.  “ Nous  ” keeps  his  windows  cleaned,  his  camera 
dusted,  his  bath  filtered,  his  collodiou  in  right  order  (neither 
too  old  nor  too  new.)  “ Nous  ” sees  that  he  has  clean 
glasses  ready,  and  plenty  of  developer  mixed.  “ Nous  ” 
keeps  the  inside  of  his  dark  slide  well  varnished,  so  that  the 
silver  solution  shall  not  stain  his  plates.  “ Nous  ” always 
has  a new  bath  ready  in  case  the  old  one  breaks  down. 
“ Nous  ” rarely  doctors  his  bath — in  fact,  he  does  not 
believe  in  doctoring.  “Nous’s”  motto  is,  “ It  is  better  to 
make  a new  bath  than  risk  failure  by  pottering  with  an  old 
one.”  “ Nous  ” has  everything  ready  before  his  sitters 
enter  the  glass  room,  and  has  a pleasant  word  for  them  all. 
lie  is  facetious  with  the  lively,  quiet  with  the  serious,  and 
confident  with  all.  “ Nous  ” seldom  loses  his  temper,  rarely 
keeps  his  customers  waiting,  and  never  quarrels  with  them, 
even  when  they  make  ridiculous  requests.  “ Nous  ” 
values  the  time  of  his  patrons,  and  they  return  the  compli- 
ment by  not  wasting  his.  When  "Nous ’’has  to  give  a 
“ resit,”  he  does  it  with  a good  grace,  and  makes  the  best 
of  it.  “ Nous  ” is  not  above  humouring  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  his  sitters,  so  far  as  he  can  without  compromising 
himself  or  producing  a bad  photograph.  “Nous”  thinks 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  old  maxim,  “ It  is  better  to  fiddle  a 
fool  than  fight  him.”  Although  “ Nous  ” is  often  as  sick, 
as  tired,  and  as  ill  as  other  people,  yet,  knowing  the  sym- 
pathy between  his  sitters  and  himself,  he  wears  a pleasant  face 
when  at  his  work,  and  his  sitters  are  pleasant  accordingly, 
and  give  good  expressions. 

There  is  another  description  of  operator  who  differs  con- 
siderably from  “ Nous.”  1 shall  call  him,  for  the  want  of 
a better  word,  “Moony.”  Everyone  of  experience  must 


know  the  two  types.  Unfortunately,  the  examples  of  the 
“ Moony  ” order  are  the  most  frequent.  I distinguish 
between  " Moony  ” and  “Muff.”  "Muff”  belongs  to  a 
much  lower  grade.  If  “ Muff  ” were  not  so  often  met  with, 
I should  ignore  him  altogether.  “ Muff”  is  an  unmitigated 
and  abominable  nuisance.  I think  the  old-fashioned 
unishment  should  be  revived  in  relation  to  him  ; he  should 
e hung,  drawn,  and  quartered.  I am  not  certain  about  the 
quartering  ; I think  he  should  have  no  quarter.  If  he  have 
any  quarters  at  all,  they  should  not  be  in  a photographic 
studio.  Artemus  Ward  once  met  with  one  of  this  genus, 
and  he  told  him  if  he  (Artemus)  were  his  father,  he  would 
order  his  son’s  funeral  the  next  day,  and  the  corpse  should  be 
ready.  I wish  the  fathers  of  all  Muffs — especially  photo- 
graphic ones — had  an  equally  shrewd  idea  of  the  useful- 
ness of  cemeteries.  I suppose  there  is  a providential  use  for 
“ Muffs  ” and  sloths  and  such  varmint,  but  it  passes  my 
understanding.  I think  all  “ Muffs  ” should  be'  subject  to 
capital  punishment,  and  capital  punishment  it  would  be. 

However,  “Muff”  is  not  my  themo,  so  I shall  dismiss 
him.  It  is  about  “Moony”  I have  to  speak.  “Moony” 
is  better  than  “ Muff,”  but  still  even  he  is  a considerable 
nuisance.  Give  “ Moony  ” time  enough,  and,  in  his  own 
way,  he  can  get  through  his  work.  What  I grumble  at 
“Moony”  for  is,  that  he  is  not  sharp  and  quick.  “ Moony” 
thinks,  when  he  should  act.  I may  be  wrong  there;  I do 
not  consider  “ Moony  ” ever  really  thinks.  Ho  only  thinks 
he  thinks.  That  confused  mental  muddle  he  indulges  in  is 
not  worth  the  name  of  thinking.  “Moony”  poses  his  sitter, 
and  then  remembers  he  has  no  plate  prepared.  “ Moony  ” 
allows  the  sitter  to  remain  with  his  head  in  the  head- 
rest while  he  gets  the  plate  ready.  “ Moony  ” carefully 
takes  the  cap  off  the  lens  and  makes  the  exposure,  previously, 
however,  forgetting  to  draw  up  the  dark  shutter.  “ Moony” 
scrupulously  takes  the  focus,  bu*,  just  before  uncovering  the 
lens,  he  kicks  the  camera-stand.  If  he  does  not  knock  it 
over,  he  at  least  must  re-arrange  and  re-focus.  If  “Moony” 
goes  out  to  take  a view,  he  is  sure  to  forget  something.  It 
may  be  only  the  dipper,  the  inner  frame  of  the  dark  slide, 
or  the  diaphragms ; but  one  time  I knew  him  forget  the 
lens,  and  auother  time  the  nitrate  bath.  If  “ Moony  ” has 
many  plates  to  develop,  he  generally  runs  short  of  develop- 
ing solution,  and  only  discovers  it  when,  plate  in  hand,  he  is 
ready  to  bring  out  the  image.  “ Moony  ” never  has  a stock 
of  clean  plates  ready,  and  often  has  to  rub  out  old  negatives 
while  the  sitter  is  waiting.  “ Moony  ” has  also  a bad  habit 
of  allowing  the  head-rest  to  be  seen  in  his  negatives.  Some- 
times it  shows  as  a black  lump  growing  out  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  ; oftentimes  it  makes  a well-shaped  foot  look  a 
club  foot.  He  will  also  let  it  be  seen  between  the  legs  of  a 
gentleman  standing,  as  if  to  clinch  the  joke  of  the  sitter 
having  a poker  up  his  back,  and  this  the  bottom  end  of  it. 
But  “ Moony  ” is  so  clever  in  dodging  and  “ touching  out  ” 
in  the  negative,  or  on  the  print,  that  such  a trifle  he  takes 
no  note  of. 

“Moony”  has  one  advantage  over  “Nous”:  “Moony” 
is  clever  at  “ dodges.”  This  knowledge  is,  however,  of  more 
use  to  “ Moony  ” than  it  would  be  to  “ Nous.”  If  a nega- 
tive is  too  hard  or  too  weak,  over-exposed  or  under-exposed. 
“ Moony  ” knows  how  to  manage  it,  either  in  the  intensify- 
ing or  the  printing.  “ Moony  ” beats  “Nous”  there. 
Somehow  “ Nous  ” seldom  needs  this  knowledge.  His 
negatives  generally  give  good  prints  without  any  great 
trouble  being  taken  with  them.  It  is  quite  a sight  to  see 
how  “Moony”  will  work  on  an  over-exposed  plate,  for 
example : he  will  pour  over  bichloride  of  mercury,  then  iodide 
of  potassium,  then  ammonia  or  hypo.  If  not  intense  enough, 
he  will  begin  again  with  pyro  and  silver  and  bichloride, 
and  so  on  until  he  thinks  he  has  it  perfect.  He  will  so 
intensify  one  part  and  weaken  another,  that  sometimes  the 
negative  is  nearly  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  properly  exposed 
in  the  first  instance.  It  is  fortunate  that  “ Moony  ” is  able 
to  so  manage  and  dodge  his  negatives — they  so  frequently 
require  it.  Somehow  “ Moony  ” is  apt  to  forget  himself 
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during  exposure,  and  rarely  hits  just  the  proper  number  of 
seconds  required.  Thus  he  has  frequent  need  of  correcting 
the  error  in  the  exposure. 

“ Nous  ” acts  differently.  Prior  to  exposure,  he  observes 
the  light,  and  estimates  its  quality  at  the  moment ; he  also 
observes  the  sitter’s  complexion,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  dress.  “ Nous  ” also  remembers  whether  there  is  a 
diaphragm  in  the  lens,  or  open  aperture.  With  all  these 
things  vividly  present  in  his  mind,  “ Nous  ’ generally 
makes  a safe  approach  to  the  right  exposure.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  fails,  and  his  negative  has  too  much  or  too  little 
exposure.  Under  such  conditions  “ Moony  ” would  stop  to 
ponder  and  consider  how  he  could  rectify  the  error  in  the 
negative ; but  “ Nous,”  having  no  such  dodging  ability, 
simply  rests  content  by  taking  the  negative  once  again.  It 
is  as  well  to  note,  however,  that  before  “ Moony  ” has  quite 
settled  what  he  shall  do,  •'  Nous”  has  taken  another  negative 
with  the  correct  exposure.  The  difference  in  the  practice  of 
the  two  quite  accounts  for  “ Nous  ” not  being  up  to  the 
dodges — seeing  he  rarely  requires  them — and  “ Moony 
being  so  proficient  in  them. 

“ Moony  ’’  is  generally  very  learned  in  the  theory  of  the 
art  and  science,  and  can  talk  about  the  practice.  Somehow 
you  are  generally  disappointed  when  you  see  his  work.  I 
do  not  believe  in  “ Moony  ” much.  “ Nous  ” does  not  talk 
theory,  but  he  generally  understands  it  to  a sufficiently 
serviceable  end.  “ Nous's  ” strength  is  in  sound  practice. 

“ Moony  ” frequently  gives  himself  airs  and  importance, 
and  when  you  find  a good  example — there  are  a few  such — 
people  are  apt  to  have  faith  in  him.  “ Moony  ” is  perfectly 
convinced  of  his  own  consequence  ; the  amount  of  learning 
and  knowledge  he  carries  about  with  him  are  such  that  he 
thinks  it  is  only  common  justice  that  he  should  assert  him- 
self. “ Nous  ” is  not  nearly  so  showy  a personage.  “ Nous  ” 
does  not  care  so  much  about  himself ; it  is  for  his  work  that 
he  is  anxious.  So  that  he  gets  that  well  done,  he  is  satisfied. 
It  would  be  an  amusing  thing  to  watch  “ Nous  ” and 
“ Moony  ” through  a whole  day,  and  to  observe  the  greater 
quantity  of  work  done  by  “ Nous,"  the  superior  quality  of 
the  same,  and,  finally,  to  note  the  ease  to  himself  and 
the  pleasure  given  to  his  sitters  by  his  ready  possession 
and  quick  application  of  that  somethiug-or-the-other  we 
call  “ Nous.” 

Instead  of  observing  them  a whole  day,  let  us  notice  the 
difference  between  their  behaviour  in  taking  a young  child's 
portrait.  “ Moony  ” tells  the  child  to  be  quiet — “ only 
for  a minute,” — and  gravely  looks  as  if  he  really  expected 
the  child  would  heed  what  he  says.  The  child  moves 
and  wriggles  about.  “ Moony  ” again  tells  it  to  be  still  and 
be  a “ good  little  thing  ” ; child  wriggles  off  chair,  and 
toddles  to  nurse  or  mama.  “ Moony  ” puts  child  back  again, 
and  implores  it  to  be  “ quite  still."  Child  wriggles  again, 
and  is  soon  on  the  floor.  Child  put  back.  “ Moony  ” begs 
it  to  be  “ quite  quiet  this  time,”  and  before  it  gets  off  chair 
again  he  snatches  the  cap  off  the  lens,  and  hastily  puts  it 
back,  child  vivacious  all  the  time.  “ Moony  ” develops  the 
plate,  and  child  has  as  many  heads  in  the  negative  as  a 
Welsh  giant,  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  and  hands  as  numerous 
as  Briareus.  “ Moony  ” tries  again ; child  wriggles  again  ; 
nothing  but  a huge  blotch  represents  child.  “ Moony,”  at 
it  again,  gets  excited,  child  gets  more  excited,  and  the 
blotch  on  negative  is  still  more  confused.  “ Moony  ” gets 
desperate,  child  gets  tired  ; “ Moony  ” insists,  child  yells  ; 
“ Moony  ” implores,  child  roars  ; “ Moony  ” gives  it  up  for 
a bad  job,  and  child  gladly  rushes  to  loving  arms — to  come 
again  another  day.  “ Moony  ” loses  his  temper — half  a dozen 
plates,  two  customers  who  couldn’t  wait  any  longer,  and  an 
hour  of  the  best  part  of  a fine  day. 

“Nous”  manages  differently.  He  gets  everything  ready 
before  child  is  put  in  position,  takes  a focus  on  the  chair 
before  child  is  put  in  it,  and  before  child  is  tired  he  has  it 
taken.  “ Nous  ” screams,  capers,  halloas,  claps  his  hands, 
beats  a drum,  rings  a bell,  whistles,  turns  a summerset 
if  necessary — anything  to  catch  child’s  attention;  and  so 


child  is  taken.  “Moony  ” is  solemn,  dignified,  and  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  being  ridiculous — making  antics. 
What  does  “ Nous  ” care  ? he  had  his  picture  to  get,  and  he 
got  it.  One  plate,  two  plates,  three  plates,  all  more  or  less 
good ; none,  perhaps,  quite  still ; none,  perhaps,  quite  in  focus  ; 
none,  perhaps,  the  best  expression  ; but,  on  the  whole,  a 
successful  result.  Child  laughs  in  one,  is  astonished  in 
another,  looks  rather  frightened  in  a third  ; altogether 
forming  an  interesting  variety.  Mother  kisses  child  for 
being  “ so  good,”  and  compliments  “ Nous  ” on  being  so 
successful. — “Presto!  Quick!  It’s  all  over.  Call  in  the 
next  sitter.” — So  much  for  “ Nous.”  Bravo,  “ Nous  ! " 

o 
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DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

BT  W.  T.  BOVET. 

Chapter  3. — The  Silver  Bath. 

The  failures  and  defects  occasioned  by  those  capricious 
agencies  to  which  photography  is  peculiarly  subject,  are 
often  so  strangely  alike  in  appearance,  that  the  most 
experienced  eye  is  frequently  at  fault  when  it  seeks  to  trace 
causes.  Troublesome,  however,  as  the  management  of  the 
chemical  branch  of  photographic  practice  undoubtedly  is, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  art  that  is  similarly  dependent 
on  chemistry  admits  of  a broader  scope  in  the  construction 
of  the  formulae  ou  which  its  operations  are  based.  The 
negative  bath  and  developing  solutions  afford  proof  that 
their  ingredients  are  proportioned  by  the  rule  of  fancy. 
Yet  the  wide  range  of  quantity  observable  in  the  several 
published  formulae  does  not  fail  of  enabling  the  master 
hands  of  photography  to  secure  the  best  results  with  their 
adoption ; but  the  quantitative  variations  practised  by 
operators  stand  as  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
breadth  of  licence  taken  by  the  photographic  printer, 
whose  formulae  run  wild  into  senseless  extremes.  Ilis 
silver  solution,  his  toning  bath — in  fact,  all  his  chemical 
solutions — appear  to  be  mixed  by  the  rule  of  thumb  ; yet 
proofs  are  not  scant  to  show  that,  with  most  of  the  pub- 
lished recipes,  good  results  have  been  obtained.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  prove  the  inexactness  of  photo- 
graphy as  a science,  but  it  is  a most  convincing  proof  of 
ignorance  occasioning  waste ; and  whilst  the  difficulty 
exists  which  renders  it  impossible  to  draw  a line  between 
needless  consumption  and  impolitic  economy,  the  waste  of 
material  must  and  will  continue. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  most  reasonably  urged,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  shortcomings  that  arise  from  lack  of  know- 
ledge, that  photographic  practice  is  far  in  advance  of 
accurately  drawn  theory.  That  such  is,  indeed,  a fact, 
our  everyday  experience  shows,  for  even  in  so  simple  a 
matter  as  sensitizing  a sheet  of  paper  we  are  brought  to  a 
dead  stand  if  we  would  speculate  on  the  chemical  changes 
wrought  by  the  silver  bath.  Certainly  the  subject  admits 
of  explanation  sufficiently  broad  to  meet  practical  require- 
ments ; but  a mind  that  is  attuned  to  the  niceties  of 
scientific  research  cannot  stop  at  practical  generalization ; 
it  must,  perforce,  move  on  to  enquire  whether  the  albu- 
minate of  silver  stands  as  a compound  distinct  from  the 
chloride  of  silver  with  which  it  is  in  some  way  associated, 
or  whether  a true  treble  chemical  combination  to  a certain 
extent  exists. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  start  a problem,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  a solution  of  the  question  can  be  incon- 
trovertibly  reached ; and  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a 
correct  reply  to  the  matter  I have  hinted  at,  the  practical 
advantage  gained  would,  perhaps,  scarce  repay  the  trouble. 
My  owrn  opinion  is,  that  the  combination  is  a mechanical, 
not  a chemical  one.  Certainly  my  conclusions  are  nega- 
tived by  the  appearance  of  a dried  film  of  albumen,  with 
which  a chloride  salt  is  known  to  be  associated,  but  which 
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affords  no  evidence  of  its  presence  in  the  transparent  film. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  in  reference  to  this  apparent 
anomaly,  that  the  albumen  was  the  solvent  that  reduced  the 
salt  to  the  extreme  of  atomic  divisibility.  When  a crystal- 
lizable  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  atoms  are  kept 
separate  until,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  they  are 
brought  within  cohesive  influence,  and  the  crystals  formed 
once  more  reappear  in  a solid  state.  The  conditions  are 
widely  different  in  the  case  of  albumen  being  employed  as 
a solvent,  because  evaporation  of  its  water  only  renders 
more  glutinous  the  albumen,  and  each  atom  of  salt  is  so 
surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  varnish  that  the  force  of 
cohesion  cannot  follow  its  natural  course ; therefore  the 
atoms  of  salt,  in  a state  too  minute  to  admit  of  their  being 
seen,  are  combined  with  the  .albumen,  whose  transparency 
is  not  marred  by  its  associates. 

In  dwelling  further  on  this  topic  we  have  no  step  between 
the  argument  I have  advanced  and  the  proofs  to  be  found 
in  the  behaviour  of  a film  of  sensitized  chloro-albumen 
when  it  is  exposed  to  light.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  admixture  of  silver,  chlorine,  and  albumen  forms  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  some  proof  of  this  would  be 
produced  by  their  behaviour  when  undergoing  the  process 
of  reduction  by  light ; but,  after  much  experimenting  and 
thinking  over  the  matter,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
arguments  so  provided,  pro  or  con,  are  very  scant  indeed. 
Still  it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  of  proof  rests  on  the 
side  of  a mechanical  association,  rather  than  in  the  direc- 
tion of  chemical  combination.  If  a chemical  union  exists, 
why  should  the  nature  of  the  light  modify  results  in  such 
a marked  degree  ? Salt  the  albumen  high  or  low,  wlftn 
the  sensitive  film  is  exposed  to  a diffused  light,  the  charac- 
teristic reduction  which  distinguish  the  sub-chloride  of 
silver  is,  for  a considerable  time,  apparent  before  the  red 
reduced  albuminate  of  silver  becomes  visible  ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  expose  the  film  to  a bright  sunlight,  and 
the  organic  salt  reduces,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chloride, 
which  appears  to  be  buried  beneath  the  coloured  outer 
surface  of  the  film.  Hence  we  have  a reason  why  that, 
with  a thin  negative,  sun  printing  should  be  avoided. 

Again,  we  have  to  notice  the  results  which  follow  various 
lengths  of  time  allowed  in  floating  an  albumen  film  on  the 
silver  bath.  Appearances  go  to  prove  that  an  albuminate 
of  silver  is  formed  before  the  chloride  salt  is  acted  upon. 
Yet,  if  we  give  a very  brief  floating,  we  are  rewarded  with 
pictures  flat  and  useless ; similar,  in  fact,  to  prints  produced 
with  an  albumen  film  to  which  no  salt  has  been  added. 
Therefore,  taking  the  arguments  as  we  can  get  at  them, 
the  balance  of  proof,  as  1 before  observed,  is  in  favour  of 
a mechanical  association  of  albumen-chloride  of  silver  and 
a plus  of  free  nitrate. 

I need  not,  however,  pursue  this  topic  further  here.  I 
merely  open  the  question  in  order  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  to  those  who  may  wish  the  matter  to  be 
further  ventilated  in  the  columns  devoted  to  correspon- 
dence, where  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  them. 
At  present,  a practical  dealing  with  the  silver  bath  must 
occupy  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

1st.  Concerning  the  strength  requisite  for  a reliable 
printing  bath.  I am  of  opinion  that  when  the  silver  is 
unassisted  by  an  adjunct — such  as  nitrate  of  potash,  soda, 
&c. — the  quantity  of  silver  should  not  be  under  forty  grains. 

“ Oh ! ’ exclaims  experience  No.  1 ; “ why,  I am  obliged 
to  use  a bath  of  at  least  sixty  grains.  I tried  your  forty- 
grain  bath,  and,  I must  say,  got  a few  good  prints,  but 
the  bulk  of  a large  batch  of  prints  turned  up  worthless.” 

“ How  many  sheets  of  paper  did  you  float  on  that  day?” 
I enquire. 

“ About  twenty  or  thirty,”  is  the  reply. 

“ And  did  it  not  occur  to  your  non-observant  mind  that 
your  forty-grain  solution  stood  at  that  strength  no  longer 
when  the  first  sheet  had  been  floated  ? ” I observe. 

rhis  is  a subject  usually  overlooked  by  those  who  attempt 
printing  with  weak  silver  baths.  Operations  are  com- 


menced with  the  silver  solution  standing  at  the  extreme 
minimum  of  strength  admissible.  Sheet  after  sheet  is 
floated  (and  the  average  amount  of  silver  removed  by 
each  sheet  may  be  roughly  computed  at  twenty  grains)  ; 
yet  failures  so  brought  about  are  made  sources  of  much 
wonderment  and  fruitless  conjecture.  I say  emphatically, 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  a penny  saved  means  a shilling 
lost.  To  starve  a silver  bath  is  as  great  an  error  in  the 
observance  of  economy  as  can  well  be  conceived  of.  If 
silver  saving  is  desired,  why  not  have  recourse  to  nitrate  of 
soda  ? 

“I  have  done  so,”  chimes  in  experience  No.  2 ; “but, 
after  doing  well  for  a time,  it  suddenly  struck  work, 
and  my  prinks  from  bad  went  on  to  worse,  until  it  came  a 
case  of  ruined  batches,  dirty  silver  bath,  actual  and  serious 
losses.  So  I gave  up  soda  nitrate  in  disgust,  and  returned 
to  my  first  love,  silver,  pure  and  simple.” 

“ Why  did  you  omit  adding  silver  to  your  soda  bath  to 
prevent  the  evils  you  now  lament  over?  ” I ask. 

“ Couldn’t  see  that  it  wanted  any.  I tested  the  solution 
with  the  argentometer,  and  it  stood  at  sixty : surely  that 
was  silver  enough.” 

The  error  exposed  by  this  explanation  is  one  but  too 
common  among  photographers,  who,  on  account  of  igno- 
rance, have  cursed  and  relinquished  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  True,  “ intelligence  has  condemned  its  use ; ” but 
intelligence  is  not  unfrequently  very  ignorant ; and  ere  I 
conclude  this  chapter  I shall  probably  prove  it  so  in  its 
condemnation  of  a valuable  agent. 

To  avoid  digression,  1 must  devote  attention  to  the  erro- 
neous ideas  sometimes  entertained  concerning  the  argento- 
meter. It  is  by  many  persons  supposed  that  the  little 
instrument  named  is  capable  of  registering  the  presence 
of  silver  only.  I would  have  it  henceforth  understood  by 
every  reader  of  the  News  that  an  argentometer  is  a 
mechanical,  not  a chemical,  test.  Its  zero  would  stand  in 
a line  with  plain  water  ; and  it  will  at  once  be  recognized 
that  if  the  water  is  made  heavier  by  dissolving  silver  or 
any  other  substance  therein,  the  glass  would  become  more 
buoyant  and  rise.  It  is  on  account  of  the  salt  and  other 
substances  contained  in  sea-water  that  the  ocean  water  is 
heavier  than  the  fresh  river  water.  A swimmer  experi- 
ences less  difficulty  when  swimming  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter. 

If  silver  only  was  used  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  an  argentometer  would  answer  all  practical  pur- 
poses when  used  to  test  the  amount  of  silver  per  ounce 
present  in  the  bath  ; but  as  soda,  sugar,  and  any  of  the  ad- 
juncts employed  increase  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  when  either  of  those  substances  are  used,  the 
argentometer  test  is  a useless  one. 

{To  be  continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
BATHS  OF  VARNISHED  WOOD. 

BT  M.  CLOUZABD.* 

The  first  wooden  dish  of  which  I made  use  was  a failure, 
the  varnish  and  glue  with  which  I had  coated  it  being 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  silver  bath,  even  at  a cold 
temperature.  I had  used  considerable  care  in  its  construc- 
tion, especially  in  the  application  of  the  varnish,  but  by 
degrees  the  moisture  penetrated  the  varnish,  attacked  the 
glue,  and  dissolved  the  latter  away.  Being  thus  convinced 
of  the  unsuitability  of  glue,  I devised  a mixture  which 
should  be  more  appropriate,  consisting  of  one  part  of 
marine  glue,  and  four  parts  of  shellac  sparingly  dissolved 
in  wood  spirit.  Besides  adopting  this  mixture,  I also  took 
the  precaution  of  fastening  the  wooden  vessel  with  copper 
nail6  instead  of  iron  ones,  the  latter  being  more  liable  to  bo 
acted  upon  than  the  former. 


• Read  before  the  French  Thotographic  Soeiety. 
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To  make  the  vessel  more  solid,  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
filtering  through  the  crevices,  and  also  to  render  the  hath 
more  convenient  to  clean  out,  1 fastened,  by  means  of  the 
same  compound,  triangular  laths  in  all  the  angles  wherever 
two  pieces  of  wood  joined,  thus  imparting  the  vessel  with 
perfectly  water-tight  qualities.  To  be  able  to  apply  a 
thicker  coating  of  varnish  over  the  glue  mixture,  1 first 
attached  on  the  inside,  by  means  of  varnish,  a sheet  of  thick 
filter-paper,  and  afterwards  impregnated  the  latter  with  the 
same  material,  so  that  I possessed  a layer  of  varnish  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  paper.  There  would  appear  but  little 
doubt  that  a coating  of  this  description  would  preserve  the 
wood  from  all  attacks  of  moisture  ; at  the  same  time  a like 
object  might  possibly  be  attained  by  impregnating  the 
wood  with  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  or  paraffin.  These 
substances  are  not  more  impermeable  than  varnish,  but  they 
would  better  resist  the  action  of  the  reagents  employed  in 
photography,  for  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  likewise  ammonia, 
readily  dissolve  the  varnish  coating. 


[ ON  WASHING  DRY  PLATES  IN  ZINC  BOXES. 

BY  M.  BLANC.* 

I iiave  endeavoured,  in  reference  to  the  perfect  washing  of 
dry  plates,  to  take  advantage  of  the  property  possessed  by 
zinc  to  decompose  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  With  this 
object,  I caused  to  be  constructed  a zinc  box  with  five  water- 
tight compartments,  forming  a series  of  five  vertical  dipping 
baths,  and  it  is  in  this  apparatus  that  I have,  during  the 
past  three  years,  prepared  my  dry  plates. 

I fill  the  first  of  these  compartments  with  rain  water,  and 
the  remainder  with  ordinary  water,  and,  by  passing  the 
plates  successively  from  one  bath  to  another,  am  enabled  to 
wash  them  in  a very  complete  and  rapid  manner.  The 
only  precaution  that  need  be  taken  is,  that  of  rinsing  the 
plate  in  the  first  instance  with  a little  rain  water  on  its  exit 
trom  the  sensitizing  bath.  This  preliminary  operation  is, 
however,  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary,  for  I have,  when 
possessed  of  but  a scanty  stock  of  pure  water,  repeatedly 
omitted  the  same  without  any  injury  resulting  to  the 
plates. 

The  vessel  is  furnished  with  a suitable  cover,  which 
allows  of  the  operator  passing  in  and  out  of  his  dark  room 
whenever  he  is  desirous  of  doing  so.  It  occupies  but  a 
small  space,  its  employment  is  very  economical,  and  its 
original  cost  for  glasses  of  half-plate  size  amounted  to  but 
five  francs,  ten  plates  being  capable  of  accommodation  at  one 
time,  if  two  are  placed  back  to  back,  in  each  compart- 
ment. The  dimensions  of  my  half-plate  apparatus  is  as 
follows : — 

Height  ...  ...  ' ...  20  centimetres 

Length  30 

Width  ...  ...  ...  15  „ 

It  would  be  difficult,  I think,  to  suggest  any  other  form 
of  apparatus  of  such  limited  dimensions  capable  of  holding 
five  plates  at  one  time. 

In  reference  to  M.  Blanc’s  apparatus,  M.  Davannc  stated 
that  the  decomposing  action  of  the  zinc  sets  at  liberty  an 
extremely  fine  precipitate  of  metallic  silver,  which  becomes 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  deposition  of 
which  upon  the  collodion  film  should  be  carefully  avoided. 


GLASS  POSITIVES  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

BY  JOHN  C.  BROWNE. j* 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  photography  is  applied,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  positives  for  the  magic  lantern  is  one 
of  the  most  important  as  well  as  interesting. 

Tho  ordinary  painted  pictures  exhibited  years  ago 
answered  well  to  amuse  children,  but  something  bettor 
was  wanted  to  satisfy  older  persons.  Photography  came 

* Head  before  the  French  Photographic  Society . 
t Philadelphia  Photographer. 


to  the  rescue,  and  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  rude  hand-made  drawings  which  delighted  our  youth- 
ful days. 

The  process  of  making  glass  positives  is  not  a difficult 
operation,  but  little  apparatus  is  required,  and  does  not 
necessitate  any  very  important  change  of  chemicals,  so  that 
every  photographer  can  make  positives  from  his  own  nega- 
tives. This  offers  a branch  of  photography  but  little  prac- 
tised, and  of  very  great  interest.  The  cost  of  a magic 
lantern  is  not  large,  and  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  glass 
pictures  of  home  manufacture  fully  compensates  for  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

In  an  article  on  “ Glass  Positives,”  published  in  tho 
Philadelphia  Photographer , vol.  iv.,  page  9,  I described  my 
plan  of  operations,  giving  decided  preference  to  the  wet 
process.  Since  that  time  several  years’  more  experience 
have  been  gained,  and  I see  no  reason,  at  the  present  time, 
to  change  my  ideas  then  expressed  on  that  subject,  but  will 
now  give  the  entire  process  more  in  detail. 

For  convenience  in  preparing  glass  positives  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  two  cameras  placed  front  to  front,  or  one  regu- 
lar camera-box,  with  an  extension  attached  to  the  front, 
having  a rack  adjustment,  so  that  the  exact  size  of  picture 
can  be  readily  made.  My  apparatus  is  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — A camera-box,  eight  by  ten,  having  tho 
usual  movable  front  for  the  attachment  of  lenses,  is  used  for 


exposing  the  plate.  I shall  mention  it  as  No.  1.  On  tho 
edge  of  the  front,  extending  up  and  down  on  both  sides, 
are  screwed  strips  of  wood  of  the  form  of  the  letter  L.  into 
which  the  extension  or  second  camera-box  slides.  No.  2, 
which  has  a flange  upon  its  front  edges,  corresponding  to 
the  grooved  portion  in  No.  1.  when  placed  together  a per- 
fectly rigid  light-tight  joiut  is  made.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent No.  1 from  being  used  for  other  purposes  when  not 
in  position  for  making  positives.  Box  No.  2 has  a large 
opening  in  the  front  or  part  joining  No.  1 ; the  upper  end, 
instead  of  having  a ground  glass,  has  also  an  opening 
made  to  fit  either  a 4-4,  8J,  or  half-size  negative,  with  a 
dark  slide,  similar  to  the  slide  of  a plate-holder,  imme- 
diately behind  the  negative.  This  box  has  a bellows  and 
rack  adjustment,  similar  to  No.  1,  which  is  a copying  camera. 
The  proper  length  of  focus  for  each  box  will  depend  upon 
the  focus  of  the  lens  used,  also  upon  the  size  of  picture 
desired  ; thirty-five  inches  will  be  found  sufficient  for  general 
work,  although  a much  shorter  focus  will  do  perfectly  well 
if  small  negatives  alone  are  used.  To  place  tho  boxes  in 
proper  order,  unfasten  the  front  of  No.  1,  having  the  lens 
screwed  to  it,  and  slide  the  two  boxes  together,  front  to 
front ; draw  out  the  slide  of  No.  2,  and  place  the  lens  in  its 
position  in  the  front  of  No.  1 ; put  the  negative  in  the 
opening  made  to  fit  it  at  th  i upper  part  of  No.  2,  collodion 
side  towards  the  lens.  It  is  best  to  have  a frame  of  exact 
size  made  to  receive  the  negative,  secured  by  two  buttons 
touching  the  corners  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
proper  position.  Incline  the  boxes  so  that  the  line  of  vision 
will  strike  the  sky  or  any  white  object.  1 much  prefer  tho 
sky,  and  fasten  the  boxes  upon  a copying-board  seven  feet 
long,  one  end  of  which  is  raised  so  that  the  negative  is  clean 
of  the  line  of  houses  or  trees,  which  can  be  easily  ascer- 
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tained  by  looking  through  the  ground  glass  of  No.  1.  If 
possible,  use  a north  light,  and  do  not  let  the  sun  strike  the 
negative. 

By  lowering  the  top  sash  of  a window,  and  placing  the 
upper  part  of  the  arrangement  containing  the  negative  on 
the  sash,  the  lower  part  resting  upon  a table  or  chair,  a very 
convenient  position  can  be  obtained. 

The  lens  used  in  copying  the  negative  is  never  capped  ; 
the  exposure  is  given  by  drawing  the  slide  of  No.  2. 

To  make  a picture,  first  draw  the  slide  of  No.  2,  and  focus 
very  carefully  upon  the  ground  glass  of  No.  1,  using  the 
rack-work  of  each  box  to  obtain  the  proper  size  of  picture; 
then  close  the  slide  of  No.  2,  which  covers  the  lens;  prepare 
the  plate  in  the  dark  room  as  usual,  put  it  in  the  holder, 
and  place  in  position  occupied  by  the  ground  glass;  draw 
out  the  slide  of  the  holder,  and  expose  the  plate,  removing 
the  slide  of  No.  2.  After  sufficient  exposure,  close  slide 
No.  2,  and  then  the  holder;  remove  to  the  daik  room  and 
develop.  These  are  general  directions,  but  each  part  of  the 
process  will  be  given  in  detail. 

The  oft-repeated  maxim,  “ Clean  your  plates  well,”  must 
be  strictly  observed  in  the  commencement  of  operations, 
otherwise  the  production  of  clean,  transparent  positives  will 
be  impossible.  Although  a change  of  chemicals  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  1 think  that  some  failures  may  be  pre- 
vented by  giving  my  exact  formulae  : — 


Collodion. 

Alcohol  ... 

Ether 

Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  magnesium  ... 


5 ounces 
3 

5 grains 

-b  .. 


as  suggested.  But,  says  Mr.  Bovey,  11  of  course  the  flattery 
demands  skilful  application.”  True;  and,  as  1 understand 
it  is  just  that  skilfully  applied  flattery  which  “ Protagoras’ 
suggests  when  he  recommends  the  portraitist  to  confess 
having  an  opinion  of  his  own,  which  he  is  willing,  never- 
thel  ess,  to  give  up  to  that  of  his  sitter.  For  another',  and 
that  other  an  expert,  to  be  willing  to  give  up  his  opinion 
to  him,  is  the  most  soothing  flattery  possible  to  a pompous, 
self  willed  man,  and  he  at  once  conceives  a high  opinion  of 
the  artist,  respects  him,  and  feels  he  loses  no  dignity  in 
yielding  to  him.  Such  a man,  although  he  often  demands 
abjectness,  always  despises  it,  and  often  kicks  it.  Courtesy, 
conciliation,  and  as  much  patience  as  you  like  in  the  studio  ; 
but  all  these  tinctured  with  self-respect,  which  is  sure  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  sitter;  respect  is  followed  by  trust 
and  confidence  ; and  these  secure  the  best  conditions  for  an 
easy,  natural  expression  and  satisfactory  portrait. 

On  this  point  I will,  with  your  permission,  quote  a few 
lines  from  your  own  description,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  which  struck  me  much  at  the 
time.  After  describing  the  soothing,  reassuring  effect  of 
his  perfect  mastery  of  his  work,  you  observe : — “ In  every 
instance  of  several  sitters  we  saw,  the  trust  in  the  artist's 
skill,  ensured  by  his  reputation,  and  the  magnetic  influence 
of  his  manner,  which  expressed  perfect  confidence  in  his 
own  operations , had  a most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
sitter,  tending  at  once  to  ease  and  steadiness.” 

Apologizing  to  “Protagoras”  for  presuming  on  any  defence 
of  his  remarks,  and  assuring  Mr.  Bovey  of  my  respect  for  all 
his  practical  and  technical  opinions,  I remain,  sir,  very 
truly  yours,  X.  Y.  Z. 


Cotton 


4 to  5 


Before  using,  filter  several  times  through  cotton  soaked  in 
alcohol.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  a supply  of  plain,  un- 
excited collodion  always  on  hand  as  a stock  bottle,  also  a 
bottle  of  exciting  solution,  made  in  the  proportion  of  live 
grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  two  and  a quarter  grains 
of  bromide  of  magnesium  to  the  drachm  of  alcohol.  By 
adding  one  drachm  of  salted  solution  to  one  ounce  of  plain 
collodion  it  will  be  excited  to  the  proper  condition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


&arres]jcm&eiue. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Sir, — I have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  re- 
marks, full  of  genial  wisdom,  made  by  “ Protagoras  ” on 
“ Physiognomy  in  the  Studio,”  from  which  I hope  I have 
gained  some  good  suggestions.  I have  also  been  interested 
and  amused  as  well  by  reading  the  comments  of  Mr.  Bovey 
on  the  suggestions  of  “ Protagoras.”  Mr.  Bovey,  I am 
sure,  means  well,  and  is  often  as  good  as  his  meaning.  I 
like  him  best,  however,  when  he  is  practical.  A shrewd 
observer,  of  large  experience,  he  is  always  interesting  when 
he  is  dealing  with  practical  operations.  But  1 must  con- 
fess that  I think  he  is  often  tedious  and  inflated  when  he 
indulges  in  digressive  reflections  instead  of  dealing  with 
technical  facts.  He  speaks  plainly  of  others;  I am  sure, 
therefore,  he  will  pardon  plain  speaking  of  himself.  As  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  tedious,  however,  1 will  come  to  the  point 
on  which  I wish  to  offer  a remark. 

My  object  is  strongly  to  endorse  the  views  of  “ Protagoras” 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Bovey  in  dealing  w-ith  an 
obstinate  and  conceited  sitter.  “ Protagoras  ” says,  “ con- 
ciliate ” ; Mr.  Bovey  says,  “ flatter  ” ; “ Protagoras  ” says, 
“do  not  dictate,  but  suggest”;  Mr.  Bovey  says,  “ do  not 
confess  the  possession  of  an  independent  opinion,  but  go 
down,  down  into  the  depths  of  human  weakness.”  If  an  old 
portraitist  may  offer  an  opinion,  I would  say,  carefully  avoid 
doing  anything  which  will  permit  your  sitter  to  despise 
you,  which  he  will  inevitably  do  if  you  sneak  or  grovel 


Dear  Sir, — I am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  papers  by 
“ Protagoras,”  entitled  “ Masks  and  Faces,”  as  they  practi- 
cally carry  out  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  as  indicated  by 
my  contribution  to  the  Year-Book  op  Photography,  under 
the  heading  of  “ Moral  Influence  in  Photography.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  pith  of  the  influence,  as  drama- 
tized in  the  scene  with  the  successful  operator  in  “ Masks 
and  Faces,”  is  based  upon  this  fact,  which  must  nover  bo 
overlooked  in  discussing  this  subject,  viz.,  that  the  photo- 
grapher who  is  capable  of  using  moral  influence  at  all  must 
have  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  works,  and,  therefore, 
the  sitter  come  s to  him  upon  that  ground  ; and  hence  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  whilst  giving  utterance  to  decided  opinions 
respecting  position,  &c.,  he  is  really  in  effect  saying,  “ You 
have  seen  my  work  ; approving  of  it,  you  pay  me  a visit ; 
now,  as  my  success  has  arisen  simply  because  I have  carried 
out  my  views,  I really  cannot  undertake  to  produce  a satis- 
factory portrait  or  picture  unless  you  place  yourself  un- 
reservedly in  my  hands.” 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  hidden  motive  which  lays 
behind  the  spoken  words  of  the  successful  operator  in 
“ Masks  and  Faces.”  Because,  whilst  the  operator  is  appa- 
rently giving  the  sitter  credit  for  some  amouut  of  individual 
opinion,  he  very  carefully  exhibits  at  the  same  time  his 
own  more  decided  opinion,  arising  from  practical  experience. 
And  at  last  the  sitter  asks  him  what  he  would  do,  thus 
showing  that  he  begins  to  waver  in  his  own  preconceived 
opinions. 

I cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Bovey,  in  his  remarks  upon 
Part  5 of  “ Masks  and  Faces”  is  throwing  cold  water  upon 
the  study  of  this  subject ; and  I am  rather  sorry  to  find 
that  his  fluent  pen  should  have  been  taken  up  to  write  in 
the  vein  he  has  done.  Because,  whilst  admitting  that  the 
study  of  physiognomy  or  character  is  most  necessary,  he 
apparently  ridicules  the  manly  and  dignified  manner  of 
stating  one’s  own  views,  which  the  experienced  artist  feels 
he  has  a right  to  exhibit,  and  which  in  the  end  will  be 
found  to  carry  weight — and,  eventually,  conviction — to  the 
mind  of  the  most  determined  sitter  who  ever  presented 
himself  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  his  own  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  artist  will  never  succeed  by  flattering 
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the  whims  and  capiices  of  those  outside  the  art-world  ; but, 
conscious  of  his  own  power,  and  consequent  success,  arising 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  study,  will  endeavour 
to  make  his  sitter  feel  the  superior  character  of  his  opinions 
in  matters  of  taste  and  art.— Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Cocking. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION  IN  DEVON. 

Sir, — I send  you  the  accompanying  for  insertion,  as  it 
may  interest  your  readers  : — 

Rules  for  the  Prizes  of  Five  rounds,  to  be  given  Jor  the  best  Photo- 
graph of  Westward  IIo  ! Dated  July  17 th,  1869. 

The  competitors  must  send  in,  before  the  19th  August  next, 
five  photographs  of  Westward  Ho  ! one  at  least  to  represent  the 
pebble  ridges,  rocks,  &c. 

The  photographs  must  be  not  less  than  half-plate  size,  six 
and  a-half  inches. 

The  prints  must  be  untouched,  and  they  must  bo  mounted. 
The  name  of  the  artist  to  be  enclosed  in  a sealed  envelope, 
which  will  not  be  opened  until  the  award  is  made.  They  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  largo  bath  room,  right  and  left  of  the  prize 
one,  with  the  names  of  the  photographers,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Westward  Ho!  that  the 
public  may  inspect  them.  The  decision  of  the  judges  to  be 
final. 

Westward  Ho!  North  Devon,  August  ^th,  18G9.  F.  H. 


GOLDEN  SYRUP  PRESERVATIVE. 

Sir, — As  I have  successfully  tried  the  method  of  preserv- 
ing plates  moist  by  means  of  golden  syrup,  I possibly  tnay 
aid  your  correspondents  “ P.  M.”  and  “ Try  Again  ” by  a 
word  of  advice,  although  1 have  not  much  to  say  beyond 
confirming  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  notes  to  their 
letters. 

The  only  time  I have  met  with  a result  like  that  described 
by  “ P.  M.,”  I was  able  to  account  for  it  easily.  The  light 
having  proved  stronger  than  I had  calculated  (for  I had 
over-exposed  a plate),  the  image  flashed  out  with  great 
rapidity  ; and,  in  order  to  arrest  the  process  of  development, 
I hastily  seized  the  glass  containing  golden  syrup  solution, 
and  dashed  a poriion  on  the  plate.  The  issue  was  a large 
irregular  stain  at  the  part  where  the  solution  was  thrown  on 
the  plate,  which  was,  indeed,  near  the  middle,  the  syrup 
solution  having  been  applied  with  careless  haste.  I have 
found  since  that  a little  care  enables  me  to  meet  such  cases 
without  difficulty.  In  all  cases  I drain  off  the  developer  be- 
fore applying  the  syrup.  If  the  plate  have  been  over-ex- 
posed, I quickty  throw  off  the  developer;  and,  applying  the 
syrup  at  the  edge  of  the  plate,  take  care  that  it  flows  in  an 
even,  regular  wave  over  the  film  ; and  this  effectually  stops 
further  development  without  any  risk  of  stains.  It  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked  that  a solution  which  is  intended  to 
stop  the  progress  of  development  whilst  it  is  in  operation 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface  as  evenly  as  the  iron  solu- 
tion which  is  intended  to  commence  the  operation  of  deve- 
lopment; and  that  any  failure  in  evenness  of  flow,  either  in 
commencing  or  stopping  development,  must  result  in  stains. 

One  part  of  “ Try  Again’s  ” error  is,  I think,  easily  seen. 
He  says  the  only  remedy  for  one  of  his  troubles  is  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  citric  acid  in  the  developer  and  intensifier. 
Now,  if  he  takes  your  advice,  and  uses  a fresh  silver  solution 
with  sufficient  citric  acid  in  intensifying,  he  will  not  need 
to  use  citric  acid  in  his  developer,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
incur  the  necessity  for  long  exposure;  but  in  any  case  he 
will  find  it  wise  to  avoid  re-developing  or  intensifying  until 
he  gets  home,  and  when  ho  applies  the  syrup  to  a simply 
developed  plate  he  will  usually  not  have  the  deposit  of  which 
he  complains. 

Trusting  that  these  hints  may  be  of  service,  I am,  respect- 
fully, One  who  Profits  by  the  News. 


My  Dear  Sir, — I see  that  two  of  your  correspondents 
have  found  a difficulty  in  working  Mr.  Robinson’s  golde 


syrup  “ dodge.”  Perhaps  my  experience  with  it  may  be  of 
service  to  them. 

The  first  time  I tried  it  everything  worked  well ; the 
negatives  were  free  from  any  kind  of  stain  or  fog,  although 
exposed  to  sunlight  before  washing  and  fixing.  But  when 
I was  out  one  day  this  last  spring,  I was  surprised  to  find 
the  negative  stained  and  turning  purple  brown  in  the 
shadows  directly  it  was  brought  into  the  light.  However, 
an  examination  of  the  syrup  soon  explained  the  cause : it 
was  not  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water,  a good  deal  of 
shaking  being  necessary,  and  was  therefore  much  too  diluto 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  When  the  bottle  had  been  well 
shaken,  all  worked  well  again.  I find,  too,  that  if  ordinary 
water  is  used—  i.e.,  water  containing  chlorides  and  carbon- 
ates— the  precipitate  formed  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  the 
film;  therefore,  mix  one  pound  of  golden  syrup  with  one 
pint  of  distilled  water,  and  label  the  bottle  “ To  be  well 
shaken  before  taken,”  and  you  will  have  a very  useful  ally 
in  out  door  work — one  that  will  save  no  little  trouble,  with- 
out causing  any. 

I desire  personally  to  thank  Mr.  Robinson  for  making 
the  “ dodge”  known. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Norwich , August  9 th,  1869.  J.  M.  Burgess. 


Dear  Sir, — As  the  only  exhibitor  at  (he  Conduit  Street 
Exhibition  who  publicly  stated  his  pictures  (taken  in  the 
field  and  studio)  to  be  examples  of  the  working  of  the  above 
process,  I may  state  I found  the  cause  of  the  stains  and  the 
deposit  which  no  amount  of  washing  can  get  rid  of  to  bo 
the  want  of  distilled  water  (both  in  making  the  developer  and 
the  golden  syrupsclution),  and  using  methylated  spiritinthe 
developer.  Also,  I have  found,  as  a general  rule,  the 
amount  of  golden  syrup  as  stated  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
is  too  much.  My  mode  of  working  is,  after  well  developing 
out,  to  drain  off  a second  or  so,  and  quickly  pour  over  the 
golden  syrup  solution,  and  let  it  flow  from  right  to  left 
and  back  again.  Drain  off  into  sink,  and  pour  a second 
quantity  on ; work  over  plate ; drain,  and  place  in  plate- 
box.  Per  to-morrow’s  post  I will  send  photograph — white 
house,  gentleman  in  light  suit,  grey  dog,  taken  against 
red  brick  house,  white  facings,  with  grass  and  gravel  walk 
as  foreground.  The  above  is  one  of  a series  of  thirty-seven 
cartes  I took  at  a gentleman's  house  on  Saturday,  and,  as 
it  was  too  late  when  1 returned  home,  the  plates  remained 
untouched  until  the  following  Monday. 

If  “ Try  Again”  will  send  me  stamped  envelope,  I shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  sending  him  the  above  mentioned 
photograph,  which  was  taken  as  quick  as  I could  take  the 
cap  on  and  off. 

To  those  who  cannot  get  pure  golden  syrup,  or,  at  any 
time  when  there  is  a deposit,  if  they  will  try  slightly  wash- 
ing the  plate  first  and  then  using  the  golden  syrup,  it  will 
keep  the  plate  moist  for  at  least  eighteen  hours.  I have 
used  the  above  when  short  of  syrup  in  the  held. — I am , 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Archer  Clarke. 

Stourbridge,  August  10 th,  1869. 

[The  card  of  gentleman  on  grey  horse  is  very  excellent. 
— Ed.] 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  FOR  PAPER  PRINTS. 

Sir, — Some  considerable  time  ago,  when  looking  over  the 
Photographic  News  for  1865,  I came  upon  the  notice  of 
the  March  meeting  of  the  London  Photographie  Society, 
where  you,  Sir,  with  abroad  liberality,  and  without  let  or 
hindrance,  gave  to  photography  the  valuable  process  of 
Collodio-Chloride  Printing. 

I had  been  long  enough  engaged  in  the  art  to  wish  for 
and  welcome  any  means  or  material  that  would  help  to  re- 
gister and  fix  in  the  finished  print  the  delicate  shadows 
found  in  the  negative,  aud  also  to  give  purer  whites  than 
albuminized  paper  produces.  I therefore  read  your  paper 
with  more  than  common  interest,  and  sympathised  with  the 
enthusiastic  sentiments  uttered  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
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Glaisher,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  other  gentlemen,  fully  be- 
lieving that  your  generosity  would  be  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  process  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  art. 

But  manufacturers  of  photographic  paper  in  this  country 
have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  discovery,  and 
to  Herr  Obernetter  belongs  the  merit  of  producing  it  in 
such  perfection  as  would  seem  to  leave  photographers  little 
to  wish  for.  I have  worked  his  paper  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  sending  out  in  that  time  thousands  of  prints,  from 
C.D.V.  size  to  twelve  by  ten  ; and  though  the  manipulating 
difficulties  may  seem  at  first  to  be  greater,  the  results  more 
than  compensate  for  the  extra  trouble  and  expense.  I will 
send  a few  prints  for  your  inspection,  and  may  mention,  as 
an  instance  of  the  curious  experiences  we  meet  with  while 
working  out  our  art,  that  the  negatives  from  which  these 
prints  were  taken  were  sensitized  in  a bath  scrupulously 
kept  from  sunlight  for  more  than  eighteen  months. — I am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  George  Bruce. 

Dunrc,  N.B.,  August  OtA,  18G9. 

[Nothing  could  exceed  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  the 
prints  (upwards  of  thirty  in  number)  sent  by  our  corre- 
spondent. They  speak  much  for  his  care  and  skill  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  process. — Ed.] 


JlrcmMmjs  of  garietus. 


French  Photographic  Society. 


A meeting  of  the  Society  was  hold  on  the  2ndulto.,  M.  Balard, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  closing  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  which  was  fixed  for  tho  31st  July,  had 
be  n postponed  until  tho  end  of  the  month  of  October. 

M.  Baldus  presented  the  Society  with  two  prints  prepared 
by  his  photo-engraving  process,  the  ouo  produced  in  1850,  and 
the  other  exhibited  in  tho  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

M.  C.  Cros  presented  the  Society  with  a copy  of  his 
pamphlet  on  heliochromy,  entitled : Solution  du  Problems  de  la 
Photographic  des  Couleurs. 

M.  Marion  likewise  forwarded  to  the  Society  a work  descrip- 
tive of  ancient  and  modern  processes,  which  ho  has  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  : Catalogue  lnitiateur  aux  Procedes  Anciens  et 
Nouveaux. 

M.  Marconi  exhibited  some  positive  prints  obtained  by  a 
process  which  consists  in  immersing  tho  sheets  of  ordinary 
albuminized  paper  in  a bath  prepared  in  a special  manner, 
which  has  the  effect  of  coagulating  the  albumen,  tho  sensi- 
tizing of  the  paper  being  effected  in  a two  or  throo  per  cent, 
silver  bath. 

M.  Blanc  communicated  a paper  in  reference  to  the  washing 
of  dry  plates  (see  p.  392). 

M.  Clouzard  made  somo  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
employment  of  dishes  manufactured  of  varnished  wood  (see 
p.  391). 

Dr.  Ozanam  described  and  demonstrated  before  the  members 
of  the  Society  an  apparatus  invented  by  himself  for  purpose 
of  registering,  by  means  of  photography,  the  beatings  of  tho 
heart  and  pulse. 

M.  Davanne  read  a letter  received  from  M.  Cros,  in  which 
that  gentleman  discusses  tho  positions  which  M.  Ducos  du 
Hauron  and  himself  occupy  iD  reference  to  tho  question  of 
priority  as  regards  the  methods  of  producing  colours  in  photo- 
graphy, which  havo  recently  been  rnado  known,  and  which  are, 
in  many  respects,  similar.  M.  Cros  states  that  he  forwarded 
to  M.  Ducos  an  edition  of  the  Mondes,  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  former  gentleman’s  process,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  the  date  at  which  a communication  on  the  subject  was 
first  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  viz.,  the  2nd  December, 
1807.  As  M.  Ducos ’s  patent  bears  date  the  23rd  November, 
1868,  M.  Cros  has  the  priority  ot  a year  almost,  in  regard  to 
his  first  communication  on  the  subject.  M.  Ducos  replied  to 
M.  Cros’s  letter,  and  stated  that  inasmuch  as  neither  could  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  other’s  doings,  tho  honour  of  discovery 
was  common  to  both  ; he  further  statod  that  his  results  were 
the  fruits  of  many  years  of  labour  and  research,  and  forwarded 
to  M.  Cros  specimens  of  his  work.  M.  Cros  concluded  by 
pointing  out  the  differences,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
between  his  process  and  that  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron. 


M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  forwarded  to  tho  Society  two  speci- 
mens of  heliochromy,  produced  by  his  process,  by  superposition, 
the  one  a reproduction  of  a transparent  picture,  the  other  a very 
small  landscape  viow  taken  in  the  camera.  The  pictures  were 
best  seen  by  transparent  light.  As  regards  their  production, 
the  author  stated  that  “ the  reproduction  of  tho  transparent 
picture  was  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  the  freedom, 
vivacity,  aud  variety  of  the  colours  represented.  It  was 
scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a complete  series  of  colours  could 
be  produced  by  three  layers  only,  submitted  to  tho  influence 
of  three  black  negatives.  The  Society  could  examine  these 
three  cliches,  which  betrayed  very  curious  effects  from  the 
action  of  the  three  coloured  glasses.  The  reproduction  was 
superior  to  the  original  in  harmony  and  artistic  effect,  a fact 
which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  process  is  based  upon  a very 
simple  law  of  nature.  The  slight  variation  in  tone  from  tho 
original  was  due  to  the  fact  that  two  faint  blue  monotones  were 
employed  instead  of  one  of  a darker  tint,  and  thus  an  imperfection 
became  apparent.  In  regard  to  the  photographic  landscape,  it 
was  but  a timid  attempt,  and  the  author,  therefore,  requested 
indulgence,  the  weather  having  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  the  negatives.  These  latter  did  not  offer  suffi- 
cient contrast.  Ordinary  lenses  were  used,  whereas,  in  this 
particular  kind  of  photography,  tho  most  rapid  instruments 
should  bo  employed,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the  greatest 
activity  should  be  ensured,  both  optically  and  chemically,  to 
ensure  the  formation  of  an  image  by  means  of  the  orange- 
coloured  glass.  Nevertheless,  this  modest  landscape  may  be 
deemed  interesting,  if  not  on  account  of  its  perfect  execution, 
yet  by  reason  of  its  harmonious  character.  Like  the  generality 
of  paintings,  the  heliochromes  lose  much  of  their  beauty  by 
being  seen  at  night  by  lamp  light,  and,  if  examined  at  that 
time,  a false  idea  will  be  formed  of  their  merits : tho  yellows 
become  lighter,  the  blues  darker,  while  the  red  is  the  only  colour 
which  preserves  its  natural  brilliancy.” 

M.  Andra  presented  the  Society  with  somo  specimens  of 
carbon  printing,  transported  and  rendered  adherent  to  glass  by 
simple  pressure ; he  likewise  read  a communication  detailing 
the  method  by  which  they  had  been  prepared. 

M.  Braun  forwarded  a series  of  prints  presenting  double 
tints.  They  had  been  obtained  with  bichromatod  geletine  by 
means  of  a special  process.  The  twro  tints  adopted  by  M. 
Braun  were  black  for  the  vigorous  shadows,  aud  sepia  for  tho 
other  tints. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

♦ 

S/alk  in  tb*  ^tubixr. 


The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. — The 
second  report  of  a commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Board  of  Trade  standards  has  just  been  issued. 
It  recommends  the  permissive  introduction  of  the  French  metric 
standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and  that  the  decimal  scale  of 
that  system  and  the  French  nomenclature  with  regard  thereto 
be  adopted.  It  recommends  also  the  decimal  system  of  the 
coinage.  Imperial  weights  and  measures  are,  however,  re- 
commended to  continue  as  the  national  standards  lor  the 
present. 

Removal  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  Stains  from  Woven 
Tissues. — According  to  M.  Grimm,  chloride  of  copper  com- 
pletely removes,  even  from  coloured  woven  cotton  tissues, 
stains  occasioned  by  nitrate  of  silver ; tho  tissue  is  to  be 
afterwards  washed  with  a solution  of  hyposulphito  of  soda, 
and  next  thoroughly  washed  with  water.  From  white  cotton 
and  linen  tissues  nitrate  of  silver  stains  are  more  readily 
and  effectively  removed  by  applying  dilute  solutions  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  and  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by 
washing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  rinsing  in 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  By  these  means  the  use  of  the  highly 
poisonous  cyanide  of  potassium  is  rendered  unnecessary. — 
Polyt  Notizblatt. 

Photographic  versus  Literary  Portraiture.  — The 
Athenwum,  in  reviewing  a volume  of  460  pages,  on  the  exploits 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  U.S.  navy,  during  a two  years’  cruise 
with  the  European  squadron,  says: — “We  really  learn  more 
of  Farragut  himself  from  tho  photographic  likeness  of  him, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece,  than  from  the  whole  acoount 
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of  what  ho  did,  and  said,  and  saw  throughout  his  visit  to 
Europo.” 

Wood  Engraving  by  Means  of  an  Acid  Composition. — 
M.  Dulauriel,  in  Les  Mondes,  states  that,  by  some  observations 
made  by  him  previously,  ho  was  induced  to  try  a mixture 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  several  chromates,  and  persul- 
phate of  iron,  to  bite  away  some  portions  of  wood  upon  which, 
after  having  first  coverod  its  surface  with  on  asphalte  varnish, 
which  protects  from  the  action  of  the  acid  composition  those 
parts  from  which  this  varnish  is  not  afterwards  removed  by 
an  engraver’s  tool,  he  had  engraved  his  name.  This  experi- 
ment, the  author  states,  succeeded  so  well  that  very  shortly 
wood  engraving  may  becomo  a greatly  improved  manipulation, 
by  means  of  the  assistance  of  the  biting  action  of  acids. 
Unfortunately,  the  author  neither  states  what  kind  of  wood  ho 
used,  nor  also  the  precise  composition  of  the  acid  mixture  he 
has  applied. — Chemical  Newt. 

Preservation  of  Protosulpiiate  of  Iron. — M.  Wolborn 
states  that  protosulphato  of  iron  is  absolutely  preserved  and 
kept  from  oven  the  very  least  trace  of  oxidation  by  placing 
with  it  a piece  of  camphor  wrapped  in  a piece  of  clean  and  dry 
paper. — lieutsche  Ind.  Zeitung. 

A Photograph  of  the  Peabody  Memorial. — We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Story's  lifelike  statue  of  the  American  philan- 
thropist, recently  erected  in  front  of  Exchange  Buildings,  has 
been  produced  by  Messrs.  James  and  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street; 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  committee,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  in 
the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a copy  bo  sent  to 
Mr.  Georgo  Peabody. 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  Munich. — Speaking  of  the 
exhibition  at  Munich,  and  the  art  industries  of  the  Bavarians, 
the  Standard  says : — “ As  photographers,  they  have  no 
superiors  in  Europe,  which  is  much  to  say  when  you  remember 
how  important  a position  is  now  filled  by  this  pursuit.  Photo- 
graphy, as  a class  in  an  exhibition,  includes  live  trades 
apparently  very  distinct : the  manufacture  of  special  chemical 
products  ; optical  instrument  making  ; delicate  cabinet  work  ; 
the  preparation  of  frames  and  mountings ; and,  lastly,  photo- 
graphy itself.  All  are  most  creditably  represented  here.” 

Alkaline  Wet  Process. — Mr.  Sutton  lias  recently  issued  a 
half  crown  pamphlet  on  a rapid  process,  wet  and  dry,  in  which 
the  distinctive  feature  is  the  preservation  of  neutral  or  alkaline 
conditions.  The  pamphlet  does  not,  however,  contain  full 
details  of  the  proposed  method.  It  is  rather  a prospectus 
setting  forth  tho  advantages  of  the  process,  stating  where  the 
materials,  prepared  expressly  for  tho  process  by  formulro  not 
stated,  can  be  purchased,  and  giving  instructions  for  their  use. 
Stated  in  general  terms,  tho  process  consists  in  tho  use  of  a 
bromized  collodion,  excited  in  an  eighty-grain  bath,  washed  well, 
coated  with  a warm  solution  containing  three  grains  of  patent 
gelatine  and  three  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  tho  ounco,  ex- 
posed, rinsed,  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammouia,  in- 
tousitiod  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  It  is  probable  that 
rapidity  may  be  gained  by  such  a process,  but  its  general  advan- 
tages remain,  of  course,  to  be  tested  by  experience.  Wo  shall 
probably  return  to  the  subject  again. 
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C.  A.  M.  W. — Wc  have  not  heard  anything  more  of  Mr.  Whiting’s 
photo-camera-lucida  than  we  have  published.  Tho  cause  of  delay 
wo  do  not  know.  Mr.  Whiting  stated  that  ho  would  duly 
announco  the  matter  in  our  advertising  columns  when  he  was 
ready  to  supply  the  public.  Probably  the  delay  arises  from  tho 
necessities  of  Mr.  Whiting's  own  especial  business.  There  is  no 
failure  that  we  know  of  in  the  apparatus  itself,  nor  do  we  see  the 
risk  of  any.  In  the  meantime  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  or 
get  made  the  similar  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Barrett,  descrip- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  our  pages  recently.  We  aro  satisfied 
that  perfectly  good  results  can  he  obtained  in  such  instruments. 

X.  Y. — For  an  interior  a lens  of  long  focus  is  generally  unsuitable. 
As  a ride,  in  photographing  an  interior,  you  can,  by  stopping  down, 
use  a Ions  for  a plate  a size  larger  than  the  lens  is  made  to  cover, 
and  in  such  case  you  of  course  secure  more  subject  in  the  pic- 
ture. A good  portrait  lens,  a triples  lens,  a wido-ungle  doublet,  or 
a rectilinear,  will  answer  your  purpose.  We  should  prefer  tho 
lost  mentioned. 


J.  C.  S. — The  method  of  producing  red  negatives  in  the  number  of 
the  News  for  March  24th,  1S65 ; but  it  will  not  answer  for  toning 
transparencies,  as  the  colour  is  of  an  actual  scarlet  tint.  By  the 
use  of  the  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  and  persulphate  of  uranium 
a chocolate  tone  may  be  produced,  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
pleasing.  The  modification  of  that  process,  given  in  our  pages 
a few  weeks  ago,  by  a Danish  correspondent,  Mr.  John  Otto, 
gives  a very  warm  black  tone.  Gold  toning  may  be  made 
to  yield  a pure  black ; bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by 
hypo  generally  gives  a cold  black,  sometimes  a very  cold 
and  unpleasant  black,  A very  warm  black  may  be  obtained 
with  gold  by  the  method  we  described  a few  weeks  ago ; 
but,  in  such  case,  pyro  development  must  be  employed.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  colour  is  just  as  much  influenced  by  the  development 
as  by  the  toning  operation.  Bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  gives  a warm  tone.  Mr. 
Sarony  has,  we  believe,  modified  his  toning  formula  since  it  was 
ublished  in  the  News.  We  do  not  know  his  present  formula, 
ut  he  will,  we  believe,  communicate  it  to  licensees.  If  you  follow 
the  instructions  we  gave  a few  weeks  ago,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  producing  clean  and  brilliant  transparencies  for  the 
photo-crayon  portrait. 

B.  Barnes. — We  have  overy  reason  to  believe  that  a good  adiactinic 
varnish  applied  to  the  window  will  exclude  white  light  as  well  as 
yellow  glass.  The  formula  first  published  by  Mr.  Aldis,  which 
we  have  repeated  several  times,  answers  well.  Sometimes  it  is 
desirable  to  give  two  coats  of  the  varnish.  This  should  be  dono 
if  the  window  is  a large  one,  or  if  it  ever  receive  direct  sun- 
light. 

B.  F. — If  you  read  tho  News  as  carefully  as  you  say  you  read  it 
constantly,  you  must  know  that  we  do  not  rocommend  acetic  acid 
in  a negative  bath.  Once  in  the  silver  bath,  however,  acetic  acid 
is  very  difficult  to  remove.  If  you  neutralize  it  as  you  propose, 
you  form  acetate  of  soda,  and  the  next  reaction  which  would  follow 
would  be  tho  formation  of  acetate  of  silver,  and  the  liberation  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  bath.  The  chief  objection  to  acetic  acid  in  a bath 
is  its  unstable  character.  Acetate  of  silver  usually  increases 
density  in  the  negative,  and  sometimes  retards.  With  a simply 
iodized  cullodion  it  was  found  useful,  but  it  is  injurious  rather 
than  useful  when  a bromo-iodized  collodion  is  employed. 

Patchwork. — The  quotations  simply  confirm  our  position.  There 
was  at  one  time  much  promise ; its  failure  wo  note  with  unmixed 
regret.  Declension  instead  of  progress  is  matter  for  sorrow,  not 
rancour  ; spite  we  have  none ; and  jealousy  is  the  sentiment  least 
possible  of  all  under  tho  circumstances. 

L.  D. — Your  difficulty  is  in  your  studio,  and  not  in  your  lens. 
With  a studio  of  twelve  feet  long  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a lens  which  will  define  a standing  figure  or  card  portrait  per- 
fectly all  over,  without  stopping  down  so  much  us  to  lengthen  tho 
time  of  sitting  beyond  all  reasonable  duration. 

R.  F.  S.— ’ We  prefer  tho  edges  of  glass  plates  to  be  roughened, 
especially  for  dry-plate  work,  where  much  handling  of  the  plate 
is  necessarily  involved.  The  operation  need  not  take  much  time. 
We  usually  give  each  edge  one  sharp  rub  upon  a piece  of  sand- 
stone, end  this  answers  perfectly.  A piece  of  “corundum” 
answers  well.  The  roughing  process  should  be  effected  beforo 
cleaning  the  glass. 

N.  B. — Tho  dirty,  yellowish  brown  spots  at  the  back  of  the  print  aro 
caused  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  coming  into  contact  with  the  sensi- 
tive paper  or  the  print  before  it  was  fixed.  There  aro  two  common 
sources  of  such  si>ots : ono  is  handling  the  prints  with  fingers 
which  have  touched  hypo,  and  the  other,  rinsing  the  print,  prior 
to  toning,  in  dishes  which  have  been  used  for  washing  or  rinsing 
prints  immediately  after  fixing.  You  cannot  remove  such  stains 
after  they  have  been  made ; but  the  preventive  is  simple  : it  con- 
sists in  using  more  care. 

F.— You  had  better  consult  the  district  surveyor  before  completing 
your  arrangements.  You  must  consult  him  two  days  before  com- 
mencing the  erection.  Tho  exception  in  tho  Act,  in  reference  to 
green-houses,  refers  only  to  houses  consisting  of  glass  sashes, 
sash-frames,  and  doors.  There  must  be  nothing  equivalent  to  a 
wall  made  of  wood.  That  must  be  of  brick,  and  wherever  brick 
is  used  u proper  foundation  must  be  secured.  If  you  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Act  you  will  probably  have  to  pull  down  your  work 
and  be  subject  to  a fine  besides. 

Bete  Noir. — Tho  preparation  used  for  blacking  the  brass-work  of 
lenses  is  as  follows : — Four  drachms  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of  water.  The  brass- 
work  is  made  quite  clean,  and  tho  preparation  is  applied  with  a 
camel’s-hair  pencil.  When  the  right  depth  is  attained,  wash  with 
clean  water,  dry,  and  finish  with  lnacklead. 

Payne  Jennings. — Thanks.  The  portrait  is  very  fine  and  rich. 
It  hai  been  duly  delivered.  The  landscapes  are  also  very  fine. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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POISONING  BY  CYANIDE,  AND  ITS 
ANTIDOTES. 

The  melancholy  record  which  we  publish  on  another  page 
of  the  death  of  a young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a photo- 
grapher, by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  gives  a painful 
weight  to  the  recommendations  we  have  often  urged  upon 
onr  readers  to  banish  this  deadly  and  unnecessary  salt  from 
their  premises  ; and  it  also  impresses  the  urgency  and  im- 
portance of  some  knowledge  amongst  photographers  and 
all  members  of  their  families  of  the  remedial  treatment  to 
be  applied,  immediately  in  any  case  of  the  accidental  or 
intentional  swallowing  of  this  fatally  active  poison. 

\V  e would  anxiously  avoid,  in  dwelling  on  this  question, 
saying  any  words  which  may  add  to  the  deep  sorrow  of 
the  bereaved  family  of  one  of  our  readers,  but  the  circum- 
stances so  touchingly  and  significantly  point  a moral  to  all 
photographers,  that  we  may  not  let  them  pass  without  re- 
iterating our  caution  and  advice,  and  again  stating  the 
remedies  which  may  be  of  avail.  An  accomplished  and 
intelligent  young  lady,  in  a moment  of  aberration,  or  under 
some  inscrutable  impulse  the  nature  of  which  we  seek  not 
here  to  penetrate,  swallows  a poisonous  dose  of  cyanide, 
to  which  she  had  access  in  her  father’s  dark  room,  and  in 
half  an  hour  was  a corpse.  Notwithstanding  the  fatal  cha- 
racter of  the  poison,  there  are  circumstances  recorded  in 
the  narrative  of  the  case  which  reaches  us,  which  seem  to 
suggest  that  had  a knowledge  of  the  antidote  been  familiar 
(as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  wherever  the  poison  is 
used),  the  life  might  in  this  case  have  been  saved. 
Whether  any  antidote  was  administered  at  all  after  the 
arrival  of  medical  assistance  is  not  stated.  -The  local  news- 
paper report  of  the  inquest  records  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  ; and  we  may  with  propriety  assume  that  what- 
ever could  be  done  remedially  was  done  by  the  medical 
man  called  in.  Possibly  an  antidote  was  administered ; 
possibly  the  medical  man  saw  it  was  too  late.  But  in  any 
.case,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  promptness  in  ad- 
ministering an  antidote  is  of  all-exceeding  importance,  as 
tbe  rapidity  with  which  the  fatal  conditions  supervene  is 
the  most  terrible  element  in  the  case.  Let  it  always  be  re- 
membered that  tbe  ordinary  iron  developing  solution,  just 
as  it  is  found  in  the  dark  room,  is  an  antidote  to  cyanide, 
and,  if  swallowed  immediately,  would  often  save  life. 

In  the  sad  case  in  question,  the  ordinary  rapidity  of 
symptoms  was  marvellously  absent,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  cyanide  had  been  swallowed  in  a solid  state,  and 
not  in  solution  ; and  its  poisonous  action  would  not  com- 
mence until  it  began  to  dissolve.  When  taken  in  solution, 
tetanic  spasms  and  firm  clenching  of  the  teeth  so  rapidly 
follow  that  the  administration  of  remedies  becomes  diffi- 
cult or  impossible ; but  here  the  young  lady  was  able  to 
•describe  to  her  sister  what  she  had  done,  repeatedly  ex- 


pressing regret ; and,  so  far  as  we  can  glean,  upwards  of 
half  an  hour  must  have  elapsed  before  she  died.  If  a 
knowledge  of  the  antidote  had  been  perfectly  familiar, 
and  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  bad  been  at  once  ad- 
ministered, the  cyanide  would  have  been  converted  into 
harmless  Prussian  blue  as  quickly  as  it  was  dissolved. 
We  again  repeat,  we  would  not  say  anything  which  could 
imply  blame  or  cause  pain  to  the  survivors ; we  simply 
wish  to  urge  upon  all  our  readers  who  keep  this  dangerous 
salt  on  their  shelves  the  importance  of  rendering  everyone 
familiar  with  the  iron  developer  as  its  antidote,  and  to  have 
in  some  accessible  part  of  their  establishment  instructions 
for  treatment  always  at  hand. 

The  amount  of  the  poison  taken  in  this  case  is  unknown. 
As  little  as  three  grains  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  will 
sometimes  form  a fatal  dose,  five  grains  generally  being 
sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  medical  evidence,  as  we 
have  it  recorded,  is  a little  perplexing.  It  is  stated  that 
from  subsequent  analysis  the  conclusion  was  attained  that 
the  young  lady  had  taken  sufficient  of  the  poison  to  kill 
several  people  ; and  it  is  further  added  that  the  poison  was 
doubtless  taken  as  a solid  lump,  and  hence  it  did  not  act 
so  rapidly  as  usual.  A solid  lump  of  cyanide  weighing 
five  grains  forms  a pill  quite  as  large  as  could  be  easily 
swallowed,  especially  with  the  rough  broken  edges  a piece 
of  cyanide  usually  possesses,  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  two  or  more  pieces  would  be  swallowed  in  succession. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  recovering  from  cyanide  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  poisoning,  in  one  of  which,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  patient  had  swallowed  a dose  of  the  acid 
equal  to  six  grains  of  cyanide.  Perceiving  bis  mistake,  he 
at  once  swallowed  an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
with  a little  water.  In  a few  minutes  afterwards  sulphate 
of  iron  was  administered,  and  cold  effusion  applied, 
and,  by  perseverance  with  this  treatment,  he  eventually 
recovered. 

A ready-mixed  iron  developing  solution  is  always  at 
hand,  and  should  be  administered  at  once,  cither  as  it  is, 
or  with  a little  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  added  to 
neutralize  free  acid.  If  it  be  an  old  solution,  so  much  the 
better,  as,  for  the  most  exact  effect  of  the  remedy,  a por- 
tion of  a persalt  of  iron  is  necessary.  This  should  be 
followed  by  stimulants — such  as  sal  volatile,  and  cold  effu- 
sion applied  to  the  spine.  All  this  may  be  safely  done 
before  a medical  man  arrives,  lie,  of  course,  would  always 
be  sent  for  at  once  , but  as  promptness  determines  the 
issue  of  life  or  death,  every  member  of  a photographer's 
family  and  establishment  should  know  that  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron — such  as  that  used  for  development — 
should  be  administered  without  a moment’s  delay. 

Every  photographer  knows  that  if  the  iron  developer,  in 
the  course  of  his  manipulations,  comes  into  contact  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a decomposition  ensues  in  which 
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Prussian  blue  is  formed, ; anil  a similar  action  takes  place 
in  the  stomach:  the  deadly  poison  is  neutralized,  and  a 
harmless  compound  formed  in  its  place. 

The  exact  decomposition  is  effected  by  a solution  of 
iron  containing  a persalt  in  the  proportion  of  four  equiva- 
lents to  three  equivalents  of  a protosalt.  An  excellent 
paper,  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal, entered  into  detail  as  to  the  most  efficient  preparation 
for  exhibition  in  any  form  of  hydrocyanic  poisoning, 
giving  some  striking  instances  of  its  value  as  an  antidote. 
We  subjoin  the  details  as  then  published,  and  we  recom- 
mend every  photographer  to  preserve  them  for  ready  re- 
ference, always  remembering  that  a simple  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  given  without  a moment’s  delay  : — 

Prussic  acid  antidote. — Take  of  liquor  of  pcrchloride  of  iron 
37  minims,  protosulphatc  of  iron  in  crystals,  as  pure  as  possible, 
25  grains ; as  much  water  as  make  a solution  of  a protosesquisalt  of 
iron,  measuring  about  half  an  ounce.  Dissolve,  on  the  other  hand, 
77  grains  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  about  half  an  ounce  of 
water.  These  quantities  destroy  the  poisonous  action  of  between 
100  and  200  minims  of  medicinal  prussic  acid,  officinal  streng  th,  on 
giving  first  the  one  liquid  and  then  the  other. 

Antidote  for  cyanide  of  potassium. — The  antidote  for  this  com- 
pound is  the  same  as  for  prussic  acid,  except  that  the  solution  of 
protosesquisalt  of  iron  is  to  be  used  without  the  alkaline  solution, 
the  prussic  acid  being  already  combined  with  an  alkali ; the  use  of 
the  alkali,  however,  would  not  bo  injurious ; a harmless  yellow 
prussiate  would  be  formed.  In  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
possible  presence  of  free  acid  in  the  stomach,  the  alkaline  liquid 
should  be  given  first.  The  quantities  given  as  the  prussic  acid  anti- 
dote would  decompose  35  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

To  be  suitable  for  the  antidotes,  the  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  must 
answer  to  the  following  tests : — One  fluid  drachm  must  contain  15  62 
grains  peroxide  of  iron ; ammonia  must  give  a pure  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  without  any  shade  of  black  ; it  must  not  smell  strongly 
acid,  nor,  after  slight  dilution,  give  a brisk  effervescence  with  a piece 
of  zinc. 

The  writers,  in  speaking  of  the  working  of  the  remedy, 
remark : — 

The  principle  of  the  action  of  the  antidote  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  easily  understood ; at  least,  if  certain  theoretical  views  be  put 
aside,  and  the  reaction  with  prussic  acid  be  merely  considered  as  a 
simple  case  of  double  decomposition,  which  results  in  the  formation 
in  the  stomach  of  the  harmless  compound  known  as  Prussian  blue. 
The  formula  of  Prussian  blue  is  2 (Fe.,,  Cy:t)  + 3 (Fe,  Cy) ; 
showing  that  7 equivalents  of  iron  and  9 equivalents  of  cyanogen  are 
contained  in  one  equivalent  of  the  compound.  To  produce  this  com- 
pound with  the  prussic  acid  there  are  required  7 equivalents  of  iron 
in  the  form  of  a soluble  compound,  of  which  4 equivalents  must  be 
in  the  state  of  persalt,  and  3 equivalents  in  the  state  of  protosalt. 
The  ready  means  of  obtaining  this  solution  arc  supplied  in  the  liq. 
ferri  perchloridi,  and  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol.  It 
easy  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  perchloride  solution,  containing  in 
grains  4 equivalents  of  iron.  Two  ounces,  or  875  grains,  are  contained 
in  10  fluid  ounces  of  the  solution.  Keeping  now  in  mind  that 
4 equivalents  of  iron  must  bo  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  or  perchloride, 
which  is  equivalent,  the  quantity  of  perchloride  solution  required  in 
the  production  of  an  equivalent  of  Prussian  blue  maybe  found  with- 
out any  difficulty,  thus : — 

Grs.  Iron.  FI.  oz.  Sol.  4 cq.  Iron.  FI.  oz.  Sol. 

875  : 10  : : 112  : l-28,  or  614  minims. 

The  3 equivalents  of  iron  in  the  form  of  protosalt,  required  for  the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue,  are  supplied  as  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  the  equivalent  of  which  is  139;  multiplying  that  number  by 
3 gives  417  grains. 

It  must  be  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  614  minims  of  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  417  grains  of  green  vitriol,  supply  the  iron 
in  the  form  and  quantity  necessary  for  the  production  of  Prufsian 
blue ; and  as  these  ingredients  contain,  respectively,  6 equivalents  of 
chlorine  and  3 equivalents  of  sulphuric  aciu  (which  in  Prussian  blue 
are  replaced  by  9 equivalents  of  prussic  acid),  it  is  evident,  ns  the 
equivalent  of  prussic  acid  is  27,  that  9 times  that  sum  is  243; 
243  grains  of  prussic  acid  can,  consequently,  be  destroyed  by  the 
above  quantities;  therefore,  the  hundredth  of  that  quantity,  or 
21  grains  (a  good  deal  more  than  100  minims  of  medicinal  prussic 
acid),  can  be  destroyed  ns  a poison  by  6-14  minims  of  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  4*17  grains  of  green  vitriol;  but  we  need 
hardly  say  that  prussic  acid  can  take  the  place  of  neither  hydrochloric 
nor  sulphuric  acid,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  a strong  base  is  supplied,  to  take  the  strong  acid  from  the  iron,  the 
affinity  of  which  is  comparatively  weak.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  iron  at  once  seizes  on  the  prussic  acid,  and  tho  desired  result  is 
obtained — the  formation  of  a harmless  and  stable  compound.  Tho 
effect  is  instantaneous. 

Once  more  wc  repeat  our  advice  : Banish  cyanide  from 


the  laboratory,  especially  for  regular  use.  If  a small  supply 
be  required  for  occasional  purposes,  let  it  be  capped,  tied 
down,  duly  labelled,  and  placed  in  an  inaccessible  part  of 
the  establishment,  where  it  cannot  be  taken  by  accident,  and 
not  easily  by  design.  Further,  let  every  person  in  a 
photographic  establishment  be  familiar  with  the  simplest 
remedies  for  the  poisons  commonly  employed  in  photo- 
graphy. Indeed,  a sheet  of  simple  instructions  how  to 
deal  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  some  part  of  the 
establishment  accessible  to  every  one.  Wc  do  not  write 
in  the  spirit  of  alarmists,  nor  do  we  affirm  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a photographer’s  studio  contains 
more  elements  of  danger  than  most  establishments ; but 
surely  the  proposition  is  a simple  one,  that  wherever  agents 
destructive  to  life  are  accessible,  and  may  be  taken  by  acci- 
dent or  intention,  the  remedies  should  at  all  times  be 
equally  accessible,  and  the  means  for  rendering  them  avail- 
able made  easy  and  certain. 


AIR.  JOHNSON’S  CARBON  PROCESS  AN1) 

M.  ANDRA’S  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  history  of  photography  has  been  full  of  examples  of 
simultaneous  discovery  by  different  persons,  of  re-discovery 
of  published  processes,  .and  of  necessary  reclamations  ; and 
carbon  printing  processes  have  had  even  more  than  their 
share  of  these  examples.  The  principle  of  exposure  on 
one  side  and  development  on  the  other  was  independently 
discovered  and  published  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Abbe 
Laborde,  by  M.  Poitevin,  by  Mr.  Burnett,  and  by  Mr. 
Blair,  the  last-named  gentleman  being,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  give  it  a practical  application.  Other  points  in 
carbon  printing  have  undergone  similar  histories.  The 
single  transfer  process  on  albuminized  paper,  indicated  in 
our  pages  five  years  ago,  has  more  than  once  recently  been 
rediscovered  in  France,  and  described,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be,  as  a valuable  novelty. 

The  facts  arc  not  mentioned  in  a spirit  of  blame.  The 
publication  of  processes  believed  to  be  novel  is  a gain  to 
the  art,  and  we  should  be  sorry  if  an  experimentalist  at 
any  time  held  back  important  results  simply  because  they 
might  possibly  have  been,  without  his  knowledge,  published 
before.  It  is,  however,  matter  for  some  slight  regret  that 
a process  which  has  been  fully  described  in  London,  and 
the  description  published  in  at  least  one  of  the  French 
journals,  should,  a few  months  afterwards,  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  received, 
without  challenge  or  explanation,  as  a novelty. 

This  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  process  described  by 
M.  Anilra  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  in  a paper  we  print  on  another  page.  M.  Andra — 
in  all  good  faith,  we  are  satisfied,  and  as  the  result  of  inde- 
pendent discovery — described  his  experiments  in  carbon 
transfers,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  finally  arrived  at  the 
important  result  of  making  the  gelatinous  carbon  tissue 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  a plate  of  glass  without  the  aid  of 
any  cementing  material.  lie  has  discovered,  so  far  as  lie 
has  gone,  Mr.  Johnson’s  method,  unfortunately,  however, 
some  months  after  its  patenting  and  publication  in  France 
as  well  as  in  this  country. 

That  it  was  an  independent  discovery  we  have  said  we 
had  no  doubt ; but  if  any  doubt  existed,  M.  Andra’s  paper 
furnishes  proof  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Johnson’s 
process.  So  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
remove  the  image  developed  on  the  glass  to  another  sur- 
face. In  speaking  of  the  transfer  of  the  film  to  paper, 
whilst  hoping  for  a means  of  securing  it,  he  says,  “ the 
adherence  of  the  film  is  of  such  a character  that  1 have  not 
as  yet  obtained  any  satisfactory  results.”  Now,  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  satisfactory  results  in  question  form 
an  important  part  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  process,  it  is  clear  that 
it  cannot  have  come  under  the  attention  of  M.  Andra, 
whose  experiments  have  hitherto  only  gone  to  the  extent 
he  has  described. 
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The  chief  source  of  regret  in  such  matters  is  twofold : 
first,  a paper  read  at  a society  acquires  considerable  atten- 
tion, and,  passing  the  ordeal  of  personal  attention  without 
challenge,  acquires  authority,  so  that  many  persons  inevi- 
tably acquire  the  idea  that  it  is  the  original  discovery  and 
first  announcement,  the  difficulty  of  the  prior  discoverer 
in  establishing  his  claims  being  much  enhanced  by  these 
circumstances  ; second,  the  process  having  been  patented 
in  France,  many  persons,  having  derived  their  first  idea 
from  the  paper  read  at  the  Society,  will  be  convinced  with 
difficulty  that  they  are  prohibited  from  its  use  by  the  prior 
existence  of  a patent.  Mr.  Johnson  will  doubtless  take  the 
most  efficient  step  in  correcting  this  error  by  communi- 
cating with  the  French  Society  on  the  subject. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  YII. — About  my  Friend  “Brown.’’ 

The  other  evening  I was  sitting  quietly  at  home  ; I had 
glanced  through  my  Daily  News , had  carefully  read  my 
Photographic  News  ; and,  to  complete  my  night's  reading 
— for  l am  a great  reader  — I was  only  hesitating  whether  1 
should  re-read  one  of  South's  fine  old  sermons,  or  begin 
again  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  when  in  came  my  old 
friend  “ Brown.”  I may  as  well  say  at  once  that  his  name 
is  no  more  “Brown”  than  mine  is,  but  as  I have  not  his 
permission  to  give  it,  that  one  wdl  do  till  time  or  circum- 
stance shall  reveal  the  genuine  one.  “ Brown,”  as  I shall  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  him,  is  quite  an  old  friend  of  mine.  We 
have  many  tastes,  and  some  pursuits,  in  common.  “ Brown” 
is  an  old  photographer.  He  and  I were  early  amateurs 
together,  before  collodion  came  up.  After  that,  1 drifted 
into  professional  photography,  and  he  into  something 
better.  Still  we  keep  up  our  friendship,  lie  often  amuses 
himself  still  with  the  camera,  and  is  sufliently  interested  to 
keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  art.  lie 
was  an  early  member  of  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
and,  like  many  others,  though  he  still  continues  his 
membership,  he  rarely  attends  the  meetings. 

“ Brown  ” is  a bit  of  a character  in  his  way.  I rather  like 
him  for  that;  he  is  somewhat  original  in  his  views,  but  he 
is  not  disagreeably  eccentric.  1 often  notice  that  men  who, 
as  the  phrase  is,  think  for  themselves,  are  self-opinionated, 
crotchety,  dogmatic,  and  pugnacious  individuals,  and  are 
rarely  agreeable  companions.  “Brown”  is  different.  lie 
and  I get  on  very  well  together — on  the  give-and-take 
principle.  We  often  have  stout  arguments  together.  We 
scarcely  ever  look  at  things  from  quite  the  same  point  of 
view.  “ Brown  ” will  get  out  of  the  beaten  track  ; he  says 
he  cannot  bear  to  go  in  the  common  rut.  You  might  think 
from  this  that  “ Brown  ” was  a radical  go-a-head  personage  ; 
but  he  is  not;  he  is  a strict  conservative.  You  cannot 
annoy  him  more  than  to  talk  about  “ progress  ;”  that  word 
to  him  is  like  a red  rag  to  a bull ; it  makes  him  irritable 
and  excited  at  once.  Knowing  his  weakness,  I often  draw 
him  out,  and  have  a sly  laugh  at  him — behind  my  face. 
When  we  practised  calotype  together,  I had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  him  to  master  the  wax-paper  process. 
He  was  scarcely  equal  to  that,  when  collodion  came  up, 
and  another  struggle  commenced.  He,  however,  got  to  like 
the  glass  positives,  and  took  very  good  ones,  but  he  never 
went  heartily  into  taking  glass  negatives.  About  this  time 
“ Brown  ” got  a lift  in  the  world.  Then  the  carte-de-visite 
mania  came  on,  and  half  the  costermongers  and  showmen 
in  the  kingdom  rushed  into  photographj'.  “ Brown  ” then 
said  it  was  time  for  any  one  who  had  any  self-respect  to 
leave  photography  to  the  sweeps  and  crossing-sweepers. 
This  was  “ Brown’s  ” cynical  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

On  this  particular  evening,  as  soon  as  “ Brown  ” was 
seated,  he  began,  in  his  usual  chaffing  manner,  “ What’s 
the  last  photographic  news?’’ 


“ Here  it  is,”  said  I,  handing  him  the  last  copy  of  the 
Piiotogru’iiic  News  that  I had  been  reading. 

“ That’s  not  what  I asked  for,”  said  he  (I  knew  very  well 
what  he  meant,  but  I often  tease  him  by  intentionally  mis- 
understanding him);  “ what’s  the  last  dodge  out  ? Haven’t 
you  invented  a new  lens  this  week  ? Has  somebody  been 
taking  the  shower  of  meteors  the  other  night,  or  has  any 
one  been  discovering  a brimstone-and-treacle  process  to  bo 
used  on  the  young  ’uns — to  take  their  portraits  and  give 
them  a dose  at  the  same  time  ?" 

This  is  about  the  style  that  “ Brown  ” generally  begins 
I scarcely  know,  sometimes,  how  to  answer  him,  he  goes  on 
in  such  an  odd  and  abrupt  manner.  On  this  occasion,  I 
remember  I put  on  as  solemn  a face  as  I could  call  up,  and, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  I said,  “ My  dear  friend 
1 Brown  ’ ” — (of  course  T did  not  call  him  “ Brown  ;”  I ad- 
dressed him  by  his  proper  name  ; but  as  we  have  agreed  to 
call  him  “ Brown,”  so  “ Brown  ” he  must  be  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter) — “ My  dear  friend  ‘ Brown,’  when  you  speak 
respectfully  of  that  valuable  art  that  you  once  had  pleasure 
in  practising,  I shall  be  inclined  to  answer  you,  not  other- 
wise.” 

Brown. — “ How  can  I speak  respectfully  of  that  which  I 
do  not  respect.  When  I practised  the  art  it  was  a worthy 
occupation  for  a gentleman  ; now  it  has  become  so  common, 
that  the  tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail  have  it  entirely  in  their 
possession  ; and  they  are  welcome  to  it  for  me.” 

Protagoras. — “ I beg  your  pardon.  I have  frequently  told 
you  of  the  improvement  in  the  present  class  of  persons  who 
now  professionally  practise  photography.  You  will  persist 
in  ignoring  the  beneficial  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  subsidence  of  the  carte-de-visite  mania.” 

Brown. — “ Because  the  shoe-blacks  have  ceased  to  use 
nitrate  of  silver  to  soil  their  hands,  and  have  resumed  their 
original  blacking,  you  think  the  art  has  risen  ! I suppose  the 
carpenters  and  masons  have  now  got  possession.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  these  abominable  days  of  free  trade  the  art  ha? 
been  allowed  to  go  to  the  dogs.  None  but  artists  should 
practise  the  art — that  is,  professionally.” 

Protagoras. — “ I think  it  too  bad  for  you  to  sneer  at  pro- 
fessional photographers  as  ‘ carpenters  and  masons.’  After 
all,  what  are  artists  but  ‘ painters  and  glaziers?’  ” (I  thought 
he  should  not  have  all  the  sneering  to  himself.) 

Brown. — “ If  you  have  nothing  better  than  bad  puns  to 
support  your  argument,  I think  the  sooner  we  change  the 
subject  the  better.  You  cannot  deny  that  photography  has 
sadly  degenerated.  All  the  hopes  originally  entertained  of 
the  great  service  it  would  render  to  art,  you  must  admit  have 
been  dissipated  long  since.  In  fact,  the  discovery  is  now 
being  made  that  photography  is  a real  injury  to  art; 
that  the  advancement  of  art  has  been  materially  retarded  by 
photography  ; and  that,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  no  loss  if  photography  were  to  be  snuffed  out  to-morrow.” 

(“  Brown  ” sometimes  gives  utterance  to  such  unexpected 
and  daring  expressions  that,  for  the  moment,  I am  utterly 
unprepared  to  reply  to  him.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  preceding  observations  ? I have  since  discovered 
that  “Brown"  had  the  evening  before  been  dining  with 
a few  artists,  and  there  were  also  a couple  of  engravers 
present.  The  fun  had  been  “ fast  and  furious,”  and 
poor  photography  had  been  heavily  attacked.  “ Brown,” 
to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  had  fought  the  battle  well,  taking 
up  the  cudgels  for  photography  ; but  the  odds  were  against 
him.  But  “ Brown  ” is  sach  a queer  stick  that  you  never 
know  where  you  have  him.  Among  the  artists,  when 
photography  was  attacked,  he  defended  it  tooth  and  nail ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  me  he  is  down  on  the  black  art,  as 
the  saying  is,  like  a thousand  of  bricks.  I often  have  a 
row  with  “ Brown  ” tor  this  contradictoriness  of  character. 
It  is  no  use ; “ Brown  ” will  be  “ Brown.’’) 

Protagoras. — “Mr.  ‘Brown,’  I am  astonished  at  yon  giving 
utterance  to  such  thoughts ! You,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter 1 You,  who  do  know  better ! You,  who  have  often 
admitted  to  me  that,  next  to  the  printing  press  and  the 
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steam  eugine,  photography  is  the  proudest  triumph  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  electric  telegraph  not  excepted. 
Mr.  ‘ Brown,’  I am  astonished,  I am  almost  hurt,  at  hear- 
ing such  sentiments  from  you.  Many  men  are  blinded  by 
narrow  self-interest,  and  others  by  ignorance  and  egotistical 
notions;  but  for  you,  Mr.  ‘Brown,’  to  ally  yourself  with 
such  ideas  is  literally  sinning  against  light  and  know- 
ledge.” 

Brown. — “ Go  it ! Pile  it  on ! I like  to  be  abused.” 

Protagoras. — “You  know  very  well  that  since  the 
days  of  Adam,  art  never  had  such  an  obedient  or 
willing  handmaid  as  photography.  It  never  had  such 
an  invaluable  or  unexpected  aid,  if  artists  would  but  avail 
themselves.  But  artists  do  avail  themselves  of  its  great 
power,  and  only  the  mean  and  shabby  ones  ignore  the  ladder 
by  which  they  rise.  Ignorance  and  self-interest  may 

be  pleaded  for  the  poor  penmen  who  condemned  the 
printing-press,  and  the  post-boys  who  railed  at  the  railway, 
but  no  such  excuse  is  permissible  to  the  artists.  Shame  on 
them,  and  also  on  those  who  utter  their  narrow  thoughts.” 

(“  Brown  ” looked  rather  confused  as  I warmed  up  and 
expressed  my  indignation.) 

Brown. — “ You  see,  you  photographers  have  your  views, 
and  artists  have  theirs,  but  on  questions  of  art  they  must 
know  best.  You  will  certainly  admit  that?” 

Protagoras. — “ I admit  nothing  that  is  not  true,  no 
matter  by  whom  expressed.” 

Brown. — “ You  see,  you  and  I look  at  the  matter  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  You  are  too  exclusively  a photo- 
grapher to  understand  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  from  your  stand-point  that  you  can 
perceive  all  its  aspects.  I do  not  blame  you,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  your  vision  is  so  restricted,  and  your  point  of 
view  so  low.” 

(“  Brown,”  when  he  is  beaten  in  argument,  often 
attempts  to  come  the  lofty  and  supercilious  over  me,  but  it 
won’t  do.) 

Protagoras. — “Mr.  ‘Brown,’  this  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  exchanged  views,  and  that  I have  had  occasion  to 
reproach  you  with  not  taking  the  full  advantage  of  your 
knowledge.  The  present  is  an  age  of  progress,  of  advance- 
ment, of — ” 

Brown. — “ Progress  and  advancement  be  hanged  ! I 
hate  the  cant  phrases.  If  you  begin  to  talk  progress,  I 
shall  go  I think  we  have  had  enough  of  it  for  one  night. 
You  think  over  what  I have  said,  and  the  next  time  we  have 
a chat  together,  you'll  be  a wiser  man.” 

Protagoras. — “ 1 will  let  you  go  on  the  condition  that  we 
see  each  other  again  shortly.  1 have  other  topics  to  discuss 
with  you.  I hope  you  wi  1 be  more  open  to  reason  on  the 
next  occasion.” 

Brown. — “I'll  not  promise.  Good  night !” 

Protagoras. — “ Good  night!” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  GRONINGEN. 

The  award  of  medals  has  just  been  made  by  the  jury  at 
this,  we  believe  the  first,  Dutch  Photographic  Exhibition. 
The  successful  competitors  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  being  awarded  in 
each  division.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  country  Messrs. 
Woodbury  and  England,  both  of  London,  and  Air.  Lafosse, 
of  Manchester,  have  received  silver  medals : and  Mr. 
Beasley  (an  amateur  of  London),  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  bronze  medals.  The  recipients  of  medals  gene- 
rally are  as  follows : — 

Gold  Medals. — C.  Bergamasco,  for  portraits  ; Joseph  Albert, 
for  various  processes;  C.  Naya,  for  reproductions  of  oil  paint- 
ings ; F.  Bruckmanu,  for  reproductions  of  engravings. 

Silver  Medals. — Leon  and  Levy,  for  sterooscopic  views  ; G. 
Volkoring,  lor  landscapes;  A.  Caccia,  for  sea  views;  J.  H. 
Vander  Weyer,  for  portraits  ; A.  J.  Lafosse  (Manchester),  for 
portraits ; C.  Matzncr,  for  portraits  and  landscapes ; C.  lteut- 
linger,  for  portraits;  C.  Schaarwachter,  for  carbon  prints ; F. 


Reinecke,  for  interiors  ; P.  Kaiser,  for  encaustic  pictures  ; P.  E. 
Placet,  for  hcliography ; W.  B.  Woodbury  (London),  photo- 
relief printing  ; C.  Binger  and  Co.,  reproductions  ; E.  Fierlants, 
reproductions;  W.  England  (London),  landscapes;  C.  Kinder- 
rnann,  portraits  ; C.  Roller,  ethnographical  studies  ; A.  Ochs, 
views  of  the  Danube  ; B.  Scbastianutti,  portraits. 

Bronze  Medals. — G.  Reece,  for  stereoscopic  views  ; Mrs.  Ca- 
meron (Isle  of  Wight),  portraits  ; M.  Wane  (Isle  of  Man),  por- 
traits ; C.  Borntraeger,  J.  Ephraim,  junior,  J.  Julius,  and  A. 
Red,  for  groups  ; F.  Beasloy,  junior  (London),  landscapes;  A. 
Oberty,  views  : J.  Hubbard  (London),  interiors  and  portraits  ; 
F.  J.  Von  Kolkow,  photo-gal  vanoty pc ; Dr.  N.  Pfretzschner, 
landscapes;  J.  Sr.hopfF,  maps;  A.  L.  Ovorsluys;  F.  Bosse, 
photoxylographs  ; E.  Alpers,  reproduction  of  bas  reliefs. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  silver 
and  four  of  the  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  competitors 
from  this  countrv. 


ON  THE  TRANSFER  AND  ATTACHMENT  OF 
CARBON  PRINTS  TO  GLASS  BY  SINGLE 
PRESSURE. 

BY  M . ASDEA* 

Several  weeks  ago,  whilst  occupied  more  particularly  with 
the  production  of  carbon  pictures,  it  occurred-  to  me  to  sub- 
stitute a glass  plate  for  albuminized  paper  in  the  transport 
of  the  exposed  and  insoluble  bichromate  film,  so  as  to 
obtain  images  capable  of  being  viewed  as  transparencies. 
For  this  purpose  I essayed  successively  to  spread  upon  the 
glass  various  adherent  substances — such  as  albumen  or 
gelatine  and  alum.  My  endeavours  were,  however,  attended 
with  but  slight  success,  for  the  cementing  material  was  never 
uniform,  and  the  result  was  a rising  of  the  film  in  many 
places,  causing  the  picture  to  become  more  or  less  injured  on 
the  application  of  the  boiling  water.  Discouraged  at  my 
results,  I was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  my  idea,  when  I 
made  a last  attempt  upon  a perfectly  cleau  glass,  and  here 
at  once  discovered  that  the  rising  of  the  film  was  less  serious. 
I continued  my  experiments,  and  am  now  enabled  to  develop 
without  difficulty  all  carbou  or  pigment  prints  upon  glass, 
my  method  of  working  being  briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  paper  I employ  is  prepared  with  coloured  gelatine  in 
the  same  way  precisely  as  that  described  by  M.  Jeanrenaud. 
I prefer  a thin  paper,  without  grain,  and  glazed.  After  being 
sensitized,  it  is  exposed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  ordin- 
ary carbon  printing  under  a negative,  for  a suitable  period, 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  colour  desired  ; it  is  then 
placed  against  the  surface  of  a well-cleaned  glass  plate,  both 
being  at  the  same  time  immersed  in  cold  water.  The  plate 
is  now  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  gelatine  surface  adhering 
to  the  glass,  and  a roller  passed  two  or  three  times  over  the 
paper,  a sheet  of  filtering-paper  having  been  first  laid 
thereon.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  gets  rid  of  the  water 
without  allowing  the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  and  the 
sensitive  film  is  then  sufficiently  adherent  from  the  fact  of 
the  absenco  of  air  between  the  two  surfaces.  With  small 
photographs  the  development  may  be  proceeded  with  forth- 
with, but  with  those  of  larger  size  it  is  best  to  allow  them 
to  dry  under  the  moderate  pressure  of  an  ordinary  printing- 
frame.  The  employment  of  a regular  press  would  no  doubt 
be  preferable,  but  in  my  work  I found  it  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  one. 

The  development  is  carried  on  in  identically  the  samo 
way  as  when  albuminized  paper  is  used.  The  plates  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a flat  dish,  the  paper  uppermost, 
and  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  the  same.  It  is  indispen- 
sable to  wait  until  the  paper  is  detached  spontaneously, 
leaving  upon  the  plate  the  image  of  insoluble  gela- 
tine; this  occurs  generally  on  the  first  application  of 
the  water,  and  always  on  the  second  or  third  application. 
The  plate  is  then  allowed  to  free  itself  from  any  of  the 
soluble  pigment  remaining  on  the  surface,  by  moving  it 
gently  to  and  fro  in  water  of  a lover  temperature,  at  50° 

• Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 
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or  60°  Cent.  Finally,  the  image  is  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  operation  is  one 
of  the  simplest,  and  should  not  be  accelerated,  as  it  re- 
quires, ou  an  average,  a period  of  about  ten  minutes. 
Never  does  the  operation  require  so  long  as  half  an  hour, 
and,  with  a sufficient  number  of  baths,  as  many  plates  as 
may  be  desired  can  be  developed  at  the  same  time. 

The  prints  obtained  in  this  manner  appear  to  me  to  pre- 
sent finer  modelling  even  than  those  upon  paper.  The 
more  vigorous  they  are— that  is  to  say,  the  longer  they 
have  beeu  exposed — the  brighter  do  they  appear  as  trans- 
parencies. When  only  moderately  printed,  the  pictures 
should  be  viewed  by  reflection,  laid  against  a white  or  tinted 
paper.  For  portraits  especially  which  are  required  to  be 
placed  under  glass,  the  glass  support  is  very  useful,  and 
may  be  used  in  framing.  T.n  the  latter  case — when  viewed, 
therefore,  through  the  glass — they  are  seen  in  their  true 
position,  and  not  reversed,  as  is  the  case  with  prints  trans- 
ferred upon  albuminized  paper.  This  icsult  may,  however, 
be  obtained  by  effecting  a second  transport  of  the  image 
upon  paper,  but  the  adherence  of  the  film  is  of  such  a cha- 
racter that  I have  not  as  yet  obtained  any  satisfactory 
results. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  two  prints  developed  upon  enamel,  the  softness 
and  modelling  of  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 
I have  also  been  able  to  transport  the  carbon  film  upon 
panels,  ready  for  manipulation  by  the  brush  of  the  artist. 

In  conclusion,  I may  state  that  in  this  process  the  image, 
being  obtained  upon  glass — that  is  to  say,  upon  a surface 
perfectly  level  and  ligid — it  is  possible  to  take  a casting  of 
the  reliefs  and  depressions  in  the  gelatine,  and  thus  to  obtain 
an  engraved  plate  of  the  most  exquisite  fineness,  of  which  I 
hope  shortly  to  exhibit  specimens. 

in  regard  to  this  communication,  I would  mention  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  the  announcement  of  any  discovery  ; I 
have  merely  confined  myself  to  making  known  the  results 
of  my  own  personal  experience,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  of  interest  to  others  engaged  upon  similar  work. 


ON  TIIE  ACTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  UPON 
CERTAIN  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

BY  JOI1X  SPILLER,  F.C.9. 

Whilst  experimenting,  some  time  since,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  possibility  of  preparing  a mixed  gold  and 
silver  solution  which,  when  applied  to  paper,  would  furnish 
at  once  the  means  of  producing  prints  that  either  did  not 
require  toning,  or  assumed  an  agreeable  colour  whilst  under- 
going the  operation  of  fixing,  I was  led  to  study  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  precipitation  of  nitrate 
of  silver  by  chloride  of  gold.  My  object  was  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  the  nitrate  of  gold  by  double  decomposition  of  the 
two  9nlts,  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver 
as  chloride  ; but,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  prepare  a gold  solution  in  this  manner,  for 
the  whole  of  the  metal  went  down  in  combination  with  the 
chloride  of  silver,  leaving  only  a very  acid  solution  as  the 
supernatant  liquid.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  the  precipitate,  I made  the  following  experiment : — 
Chloride  of  gold  crystals  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  then  evaporated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a porcelain 
basin  mounted  on  a water-bath.  In  this  way  the  gold  salt 
was  obtained  with  a minimum  of  free  acid,  and  its  constitu- 
tion may  fairly  be  assumed,  and  subsequently  proved  to  be 
represented  by  the  formula  AuCl3HCl.  This  was  again 
dissolved  in  water,  and  slowly  poured,  with  constant  stirring, 
into  a large  excess  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A 
heavy  ochrey-yellow  precipitate  was  thrown  down,  which 
could  be  easily  washed  by  decantation,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
liquid  became  powerfully  acid  to  test-papers,  and  caused 
great  effervescence  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  yellow  product  was  dried  in  a warm  closet,  accurately 


weighed,  and  then  analyzed  in  the  following  manner  : — A 
known  quantity  of  the  substance  was  fused  with  a mixture 
of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  in  a porcelain  crucible, 
when  the  metals  became  reduced  and  formed  an  alloy,  which 
remained  insoluble  upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water. 
The  metallic  sponge  was  well  washed,  and  then  treated  with 
hot  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  silver  ; the  residual  gold 
proved  to  be  pure,  with  the  exception  of  a trace  of  silica 
(derived  from  the  porcelain  crucible),  the  weight  of  which 
was  ascertained  and  deducted.  The  amount  of  silver  dis- 
solved out  by  the  nitric  acid  was  determined  by  precipitation 
as  chloride,  and,  finally,  the  existence  of  chlorine  in  the 
alkaline  flux  was  established  by  the  usual  tests.  The  results 
furnished  by  this  experiment  were  as  under  : — 

Weight  of  substance  taken  ...  10  00  grains 
Weight  of  gold  obtained  ...  2 50  „ 

Weight  of  chloride  of  silver  ...  7'18  „ 


A small  deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  which  was  found  to  be  given  off  upon  heating  the 
substance  in  a test-tube.  Calculating  the  amounts  of 
chlorine  and  silver  contained  in  7'18  grains  of  the  chloride, 
and  supplying  the  deficiency  as  the  weight  of  oxygen,  we 
obtain  the  following  percentages  : — 

Gold  25  00 

Silver  5403 

Chloride...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17-77 

Oxygen 320 


100  00 


The  yellow  substance  is  thus  proved  by  chemical  analysis 
to  contain  one  atom  of  teroxide  of  gold  associated  with  four 
atoms  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  its  formation  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  following  equation  : — 

AuC13,  HCl  + 4AgO,  NO, + 3110 
= (Au03  + 4AgCl)+4H0,  NO,. 

A similar  experiment  made  with  the  fluoride  of  silver, 
instead  of  the  nitrate,  and  a different  sample  of  chloride  of 
gold,  furnished  apparently  the  same  yellow  precipitate  with 
liberation  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  pioduct  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  but  a lower  ratio  of  silver  was  found,  and 
the  results  indicated  a composition  which  nearly  coincided 
with  the  requirements  of  the  formula — 

Au03  + 3Ag  Cl. 

I am  not  able  to  say  at  the  present  time  whether  the 
sample  of  chloride  of  gold  used  in  the  latter  instance  had 
been  more  carefully  treated  with  the  view  of  separating  the 
free  acid ; but  it  appears  probable  that  the  formation  of  this 
compound  would  be  the  direct  consequence  of  employing 
the  simple  auric  terchloride,  AuC!3,  instead  of  the  acid  salt, 
AuC13,  HC1.  If  such  should  have  been  the  case,  the  product 
in  my  second  experiment  was  formed  thus — 


AuCl3+3AgF+3HO 
= (AuOs  + 3AgC!)  + 3HF. 

The  metal  platinum,  according  to  Yauquelin,  possesses 
the  property  of  being  precipitated  as  oxide  along  with  the 
chloride  of  silver,  when  normal  solutions  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  mixed.  I have  confirmed 
this  observation  by  qualitative  trials— obtaining  a yellowish 
or  fawn-coloured  precipitate — but  have  not  made  any 
analysis. 

Alter  obtaining  the  foregoing  results  with  go’d,  I tried 
these  compounds  on  paper  and  in  collodion  for  photographic 
purposes.  For  printing,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  the 
paper  to  a double  treatment  in  sensitizing  it.  and  these 
operations — floating  successively  on  chloride  of  gold  and 
nitrate  of  silver  solutions — must  be  performed  immediately 
before  use,  in  order  to  escape  the  effects  of  spontaneous  dis- 
colouration. Thusemployed,  I found  that  the  consumption 
of  the  precious  metals  was  larger  for  the  same  ultimate 
results  than  by  the  established  process ; but  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  case  which  I have  repeatedly  studied  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  a really  practical  method ; I refer  to  the 
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circumstance  that  upon  matt  paper  chloride  of  silver  may 
he  produced  with  a slight  excess  of  common  salt,  and  iu  this 
state  preserved  for  a long  time  iu  a perfectly  dark  place. 
When  required  for  use  in  rapid  printing,  its  surface  may  be 
“ extra  sensitized  ” by  floating  upon  a highly  dilute  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold,  and  hanging  up  to  dry.  The 
paper  gives  from  the  first  very  agreeable  tints,  which  remain 
almost  intact  whilst  in  the  fixing  bath,  so  that  no  supple- 
mentary toning  process  seems  to  be  required. 

The  use  of  chloride  of  gold  in  collodion  has,  in  my  hands, 
invariably  led  to  the  fogging  of  the  plate  upon  develop- 
ment. A mere  trace  only  being  employed,  gives  rise  to  a 
kind  of  impenetrable  veil  which  obscures  the  details  of  the 
picture — a result  due,  I believe,  to  the  exceedingly  rapid 
reduction  of  gold  salts,  as  compared  with  those  of  silver 
under  the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  other  developer. — 
Photographic  Journal. 


AN  AMERICAN  STUDIO. 

The  recently  erected  studio  of  Messrs.  Keeler,  Suddards, 
and  Eennemore,  in  Philadelphia,  is  described  by  our  excel- 
lent contemporary,  published  in  that  city,  as  a very  effi- 
cient one.  We  condense  .the  account  of  it.  The  subjoined 
diagram  is  a view  from  the  east,  showing  the  top  and  west 


side-light,  with  the  arrangement  of  curtains  managed  by 
weights  and  pulleys. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — 


Width  of  top-light 

...  19  feet 

Length  of  top-light... 

...  12 

Width  of  side-light 

...  12 

j 1 

Lowest  height. of  side-light 

7 

Greatest  height  of  side-light 

...  12 

J) 

Pitch  of  top-light 

...  5 

?? 

The  room,  being  wide,  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
curtain,  and  thus  two  opex-ators  may  work  in  the  light  at 
once.  The  glass  is  blue-frosted. 

A ventilator  back  of  the  skylight  is  arranged  so  that 
the  air  in  the  room  is  always  fresh.  The  middle  part  of 
the  side-lights  may  also  be  thrown  open.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  a studio  is  easy,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection 
moderate. 

The  darkroom,  which  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Fenne- 
more,  is  described  as  roomy,  amply  lighted,  and  well 
arranged.  A description,  with  diagram,  will  aid  the  reader. 
The  dark  room  is  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  studio, 
convenient  to  the  operator,  and  yet  out  of  the  way. 
Entering  the  room,  we  find  on  the  left,  next  to  the  door, 
a small  closet  or  cupboard  for  chemicals  ; on  the  left  hand, 
or  west  side,  1,  a dumb  waiter,  communicating  with  the 
workroom  on  the  ground-floor,  from  which  glass,  &e.,  arc 
supplied  ; 2,  a small  closet,  used  for  filtering  apparatus  for 
the  bath;  3,  is  the  negative  bath  ; 4,  is  a window  of  ordin- 
ary  good  size,  with  orange  glass,  covered  with  a yellow 
curtain,  and  also  furnished  with  a dark  opaque  curtain 
sliding  on  a rod,  so  that  the  room  may  be  made  vci'y  dark, 
or  moderately  so,  at  will.  At  the  north  end  of  the  room 


are  three  tanks  ; viz.,  5,  thirty  inches  square  by  twelve 
inches  deep,  for  developing  and  first  waslxings ; 6,  thirty 
inches  wide,  forty-seven  inches  long,  six  inches  deep,  for 


final  washing  of  the  negatives ; and,  7,  twenty  inches  by 
twenty-four  inches  and  three  inches  deep,  situated  on  a 
stand  eighteen  inches,  over  No.  fi,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
drawing,  used  for  fixing  the  negatives. 

No.  5 is  always  kept  half  full  of  water,  and,  instead  of 
having  a waste-pipe  mei-ely,  has  an  outlet  through  the 
floor  of  the  room,  down  to  a barrel  on  the  lower  floor, 
which  catches  the  waste  solution.  (This  waste  solution, 
after  standing  over  night,  in  order  to  allow  the  silver  to 
subside,  is  then  drawn  off  every  morning.)  The  fixing 
bath,  by  being  smaller  than  and  over  the  washing  tank, 
and  eighteen  inches  above  it,  pennits  the  negatives  to  be 
taken  out,  and  the  droppings  to  fall  into  the  washing  tank, 
thus  avoiding  droppings  of  hypo  on  the  floor.  The  deve- 
loping tank  is  supplied  with  one  faucet,  and  the  washing 
tank  with  two,  so  that  two  negatives  can  be  washing  all 
the  time. 

On  the  east  side  is  a table  (8)  on  which  are  kept  collo- 
dion-pourers  and  other  articles  used  iu  coating  the  plates. 
Over  the  dumb  waiter,  &c.,  is  a shelf  containing  the  varied 
sizes  of  negative  glass,  &c. ; over  the  bath  a shelf  for  the 
plate-holders. 

Two  feet  from  the  ceiling,  all  around  the  room,  are  shelves 
for  varied  articles  not  in  use.  Over  the  tanks  nails  are 
driven  to  hang  the  negatives.  The  closets,  &c.,  are  all 
painted.  The  floor  is  covered  with  brown  oil-cloth,  wiped 
with  a damp  cloth  daily,  and  never  swept.  The  walls  are 
papered.  No  superfluities  are  allowed  in  the  room.  Its 
size  is  eight  feet  wide  cast  to  west,  by  fourteen  feet  long 
north  to  south.  The  tanks  across  the  end  of  the  rooixi 
occupy  three  feet  space,  and  the  bath,  &e.,  eighteen  inches, 
leaving  a very  comfortable  amount  of  space  to  work  in. 
It  is  ventilated  by  an  aperture  through  the  ceiling  and 
roof,  and  by  the  dumb-waiter,  the  xxxouth  of  which  latter  is 
level  with  the  floor. 

With  this  admirable  studio  arc  connected  an  elegant 
reception  room  on  the  first  floor,  rooms  for  mounting, 
washing,  dressing,  &c.,  to  the  xiumber  of  eleven.  Added 
to  these  is  Mr.  Fennemore’s  laboratory,  twenty  by  forty 
feet,  where  lie  manufactures  collodion  and  other  chemicals. 


GLASS  POSITIVES  FOIt  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

BY  JOnX  C.  BROWNE.* 

Tiie  Nitrate  Solution  is  as  follows : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  40  grains. 

Make  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  C.  P.  Iodize  the  solu- 
tion by  allowing  a plate  coated  with  excited  collodion  to 
remain  in  it  over  night.  Filter. 


* Continued  from  p.  303. 
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Developing  Solution. 

Make  a saturated  solution  of — 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  (in  water)...  1 ounce 
Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Filter,  and  use  as  a slock  bottle.  This  solution  will  keep 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  excellent  condition.  Crys- 
tals will  form  in  the  stock  bottle  alter  standing  a number 
of  hours,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  correct. 

In  developing  a plate,  use  five  drachms  of  water  to  two 
drachms  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  from  the  stock  bottle. 
During  hot  weather,  use  ice-water  to  retard  the  action  of 
the  developer. 

Fixing  Solution. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  Either 
will  answer,  but  the  action  of  cyanide  appears  to  make  a 
somewhat  brighter  picture. 

Having  prepared  everything  in  order,  coat  the  plate  with 
collodion,  and  dip  in  the  nitrate  solution  ; remove  the  plate 
as  soon  as  the  oily  lines  disappear,  drain  off  the  excess  of 
silver  by  resting  its  lower  edge  upon  several  thicknesses  of 
tissue-paper  (or  bibulous  paper  of  any  kind),  then  wipe  the 
back  of  the  plate  with  a damp  sponge  or  tissue-paper. 
This  operation  will  take  but  a few  seconds  of  time,  which 
is  amply  repaid  by  cleaner  plates,  and  holders  always  in 
good  condition.  Place  the  plate  in  the  holder,  and  expose 
as  described.  The  reason  for  having  two  slides  is  to  prevent 
any  possible  jar.  either  in  exposing  or  closing  the  picture. 
The  slide  of  the  holder  sometimes  sticks,  and  requires  some 
effort  to  raise  or  lower.  By  the  use  of  two  slides,  the  upper 
one  made  to  draw  and  close  smoothly  and  rapidly,  all  danger 
from  jar  is  avoided. 

The  exact  time  of  exposure  is  a little  difficult  to  obtain  at 
first,  but  a few  trials  will  give  sufficient  experience  to  make 
good  pictures.  The  time  which  I give  upon  a bright  day  is 
about  fifteen  seconds.  l)o  not  over-expose  the  positive  ; that 
is  fatal  to  clear  transparencies;  rather  err  upon  the  other 
extreme  of  short  exposure. 

The  Negative. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  a good  negative,  as  sharp 
as  possible,  and  of  medium  strength  in  the  case  of  portraits 
and  landscapes,  but  in  making  copies  of  engravings  I would 
advise  under-timing  the  negative  a little,  so  that  the  parts 
unacted  upon  by  the  light  may  be  clear  and  perfectly  free 
from  fog.  After  fixing,  intensify  with  any  chemical  that 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Remember  that  a foggy  negative 
will  not  make  a good  transparency.  The  size  is  a matter 
of  taste  ; six  and  a-half  by  eight  and  a-half  will  be  found 
large  enough  ; but  any  size  can  be  used  by  enlarging  the 
boxes.  It  is  not  desirable  to  make  the  negative  too  large, 
if  the  iutention  is  to  make  magic  lantern  positives.  Nega- 
tives made  upon  glass  five  and  a-half  by  four  and  a-half 
inches,  and  reduced  to  the  regular  size  of  lantern  slide, 
three  and  a-half  inches  square,  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
larger  pictures. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  very  small  negatives  and  enlarge 
them  to  double  or  treble  their  original  size  to  get  the  best 
results.  Try  always  to  make  the  positive  smaller  than  the 
negative. 

The  Lens. 

Almost  any  good  lens  can  be  used  to  advantage,  but  I do 
not  advocate  one  having  a very  short  focus  or  a very  small 
diaphragm.  Preference  should  be  given  to  a lens  of  about 
eight-inch  focus  with  a stop  of  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  re- 
ducing from  six  and  a-half  by  eight  and  a-half  or  half-size 
to  the  magic  lantern  slide. 

Development. 

After  exposing  the  plate,  the  slides  are  closed  as  described, 
and  the  plate  is  removed  to  the  dark  room.  Develop  as 
usual,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  push  the  development  too 
far.  The  picture  should  not  flash  out  upon  the  plate  at 
once  after  the  application  of  iron,  but  appear  slowly  ; judge 


of  its  progress  by  looking  through  the  picture,  using  a jet 
of  gas  turned  very  low.  or  a small  lamp,  for  the  purpose.  As 
soon  as  all  the  detail  is  out,  stop  further  action  by  washing 
well  with  water. 

Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  an  excess  of  light  in  the 
dark  room.  Use  as  little  as  possible,  and  do  not  allow  the 
plate  to  be  heated  when  developing  over  the  light  ; keep  it 
moving  constantly  ; fix  and  wash. 

Intensifying. 

Should  the  positive  appear  weak,  and  wanting  in  contrast 
after  fixing,  flow  over  it  a dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  which  will  give  tone  and  brilliancy  to  the  picture. 
Wash  well,  dry,  and  varnish. 

The  application  of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  mentioned 
because  it  is  easily  prepared  and  not  likely  to  give  trouble, 
provided  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  dark  room  in  presence 
of  silver  salts.  I have  used  bichloride  of  mercury  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  unreliable,  alone  or  with  after-application 
of  ammonia.  Gold  is  sometimes  used  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a toning  solution,  but  it  has  no  advantage  over  sulphide 
of  potassium.  Many  positives  do  not  require  touing,  and 
are  injured  by  so  doing.  It  is  only  when  the  positive  wants 
contrast  that  toning  is  advisable. 

The  Finished  Picture. 

All  the  high  lights — the  sky,  for  example — in  a land- 
scape subject  should  be  perfectly  clear  glass,  unless  clouds 
are  present  in  the  negative.  Any  deposit  or  stain  on  the 
high  lights  will  destroy  much  of  its  beauty  as  a picture  for 
the  lantern.  In  making  positives  to  be  exhibited  with  the 
lime  light  or  magnesium  light,  it  will  be  found  of  advan- 
tage to  make  the  picture  of  decided  contrast  in  light  and 
shade,  for  the  brilliancy  of  those  illuminators  is  so  great 
that  the  light  cuts  through  the  positive  too  much  should  it 
be  wanting  in  strength,  giving  a flat  picture  when  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  With  lanterns  burning  lights  of  less 
power,  weaker  transparencies  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

In  varnishing  the  plate,  select  a good,  clear  varnish,  well 
filtered.  The  finished  picture  should  be  protected  by  a 
piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  neatly  pasted  together  on  the 
edges  with  thin  strips  of  dark  muslin  or  paper,  to  exclude 
dust  and  prevent  the  danger  of  scratching.  For  con- 
venience, keep  the  slides  in  a box  separated  by  grooves. 
Select  good  glass,  free  from  bubbles  or  other  imperfections. 


COMPETITION  FOR  MEDALS  AMONGST  CARBON 
EXPERIMENTALISTS. 

A somewhat  unusual  kind  of  competition  is  projected  by 
Signor  Antonio  Montagna,  an  Italian  enthusiast  in  carbon 
printing.  lie  has  issued  a circular,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a translation  : — 

The  undersigned,  being  the  inventor  of  a photographic  process 
of  printing  in  carbon,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  progress 
of  photographic  art,  offers  a premium,  in  the  shape  of  a silver 
medal,  to  his  fellow-labouiers,  to  be  awarded  by  a competent 
and  trustworthy  judge  to  the  producer  of  the  best  photo- 
engraving or  carbon  print ; and  to  the  second  competitor  a 
cast  of  the  same  in  plaster  or  type  metal. 

Conditions. 

1st.  The  carbon  print  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  plalo 
from  which  it  was  produced,  before  the  30th  March,  1870,  to 
the  address  of  Signor  Antonio  Montagna,  in  Mcsagno  (Lecce), 
Via  Borgo  Nuovo,  No.  19  ; and  in  order  to  guard  against  risk 
of  injury  during  the  journey,  it  is  recommended  to  send  either 
by  post  or  through  the  agency  of  the  Brindisi  railway. 

2nd.  The  dimensions  of  the  proof  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
centimetres  by  twelve  (3-94  x 4'73  inches),  irrespective  of  the 
mounting-card. 

3rd.  At  the  foot  of  each  illustration  shall  be  written  a motto, 
or  some  other  device,  made  use  of  to  avoid  the  indication  of 
the  name  of  its  author,  so  that  no  suspicion  of  partiality  in  tho 
adjudication  of  tho  prize  may  bo  entertained. 

4th.  Accompanying  each  specimen  print  there  must  be  sent 
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a sealed  packet,  on  the  outside  of  which  shall  be  repeated  the 
motto  written  on  the  proof,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author. 

6th.  After  it  has  been  decided  which  of  the  prints  is  entitled 
to  the  prize,  the  sealed  packet  bearing  the  corresponding  motto 
will  bo  opened,  so  as  to  disclose  the  name  of  tho  author,  to  whom 
the  medal  will  then  be  sent. 

6th.  The  authors  of  the  specimens  not  approved  will  remain 
unknown  ; the  envelope  accompanying  the  same  will  be 
returned  unopened  to  the  post  office  whence  it  was  issued, 
where  the  sender  may  obtain  it  on  naming  the  motto  on  the 
outside  thereof. 

7th.  All  the  proofs  which  shall  have  been  sent  will  bo  con- 
sidered tho  property  of  tho  iounder  of  the  prizo  ; they  will, 
however,  be  sold  by  lottery,  and  the  net  proceeds  devoted  to  the 
institution  of  another  prize. 

8th.  Tho  modal  will  bo  of  silver,  measuring  four  centimetres 
( L‘57  inch)  in  diameter,  and  bear  on  its  face  tho  portrait  of 
John  Baptiste  Porta,  tho  inventor  of  tho  camera-obscura,  the 
first  instrument  of  photography.  On  tho  reverse  the  words 
“ Premio  Montagna,”  a space  for  tho  name  of  the  winner,  and 
tho  following  inscription : — “ Concorso  per  la  Fotografia  al 
Carbone,  1870.”* 

9th.  Neither  tho  inventor  of  the  process  nor  those  immediately 
employed  under  him  will  adjudicate  tho  prize. 

10th.  Tho  results  of  tho  competition  will  bo  communicated 
to  the  photographic  societies,  and  the  particulars  will  bo  given 
in  all  the  photographic  journals.  Antonio  Montagna. 

Mesagne,  1st  July,  I860. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  WAR. 

Tiie  Times  gives  the  following  resume  of  a recent  lecture  on 
photography  by  a gentleman  of  our  staff,  the  subject  being 
the  military  applications  of  photography  : — 

“ Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  tho  General  Photographic 
Establishment  of  the  War  Department,  read  a very  interesting 
paper  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  on 
the  application  of  photography  to  military  purposes.  The 
author  stated  that  tho  first  time  photography  was  used  in 
connection  with  military  matters  was  during  the  Crimean  War, 
when  Lord  Panmure,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  securing  some  photographic  records  of  the 
campaign.  Tho  series  of  pictures  produced,  or,  at  least,  a 
great  number  of  them,  were,  he  believed,  stored  up  at  the  War 
Office.  There  was  reason  to  foar  that  they  would  be  fouud  on 
examination  to  have  faded  considerably.  At  the  timo  they 
were  produced  the  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  many  of 
the  manipulations  exercised  were  of  an  experimental  character. 
Since  that  time  the  art  has  progressed  to  a wonderful  degree, 
and  the  necessity  of  diffusing  a knowledge  of  the  subject  had 
been  so  fully  appreciated  by  the  authorities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  a school  of  instruction  had  been  formed  for  the 
special  purposeofinstructingclassesofyouug  soldiers  in  its  details. 
This  school,  which  formed  a portion  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
Establishment  at  Chatham,  and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Stotherd,  R.E.,  had  been  ot  considerable  benefit  to  the 
service. 

During  the  recent  Abyssinian  campaign  a staff  of  photo- 
graphers, instructed  and  equipped  from  this  establishment,  had 
been  attached  to  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Department,  and 
had  done  good  service  iu  copying  maps  and  sketches  of  the  route, 
and  iu  taking  pictures  of  objects  and  points  of  interest  of  which 
a record  was  considered  desirable.  The  author  then  addressed 
himself  for  a short  time  to  tho  applications  of  the  process  mado 
practical  by  tho  non-combatant  portion  of  the  service. 

One  of  tho  most  important  uses  to  which  the  process  was 
applied  was  tho  copying  of  maps,  plans,  designs,  and  rare 
MSS.,  as  practised  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton. 
In  this  establishment  the  process  of  photo-zincography,  the 
invention  of  Colonel  Sir  II.  James,  R.E.,  had  been  carefully 
elaborated,  and  had  been  employed  with  such  unequivocal 
success  that  the  Governments  of  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  America  had  adopted  it  with  more  or  less  modifi- 
cation. In  addition  to  tho  multiplication  of  special  maps  for 

* At  the  head  of  the  circular  is  a woodcut  illustration  of  the  proposed 
medal.— Ed.  P.  J. 


warlike  purposes,  valuable  service  had  been  done  in  the 
establishment  at  Southampton  by  the  reproduction  of  rare  and 
curious  MS.,  facsimiles  of  tho  Great  and  Little  Domesday 
Books,  bound  up  in  thirty-five  imperial  quart}  volumos,  and 
also  of  tho  national  MS.  of  England  and  Scotland,  without  tho 
necessity  of  tampering  in  any  way  with  tho  originals. 

At  the  general  photographic  establishment — a branch  of  tho 
chemical  department  at  Woolwich,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Abel  F.R.S.—  tho  camera  was  employed  in  many 
ways.  All  experimental  structures,  sujh  as  shields,  guns, 
small  arms,  waggons,  or  rockets,  were  photographed.  The 
results  of  firing  experimentally  against  iron  plate3  of  different 
thicknesses  were  reproduced  ; pictures  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, showing  the  method  of  working  guns  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and  the  positions  taken  up  by  individual  gunners  on  the 
issue  of  various  orders,  wore  taken,  photographs  exhibiting  tho 
regulation  mode  of  wearing  accoutrements,  the  precise  manner 
iu  which  tho  harness  of  horses  should  be  adjusted,  tho  method 
of  packing  waggons  and  fitting  servico  saddles,  and  the  mode 
in  which  military  tents  and  equipages  aro  set  up,  were  also 
included  in  tho  collection  of  tho  institution.  Prints  from  tho 
negatives  were  issued  to  various  departments  of  tho  army,  both 
in  England  and  India.  Photography  could  be  usefully  and 
economically  employed  in  tho  construction  and  preservation  of 
patterns  at  Woolwich  and  other  manufacturing  stations. 

Returning  to  tho  subject  of  tho  employment  of  photography 
in  tho  field,  ho  said  that  the  avowed  purposes  for  which  tho  art 
was  used  iu  that  case  had  been  for  reproducing  and  copying 
maps  and  plans,  and  taking  pictures  of  important  localities  and 
interesting  objects.  Iu  discussing  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  system,  he  said  that  during  tho  Abyssinian  campaign  as 
many  as  thirty  copies  had  boen  prepared  and  distributed  to 
brigadiers  and  others  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  original 
plan  of  certain  places  had  been  sketched.  He  thought  it 
advisable  that  copies  of  field  maps  intended  to  be  of  a lasting 
character  should  be  printed  on  linen,  cambric,  or  silk.  Ho 
recommended  that  landscape  views  should  be  taken,  not  only 
on  account  of  tho  particular  interest  they  possessed  as  such, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  value  to  an  army  in  tho  field. 
Sketches  of  an  enemy's  position  might  be  obtained  at  a con- 
siderable distance  without  much  risk  of  danger.  Ho  himself 
had  obtained  a picture  of  a building  two  miles  distant  from 
tho  camera.  The  camera  might  also  be  used  as  a theodo- 
lite, and  the  distance  between  tho  reconnoitoring  parly  and  tho 
enemy's  position  accurately  and  rapidly  determined,  supposing 
tho  actual  dimensions  of  tho  enemy’s  fort  or  entrenchment  to 
be  known.  Tho  camera  might  also  bo  used  in  the  production 
of  landscape  pictures  to  illustrate  the  ground  plan  or  sketch  of 
route.  He  then  explained  the  manner  in  which  these  field 
pictures  should  be  takon,  and  tho  advantages  accruing  from 
their  existence.  The  progress  of  works  might  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  photographs,  and  this  system  of  ascertaining 
the  rate  at  which  works  were  proceeding  had  been  adopted 
by  several  firms  of  contractors.  The  remainder  of  the  essay, 
which  contained  several  novel  and  interesting  suggestions,  was 
occupied  with  a discussion  on  the  respective  valuos  of  different 
kinds  of  plates  used  in  photography,  and  on  tho  methods  of 
preserving  pictures  takon  by  moans  of  the  camera.  At  its  con- 
clusion a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pritchard 
for  his  elaborate  paper.” 

The  following  letter,  supplying  an  omission,  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Times  : — 

In  reference  to  tho  report  of  my  lecture  at  tho  Royal  United 
Scrvico  Institution  on  the  above  subject  in  your  impression  of 
the  13th  iust.,  I shall  feel  much  obliged  it  you  will  permit  me 
to  supply  an  omission  which,  although  of  an  apparently  trivial 
nature,  is,  nevertheless,  of  some  considerable  inportance  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Referring  to  tho  multiplication  and  printing  of  military  maps 
and  plans  in  tho  field  by  means  of  photography,  for  distribution 
among  Staff  officers,  the  report  states  that,  to  be  of  a lasting 
character,  such  photographs  aro  recommended  to  be  printed 
upon  linen,  cambric,  and  silk,  instead  of  upon  paper.  Now, 
although  permanenco  is  an  essential  quality  in  pictures  of  this 
description,  still  simplicity  nnd  rapidity  of  production  are  fir 
more  important,  seeing  that  large  numbers  of  copies  aro  required 
iu  as  short  a time  as  possiblo. 

By  printing  upou  a densely-woven  linen,  prepared  in  a 
manner  I have  described,  tho  advantages  secured  aro  very 
great  over  those  of  paper;  tho  fabric  prints  more  quickly, 
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is  capable,  owing  to  its  open  structure,  of  moro  rapid  and 
perfect  washing  (the  most  important  operation  in  photography), 
and,  finally,  noeds  no  subsequent  mounting  upon  a flexible 
material,  as  is  the  case  with  paper  maps.  Thus  much  economy 
of  manipulation  is  effected,  a matter  of  some  consideration  when 
performing  hurried  operations  in  the  the  field. 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

General  Photographic  Establishment  of  the  War 
• Department,  Woolwich,  August  14. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SOLAR  NEGATIVES. 

BY  GEO.  II.  FENNEMORE.* 

The  only  process  which  is  suitable  for  the  production  of 
negatives  fiom  which  enlarged  pictures  are  to  be  printed  is 
the  wet  collodion  process  ; the  greatest  transparency  and  a 
total  absence  from  all  fog  being  the  real  requisites  of  all 
negatives  intended  for  enlargements.  To  produce  a good 
solar  negative,  then,  two  things  are  needed  : — First.  A very 
thin  glass  and  of  a uniform  thickness,  because  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  being  concentrated  upon  the  negative,  is  much  more 
likely  to  break  it  if  it  is  thick  and  unequal,  than  it  is  if 
the  glass  be  thin.  Procure,  then,  a good  sample  of  thin 
glass,  as  free  from  bubbles  and  other  inequalities  as  possible. 
This  is  much  better  than  plate-glass,  which  is  very  apt  to 
break  when  exposed  to  intense  heat.  Second.  The  chemi- 
cals should  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  making 
negatives  of  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  transparency.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  matter,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  in  the  camera  for  enlarging,  the  sun’s  rays  ought 
to  freely  pass  through  the  negative,  or  there  will  beextieme 
heating  of  the  glass,  which  will  most  likely  break  it;  and 
not  that  only,  but  it  has  the  bad  effect  of  requiring  double, 
and  sometimes  triple,  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  print 
the  enlarged  proof  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  fogged. 

To  obtain  this  extreme  transparency  of  the  negative  your 
collodion,  silver  bath,  and  developer  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition. Any  of  the  above  are  good  if  they  produce  good 
results  in  the  ordinary  negative  process  ; therefore  to  give 
any  formula  here  would  bo  useless,  but  the  following  hints, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  of  much  more  importance  : — 

First  coat  the  plate  with  collodion  and  leave  it  in  the 
bath  only  long  enough  to  properly  coat  it ; and,  instead  of 
shortening  the  exposure  (as  is  usual  with  many  operators), 
expose  a little  longer  than  usual.  This  is  easily  explained  : 
for  if  you  expose  1 arely  sufficient,  the  developer  would  only 
bring  out  the  detail  in  the  shadows  after  it  had  been  on 
some  time,  thereby  increasing  the  tendency  to  fog,  as  well  as 
producing  too  great  a contrast  between  the  opaque  and 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative;  whereas,  by  giving  a 
longer  exposure,  the  image  at  once  appears  in  the  shadows 
as  well  as  in  the  high  lights.  After  exposure  the  plate 
should  be  well  flooded  with  the  developer,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  run  off,  carrying  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  with 
it.  The  image  immediately  appears,  and  the  moment  the 
details  show  themselves  in  the  shadows  it  should  be  plunged 
under  a copious  stream  of  water  and  well  washed,  alter 
which  it  is  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  (not  hypo). 

Next  to  good  chemicals  the  main  success  is  due  to  opera- 
ting quickly.  The  negative,  when  dry,  ought  barely  to 
allow  the  detail  in  the  shadows  to  be  seen,  and  the  lights 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  feeble  to  allow  you  to  read  through 
them  ; still  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  be  a little  too  intense 
than  too  feeble,  for,  if  the  latter,  the  lights  in  the  enlarged 
prints  will  have  a flat  and  dirty  look  to  them.  Above  all 
things  avoid  fogging.  Solar  negatives  should  not  be  var- 
nish d,  :is  it  destroys  the  uniformity  of  the  film,  and  some- 
tirnei  the  whole  beauty  of  the  print.  Great  care  should  also 
be  taken  that  no  light  enters  the  enlargement  room  but  that 
which  passes  through  the  solar  instrument. 

{To  be  continued.) 

* Philadelphia,  Photograph  e •. 


SPIRIT  CARTES  DE  VISITE. 

Punch  has  the  following  Does  anyone  want  proof  that  the 
Invisible  can  be  photographed?  Here  it  is,  then — plain  as 
a pikestaff: — 

“ In  a recent  notice  of  the  Mumler  photographs,  poor  Punch  made 
one  of  his  splendid  misses  with  his  baton.  The  tenor  of  it  was  that 
nothing  can  bo  photographed  which  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
that  ghosts  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  therefore,  &c.  Now,  it 
is  well  settled  that  the  plato  is  more  sensitive  than  the  eye,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  an  unfortunate  instance  for  Punch  to  show  his  wisdom 
upon.  The  magnetic  or  odio  lights,  which  Baron  Iteiclienbaek 
photographed,  are  evidences  of  this.” 

Are  they  ? Baron  Reichenbach  got  a photographer  to 
shut  up  a magnet,  turned  towards  an  iodized  plate,  in  a case 
kept  in  perfect  darkness  for  sixty-four  hours.  “ Taken  out 
in  darkness  and  exposed  to  mercurial  vapour,  the  plate  now 
exhibited  the  full  effect  of  the  light  which  it  had  received, 
over  the  entire  surface.”  Reichenbach  adds,  ‘‘It  was  clear 
from  this,  that  unless  other  causes  are  capable  of  affecting 
the  photographic  plate  after  considerable  time,  it,  in  fact, 
must  be  light,  real,  though  weak  and  acting  but  slowly,  that 
issues  from  a magnet."  Italics  original.  Is  the  impression 
obtained  in  the  manner  above  stated,  one  of  the  “evidences” 
referred  to  by  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  as  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  photographing  an  invisible  ghost  ? We  should 
like  to  see  the  others. 

By  the  accounts  of  spirit  photography,  it  takes  no  more 
than  ordinary  photographic  time  to  photograph  a ghost. 
And  the  ghost  is  photographed  in  daylight — but,  according 
to  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  not  thereby  ; not  by  daylight, 
but  by  odic  light.  The  chemicals  are  decomposed  by  rays 
of  daylight  reflected  from  the  sitter,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  rays  of  odic  light  emitted  by  the  ghost.  Optics  and 
Chemistry  ! Said  odic  light  is  too  faint  to  affect  the  eye  ; 
nevertheless  affects  the  plate  as  quickly  as  the  daylight  does, 
and  that  in  broad  day.  No  need  for  the  odic  ghost  to  be 
shut  up  for  sixty-four  hours  in  the  dark. 

In  order  that  spirits  may  “ levitate  ” a Medium,  or  stretch 
and  shrink  him,  or  write,  or  draw,  or  play  the  accordion,  or 
send  banjos  flying  about  your  ears,  they  insist  upon  dark- 
ness— that  is.  the  Medium  does  for  them.  A dark  seance  is 
de  rigueur.  But  they  don’t  want  darkness  as  a condition 
to  being  photographed.  That  demand  would  be  reasonable  ; 
indeed,  consecutive.  The  odic  ghost  should  require  darkness 
to  shine  in  it,  like  the  odic  magnet.  But  just  where  dark- 
would,  ex  hypotlicsi,  be  requisite  for  a spiritual  manifesta- 
tion, the  spirits  that  manifest  themselves — photographically 
— can  do  without  it.  And  don’t  they  do? 

How  can  they  do  otherwise  than  spirits  still  in  the  flesh  ? 
One  understands,  indeed,  that  such  spirits  can,  apart  from 
the  magnesium  light,  or  the  lime,  or  electric  light,  only  be 
photographed  by  sunshine,  though,  considering  that  they 
are  Yankee  spirits,  attendant  on  a Yankee  Medium,  and 
constant  enough  in  their  attendance  to  enable  him  to  do  a 
regular  business  with  confiding,  but  possibly  through  co- 
operative Yankee  sitters,  one  may  venture  to  suggest  that 
their  photography  in  effect  is  moonshine. 


MELANCHOLY'  SUICIDE  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
DAUGHTER  WITH  CYANIDE. 

A suictde  of  an  unusually  painful  character  occurred  last 
week  at  Folkestone.  A young  lady,  Ellen  Norali  Annie  Weston, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jasper  Weston,  of  the  firm  of  Weston  and  Son, 
well  known  as  respectable  photographers,  took  a dose  of  cyanide 
on  Tuesday  evening,  which,  in  half  an  hour,  proved  fatal.  She 
was  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  girl,  and  no  satisfactory 
cause  can  bo  assigned  for  the  sad  act.  We  condense  from  a 
local  paper,  the  Folkestone  Observer,  an  account  of  the  facts  as 
disclosed  at  the  inquest  the  following  day. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  inquest  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Mr.  E.  W.  Major,  foreman  of  the  jury,  when  the  following 
evidence  was  taken  ; — 

Joseph  Weston,  photographer,  identified  the  body  as  that 
of  his  daughter,  Ellen  NorahAunio  Weston,  aged  sixteen  years 
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and  four  months.  Was  out  in  tho  evening  previous,  and  when 
brought  home  his  daughter  was  lying  on  the  sofa  insensible.  The 
deceased  was  a girl  that  read  a great  deal,  and  had  great  capa- 
bilities of  mind.  He  had  a large  library,  and  tho  deceased  had 
expressed  her  intention  to  read  tho  whole  of  the  books.  There 
had  been  no  disagreement  whatever,  she  boing  very  atten- 
tive, and  having  performed  the  whole  ot  her  duties  in  every 
respect.  In  his  business  he  U3ed  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  he 
kept  in  the  dark  room  of  the  glass  house,  where  ho  used  it.  The 
bottle  is  never  removed  from  that  place.  Deceased  had  no  busi- 
ness in  the  dark  room  or  with  cyanide;  her  duties  were  in  the 
house  and  printing  room,  lie  did  not  lock  the  dark  room  up,  but 
locked  the  glass  house  door.  She  had  been  out  at  about  four 
o’clock  that  afternoon  to  prepare  herself  for  confirmation,  and 
later  in  the  evening  she  took  lessons  in  music  from  Miss 
Spearpoint. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the  coroner  aud  jury,  Mr.  Weston 
said  he  did  not  notice  anything  different  from  deceased’s  usual 
manner  during  the  day.  She  appeared  to  bo  very  joyful  and 
happy.  Tho  glass  house  was  locked  immediately  on  deceased 
leaving  it,  before  ho  went  on  to  the  Lees.  Ho  put  the  key  on 
a shelf  in  the  workroom,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  getting  the  key. 

Dr.  FitzGerald  said : Yesterday  evening,  between  half-past 
nine  and  ten  o’clock,  I went  to  see  the  deceased  at  her  father’s 
house  in  Guildhall  Street.  I found  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  sit- 
ting room.  She  was  then  insensible,  with  her  eyes  very  much 
dilated.  I was  told  that  sho  had  taken  poison,  and  the  symp- 
toms corresponded  exactly  with  what  would  have  been  caused 
by  taking  cyanide  of  potassium.  I may  mention  that  it  is  very 
similar  to  prussic  acid.  I administered  a stimulant,  and  imme- 
diately went  for  a stomach  pump.  On  returning  I found  her 
still  more  gasping,  and  her  pulse  fluttering.  I proceeded  to  use 
the  stomach  pump,  after  which  I washed  the  stomach  out  with 
some  warm  fluid.  I found  the  symptoms  still  increasing,  and 
to  make  sure  I sent  for  Mr.  Bateman,  who  arrived  shortly  after. 
We  continued  to  use  the  stomach  pump  until  the  girl  was  dead. 

1 have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  cause  of  her  death  was 
her  taking  a quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  From  a subse- 
quent analysis  I found  that  the  deceased  must  have  taken  a 
very  largo  quantity — enough  to  havo  killed  several  people.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  poison  was  taken  in  a solid  lump,  for  if  it 
had  been  taken  in  solution  it  would  havo  acted  more  quickly, 
and  insensibility  would  have  como  on  immediately;  but  as  it 
was,  the  poison  took  time  to  dissolve,  and  as  it  did  so  it  took 
effect  upon  her.  Dr.  FitzGerald  then  exhibited  tho  first  and 
second  rinsings  of  tho  stomach,  pointing  out  tho  difference 
in  their  colour  and  clearness  ; he  also  showed  to  the  jury  a small 
box  of  cyanide. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  the  jury,  Dr.  FitzGerald  stated  that 
the  poison  would  act  as  soon  as  it  dissolved,  which  would  be  in 
about  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  it  would  take  effect.  In 
the  present  case  tho  poison  could  not  havo  been  taken  more 
than  ten  minutes  when  he  arrived.  It  was  about  half-past 
nine  or  a quarter  to  ten  when  he  arrived 

Emily  Weston,  sister  of  the  deceased,  after  some  preliminary 
details,  said:  Deceased  called  out,  “Emily!”  I went  to  tho 
door,  and  said,  “Did  you  call?”  and  she  said,  “Como!  como! 
I am  dying.”  I rushed  up  stairs  to  the  bedroom  where  de- 
ceased and  I slept,  and  saw  the  deceased  walking,  I think,  to- 
wards me.  She  said,  “ I ain  flying!”  I said,  “ No.  not  dying  ; 
you  are  only  ill.”  She  then  said,  “ I am  poisoned!”  but  I did 
not  believe  her,  and  said,  “Surely  not!”  and  deceased  said, 
“ Yes  I am,  with  cyanide.”  I said,  “ What  did  you  do  it  for?” 
and  she  said,  “I  don’t  know  why  I did  it.  I felt  so  wretched. 
I must  have  been  inad.  O,  Emily!  I am  so  sorry;  I am  so 
sorry  now.”  She  repeated  her  sorrow  several  times.  I then 
took  her  down  stairs  and  laid  her  on  tho  sofa.  When  I 
went  into  the  bedroom  tho  deceased  was  partly  sitting  and 
partly  standing,  but  1 think  sho  seemed  to  fall  on  to  a box 
that  was  in  the  room.  When  I offered  to  lead  her  down 
stairs  she  said,  “ 1 cannot,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  I 
succeeded  in  golfing  her  down  stairs.  I believe  sho  was  in- 
sensible when  I laid  her  on  the  sofa,  as  she  made  no  reply  to 
what  I said  to  her.  I then  ran  to  Mr.  Tucker’s,  and  asked  him 
to  go  for  Dr.  FitzGerald.  I did  not  seo  deceased  go  into  tho 
glass  house  at  all.  Sinco  her  mother’s  death  deceased  had 
appeared  altered,  and  very  quiet,  and  more  serious.  I have  no 
idea  what  caused  her  to  commit  tho  act.  Sho  always  seemed 
happy,  but  quiet.  There  was  a great  attachment  between  my 
mothor  and  the  deceased.  I have  not  heard  that  my  sister 


was  engaged  to  any  one.  She  was  very  excitable,  and  read  a 
great  deal.  There  was  nothing  said  by  deceased  that  would 
lead  me  to  supposo  that  sho  was  going  to  commit  such  an  act. 

Dr.  FitzGerald  said  that  three  grains  of  this  poison  would 
kill  a man.  It  might  have  been  that  deceased  did  not  know 
that  so  small  a quantity  would  cause  death. 

Frederick  Jasper  Weston,  brother  of  tho  deceased,  after 
giving  some  details  of  the  half  hour  preceding  the  act  when  ho 
left  the  house,  said  ho  had  found  a piece  of  cyanide  outside  tho 
window  of  her  bedroom  that  morning.  He  had  not  missed  any 
of  the  poison  before.  They  purchased  tho  cyanido  of  potassium 
by  tho  pound. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  temporary  insanity. 


CurrcsgaaUcncc. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sin, — As  a public  writer,  well  experienced  in  tlie  diffi- 
culties that  beset  efforts  at  literary  composition,  you  will, 
doubtless,  endorse  my  opinion  that  the  weakest  point  in  the 
English  language  consists  of  that  poverty  which 
compels  lexicographers  to  apply  a plurality  of  definitions  to 
words.  Certainly  a writer,  by  a tedious  process  of  circum- 
locution, is  enabled  to  convey  his  ideas  on  to  paper  with 
tolerable  accuracy  ; yet  occasions  will  arise  when,  for  reasons 
I have  hinted  at,  his  meaning  cannot  escape  misconstruc- 
tion,  and,  in  such  cases,  interpretation  follows  an  excusablo 
rule  of  error.  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  and  Mr.  Cocking  have,  in  your 
last  issue,  provided  a forcible  illustration  to  support  my 
responsive  arguments.  Both  of  those  correspondents  have 
taken  me  severely  to  task  on  the  question  of  “flattery;" 
but  1 would  have  them  remember  that  a skilful  warrior 
who  battles  under  the  banner  of  either  Mars  or  Mercury 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  the  name  of  tactician  if  he  omit 
taking  an  exhaustive  view  of  his  position  before  the  first 
shot  of  defence  is  fired.  Now,  had  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  and  Mr. 
Cocking  observed  this  precaution,  they  would  have  acted 
more  cautiously  in  their  review  of  the  active  verb  to  flatter. 
Flattery,  condeusedly  defined,  implies  to  praise  falsely,  to 
soothe,  to  adulate  ; but  we  should  not  stop  here.  If  we 
extend  analytical  research  through  the  mazes  of  the  defini- 
tions 1 have  quoted,  it  will  be  found  that  their  subtle  and 
varied  ramific  itions  form  the  main  arteries  of  social  inter- 
course; that  flattery  is  tho  verbal  lubricator  that  smooths  tho 
way  of  communication,  and  enables  expressed  ideas  to  flow, 
free  of  offence,  from  man  to  man. 

Examples : gratitude  is  a virtue,  yet  its  expression 
involves  flattery  ; courtesy  is  a necessity,  its  observance  is 
strict  flattery  ; to  rejoice  at  a friend's  good  fortune,  or  to 
mourn  with  him  in  his  hour  of  agony,  both  come  within 
the  meaning  of  flattery-,  conciliation  often  embraces  im- 
portant issues,  yet  that  powerful  engine  cannot  move  on 
any  road  but  that  of  flattery.  And  so  I might  follow  up 
my  argument  with  proofs  ad  infinitum,  for  it  should  bo 
understood  that  harmony  in  an  intercourse  with  those 
around  us  can  only  exist  as  long  as  the  chords  of  sympathy 
within  us  are  held  free  from  the  jarring  irritation  which 
would  at  once  set  up  discordant  vibrations  if,  for  an  instant, 
the  soothing  of  flattery  in  its  every  shape  was  withheld. 
And  thissuinmary  of  itself  affords  evidence  sufficient — which 
I trust  my  friends  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  and  Mr.  Cocking  will  receive 
as  convincing  proofs — that  the  kind  of  flattery  I would  deal 
out  to  Mr.  Pompous  Dignity  has  been  so  far  misunderstood 
by  them  that  it  reflects  but  little  credit  on  their  powers  of 
discrimination,  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  read,  in  the 
lines  of  Pope  I quoted,  that  to  teach  wilful  humanity, 
recourse  must  needs  be  had  to  means  which  would  prove 
nauseating  aud  revolting  to  all  but  actual  fools. 

If  I might  be  permitted  to  extract  evidence  from  tho 
world  of  politics  to  support  my  case,  I would  refer  to  a very 
recent  and  an  important  period,  which  will  doubtless  find  a 
promineut  place  in  the  annals  of  England.  I allude  to  thq$ 
memorable  division  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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that  in  effect  foreshadowed  a national  crisis ; and  those 
among  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  politics,  in  com- 
mon with  myself,  know  that  the  opposition  was  more  of 
wounded  diguity  than  of  principle.  Does  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  sup- 
pose that  the  ministerial  salve  of  conciliation  subsequently 
applied  to  the  tempers  of  the  sage  peers  consisted  of  grovel- 
ling,sneaking,  or  snivelling  ? I trow  not.  Yet  the  historical 
truth  is  placed  upon  record  that  the  House  of  Lords 
yielded  to  conciliation,  which,  as  I have  shown,  is  an  offshoot 
of  flattery.  But,  to  come  to  the  practical,  which  “ X.  Y.  Z.” 
loves  so  well  when  it  is  spiced  with  “ shrewd  observation.” 
In  the  execution  of  my  modified  comedy,  I purpose  drawing 
Mr.  Dignity,  as  dressed  up  l>y  “ Protogoras,”  to  the  front, 
and  in  my  dealings  with  him  I shall,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
use  the  formula  recommended  by  our  realty  clever  friend 
the  artist. 

It  will,  doubtless,  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Pompous 
Dignity  does  not  wish  to  stand.  He  likes  his  own  way,  and 
will  have  it.  The  obliging  operator  is  willing  to  let  his 
troublesome  patron  enjoy  his  dignity  ; but  the  consent  is 
qualified  with  an  avowal  that,  of  courso,  he  (the  operator) 
has  also  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

At  this  point  I pause,  in  digression,  to  note  bow 
“ X.  Y.  Z.”  and  Mr.  Cocking  beg  the  question  in  making 
Mr.  Pompous  Dignity  as  pliant  as  india-rubber  in  the 
hands  of  the  skilful  and  celebrated  operator.  I apprehend 
that  all  skilful  men  do  not  enjoy  celebrity.  And  I am  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Pompous  Dignity  would  not  move  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides  in  quest  of 
celebrity  or  skill.  I think  common  sense  is  right  when  it 
whispers  in  my  ear,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  Dir. 
Dignity  is  more  intent  on  supporting  his  own  opinion  than 
in  hunting  up  celebrity,  to  perpetuate  his  figure  and  features. 

But  I pass  on.  The  operator  whom  “ X.  Y.  Z.” 
doats  upon  has  an  opinion,  and,  in  my  opinion,  goes  to 
work  in  a very  clumsy  way  to  get  it.  Were  all  as  pliable 
and  sensible  as  “ X.  \.  Z.”  the  results  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  satisfactory,  doubtless;  but  Dir.  Pompous 
Dignity  has  a deal  of  self-esteem,  and  can  see  it  if  others  on 
whom  he  confers  patronage  pretend  to  a superior  knowledge. 

After  the  manner  and  custom  of  the  dramatic  writer,  I 
now  write.  Scene  : a photographer's  studio ; operator  in 
waiting.  Enter  Dir.  Pompous  Dignity,  followed  by  his  two 
daughters,  at  whose  instance  he  desires  his  portrait  taken. 
Dir.  Pompous  Dignity,  authoritively : “I  do  not  wish  to 
stand.  I want  to  be  taken  sitting.  You  can  take  me 
sitting,  can  you  not?” 

Operator, ‘respectfully  smiling:  “Certainly,  sir;  and  I 
make  it  a rule,  in  the  treatment  of  my  patrons,  to  grudge 
no  pains  in  making  them  appear  as  they  would  be  seen  bv 
their  friends.  Therefore,  before  you  finally  decide  on  a 
sitting  position,  I should  like  you  to  observe  the  effect  as  I 
sit  on  the  chair.  (Operator  sits  down,  and  Dir.  Pompous 
Dignity,  much  interested  in  the  proceeding,  looks  wise.) 
Operator  continues  a gentle  joke  on  the  advantages  of  supe- 
rior rotundity,  &c.,  admissible  if  Dir.  Dignity  is  mollified 
and  can  bear  it.  Operator  proceeds,  courteously,  “ You 
observe,  sir,  that  when  a person  is  inclined  to  be  stout,”  &c. 
(See  explanation  by  “ Protagoras,”  page  365,  second  column.) 
Dir.  Pompous  Dignity  sees  through  the  matter  at  once  (at 
that  moment  he  would  see  a volcano  in  the  sun  if  the  opera- 
tor facetiously  points),  so  he  has  a whispering  conference 
with  his  daughters.  They  give  the  noU  of  unqualified 
approval,  and,  whilst  all  are  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  self- 
will  is  thrust  aside  pro  tan.,  and  the  operator  has  the  game 
iu  his  own  hands. 

Now.  sir,  I ask  any  candid  reader  whether  the  self-respect 
of  my  operator  has  been  damaged  by  the  judicious  course 
he  has  taken  in  overcoming  a no  slight  amount  of  difficulty? 
I ask  whether  abjectness  that  deserves  to  be  kicked  has  been 
practised  1 I enquire  whether  dignity  and  manliness  have 
been  compromised  ? If  one  might  turn  head  over  heels  to 
babies,  surely  a little  bending  before  human  weakness  is 
admissible  ! Acting  on  this  principle,  my  operator  soothed 


by  conveying  his  thoughts  suggestively,  rather  than  risk 
offending  by  thrusting  them  direct  ; in  short,  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  Pope's  lines,  and  “ taught  Dir.  Pompous 
Dignity  as  if  he  taught  him  not.” 

In  conclusion,  with  reference  to  “ X.  Y.  Z.’s  ” opinion  on 
digressive  and  inflated  reflections,  1 freely  confess  that  by 
way  of  relaxation  from  the  weariness  of  study  I sometimes 
give  free  rein  to  the  thoughts  that  rush  uubidden  on  my 
mind.  At  the  best  of  scasous  an  active  mind  is  a difficult 
subject  to  bridle,  and  the  world  cannot  abide  any  deviation 
from  the  orthodox  course  that  fashion  marks  out.  Thus  the 
thoughts  of  an  earnest  student  of  nature  are  idle  and  inflated 
dreams,  and  the  highest  and  grandest  flights  of  the  poet 
become  madly  rhapsodical.  Despite  these  impediments, 
human  nature  forces  every  kind  of  mental  activity  to  operate 
on  its  own  level.  An  approaching  ship  is  visible  from  the 
cliff  long  before  she  shakes  from  her  sails  the  mist  that 
conceals  her  image  from  the  watcher  on  the  sea-washed 
shore,  aud  it  is  satisfactory  that  this  rule  figuratively  applies 
to  men  and  their  understandings.  I would  not  cxchango 
for  all  the  world  can  give  the  pleasure  I derive  from  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  leading  itriugs  which  govern  the 
histories  of  humanity. 

On  this  question  of  Physiognomy  in  the  Studio  I write 
(as  far  as  I am  concerned)  Finis  ! — Yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Bovey. 


PREVENTION  OF  SURFACE  MARKINGS. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  read  lately  several  complaints  of 
stains  and  markings  on  the  excited  plates  during  the  warm 
weather,  and  which  have  been  attributed  to  contact  with  the 
dark  slide.  Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  may  be  com- 
pletely obviated  by  a very  simple  contrivance,  viz. : — Bore 
a hole  iu  the  centre  of  the  door  of  the  dark  slide,  aud  insert 
a pneumatic  holder,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  india-rubber 
disc  may  project  inwards  just  so  far  as  to  bring  the  excited 
surface  of  the  plate,  when  attached,  into  focus.  The  ball 
would,  of  course,  he  outside  the  door,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  attaching  the  plate  in  the  usual  way.  By  this 
plan  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  stains  arising  from 
contact  with  the  slide. — I am  sir,  yours  truly, 

Cheltenham , llth  August,  1869.  Baynham  Joses. 


SLalfe  in  tb*  jstnbiff. 

Photographic  Caricature  in  Paris.— A daily  contem- 
porary says  : — “ One  ot  the  ready-made  clothing  shops  on  the 
Boulevards  has  boeu  presenting  its  customers  with  a photo- 
graphic group  of  the  nino  Deputies  of  the  Seine.  Dl.  Garnier- 
Pages  has  taken  offence  at  this,  because  ho  is  represented  in  a 
Dundreary  pose,  with  a huge  eye-glass  disfiguring  his  intel- 
lectual faco,  and  intends  to  take  proceedings  against  the 
proprietor  of  tho  establishment  for  not  asking  his  permission 
before  adopting  this  singular  puff.”  It  has,  we  understand, 
been  decided  that  offensive  caricature  constitutes  a libel. 

Photo-zincographic  Reproduction.— Sir  Henry  James  has 
received  orders  to  copy  tho  Black  Letter  Prayer  Book,  1638, 
with  his  marginal  MS.  notes,  by  his  photo-zincographic  process. 
One  hundred  copies  of  this  Prayer  Book  will  bo  printed  for  tho 
Ritual  Commissioners,  and  sold  by  them. 

Photographic  Identification.— Some  four  weeks  since  the 
dead  body  of  an  unknown  man  was  found  on  the  beach  at 
New  Brighton,  and,  beforo  it  was  buried,  a photograph  was 
taken  and  circulated  by  tho  police.  On  Friday  a porsou  called 
at  the  police  office,  Hauley,  Staffordshire,  to  give  information 
that  Elijah  Sutton,  of  that  town,  bad  not  been  heard  of  since 
ho  went  away,  a month  ago,  for  tho  benofit  of  his  health.  The 
sergeant  in  charge,  remembering  the  carte,  produced  it,  and 
the  person  depicted  thereon  was  at  one  identified  as  tho  missing 
man. — Liverpool  Albion. 

Correlation  of  the  Unequal  Visibility  of  Colours 
at  Twilight,  and  tiieir  Unequal  Photographic  Activity 
in  Full  Daylight— M.  Keller,  in  tho  Comptes  Rend  us, 
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observes  that,  after  sunset,  those  colours  which  are  the  brightest 
when  scon  by  daylight,  become  very  dark— foi  instance,  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  ; while  blue,  violet,  and  indigo,  which  are 
less  bright  when  seen  by  daylight,  become  whitish  ( blanchdtrei ) 
in  twilight.  Tho  author  further  observes  that,  in  a photo- 
graphic print,  the  first-named  colours  produce  black,  and  the 
last-named  grey.  White  light,  producing  all  vibrations,  is 
capable  of  exciting  all  colours  ; but,  since,  according  to  the 
researches  of  tho  Rev.  Father  Secchi,  S.J.,  tho  light  of  the  sky 
after  sunset  is  especially  rich  in  blue  rays,  it  need  not  excite 
astonishment  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  should  be,  as  it  were, 
ex  tin guislied . — Ch em ical  Neics. 

Formula  for  Spirit  Photographs. — Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Davie 
gives,  in  Humphrey's  Journal,  the  following  method  of  obtain- 
ing “ spirit  photographs  — “ Select  a very  soft  sample  of  glass, 
and  make  on  it  a negative  of  some  spirit  (say  Benedict  Arnold 
or  Jeff.  Davis,  or  any  of  our  strong-minded  women),  and  develop 
it  with  a weak  solution  ot  protosulphite  of  iron.  Without 
washing,  redevelop  with  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  high 
lights  are  as  black  as  midnight ; wash  lightly,  and  flow  the 
negative  with  a feeble  solution  of  aqua  fortis.  Let  this  remain 
on  the  plate  five  minutes  or  more,  then  wash  well  and  place 
the  negative  in  strong  sunlight  to  dry,  to  be  left  exposed  to  the 
light  from  six  to  ten  hours.  As  soon  as  the  plate  is  thoroughly 
dry,  place  a white  paper  behind  it,  so  as  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  light.  Having  got  thus  far,  soak  the  film  off  in  a feeble 
solution  of  concentrated  lye.  As  soon  as  tho  film  slides  off, 
wash  the  glass  under  a stream  of  water,  and  stand  it  up  to  dry 
spontaneously.  The  plato  is  now  ready  for  a second  impression. 
The  ghost  is  etched  in  the  glass,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  until  you  see  it ; it  may  require  a little  imagination,  but 
whether  you  see  it  or  not,  real  or  imaginary,  the  ghost  is  there, 
and  will  reappear  when  another  negative  or  impression  is  made 
on  the  glass  By-the-bye,  I once  got  hold  of  a lot  of  glass 
very  peculiar  in  its  quality ; in  making  negatives  on  it  by 
ordinary  means,  every  impression  made  was  completely  etched 
in  the  glass,  so  that  I have  seen  as  many  as  three  ghosts  and 
one  genuino  impression  on  the  glass  at  the  same  time.  I 
called  them  ghosts  at  the  time,  but  nowadays  they  are  called 
spirits.  1 have  had  tho  same  results  thousands  of  times  with 
the  Daguerreotype  plate.” 


(lamsgouirntis. 


Printer  Wanted. — In  reference  to  a recent  advertisement  for 
a printer,  applications  to  bo  made  to  tho  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  wo  beg  to  state  that  a largo  numbor  were  received 
and  duly  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  on  whose  behalf  the 
advertisement  appeared.  Tho  Editor  finds  it  impossible  to 
reply  personally  to  all  those  who  asked  for  an  answer. 

J.  W.  II.  A. — You  will  find  the  spot  appear  when  you  arc  exposing 
on  dark  or  imperfectly  lighted  subjects  when  there  is  also  a mass 
of  sky,  or  more  especially  where  the  light  is  behind  the  subject, 
and  therefore  enters  the  lens  freely,  whilst  it  illuminates  the  subject 
imperfectly.  As  a rule,  also,  the  longer  the  exposure  on  such 
subjects  the  greater  will  bo  the  risk  of  the  central  spot  of  light. 

1 o prevent  its  occurrence,  avoid,  if  possible,  taking  a subject 
“ against  the  light  ” ; that  is,  with  the  light  behind  the  subject, 
and  therefore  entering  the  lens  freely ; next  place  the  stop  as  near 
to  the  lens  as  justice  to  tho  subject  will  permit ; also  shade  the  lens 
ns  much  as  possible,  during  exposure,  from  the  light  of  tho  sky. 

A Young  Hand. — As  a rule,  the  specific  gravity  of  silver  solutions 
which  have  been  used  docs  not  constitute  a safe  guide  as  to  their 
strength.  The  accumulations  of  other  nitrates — such  as  those  of 
potash,  ammonia,  cadmium,  & c. — as  well  as  other  contaminations, 
combine  to  render  the  indications  of  gravity  useless  ;is  a means  ot 
estimating  the  silver  present.  For  new  nitrate  of  silver  solutions, 
however,  the  indications  arc  safe.  According  to  the  valuable  table 
calculated  by  Mr.  Dawson,  a solution  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce 
possesses  a specific  gravity  of  1059 ; ono  of  thirty-five  grains,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1069  ; and  ono  of  forty  grains,  a specific  gravity 
of  1078.  The  temperature,  of  course,  modifies  the  result,  the 
specific  gravity  here  being  calculated  for  60°  Fahrenheit. 

E.  H. — The  metallic  silver  stains  which  arc  under  the  film  almost 
invariably  arise  from  dirty  plates,  or  dampness  on  the  plate  before 
applying  the  collodion.  Sometimes  it  will  appear  with  one  sample 
of  collodion,  and  not  with  another,  even  when  similar  plates  are 
used.  The  reason  is,  that  a thin  collodion  requires  a much  cleaner 


plate  than  a thick  collodion.  A tough  collodion  of  good  body  will 
often  ignore  a dirty  plato,  whilst  ono  giving  a more  delicate  film 
will  yield  stains  wherever  the  slightest  dampness  or  want  of  per- 
fect chemical  cleanliness  exists  on  the  plate  ; but  you  may  rest 
satisfied  that  tho  metallic  silver  stains  under  tho  film,  which  causo 
the  film  to  break  up  during  varnishing,  or  soon  after,  are  caused 
by  dirty  glass. 

P.  M. — The  reticulation  of  which  you  complain  is  doubtless  duo  to 
excess  of  water  in  the  collodion,  tho  spirits  and  ether  not  having 
been  sufficiently  highly  rectified.  Some  samples  of  pyroxylino 
tend  to  produce  reticulation,  but  the  defect  is  most  commonly  duo 
to  water  in  the  solvents.  We  cannot  suggest  a remedy. 

B.  M.  I.. — If  simple  remedies  will  restore  a nitrate  bath,  it  is,  in 
our  estimation,  always  worth  while  to  try  them.  We  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  endorse  the  advice  ot  your  crotchetty 
friend,  to  throw  tho  faulty  solution  down  the  sink.  If  it  resist 
sunning  and  permanganate,  throw  it  down — not  the  sink — but  as 
a chloride,  and  recover  very  nearly  its  full  value  amongst  your 
residues. 

R.  L. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  your  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  buy  collodion  or  to  make  it.  Almost  every- 
thin" depends  on  your  skill  and  experience  in  making ; and  if 
you  had  possessed  much  skill  and  experience,  you  would  scarcely 
have  needed  to  ask  the  question.  In  your  case,  the  probability  is, 
that  it  is  decidedly  better  to  buy  it,  especially  as  there  are  many 
excellent  samples  in  the  market.  The  question  as  to  the  best 
proportion  of  bromide  we  can  only  answer  as  we  have  answered 
before,  as  it  is  ono  on  which  various  opinions  are  held  by  good 
authorities.  It  is  very  much  affected  by  the  purpose  of  the  collo- 
dion, tho  kind  of  pyroxylino,  the  kind  of  iodides  used,  &c.  For 
dry  plates,  moreover,  as  a rule,  much  more  is  desirable  than  for 
wet  plates.  Wo  employ,  as  a rule,  for  wet  plates,  a collodion  con- 
taining from  half  a grain  to  a grain  to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  If 
we  had  to  deal  with  great  contrasts  in  which  wo  desired  to  socuro 
harmony  and  softness,  we  should  use  from  one  and  a-half  grains  to 
two  grains.  With  two  grains,  or  upwards,  wo  should  call  tho 
collodion  highly  bromized.  Excess  of  bromide  reduces  contrast, 
and  at  times  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  vigour,  but  it  aids  in 
securing  softness.  Wo  should  rarely  exceed  one  grain  of  a 
bromide  to  the  ounce  for  portraiture,  unless  we  had  especial  con- 
trasts of  colour  to  render ; but  even  then,  full  exposure  and 
rapid  development,  with  the  proportion  named,  would  generally 
answer. 

F.  A. — Various  washing  machines  answer  very  well ; but  the  best 
principle  of  washing  is  not  that  which  merely  keeps  the  print  in 
running  water,  in  which  continuous  change,  but  never  complete 
change,  is  effected.  Lifting  the  prints  singly  out  of  the  washing 
water,  draining  them  well,  and  placing  them  in  fresh  water,  and 
keeping  up  this  change  for  many  times  in  succession,  forms  tho 
most  efficient  method  we  know.  Lifting  the  prints  from  tho  water 
and  placing  them  in  a tolerably  even  pile  in  a press  which  will 
drive  out  all  the  water,  and  then  returning  singly  to  a dish  of  fresh 
water,  answers  well.  Long  soaking  is  not,  in  our  estimation, 
desirable.  2.  The  maker  can  give  you  fuller  information  on  tho 
subject  than  we  can  do. 

M.  C. — You  can  sec  a variety  of  specimens  of  carbon  printing  at  I he 
gallery  of  the  Autotype  Company,  No.  .3,  Haymarket.  We 
cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  see  specimens  of  Pouncy's  oil 
process — probably  at  Twccdio’s,  in  tho  Strand.  So  far  as  we  have 
seen,  tho  results  are  less  delicate  than  Swan’s  or  Johnson’s;  but 
we  think  it  is  capable  of  results  better  than  those  we  have  seen. 
We  do  not  agree  with  your  statement  that  patents  have  been  tho 
banc  of  carbon  processes ; on  the  contrary,  without  the  incentive 
«f  the  patent  law,  the  progress  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
great. 

M.  S.  1).  (Driffield). — The  removal  of  the  albumen  from  the  samplo 
of  paper  you  enclose  is  duo  to  the  weakness  of  the  silver  bath, 
which  has',  doubtless,  become  impoverished  by  use.  The  argento- 
meter  is  never  a safe  guide  for  the  strength  of  an  old  bath.  You 
should  always  replenish  the  bath  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
paper  excited,  adding  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver 
for  each  quire  of  paper  printed, 
j.  Y. — We  prefer  No.  1 on  your  list  for  the  purpose  stated. 

Grey  Print.— A dingy  print  with  discoloured  lights  was  forwarded 
to  us  in  a letter  which  has  got  mislaid.  The  cause,  however,  of  tho 
discolouration  is  imperfect  fixing,  from  the  use  of  an  old  and  ex- 
hausted fixing  bath,  or  from  too  short  immersion,  or  the  use  of  a 
very  weak  bath. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Editor  from  home,  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association,  answers  to  many  letters  aro 
unavoidably  postponed. 

» • All  photographs  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  for  registration  receivo 
attention  at  once  ; but  the  pressure  on  our  space  sometimes  compels  us 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  in  this  column.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  non-acknowledgmcnt  at  once  does  not  necessarily 
imply  non-receipt  or  non-registration. 
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ALKALINE  CONDITIONS  IN  WET  AND  DRY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  announcement  of  a method  of  working  the  collodion 
process  so  as  to  secure  much  greater  rapidity  than  is  ob- 
tained with  ordinary  wet  plates  was  sure  to  excite  some 
interest  amongst  photographers,  and  the  half-crown  pam- 
phlet in  which  the  details  of  the  process  were  promised 
was  certain  to  find  some  purchasers.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  full  details  are  not  given  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  that  the  photographer  desirous  to  try  the  process 
cannot  do  so  without  purchasing  a peculiar  collodion,  made 
by  a firm  duly  indicated,  in  accordance  with  a formula 
devised,  but  not  stated,  by  the  author.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  new  mode  of  working  is  based — or,  at  least,  the 
author's  view  of  them — are,  however,  clearly  set  forth  ; 
and  on  the  statement  of  these  principles,  and  on  what  has 
been  previously  done  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall  make 
a few  remarks. 

Mr.  Sutton  commences  with  the  statement  “that  from 
the  very  first  a wrong  principle  has  been  pursued  in  taking 
the  negative.”  The  statement  is  a startling  one  ; but, 
whilst  it  demands  serious  attention,  it  will  require  strong 
evidence  to  obtain  credence.  The  rare  excellence  of  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and  the  certainty  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  obtained  by  skilful  men,  arc 
potent  arguments  against  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
radically  wrong  in  principle  in  that  process.  Nevertheless, 
no  method  can  be  so  perfect  that  something  better  may  not 
he  desired ; and  if  greater  simplicity  or  certainty  in  ope- 
rating, or  greater  rapidity  in  exposure,  or  excellence  in 
result  can  be  obtained,  intelligent  photographers  will  accept 
the  boon  with  thankfulness.  The  alleged  error  in  the  pre- 
sent system  is,  that  acid  conditions  prevail.  The  collodion 
is  acid,  or  contains  free  iodine,  which  is  equivalent;  the 
bath  is  acid ; the  developer  is  acid.  In  the  proposed  method 
the  collodion  and  bath  arc  neutral,  an  alkaline  coating  is 
applied,  and  an  alkaline  developer  employed. 

The  use  of  neutral  collodion  and  nitrate  bath,  and  a 
developer  with  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of  restrain- 
ing acid — sometimes,  indeed,  none — have  been  generally 
recognized  as  most  conducing  to  sensitiveness  ; and,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sutton,  that  “ the 
more  you  acidify  your  bath  the  less  sensitive  the  plate 
becomes,”  is  true.  Rut  this  is  not  in  all  cases  true,  and  in 
proposing  to  supersede  an  established  mode  of  working  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  conditions  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. It  is  well  known  to  practical  photographers  that 
when  a collodion  containing  bromide  is  used,  a considerable 
amount  of  free  nitric  acid  may  be  present  in  the  bath  with- 
out producing  any  appreciable  retarding  action.  Nay, 
further,  the  presence  of  a large  proportion  of  nitric  acid 
is  made  a condition  of  rapidity  in  some  of  the  most  rapid 


processes.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  skilful  of  amateur  photographers,  whose  large 
instantaneous  photographs  are  perhaps,  as  a series,  the 
finest  pictures  of  the  kind  which  have  been  produced,  in 
describing  his  instantaneous  process,  states  that  he  adds 
from  two  to  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  every  ounce  of  a 
thirty-five  grain  nitrate  bath,  using  a bromo-iodized  collo- 
dion containing  not  less  than  two  grains  of  bromide  to 
the  ounce.  In  an  old  collodion  positive  process,  which 
gave  instantaneous  results,  a still  larger  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  and  solely  bromized  collodion  were  used. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  accepted,  as  a general  rule,  that 
acids  act  as  retarders,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  facts 
like  those  we  mentioned,  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  use  of 
acid  involves  a radically  wrong  principle  in  the  wet  collo- 
dion process. 

In  the  dry  processes,  alkaline  or  neutral  conditions  have 
for  the  most  part  been  found  conducive  to  rapidity,  but 
not  universally  so.  In  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic  process, 
for  instance,  iron  development  permits  as  short  an  expo 
sure  as  alkaline  pyro  development,  the  latter  having  been 
given  up  as  less  perfect  in  result  than  the  former.  As  a 
rule,  however,  alkalinity  has  been  favourable  to  sensitive- 
ness in  dry  plates,  and  various  processes  have  been  tried 
for  many  years  in  which  this  condition  has  been  involved. 
The  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  modification  of  the 
Fothergill  process,  published  by  Mr.  Hannaford  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  in  which  a solution  of  albumen  and  oxide 
of  silver,  redissolved  by  ammonia,  was  used  as  the  pre- 
servative. This  method  has  been  revived  of  late  years  as 
a novelty.  The  next  was  the  process  of  the  Rev.  Lawson 
Sisson,  published  in  our  pages  in  the  same  year.  In  this 
process  the  preservative  employed  was  a solution  of  gum 
and  biborate  of  soda.  With  both  these  processes,  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  acid  development  was  employed. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  latter,  using  iron  development,  we 
obtained  plates  nearly  as  sensitive  as  those  by  the  wet 
process,  and  in  one  comparative  experiment  we  found  a 
plate  so  prepared  was  fifteen  times  as  sensitive  as  an  ordin- 
ary tannin  plate.  The  next  step  was  that  of  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew, the  most  important  and  definite,  because  in  it  were 
distinctly  recognized  the  importance  of  alkaline  conditions. 
Describing  it,  in  January,  1863,  and  pointing  out  the  new 
principle  involved,  we  remarked  : — “ For  the  most  success- 
ful operations  with  wet  collodion  we  require  the  absence 
of  organic  matter,  acid  reactions  of  bath,  and  the  presence 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  dry  process  proposed,  the 
absence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  the  presence  of  organic 
matter,  and  alkaline  reaction,  are  laid  down  as  the  bases 
of  success.”  Very  singularly,  also,  the  preservative  Mr. 
Bartholomew  used  then  was  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
Mr.  Sutton  uses  now  ; namely,  gelatine  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  This  process  gave  a degree  of  sensitiveness  scarcely 
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inferior  to  that  of  wet  collodion  ; indeed,  we  have  used  the 
plates  for  portraiture,  and  obtained  good  results  with  the 
same  exposure  as  for  wet  plates,  using  plain  pyro  for 
development,  without  acid  or  silver  to  bring  out  the  image, 
alkaline  development  being  then  unknown.  In  this  latter 
experiment,  however,  there  was  an  absence  of  all  acid,  all 
the  conditions  being  neutral  or  alkaline.  Then  came  the 
methods  of  alkaline  development  introduced  by  Mr.  Leahy, 
and  carried  out  by  many  others ; but,  oddly  enough, 
although  the  alkaline  principle  was  thus  decidedly  recog- 
nized, it  did  not  come  into  general  use. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  in  error,  it  will  be  seen,  in  announcing 
his  method  as  involving  a new  principle.  The  principle 
was  not  unknown,  although  it  has  not  been  extensively 
or  completely  applied.  lie  is  in  error,  also,  when 
he  states  that  in  the  ordinary  wet  process  “ there  is  no  such 
thing  as  development  proper,”  “ the  whole  negative,  from 
first  to  last,  being  built  up  by  the  precipitation  of  silver 
from  the  developer.”  This  error  is  not  uncommon.  Mr. 
Ilardwich  states  that  development  without  free  silver  is 
impossible.  We  many  years  ago,  however,  refuted  this 
error.  In  1861  we  read  a paper  before  the  North  London 
Photographic  Society,  on  Development  without  Free  Nitrate 
of  Silver,  when  we  recorded  experiments  with  a variety  of 
dry  plates  and  with  a perfectly  washed  wet  plate,  in  all  of 
which  we  developed  the  image,  after  exposure,  by  use  of  a 
plain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  without  silver.  The  prin- 
ciple we  conceived  to  be  an  important  one,  and  remarked 
that  “ development  proper  was  effected  before  the  accumu- 
lation of  intensity  began,  the  attention  being  devoted  to 
one  thing  at  a time,  and  facility  afforded  for  having  each 
part  of  the  process  under  complete  control.”  Mr.  Sutton, 
we  notice,  attaches  equal  importance  to  this  fact  in  con- 
nection with  his  proposed  process. 

That  which  is  new  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  process  is  the  com- 
bination of  parts,  and  their  application  to  wet-plate  work. 
He  uses  broinized  collodion  with  no  iodide  whatever,  an 
eighty-grain  neutral  silver  bath,  and  applies  to  the  film,  for 
use  whilst  wet,  a solution  of  gelatine  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
finally  bringing  out  the  latent  image,  which  he  states  to 
consist  of  an  “ organic  oxide  of  silver,”  by  means  of  alka- 
line development.  If  the  combination  proposed  be  found 
to  effect  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  this  pamphlet,  the 
absence  of  strict  novelty  in  principle  will  be  a matter  of 
small  importance.  We  fully  endorse  Mr.  Sutton’s  remark 
to  the  effect  that  “a  complete  revolution  is  sometimes 
effected  in  photographic  operations  by  apparently  a very 
slight  change  in  the  materials  used  and  the  mode  of  using 
them.”  The  practical  result  is  the  point  of  importance. 
No  matter  how  slight  the  change  made,  if  it  issue  in  suc- 
cess, and  introduce  a distinctly  improved  result,  it  is  a boon 
to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  that  success  and  improve- 
ment. In  proportion,  however,  to  the  success,  it  becomes 
a matter  of  interest  to  trace  the  steps  of  progress,  and 
recognize  gratefully  every  one  who  has  initiated  or  given 
impetus  to  such  progress. 

The  value  of  the  process  remains  to  be  tested  by  expe- 
rience, and  in  the  hands  of  practical  men.  In  speaking 
of  being  more  rapid  than  the  ordinary  wet  process,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  ordinary  wet  pro- 
cess, and  by  whom  worked.  We  know  a case  in  which  a 
great  dry-plate  pretender,  who  speaks  of  his  dry  process 
as  more  rapid  than  wet,  when  asked  how  he  worked  the 
wet,  replied  that  he  had  not  worked  it  for  years.  It  was 
evident  that  his  dictum  as  to  comparative  rapidity  was  not 
of  much  value.  If  a great  gain  in  rapidity  be  really 
secured,  however,  without  counteracting  drawbacks,  the 
process  will  be  valuable  for  many  purposes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extra  trouble  involved  in  thorough  washing  and  re- 
coating  the  plate  before  exposure,  and  the  admitted  slow- 
ness of  development.  The  chief  cause  for  regret  is  the 
fact  that  the  collodion  is  a special  thing,  obtainable  only 
in  one  quarter,  because  that  fact  tends  to  restrict  experi- 
ment and  practice,  by  which  alone  the  value  of  the  pro- 


cess can  be  tested.  If  the  non-publication  of  the  formula 
be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a monopoly  of  profits,  the 
matter  will  eventually  remedy  itself  if  the  process  be  of 
any  importance.  Photographers  will,  of  course,  form  their 
own  estimate  of  its  propriety  ; but  the  author  is  clearly  as 
much  at  liberty  to  decide  his  own  mode  of  recouping  him- 
self as  photographers  are  to  form  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  If  the  reticence  arise  from  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  producing  an  article  of  the  precise  qualities  required, 
the  evil  is  a more  serious  one.  In  the  meantime,  let  those 
disposed  to  experiment  try  the  process  with  such  informa- 
tion as  exists  already,  of  which  we  subjoin  a summary. 

The  only  direct  information  regarding  the  collodion  to 
be  found  in  the  pamphlet  is,  that  “ it  is  different  from  the 
collodion  in  common  use,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  soluble 
iodide.”  The  reader  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  contains  no 
insoluble  iodide,  and,  from  the  allusions  in  other  portions 
of  the  pamphlet,  we  gather  that  it  contains  a bromide. 
We  are  also  informed  that  it  is  made  according  to  the 
author’s  formula  by  a certain  firm,  with  “ ether  and  alcohol 
manufactured  on  the  premises,”  and  with  pyroxyline  “made 
according  to  a formula  which  is  especially  suited  to  the 
purpose,”  and  “ also  manufactured  on  the  premises.” 
“ There  is  no  visible  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  in 
any  way  from  common  collodion.”  This  is  a fact  doubt- 
less highly  interesting.  Those  anxious  to  experiment 
must  find  out,  however,  the  most  suitable  collodion. 
From  the  earliest  records  we  have  of  the  use  of  simply 
bromized  collodion,  which  date  back  to  the  year  1853,  when 
Sir  John  Ilerschell  said,  “ A new  photography  has  to  be 
created,  of  which  bromine  is  the  basis,”  a large  proportion 
of  the  salt  has  been  recommended.  The  Abbe  Laborde 
about  that  time  recommended  the  use  of  ten  grains  of 
bromide  of  cadmium,  and  subsequent  experience  has  gene- 
rally confirmed  the  early  impression. 

Let  the  experimentalist,  then,  prepare  a collodion  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium.  As  the 
cadmium  salt  has  a slight  tendency  to  gelatinize  the  collo- 
dion, it  should  be  made  from  a powdery  pyroxyline,  and 
contain  about  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

This  is  to  be  excited  in  a neutral  eighty-grain  bath  made 
from  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  A special  kind,  at  five  shillings 
per  ounce,  bearing  the  author’s  signature,  is  recommended. 
The  plate  is  not  to  remain  in  the  bath  until  all  the  bromine 
is  converted  into  bromide  of  silver,  but  removed  before  it 
is  quite  creamy  and  opaque. 

After  exciting,  the  plate  is  washed  ; it  is  placed  for  five 
minutes  in  a dipping-bath  of  distilled  water,  and  then  re- 
moved to  a dish  of  distilled  or  rain-water,  where  it  may 
remain  for  some  hours,  or  may  be  used  after  soaking  ten 
minutes. 

It  is  then  coated  with  what  is  termed  an  “ organifier,” 
consisting  of — 

Distilled  water  1 ounce 

Neutral  gelatine  (Nelson’s  patent)  3 grains 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda  3 „ 

The  gelatine  having  been  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the 
alkali  is  added,  and  the  solution  filtered.  It  remains  fluid 
on  cooling,  but  should  be  used  fresh.  It  is  poured  on  the 
washed  plate,  allowed  to  soak  in  a minute  or  two,  poured 
off,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  exposure,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  sensitive  than  an  ordinary  wet  plate. 

The  development  is  by  the  alkaline  method,  and  so  closely 
resembles  that  described  by  Mr.  Mawdesly  in  our  Year- 
Book  for  1868,  that  our  experimental  readers  may  safely 
adopt  the  instructions  there  given.  The  development  will 
be  slow.  A weak  image  having  been  brought  out  in  this 
way,  intensity  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  pyro  and 
silver  in  the  usual  way.  The  negative  is  to  be  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  the  dry  process,  the  alkaline  solution  of  gelatine  is 
allowed  to  dry  upon  the  plate,  which  will,  it  is  stated,  keep 
a long  time  before  exposure,  but  should  be  developed 
within  a few  hours  afterwards. 
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“ The  great  enemy  of  the  process  is  fog,”  the  author 
states  ; the  negatives  being  generally  somewhat  veiled, 
which  he  does  not  consider  a defect,  as  he  conceives  its 
only  injurious  effect  is  to  retard  the  operation  of  printing, 
without  injuring  the  print.  Should  any  of  our  experimental 
readers  try  the  process,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their 
results.*  We  hope  at  an  early  period  to  record  our  own 
experience. 


ON  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

Part  H. — Silver  Printing. 

Various  methods  of  silver  printing  on  ivory  have  been 
proposed  and  practised,  some  of  them  with  much  success, 
whilst  others  have  been  either  doubtful  or  failures.  There 
are  two  fatal  sources  of  failure  in  silver  printing  on  ivory, 
the  nature  and  causes  of  which  we  shall  point  out,  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  far  they  are  avoided  in  the  processes  we 
have  to  describe. 

The  first  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  uneven 
porosity  of  the  tablet  of  ivory,  which  causes  a tendency  to 
absorb  solutions  unevenly,  which  results  in  tints  of  differ- 
ent deptlis  in  the  printed  image,  referable  not  to  the  varied 
gradation  of  the  negative,  but  to  the  unequal  proportion  of 
the  sensitive  salts  absorbed,  the  grain  or  figure  of  the  ivory 
becoming  as  deeply  marked  by  light  and  dark  as  the 
image  printed  from  the  negative  itself.  This  has  rendered 
necessary  methods  of  using  a medium — such  as  albumen 
or  collodion — to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sensitive 
salts. 

The  second  difficulty,  and  that  which  demauds  the  most 
careful  attention,  arises  out  of  the  hard,  horny  texture  of 
the  ivory,  and  its  affinity  for  silver,  which  makes  perfect 
fixation  and  perfect  washing  difficult.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Spider’s  experiments  with  the 
whites  of  albuminized  paper,  that  organic  compounds  of 
silver  are  not  readily  dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  an  ordinary  fixing  bath  of 
hyposulphite  does  not  remove  the  silver  salts  from  ivory. 
Hence,  ivory  prints  which  have  been  fixed  and  washed 
with  the  ordinary  care  devoted  to  silver  prints,  have  been 
found  to  darken  gradually  when  exposed  to  light.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  secure  perfect  fixation,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  either  to  treat  the  ivory  print  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  or  to  employ  a hot  concentrated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  in  all  cases  to  take  especial  care 
to  secure  perfect  washing. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a surface  sensitive  to  light  by 
simply  floating  a tablet  of  ivory  on  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  it  prints  slowly,  and  yields  a very  red  and  irre- 
gular image.  By  first  treating  the  ivory  with  a chloride 
solution,  and  then  with  the  silver,  more  sensitiveness  and 
an  image  of  better  colour  is  obtained ; but  the  image  is 
still  characterized  by  the  inequalities  in  tint  caused  by 
unequal  absorption.  To  obviate  the  latter  difficulty  the 
application  of  a coating  which  will  hold  the  sensitive  salts 
evenly  is  necessary  ; and  as  the  painter  prefers  to  work  on 
the  surface  of  the  ivory  itself,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
medium  employed  to  secure  au  even  sensitive  surface  shall 
be  capable  of  final  removal,  leaving  the  image  on  the 
ivory ; and  such  a result  is  secured  in  several  of  the  silver 
printing  processes  we  shall  describe. 

Mr.  Frys  Method. — The  first  method  of  silver  printing 
on  ivory  is  very  efficient,  and  the  results  we  have  seen 
produced  by  it  are  very  excellent.  It  was  first  described 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  in  the  Photographic  News  eight  or 
nine  years  ago.  We  give  the  process  in  Mr.  Fry’s  words, 
slightly  condensed,  adding  a comment  here  and  there  : — 

• la  the  only  trial  which  has  come  under  our  attention  the  plates  were 
found  less  sensitive  than  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  the  image  thin  and 
fogged.  Our  readers  will  not,  however,  come  to  general  conclusions  on  the 
record  of  limited  experience. 


“ Prepare  a mixture  thus : — 

Albumen 1 ounce 

Chloride  of  sodium  3 grains 

Citrate  of  soda 3 „ 

Ammonia  liquor 3 min. 

Let  the  mixture  be  most  diligently  agitated  by  a whisk 
until  it  is  all  froth.  Now  put  aside,  and  allow  it  to  settle 
down,  when  it  may  be  decanted  for  future  use,  as  the  am- 
monia will  preserve  the  mixture  from  decomposition,  and 
it  will  improve  with  age,  until  three  or  four  months  old. 
To  use  this  solution,  take  a good  rigid  camel-hair  brush 
(I  prefer  a flat  one,  half  an  inch  wide),  and  lay  the  albumen 
carefully  over  the  smooth  side  of  the  ivory,  taking  care  to 
pass  the  brush  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  straight 
down  only,  not  up  and  down.  When  the  surface  is  quite 
smooth,  put  it  aside  to  dry  on  the  back,  out  of  the  way  of 
dust,  and,  if  possible,  in  a room  of  which  the  temperature 
is  not  lower  than  70°  or  80°  Fahrenheit,  as  the  albumen  at 
this  heat  dries  on  the  surface,  and  is  less  troublesome  at  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  process.  These  plates  should  be 
wrapped  up  when  done,  each  in  a separate  piece  of  tissue- 
paper,  to  avoid  scratches.  When  a picture  is  to  be  printed, 
float  a sheet  of  ivory  on  a small  quantity  of  eighty-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
be  quick  in  placing  it  on,  as  the  plate  curls  up  instantly, 
and  if  it  have  not  touched  the  fluid  all  over,  or  if  there  are 
bubbles  under  it,  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  attempting 
to  rectify  this,  the  solution  will  get  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  and  thereby  cause  marks  of  more  intense  action  in 
the  picture  at  the  parts  over  the  spots. 

“ The  sensitizing  should  always  be  done  in  the  dark  room, 
as  the  action  of  light  on  the  animal  substance  of  the  ivory 
when  covered  with  the  surface  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
far  more  rapid  than  on  paper,  either  albuminized  or  plain 
salted. 

“ After  floating,  remove  the  plate  with  horn  pincers,  and 
set  it  up  on  end  to  drain  for  a few  minutes  on  a piece  of 
bibulous  paper  ; which  done,  lay  it  on  its  back  in  a drawer 
or  cupboard  to  dry,  meanwhile  preparing  the  negative  for 
producing  its  print  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“ The  great  distinction  between  printing  on  paper  and 
on  ivory  is  in  the  fact  that  the  former,  when  in  the  pressure- 
frame,  allows  the  progress  of  the  picture  to  be  inspected  by 
bending  in  the  middle,  whilst  the  latter,  being  rigid,  cannot 
be  so  treated.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  a piece 
of  white  note-paper  the  size  of  the  negative  plate,  gum  one 
end  of  it  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  stick  that  end  at  the 
back  of  the  lower  part  of  the  negative,  then  turn  the  paper 
round  to  the  face  of  the  negative.  Now  take  the  plate  of 
ivory,  and  place  at  each  corner  of  the  back  a touch  of  gum  ; 
then  lay  it  on  the  face  of  the  negative  in  its  right  place, 
and  turn  the  piece  of  paper  already  in  place  down  over  it ; 
the  gum  at  the  corners  of  the  ivory  will  adhere  to  the 
paper,  and  it  can  now  be  all  put  in  the  pressure-frame 
together.  As  just  noticed,  the  printing  is  very  rapid,  and 
should  have  great  attention,  and  the  frame  never  be 
opened  but  in  the  yellow  room,  or  all  the  finest  tones  are 
soon  lost.  To  see  the  progress  of  printing  it  may  be  taken 
quite  out  of  the  frame,  as  the  paper  keeps  the  ivory  in 
position.  The  over-printing  should  be  considerable,  as  in 
the  subsequent  processes  it  is  often  the  case  that  much  re- 
duction is  made  in  the  intensity  of  the  picture. 

“ Now  wash  the  tablet  in  running  -water  for  ten  minutes, 
rubbing  it  carefully  on  the  surface  with  the  finger,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  albumen  will  rub  off  as 
a powder,  leaving  the  picture  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
ivory,  and  with  the  pure  face  of  that  beautiful  material 
unsullied.  I know  very  well  that  at  this  point  the  practical 
photographer  will  exclaim,  ‘ But  albumen  is  rendered  in- 
soluble by  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  cannot  be 
removed.’  So  thought  I ; but  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  rubbing  it  off  undei  a stream  of 
water,  and  the  plate  may  then  be  transferred  to  a fixing 
bath  of  gold,  as  usual  for  paper ; but  as  the  picture,  when 
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painted,  will  be  of  considerable  value,  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  the  bath  be  strong  of  gold  and  hypo,  and  by  no 
means  acid.  About  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
good  colour,  and  one  well  suited  for  painting  on.  1 find 
that  generally  preferred  is  a purple  or  dark  sepia  tone, 
rather  than  black,  which  often  presents  great  difficulty  to 
the  painter  in  fair  complexions.  Now  remove  the  plate  to 
a bath  of  strong  new  hypo  for  ten  minutes,  and  thence  to 
running  water,  in  which  it  should  be  rubbed  with  a sponge 
for  the  first  ten  minutes,  directing  the  stream  full  on  the 
plate.  It  should  be  left  to  wash  in  this  stream  of  water 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  taken  out  and  dried  with  a silk 
handkerchief. 

“ It  is  now  more  than  likely  that  on  placing  the  picture 
on  a piece  of  card  it  will  be  found  too  dark  for  painting  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  as  well  it  should  be  so,  for  by  the  next  process 
the  tone  can  be  regulated  with  such  exactness  that  it  is 
unimportant  how  dark  it  now  looks. 

“ Prepare  a weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potash,  say  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  use  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  one  now  to  be  indicated,  and,  above  all 
things,  avoid  using  it  for  dissolving  the  iodide  of  silver 
from  negatives,  the  result  being  that  the  solution  becomes 
charged  with  cyanide  of  silver,  and  utterly  destroys  the 
ivory  picture  in  a very  short  time.  Now  take  a camel-hair 
brush  and  go  carefully  and  very  rapidly  over  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  with  this  mixture,  working  carefully 
round  the  hair,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  the  colour  is 
giving  way  under  the  cyanide;  continue  this  treatment 
until  the  whole  or  nearly  all  of  the  background  is  gone, 
and  the  ivory  left  as  clear  and  white  as  before  any  chemical 
operation  was  commenced  on  it;  on  this  the  painter  (of 
course  supposing  he  possesses  the  requisite  talent)  can  pro- 
duce those  lovely  effects  for  which  ivory  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  known  material.  Now  with  the  same  solution  go 
rapidly  all  over  every  part  of  the  picture  which  requires  to 
be  made  lighter,  and,  by  having  a brush  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pencil  dipped  in  water,  the  action  may  be  moderated  to 
any  extent.  By  this  means,  in  skilful  hands,  and  after  a 
little  practice,  excellent  effects  may  be  obtained — heavy, 
sombre,  shadows  removed,  a frowning  forehead  made  more 
cheerful,  high  light  judiciously  thrown,  leaving  the  clear 
surface  of  the  ivory  covered  only  with  a delicate  tint  on 
which  the  painter  can,  by  transparent  colours,  give  the 
finest  of  flesh  tints,  and  all  that  play  of  colour  which  the 
artistic  eye  perceives  in  the  human  countenance,  with 
a force,  vigour,  and  correctness  to  nature  such  as  can 
rarely  if  ever  be  approached  by  means  of  any  other 
medium.  When  the  cyanide  has  played  its  part,  wash 
for  five  minutes  under  running  water,  and  from  its  com- 
plete and  ready  solubility  the  removal  is  easily  effected. 

“ Were  the  albumen  omitted,  the  solutions  would  sink 
into  the  plate,  and  the  result  be  most  unsatisfactory  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that  without  the  use  of  the 
cyanide  the  exact  tone  is  produced,  from  the  fact  of  the 
ivory  drying  up  several  shades  darker  than  it  appeared 
when  wet,  as  a plate  of  ivory  when  thoroughly  soaked  in 
water  is  very  transparent.  I am  also  inclined  to  believe 
that  a picture  which  has  been  under  the  action  of  cyanide 
is  more  securely  fixed  than  when  it  has  been  under  hypo 
only;  but  it  is  necessary  that  most  copious  washing  be 
given  to  the  picture  between  the  operations,  or  stains  are 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  chemicals.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  process  Mr.  Fry  has  met  the 
difficulties  to  which  we  adverted.  The  albumen  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  aiding  in  keeping  the  silver  on  the  sur- 
face, and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  even  absorption,  distri- 
butes the  sensitive  layer  evenly,  checking  or  preventing 
the  unequal  absorption  of  the  ivory.  This  albumen  coat- 
ing is  then  easily  removed,  leaving  a clean,  perfect  image 
on  the  ivory  surface.  By  printing  deeply,  he  is  enabled 
to  apply  cyanide,  and  secure  perfect  fixation,  the  inevitable 
reduction  in  deptli  being  provided  for  by  the  over-printing. 
Altogether,  this  process  is  undoubtedly  as  efficient  and 


trustworthy  as  any  silver  printing  method,  its  only  draw- 
back being  that  it  involves  more  trouble  than  some  we 
shall  yet  describe. 

In  all  processes  of  ivory  printing,  it  is  important  to 
select  the  tablets  as  perfect  as  possible,  and,  if  possible;  to 
procure  them  finished  ready  for  use  ; but  as  this  is  not 
always  as  practicable  as  might  appear,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  conclude  our  first  article  on  silver  printing  on 
ivory  by  a few  practical  observations  on  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  ivory  for  the  purpose.  In  our  first  expel i- 
ments  we  used  the  tablets  of  ivory  as  sold  by  the  artist’s 
colourman,  ready  prepared  for  miniature  painting,  the  sur- 
face being  apparently  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
When  the  picture  was  finished,  however,  we  were  wofully 
disappointed  ; by  some  means  or  other  a factitious  surface 
had  been  given  to  the  tablet,  without  really  removing  the 
saw  marks,  which,  after  immersion  in  water  or  aqueous 
solution,  appeared  in  deep  but  fine  ridges,  quite  sufficient 
to  spoil  the  effect,  and  to  give  the  appearance,  besides,  of 
a print  which  had  not  been  in  proper  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive in  the  pressure-frame. 

I n subsequent  operations  we  found  it  desirable  to  prepare 
the  ivory  ourselves.  This  is  very  simply  done.  A suitable 
piece  having  been  selected,  as  free  from  grain  as  possible, 
all  traces  of  saw  marks  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a 
steel  scraper  or  a piece  of  glass.  This  being  done,  the  ivory 
is  placed  on  a piece  of  board,  a few  drops  of  clean  water 
and  a little  very  fine  pumice  powder  (quite  free  from  grit) 
applied.  The  surface  is  then  carefully  smoothed  by  this, 
rubbing  all  over  with  a circular  motion.  A glass  jnuller 
is  the  right  thing  to  use,  we  believe  ; but  we  have  found  a 
new  bung  cork  answer  admirably.  When  every  trace  of 
mark  or  scratch  of  any  kind  is  removed,  the  tablet  is  ready 
for  use.  If  a little  cuttle-fish  bone  in  powder  be  used  dry 
to  finish  with,  the  texture  of  the  surface  will  be  improved. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PKOTAOORAS. 

Fart  VIII. — “Brown”  and  I at  it  again. 

“ Well,  ‘ Brown,’  how's  your  poor  temper  to-night,  amiable 
or  crusty?"  This  was  the  salutation  I gave  iny  friend 
“ Brown  ” when  lie  came  to  see  me  a few  evenings  after  our 
former  conversation.  I generally  like  to  chaff  him  a bit ; I 
usually  conn1  oil’  second  best  in  a veibal  encounter,  but  that 
I don’t  mind,  so  that  I get  him  out.  “ I’ve  been  thinkiug, 

‘ Brown,’  of  those  ridiculous  ideas  you  gave  expression  to 
the  other  night.  I know  you  are  designing  a crest  to  orna- 
ment your  note-paper  and  envelopes,  and  I don’t  know 
whether  a goose  or  an  owl  would  be  the  more  appropriate !” 
Brown. — “If  you  think  you  are  going  to  draw  me  out 
by  challenging  me  in  that  absurd  manner,  you  are  mis- 
taken. I came  to  night  just  to  enjoy  a quiet  cigar,  and, 
if  possible,  to  have  a little  sensible  conversation.  I don't 
know  that  I have  exercised  my  usual  discretion  in  select- 
ing your  company,  but  you  may  take  it  as  compliment 
or  not,  ns  you  please.  If  I had  wanted  wit  or  fun,  1 should 
certaiuly  not  have  come  here,  you  may  rely  on  that." — (I 
seldom  get  much  by  attempting  to  chaff  “Brown.”) — 
“ Since  1 saw  you  I have  been  thinking  about  some  of  your 
high  flown  notions  on  photography.  When  you  talk  about 
its  advancement.  I think  you  arc  wholly  wrong.  You  may 
depend  on  it,  ‘ Protagoras  ’” — (Of  course  he  no  more  calls 
me  “Protagoras”  than  I call  him  “ Brown  we  address 
each  other  by  our  proper  names.) — “ You  may  depend  on  it, 

‘ Protagoras,’  that  photography  has  seen  its  day.  The 
great  expectations  formed  of  it  will  never  be  realized.  It 
was  brought  out  by  the  scientific  men,  and  at  first  they  were 
very  proud  of  their  bantling  ; but  they  have  long  since 
practically  disowned  it,  and  they  now  fight  as  shy  of  it  as 
they  would  of  a bastard  child.  Where  are  the  philosophic 
minds  that  take  any  interest  in  it?  Name  a single  scientific 
man  of  repute  who  makes  it  his  study  ! The  British 
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Association  onco  used  to  have  it  regularly  discussed,  and  an 
enthusiastic  party  once  talked  of  a photographic  section  ; 
but  where  is  that  party  now  ? The  artists,  too,  they  were 
wonderfully  enamoured  with  it  at  first,  but  they  have 
willingly  dropt  it.” 

Protagoras. — “ There  you  are  in  error;  they  really  do  use 
the  art,  but  they  do  not  acknowledge  it.” 

Brown. — “ Can  you  point  out  any  great  artists  who  have 
had  their  ability  increased  by  it?  It  may  occasionally  enable 
them  to  save  time  in  drawing  mechanical  details,  but  has  it 
made  any  second-rate  man  into  a first-rate  one?  lias  it, 
or  can  it,  make  a first-rate  man  into  a Raphael  or  a Michael 
Angelo?  If  it  cannot  do  these  things,  what  is  the 
good  of  it  to  art?  No  ; the  fact  is,  people  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  photography  is  a mistake — that  it  never 
merited  a fraction  of  the  praises  and  partronage  it  received  ; 
it  is  now  finding  its  level,  and  a very  low  level  it  is.  The 
truth  is — ” 

Protagoras. — “ Excuse  me  interrupting  you,  but  the  truth 
is,  you  are  making  yourself  very  disagreeable,  and  me  very 
uncomfortable.  You  know  if  there  is  one  think  1 like  more 
than  another,  it  is  photography.  Despite  what  yon  say,  1 
have  faith  in  it,  and  believe  there  is  a glorious  future  before 
it  ; that  it  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy;  that  there  is  a splendid 
scientific  field  in  it  for  unfolding  the  mysterious  secrets  of 
nature.  As  to  art,  I cannot  trust  myself  to  say  what  increase 
of  power  I believe  it  may  not  communicate  to  him  who 
truly  appreciates  it.  I admit  that  at  this  moment  photo- 
graphy is  under  a cloud,  but  I don’t  want  you  to  make  bad 
worse  l>y  throwing  your  wet  blanket  over  it.” 

Brown. — “ My  dear  boy  ” — (“  Brown.”  when  he  wants  to 
be  emphatic,  generally  “ my-dear-boys”  me,  though  why  he 
should  “ boy  ” me  at  all  is  not  clear,  seeing  I am  as  old  as 
he  is)  — “ My  dear  boy,  photography,  you  may  depend,  is  a 
fading  art,  and  all  its  products  naturally  fade  too,  and 
quickly  fall  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  Many  grieve 
that  photographs  so  fade  j I do  not.  I think  it  a merciful 
intervention.  I see  no  reason  why  photographs  should 
not  fade.  When  the  pretty  flowers  of  the  garden  fade  ; 
when  the  classic  statue  crumbles,  and  the  gorgeous 
cathedral  decays ; when  the  bloom  of  youth  departs,  and 
when  men  and  women  fade,  why  should  photographs  be 
everlasting?  Are  they  ever  so  good  as  the  things  they 
represent?  Do  they  adequately  portray  the  passing  evan- 
escences they  attempt  to  perpetuate?  Are  they  not  at 
best  but  miserable  substitutes  for  what  they  imitate  ? 
When  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  depart, 
why  should  the  photograph  remain  behind?  Is  the  dead 
clay  better  than  the  living  life?  The  poet  certainly  says  : 

‘ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever ; 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

l’ass  into  nothingness.’ 

But  is  a photograph  such  a thing  of  beauty  that  its  lov  liness  ( 
so  increases  that  it  shall  never  pass  into  nothingness?  Is; 
it  not  rather  because  it  is  not  a joy  for  ever  that  it  rapidly 
passes  into  nothingness?  And  is  it  desirable  it  should  be 
otherwise  ? If  the  general  sentence  is  that 
* All  that’s  bright  must  fade,’ 

why  should  photographs,  that  at  best  are  never  particularly 
bright — why  should  they  be  exempt?” 

Protagoras. — “ Then  you  advocate  that  photographs 
ought  to  fade — that  it  is  a merit  that  they  should  do  so? 
That  is  curious  doctrine,  and  one  that  will  certainly  never 
receive  general  assent.  It  is  but  natural  that  when  one 
possesses  anything  of  value,  that  they  should  wish  it  to  last ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  produces  it  that  he 
shonld  endeavour  to  make  it  so.  Your  principle  would  put 
a premium  on  lading  photographs.  I must  say  I don’t  at 
all  agree  with  you  ; you  must  be  poking  fun.” 

Brown. — “If  you  had  followed  the  course  of  my  thoughts — 
but  which,  from  your  natural  obtuseness,  I fear  you  are  un- 
able— you  would  have  perceived  that  I am  speaking  in  the 
abstract  sense.  Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  in  pro- 


ducing anything,  even  for  a temporary — and,  in  relation  to 
photographs,  1 was  almost  going  to  say  for  a trumpery — 
end,  to  produce  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  therefore  my 
argument  is  no  justification  of  dishonesty.” 

Protagoras.—"  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  above  trying  to 
make  yourself  clear,  then  ?” 

Brown. — “Well,  I hate  all  manias.  Photography  has 
been  a mania.  I have  been  a maniac  myself,  but  I hope  I 
have  seen  the  error  of  my  ways.” 

Protagoras. — “ You  are  a queer  fish,  I admit.” 

Brown. — “ I consider  the  exaltation  of  photography  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  modern  times.  Photo- 
graphy is  no  apostle  ; and  if  it  has  a mission,  it  is  a ridicu- 
lously low  one.  Photography  is  only  a newly  invented 
mode  of  registration,  registering  things  that  never  have 
been  registered  before,  and  by  a different  method  ; bat  only 
registration.  So  far  as  admitting  it  into  what  we  under- 
stand as  the  temple  of  art.  I put  my  positive  prohibition. 
It  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  of  mechanics  mechanical,  and  of 
chemistry  foul-smelling.  Those  are  my  sentiments,  and  I 
adhere  to  them.” 

Protagoras. — “ Have  you  nothing  else  disrespectful  to  say 
of  photography  ? ’ 

Brown — (Lighting  another  cigar  and  replenishing  his 
glass) — “ I look  on  the  present  decadence  of  photography 
as  a very  wholesome  sign.  I believe  it  has  not  yet  des- 
cended to  its  lowest  depth  ; I hope  not.” 

Protagoras. — “ Why,  you  said  before  that  you  de- 
serted it  because  it  had  gone  so  low.  How  much  lower  do 
you  wish  it  to  go?” 

Brown. — “I  wish  it,  like  everything  else,  to  occupy  its 
proper  place,  and  I am  gratified  that  it  is  descending  there- 
to. When  it  shall  have  gone  down  so  low  as  to  be  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  every  person  of  means,  position,  and 
culture  ; when  it  shall  have  been  contemptuously  neglected, 
from  its  very  commonness,  by  the  general  herd  ; when  it 
shall  have  so  deteriorated  as,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to 
be  stamped  out,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I have  revived 
hopes  of  photography.” 

Protagoras. — “ Do  you  know,  1 Brown,’  I have  sericus 
doubts  of  your  sanity.  If  you  go  on  much  further  in  this 
strain,  I shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  in  a physician,  and 
shall  certainly  beg  your  friends  to  take  special  care  of  you.” 
Brown. — “ I believe  in  the  photography  of  the  past ; I 
believe  in  the  photography  of  the  future  ; but  I do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  photography  of  the  present.” 

Protagoras. — “Well,  ‘Brown,’  I have  listened  many 
times  to  your  whimsical  notions,  but  I never  heard  you  go 
on  so  as  you  have  been  doing  this  evening.  Do  you  really 
mean  anything  bv  the  absurd  paradoxes  you  have  been 
uttering,  or  have  you  been  indulging  in  superlative  bosh  ?” 
Brown. — “ My  dear  sir,  you  may  think  I have  been  in 
fun,  but  I assure  you  I was  never  more  in  earnest  than  in 
expressing  my  thoughts  to-night.  I am  not  surprised  at 
your  questioning  me,  as  I feel  I have  not  made  myself  clear. 
I have  no  doubt  my  ideas  are  singular,  but  I feel  certain  I 
| am  right.  1 have  many  times  been  inclined  to  unbosom 
I myself,  but  you  have  apparently  been  so  happy  in  what  you 
I have  been  engaged  in,  that  I have  hesitated,  because  I did  not 
wish  to  undeceive  you.  Since  I gave  up  actual  camera-work, 
you  have  so  often  entertained  me  with  the  various  improve- 
ments, the  variations,  the  advancements,  as  you  have  called 
them,  in  practical  photography,  that  I feel  I know  it  all  as  if 
I had  gone  through  it  ; but  I,  not  being  an  operative,  but 
rather  a free  and  speculative  photographer,  have  applied 
these  things  to  my  morals.  I have  observed  the  drift,  and 
have  drawn  conclusions  that  T am  sure  your  mind  is  not 
prepared  for.  You  are  always  working  it,  but  the  intensity 
with  which  you  have  worked  lias  necessarily  limited  your  area 
| of  observation.  My  mind  has  been  free  to  take,  perhaps, 
j loftier  views — certainly  to  take  different  ones.  That  is  the 
explanation  of  what  I have  said  to-night.” 

Protagoras.  — “ I beg  yourpardon,  but  if  you  consider  that 
I an  explanation,  I do  not.  I want  a much  more  explicit 
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statement  to  warrant  what  I cannot  help  calling  your 
absurd  ideas.” 

Brown. — “ Well,  I don't  mind  promising  on  another  occa- 
sion of  attempting  to  make  myself  understood,  even  to  your 
limited  capacity;  the  evening  is  too  far  advanced  to  begin 
it;  besides,  you  are  gaping  now.  To-morrow  night  we  will 
resume  the  subject,  and,  if  you  promise  to  be  sharper  than 
usual,  I will  attempt  to  enlighten  your  darkness.” 

Protagoras. — “ Mind  you  come.  Bon  soir  ! " 

JJhotojjragjjic  printing  in  Wilber. 

DODGES,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

B V W.  T.  BOVEV. 

Chapter  3. — Tiie  Silver  Bath.* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  argentometers  are  scaled 
inaccurately  ; it  is  a recognized  fact  that  the  most  correctly 
adjusted  instruments  are  incapable  of  conveying  the  exact 
information  sought  after;  but  I think  that  with  any  of  the 
argentometers  now  in  use  for  testing  simple  silver  solutions 
their  deviation  from  strict  fact  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  influence  printing  results  to  any  mischievous  extent. 
The  best  test,  however,  is  experience — not  experience  of  the 
mill-horse  kind,  that  goes  the  dull  round  of  daily  routine 
with  closed  eyes,  but  such  as  is  blended  with  much  thought 
and  scrutinising  observation.  When  a silver  bath  is  in 
perfect  order,  a sheet  of  albuminized  paper  floated  thereon, 
and  dried,  should  exhibit  a gloss  or  bloom  which  is  best 
seen  on  glancing  the  eye  across  the  sheet ; if,  under  this 
test,  the  surface  of  the  paper  lacks  glaze,  be  sure,  if  the  bath 
is  known  to  be  correct,  that  the  surface  consists  of  diluted 
albumen,  or  that  the  paper  is  defective.  Frequently  a 
pleasing  and  promising  face  is  given  to  paper  by  rolling 
pressure,  but,  as  a rule,  the  glaze  so  imparted  is  fictitious, 
and,  as  such,  disappears  when  acted  upon  by  solutions.  In 
my  own  practice  I never  roll  a sheet  of  paper  if  I can  help 
it.  Nor  am  I singular  in  this  point,  as  1 am  acquainted 
with  several  skilful  men  who  feel  themselves  justified  in 
endorsing  my  opinion. 

“ Paper  with  an  undressed  face  !”  say  they. 

“ And  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  undertake 
comparative  experiments  may  hope  only  to  meet  with  like 
experience,”  say  I.  One  of  the  most  offensive  troubles  the 
photographic  printer  encounters  is  a dirty  silver  bath.  One 
of  the  chief  points  that  should  not  escape  attention  is  to 
keep  his  printing  bath  as  clear  as  water  that  issues  from  the 
bubbling  spring.  The  discolouration  he  has  to  guard 
against  is  occasioned  by  the  albumen  which  a too  dilute 
solution  or  other  cause  removes  from  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  A bath  that  is  poor  in  silver  causes  rapid  discolour- 
ation. A silver  solution  pure  and  simple  will  always  create 
discolouration  to  some  extent,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
strong  bath  produces  the  evil  spoken  of  to  a lesser  and 
slower  degree  than  a weaker  one;  whilst  with  a com- 
paratively small  amount  of  silver  used  in  conjunction 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  the  bath  is  kept  permanently  free  from 
the  tainting,  which  needs  the  aid  of  kaolin  to  procure  a 
temporary  state  of  purify.  And  in  this  fact,  last  offered,  I 
perceive  strong  evidence  in  support  of  a theory  lately 
advanced  by  an  able  and  intelligent  experimentalist,  Mr. 
G.  Price,  who  is  of  opinion  that  nitrate  of  soda  plays  (when 
used  for  printing  purposes)  a part  more  chemical  than 
mechanical. 

Let  the  case,  however,  rest  as  it  may,  most  certain  is  it 
that  a printing  bath  composed  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  soda 
needs  no  other  treatment  apart  from  simple  filtration  through 
simple  filtering-paper,  to  keep  it  bright,  whilst  to  preserve  a 
solution  of  silver  only,  strength  from  twenty  to  eighty 
grains,  as  well  under  and  over  these  quantities,  in  a similar 
condition,  the  albuminous  impurity,  which  will  occur  in  the 
best-regulated  baths,  can  only  be  removed  when  the  aid  of 
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kaolin,  animal  charcoal,  or  one  of  the  other  known  etceteras, 
is  called  into  requisition. 

“ But  I used  nitrate  of  soda,  as  I have  before  remarked  ” 
(interrupts  Experience  No.  2),  “ and  am  sure  the  soda  was 
pure.  I mixed  the  bath  in  the  way  you  advised,  but  I had 
not  used  the  mixture  a week  before  the  discolouration 
became  an  abomination,  and,  to  my  cost,  I know  that  my 
prints,  my  printer,  and  everything  else  went  wrong ; and 
had  I not  left  nitrate  of  soda  for  silver  pure  and  alone,  I 
must  have  gone  from  wrong  to  the  dogs  or  to  the  lunatic 
asylum.” 

Probably  you  did  all  you  describe,  I observe ; but  permit 
me  to  state  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  I 
fiud  that  an  adjunct  to  the  silver  bath,  whatever  its  kind 
and  nature,  proves  advantageous  only  when  a liberal  allow- 
ance of  silver  is  provided.  Very  fair  results  can  be  obtained 
with  a bath  twenty  grains  silver  nitrate  to  forty  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  but  a solution  so  composed  is  an  unsafe  one  if  its 
use  is  to  be  continuous.  I have  obtained  good  results  with 
five  grains  silver  only  to  eighty  of  soda,  but  the  sensitizer 
so  prepared  was  applied  to  an  experimental  and  temporary 
use.  In  reference  to  this  matter  of  weak  and  strong  printing 
baths,  I am  of  opinion  that  to  secure  the  finest  printed 
results,  a mixed  bath  of  soda  and  silver  should  never  fall 
within  the  minimum  of  thirty  grains  of  the  latter  salt  to 
each  ounce  of  solution.  The  former  admits  of  extended 
latitude,  ranging  from  twenty  to  eighty  grains  per  ounce  ; 
aud  when  using  the  bath,  if  the  amount  of  silver  needed  is 
regularly  supplied,  kaolin  and  charcoal  might  be  excluded 
the  printing  room,  as  a funnel  and  filter-paper  are  capable, 
under  the  conditions  pointed  out,  of  executing  the  work  of 
cleansing  thoroughly  and  in  every  respect  satisfactorily. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  floating  paper.  By  some 
mysterious  influence  we  all  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the 
solemn  power  of  those  magic  minutes  five,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five — select  either  of  those  numbers  calmly  ; but  I 
apprehend  that  the  most  venturesome  printer  that  ever 
floated  a sheet  of  paper  in  a garret  would  turn  pale  with 
terror  if  he  were  told  to  watch  the  second-hand  of  his  watch 
round  ten  ere  he  removed  his  sheet  from  the  bath.  True,  he 
sometimes  does  it,  but  play  and  minutes  on  such  rare  occa- 
sions run  fast,  and  the  effect  is  not  strikingly  observable. 
I broke  through  bounds  a long  time  since,  but  first 
1 paused  ; again  hesitated  ; at  length  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  imparted  courage,  which  induced  me  to  take  the 
leap  direct ; and  I was  glad  I did  it  when  I alighted  on  a 
better  side  of  the  question.  And  to  make  my  discovery 
clear,  I must  pause  to  theorise  over  the  matter  as  briefly  as 
I may  do. 

I have  ou  more  than  one  occasion  explained  the  generally 
accepted  doctrine  that  describes  the  mysteries  of  albumen 
paper  floatation  on  to  a silver  solution.  To  make  my  subject 
clear  here.  I must  needs  reiterate,  but  briefly  as  words  will 
admit  of. 

First  in  order  forms  the  albuminate  of  silver. 

Next  chloride  of  silver  comes. 

Lastly,  free  silver  finds  a place,  which  has  an  important 
work  to  perform. 

Recent  experiment  and  observation  have  extended  my 
view  beyond  the  boundary  embraced  in  the  above  sum- 
mary. The  particulars  I proceed  to  relate  as  they  bear  on 
the  important  question  of  five  minutes  versus  ten  and  more. 

The  probable  reason  why  that  the  chloride  salt  is  not 
simultaneously  acted  upon  throughout  the  albumen  film  is, 
ou  account  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  coating  of  albu- 
men that  surrounds  each  atom  of  salt,  and  the  natural  re- 
sistance against  an  exchange  of  elements  offered  by  the  body 
not  in  a state  of  solution.  If  we  admit  the  presence  of  a 
resisting  force,  the  rest  is  easily  explained,  as  the  first  re- 
sistance would  be  offered  by  the  outer  layer  of  salt  within 
the  outer  surface  of  the  albumen  film.  Now,  supposing 
that  obstruction  occupies  five  minutes  effectually  to  remove, 
lainly  the  inner  layers  of  salt  have  not  been  operated  upon 
y the  silver  when  the  paper  leaves  the  bath  ; consequently, 
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the  print  cannot  possess  the  maximum  of  vigour  the  paper  is 
capable  of  producing.  But  if,  instead  of  five,  we  allow  ten 
minutes  of  floating,  the  probability  would  be  that  all  the 
chloride  salt  would  be  converted  into  a sensitive  medium, 
and  the  resulting  picture  would,  by  its  extra  vigour,  produce 
evidence  of  results — improved  or  otherwise — by  the  de- 
parture from  ordinary  rule.  But  whilst  accrediting  chloride 
of  silver  with  the  government  of  production,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  important  part  played  by  free  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
and  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  ready  for  work  in  an  albu- 
men film  demands  a few  words  of  consideration. 

Hitherto,  when  this  free  salt  has  been  made  a subject  of 
mention,  the  necessity  of  its  presence  has  been  duly  recog- 
nized ; but  how  present,  whether  superficially  distributed  or 
symmetrically  arranged,  has  never,  I believe,  been  duly  con- 
sidered. My  impression  is,  that  the  formation  of  an  atom 
of  chlorideof  silver  is  immediately  followed  by  an  adherence 
of  free  silver  to  the  chloride.  If  the  silver  solution  is  weak, 
the  free  silver  is  there,  but  the  chlorideof  silver  is  sparingly 
constructed,  on  account  of  the  silver  being  incapable  of 
overcoming  the  obstruction  within  the  space  of  time  allowed 
for  floating.  When  the  atom  of  chloride  of  silver  is  ope- 
rated upon  by  light,  it  parts  with  a portion  of  chlorine, 
which  attacks  the  free  silver  in  close  contiguity,  convert- 
ing it  into  a chloride,  that,  in  its  turn,  submits  to  actinic 
power.  I am  fully  borne  out  in  this  view  of  the  matter  by 
the  fact  that  whether  the  bath  is  weak  or  otherwise,  on  which 
a sheet  of  paper  is  floated,  the  silver  borne  from  the  solution 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  its  removal  from  the  liquid 
never  forms  any  part  of  the  picture  produced  by  subsequent 
exposure  to  light,  but  is  removed  from  the  paper  by  the 
washing  water.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  free  nitrate  is 
available  when,  by  the  rule  of  any-how,  presented  to  light, 
a print  would  not  suffer  for  lack  of  the  superstructure  rearing 
free  salt  as  long  as  an  atom  of  the  salt  remained  uncon- 
verted to  use ; that  such,  however,  is  untrue  to  experience, 
I have  already  shown,  what  to  every  printer  must  have  been 
noticed. 

In  conclusion,  if  these  things,  as  I have  explained  them, 
be  true,  we  at  once  perceive  that  our  governing  power  over 
results  can  be  extended  within  broad  limits,  if  we  can  make 
up  our  mind  to  break  through  conservative  notions,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  latitude  admissible  in  the  time  given 
for  floating  paper  on  the  printing  bath.  Example:  If  the 
negative  is  harsh  of  contrast,  with  over-opaque  lights,  and 
shadows  too  transparent,  float  the  paper  the  shortest  time 
that  will  enable  it  to  produce  a clear  image  (say  one  minute). 
By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  silver  will  penetrate  super- 
ficially, and  the  paper  will  be  incapable  of  producing  a 
strong  image.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a negative  yields, 
under  ordinary  treatment,  a too  feeble  print,  to  increase 
depth  of  reduction  extend  time  of  floating,  in  order  that  all 
the  chloride  salt  might  be  decomposed  by  the  silver  ; and  in 
this  casj  be  sure  that  the  solution  be  sufficiently  rich  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  quantity  of  free  nitrate — ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  admissible  ; strength  of  bath  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  grains.  With  a good  negative,  the  orthodox  five 
minutes  might  with  safety  be  observed. 

A summary  of  the  contents  of  this  chapter  I state  as 
follows : — 

1st.  Be  not  too  exacting  in  the  economy  you  practise  in 
reference  to  your  printing  bath. 

2nd.  Float  short,  or  float  long,  as  the  negative  is  weak 
or  strong. 

3rd.  In  the  observance  of  the  second  rule,  do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  (the  number  of  intelligent 
cavillers  over  its  utility  notwithstanding).  Use  it,  if  you 
desire,  a clear  solution,  without  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  kaolin. 

4th,  and  last.  If  I have  omitted  any  particular  on 
which  any  among  my  readers  desired  information,  on  re- 
ceipt of  particulars  I can  supplement  this  chapter,  now 
concluded,  with  a letter  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

My  next  will  treat  on  Printing  and  its  Dodges. 


CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  COLLODION. 

BY  CHARLES  DURAND. 

Seeing)  an  article  in  last  week’s  News  by  Mr.  Spiller,  refer- 
ring to  the  production  of  priuts  upon  paper  requiring  no 
after-toning,  has  recalled  to  my  remembrance  certain  experi- 
ments undertaken  about  a year  since,  having  a similar  object. 

I observed  that  a little  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  added 
to  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  caused  a dense  brownish  preci- 
pitate, which,  upon  exposure  to  light,  very  rapidly  became 
intensely  black.  Upon  adding  a few  drops  of  chloride  of 
gold  (one  grain  to  a drachm  of  water)  to  an  ounce  of  chloride 
of  silver  collodion — containing  ten  grains  of  silver  to  the 
ounce — I found  that  the  salts  produced  remained  in  suspen- 
sion, andgave  to  thecollodion  a yellow  colour.  This  collodion 
upon  paper  printed  a rich  brown,  and,  upon  placing  the 
priuts  in  a fixing  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  they 
quickly  became  a pretty  purple  tint ; in  fact,  the  unmis- 
takable colour  produced  by  gold  thus  proving  that  that 
metal  formed  part  of  the  printed  image. 

A print  from  the  same  collodion  without  the  gold  of 
course  became  only  yellow  in  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammo 
nium  bath. 

Upon  placing  some  of  the  silver  and  gold  prints  into  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  instead  of  the  sulphocyauide  of  ammonium, 
they  became  of  a rich  sepia,  much  more  pleasant  for  por- 
traits than  those  produced  by  the  ammonium  bath.  I found, 
upon  testing  the  prints  produced  by  these  processes,  that 
they  were  very  indestructible,  but  the  collodion  containing 
the  gold  must  be  used  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  after 
that  time  it  begins  to  darken,  and  ultimately  becomes 
useless. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  ECLIPSE  IN  AMERICA. 

So  far  as  we  can  glean  from  the  daily  press — our  direct  ad- 
vices not  having  yet  arrived — the  recent  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  has  been  successfully  photographed  in  America.  At 
Sbelbyville,  in  Kentucky,  it  is  stated  that  photographs  of 
the  sun  were  taken  at  different  times  during  the  partial 
obscuration.  The  beautiful  red  flames  or  solar  protuberances 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  “ Bailey’s  beads,”  as  well  as 
the  dark  and  dismal  shadows  of  the  moon,  sailing  away 
through  the  air,  were  noted  by  a party  of  amateurs  stationed 
on  the  top  of  Shelby  College.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  everything  seemed  to  propitiate  the  success  of  the 
observations.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  mounted  instru- 
ments in  use  on  the  occasion,  the  principal  one  of  which  was 
the  Sbelbyville  College  telescope,  which  was  handled  by 
Professor  Wintock,  assisted  by  Alvau  G.  Clark,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Some  minutes  before  the  total  phase  the 
usual  phenomena  of  distraction  among  birds  of  the  air  and 
cattle  occurred.  Six  minutes  before  totality  a deathly  ashen 
hue  overspread  the  countenances  of  all  present,  and  for  a 
while  the  faint-hearted  were  terrified.  The  scene  duriug  the 
totality  is  described  as  an  awful  one,  and  when  the  sunlight 
appeared  again  a shout  of  exultation  went  up  from  the  great 
crowd  in  the  college  grounds.  Successful  observations  were 
made  also  trom  various  other  stations.  The  Daily  News, 
commenting  on  the  subject,  says  : — 

In  many  respects  this  eclipse  was  better  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  photographers  and  speetroscopists  even  than  the  eclipse 
of  last  year.  It  did  not,  indeed,  last  quite  so  long,  hut  the  opera- 
tions of  the  photographer  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  effects 
of  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  tropics  ; and  again,  the  eclipsed  sun 
was  not,  as  in  1868  (in  India),  close  to  the  point  overhead,  so  that 
observers  could  watch  the  eclipse  with  more  comfort,  and  therefore 
with  greater  attention.  The  track  of  the  moon’s  shadow — the  real 
shadow  we  mean,  not  the  penumbra — lay  across  the  eastern  parts 
of  Siberia,  thence  to  the  part  of  America  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Russia,  thence  with  a south-easterly  course  across  the  very 
heart  of  the  United  States  from  Minnesota  to  North  Carolina  ; 
and  the  shadow  left  the  earth  at  a point  close  by  the  Bermuda 
Isles. 

The  American  astronomers  availed  themselves  worthily  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them.  Along  the  line 
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of  the  eclipse  several  observing  parties  were  stationed  ; spectro- 
scopy ami  the  difficult  processes  of  celestial  photography  were 
successfully  applied  ; and  a set  of  observers  devoted  themselves 
to  the  search  for  Vulcan,  or  any  other  planets  which  may  exist 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  Nor  were  meteorological  observations 
neglected.  The  phenomena  presented  by  tho  red  prominences 
naturally  occupied  a largo  share  of  attention.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  astronomers  have  revealed  so  many  striking  and 
interesting  facts  respecting  these  objects,  that  it  was  looked  on  as 
a matter  of  extreme  importance  to  secure  fresh  observations  of  the 
prominences  under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  a total  eclipse. 
Astronomers  have  indeed  managed  to  make  the  prominences  visible 
without  the  aid  of  an  eclipse;  but  the  red  flames  are  thus  seen  “ as 
through  a glass  darkly.’  It  is  only  during  a total  eclipse  that 
their  most  striking  features  can  be  distinctly  recognized.  And 
then  there  are  particular  reasons  for  looking  on  them  with  interest 
at  the  present  time.  Their  association  with  the  solar  spots  has 
long  been  a subject  of  attention,  and  now  tho  sun’s  face  is  in  an 
unusually  spotty  state,  is  seamed  and  furrowed  by  tho  groat 
faculous  waves,  and,  in  fact,  indicates  in  a number  of  striking 
ways  the  approach  of  the  period  of  maximum  disturbance.  Thus 
the  red  prominences  are  just  now  more  than  usually  significant. 
They  can  teach  us  much,  it  may  be,  respecting  the  laws  of  that 
strange  periodic  process  of  disturbance  which  forms  one  of  tho 
most  perplexing  problems  presented  to  the  astronomer. 

Wo  hear,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  these  objects  were  not 
only  seen  with  unusual  distinctness,  but  have  been  photographed 
successfully,  and  have  revealed  under  spectroscopic  research  a new 
and  interesting  feature.  So  soon  as  the  totality  had  commenced, 
a red  prominence  appeared  on  the  left  side  of  the  sun,  re-embling 
a tongue  of  flame  projected  horizontally.  Presently  another  was 
made  out,  projecting  vertically  downwards  from  the  lowest  point 
of  the  sun.  In  the  telescope,  however,  many  more  were  seen ; and 
doubtless  when  the  photographs  have  been  enlarged,  it  will  be 
found — as  on  former  occasions — that  many  prominences  existed 
which  even  the  telescope  did  not  reveal  ; for  Mr.  Do  La  line, 
F.R.S.,  who  has  mastered  more  successfully  than  any  other 
astronomer  the  difficulties  of  celestial  photography,  has  noticed 
that  the  prominences  are  sometimes  of  such  extreme  delicacy  as 
to  reveal  themselves  only  by  the  influence  of  their  chemical  rays. 
One  of  the  prominences  was  carefully  analysed  under  the  spectro- 
scope of  Professor  Winlock,  who  detected  no  less  than  eleven  linos 
in  its  spectrum.  Thus  the  observations  of  M.  Uayot  last  year, 
during  the  eclipse  in  India,  are  more  than  confirmed.  He  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  eight  lines,  but,  as  no  one  else  had  seen 
them,  considerable  doubt  rested  on  the  observation.  Now  we  may 
look  upon  it  as  certain  that  these  enormous  flames,  which  reach 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  from  tho  sun’s  surface,  contain  other 
elements  in  combustion  than  the  hydrogen  hitherto  alone  proved 
to  exist  in  them.  What  those  elements  are  our  spectroscopists 
will  doubtless  soon  learn. 


TIIE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  EXETER. 

The  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  has  just  been  held  in  Exeter.  Less 
succcessful  than  the  average  in  numbers  and  funds,  it  has 
been  in  other  respects  a pleasant  meeting.  A quaint  old 
town,  full  of  archaic  and  other  interesting  associations,  a 
district  full  of  beautiful  natural  scenery,  line  weather,  and 
general  hospitality,  have  tended  to  secure  a satisfactory 
and  pleasant  meeting,  if  some  forms  of  success  were 
wanting. 

In  matters  of  photographic  interest  perhaps  no  meeting 
was  ever  more  barren.  Year  after  year  the  papers  having  a 
special  photographic  bearing  have  diminished  in  number, 
and  this  meeting  was  more  destitute  than  usual  in  matters 
of  incidental  interest  to  photographers.  This  fact  was  less 
to  be  expected  and  more  to  be  regretted,  when  we  remember 
that  the  President,  Professor  Stokes,  at  one  time  a member 
of  the  Photographic  Society’s  Council,  has  been  essentially 
distinguished  by  his  researches  and  discoveries  in  connec- 
tion with  light,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  phenomena 
of  fluorescence.  In  his  admirable  address  we  have,  of  course, 
an  excellent  synopsis  of  some  of  the  prominent  facts  of 
optical  science,  and  its  relation  to  astronomy,  in  which  the 
known  services  of  photography  in  this  department  have 
their  record.  A slightly  condensed  extract  from  this  part 
of  his  address  will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  He  says  : — 

“ We  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  stars  the  epithet  fixed. 
Night  after  night  they  arc  seen  to  have  the  same  relative  airaugc- 


ment ; and  when  their  places  are  determined  by  careful  mersurement, 
and  certain  small  corrections  due  to  known  causes  are  applied  to  tho 
immediate  results  of  observation,  they  are  found  to  have  the  same 
relative  distances.  But  when,  instead  of  days,  the  observations  extend 
over  months  or  years,  it  is  found  that  tho  fixity  is  not  <iuite  absolute. 
Defining  as  fixity  invariability  of  p isition  as  estimated  with  reference 
to  the  stars  as  a whole,  and  comparing  the  position  of  any  individual 
star  with  those  of  the  stars  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  find  that  some 
of  tho  stars  exhibit  ‘proper  motions,’  show,  that  is,  a progressive 
change  of  angular  position  as  seen  from  the  earth,  or  rather,  as  they 
would  be  seen  from  the  sun,  which  we  may  take  for  the  mean  annual 
place  of  the  earth.  This  indicates  linear  motion  in  a direction  trans- 
verse to  tho  line  joining  the  sun  with  the  star.  But  since  our  sun  is 
merely  a sun,  a line  drawn  from  the  star  exhibiting  proper  motion  to 
our  sun  is,  as  regards  the  former,  merely  a line  drawn  to  a star  taken 
at  random,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  star’s  motion 
should  be,  except  accident  ally,  in  a direction  perpendicular  t ■ the 
line  joining  the  star  with  our  sun.  We  must  conclude  that  the  stars, 
including  our  own  sun,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  moving  in 
various  directions  in  space,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  tra  lsversal 
component  of  the  whole  motion,  or  rather  of  the  motion  relatively  to 
our  sun,  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  a change  in  the  star’s  apparent 
place. 

“ How  then  shall  we  determine  whether  any  particular  star  is 
approaching  to  or  receding  from  our  sun  ? It  is  dear  that  astronomy 
alone  is  powerless  to  aid  us  here,  since  such  a motion  would  be 
unaccompanied  by  change  of  angular  position.  Here  tho  science  of 
optics  comes  to  our  aid  in  a remarkable  manner. 

“ The  pitch  of  a musical  note  depends,  as  we  know,  on  the  numb,  r 
of  vibrations  which  reach  the  ear  in  a given  time,  such  as  a second. 
Suppose,  now,  that  a body,  such  as  a bell,  which  is  vibrating  a 
given  number  of  times  per  second,  is  at  the  same  time  moving  from 
the  observer,  the  air  being  calm.  Since  the  successive  pulses  of 
sound  travel  all  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but  diverge  from  different 
centres,  namely,  the  successive  points  in  the  bell’s  path  at  which  the 
bell  was  when  those  pulses  were  first  excited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sound  waves  will  be  somewhat  more  spread  out  on  the  side  from 
which  the  hell  is  moving,  and  more  crowded  together  on  the  side 
towards  which  it  is  moving,  than  if  the  bell  had  been  at  rest. 
Consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  reach  the 
car  of  an  observer  situated  in  the  former  of  these  directions  will  be 
somewhat  smaller,  and  the  number  which  reach  an  observer  situated 
in  tho  opposite  direction  somewhat  greater  than  if  the  bell  had  been 
at  rest.  Hence  to  the  former  the  pitch  will  be  somewhat  lower,  and 
to  the  latter  somewhat  higher,  than  the  natural  pitch  of  the  bell. 
And  the  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  observer  be  in  motion  instead 
of  the  bell,  or  if  both  be  in  motion:  in  fact,  the  e fleet  depends  only 
on  the  relative  motion  of  tho  observer,  and  the  bell  in  the  direction 
of  a line  joining  the  two — in  other  words,  on  the  velocity  of  recession 
or  approach  of  the  observer  and  the  bell.  The  effect  may  be  pei- 
ceived  in  standing  by  a railway  when  a train  in  which  the  steam 
whistle  is  sounding  passes  by  at  full  speed,  or  better  still,  if  the 
observer  be  seated  in  a train  which  is  simultaneously  moving  in  tho 
opposite  direction. 

“ The  present  state  of  optical  science  is  such  as  to  furnish  us  with 
evidence,  of  a force  which  is  perfectly  overwhelming,  that  light 
consists  of  a tremor  or  vibratory  movement  propagated  in  an  elastic 
medium  filling  the  planetary  and  stellar  places,  a medium  which 
thus  fulfils  for  light  an  office  similar  to  that  of  air  for  sound.  In 
this  theory,  to  difference  of  periodic  time  corresponds  difference  of 
refrangibility.  Suppose  that  we  were  in  possession  of  a source  of 
light  capable,  like  the  bell  in  the  analogous  case  of  sound,  of  exciting 
in  the  a>tlier  supposed  at  rest  vibrations  of  a definite  period,  corre- 
sponding, therefore,  to  light  of  a definite  refrangibility;  then,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  sound,  if  the  source  of  light  and  the  observer  were 
receding  from  or  approaching  to  each  other  with  a velocity  which 
was  not  insensibly  small  compared  with  the  velocity  of  light,  an 
appreciable  lowering  or  elevation  of  refrangibility  would  bo  produced, 
wh'ch  would  be  capable  of  detection  by  means  of  a spectroscope  of 
high  dispersive  power. 

“ The  velocity  of  light  is  so  enormous — about  18.1,000  miles  per 
second — that  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  any  motion  which  we 
can  experimentally  produce  in  a source  of  light  is  as  rest  in  com- 
parison. But  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  tho  sun  moves  at  the  rate 
of  about  eighteen  miles  per  second ; and  in  the  motions  of  stars 
approaching  to  or  receding  from  our  sun  we  might  expect  to  meet 
with  velocities  comparable  with  this.  The  orbital  velocity'  of  the 
earth  is,  it  is  true,  only  about  the  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the 
velocity  of  light.  Still  the  effect  of  such  a velocity  on  the  refrangi- 
bility of  l’ght,  which  admits  of  being  easily  calculated,  proves  not 
to  be  so  insensibly  small  as  to  elude  all  chance  of  detection,  provided 
only  the  observations  are  conducted  with  extreme  delicacy. 

‘‘But  how  shall  we  find  in  such  distant  objects  as  the  stars  an 
analogue  of  the  bell  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  illustration  drawn 
from  sound?  What  evidence  can  wo  ever  obtain,  even  if  an  exami- 
nation of  their  light  should  present  us  with  rays  of  definite  refrangi- 
bility, of  the  existence  in  those  remote  bodies  of  ponderable  matter 
vibrating  in  known  periods  not  identical  with  those  corresponding  to 
tho  refrangibililies  of  the  definite  rays  which  we  observe  ? The 
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answer  to  this  question  will  involve  a reference,  which  I will 
endeavour  to  make  as  brief  as  I can,  to  the  splendid  researches  of 
Professor  Kirchlioff.”  * * * 

“ Now  by  careful  and  repeated  observations  with  a telescope 
furnished  with  a spectroscope  of  high  dispensivo  power,  Mr.  lluggins 
found  that  the  F line,  the  one  selected  for  observation,  in  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  corresponding 
bright  line  of  a hydrogen  spark,  which  latter  agrees  in  position  with 
the  solar  F,  but  was  a little  less  refrangible,  while  preserving  the 
same  general  appearance.  What  conclusion,  then,  are  we  to  draw 
from  the  result  r Surely  it  would  bo  most  unreasonable  to  attribute 
the  dark  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  of  Sirius  to  distinct 
causes,  and  to  regard  their  almost  exact  coincidence  as  purely 
fortuitous,  when  we  have  in  proper  motion  a vera  ca  us  a to  account 
for  a minute  difference.  And  if,  as  K irchhofTs  labours  render  almost 
certain,  the  dark  solar  line  depends  on  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in 
the  atmosphere  of  our  sun,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  that  element, 
with  which  the  chemist  working  in  his  laboratory  is  so  familiar, 
exists  and  is  subject  to  the  same  physical  laws  in  that  distant  star,  so 
distant  that,  judging  by  the  most  probable  value  of  its  annual 
parallax,  light  which  would  go  seven  times  round  our  earth  in  one 
second  would  take  fourteen  years  to  travel  from  the  star.  What  a 
grand  conception  of  the  unity  of  plan  pervading  the  universe  do  such 
conclusions  present  to  our  minds  ! 

“ Assuming,  then,  that  the  small  difference  of  refrangibility 
observed  between  the  solar  F and  that  of  Sirius  is  duo  to  proper 
motion,  Mr.  Huggins  concludes  from  his  measures  of  the  minute 
difference  of  position  that  at  the  time  of  the  observation  Sirius  was 
receding  from  tho  earth  at  the  rate  of  41.4  miles  per  second.  A 
part  of  this  was  duo  to  the  motion  of  tho  earth  in  its  orbit ; and  on 
deducting  the  orbital  velocity  of  the  earth,  resolved  in  the  direction 
of  a line  drawn  from  the  star,  there  remained  29.4  miles  per  second 
as  the  velocity  with  which  Sirius  and  our  sun  are  mutually  receding 
from  each  other.” 

“ I turn  now  to  another  recent  application  of  spectral  analysis. 
The  phenomenon  of  a total  solar  eclipse  is  described  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  as  one  of  tho  most  imposing  that  can  be  witnessed.  The 
rarity  of  its  occurrence  and  the  shortness  of  its  duration  afford, 
however,  opportunity  for  only  a hasty  study  of  the  phenomena 
which  may  then  present  themselves.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  seen  indeed  before,  but  first  brought  prominently  into 
notice  by  the  observers  who  watched  the  eclipse  of  July  7th,  1842, 
consists  in  a series  of  mountain-like  or  cloud-like  luminous  objects 
seen  outsidethe  darkdiscof  themoon.  These  have  been  seen  in  subse- 
quent total  eclipses,  and  more  especially  studied,  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Run  in  the  eclipse  of  June  18th, 
1800.  The  result  of  tho  various  observations,  and  especially  the 
study,  which  could  be  made  at  leisure,  of  the  photographs  obtained 
by  Mr.  Do  La  Rue,  proved  conclusively  that  these  appendages  belong 
to  the  sun,  not  to  the  moon.  The  photographs  proved,  further,  their 
light  to  be  remarkable  for  actinic  power.  Since  that  time  the 
method  of  spectral  analysis  has  been  elaborated,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  additional  information  bearing  on  the  nature  of  these  objects 
might  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  spectroscope.  Accord- 
ingly, various  expeditions  were  equipped  for  tho  purpose  of  observing 
the  total  solar  eclipse  which  was  to  happen  on  August  17th,  1868. 
In  our  own  couutry  an  equatorially  mounted  telescope  provided  with 
a spectroscope  was  procured  for  the  purpose  by  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Ilerschel,  who  was 
going  out  to  India,  one  of  the  countries  crossed  by  the  line  of  the 
central  shadow.  Another  expedition  was  organised  by  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  under  the  auspices  of  Major  Tennant,  who 
was  foremost  in  pressing  on  the  attention  of  scientific  men  the  im- 
portance of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

“ Shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Norwich  last  year,  the  first  results  of  the  observations  were  made 
known  to  the  meeting  through  the  agency  of  tho  electric  telegraph. 
In  a telegram  sent  by  M.  Janssen  to  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  it  was  announced  that  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  was 
very  remarkable,  showing  bright  lines,  while  that  of  the  corona 
showed  none.  Brief  as  the  message  necessarily  was,  one  point  was 
settled.  The  prominences  could  not  be  clouds  in  the  strict  sense  of 
tho  term,  shining  either  by  virtue  of  their  own  heat,  or  by  light 
reflected  from  below.  They  must  consist  of  incandescent  matter  in 
the  gaseous  form.  It  appeared  from  the  more  detailed  accounts 
received  by  post  from  tho  various  observers,  and  put  together  at 
leisure,  that,  except  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  the 
light  of  the  prominences  consisted  mainly  of  three  bright  lines,  of 
which  two  coincided  with  C and  F,  and  the  intermediate  one  nearly, 
but,  as  subsequent  researches  showed,  not  exactly,  with  D.  The 
bright  lines  coinciding  with  C and  F indicate  the  presence  of 
glowing  hydrogen.  Several  of  the  other  lines  wore  identified  with 
those  which  would  be  produced  by  the  incandescent  vapour  of  certain 
other  elements. 

“ This  is  precious  information  to  have  gathered  during  the  brief 
interval  of  the  total  phase,  and  required  on  the  part  of  the  observers 
self-denial  in  withdrawing  the  eye  from  the  imposing  spectacle  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  ooolness  in  proceeding  steadily  with 
some  definite  part  of  the  inquiry,  when  so  many  questions  crowde 


for  solution,  and  the  fruits  of  months  of  preparation  were  to  be  reaped 
in  three  or  four  minutes,  or  lost  altogether ; especially  when,  as  too 
often  happened,  tho  observations  were  provokingly  interrupted  by 
flying  clouds.” 

After  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Lockyer’s  mode  of 
observing  the  prominences  constantly,  without  the  presence 
of  an  eclipse,  he  says  : — 

“ One  of  tho  most  striking  results  of  the  habitual  study  of  these 
prominences  is  tho  evidence  they  atford  of  the  stupendous  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  central  body  of  oursystem.  Prominences, 
the  heights  of  which  aro  to  bo  measured  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles,  appear  and  disappear  in  tho  course  of  some 
minutes.  And  a study  of  certain  minute  changes  of  position  in  the 
bright  line  F,  which  receive  a simple  and  natural  explanation  by 
referring  them  to  proper  motion  in  the  glowing  gas  by  which  that 
line  is  produced,  and  which  we  see  no  other  way  of  accounting  for, 
have  led  Mr.  Lockyer  to  conclude  that  tho  gas  in  question  is  some- 
times travelling  with  velocities  comparable  with  that  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit.  Moreover,  these  exhibitions  of  intense  action  are  frequently 
found  to  be  intimately  connected  With  the.  spots,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  throw  light  on  the  disputed  question  of  their  formation.  Nor  are 
chemical  composition  and  proper  motion  the  only  physical  conditions 
of  tho  gas  which  are  accessible  to  spectral  analysis.  By  comparing 
the  breadth  of  the  bright  bands  (for  though  narrow  they  are  not 
mere  lines)  seen  in  the  prominences  with  those  observed  in  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  rendered  incandescent  under  different  physical 
conditions,  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer  have  deduced  conclu- 
sions respecting  tho  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subject  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun.” 

After  an  interesting  resume  of  recent  progress  in  chemical 
science,  he  concludes  his  address  with  some  admirable  and 
high-toned  remarks : — 

“ But  do  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  to  which,  as  I have  en- 
deavoured to  infer,  living  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are 
in  absolute  subjection,  together  with  those  of  capillary  attraction, 
of  diffusion,  and  so  forth,  account  for  tho  formation  of  an  organic 
structure,  as  distinguished  from  the  elaboration  of  tho  chemical  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed  'i  No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the 
laws  of  motion  account  for  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to 
form  water,  though  the  ponderable  matter  so  uniting  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  motion  during  the  act  of  union  just  as  well  as  before  and 
after.  In  the  various  processes  of  crystallization,  of  precipitation, 
and  so  forth,  which  we  witness  in  dead  matter,  I cannot  see  tho 
faintest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  the  formation  of  an  organic  struc- 
ture, still  loss  to  the  wonderful  series  of  changes  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  even  the  lowliest  plant. 
Admitting  to  the  full  as  highly  probable,  though  not  completely 
demonstrated,  the  applicability  to  living  beings  of  the  laws  which 
havejbeen  ascertained  with  reference  to  dead  matter,  I feel  constrained, 
at  the  same  time,  to  admit  tho  existence  of  a mysterious  something- 
lying  beyond — a something  sui  generis — -which  I regard  not  as 
balancing  and  suspending  the  ordinary  physical  laws,  but  as  work- 
ing with  them  and  through  them  to  tho  attainment  of  a designed  end. 

“What  this  something  which  we  call  life  may  be  is  a profound 
mystery.  We  know  not  how  many  links  in  the  chain  of  secondary 
causation  may  yet  remain  behind ; we  know  not  how  few.  It  would 
be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to  assume  in  any  case  that  we  had  already 
reached  the  last  link,  and  to  charge  with  irreverence  a fellow-worker 
who  attempted  to  push  his  investigations  yet  one  step  further  back. 
On  tho  other  hand,  if  a thick  darkness  enshrouds  all  beyond,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  it  to  be  impossible  that  we  should  have  reached 
even  the  last  link  of  the  chain — a stage  where  further  progress  is 
unattainable — and  we  can  only  refer  the  highest  law  at  which  we 
stopped  to  the  fiat  of  an  Almighty  Power.  To  assume  the  contrary 
as  a matter  of  necessity,  is  practically  to  remove  the  first  cause  of  all 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  The  boundary,  however,  between 
what  is  clearly  known  and  what  is  veiled  in  impenetrable  darkness 
is  not  ordinarily  thus  sharply  defined.  Between  the  two  there  lies 
a misty  region,  in  which  loom  the  ill-discemed  forms  of  links  of  the 
chain  which  are  yet  beyond  us.  But  the  general  principle  is  not 
affected  thereby.  Let  us  fearlessly  trace  the  dependence  of  link  on 
link,  as  far  as  it  may  bo  given  us  to  trace  it,  but  let  us  take  heed  that 
in  thus  studying  second  causes  we  forget  not  the  first  cause,  nor 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  wonderful  proofs  of  design  which,  in  the  study 
of  organized  beings  especially,  meet  us  at  every  turn.”  * * # 

“ When  from  the  phenomena  of  life  wo  pass  on  to  those  of  mind, 
we  enter  a region  still  more  profoundly  mysterious.  We  can  readily 
imagine  that  we  may  here  be  dealing  with  phenomena  altogether 
transcending  those  of  mere  life,  in  some  such  way  as  those  of  life 
transcend,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  infer,  those  of  chemistry  and 
molecular  attractions,  or  as  laws  of  chemical  affinity  in  their  turn 
transcend  those  of  mere  mechanics.  Science  can  be  expected  to  do 
but  little  to  aid  us  here,  since  the  instrument  of  research  is  itself  the 
object  of  investigation.  It  can  but  enlighten  us  as  to  the  depth  of 
our  ignorance,  and  lead  us  to  look  to  a higher  aid  for  that  which 
most  nearly  concerns  our  well-being.” 
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The  soirees  wore  successful  and  well  attended.  There 
were  various  exhibitions  of  scientific  instruments  and 
phenomena,  but  little  relating  to  photography.  Mr.  Mayall 
had  some  magnificent  examples  of  plain  and  coloured  enlarge- 
ments, and  Mr.  Abney,  of  Torquay,  some  fine  specimens, 
plain  and  coloured,  of  transferred  enlargements  on  collodion. 
The  lecture  by  Professor  Phillipps  on  Vesuvius,  and  that 
by  Norman  Lockyer  on  his  recent  spectroscopic  observations 
of  the  sun,  were  very  successful,  and  the  tine  hall,  just  com- 
pleted, in  which  they  were  given,  was  crowded  to  hear 
them. 

The  Report  of  the  Kew  Committee  contains,  as  usual 
records  of  the  photographic  registrations  during  the  year, 
it  says  : — 

The  Kew  heliograph,  in  charge  of  Mr.  D„>  La  Rue,  continues  to  be 
worked  in  a satisfactory  manner.  During  the  past  year  271  nega- 
tives hive  been  taken  on  1GS  days;  40  pictures  of  the  Pagoda  in 
Kew  Gardens,  as  a fixed  terrestrial  object  at  a known  distance,  have 
likewise  been  taken,  with  the  object  of  determining,  by  measurements 
of  these  pictures,  which  are  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  both  the  optical  distortion  of  the  sun-pictures  and  the 
angular  diameter  of  the  sun. 

A paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  bv  Messrs.  Warren 
De  La  Rue,  Stuart,  and  Loewy,  entitled  “ Researches  on  Solar 
Physics. — Heliographical  Positions  and  Areas  of  Sun-spots  observed 
with  the  Kew  Photo-heliograph  during  the  years  18G2  and  1833,” 
is  the  first  of  the  series  of  reductions  of  the  photographic  solar 
records ; it  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  “ Transactions,” 
and  will  shortly  be  distributed. 

It  is  hoped  that,  during  next  winter,  a paper  containing  the 
heliographical  positions  and  areas  of  the  spots  observed  at  Kew 
during  the  years  1864,  1865,  and  1866  may  be  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  as  well  as  a paper  representing,  both  numerically  and 
graphically,  the  spotted  area  of  the  sun  during  three  complete  solar 
periods,  the  results  being  partly  derived  from  Schwabe’s  and  partly 
from  Carrington’s  observations,  in  addition  to  those  made  with  the 
Kew  photo-heliograph. 

Another  paper  by  the  above  authors,  entitled  “Account  of  some 
Recent  Observations  on  Sun-spots  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory,” 
has  likewise  been  ordered  to  he  published  in  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” 

M.  Berg,  of  the  Wilna  Observatory,  his,  during  the  past  year, 
received  instruction  at  Kew  in  the  method  cf  taking  solar  photo- 
graphs, and  in  that  of  me  isuring  the  positions  and  areas  of  sun-spots, 
the  Director  of  the  Observatory  with  which  he  is  connected  being 
desirous  of  working  along  witli  Kew,  and  of  following  out  the  same 
methods  of  observation  as  well  as  t lie  same  researches. 

The  number  of  sun-spots  recorded  after  the  mannet  of  Hofratli 
Schwabe,  together  with  a table  exhibiting  the  monthly  groups  ob- 
served at  Dessau  and  at  Kew  for  the  year  1868,  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  published  in  their 
monthly  notices. 

We  regret  to  mention  that  Hofrath  Schwabe,  owing  to  his  great 
age,  has  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  his  observations  ; hut  the 
Committee  have  satisfaction  in  stating  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  continuing,  at  Kew,  the  grouping  of  sun-observations 
which  has  boon  carried  on  for  sonio  time  according  to  Hofrath 
Scuwabe’s  plan,  and  for  publishing  the  results  annually. 

A minute  comparison  of  the  records  of  Hofrath  Schwabe  with 
the  simultaneous  photographic  records  at  Kew  has  revealed  the  great 
trustworthiness  of  his  drawings,  which  are  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  Kew  Observatory.  The  proposed  communication  already  alluded  to 
as  represent  ing  the  spotted  area  of  the  sun  during  three  complete  solar 
periods  is  thus  rendered  possible;  and  while  it  is  imagined  that  by 
this  means  a valuable  record  of  the  past  will  be  obtained,  it.  is  hoped 
that  the  interest  now  displayed  in  solar  research  will  secure  the  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  such  a record  for  the  future. 

In  referring  to  the  sources  of  error  in  the  photographic 
registration,  here  is  a passage  worth  reproducing  ; — 

Want  of  definition  arising  from  an  improper  adjustment  of  the 
lens  ought  to  he  noticed,  hut  it  is  believed  that  the  definition  is  good 
in  the  case  of  all  the  observatories.  As  the  instrumental  constants 
for  all  the  various  barographs  have  now  been  determined,  it  would 
hardly  seem  expedient  to  alter  the  position  of  the  Ions,  which  would 
alter  these  constants,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  greater  perfection 
in  definition. 

The  photographic  sheet  which  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  of  the 
barograph  ought  to  he  evenly  put  on,  without  any  bagging  or  bulging ; 
ai,  if  it  bulged,  besides  giving  a had  result,  it  might  come  into  con- 
taat  with  the  end  of  the  temperature  ad  justment  bar. 

Care  ought  to  bo  taken  that  there  is  no  want  of  light,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a low  barometer ; and,  finally,  great  precaution  should  he 
taken  to  avoid  finger-marks  and  every  species  of  bad  photography. 

In  the  sections  little  of  photographic  interest  occurred. 


On  Thursday,  in  Section  B (Chemical  Science),  a report 
was  read  on  sections  and  photographs  of  coral,  in  which  the 
method  of  cutting  the  coral  into  thin  sections,  which,  beiug 
translucent,  are  capable  of  being  used  as  negatives  from 
which  to  obtain  prints  showing  their  structures,  which  was 
found  as  useful  as  it  was  ingenious.  In  the  same  section,  on 
Friday,  Dr.  Phipson  read  an  interesting  paper  “ On  some 
New  Substances  Extracted  from  Walnut,”  the  chief  of  which 
he  described  as  “ Rothic  acid,”  a substance  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  gallic  acid  ; whether  it  will  possess  any  photo- 
graphic application  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Professor 
Tomlinson,  in  the  same  section,  read  a paper  on  the  “ Sup- 
posed Action  of  Light  on  Combustion,”  in  which  he  stated 
the  result  of  a series  of  experiments,  by  which  he  arrived  at 
theconclusionthat  the  common  notion  that  sunlight  retarded 
combustion  was  erroneous. 

In  section  A,  on  Friday,  Col.  Strange’s  Report,  or  that  of 
the  Committee  of  which  lie  was  Chairman,  on  the  subject 
of  obtaining  increased  facilities  for  scientific  investigation, 
was  very  important,  and  we  shall  probably  recur  again  to 
the  subject.  In  the  same  section,  on  Saturday,  Professor 
Sylvester,  the  Chairman,  exhibited  two  stereoscopic  prints, 
illustrating  a somewhat  difficult  mathematical  problem,  in 
which  a “ cubic  Eikosi-heptagram,”  or  the  intersection  of  a 
cube  with  twenty-seven  straight  lines,  was  represented. 

On  Monday,  in  Section  A,  Professor  Morren  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  chemical  reaction  of  light  upon 
certain  vapours,  in  which  he  described  a series  of  experi- 
ments in  which  he  had  verified  and  carried  further  the 
experiments  communicated  last  year  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  Professor  Tyndall.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  action  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
arresting  the  chemical  rays,  and  stated  that  he  had  found  a 
thickness  of  five  millimetres  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  paper,  although  not  specifically  photographic  in  its 
bearing,  was  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  science  of 
light,  and  we  shall  probably  give  it  at  length  in  another 
issue.  Beyond  the  papers  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
were  none  whatever  of  a specially  photographic  beating. 


THE  CYANIDE  POISONING  AT  FOLKESTONE. 
Mv  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  next  that 
the  firm  of  Lambert,  Weston,  and  Son,  Artist  Photographers 
Royal,  Dover  and  Folkestone,  are  not  connected  with  the 
business  carried  on  in  Guildhall  Street,  Folkestone,  under 
' the  name  of  Weston  and  Son,  and  upon  which  your  last 
journal  so  lengthily  commented. — We  are  yours  sincerely, 
Lambert,  Weston,  and  Son. 
17,  Waterloo  Crescent , Dover,  and 
23,  Sandgate  Road , Folkestone . 


RESTORING  CRACKED  FILMS. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  recently  paid  a visit  to  Messrs.  Hol- 
royd’s  splendid  establishment  at  Harrogate.  I saw  a method 
for  the  above  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  photographers 
possessing  negatives  which,  through  insufficient  washing, 
fixing,  or  damp,  have  become  apparently  useless. 

Take  a brush  used  for  spotting,  and,  with  a little  Prus- 
sian blue,  run  it  over  the  cracks;  when  thoroughly  dry, 
gently  breathe  on  it ; then,  with  a piece  of  blotting-paper, 
remove  the  superfluous  colour  by  wiping  it  gently  over  the 
ciacks.  No  matter  how  had  the  negative,  it  presents  all  the 
appearance  of  having  just  left  the  operating  room  to  he 
varnished. 

If  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space,  allow  me  to 
add,  that  if  anything  is  calculated  to  encourage  persevering 
follower  of  our  beautiful  art,  it  is  to  see  some  photographs 
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they  possess,  eight  feet  by  four,  of  the  Coloseum  and  S1, 
Peter's  at  Pome.  They  are  perfect  gems,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  warrant  photography  in  taking  a place  in  the 
fine  arts. — Yours,  E.  Lancaster. 

Wandsworth,  August  23rd,  18G9. 

PS. — The  Messrs.  Ilolroyd,  with  their  proverbial  gene- 
rosity, have  givcu  me  permission  tc  publish  the  above. 


ftalk  in  tbr  Stubio. 


The  Quekett  Club. — Tho  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Quekett  Microscopic  Club  records  continued  and  increased 
success,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-two  new  mombers 
having  been  admitted  during  tho  year. 

Obituary. — Wo  learn  with  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Roger 
Kenton,  one  of  tho  earliest  and  most  successful  photographers, 
tho  first  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  of  which  ho 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders,  died  after  a short  illness,  at  tho 
age  of  fifty.  A man  of  considerable  culture  and  taste,  his 
photographs  were  generally  distinguished  by  artistic  feeling. 
He  hnd,  however,  for  some  years  given  up  tho  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, although  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  it  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Seizure  of  Indecent  Photographs  and  Prints.-  On 
Wednesday,  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  Paul  de  Paris,  of 
Wycli  Street,  note  paper  dealer;  Michael  Saunders,  of  Wycli 
Street,  bookseller ; and  Richard  Groves,  Holywell  Street, 
printer,  were  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  on  a war- 
rant signed  by  him,  for  illegally  selling  obscene  prints  ami 
papers  called  photographic  slides.  A witness,  after  some  other 
detailsof  purchasing  a book,  said  that  on  Monday, the  16th  inst., 
between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  he  went  to  45,  Wych 
Street,  aDd  seeing  the  defendant  Paris,  asked  him  if  he  had 
aDy  photographs.  Defendant  asked  if  witness  required  slides 
at  6s.  6d.  each?  He  answered,  “ Yes,”  and  defendant  went 
out,  shutting  tho  door,  and  brought  in  the  defendant  Saun- 
ders, who  took  from  his  side  coat  pocket  a packet  of  slides  (pho- 
tographic) and  laid  them  on  the  counter.  Witness  praised  them 
in  various  ways,  and  asked  for  ttio  price  of  half-a-dozen,  and 
was  told  248.  Ho  said  he  would  only  take  two  now,  and  would 
give  10s.  for  them.  Tho  defendant  Paris  said,  “ I told  you 
they  were  5s.  6d.  each.”  On  Tuesday  he  went  into  Wych 
Street,  and  Saunders  produced  a black  bag  from  a cupboard  in 
the  wall.  Ho  showed  somo  slides  which  witness  had  seen  be- 
fore, and  he  asked  defendant  then  to  show  him  some  books, 
which  he  produced.  After  some  further  evidence,  tho  accused 
were  remanded. 

Spots  from  Strong  Printing  Baths.— Within  a few  days 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  some  spots  on  paper  by  my 
printer.  I had  not  much  time  just  then  to  devote  to  tho  print- 
ing department,  so  I told  him  to  filter  his  bath  well,  wash  his 
dishes,  and  try  again  ; hut  it  would  do  no  good,  and  it  was  so 
bad  that  no  printing  could  De  dono  (at  least  with  that  hath) ; 
so  I determined  to  see  into  the  matter,  and  find  out  what  was 
the  trouble.  I filtered  the  bath  carefully,  and  proceeded  to 
silver.  I took  the  paper  up  just  as  slowly  as  it  possibly  could 
bo  done  after  silvering,  and  held  it  up  to  the  lamp  to  see  how 
it  looked,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  tho  solution  was 
running  in  lines  in  every  direction  on  tho  paper,  standing  in 
drops,  and  drying  so.  I was  convinced  now  that  it  could  not 
be  dirt,  as  I had  supposed  before,  because  I knew  that  tho  bath 
was  perfectly  clean  ; so  my  next  step  was  to  try  its  strength.  I 
found  that  it  had  (by  evaporation)  run  up  to  ‘JO  grains  from 
60  grains.  Of  course  I reduced  it  at  once  to  GO  grains,  filtered, 
and  silvered  more  paper,  and  the  spots  had  disappeared,  and 
the  paper  was  clean. — William  Zay  in  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher. 

The  Fable  of  the  Crow  and  the  Pitcher  applied  to 
Photography. — A correspondent  ot  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher thus  describes  a dodge  we  have  often  employed  when 
bath  solution  ran  short,  without  ready  means  of  obtaining  a 
fresh  supply : — “ The  fables  of  JSsop  are  probably  as  well 
known  and  oftener  read  than  most  books,  aud  may  be  found 
upon  the  shelves  of  every  well-regulated  library.  Many  of 
them  are  doubtless  familiar  to  your  readers,  but,  to  save  refer- 


ence, tho  following  is  offered  as  a rough  translation  from  a 
French  copy.  ‘ A crow,  very  thirsty,  espied  a pitcher  ; ho  flew 
to  it  with  joy,  but  found  the  water  in  it  so  low  that  with  all 
his  efforts  ho  could  not  reach  it.  After  various  trials,  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  by  filling  the  pitcher  with  stones  he 
could  raise  the  water  to  the  top.  Acting  upon  this  resolution, 
stone  after  stone  was  dropped  into  tho  pitcher,  until  the  water 
reached  to  his  lips.  He  drank  and  was  satisfied.’  Now  for 
the  practical  illustration  to  photography.  During  a visit 
made  by  the  writer  to  a very  enthusiastic  photographic  friend, 
residing  in  a part  of  the  country  fame!  for  its  charming 
scenery,  a condition  of  aflairs  arose,  making  the  described 
fable  applicable.  After  an  early  start  on  a bright  April  morn- 
ing, the  chosen  locality  was  reached,  tho  tent  pitched,  aud 
all  things  arranged  with  the  prospect  of  a successful  day’s 
photographing,  when,  horrible  to  relate,  either  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  tho  nitrate  bath  was  found  to  be  only  half  full  of 
solution,  which  was  an  unfortunate  discovery.  Everything 
else  was  in  perfect  order,  aud  tho  day  faultless,  but  not  a 
particle  more  of  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  obtained.  What 
was  to  be  done? — give  up  the  expedition,  and  return  home  to 
be  laughed  at  by  all  the  family  ? * No,  never,’  my  ingenious 
friend  remarked.  A council  of  war  was  held,  and  possibly  after 
as  long  a deliberation  as  the  famous  crow  had  made,  lie  ex- 
claimed : ‘1  have  it;’  and  proceeded  to  drop  (not  a stone) 
but  a clean  glass  plate  into  the  bath.  Tho  principle  was  a 
success,  and  after  four  glasses  had  been  dropped  into  it,  the 
solution  was  raised  to  the  proper  height,  room  still  remaining 
for  the  dipper  and  collodionized  plate.  The  photographer  was 
entirely  satisfied,  and  has  many  nice  negatives  to  show  for  his 
lucky  thought.  Your  correspondent  at  once  noted  the  novel 
application,  thinking  that  some  photographic  crow  might  be 
enabled  to  derive  some  benefit  from  this  suggestion,  and  give 
a large  share  of  the  credit  to  one  of  iEsop’s  fables,  for  a ve;y 
easy  solution  of  a serious  photographic  difficulty.” 

Researches  on  Resins. — M.  Sacc  observes  that  resins  have 
been  very  little  studied  at  all ; and  his  researches  recorded  in 
this  paper  extend  to  copal,  amber,  dammar,  colophony,  lac  (or 
shellac),  elemi,  sandarac,  mastic,  aud  carnauba  wax  (a  resin). 
The  author  has  studied  the  more  or  less  degree  of  readiness 
wherewith  resins  are  reduced  to  powder,  the  action  thereupon 
of  boiling  water,  of  alcohol  of  86  per  cent,  strength,  of  other, 
of  ordinary  acetic  acid,  of  a hot  solution  of  caustic  soda  of 
1-074  specific  gravity,  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, of  boiled  linseed  oil,  of  benzine,  of  naphtha,  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  1-83  specific  gravity,  of  nitric  acid  of  1-329  specific 
gravity,  and  of  caustic  ammonia.  All  resins  were  applied  in 
powdered  state  ; and  the  solvents,  three  times  as  large  a bulk 
as  that  of  the  resins,  have  acted  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
at  temperatures  varying  between  15°  and  22°.  The  general 
results  arrived  at  are  briefly  as  follows  : — All  resins  submitted 
to  experiments  fuse  quietly  when  heated,  excepting  amber, 
shellac,  elemi,  sandarac,  and  mastic,  which  swell  up,  and  in- 
crease in  bulk.  Only  the  carnauba  wax  melfs  in  boiling  water  ; 
colophony  becomes  pasty  therein ; while  dammar,  shellac,  elemi, 
and  mastic  agglutinate.  Copal,  amber,  and  sandarac  do  not 
change.  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  ambei  nor  dammar; 
agglutinates  copal,  partly  dissolves  elemi  and  carnauba  wax ; 
while  colophony,  shellac,  sandarac,  and  mastic  are  readily 
soluble  therein.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  amber  and  shellac  ; 
makes  copal  swell,  and  partly  but  slowly  dissolves  carnauba 
wax;  dammar,  colophony,  elemi,  sandarac, and  mastic aro  readily 
dissolved  therein.  Acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve  amber  and 
shellac;  causes  copal  to  swell;  somewhat  acts  upon  carnauba 
wax,  and  does  not  at  all  act  upon  any  other  of  tho  resins 
above  named.  Caustic  soda  solution  readily  dissolve  shellac  ; 
difficultly  colophony,  and  has  no  action  upon  the  rest.  In 
sulphide  of  carbon,  amber  and  shellac  are  insoluble;  copal 
swells  therein  ; elemi,  sandarac,  mastic,  and  carnauba  wax  are 
difficultly  dissolved  therein,  while  dammar  and  colophony  are 
readily  so.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  no  action  upon  amber  or 
shellac  ; causes  copal  to  swell  up  ; dissolves  readily  dammar, 
colophony,  elemi,  sandarac,  carnauba,  and  very  readily  mastic. 
Sulphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  carnauba  wax  ; all  other  resins 
are  dissolved  and  coloured  brown,  excepting  dammar,  which 
becomes  bright  red.  Nitric  acid  doos  not  act  upon  the  resins, 
but  colours  carnauba  wax  straw-yellow,  elemi  a dirty  yellow, 
and  mastic  and  sandarac  bright  brown.  Ammonia  does  not 
dissolve  some  of  these  resins,  but  causes  copal,  sandarac,  and 
mastic  first  to  swell,  afterwards  dissolving  them  ; colophony  is 
easily  soluble  therein. — Chemical  News. 
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E.  D.  S. — To  wash  precipitates — such  as  chloride  of  silver — collected 
on  a filter,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  the  filter,  which  should 
be  a strong  one,  in  a funnel,  and  allow  a stream  of  water  to  flow 
steadily  for  a while  through  the  deposit,  to  remove  soluble  impuri- 
ties. It  is  then  left  to  dry. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — Of  those  you  name,  probably  No.  4 would 
bo  most  rapid.  In  regard  to  No.  6,  one  of  his  lenses  was  used  by 
the  photographer  you  name;  but  it  was  one  selected  from  a dozen 
after  careful  practical  trial,  the  remainder  being  rejected  as  imper- 
fect. AVe  should  prefer  No.  2 of  the  same  series  as  that  quoted 
under  No.  1 in  your  list. 

M.  A. — The  term  “Ferrotype”  is  the  name  given  by  the  Americans 
to  a collodion  positive  taken  on  a japanned  iron  plate.  The  gene- 
ral mode  of  proceeding  is  somewhat  similar,  of  course,  to  that  in 
taking  negatives,  but  with  slight  modifications.  A bromo-iodized 
collodiotj  is  used,  a nitrate  bath  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid, 
shorter  exposure  than  for  a negative,  and  the  use  of  an  iron  deve- 
loper with  plenty  of  acid.  A good  developer  may  be  made  as 
follows; — Fifteen  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  fifteen  minims 
of  acetic  acid,  and  two  minims  of  nitric  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

The  development  should  not  be  carried  nearly  so  far  for  a ferrotype 
as  for  a negative. 

W.  11. — AVe  should  recommend,  for  taking  clouds,  a single  lens,  and 
a weak  iron  developer  with  plenty  of  acid.  If  the  clouds  are 
suitable,  good  negatives  should  be  obtained  with  these  appliances. 

To  secure  good  effects,  however,  great  care  is  required  in  selecting 
the  kind  of  sky.  The  clouds  should  be  well  defined,  and  not 
driving  fast.  It  is  desirable  that  the  sky  generally  should  be  dark 
and  cloudy ; as,  if  there  is  much  luminous  sky,  the  light  enters 
the  lens  and  spoils  the  effect.  As  a rule,  short  exposure  is  best. 

I f the  image  bo  too  weak,  it  may  be  intensified ; but,  as  a rule, 
strong  negatives  are  not  required  for  clouds.  The  stains  of  which 
you  speak  can  scarcely  belong  to  the  difficulties  in  taking  clouds, 
but  must  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  unless  we  know  their  cha- 
racter we  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  whether  they  are  due  to  im- 
perfect chemicals  or  imperfect  manipulation.  Possibly  the  stains 
are  really  clouds  which  have  moved ; possibly  they  are  irregular 
patches  of  light  reflected  into  the  lens. 

Amateu  N. — We  do  not  know  of  any  engravings  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  copying,  to  produce  transparencies  for  the  magic 
lantern.  If  such  things  exist,  you  will  doubtless  learn  something 
of  them  from  the  dealers  in  philosophical  instruments,  magic 
lanterns,  &c. 

Camera. — There  arc  many  excellent  toning  baths,  but  it  is  quite  p; 
i npossible  to  say  which  is  best,  so  much  depends  on  varying 
tastes  and  varying  circumstances.  The  acetate  bath  is  a very 
common  favourite,  especially  with  those  who  prefer  warm  tones. 
The  lime  bath  is  extensively  used  by  those  who  like  black  tones. 
There  are  many  other  toning  baths  in  use,  but  these  arc  most  ex- 
tensively used.  Many  persons  prefer  Mr.  Bovey’ 8 formula  ; you 
will  tied  it  in  our  last  Volume,  and  on  p.  99  of  our  last  Year- 
Book.  A very  good  formula  is  given  on  p.  107  of  our  last  Year- 
Book.  A goed  and  simple  bath  may  be  made  by  mixing  a grain 
of  chloride  of  gold  in  a drachm  of  water  to  the  consistency  of 
cream  with  carbonate  of  lime  (common  chalk),  then  adding  four 
or  five  ounces  of  water.  In  half  an  hour  the  bath  will  be  fit  to 
use. 

T.  II.  It. — The  “ white  sediment  ” at  the  bottomof  your  paper  bath 
is  probably  albuminite  of  silver,  caused  by  dissolving  portions  of 
the  albumen  in  the  bath,  which  has  probably  become  too  weak 
from  use.  Strengthen  it.  Send  us  an  example  of  the  faulty' 
print. 

S.  Wilson. — All  the  numbers  mentioned  are  in  print.  They  will  bo 
supplied  at  the  regular  published  price.  We  do  not  make  any 
extra  charge  for  back  numbers. 

G.  Bf.aney. — With  the  exception  of  the  face  not  having  been 
pressed  up  to  the  negative  in  the  pressure-frame,  the  printing  and 
toning  are  good.  2.  Different  printers  adopt  different  plans,  but 
we  approve  of  the  plan  of  using  a toning  bath  over  and  over.  It 
requires  great  care  to  preserve  it  from  contact  with  dirty  fingers 
or  foreign  matter  of  any  kind,  which  might  set  up  decomposition. 

3.  The  time  necessary  to  fix  a print  in  a hyposulphite  solution  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  to  a pint  of  water  depends  somewhat  on  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  and  the  character  of  the  print.  A thick 
print  will  take  longer  than  a thin  print ; and  a vignette,  or  a print 
with  much  white,  and  therefore  much  unreduced  chloride  of 
silver,  will  take  longer  than  one  fully  printed  out,  and  possessing  a 
prevalence  of  darks.  As  a rule,  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  is 
sufficient  for  fixation. 

J.  Andrews. — Thanks.  The  portraits  are  capital. 

Argentum. — We  have  not  met  with  any  such  turbidity  ns  that  you 
describe  after  adding  permanganate  of  potash  to  tho  bath.  In 
some  cases  we  have  heard  of  the  formation  of  very  fine  crystals  in 


the  solution,  which  were  removed  by  rendering  the  bath  slightly 
alkaline,  and  sunning  it. 

Glenavoniensis. — Your  letter  and  print  have  been  found.  The 
cause  of  the  discolouration,  as  said  last  week,  is  imperfect  fixation. 
When  the  hyposulphite  is  too  weak,  or  old  and  exhausted,  the 
compound  first  formed  on  tho  contact  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
the  salts  of  silver  is  not  re-dissolved,  and,  remaining  in  the  print, 
decomposes  during  washing,  or  on  exposure,  producing  the  dirty 
opaque,  greyish  yellow,  or  brown  mottled  effect  of  your  print.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  bath  should  be  strong  enough  to  form  the 
soluble  double  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  which  is  washed 
out  instead  of  being  decomposed  in  the  process  of  washing. 

Old  Photographer. — We  do  not  insert  your  “ crushing”  reply, 
first,  because,  no  matter  how  richly  deserved,  we  do  not  wish  to 
“crush”  any  poor  fellow  who  is  down;  and  second,  because, 
although  your  sketch  of  the  career  described  is  graphic,  and  only 
too  damaging,  it  is  really  not  of  much  public  interest.  Your  con- 
jecture is  correct:  the  statements  are  unmitigated  falsehoods  in 
all  respects,  or  distorted  and  falsified  portions  of  facts.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  we  never  make  any  attacks  upon  the  person  in  question, 
rarely  the  most  distant  reference  to  anything  connected  there- 
with, and  then  chiefly  to  point  a moral  or  enforco  some  necessary 
teaching.  Such  reference  is  always  to  the  facts  upon  which  tho 
moral  of  any  allusion  may  hang,  and  not  to  the  individual.  Tho 
latter  subject,  is  not  inviting,  and  only  excites,  as  we  have  said,  our 
pity  and  regret. 

N.  S.  P. — There  arc  various  modes  of  using  iron  for  intensifying. 
One  consists  in  the  use  of  a five-grain  solution  of  iron  to  which 
five  grains  of  citric  acid  and  a few  drops  of  silver  solution  are 
added.  A very  excellent  plan  of  intensifying  consists  in  adding 
to  the  usual  iron  developer  a few  drops  of  a solution  containing 
twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  thirty  grains  of  citric  acid  to 
an  ounce  of  water. 

J.  C.  B. — AVe  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  one  who  colours 
photographic  landscapes,  nor  do  we  know  the  prices.  Marion  and 
Co.  get  some  work  of  the  kind  very  well  done,  and  would  probably 
undertake  to  get  it  done  for  you.  2.  Newman’s  “ Harmonious 
Colouring  applied  to  Photographs,”  price  one  shilling,  will  suit 
your  purpose  best. 

Hyposulphite. — The  white  spot  in  the  child’s  dress  in  card  sent 
is  due  to  a metallic  particle — probably  iron — in  the  paper.  2.  Your 
negative  has  been  a little  under-exposed,  and  the  light  apparently 
been  too  dull  for  successful  portraiture. 

R.  D.  N. — Ordinary  bee’s- wax  may  be  used  for  encaustic  paste, 
and  often  is  so  used ; but  it  would  slightly  degrade  the  print  if  a 
thick  coating  Mere  applied.  Pure  white  wax  is  safest.  As  a rule, 
prints  so  treated  should  be  placed  under  glass. 

. Fisher. — In  stating  that  you  find  it  impossible  to  get  the  back- 
ground the  right  colour,  you  leave  us  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  colour  you  desire,  and  whether  you  get  it  too  dark  or  too 
light.  From  the  examples  of  cloth  you  send,  we  should  fancy  you 
probably  get  the  colour  too  light,  in  which  case,  cutting  off  udth 
curtains  some  of  the  light  falling  on  the  screen  may  aid  you ; 
placing  the  sitter  rather  further  from  the  screen  M ill  aid  you.  If 
these  means  are  insufficient,  try  a darker  colour  for  your  back- 
ground screen.  Send  us  a print,  that  we  may  see  the  tint 
you  get. 

J.  C. — Your  advice  to  “ cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,”  is  well  meant  ; 
but  we  prefer  to  spare.  Our  object  in  not  mentioning  names 
should  be  obvious : we  wish  to  do  no  personal  injury  if  we  can  help 
it,  and  our  references,  being  only  understood  by  those  who  know 
the  facts,  need  do  no  personal  injury  whatever  until  the  cap  is  put 
on.  Besides,  it  is  only  the  practice  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
press  to  adopt  the  habit  of  personal  designation  in  such  cases. 
Amateur  X. — The  lens  you  name  (the  No.  1)  will  answer;  but 
probably  the  rectilinear  of  tho  same  maker  will  answer  better  still 
as  it  is  admirably  suited  to  architecture,  and,  embracing  a ver’ 
wide  angle,  will  suit  your  special  purpose. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.  R.  GmrriTn,  Truro, 

Photograph  from  a Drawing  of  the  Truro  Public  Rooms. 
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Photograph  from  Drawing  of  the  Dcrhy,  1889. 

Mr.  T Heaviside,  Durham, 

Photograph  from  Tainting  of  G.  Waddington,  D.D. 

Mr.  IIoldaw av,  Shifford, 

Photograph— Wedding  Group  of  Col.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Greathed. 

Mr.  T.  \Vilso»,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  Grymomfrey. 

Messrs.  J.  and  II.  Calder,  Chelsea, 

Three  Photographs  of  Jane  Hogg. 

Mr.  C.  Waddisoton,  Burnley, 

Three  Photographs  of  Lady  Scarlett's  Presentation  Vase. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  ON  CANVAS  BY  TRANSFER. 

The  process  wo  are  about  to  describe  is  new,  simple,  anil 
most  excellent.  We  shall  describe  it  in  detail  precisely  as 
we  have  seen  it  worked  in  the  only  establishment — one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  kingdom — in  which, 
we  believe,  it  has  hitherto  been  employed.  Prior  to  doing 
so,  however,  we  shall  give  two  or  three  reasons  for  our  ap- 
proval of  the  method  and  its  results: — 

I.  For  large  pictures  to  be  finished  in  oil  colours  almost 
all  artists  prefer  the  use  of  canvas,  as  affording  a more  plea- 
sant surface  for  their  work,  and  producing,  by  its  texture,  a 
more  satisfactory  result  than  paper. 

II.  The  method  to  be  described  is  the  most  simple  mode 
we  know  of  obtaining  an  image  on  canvas,  and,  being  a 
transfer  method,  all  the  risk  of  imperfect  fixation  or  imper- 
fect washing  which  attends  the  method  of  printing  on  can- 
vas direct  is  avoided. 

III.  The  enlargement  is  produced  on  collodion;  and  all 
experience  has  taught  that  a developed  image  on  collodion 
is  the  most  permanent  form  of  silver  picture  we  possess. 
Indeed,  if  properly  produced  and  properly  preserved,  it  has 
never  been  known  to  fade.  We  doubt  if  such  a thing  as  a 
faded  negative  is  on  record. 

IV.  Enlargements  on  collodion  are,  when  skilfully  pro- 
duced, by  far  the  most  perfect  amplifications  known.  The 
delicacy  of  the  film  compensates  for  the  tendency  to  coarse- 
ness which  the  operation  of  enlargement  necessarily  pro- 
duces, and  it  is  possible  to  produce  pictures  enlarged  ten  or 
twelve  diameters  scarcely  distinguishable  from  images  pro- 
duced direct  without  enlargement  at  all. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  the  process  as  we  have  seen  it  worked  most  success- 
fully, without  a hitch  of  any  kind. 

The  collodion  requires  to  possess  a good  body.  If  it  be 
prepared  expressly  for  this  operation,  it  should  not  possess 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  each  ounce  of 
solvents.  In  the  operations  under  notice,  a good  commercial 
sample  of  bromo-iodized  collodion  was  used,  to  each  ounce 
of  which  five  or  six  grains  of  pyroxyline — or,  rather,  we  be- 
lieve, papyroxyline — had  been  added.  -A  plate  coated  with 
this  was  immersed  in  a nitrate  solution  in  good  condition  for 
negatives,  a large  flat  dish  being  used  for  the  bath.  The 
plate  employed  was  twenty-two  inches  by  eighteen  ; a life- 
sized  head  and  bust  was  produced  thereon,  enlarged  from  a 
cabinet  negative.  The  exposure  was  about  thirteen  minutes 
with  a pretty  good  light  from  a northern  sky.  Iron  deve- 
lopment (somewhat  rapid),  hyposulphite  fixing,  mercury  and 
hyposulphite  toning,  completed  the  transparency.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  mode  of  producing 
and  toning  the  picture.  Any  of  the  known  modes  of  pro- 
ducing a good  positive  image  on  collodion  may  be  employed, 


and  probably  that  we  recently  described,  with  pyrogallic 
acid  development  and  gold  toning,  would  be  found  the  most 
efficient  of  any.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a collodion  of  good  body  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success 
in  the  next  operations. 

A good  transparent  positive  on  collodion  having  been 
obtained,  the  transfer  to  prepared  cauvas  is  the  next 
operation. 

The  prepared  canvas,  as  sold  ready  for  the  painter,  is 
I employed.  The  somewhat  greasy  and  repellent  or  water- 
proof surface  requires  first  of  all  to  be  removed.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  a warm  solution  of  common  carbonate 
t of  soda,  applied  with  a piece  of  flannel.  After  well  scouring 
with  this  solution  until  clean  water  flows  freely  over  the 
sur'ace,  it  is  thoroughly  well  rinsed,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
The  glazed  surface  of  the  prepared  canvas  will  now  have 
acquired  a matt  surface  of  slightly  absorbent  character. 
This  is  then  treated  with  a weak  warm  solution  of  gelatine, 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
applied  with  a sponge,  and  suffered  to  dry.  The  canvas 
prepared  in  this  way  may  be  kept  ready  for  use. 

We  now  return  to  the  collodion  enlargement,  which  has 
been  fixed,  toned,  and  washed.  It  is  now  placed  on  a 
levelling-stand,  and  a strong  solution  of  citric  acid  in  water 
— the  exact  strength  is  unimportant ; say  thirty  grains  to  an 
ounce — is  poured  over  it,  and  allowed  to  remain  a few 
minutes.  The  action  of  the  citric  acid  is  two-fold  : it  restores 
the  toughness  of  the  film,  which  has  become  somewhat 
powdery  in  character  from  the  action  of  the  mercurial 
solution,  and  it  loosens  the  film  from  the  glass.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  citric  acid  solution  is  poured  off  the  plate, 
and  preserved  for  subsequent  use.  The  film  is  now  very 
thoroughly  washed  under  a tap  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  it  will  have  become  completely  loosened 
from  the  glass,  upon  which  it  will  readily  slide  about. 
Should  it  not  become  loose  during  the  washing,  it  must  be 
! again  treated  with  the  citric  acid  solution,  and  again  washed. 

I If  a tardiness  to  loosen  be  noticed,  the  edge  of  the  film 
may  be  lifted,  and  a gentle  stream  of  water  suffered  to  run 
underneath. 

A sheet  of  tracing-paper  the  size  of  the  plate  is  now  taken 
and  placed  upon  the  film.  If  two  persons  can  be  engaged 
in  the  operation,  some  little  trouble  in  subsequent  opera- 
tions will  be  saved  if  the  tracing-paper  is  first  wet  and 
suffered  to  expand ; each  person  then  taking  hold  of  two 
corners,  the  tracing-paper  is  gently  laid  upon  the  film.  If 
one  person  only  is  engaged  in  the  operation,  the  tracing- 
paper  is  more  easily  managed  dry  in  the  first  instance,  as 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  handling  it  so  as  to  get  it  down 
flat  on  the  film  when  a large  plate  is  used.  One  edge  of  the 
collodion  film  is  then  turned  over  the  tracing-paper,  and 
the  whole,  paper  and  film  adhering,  lifted  by  a sliding 
motiouoff  the  glass,  and  placed,  film  down,  on  the  prepared 
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canvas.  It  is  then  covered  with  blotting-paper,  and 
thoroughly  well  rubbed  down,  the  tracing-paper — which  has 
simply  served  as  an  aid  to  lifting  the  film,  and,  by  its 
transparency,  permitted  the  position  of  the  image  to  be  seen 
in  placing  it  on  the  canvas — is  then  lifted  away,  and  the 
transferred  film  left  to  dry. 

When  dry,  this  film  adheres  so  perfectly  to  the  prepared 
canvas  that  it  cannot  even  be  scraped  away  without  injuring 
the  surface  of  the  canvas.  It  cannot  bo  removed  without 
scouring  with  hot  water  or  a hot  solution  of  soda.  In  no 
instauce  has  it  chipped,  or  exfoliated,  or  in  any  way  shown 
any  tendency  to  leave  the  canvas,  except  in  an  experimental 
case  in  which  the  prepared  surface  of  the  canvas  had  not 
been  treated  with  a soda  solution  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed. So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  adhesion  is  perfect,  and 
the  result  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

As  will  readily  be  understood,  the  head  and  such  other 
portions  of  the  figure  as  may  be  desirable  can  be  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvas,  and  such  other  portions  as  may  be 
required  can  easily  be  painted  in  by  the  artist.  In  the  ex- 
ample we  have  been  describing,  a lire-sized  head  and  por- 
tion of  the  bust  filled  a twenty-two  by  eighteen  inches  plate, 
and  this,  transferred  to  a canvas  twenty-four  by  twenty 
inches,  gave  more  space  for  background  and  figure. 

Taking  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  and  other  processes  for  securing  photographic  enlarge- 
ments on  canvas,  this  appears  undoubtedly  most  simple  and 
easy,  and,  of  all  silver  processes,  the  most  promising,  we 
think,  as  regards  permanency,  inasmuch  as  the  canvas— the 
final  basis  ot  the  picture — never  comes  into  contact  with 
silver  solutions  or  fixing  solutions,  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
a substance  like  painter’s  prepared  canvas,  when  once  its 
surface  has  been  impregnated  or  saturated  with  the  materials 
employed. 


ON  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

IX  THREE  PARTS. 

Part  II.— Silver  Processes  - (continued.) 

A short  time  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pry’s  process,  a 
method  was  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow 
who  showed  some  good  results  by  the  plan,  at  a meeting  of- 
the  Glasgow  Society.  In  his  case  the  ivory  was  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  with  the  view,  we  presume,  of  filling 
up  the  unequal  porosity.  His  mode  of  operation  was  as 
follows: — 1 he  ivory  is  to  be  well  polished  with  finely- 
ground  pumice-stone,  and  to  be  entirely  free  from  scratches, 
k is  then  soaked  in  a solution  of  gelatine,  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  using  this  hot.  When  dry,  it  is  floated  on 
a solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  four  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  to  which  is  added  one  and  a half  grains  ol 
gelatine.  After  lifting  it  from  the  salting  hath,  it  must  be 
dried  before  the  fire,  so  as  not  to  let  the  salting  hath  go  too 
much  into  the  ivory.  It  is  then  sensitized  with  a sixty- 
grain  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  either  by  floating 
or  brushing,  and  dried  immediately  afterwards.  On  the 
ivory  thus  prepared,  a print  from  a negative  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  way,  and  it  is  then  toned  and  fixed  by  any  of  the 
processes.  The  fixing  of  the  picture  requires  about  an  hour. 
The  picture  is  to  be  well  washed  in  hot  water,  anJ  to  be 
left  under  running  water  for  four  or  five  hours.  It  will  be 
seen  that  hero  the  necessity  for  care  in  fixing  is  recognized, 
and  long  immersion  in  the  hypo  bath  prescribed  as  the 
means  of  securing  perfect  fixation. 

In  the  subsequent  silver  printiug  processes  we  shall 
describe,  collodion  is  the  medium  employed  to  secure  an  even 
distribution  ol  tbc  sensitive  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
ivory.  I he  next  is  one  by  Mr.  McCraw,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  has  for  mauy  years  been  associated 
with  experiments  in  various  photographic  printing  pro- 
cesses. At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  held  a few  months  ago,  he  described  his  experiments 
in  printing  on  ivory. 


McCraw  s Process — In  this  process  a tablet  of  prepared 
ivory  is  coated  with  a bromo  iodized  collodion,  and  excited 
in  the  nitrate  bath  as  in  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process. 
The  collodion  film  is  then  wiped  off  the  ivory,  which  is  left 
with  an  even  uniform  yellow  surface.  This  is  permitted  to 
dry,  and  the  tablet  is  exposed  under  a negative,  to  which 
it  may  be  attached  for  convenience  of  examination  as  in 
Mr.  Fry’s  method,  or  it  may,  if  thin  enough  and  of  suffi- 
cient size,  be  bent  back  so  as  to  permit  the  progress  of 
printing  to  be  seen. 

According  to  Mr.  McCraw,  the  ivory  so  prepared  prints 
rapidly,  and  yields  a fine  image,  which  tones  readily  in  a 
weak  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  bath,  and  is  fixed  by  immer- 
sion in  a fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  On  the 
question  of  the  permanency  of  the  pictures  so  produced,  we 
must  allow  Mr.  McCraw  to  speak  himself.  He  says : — 

“ But  I must  not  disguise  the  fact  that,  although  the 
large  painted  specimen  shown,  which  was  done  in  this  way, 
and  is  now  not  less  than  ten  years  old,  speaks  well  for  the 
permanence  of  such  prints,  having  been  subjected  to  a pro- 
longed exposure  to  summers’  suns  and  winters’  colds  in  a 
show  case,  it  is  a matter  of  difficulty — and,  perhaps,  uncer- 
tainty— to  know,  in  some  eases,  whether  the  chemical  salts,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  are  thoroughly  eradicated,  and, 
before  putting  work  upon  them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
test  them  in  strong  light  for  a day  or  two,  occasionally 
wetting  tlie  surface — to  know,  in  short,  whether  they  have 
been  properly  fixed.  If  the  latter,  this  treatment  will  only 
tend  to  make  them  clearer;  but  if  they  become  darker,  or  if 
the  grain  of  the  ivory  begin  to  appear  offensively  distinct, 
I consign  them  remorselessly  to  a bath  of  cyanide,  which 
quickly  causes  the  picture  and  everything  disagreeable  to 
disappear;  and,  after  due  washing  and  giving  the  plate  a 
new  surface  by  scraping,  &c.,  the  old  plate  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  more  depended  upon  than  one  that  had  not 
been  used  before,” 

To  secure  any  certainly  of  perfect  fixation  and  consequent 
permanency  in  a process  like  that  described,  in  which  the 
tablet  of  ivory  is  immersed  in  a silver  bath,  and  necessarily 
becomes  saturated  with  the  solution,  we  cannot  hut  think 
that  something  more  energetic  as  a fixing  agent  is  required 
than  the  ordinary  fresh  hyposulphite  bath.  A hot  and  con- 
centrated solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium,  would  afford  more  certain 
results,  and  a slight  amount  of  over-printing  would  permit 
the  reducing  action  of  these  solutions  to  operate  without 
spoiling  the  prints. 

The  Coltodio-chloride  Process  on  Ivory. — The  next  process 
is  one  to  which  we  have  given  much  personal  attentiou,  and 
with  considerable  success.  In  it  our  own  collodio-chloride  of 
silver  affords  the  sensitive  coating,  and  the  process  may  be 
worked  either  with  a view  to  the  collodion  film  being  re- 
moved, or  remaining  as  a part  of  the  imago.  No  modifica- 
tion of  the  collodio-chloride  formula  is  required:  a sample 
of  collodio  chloride  which  works  well  on  paper  or  opal  glass 
will  give  admirable  pictures  on  ivory.  It  may  be  as  well, 
however,  to  restate  here  the  details  of  a formula  we  have  used 
with  success.  Take  two  ounces  of  plain  collodion  of  a 
character  giving  a powdery  adherent  film.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  solvents  should  be  highly  rectified.  To  this  collo- 
dion add  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  half 
a drachm  of  distilled  water,  and  shake  well,  Now  add,  a 
drop  or  two  at  a time,  six  grains  of  chloride  of  strontium 
dissolved  in  a drachm  of  alcohol,  and  two  grains  of  citric 
acid  dissolved  in  half  a drachm  of  alcohol. 

One  condition  is  of  vital  importance;  to  secure  the  best 
results  the  collodion  should  not  bo  made  of  a sample  of 
j pyroxyline  giving  a very  horny,  repellent  film.  The  sample 
wo  have  used  is  such  ns  wc  should  choose  for  a negative 
collodion,  neither  veiy  powdery  nor  very  horny.  It  adheres 
perfectly  to  ivory,  giving  a hard  surface,  less  easily  scratched 
or  abraded  than  the  same  film  on  glass,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  image  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  one  on  the 
surface  of  the  ivory  itself  without  collodion  intervening.  If 
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it  be  desired,  however,  to  paint  ou  the  surface  of  the  ivory 
without  any  intervening  colouring,  the  collodion  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  ether,  and  a less  vivid  image  will  be 
found  uudcrucath  on  the  surface  of  the  ivory  itself.  Two 
things  will  require  attention  in  case  this  method  of  removing 
the  collodion  be  adopted,  The  collodion  must  be  powdery, 
or  no  image  will  be  formed  on  the  ivory  : a horny  collodion 
will  retain  the  image  within  itself,  and  scarcely  a trace  will 
be  found  on  the  ivory  surface  when  it  is  removed.  And, 
further,  it  is  necessary  to  print  somewhat  deeper  in  such 
case  than  when  the  collodion  film  remains  on  the  ivory. 

The  mode  of  working  is  similar  to  that  on  opal  glass. 
The  prepared  ivory  is  coated  with  collodio-chloride,  and, 
when  dry,  is  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  opal  glass  picture,  with  the  exception  that  a saturated 
solution  of  hypo  and  a prolonged  immersion  is  employed. 
The  film  adheres  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  render  any 
edging  of  varnish  unnecessary.  A more  perfect  washing,  to 
remove  the  hyposulphite,  is  necessary  than  with  opal  glass, 
because  of  the  more  absorbent  character  of  the  ivory. 

We  have  found  ivory  pictures  fixed  in  a fresh  concern  rated 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  remain  without  change, 
whilst  after  treatment  in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath  they  have 
gradually  darkened  under  the  action  of  light.  We  should 
prefer,  as  a rule,  to  over-print,  and  so  permit  a final  treatment 
with  a dilute  cyanide  solution,  which,  in  reducing  the  depth 
of  the  image,  would  also  dissolve  the  organic  compound 
which  seems  to  resist  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Copious  washing  in  warm  water  finishes  the  operation. 

The  exact  strength  of  the  cyanide  bath  which  will  answer 
best  remains  to  be  ascertained.  We  have  tried  one  con- 
taining from  half  a grain  to  a grain  in  an  ouucc  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  operation  requires  carefully 
watching,  and,  as  soon  as  the  image  is  reduced  to  nearly  the 
right  depth,  but  before  it  is  quite  light  enough,  the  tablet 
should  be  plunged  in  a dish  of  water  and  well  laved,  or, 
better  still,  washed  well  under  a stream  from  a tap,  as  the 
action  of  the  cyanide  proceeds  rapidly,  and  is  not  stopped 
immediately  without  rapid  and  vigorous  washing. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AX  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  British  Association  — Perfection  of  Processes  — 
Uncertainty  of  Dry  Processes  — Carbon  Printino  — 
Cyanide  Poisoning — Photo- Crayons — Indecent  Photo- 
graphs— The  Boat  Race — Transparent  Paper — Photo- 
graphic Dodges  and  Sea-Gclls. 

I presume  that  as  photographic  questions  no  longer  come 
for  discussion  in  the  annual  scientific  parliament  held  by 
the  British  Association,  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  has 
been  discovered  in  relation  to  photography  which  it  con- 
cerns scientific  men  to  know.  The  assumption  is  rather  a 
bold  one,  I know ; but  as  year  after  year  we  find  less  and 
less  attention  given  to  photographic  subjects  at  the  Asso- 
ciation meetings,  and  enquiry  into  questions  relating  to  its 
theory  and  practice,  at  one  time  common,  gradually  ceasing, 
the  conclusion  naturally  follows  that  everything  worth 
knowing  has  been  discovered,  or  that  the  points  still 
unknown  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demaud  the 
attention  of  men  of  science.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  meeting, 
or  series  of  meetings,  just  concluded  at  Exeter  has  been 
singulaily  devoid  of  special  photographic  interest.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  photography  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  scientific  investigation,  and  passed  into  the  posi- 
tion of  an  agent  aiding  scientific  research.  Its  practice — 
especially  in  the  wet  collodion  process — has  become  so  steady 
aud  accurate  that  it  can  be  used  with  certainty  wherever 
trustworthy  records  are  required  ; and  there  are  no  new  dis- 
coveries or  old  moot  points  of  sufficient  importance  to  raise 
discussion  amopgst  men  of  science. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  wet  process  there  is  pro' 


bably  little  left  to  desire.  When  one  examines  portraits  by 
men  like  Salomon,  or  T.  R.  Williams,  or  Robinson,  or 
Hughes,  or  Blanchard,  or  Reutlinger,  or  Milster,  or  Angerer, 
or  many  other  good  men  ; or  landscapes  by  Bedford,  or 
England,  or  Wilson,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  what  more  can 
be  desired?  And  when  anyone  tells  me  that  all  this  is 
effected  by  working  on  a wrong  principle,  I am  sorely 
tempted  to  recommend  communicating  with  the  marines. 
In  printing,  the  prospects,  it  not  quite  the  realization,  seem 
nearly  as  perfect.  Silver  printing  leaves  little  to  desire 
except  permanency.  Carbon  printing  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
hands  seems  to  promise  everything  that  can  be  asked. 
Woodbury  has  been  making  wonderful  progress  in  excel- 
lence and  certainty,  and  Albert  has  sent  out  mechanical 
prints  which  are  marvels  of  excellence.  Looking  at  these 
facts,  what  was  there  left  worthy  of  photographic  research 
to  bring  before  the  British  Association  ? “ A perfect  dry  pro- 

cess,” some  one  answers.  Well,  there  is  certainly  something 
left  to  desire  there.  Success  hitherto  has  depended  more 
upon  perfect  manipulation  than  anything  else.  In  the 
hands  of  men  like  Mudd,  Gordon,  England,  Soulier,  and  a 
few  others,  a variety  of  dry  processes  produce  perfect  results  , 
and  in  the  hands  of  many  less  skilled  men  the  most  perfect 
processes  produce  failures.  I fear  that  the  dry  process  which 
shall  equal  the  wet  in  simplicity,  certainty,  and  sensitive- 
ness, will  remain  a question  for  research,  should  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  desire  one,  for  some  years  to  come. 

Speaking  of  the  steady  progress  of  photography,  in  a re- 
cent review,  the  Times  refers  to  the  practice  of  carbon  print- 
ing as  tin  fait  accompli : — “ Not  so  many  years,”  it  remarks, 
“ have  passed  but  that  many  of  our  readers  can  remember  the 
bewilderment  of  Miss  La  Creevy  and  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
when  suddenly  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  and 
others  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  able  to  perform  the  work 
by  which  our  miniature  painters  gained  their  livelihood. 
Their  skilled  and  patient  labour — at  all  events,  that  of  the 
great  body  of  them — was  atones  superseded  by  an  instan- 
taneous process,  which,  bringing  the  sunlight  into  action  upon 
a surface  prepared  to  receive  it,  produced  the  most  astouud- 
ing  result  of  a perfect  transcript  of  the  original.  Still,  for 
some  years  after  its  first  discovery — aud,  indeed,  after  its  first 
practical  application — photography  remained  in  a state,  if  not 
of  infancy,  yet  of  childhood ; aud  it  is  only  now,  after  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  has  passed  away,  that  our 
cartes-de- visile  and  copies  of  works  of  art  are  attaining  such 
perfection  as  is  implied  in  the  permanence  which  carbon  can 
afford.”  From  what  I have  learnt  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments by  Mr.  Johnson,  not  yet  fully  brought  before  the 
public,  it  is  not  improbable  that  carbon  printing  will 
really'  supersede  silver  for  all  important  work. 

The  legislature  can  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,  and 
determine  who  shall  sell  them,  and  under  what  conditions; 
but  it  is  powerless  to  decide  how  they  shall  be  used,  and 
how  far  accessible  after  they  have  been  sold.  What  a 
terrible  pity  that  the  deadly  cyanide  is  not  banished  from 
every  photographer’s  laboratory ! “ How  oft  the  sight  of 

means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done!”  The  uilhappy, 
distraught  girl,  who  recently  rushed  unbidden  through  the 
gate  of  life,  found  facile  aid  in  cyanide  to  ope  the  gate.  If 
the  ready  means  of  self-destruction  had  not  been  at  hand, 
time  for  better  thoughts  might  have  super  veiled,  a young 
and  hopeful  life  might  have  been  spared,  and  much  bitter 
sorrow  preventc  1.  Photographers,  banish  or  lockup  your 
cyanide ! 

It  is  marvellous  Low  much  we  all  are  apt  to  move  in 
grooves.  I have  been  in  conversation  with  more  than  one 
or  two  portraitists  lately  who  have  agreed  with  me  in  warm 
admiration  of  Sarony’s  photo  crayons,  and  1 have  been 
informed  that  the  public  have  admired  the  specimens 
greatly.  But  I have  been  astounded  to  learn,  as  a pendant 
to  these  remarks,  that  the  photographers  in  question — and  1 
believe  they  are  types  of  many — were  not  working  the 
photo-crayons,  but  absolutely  losing  ordeis.  In  sunc  cases 
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the  answer  to  my  wondering  enquiry,  in  the  words  of 
Artemus  Ward,  “ Why  is  this  thus?’’  has  been,  “Oh,  I have 
not  facilities  for  working  them  without  much  trouble.”  In 
another  case,  “ I am  so  busy  in  ordinary  work  that  I cannot 
spend  the  time  in  attending  to  novelties.”  In  each  case  I 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Sarony  was  doing  the  work  for  his 
patentees  on  sharing  terms,  and  stated  how  exceedingly 
perfect  the  recent  specimens  1 had  seen  were.  Although  in 
each  case  the  photographers  to  whom  I was  speaking  seemed 
aware  of  this  fact,  they  had  never  until  then  thought  of 
applying  it  to  their  own  special  cases.  It  did  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the}'  might  oblige  their  custo- 
mers, and  increase  their  own  protits,  with  scarcely  any  trouble 
or  risk  whatever.  I fancy  that  this  is  too  oftcu  the  case 
with  English  photographers:  they  are  strangely  slow  to 
take  up  novelties,  or  engage  in  new  enterprises.  The  cabinet 
portrait  has  slowly  won  its  way,  and  is  now  all  but  uni- 
versal ; but  although  it  originated  in  England,  it  was 
common  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  long  before  it 
had  been  generally  adopted  here.  I might  easily  illustrate 
the  same  idea  with  many  other  examples  in  photo- 
graphy. 

I much  regret  to  see  the  frequency  in  the  police  reports, 
in  the  daily  press,  of  the  heading  “ Another  Seizure  of  In- 
decent Photographs.”  Is  it  not  a sad  shame  and  pity  that 
a noble  art  like  photography  should  be  thus  prostituted  ? 
All  indecent  pictures  are  vile  enough,  but  photographic 
renderings  of  indecent  subjects  possess  a grossness  which  is 
loathsome.  It  is  little  use  declaiming  against  such  things 
in  these  pages.  1 fear,  for  I question  very  much  whether 
these  photographs  are  produced  in  this  country  ; they  are,  I 
am  informed,  almost  exclusively  imported  from  the  continent. 
1 should  have  small  mercy  upon  producers,  importers,  or 
vendors  who  thus  pollute  society  with  an  offence  which  is 
without  excuse,  justification,  or  palliation  of  any  kind. 
Slightly  modifying  Pope’s  couplet,  one  may  very 
truly  say, 

“ Immodest  prints  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.” 

I have  seen  some  capital  photograph's  of  the  two  boats’ 
crews,  taken  by  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  Bart.,  who  was  also  judge 
of  the  late  race.  The  Harvard  men  who  struggled  so  gamely 
and  only  just  lost,  look  older  and  stronger  men  than  the 
Oxford  crew,  and  might,  from  the  photographic  present- 
ment, have  been  expected  to  have  excelled  in  staying  power, 
whilst  the  more  youthful  and  less  thoughtful  looking 
Oxonians  might  be  expected  to  have  surpassed  in  impulse, 
instead  of  the  steady  judgment  and  sober  excellence  of  style 
which  won  the  race.  The  portraits  produced  by  Sir  Aubrey 
Paul  consist  of  various  groups  of  each  crew  in  boating 
costume,  and  are  very  capital. 

I have  seen  an  example  of  transparent  paper,  lately,  as 
delicate  and  perfect  as  the  collodion  pellicle  which  was 
some  time  ago  introduced  by  M.  Marion  as  “vitrified  india- 
rubber.”  This  paper,  I think,  will  probably  find  valuable 
photographic  use.  I hope  on  some  other  occasion  to  say 
more  about  it. 

I notice  that  the  wish  I expressed,  that  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill  would  explain  a little  more  of  the  mode  in 
which  their  sea-gull  picture  was  produced,  has  not  been  so 
productive  as  might  have  been  desired.  They  seem  disposed 
to  “ chaff,”  and  talk  about  the  virtues  of  a fifteen-grain  iron 
developer,  and  of  head-rests  for  gulls.  It  is  most  probably 
a case  of  the  Pindaric  apple-dumplings,  destined,  however, 
to  puzzle  others  besides  simple  monarchs.  What  a pity 
that  the  foolishness  of  one  or  two  persons  who  believed  that 
the  intelligence  of  ordinary  printers  could  solve  all  useful 
secrets  and  dodges,  should  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
photographers,  who  are  gratefully  williug  to  be  taught, 
of  further  hints  from  skilful  aud  inventive  photo- 
graphers. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PBOTAGOEAS. 

Part  IX. — “Brown”  Unfolds  His  View-*. 

“ Well,  ‘ Brown,’  ” said  I,  the  next  evening  after  we  had  our 
last  conversation,  “ you  promised  last  night  that  you  would 
explain  yourself,  and  offer  a justification  for  the  damaging 
statements  you  those  to  make  about  photography.  Now  is 
your  opportunity.  On  the  condition  that  you  permit  me  a 
full  and  copious  reply,  I am  willing  to  give  you  an  unin- 
terrupted hearing.” 

Biown. — “As  you  are  so  unusually  complaisant,  I will 
avail  myself.  It  is  not  often  1 get  you  in  such  good  humour 
to  listen  to  my  heresies.  Myfirst  and  foremost  objection,  then, 
is  to  the  venal  and  sordid  character  that  pervades  photo- 
graphy. All  its  noble  capacities  and  brilliant  possibilities 
are  crushed  under  the  universal  desire  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it.  It  is  debased  into  a mere  vehicle  of  trade, 
an  article  of  commerce.  The  curse  of  lucre  seems  to  rest  on 
it.  You  have  established  all  over  the  country  an  organisa- 
tion for  its  practise,  and  the  object  of  that  practice  is 
money-getting;  money-getting  iu  the  lowest  and  most 
vulgar  manner.  Of  course  I am  more  particularly  address- 
ing myself  to  those  who  make  it  a trade.  But  when  I speatc 
of  those  who  make  a trade  of  it,  I feel  I allude  to  almost  all 
those  who  practise  if.  Time  was  when  a considerable  section 
of  the  intelligent  community  followed  photography  for  its 
own  sake,  for  the  innocent  pleasure  they  obtained  in  its  prac- 
tice ; but  since  it  has  been  adopted  in  every  town  and  village 
by  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  by  people  who,  failing  in 
everything  else,  have  found  a congenial  occupation  in  it, 
things  have  changed  altogether.  Amateur  gentlemen  do 
not  choose  now  fo  bo  identified  in  a common  pursuit  with 
| those  whom  they  do  not  respect.  To  be  a photographer 
is  to  be  identified  with  a low,  mean,  hungry,  and  touting 
I class  of  the  community.” 

Protagoras. — “ Excuse  me;  this  is  buta  ‘snobbish  ’ reason 
why  amateurs  should  give  it  up.  Gentlemen  should  not 
abandon  it  because  poor  people  use  it.  I am  sure  amateurs, 
as  a class,  are  not  ‘ snobs.’  ” 

Brown. — “ Don’t  interrupt  me;  you  promised  me  a full 
fling,  and  1 intend  to  have  it,  or  I shall  not  speak.” 

Protagoras. — “ I beg  your  pardon  ; pray  go  on.” 

Brown. — “ This  mercenary  spirit  had  its  origin  in  the 
cheap  glass  positives,  and  it  was  established  and  perpetuated 
in  the  still  cheaper  cartes-de-visite.  I look  on  Archer  as 
having  done  a grave  and  serious  injury  by  the  introduction 
of  collodion.  By  it  he  made  ‘ light-painting  ’ so  simple, 
so  easy,  and  so  cheap,  that  it  was  rapidly  taken  up  by  a 
class  of  persons  who,  without  any  art  or  science  themselves, 
ought  never  to  have  had  admission  into  a profession  based 
on  both  art  and  science.  The  fact  is,  Archer  made  the 
practice  of  photography  too  easy ; the  manufacturers  and 
apparatus  people  made  the  materials  too  cheap  ; and  thus, 
in  these  vile  days  of  free  trade  and  unlimited  competition, 
a set  of  unprincipled  people  took  possession  of  the  practice 
of  photography  simply  for  gain.  The  ignorant,  greedy 
public  were  speedily  tempted  by  the  cheap  article,  and 
rushed  in  a mass  to  receive  the  advantage.  Then  more 
rushed  in  to  get  an  easy  and  lazy  livelihood  by  taking  the 
vile  things  they  called  photographs,  and,  the  mania  being 
on,  a photograph,  no  matter  how  bad,  was  always  recog- 
nized as  a photograph.  The  greater  the  demand,  the 
greater  the  supply,  so  that  an  army  of  so-called  photo- 
graphers were  called  into  existence.  By-and-bye,  however, 
even  the  ignorant,  greedy  public  became  satiated,  and  the 
demand  declined.  Then  came  the  struggle  among  those  who 
thought  they  were  always  going  to  live  in  clover  by  dyeing 
their  dirty  fingers  with  lunar  caustic.  The  drugged  and 
nauseated  patrons  arc  then  tempted  to  return  by  reduced 
prices  ; lower  and  lower  the  prices  go,  but  the  public  return 
not.  The  few  persons  who  are  photographed,  however, 
obtain  what  they  want  at  the  low  charge.  Thus  the 
debased  standard  becomes  established.  That  abominable 
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condition,  quantity,  is  offered  as  the  bait — so  much  a 
dozen,  or  a hundred,  or  a bushel,  if  necessary.  Any  condi- 
tion except  the  right  one — quality — is  offered.  If  a superior 
person  among  you  opens  a shop,  and,  by  virtue  of  good 
work,  succeeds  in  securing  a fair  demand  for  his  skill, 
depend  on  it  some  venal  wretch  will  start  in  opposition 
to  him  next  door — perhaps  an  assistant  whom  he  has 
formerly  employed — who,  imitating  his  style,  offers  his 
products  at  half  the  price.  Thus  the  stupid  public  obtains 
the  idea  that  a photograph  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a very  cheap 
thing,  and  that  they  are  imposed  on  if  they  do  not  so  obtain 
it.  And  to  whose  fault  is  this  chargeable?  Is  it  not  to  the 
miscellaneous  lot  who  dabble  for  gain  in  cyanide  and  silver  ? 
Why  should  they  adopt  the  suicidal  policy  of  trying  to 
undersell  their  neighbours  ? Do  not  their  neighbours  under- 
sell them  in  return,  and  do  they  not  all  come  to  the  ground 
together?  And  do  the  public  thank  them,  or  patronize 
them  the  more  for  it  ? Certainly  not. 

“ It  is  not  merely  photographers  I blame  for  thus  allowing 
their  art  to  be  run  down  and  debased  ; the  evil  is  also  due 
to  the  general  public,  who  run  after  the  cheap  things. 
The  well-worn  Peter  Bell  quotation  may  be  used  once 
more  : — 

“ A primrose  by  a river's  brim 
A yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

An  1 it  was  nothing  more.” 

S<)  a photograph  is  a photograph,  and  it  is  nothing  more 
to  the  Peter  Bells  of  ordinary  daily  life — the  average  ignor- 
ant public  But  while  they  do  not  distinguish  between  one 
photograph  and  another,  they  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
difference  of  the  prices  charged.  Why  should  one  grocer 
charge  more  for  a pound  of  sugar  than  another?  Sugar  is 
sugar.  And  why  should  one  photographer  charge  more 
than  another?  A photograph  is  a photograph,  and  it  is 
nothing  more.  Ami  the  photographers  pander  to  this,  and 
under-cut  each  other  until  the  thing  runs  down  to  the 
dogs.” 

Protagoras. — “ But  this  does  not  affect  you  ! You  are  not 
a professional  photographer.  One  might  think  that  uou 
Lad  suffered  by  this  running  down  of  prices.” 

Brown. — 11  It  affects  and  degrades  everyone  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  art.  To  me  it  matters  nothing  in 
a pecuniary  sense,  but,  as  a lover  of  a rising  art,  it  vexes  and 
annoys  me  considerably,  because  it  limits  the  vocation  to 
mean  and  sordid  minds  who  use — or.  rather,  abuse — it  for 
their  ignoble  ends.  Why,  the  best  of  you  are  injured  by 
this  suicidal  policy.  You  all  suffer  bv  it;  you  suffer  in 
purse,  in  position,  and  in  self-respect.  You  have  to  look  for 
quantity,  not  quality,  to  remunerate  yourselves.  IIow  many 
negatives  a day  can  you  take,  and  how  many  prints  from 
each  negative  can  you  offer  so  as  to  make  it  pay  ? That  is 
your  constant  and  necessary  enquiry.  Did  Titian,  Vandyke, 
or  Holbein  so  enquire?  Would  their  works  now  have  such 
value  had  they  so  enquired?  No;  you  have  debased  your 
art  to  a matter  of  trade — free  trade — and  competition  has 
crushed  you.  Why,  as  a class,  do  you  not  make  permanent 
prints?  \ oil  have  the  carbou  process,  and  Swan  has  shown 
what  beautiful  things  may  be  produced.  You  know  the 
real  reason  is  that  the  process  is  a more  troublesome  one  ; it 
would  take  more  time  ; you  would  have  to  employ  more 
skilful  printers  ; all  of  which  means  that  the  process  would 
be  more  expensive,  and  cheapness  you  have  recognized  as 
the  order  of  the  day.  That’s  what's  the  matter.  Therefore 
I say,  let  it  go;  let  the  art  descend;  let  the  chimney- 
sweepers and  shoe-blacks  have  it,  and  let  them  revel  in  their 
congenial  black  art.  Hence,  I say,  l have  no  faith  in  present 
photography.” 

Protagoras. — " Of  course  I reserve  my  reply  to  all  this  ; 
but  will  you  explain  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  you 
believed  in  the  photography  of  the  past,  and  in  that  of  the 
future?” 

Brown. — “ The  photography  of  the  past  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  exploded  processes ; Daguerreotyc  aud  Calotype. 


I had  faith  iu  both,  aud  I regret  to  see  they  have  passed 
away.  The  one  admirably  represented  the  scientific,  the 
other  the  art.  aspect  of  photography.  More  pure,  delicate, 
aud  stable  portraits  have  never  been  produced  than  by 
Daguerreotype,  fittingly,  therefore,  representing  scientific 
photography.  More  sweet  and  charming  results  have  never 
been  produced  than  were  obtained  by  the  Calotype  ; hence 
it  properly  represented  artistic  photography.  Butthehybrid 
utilitarian  collodion  snuffed  them  both  out.  Then  began 
the  photography  of  the  present,  with  all  its  cheap  vulgarity. 
Archer  broke  down  the  barriers  which  hitherto  had  pro- 
tected photography,  either  as  a gentlemanly,  artistic  amuse- 
ment, or  a respectable  profession.  Archer  opened  the  flood- 
gates : and  the  stream,  that  previously  was  preserved  at  a 
high  level  and  between  respectable  boundaries,  suddenly 
overflowed  the  whole  country,  carrying  everything  down  to 
a common  level.  The  photography  became  thoroughly  vul- 
garised ; for  what  art  could  become  otherwise  when  every 
showman  at  a country  fair,  loafers  from  the  Seven  Dials, 
cheap-jacks  from  Whitechapel,  ne'er-do-wells  of  all  sorts, 
could  earn  a lazy  livelihood  by  shilling  glass  positives.  And 
what  was  a glass  positive?  A bit  of  window  glass  with  a 
collodion  film  on  one  side  and  a dab  of  black  varnish  on 
the  other.  Then  followed  all  the  modern  photographic  hor- 
rors— touters  and  doorsmeu,  albuminized  paper  and  sulphur 
toning,  the  Sunday  photographic  nuisance,  pirating  works 
of  art,  obscene  stereoscopic  slides,  violence  and  robbery  in 
photographic  dens,  copying  at  two  shillings  a dozen,  poison- 
ing by  cyanide,  and  all  the  other  abominations  that  natu- 
rally followed  in  the  train  of  the  common,  debased,  and 
vulgarised  cheap  photography.” 

Protagoras. — “ You  had  a pretty  good  inning  that  time. 
My  reply  is  to  come.  I shall  remember  it  all.  Now  tell  me 
what  you  meant  by  saying  you  believed  in  the  photography 
of  the  future?” 

Brown. — “ 1 believe  present  photography  will  become 
cheaper,  commoner,  lower  than  it  even  now  is,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  people  will  give  it  up  for  something  they  can  get  a 
better  living  at;  and  so  it  will  work  itself  out.  I daresay  it 
will  not  be  quite  extinguished,  but  the  present  fashion 
of  being  photographed  will  altogether  pass  away,  like 
powdered  wigs,  pig-tails,  crinoline,  and  other  popular 
manias.  When  all  this  shall  have  occurred,  and  cartes-de- 
visite  become  a matter  of  history,  T.  think  a new  invention 
will  arise,  based  on  the  fresh  discoveries  and  the  increased 
knowledge  that  will  then  have  arisen.  1 think  the  power  of 
light — light-force — will  be  better  understood;  that  subtler 
means  and  more  delicate  processes  will  bo  invented  ; that 
these  will  necessitate  more  highly  skilled  persons  to  practise 
them  ; and  that  the  results  will  be  correspondingly  more  per- 
fect. I believe,  also,  that  the  public  will  by  that  time  have 
so  advanced  in  intellect,  morals,  and  manners  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  pay  a good  price  for  a valuable  article,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  beautiful  and  good  from 
the  cheap  and  nasty.  I believe  that  photographers  then  will 
not  be  the  refuse  of  society  ; that  they  will  be  real  artists,  and 
not  mere  hartists ; that  a highly  respectable  vocation  will 
exist,  to  which  young  men  may  be  tiained,  and  ir.  which  they 
will  lind  full  scope  for  their  varied  ability.  I believe  then  to 
be  a photographer  will  be  synonymous  with  being  a person 
of  skill,  intelligence,  culture,  and  ability.  Such  are  my 
beliefs  of  what  I think  may  yet  be  done;  but  with 
things  as  I now  see  them  1 have  no  such  hope?.  There- 
fore, my  faith  in  photography  rests  in  the  indefinite 
future.” 

Protagoras. — “ Well,  Brown,  you  can’t  grumble  at  not 
having  had  a good  say.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
I do  not  agree  with  you.  What  you  have  said  that  is  true 
is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true ; so  it  don’t  matter. 
Next  week  it  wi  1 be  my  turn,  and  if  I do  not  make  you  eat 
your  words  I’ll  eat  my  head  We'll  suspend  this  subject 
till  then.” 

Brown. — “ All  right,  my  boy.  We  shall  see.” 
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SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  FROM  A SUN-PAINTER’S 
PORTFOLIO. 

BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 

No.  C. — Streets  in  Normandy. 

At  this  season  of  the  yeat  many  readers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  are  doubtless  meditating  where  they  will 
pass  their  annual  holiday,  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  to  add 
a few  new  negatives  to  their  collections  by  an  expenditure 
of  just  that  amount  of  labour,  aud  no  more,  as  will  suffice 
to  give  a zest  without  spoiling  a holiday.  Normandy,  being 
so  near  at  hand,  will  afford  all  they  desire  ; and  dry  plates  — 
the  exposure  of  which  supplies  sufficient  interest  without  in- 
volving any  great  fatigue — will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
the  best  results.  There  are  two  reasons  why  dry  plates,  taki  ng 
them  for  all  in  all,  balancing  advantages  against  disadvan- 
tages, will  probably  give  the  best  pictures;  namely,  the 
blurring  from  moving  figures,  much  more  incidental  to  the 
wet  process,  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  any  suitable  spot  to 
set  up  a tent  with  safety,  except  in  alleys  or  courts  reeking 
with  pungent  odours,  and  too  lofty  aud  narrow  to  admit 
sufficient  light  through  the  yellow  window  to  work  with 
any  comfort  and  certainty.  To  this  may  be  added  the  not 
at  all  improbable  chance  of  finding  it  upset  on  returning 
from  the  exposure  of  your  wet  plate,  albeit  hot  and  flustered 
with  futile  efforts  to  keep  the  numerous  passing  figures  from 
spoiling  ths  picture. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  “ management  of  the 
sitter  ; " nmre  might  bo  written  on  the  “ management  of  a 
crowd.”  National  traits  are  exhibited,  too,  even  by  a crowd. 
A French  crowd  is  generally  less  rude  than  an  English  one 
composed  of  the  same  class.  An  Italian  crowd  is  distin- 
guished by  its  persistent  begging  propensities,  which,  if 
once  yielded  to,  draws  down  upon  you  an  avalanche  of  ex- 
tended hands  in  front  of  the  camera.  Your  wiser  plan  is 
then  to  give  up  operations  at  once,  for  it  is  all  over  with  you, 
for  that  day  at  least.  For  downright  coarse  rudeness  and 
stolidity,  commend  me  to  a crowd  of  Flemish  boors,  in  some 
of  their  small  provincial  towns.  User  de  finesse  was  the 
only  plan  I found  avail  me.  To  appeal  to  them  is  use- 
less. Carefully  focus  and  expose  an  empty  dark  slide; 
then  remove  it  aud  leave  your  camera  standing,  but  not 
without  some  one  in  charge  of  it.  Take  refuge  in  the 
nearest  iabac  shop,  which  is  sure  to  be  close  by,  get  a cigar, 
sit  down  as  if  you  meant  to  make  a day  of  it,  and  tire  them 
out.  Twenty  minutes  will  usually  tire  out  the  patience  of 
a crowd ; seldom  does  it  extend  beyond  half  an  hour.  When 
the  proper  moment  arrives,  place  another  plate  in  the 
camera,  aud,  without  re-focussing,  expose  directly,  before 
there  is  time  for  any  re-accumulation. 

Streets  in  Normandy  has  this  paper  been  named,  because 
of  the  comprehensiveness  of  such  a title,  for  it  is  literally  in 
the  streets  that  everything  architectural  and  picturesque  in 
subject  is  found.  Shops  are  built  completely  into  cathedral 
walls,  and  money-changers  set  up  their  counters  almost 
within  the  temple  gates.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
cordonniers’  stalls  and  vanniers'  stalls  glued  on  to  the  walls 
around  the  porch  like  so  many  swallows’  nests. 

Tt  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  old  gabled 
houses  in  the  streets  of  Normandy  have  disappeared,  and 
that  the  remainder  are  fast  following  to  make  room  for 
modern  improvements.  An  essay  might  be  written  on  the 
physiognomy  of  houses,  individually  and  collectively. 
Streets  are  made  up  of  a conglomeration  of  these  units,  and 
almost  always  the  aspect  of  the  street  is  decided  by  the 
physiognomy  of  two  or  three  of  its  parts,  which  give  it  a 
decided  character,  and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  mild 
characterless  inanities,  genteely  mediocre,  or  hopelessly 
feeble,  or  of  no  particular  character  at  all. 


Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes:  the  autique,  aud 
the  stuck-up  species, smooth-faced, uninteresting, and  modern, 
without  seam  or  wrinkle,  prim,  decorous,  and  genteel.  Far 
better  I love  that  old  overhanging,  double-gabled  tenement, 
though  a little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  with  a stoop  in  one 
of  its  shoulders,  and  a rick  in  its  neck  that  has  been  caught 
in  the  long  night-watches  of  a couple  of  centuries.  Its  head 
is  bent  forward — not  backward — meditatively,  and  not  with- 
out a certain  elderly  grace  ; and  under  the  eyelids  of  its  broad 
eaves  two  little  old  diamond  casements  seem  heavy  with  an  in- 
trospective gaz\  as  if  dwelling  on  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
Let  us  take  a few  of  them,  types  of  their  class,  no  matter 
where,  and  sketch  them  reverently  and  lovingly.  Here  is 
one.  The  mellowed  tones  of  the  old  timber-framed  gables 
delight  the  eye  as  mere  pieces  of  colour,  but  their  seamed 
and  wrinkled  face  is  full  of  quips  and  cranks  and  strongly- 
inarked  individuality.  There  is  an  expression  in  the  acute- 
ness of  that  right-hand  gable,  aud  an  odd  crank  lurks  in 
the  warped  and  twisted  curve  of  that  richly-carved  barge- 
board.  There  is  a generous  fullness  in  the  eaves,  like  the 
noble  bieadth  of  skirt  and  amplitude  of  sleeve  in  the  gar- 
ments of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  which  contrasts  painfully 
with  the  meagreness  of  modern  attire.  Another,  next  to 
it,  is  broader,  sturdier,  but  not  half  the  height.  It  is  quite 
as  old  as  the  other,  but  looks  as  if  it  would  last  a century 
longer.  It  has  a less  acute  angle,  one  window  only  above, 
and,  far  down,  a broad  and  very  low  one,  which,  at  some  dis- 
tance oft',  does  for  the  expression  of  the  old  house  front  what 
the  mouth  does  for  the  human  countenance,  and  lends  it  a 
decidedly  comical  expression,  contrasted  with  its  neighbour's 
half-sad,  patrician  melancholy.  After  a private  residence  or 
two  of  the  characterless  kind,  comes  a succession  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  shops,  which  seem  to  have  settled  down  altogether 
like  a flight  of  sparrows,  and,  like  them,  keep  up  a perpetual 
chirruping,  and  a going  in  and  out  of  their  nests.  Just  past 
them  stands  a grave  and  rcveiend  signor,  a patriarch  among 
these  stationary  tents,  full  of  dignity,  which  finds  expression 
in  ample  width  of  doorway,  with  a depth  of  shade  like  the 
shaggy  brown  of  wisdom's  porch.  There  is  no  puckered 
window  or  skimped  corbel  ; all  is  full  and  generous,  and  stiff 
as  a recorder's  silk  gown.  Its  very  look  awes  small  people. 
Little  boys  never  play  marbles  just  there,  nor  hide  on  the 
doorstep  ; not  that  they  have  ever  been  forbidden  to  do  so, 
but  the  expression  of  its  facade  is  sufficient.  They  would  as 
soon  think  of  playing  in  the  beadle's  hat,  or  shooting  cherry 
stones  at  the  sergent  de  ville. 

In  Rouen  the  sun  sketcher  will  find  his  grandest  cathedral 
subjects,  but  the  celebrated  old  picturesque  houses  of  Rouen 
exist  no  longer,  save  in  the  unsurpassable  drawings  of  Prout. 
At  Caen  there  are  still  a few  good  ones  left  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  and  two  richly-carved  timber- 
framed houses  in  the  Rue  St.  Pierre,  though  the  lower  por- 
tion of  them  has  been  converted  into  shops.  Liseitix,  the 
next  town  worth  staying  at,  contains  the  most  picturesque 
street  yet  remaining  in  Normandy.  It  is  extremely  narrow, 
but  a lens  of  extra  wide  angle  will  make  something  of 
it.  St.  Lo,  though  it  has  little  else,  has  yet  one  of  the  finest 
subjects  of  the  ancient  maison  class  anywhere  to  be  found  : 
the  Maison  du  Poids  Royal,  near  the  Cathedral,  a very 
picturesque  subject  for  the  camera.  At  St.  Lo  the  railway 
terminates.  Diligences,  however,  run  daily  to  Coutances, 
which  possesses  one  of  the  most  interesting  cathedrals 
in  Normandy,  in  the  early  pointed  style,  “complete  in 
conception  and  execution.”  The  original  edifice  was 
consecrated  in  the  presence  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  Coutances  the  tourist  can  pursue  his  way  to 
Avranches  and  St.  Malo,  and,  after  visiting  Dol  and  M runt 
St.  Michael,  return  by  sea,  via  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  to 
Southampton.  Lenses  of  short  focus  and  extra  wide  angle 
will  be  specially  needed  everywhere  in  Normandy.  Indeed 
those  appliances  have  alone  opened  out  the  largest  portion 
of  the  picturesque  subjects  to  be  found  in  these  old  Norman 
towns. 
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TIIE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION. 

[FROM  OCR  FALMOUTH  CORRESPONDENT.] 

The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  opened  its  thirty- 
seventh  annual  exhibition  on  Friday,  the  27th  ult.  In 
many  respects  it  is  thought  that  it  has  not  maintained  the 
prestige  of  former  years.  As  in  some  other  departments, 
the  photographic  display  was  not  equal  to  those  of  some 
former  exhibitions ; there  were,  however,  many  pictures 
which  the  most  cynical  eye  could  view  with  feelings  of  great 
pleasure.  Among  these  was  a vignette  of  a lady  by  Haup- 
stangel,  of  Dresden,  the  appearance  of  which  was  more 
that  of  a very  fine  steel  engraving  than  a photograph,  the 
negative  obviously  having  ha  l extensive  and  fine  .ouching  ; 
these,  with  some  very  fine  Venetian  views  by  Naya,  were 
lent  to  the  exhibition  by  a gentleman  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Of  the  professional  pictures  exhibited,  the  most  notice- 
able were  two  frames  of  photo-enamels  by  A.  L.  Hender- 
son, London,  which  well  deserved  tiie  first-class  silver 
medal  awarded  them  as  an  extra  prize.  It  is  seldom  pic- 
tures are  seen  which  exhibit  so  much  delicacy,  at  the  same 
time  vigorous  and  round.  Mr.  England  exhibited  a num- 
ber of  his  exquisite  Tyrolese  views;  and  Mr.  Lafosse,  of 
Manchester,  two  frames  of  vignetted  cartes-dc-visite, 
eighteen  portraits  and  art  studies,  and  two  photo-crayons. 
The  art  studies  were  particularly  fine,  and,  as  such,  were — 
if  not  superior — second  to  none  in  the  Hall.  For  the 
cartes-de-visite  he  was  awarded  a first  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  sent  two  portraits,  which  were 
fine  untouched  specimens  of  art,  and  for  one  of  them  the 
first-class  silver  medal  for  the  best  portrait  or  figure  pic- 
ture was  awarded.  One  of  these  portraits  was  that  of  a 
lady  in  a white  dress,  which  was  admirably  subordinated 
by  the  management  of  light  so  as  to  give  full  value  to  the 
head,  which  stood  out  to  eye  in  full  and  bold  relief  without 
harshness.  There  were  also,  from  the  same  studio,  two 
composition  pictures:  the  first,  “Early  Summer,’"  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Now  come  the  rosy  June  and  blue-eyed  hours, 

AVith  song  of  birds,  and  stir  of  leaves  and  wings, 

And  run  of  rills,  and  bubble  of  bright  springs, 

And  hourly  burst  of  pretty  buds  and  fl  avors, 

AVith  buzz  of  happy  bees  in  violet  bowers.”  Webbe. 

The  picture  represents  a group  of  rustic  cliildern  seated 
on  a ferny  bank,  after  gathering  may  and  cowslips,  while 
the  eldest  one  is  engaged  in  stringing  for  tossing  balls, 
while  the  youngest  urchin  lias  fallen  asleep  upon  the  lap 
of  one  of  the  other  girls.  The  eye  is  carried  into  the  dis- 
tance by  a range  of  richly  wooded  hills.  In  the  centre  is 
:t  may  tree  in  full  bloom,  which,  backed  by  a bit  of  rich 
foliage,  throws  up  the  group  of  figures.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly creditable  production,  as,  although  the  scene  is  open 
and  sunlit,  the  necessary  character  is  preserved.  The  pic- 
ture is  brilliant  and  rich,  and  not  killed,  although  placed 
in  juxtaposition  to  a number  of  rich  portraits.  But  some 
were  more  pleased  with  the  less  ambitious  picture  of  “The 
Milk  Maid":— 

“ Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears, 

And  singing,  to  the  distant  fields  repairs  ; 

And  when  the  plains  with  evening  dews  are  spread, 

The  milky  burthen  smokes  upon  her  head.”  Gay. 

A very  clever  production,  but  rather  too  even  in  tone. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortlcy  exhibited  nine  sixteen  by  four- 
teen portraits,  in  a manner  novel  amongst  professional 
photographers.  They  are  distinguished  by  massiveness 
and  richness  of  style.  These  were  awarded,  as  an  extra 
prize,  a first-class  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Hubbard  sent  some  very  clever  pictures,  of  which 
one,  “ Pensive  Thoughts,”  was  marked  with  the  award  of  a 
first  bronze  medal..  “Preparing  for  Dinner”  is  equally 
deserving  of  the  honour.  This  picture,  if  it  only  had 


natural  colour,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  interior 
by  an  old  Dutch  master,  so  well  is  the  idea  photographed. 

Mr.  Wardley,  of  Manchester,  sent  seven  very  fine  large 
landscapes  of  Conway  Castle  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
was  awarded  the  first  silver  medal  for  the  best  landscape. 
No.  501,  Chorley  Old  Hall,  and  Nos.  504  and  505,  Conway 
Castle,  are  particularly  fine  specimens. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  Penzance,  was  awarded  the  bronze 
medal  of  the  first  class  for  his  “ Land’s  End  Road,  near 
Penzance,”  but  which  might  have  been  more  worthily 
appended  to  “ Bleu  Bridge,”  a charming  and  brilliant  land- 
scape ; while  “ Kynance  Cove  and  the  Lizard  Head  ” was 
equally  effective  in  the  rendering  of  the  peculiar  cliffs, 
rocks,  and  sandy  beach  of  that  delightful  locality.  Among 
Mr.  Brooks's  collection  was  a print  of  the  “ Mulfra 
Quoit  or  Cromlech,”  near  Penzance,  showing  also  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  ; and  in  the  same  frame  was  the  nega- 
tive to  be  seen  by  reflected  light. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Warlich  exhibited  a very  excellent  painted 
enlargement  of  II.  R.  II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  the 
hanging  committee,  unmindful  of  Ilis  Royal  Highness 
being  the  vice-patron  of  the  Society,  hung  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  the  refuge  for  the  destitute. 

Among  the  other  exhibitors  showing  good  work  were 
Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Leach,  London ; E.  Cocking,  London  ; 
M.  Row,  Redruth ; Warwick  Brookes,  London ; E.  Eccles, 
Bury ; W.  H.  Dunstan,  Falmouth ; and  N.  Briggs, 
Leamington.  With  regard  to  the  latter  gentleman,  the 
judges  said  that  he  “is  again  an  exhibitor  of  some  very 
excellent  works,  but,  having  received  a medal  last  year,  i 
excluded  from  one  on  this  occasion  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society.”  A reference  to  the  printed  prospectus  for  the 
exhibition  will  show  this  to  be  an  error  on  their  part,  as 
that  rule,  although  applying  to  all  the  other  departments, 
was  especially  rescinded  as  regards  photographs.  Mr. 
Briggs’  collection  were  very  fine,  especially  one  of  a lady 
trying  with  a lump  of  sugar  to  entice  a bird  from  the  top 
of  its  cage. 

The  number  of  competitors  in  the  Amateur  Section  was 
limited  to  three,  of  whom  Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Dublin,  was 
awarded  the  second  class  silver  medal  for  his  Cat  Hole 
Waterfall,  Queen’s  County.  This  gentleman’s  pictures  are 
all  marked  with  great  delicacy  of  judgment,  and  good 
manipulation.  Mr.  II.  Cox,  Cadgurth,  Cornwall,  also  was 
awarded  a second-class  silver  medal  for  some  very  nice 
studies;  while  to  the  case  of  cartes-de-visite  of  Mr. 
Tregaskis,  of  Redruth,  a second  brorze  medal  was  given. 


ON  IIOTH1C  ACID. 

BY  DR.  T.  L.  PI11P30N,  F.C.S. 

(Abstract  of  a paper  “ On  some  new  substances  extracted  from  the 
Walnut  " read  at  the  British  Association .) 

When  the  thin  membrane  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel 
of  the  walnut  is  digested  with  alcohol  it  yields  to  this  liquid 
a new  substance,  uucitannin,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  a species 
of  tannin,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  mineral 
acids  for  a few  hours,  yields,  among  other  products,  another 
substance  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  rothic  acid,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  related  to  that  of  gallic  acid.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nucitanuin  is  boiled  for  some  eight  or 
nine  hours  with  a little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pale  yellow 
liquid  becomes  more  and  more  red,  and  finally  of  a tine 
reddish  purple,  like  Burgundy  wine.  On  cooling,  the  liquid 
deposits  tiie  new  substance,  rothic  acid,  together  with  some 
llogic  acid  and  gallic  acid,  which  can  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  whilst  the  filtrate  is  found  to  contain  gtucose  and 
gallic  acid. 

Rothic  acid  is  a reddish-brown  solution,  forming  insoluble 
salts;  with  lime,  lead  and  silver,  soluble  salts;  with  am- 
monia, potash  and  soda ; very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when 
dried  at  118°  C.  represented  by  the  formula  C28  II1-’  0M.  Its 
lead  salt  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Its  silver  salt  is  a fawn- 
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coloured  precipitate,  which  becomes  darker  ou  drying,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  verv  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 
Rothic  acid  only  differs  from  gallic  acid  by  a few  equiva 
lents  of  oxygen,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two 
formal®  : — 

C2sII,.,Ou=l  equivalent  of  rothic  acid. 

CwH1;O20=2  equivalents  of  gallic  acid. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  rothic  acid  is  reddish-brown, 
and  strikes  a green  colour  with  persalt  of  iron  ; when 
examined  in  the  spectroscope  it  gives  no  absorption  bands. 
It  is  a member  of  a somewhat  numerous  class  of  bodies  to 
which  belong  gallic  acid,  ellogic  acid,  rufigallic  acid,  and 
some  others.  The  composition  of  the  substance  called  nuci- 
tannin,  from  which  rothic  acid  is  derived,  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

While  occupied  with  the  above  investigation,  I found 
that  glucose  can  be  detected  in  a liquid  which  contains 
gallic  acid,  and  by  means  of  the  ordinary  solution  (nitrate 
of  copper  in  excess  of  potash),  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  does 
not  interfere  with  the  test,  for  when  treated  alone  a strong 
solution  of  gallic  acid  was  found  to  have  no  reducing  action 
upon  the  copper  solution.  Gallic  acid  may  be  put  in 
evidence,  in  presence  of  glucose  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
means  of  a persalt  of  iron.  A rather  characteristic  test  for 
gallic  acid  is  the  following: — If  the  liquid  contains  much 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  so 
as  to  leave  only  a small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  free  state  ; the  addition  of  a drop  of  percbloride  of  iron 
then  produces  a fine  dark  blue  colour;  if  a little  carbonate 
of  soda  is  afterwards  added,  in  the  solid  state,  just  sufficient 
to  completely  neutralize  the  remaining  free  acid,  the  liquid 
at  once  assumes  a blood  red  colour. 


PnOTOGRAT’IIIC  OBSERVATION  OF  TI1E  SOLAR 
ECLIPSE. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Morton  with  copies 
of  his  .account  of  the  observations  of  the  late  eclipse,  made 
by  the  party  under  his  charge  in  Iowa.  The  photographic 
operations  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  negatives  having  been  taken. 
Professor  Morton's  letter  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  to 
the  Inquirer,  gives  a very  graphic  account  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  from  it  we  shall  condense  some  extracts.  After 
describing  the  journey  of  the  party,  he  says  : — 

Our  own  division  consists  of  Messrs.  E.  I,.  Wilson,  II.  C. 
Clifford,  James  Crectner,  and  W.  V.  Ranger,  and  were  joined 
the  day  after  by  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  the  well  known  photogra- 
pher of  Chicago. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  with  his  apparatus  for  general 
“physical”  observations,  accompanied  us.  The  rest  of  the 
party,  with  the  Getiysburg  telescope,  then  continued  some  fifty 
miles  further  to  Ottumwa,  where  a station  had  been  fixed  for 
them.  This  last  division  consisted  of  Professor  C.  F.  Himes, 
Mr.  J.  Zentmayer,  Mr.  E.  Moelling,  Mr.  J.  C.  Browno,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Baker. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  were  joined  l>y  the  party  of  Pro- 
fessor Wattson,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  consisting  ot 
Professor  Watson,  Professor  J.  M.  Van  Vleek,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Professor  Merriman,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Hon.  J.  D.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Johnson.  These  gentle- 
men were  provided  with  telescopes  and  a spectroscope  for  astro- 
nomical observations.  After  consultation  and  an  inspection  of 
the  premises,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  “ fair 
grounds  ” just  outside  the  town  would  'be  the  location  best 
adapted  to  our  purposes.  Application  was  therefore  at  once 
made  through  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  A.  C.  Strawn,  to  the 
officers  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  for  permission  to  enter  upon 
and  occupy  these  premises,  and  this  request  was  most  kindly 
and  promptly  attended  to.  The  remainder  of  this  day  was 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  a photographic  dark  room  in  one 
of  the  buildings  on  the  “ fair  ground,”  and  in  the  removal  of 
the  larger  instruments  to  this  locality.  Not  a glimpse  of  the 
sun  was  seen  during  this  day. 

On  Fr:day  the  prospect  was  oqually  discouraging,  and  the 


spirits  of  our  party  were  metaphorically  damped,  as  were  their 
bodies  literally,  by  the  drizzling  rain  which  fell  throughout  the 
day.  There  wero  some  curious  incidents  which  occurred  in 
this  connection.  Standing  in  the  wash  room  of  my  hotel,  I 
heard  two  of  my  neighbours  discussing  the  weather.  One  says  : 
“Jim,  doyou  think  it  will  really  clear  up  to-morrow?”  To 
which  Jim  answered,  “You  bo  sure  them  fellers  knows;”  im- 
plying that  wo  must  bo  quite  certain  of  a clear  day,  since  we 
had  come  so  far  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  eclipse.  An 
ancient  inhabitant  rather  triumphed  over  us,  saying  that  it 
served  us  light,  for  trying  to  peer  into  the  works  of  Providence. 

When,  however,  Saturday,  notwithstanding  an  unfavourable 
wind,  dawned  clear  as  crystal,  our  worthy  friend  stood  true  to 
his  colours,  and  told  us  this  was  only  to  show  us  what  Provi- 
dence could  do,  and  that  we  would  be  fixed  oft'  before  aftor- 
noon.  Fortunately,  Providence  had  kinder  intentions,  and,  in 
answer  to  petitions  that,  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  at  least,  were 
hearty  and  sincere,  gave  us  such  an  opportunity  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  tin  Creator  rules  His  creation 
as  could  not  have  been  improved. 

All  day  long  wo  were  busy  at  our  preparations  and  prelimin- 
ary trials,  and  as  the  momentous  moment  approached,  felt  no 
small  anxiety,  though  the  beautiful  working  of  chemicals  and 
apparatus,  in  sun-pictures  which  we  kept  taking  from  time  to 
time  for  practice,  gavo  us  confidence.  At  last  Professor  Watson 
announced  that  the  first  contact  would  come  in  six  minutes, 
and  each  one  went  to  his  post.  Messrs.  Carbutt,  Clifford,  and 
Ranger  shut  themselves  in  the  dark  room  to  prep  ire  and 
develop  the  plates.  Mr.  Creemer  took  the  holders  with  prepared 
plate-,  fiom  a window  arranged  in  the  dark  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  handed  iliem  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  placed  them  in  the 
camera,  while  I kept  the  telescope  on  the  sun  by  inean3  of  the 
finder,  and  managed  the  exposing  slide  and  trigger.  One 
minute  of  the  contact  came,  and  a plate  was  inserted  ; with  one 
hand  I worked  the  handles  of  the  fine  motion  adjustment,  and, 
With  the  oilier  on  the  trigger,  was  ready  to  make  the  first  expo- 
sure at  the  instant  that  Professor  Watson,  by  raising  his  hand, 
should  announce  the  first  contact. 

It  was  a curious  illustration  of  human  faith,  as  well  as  human 
foresight  and  ability,  in  the  direction  of  accurate  calculation. 
There  shone  tho  sun.  amid  a sky  so  clearly  blue  that  it  seemed 
the  grossest  absurdity  to  suppose  any  dark  body  could  be 
within  a thousand  miles  ol  its  direction  ; and  yet,  there  we 
were,  all  waiting  for  the  instant  when  we  knew  a huge  black 
hall  would  roll  out  of  the  azure  space  across  this  clear  white 
disc.  The  moment  came,  at  three  hours,  fifty-three  minutes, 
eleven  seconds.  Professor  Watson's  hand  wont  up;  my  finger 
went  down  ; the  trigger  snapped ; the  exposing  slide,  with  its 
one-fortieth  inch  opening,  (lashed  across,  and  we  had  a picture 
of  the  jolly  sun,  with  tho  least  possibly  perceptihlo  der.t  in  tho 
side  of  his  face. 

Picture  after  picture  after  this  was  exposed  in  pretty  rapid 
succession,  including  four  plates  during  tho  2 5 2 of  totality. 
One  of  these  wo  lost  by  an  accident ; the  others  gavo  us  strong 
impressions  of  tho  “ solar  flames,”  though,  for  want  of  clock- 
work, tho  definition  is  not  good,  it  being  impossible  to  give  the 
telescope  the  proper  motion  by  hau  l.  Tho  pictures  obtained 
by  the  othor  instruments  of  our  party  at  Ottumwa  and  Burling- 
ton will,  however,  supply  all  tho  information  nee  led  in  this 
direction,  and  these,  which  are  fully  as  good  as  I hoped  for, 
will  be  of  great  value,  as  showing  how  much  may  be  done  with 
even  a small  instrument,  on  future  occasions,  if  it  has  a clock- 
work movement,  and  will  he  of  great  use  in  showing  the  effect  of 
short  exposures  during  totality. 

1 had  little  chance,  as  may  be  imagined,  between  the  work- 
ing of  tangent  screws  and  making  exposures,  to  see  the  total 
eclipse.  I got  a glanco  or  two  over  my  shoulder,  and  was 
rather  disappointed.  The  corona  was  seemingly  of  a red 
colour,  atul  only  formed  a narrow  fringo  of  rays  about  tho 
moon — no  far-reaching  brushes  of  light,  such  as  are  shown  in 
many  drawings  taken  on  previous  occasions.  As  regards  the 
moral,  or  rather  mental,  impression,  it  seemed  to  mo  like  a great 
experiment,  in  which  I was  concerned,  atul  had  hard  work  to 
keep  up  to  time.  This  was,  however,  from  my  peculiar  posi- 
tion, which  prevented  me  from  giving  my  attention  fully  to 
anything  but  my  work. 

After  tho  totality,  wo  continued  to  expose  plates  as  before, 
uutil  the  end  ot  the  eclipse,  and  made  in  all  about  forty  good 
negatives. 

From  tho  division  of  our  party  at  Ottumwa  I hear  that 
thirty-four  good  negatives  wore  taken,  including  four  Turing 
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the  total  phase  ; and  from  Burlington,  that  forty-two  were 
obtained,  including  six  during  totality.  We  have  thus,  as  the 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  party,  an  aggregate  of  ono  hundred 
and  sixteen  good  negatives,  including  ten  of  the  total  phase, 
with  three  inferior  but  valuable  ones  of  the  same  period. 


MR.  ROBINSON  AND  II IS  METHOD  OF 
WORKING. 

Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Philadelphia  Photographer , 
is  in  the  habit,  as  our  readers  know,  of  publishing  with  each 
monthly  number  an  example  of  the  work  of  some  dis- 
tinguished photographer.  With  the  last  number  a print  by 
Mr.  Robinson  was  issued,  and  an  article  on  the  artist  and 
his  mode  of  working  was  given  in  the  same  number.  As  it 
contains  much  that  may  interest  our  readers,  we  append 
some  condensed  extracts,  in  which  the  writer  presents  M r 
Robinson  “ as  a special  representative  of  a distinct  phase  of 
photography.” 

“Mr.  Robinson,”  he  observes,  “stands  almost  alone,! 
especially  in  the  old  world,  as  being  at  once  the  champion 
and  the  practical  exponent  of  the  art-claims  of  photography. 
Of  course,  there  are  few,  who  are  familiar  with  the  art  and 
its  capabilities,  who  do  not  assert  the  claims  of  photography 
to  a position  in  the  sacred  sisterhood  of  the  art ; but  Mr.  | 
Robinson’s  vindications  of  the  pictorial  power  cf  the  art 
have  chiefly  taken  a practical  form;  he  has  produced 
pictures  : not  simply  landscapes,  not  simply  portraits,  not 
simply  ligures  or  groups  pictorially  treated,  but,  aiming  to 
meet  the  painter  on  his  own  ground,  he  has  selected  and 
combined  the  materials  presented  by  nature,  so  as  to  exercise 
something  of  the  creative  power  in  producing  a pictorial 
composition  which  should  tell  its  story  without  need  for 
explanations. 

“ After  commencing  life  as  an  art  student  and  painter, 
and  many  years  ago  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Robinson  became  fascinated  with  photography,  and  a dozen 
years  ago  devoted  himself  to  its  professional  practice.  He 
has  steadily,  during  that  time,  in  the  midst  of  very  successful 
and  exacting  practice  as  a portraitist,  undertaken  to  produce 
at  least  one  composition  every  year,  which  he  could  put  for- 
ward as  a vindication  of  the  art  capacity  of  photography. 
His  position  has  been,  that  what  are  termed  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  &c\,  are  but  the  vehicles  through 
which  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  finds  expression,  and 
that  all  these  vehicles  or  media  are,  in  their  degree,  plastic 
to  such  an  end.  In  this  sense  he  claims  for  photography  a 
position  as  a medium  for  art  expression  as  undoubted  as 
that  of  painting — more  limited  in  range,  most  undoubtedly, 
and  less  plastic  in  character,  but  precious  for  its  truth  and 
the  minute  beauty  of  its  detail. 

“ This  idea  of  producing,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  some 
picture  for  the  credit  of  art,  giving  it  the  devotiouof  months 
of  thought  and  much  labour,  without  any  view  to  publica- 
tion or  profit,  is  one  worth  attention,  and  one  which,  exten- 
sively put  into  practice,  could  not  fail  to  advance  the  art. 
The  full  development  of  the  pictorial  powers  of  an  art  like 
photography  must  always  be  the  work  of  enthusiasts.  Much 
must  be  done  without  hope  of  immediate  profit,  if  of  profit 
at  all.  Let  us  take  an  example  in  one  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
pictures,  ‘ Bringing  Home  the  May,’  produced  in  1862.  It 
is  a large  oblong  picture,  forty  inches  long  by  sixteen  inches 
deep,  and  was  printed  from  nine  negatives.  It  represents  a 
scene  common  to  English  rustic  life,  when  in  the  early 
spring  morning  a troop  of  happy  girls  have  gone  to  the 
woods  to  gather  the  fragrant  wealth  of  hawthorne  blossoms 
for  the  May-day  festival.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  in 
passing,  that  Mr.  Robinson  carefully  eschews  the  attempt 
to  produce  imaginative  pictures  or  historical  subjects  by 
photography;  he  does  not  attempt  to  illustrate  ‘Footsteps 
of  Angels,’ 1 Joan  of  Arc,’ or  other  similar  subjects,  which 
must  be  entiiely  dependent  on  the  imaginative  or  creative 
power  of  the  artist,  and  of  which  any  dressed-up  model  must 


be  but  an  imperfect  presentment.  Any  combination  which 
is  possible  in  this  day,  and  which,  as  having  an  actual 
existence,  might  possibly  be  brought  before  the  camera,  he 
regards  as  legitimate  subject  for  the  photographic  art ; and 
however  far  apart  the  elements  of  the  combination  may  be, 
he  is  willing  to  gather  the  parts  separately  wherever  he  can 
find  them,  and  then  join  them  in  printing,  so  that  they 
shall  do  no  violence  to  nature  and  truth,  and  yet  be  satis- 
factory as  pictorial  art. 

“The  mode  of  going  about  the  production  of  a composi- 
tion of  this  kind  is  very  systematic.  The  conception  once 
formed,  a complete  sketch  of  the  subject  is  drawn,  the  com- 
position of  lines  and  the  balance  of  light  and  shade  being 
carefully  studied.  The  general  effect  of  the  picture  being 
decided,  the  next  question  is,  how  many  negatives  will  be 
necessary  to  produce,  and  how  the  subject  may  be  most 
suitably  divided,  or  what  parts  can  be  secured  in  ono  nega- 
tive without  sacrifice.  Then,  the  landscape  scenes  which 
form  the  background,  whether  wood  or  water,  mountain  or 
plain,  have  to  be  sought  and  photographed  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year,  in  the  proper  hour  of  the  day,  and  from 
a point  to  secure  the  right  lighting.  The  figures  and  other 
accessories  have  then  to  be  secured  in  the  open  air  or  studio, 
in  sunlight  or  shadow,  but  all  in  duo  harmonious  keeping. 
Each  negative  of  the  series  must  be  secured  with  printing 
powers  suited,  by  its  force  or  delicacy,  to  its  place  in  the 
picture.  Then  the  mechanical  details  of  perfect  or  unseen 
junction,  or  relative  force,  &c.,  require  attention.  The 
printing  of  ‘ Bringing  Home  the  May  ’ required  nearly 
eight  days.  The  cost  of  producing  each  individual  print,  it 
is  probable,  would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  the  publication 
or  general  circulation  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  only  with  a 
view  to  illustrating  the  capacity  of  the  art,  and  as  a general 
exercise  and  development  of  art-powers,  that  photographers 
could  be  expected  to  engage  on  such  works;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  such  efforts  tend  to  raise  the  art,  both 
in  fact  and  in  public  estimation." 

A long  description  of  this  picture,  extracted  from  a criti- 
cism in  the  News,  follows,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
here.  The  writer  proceeds  : — 

“ As  a portraitist  Mr.  Robinson  takes  high  rank,  and 
has  attained  a rare  degree  of  commercial  success.  His  ope- 
rations are  simple  and  certain,  everything  like  complexity 
being  carefully  eschewed.  He  has  great  faith  in  the  artistic 
photographer’s  command  over  pictorial  effect  in  the  ope- 
ration of  developing  and  managing  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  solution  materially  to  modify  the  light  and 
shade  in  the  picture.” 

An  extract  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  article  on  development 
in  our  last  Year-Book  follows,  and  the  article  concludes 
with  some  remarks  on  the  pictures  at  the  recent  American 
exhibition. 

“ Those  who  were  privileged  to  see  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Robinson  at  the  late  exhibition  will  not  soon  forget 
them.  They  were  so  widely  different  from  anything  we 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  here  that  they  attracted  the  great- 
est attention,  and  most  deservedly  so.” 


Co'mspom&eace. 

THE  ALKALINE  GELATINE  PROCESS,  AND 
B ROMO-IODIZED  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

SrR, — I sec  that  Mr.  Sutton  has  brought  out  another  of 
his  periodical  novelties  which  are  to  revolutionize  photo- 
graphy. Whether  the  alkaline  method  proposed  will  be  on 
a par  with  many  of  his  former  projects,  or  whether  it  will 
add  something  practically  useful  to  the  art,  can  only  be 
settled  by  experience.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  no  harm 
can  come  from  intelligent  experiment  and  discussion  in 
neglected  directions,  and,  by  promoting  such  experiment  and 
directing  attention  to  something  beyond  the  ordinary  groove 
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in  which  photographers  are  apt  to  stick,  I think  that  Mr. 
Sutton  does  service  to  the  art. 

But  no  man  does  such  good  service  as  he  ought  to  do  by 
being  careless  or  uncandid  in  relation  to  his  indebtedness  to 
others.  Referring  to  Mr.  Bartholomew's  alkaline  gelatine 
process,  which  is  in  so  many  respects  identical  with  that  just 
proposed,  Mr.  Sutton  says: — •“  I never  heard  of  Mr  Bartho- 
lomew’s process  before  to  the  best  of  tny  recollection  Now  1 
shall  show  that  he  is  either  strangely  uncandid,  or  that  his 
roc  Election-  is  so  bad  as  to  deprive  his  word  of  all  authority. 
In  his  own  pages — Photographic  Notes.  Feb.  1st,  1802  - he 
pabi  hed  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  process  with  gelatin:  and  car- 
bonate of  sola,  extracting  it  from  the  Photographic  News 
of  a few  weeks  previous.  But  this  was  not  all.  1 u A leader 
in  til!  sime  number  of  the  Notes  he  commented  on  Mr. 
Bartholomew’s  process.  In  an  article  on  his  pet  project  of 
that  day — a rapid  dry  process — in  which  he  stated  his  con- 
vict on  that  the  principle  upon  which  rapility  in  dry 
pla'e;  was  based  was  the  retention  by  tk ; til  in  of  a littl- 
fre ■ nitrate  of  silver,  lie  said: — “Our  expaflments  do  not 
perm't  us  to  bt t eve  in  the  possibility  of  employing  any  other 
principle  in  the  production  of  a rapid  dry  plate,  and  we 
cannot  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  bg  Mr.  Eartholom  w in 
a communication  which  we  have  copied  from  the  News  into 
the  present  number , or  encourage  our  readers  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  obtain  any  good  result  in  that  way."  The  italics 
are  mine.  That  his  opinion  should  change  or  advance,  and 
that  he  should  now  advocate  som  thing  which  the  News 
published  seven  years  ago,  and  in  which  he  did  not  believe 
then  as  even  possible,  is  not  matt  r for  much  comment ; but 
it  is  too  had  that,  after  publishing  it  and  commenting  on  it 
himself,  he  should,  in  introducing  it  as  a novelty,  declare  that 
he  never  heard  of  it  before  “ to  the  best  of  his  recollection.-’ 

There  is  another  point  in  which  Mr.  Sutton’s  memory 
appears  equally  at  fault.  He  has  asserted  more  than  once 
lately  that  he  iirst  suggested  the  wet  collodion  method  now 
i:i  use — that  is,  the  use  of  bromo-iodized  coll  > lion,  hath  with 
nitiic  acid,  and  iron  development.  Anything  more  pre- 
posterously untrue  could  scarcely  be  imagined  ; and  it  is  a 
little  too  bad,  and  very  unfair  to  such  as  yourself,  Mr. 
Editor,  who  fought  the  battle  of  bromo  iodized  collodion 
steadfastly  against  considerable  odds,  that  one  of  the  most 
persistent  opponents  of  the  p.eseut  method  of  working 
should,  now,  when  the  excellence  of  the  process  is  universally 
recognized,  coolly  claim  the  credit  of  introducing  it.  Mr. 
Sutton's  claim  is  based,  I suppose,  upon  an  article  in  his 
Notes  in  December,  1838,  in  which  lie  admitted  that  a 
broini  le  when  added  to  collodion  was  an  accelerator  under 
certain  circumstances.  He  there  describes  a proc:ss,  very 
like  the  ordinary  positive  process,  for  producing  rapid  collo- 
dion positives  with  broino-iodized  collodion  and  iron 
development,  and  he  adds,  11  the  attempt  to  intensify  a thin 
metallic  film  of  this  kind  [thekiud  produced  by  the  metho  1 
described]  with  a mixture  of  developer  and  nitrate  of  silver 
altogether  fails.”  It  will  be  clear  to  any  one  that  such  a 
description  did  not  tend  to  popularize  a process,  if  even  it 
were  new,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  also  that  such  remarks 
have  no  relevancy  to  the  process  in  use;  but  it  is  also  true 
as  old  photographers  know,  that  there  was  nothing  very  new 
in  the  mode  described  at  the  time,  and  that  it  did  not 
•-.itiate  anything  new  in  practice.  Bromo-iodized  collodion, 
balk  with  nitric  acid,  and  iron  development  had  been  recom- 
mended years  before  often  enough.  Just  fourteen  months 
before,  a capital  formula  for  bromo  iodized  collodion  with 
iron  development  was  published  in  the  Society’s  Journal, 
which  I used  successfully,  both  for  positives  and  negatives, 
for  more  than  twelve  months  before  Mr.  Sutton’s 
publication. 

But  apart  from  this,  Mr.  Sutton  continued  for  years  after 
practical  men  had  abandoned  it  to  advocate  the  use  ol 
simply  iodized  collodion  with  pyro  development.  Not  many 
years  ago  he  devoted  some  articles  chiefly  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  bromide  in  collodion  as  being  a retarder,  a “ drag  on 
iodide,”  and  at  best  a “ partial  remedy  for  had  chemicals,” 


and  he  th  -n  recommended  portraitists  to  “go  back  to  the 
old  pyrogallic  developer  with  simply  iolized  collodion,” 
and  ■“  give  up  the  use  of  bromide  and  iron  developer.”  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  was  done  honestly  enough,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  now  to  discuss  its  wisdom  ; but  for  a 
writer  who  very  staunchly  ad vocited  this  course  for  years 
to  begin  to  fancy  that  he  originated  the  very  method  he 
spent  so  much  energy  in  cju  lemniiig  is  too  much  of  a 
goo  l thing,  even  if  it  be  the  result  of  a lively  imagination 
and  a bad  memory. 

As  I have  given  references  an  1 authorities  for  my  state- 
m-nts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  substantiate  them  further  by 
adding  my  name,  and  as  I hive  seen  the  vindictiveness 
with  which  some  men  have  been  personally  attacked  who 
have  ventured  to  think  less  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  some  of  his 
friends  than  they  think  of  themselves,  and  as  I am  not 
anxious  to  incur  the  annoyance  of  such  attacks,  T simply 
sign  myself,  yours,  A Very  Or.n  Photogripukr. 


KEEPING  TANNIN  PLATES  AFTER  EXPOSURE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  great  drawback  to  the  tannin  and  tannin 
and  malt  processes  has  hitherto  been  that  the  plates  would 
not  keep  well  after  exposure,  and  consequently  were  not 
suited  to  travellers,  as  it  was  beyond  a joke  to  have  to 
develop  half  a dozen  pictures  in  your  bedroo  n after  a hard 
day’s  work,  with  the  chance  of  having  to  pay  for  damage 
done  to  ttie  furniture  by  nit.  silver  stains. 

I am  now  in  a position  to  speak  positively  as  regards  my 
success  in  obviating  this  difficulty.  It  occurred  to  me, 
some  twelvemonths  since,  tint  in  all  probability  plates 
partially  devel  >ped  with  pyro  and  bicarb,  soda  only 
would,  after  washing  and  drying,  be  capable  of  intensify- 
ing at  a future  tim I named  this  t>  a friend,  who  pro- 
mised to  try  the  experiment;  but,  although  an  excellent 
photographer,  his  report  was  unsatisfactory.  I therefore 
let  the  matter  drop,  but  about  a month  since  determined 
on  trying  my  hand,  when,  much  to  my  delight,  I found  no 
difficulty  whatever.  1 have  intensified  ten,  twelve,  and  four 
teen  days,  after  using  the  alkaline  development  only,  with 
the  most  perfect  success,  and  I see  no  reason  why  plates 
kept  from  the  light  for  month;  may  not  turn  out  satis- 
factorily. The  chemicals  to  be  used  cn  route  are  simply 
dry  pyro  and  carb.  soda.  You  have  only  to  flood  the  plate 
with  water,  and  then  with  about  as  much  pyro  as  will  lay 
on  a silver  penny,  and  about  half  that  quantity  of  carb. 
soda  dissolved  in  one  ounce  water.  This  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a plate  eight  by  five.  When  the  image  appears,  wash, 
dry.  ail  1 place  in  plate-box.  Half-a-dozen  pictures  may  be 
easily  developed  in  a quarter  of  ail  hour,  and  no  nitrate  of 
silver  nor  other  staining  abomination  necessary. 

It  appears  strange  that  this  method  should  not  have  been 
previously  tried  ; or,  if  tried,  published.  1 feel  sure  that  1 
shall  receive  the  thanks  of  very  many  photogi  aplTers  for 
making  it  known  as  a means  of  simplifying  the  most  simple 
of  all  simple  processes. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Cheltenham.  31st  August,  I860.  Batnham  Jones. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION  AT 
WESTWARD  IIO! 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  the  award  of  the  judges  in  the 
matter  of  the  photographic  competition  for  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Directors  o»  the  Westward  Ho!  Hotel.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Coke,  of  Newton  Abbey,  was  named  the  winner:  the 
others  commended.  As  it  is  just  now  the  height  of  our 
season,  when  every  professional  photographer  is  or  ought  to 
be  busy,  the  small  number  of  competitors  (only  three)  is  not 
to  he  wondered  at. 

Should  there  be  yet  any  brother  of  the  camera  meditating 
as  to  what  direction  his  tour  shall  be,  I can,  from  experi- 
ence, say  that  for  coast  scenery  the  beautiful  county  of 
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Devon  can  hardly  be  equalled,  and  not  surpassed.  The 
improved  means  of  land  transit  and  the  daily  aquatic  ex- 
cursions by  steamer  give  the  artistic  and  photographic 
tourist  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  exploring  all 
the  most  interesting  localities  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner  and  the  greatest  safety.  Allow  me  also  to  say  that 
I shall  be  at  all  times  pleased  to  give  any  information  or 
advice  as  to  route  to  any  who  may  be  strangers  to  this  part 
of  the  world.  James  Martin. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


A NEW  DEVELOPER  FOR  IIOT  CLIMATES. 

Sir, — I send  you  herewith  a new  developer,  which  I 
have  used  for  more  than  a year,  and  for  about  six  months 
exclusively.  It  can  be  modified  in  many  ways,  but  I send 
you  the  formula  I consider  best,  and  which  I have  used 
during  the  past  six  months,  and,  during  a month,  travel- 
ling under  all  possible  circumstances.  The  formula  below 
is  what  I use  in  a temperature  of  90°  to  112°  Fall.,  and 
the  modification  required  for  a cold  climate  will  have  to  be 
ascertained  by  those  who  wish  to  use  it. 

No.  1. — Make  the  following  stock  solution : — Put  a wine- 
glassful  of  zinc  pieces  into  a bottle  of  about  15-ounces 
capacity  ; pour  <j  ounces  of  water  into  it,  and  then  add 
11  ounces  sulphuric  acid.  After  some  hours  the  solution 
probably  looks  milky,  as  more  zinc  is  dissolved  than  the 
water  will  hold  in  solution.  Add  5 ounces  more  water, 
and  let  it  stand  (loosely  covered)  at  least  three  days. 
Shake  occasionally.  Let  the  zinc  be  in  excess.  The  acid 
should  be  exhausted  as  much  as  possible,  which  takes 
about  three  or  more  days.  Take  the  above  zinc  solution, 
immerse  a ••silver  meter,”  and  add  water  until  the  solution 
shows  about  90°. 

No.  2. — Make  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  water, 
and  (for  the  sake  of  illustration)  take  15  ounces  water, 
and  add  to  each  ounce  15  grains  iron.  Shake  till 
dissolved. 

No.  3. — Put  half  an  ounce  of  the  zinc  solution  (showing 
about  90°  with  the  siver  meter)  into  a measure  holding 
about  two  ounces.  Add  to  it  drop  after  drop,  strong  liquid 
ammonia.  Keep  stirring  with  a glass  rod,  adding  ammo- 
nia until  all  the  zinc  is  thrown  down,  or  rather  converted 
into  a stiff  opal  white  jelly  ; but  do  not  add  too  much 
ammonia,  as  it  dissolves  the  zinc  again,  and  forms  a clear 
solution.  Add  to  this  jelly  about  one  ounce  of  water,  and 
drop  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  all  the  zinc  is 
dissolved  again.  This  point  being  reached,  add  it  to  the  iron 
solution,  and  the  developer  is  finished.  Add  alcohol  as 
required  by  the  bath  to  make  it  How  well,’  but  the  less 
added  the  better;  therefore  let  there  be  no  more  than  is 
actually  wanted. 

The  result  can  of  course  be  obtained  in  different  ways, 
but  the  above  mode  is  the  one  I use,  as  nothing  else  is 
wanted  than  what  is  in  every  studio. 

Precautions. — Do  not  add  more  ammonia  than  is  required 
to  throw  all  the  zinc  down  ; if  too  much  is  added,  the 
developer  will  not  keep  well,  and  will  have  a tendency  to 
turn  mouldy  on  the  plate.  Do  not  .add  too  much  nitric 
acid  ; add  no  more  than  is  required  to  dissolve  all  the  zinc, 
or  your  deposit  on  the  plate  will  be  very  metallic,  and  the 
exposure  will  be  longer.  If  all  is  right,  the  developer  will 
keep  for  weeks  of  an  apple  green  colour.  I have  seen  no 
change  in  a sample  kept  for  two  months  in  the  hottest 
weather  for  trial.  But  if  there  is  a mistake  made,  nr  the 
.dcohol  used  be  impure,  a rusty-looking  deposit  will  be 
thrown  down  in  a few  days,  which  is  not  desirable. 

Development  is  rather  quick,  fog  cannot  be  produced, 
and  no  intensifying  whatever  is  needed,  if  all  is  in  good  con- 
dition. Silver  can,  however,  be  added  to  it  for  intensifying 
either  the  whole  plate  or  isolated  portions.  Stains,  smears, 


fog.  and  other  irregularities  do  not  stick  to  this  developer  ; 
and  its  greatest  merit  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  gives  light 
and  shade,  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  original,  to  greater 
perfection  and  much  easier  than  with  any  other  developer. 

Each  worker  must  modify  it  to  suit  the  condition  under 
which  he  is  working.  It  is  no  remedy  for  bad  bath,  bad 
light,  bad  collodion,  nor  dirty  plates. 

Let  it  be  put  to  trial,  and  the  results  reported.  I have 
freely  received,  and  give  this  freely.  More  in  my  next. — 
1 remain,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Eastern  Correspondent. 


&alk  in  tbf  Stubia. 


Photographs  of  Persons  “Wanted." — The  Atheneeum 
says,  a curious  illustration  of  the  uses  to  which  advertising  may 
be  put  occurs  in  a morning  journal,  which  announces  a reward 
to  be  paid  to  “ photographers  and  others  ” for  the  carte-de-visite 
of  a certain  person,  who,  it  would  soem,  is  “ wanted.” 

Indecent  Books  and  Photographs. — Tho  prisoners  re- 
cently charged  with  vending  indecent  books  and  photographs 
in  Holywell  Street,  as  recorded  in  our  last,  were  again  charged 
on  remand  on  Tuesday,  and  committed  for  trial. 

Photographs  of  Boats’  Crews.—  We  have  been  favoured 
by  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  Bart , with  some  portrait  groups  of  tho 
crews  ot  the  Oxford  and  Harvard  boats,  engaged  in  tho  recent 
race.  The  grouping  is  easy,  simple,  and  natural,  and  tho 
photography  very  good.  T hey  form  pleasing  and  interesting 
groups,  better  than  the  average  of  such  pictures,  which  aro 
often  taken  under  difficulties,  aud  show  this  in  result. 

Swindling  a Photographer. — The  solicitor  for  the  assig- 
nees of  a bankrupt  at  Newcastle-on-Tyno,  after  describing  bis 
extravagance  in  ordering  a recklessly  expensive  wedding  and 
wedding  breakfast  for  bis  daughter  a week  before  filing  his 
petition,  described  the  crowning  piece  of  fraud  as  consisting  in 
cheating  a photographer.  He  said : — “ A piece  of  more  delibe- 
rate and  downright  swindling  never  was  perpetrated  than  that 
which  the  bankrupt  had  been  guilty  of.  On  the  3rd  June  this 
breakfast  was  consumed,  and  on  the  10th  the  bankrupt  filed 
his  petition  in  this  court.  The  bankrupt,  however,  not  content, 
must  have  another  victim.  While  the  guests  were  all  as- 
sembled, the  aid  of  the  photographer  was  called  in.  and  for  the 
photograph  of  the  wedding  group  a bill  of  £3  was  filed. 
Ho  was  only  sorry  that  he  had  not  one  of  the  photographs,  so 
that  he  might  have  put  it  in.” 

Influence  of  the  Intensity  of  Coloured  Light  on  the 
Quantity  of  Gas  Set  Free  by  Plants. — M.  Prilleux  says,  in 
Cosmos,  it  is  well  known  that,  under  the  iufluence  ot  direct 
sunlight,  the  green-coloured  parts  of  plants  decompose  car- 
bonic acid.  In  order  to  learn  the  effect  of  rays  of  light  of  equal 
intensity,  the  author  has  applied  coloured  solutions  which  could 
be  rendered  more  or  less  deep-coloured  by  adding  thereto  dye- 
stuffs, while  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  photometrically 
measured.  In  tho  midst  of  these  coloured  aqueous  solutions, 
brauches  of  aquatic  plants  wero  placed  in  large  glasses  filled 
with  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Tho  undermentioned 
figures  denote  the  activity  of  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  lor 
two  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  thus  exposed  during  ono  minute  of 
time.  No.  1 refers  to  the  Potamogeton  perfoliatus.  Nos.  2 aud 
3 to  Eleodea  canadensis. 


White  light  ... 

...  64-75  .. 

. 74-5  .. 

. 51-36 

Blue  light 

...  50-00  .. 

,.  58-8  .. 

..  62-92 

Orange  light  ... 

...  55-30  ., 

..  67-0  .. 

..  3800 

There  may,  therefore,  be  deduced  from  these  experiments  that 
the  differently  coloured  lights  do  also  act  differently  upon  the 
green  parts  of  plants,  and  call  forth  an  equal  disengagement  of 
oxygen,  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  remains  the  same,  and, 
consequently,  all  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  cause  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants. — Chemical  News. 

Researches  on  the  Illumination  of  Liquids  by  Means 
of  a Beam  of  Neutral  or  Polarized  Light. — M.  Lallemand, 
in  Les  Mondes,  describes  minutely  in  this  paper  a series  of 
minute  optical  experiments  with  liquids  suitably  held  in  tubes. 
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When  a beam  of  suuliglit  is  made  to  illuminate  different 
liquids,  there  are  observed  various  phenomena  dependent  upon 
the  substance  employed,  or  under  observation,  in  this  aspect 
liquids  are  divided  into  three  categories — (1)  some  do  not  pos- 
sess any  perceptible  fluorescence,  and  are  devoid  of  rotatory 
power  ; (2)  they  possess  more  or  less  fluorcsconce,  and,  akin  to 
the  first,  are  devoid  of  all  rotatory  power  ; (:i)  these  fluids  have 
rotatory  power,  and  exhibit,  in  addition  thereto,  often  a very 
strong  fluorescence.  To  the  first  class  belong,  among  other 
liquids,  water,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  liquid  am- 
monia. Samples  of  the  second  class— solutions  in  pure  water 
of  salts  of  quinine,  also  esculine,  ami.  among  pure  liquids,  per- 
fectly chemically  pure  sulphide  of  carbon.  Third  class--a  con- 
centrated solution  of  pure  cane-sugar  may  serve  as  examples.— 
Chemical  News. 

Substitute  fob  Copper  int  t:ie  Daniel’s  Bat  tery.— Few 
persons,  says  an  American  paper  ( Telegraph ),  in  experimenting 
upon  voltaic  combinations,  ever  consider  economy  in  their  con- 
struction, and  experiments  which  tend  to  cheapen  their  first  cost 
should  be  made  public.  An  expensive  part  of  the  Daniel’s 
battery  is  the  copper  plate,  the  cost  of  which  can  be  reduced 
two-thirds  in  the  following  manner : — Procure  sheets  of  the 
ordinary  sheet  tin  of  commerce,  brighten  and  plunge  into  a 
very  weak  copper  plating  solution  in  connection  with  a voltaic 
battery  of  very  low  quantity.  In  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  a 
tenacious  film  of  copper  will  have  been  deposited  upon  the  tin, 
and  the  plato  can  then  be  bent  in  shape  suitable  for  a Daniel’s 
battery. 



domsgoubtuts. 


Novus. — The  sole  purpose  of  washing  residues  is  to  free  them  from 
soluble  matter,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  allow  wator  to 
pass  through  the  mass.  Where  a large  quantity  is  to  be  washed, 
it  is  well  to  place  it  on  a strong  filter  in  a funnel,  and  place  under 
a stream  from  a tap  for  a while.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to 
support  the  filter  by  a cloth,  to  prevent  it  bursting  and  wasting 
part  of  the  residue.  2.  Autumnal  light  is  generally  much  less 
actinic  than  the  light  of  eaily  summer  and  spring.  The  difference 
in  your  exposures  may  be  due  to  that.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
plan  whereby  you  can  decrease  the  exposures  except  by  using  a 
stronger  developer.  3.  Mr.  Robinson’s  book  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days.  4.  We  are  uncertain  ; it  would  require  consideration. 
5.  In  working  with  washed  wet  films,  the  use  of  a ripe  collodion 
appears  to  be  necessary.  With  a new  collodion  fog  is  sometimes 
found  to  ensue. 

J.  C.  S. — The  formula  for  albumen  dry  plates  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  repetition  in  this  column.  You  will  find  it  given 
on  p.  265  of  our  Fifth  Volume,  the  number  for  J une  7th,  1861.  But 
of  course  there  are  various  other  modes  of  producing  trans- 
parencies, some  of  which  are  easier  than  the  albumen  process, 
although,  porhaps,  no  method  of  silver  printing  gives  equally  rich 
black  tones. 

J.  T.,  J UN. — The  card  group  you  enclose  has  many  good  qualities. 
The  lady  having  moved  a little  is  the  chief  fault.  We  should 
prefer  it  printed  and  toned  a little  warmer. 

Photo-Velocipedestrian. — Our  correspondent  must  excuse  the 
excision  of  a quarter  of  a hundred  letters  from  his  itoin  dc  plume ; 
it  is  now  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  description  of  the  diameter 
of  the  lenses  of  any  combination  is  of  but  little  service  in  enabling 
us  to  gay  what  work  it  is  tit  lor,  or  how  it  is  likely  to  do  the  work. 
The  probability  is  tint  the  second  Ions  described  is  a lialf-plate 
lens,  but  we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  The  best  indication  of  the 
size  of  plate  for  which  a lens  is  intended  is  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
We  may  say,  in  rough  terms,  that  a portrait  lens  will  generally 
cover  a plate  whose  longest  diameter  is  equal  to  about  three-quar- 
ters of  tlie  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Thus,  a quarter-plate  lens  of 
six  inches  focus  will  cover  a plate  four  and  a-quartcr  by  three  and 
a-quartcr  inches.  2.  If  your  chemicals  are  in  order,  and  the  ex- 
posure be  long  enough,  the  image  will  certainly  come  out  on  apply- 
ing the  developer.  Possibly  the  plate  fogs,  aud  then  the  image, 
instead  of  coming  out,  will  appear  buried  in  a general  mist.  This 
may  be  duo  to  a bath  not  in  good  order,  or  to  too  little  acid  in  the 
developer,  or  to  diffused  light  reaching  the  plate,  or  to  the  use  of 
newly-mixed  collodion,  or  other  causes.  3.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  always  a dangerous  fixing  agent,  and  will  readily  dissolve  the 
image  if  it  remain  long  on  the  film.  It  is  better  to  use  hyposul- 
phite of  soda ; but  if  you  porsist  in  using  cyanide,  try  it  a little 
weaker,  and  be  careful  to  wash  the  plate  as  soon  as  possible  after 
fixation.  If  the  plate  be  only  imperfectly  developed,  the  cyanide 
will  the  more  readily  dissolve  the  image. 


S.  J.  B. — The  chief  fault  in  the  portraits  forwarded  is  in  tho 
lighting.  You  have  too  much  front  light,  and  this,  with  a 
delicate,  soft-featured  face,  with  very  light  eyes,  gives  the  flat 
effect  of  which  you  Complain.  All  the  pictures  are  very  fully  ex- 
posed : with  such  a lighting  as  you  are  employing  a little  shorter 
exposure  might  bo  an  advantage.  If  you  describe  exactly  the 
character  of  your  studio,  the  amount  of  glass,  si/.e  of  panes,  and 
general  proportions,  we  may  possibly  he  able  to  help  you  regarding 
the  question  of  exposure. 

Arte  ft  Lahore. — Imperfection  in  the  albuminized  paper  is  the 
most  likely  cause  for  the  defect  in  the  print  forwarded.  Sometimes 
weakness  in  the  silver  bath,  or  the  floating  of  several  sheets,  with- 
out shaking  up  of  the  solution  to  preserve  the  equality  of  density 
throughout  the  whole  quantity  in  the  dish,  will  cause  such  spots. 
If  many  sheets  of  paper  arc  floated  on  a solution  in  succession 
without  disturbing  it,  the  upper  layer,  having  the  silver  abstracted, 
becomes  weaker  than  the  lower  layers  of  water,  and  a general 
agitation  is  necessary  to  restore  the'  balance.  This  may  possibly 
account  for  the  spots,  but  we  fear  it  is  in  the  paper.  Wo  have 
known  similar  spots  arise  from  paper  having  become  damp  or 
spotted  with  wet. 

Letter-Press. — There  is  no  need  for  any  kind  of  registration  to 
enable  you  to  conduct  the  business  of  a printer.  It  is  necessary,  as 
a rule,  that  your  imprint — that  is,  a statement  of  your  name  and 
address — should  be  on  every  document  that  you  print. 

A Collodion  Maker. — The  formula  to  which  you  refer,  as  appear- 
ing in  our  issue  for  July  10th,  is  that,  we  presume,  of  Professor 
Towlcr.  The  fact  that  it  is  too  thick  is  due  to  the  unsuitable 
quality  of  the  pyroxyline  you  have  employed.  With  a good 
sample  of  photographic  pyroxyline,  six  grains  per  ounce  would 
not  give  a collodion  too  thick  or  gelatinous ; but  with  some  samples 
of  pyroxyline  that  result  might  happen.  As  a rule,  the  pyroxyline 
made  for  preparing  pyroxyline  for  use  in  surgery  is  not  suited  for 
photography.  It  is  probable,  from  your  account,  that  three  grains 
of  the  pyroxyline  to  each  ounce  of  solvent  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. Try  diluting  it  considerably,  using  a little  more  ether  than 
alcohol. 

Eastern  Correspondent. — Thanks.  Your  requests  shall  receive 
attention.  More  in  our  next. 

B.  I.,  D. — A sample  of  collodion  iodized  with  a cadmium  salt  re- 
quires much  longer  time  to  ripen  than  one  containing  alkalino 
salts.  Probably  twelve  months  at  least  should  elapse  before  collo- 
dion containing  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  only  should  be 
used.  If  required  for  use  within  a few  days  of  mixing,  half  tho 
iodide  should  be  an  ammonium  salt  instead  of  all  cadmium.  It  is 
better  stored  for  ripening  in  a dark,  cool  place. 

F.  T.  L. — We  do  not  approve  of  india-rubber  for  mounting,  as  wo 
have  repeatedly  stated.  We  have  various  examples  now  in  our 
possession,  in  which  india-rubber  mounted  prints,  sent  out  by 
publishers  in  good  condition,  have  curled  off  the  mounts  within  a 
few  months,  sometimes  within  a few  weeks.  To  avoid  cockling, 
glue  answers  well.  Starch  or  other  kinds  of  paste  generally  cause 
cockling  when  used  on  thin  board  or  plate  paper.  The  cause  is 
obvious.  The  moisture  penetrating  the  print  causes  it  to  expand, 
and  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  mounting  board  iu  this  ex- 
panded state.  In  drying,  the  print  contracts,  and,  in  contracting,  it 
necessarily  attempts  to  pull  the  mounting  board  with  it,  and  hence 
the  cockling.  As  glue  is  in  a fluid  state  in  virtue  of  heat  as  much 
as  because  of  the  water  it  contains,  the  print  is  less  penetrated  with 
moisture,  and  therefore  expands  and  contracts  less,  and  produces 
less  cockling. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — With  the  sitter  facing  oast  you  can  have 
your  principal  side-light  from  the  north,  which  is  just  the  thing 
required. 

Erratum.— In  noting  some  line  enlargements  in  collodion  trans- 
ferred to  paper  at  the  soiree  of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter, 
they  were  inadvertently  attributed  to  Mr.  Abney,  instead  of  to 
Mr.  Bradnec,  of  Newton  Abbott  and  Torquay. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


{pljotograyljs  iirgifltrrrli. 

Mr.  D.  Gbsgo,  Dundee, 

Three  Photographs  of  Remains  of  late  Rev.  P.  Grant. 

Mr.  E P.  Lsb,  Cardiff, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  David  Howell. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Huine. 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  Wajrmouth, 

Two  Photographs  of  Ancient  Carving  of  the  Crucifixion. 

All  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  addressed  to  16, 
Gough  Square,  Fleftt  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOIl  YELLOW  GLASS. 

In  Professor  Morren’s  paper  on  the  peculiar  action  of  light, 
to  which  Professor  Tyndall  called  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Society  last  year,  meution  is  made  of  the  property  of  bisul- 
phate of  quinine  in  arresting  the  chemical  rays,  whilst 
permitting  illuminating  rays  to  p iss  freely.  This  action  of 
such  a solution  is  not  announced  as  a new  discovery,  the 
peculiar  property  having  been  known  as  a scientific  fact  for 
some  years.  Singularly  enough,  little  or  no  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  utilize  it,  if  we  except  the  various 
disappointing  experiments,  made  some  time  ago,  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  treated  with  the  solution,  which  some  one  was 
sufficiently  foolish  to  allege  would  arrest  the  chemical  rays. 
Professor  Morren  states  that  a screen  of  this  solution  five 
millimetres  in  thickness,  although  quite  transparent  so  far 
as  illumination  is  concerned,  will  completely  arrest  chemical 
rays,  and  was  found  quite  efficient  in  the  extremely  delicate 
experiments  in  which  lie  was  engaged. 

The  practical  application  would  he  simple,  and  Professor 
Morren  commends  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  photo- 
graphers as  giving  facilities  for  increased  light  without 
chemical  action  in  “ dark  rooms.”  A layer  of  the  solution 
may  easily  be  confined  between  two  plates  of  glass  by  means 
of  gutta-percha,  marine  glue,  or  any  suitable  cement.  The 
thickness  required,  five  millimetres,  equal  to  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  does  not  involve  any  necessity  for  a 
clumsy  arrangement,  but  might  be  fitted  into  a sash  as 
easily  as  a single  pane  of  glass.  A small  amount  of  window 
space  with  adiactinic  panes  of  this  kind  would  admit  of  a 
large  amount  of  light,  without  tisk  to  the  sensitive  surface. 
We  commend  the  experiment  to  our  readers. 


FOREIGN  MISCELLANEA. 

The  old  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  from  which  a branch 
has  recently  separated,  carrying  with  it  the  organ  of  the 
Society,  the  Mittheilungcn , has  stirted  a journal  of  its  own, 
under  the  name  of  Licht.  Of  this  publication  Dr.  Stolze  is, 
we  believe,  the  editor. 

The  Pliotographischc  Corrcspondenz  presented  its  readers 
with  a specimen  print  of  M.  Albert’s  new  mechanical 
printing  process  with  the  August  number  of  the  journal. 

Tno  Sarony  crayon  stylo  of  portraiture  has  been  favour- 
ably received  in  many  places  on  the  Continent. 

M.  Morren  has  communicated  to  the  Academic  dcs 
Sciences  the  results  of  an  investigation  upon  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  ceitdn  gaseous  bodies  by  sunlight.  The  experi- 
ments detailed  are  somewhat  aualogous  to  those  undertaken 
by  Professor  Tyndall. 

M.  Leiber,  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Moniteur  dc  la 
Photographic,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Encyclopedic  Photo- 


graphique,  has  just  died  at  Paris.  lie  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  photographic  literature;  and  photographers,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  will  keenly  appreciate  the  loss  that 
the  art  sustains  by  his  death. 

The  permanent  photographic  exhibition  has  been  formally 
opened  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society.  The  exhibition 
is  contained  in  two  spacious  rooms,  the  exhibits  including 
not  only  photographic  productions,  but  also  apparatus, 
chemicals,  and  other  requirements  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  art.  The  firms  who  send  specimens  of  their  pic- 
tures arc  many  of  them  of  well  known  reputation  ; as,  for 
instance,  E.  Linde  and  Co.,  Adele,  F ritz  Luckardt.  Eulenberg, 
Carl  Suck,  A.  Caceia,  A.  Braun,  AY.  England,  Warren  de  la 
Rue,  &c.  Some  fine  landscapes  and  panoramas  are  shown. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Marseilles 
Photographic  Society,  has  devised  a photometer  for  carbon 
printing,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  Moniteur. 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  Daguerreotypes,  it  may 
not  oe  out  of  place  to  quote  from  the  Moniteur  Parisian  for 
1839  a method  both  simple  and  efficient,  which  may  be 
applied  for  preserving  any  pictures  upon  metal  plates.  The 
use  ot  a varnish  for  the  purpose  is  deprecated,  and  M.  Dumas 
recommends  instead  the  employment  of  a hot  solution  of 
one  part  of  dextrine  in  five  parts  of  water.  The  surface  of 
the  picture  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  quite  clean. 

At  Vichy,  in  Central  France,  a favourite  watering-place 
of  the  Emperor,  who  has  thus  rendered  a flat,  uninteresting 
district  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  spots  of  the 
Empire,  a palatial  photographic  establishment  has  re- 
cently been  erected  by  M.  Coutein.  The  Spa  is,  during  the 
summer,  the  resort  of  some  of  the  highest  nobility  of  Fiance, 
and  likewise  of  the  most  talented  artists  who  are  engaged 
there  during  the  season,  and  M.  Coutein  therefore  enjoys 
many  brilliant  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself. 
The  establishment  has  three  studios : one  on  the  ground 
floor,  for  the  convenience  of  invalids  and  others  who  liud 
locomotion  difficult;  one  in  a beautiful  garden,  so  arranged 
as  to  have  a most  charming  background,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  taking  groups;  and  a third  on  the  first  floor,  fitted 
with  blue  glass  with  a ground  surface,  and  which  is  parti- 
cular!}' suited  for  taking  lady  portraits.  Withdrawing 
saloons,  billiard  rooms,  &t\,  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  who  may  be  obliged  to  pass  some  time  iu  waiting 
their  turn. 

Several  of  the  Parisian  photographers  advertise  the  pre- 
sentation of  a large  quarto  portrait  to  any  customers  pur- 
chasing a dozen  cartes-de-visitc. 

M.  Balard,  president  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
has  communicated,  in  the  name  ot  M.  Lallemand,  a paper 
to  the  Academic,  entitled  “ Researches  on  the  Illumination 
of  Liquids  by  Neutral  and  Polarized  Light.” 
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VISITS  TO  NOTEWORTHY  STUDIOS. 

The  Studio  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  in  New  York. 
Carrying  out  our  project  of  bringing  under  tbc  attention  of 
our  readers  the  details  of  the  noteworthy  studios  which  we 
visit  personally,  or  which  are  visited  by  our  friends,  we  here 
present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Kurtz,  of  New  York,  by  our  friend  and  confrere,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  obliged  us  with  an  early 
slip  of  the  article  intended  for  his  own  journal.  We  may 
remark  here  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Kurtz  is  amongst  the  very 
best  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  It  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished by  artistic  feeling  in  pose,  arrangement,  and 
lighting.  So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  of  judging,  it 
is  in  the  skilful  management  of  light  that  Mr.  Kurtz  espe- 
cially excels,  producing  great  variety  of  very  effective  re- 
sults, always  securing  delicacy,  force,  and  modelling,  and 
often  a striking  departure  from  the  commonplace  arrange- 
ment of  light,  and  the  ordinary  grooves,  in  which  photo- 
graphers are  too  apt  to  stick. 

Mr.  Wilson  describes  Mr.  Kurtz  as  an  artist  by  education 
and  profession;  “and,”  he  adds,  “ not  only  is  Mr.  Kurtz 
an  accomplished  artist,  making  work  and  getting  effects 
that  all  would  do  well  to  emulate,  but  he  has  no  secrets. 
He  is  willing  to  communicate  all  he  knows  to  others;  and, 
although  he  knows  much,  he  is  ever  willing  to  receive  in- 
struction from  others,  lie  is,  therefore,  according  to  our 
ideas,  as  near  being  a model  photographer  as  any  one  we 
can  refer  to,  and  we  arc  glad  to  know  that  success  attends 
him  : he  deserves  it.  We  have  at  hand  about  two  dozen 
portraits  made  by  Mr.  Kurtz.  What  is  singular,  no  two  i 
are  treated  exactly  alike.  There  is  method  and  invention  j 
in  each  one,  yet  they  strangely  vary,  showing  that  in  his 


new  studio  lie  can  get  any  effect  he  likes,  or  any  effect  of 
lighting  desired.” 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  his  studio. 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  here,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  best  had  to  be  made  of  existing  circumstances,  lie 
says  ; — “ Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Kurtz  first 
leased  his  building,  and  then  made  the  best  he  could  of  the 
space  he  had.  Instead  of  giving  a profile  or  interior  view 
of  his  studio,  &c.,  therefore,  we  think  the  matter  will  be 
better  understood  by  a plain  drawing  as  below.  The  loca- 
tion is  at  the  South-East  Corner  of  Broadway  and  Eighteenth 
Street.  There  is  a fine  wide  entrance  on  Broadway,  deco- 
latcd  with  elegant  specimens,  and  a stairway  leading  to 
the  second  floor.  In  the  second  story  are  the  reception 
and  dressing  rooms,  office,  studios  for  artists,  stock  room, 
&c.,  all  convenient  and  admirably  arranged.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  studios,  and,  with  the  annexed  draw- 
ing, wc  give  Mr.  Kurtz’s  arrangement  thereof,  and  his 
method  of  working. 

“ By  referring  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  he  has  a front 
view  on  Broadway  of  about  fifty  feet,  with  four  windows, 
by  eighty  feet  on  Eighteenth  Street.  The  main  light,  A,  is 
fourteen  feet  long  (situated  between  two  chimneys,  conse- 
quently he  had  no  alternative  as  to  the  length)  and  fourteen 
feet  wide,  with  an  angle  of  30°  ; the  side  light  being 
fourteen  by  ten  feet,  glazed  with  double  thick  Belgian 
white  glass.  The  side  light  contains  eight  light  iron  frames 
covered  with  white  muslin,  running  up  from  the  floor, 
capable  of  being  all  opened  together  or  separately,  in  either 
direction,  thus  performing  the  double  duty  of  screen  and 
reflector.  The  top  light  is  furnished  with  two  screens 
on  rollers,  with  springs,  the  screens  running  in  the  direction 
A to  B ; the  room  C is  the  chemical  department  or  labo- 
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ratory,  wherein,  of  course,  are  compounded  all  the  prepara- 
tions used  ; immediately  adjoining  is  the  developing  or 
dark  room,  D ; opposite,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  the 
ladies’  dressing  room,  E ; through  the  door  F we  pass  into 
the  children's  skylight,  which  is  about  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty  feet  wide  in  the  widest  part ; at  the  smaller  end  is 
the  dark  room,  G.  The  size  and  shape  of  this  room  Mr. 
Kurtz  was  compelled  to  make  exactly  as  it  is,  as  it  is  built 
on  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  building.  The 
light  is  fourteen  by  ten  feet,  cloth  top  and  side,  and  it  works 
exceedingly  quick,  two  to  three  seconds’  exposure  on  fine 
days,  to  six  seconds  on  cloudy  days.  In  here  are  the  pic- 
torial backgrounds,  rocks,  shrubberies,  and  solid  accessories 
of  the  rural  kind.  The  camera,  being  placed  at  II.  generally 
remains  on  one  spot.  In  the  main  light  the  screens  are 
placed  as  seen  by  the  numbers  1 to  11.  The  side  light 
effects  are  produced  by  screens  1,  2,  3,  which  are  peculiarly 
arranged  by  open  windows,  and  are  constructed  to  relieve 
the  dark  parts  of  the  sitter  on  a light  background,  and  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  sitter  on  a darker  background. 


“ Pictures  arc  taken  all  over  the  room,  aud  rarely  are 
taken  from  the  same  spot  twice,  all,  of  course,  depending 
upou  the  light,  kind  of  subject,  and  the  side  to  be  taken. 
The  screens  marked  10  and  11  are  those  used  for  the  ‘ Rem- 
brandts,’ whereby  it  will  be  seen  the  sitter  is  placed  back  to 
the  light,  and  by  the  reflector,  presently  to  be  described,  the 
shadows  are  brought  out. 

“ The  reflector  is  a screen  on  rollers,  with  two  doors  or 
wiugs,  capable  of  opening  and  shutting  entirely  round  from 
cither  side,  both  sides  being  used.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
door  is  an  adjusting-bolt,  to  retain  the  door  in  any  desired 
position.  One  side  of  this  reflector  is  covered  with  tin-foil, 
being  more  powerful  than  the  other  side,  which  is  perfectly 
white. 

“The  developing-room  is  lighted  with  orange  glass, 
aud  the  light  has  first  to  go  through  the  chemical  room. 

“ Although  this  studio  is  of  peculiar  construction,  its 
main  features  and  advantages  may  be  easily  adopted  by 
others.  Mr.  Kurtz  has  certainly  made  everything,  possible, 
available  in  his  rooms.  At  background  1 many  of  hiq 
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most  pleasing  effects  are  secured.  There  is  no  direct  top- 
light  there,  but  the  light  secured  from  the  main  top-light 
with  the  small  window  at  the  (north)  side  enables  him  to 
get  brilliant  effects  of  a most  pleasing  nature.  A chapter 
could  be  written  upon  the  backgrounds,  &c\,  used  by  Mr. 
Kurtz,  but,  as  he  promises  us  a chapter  on  that  subject 
himself,  at  some  future  day,  wo  will  not  discuss  them  now. 
There  is  one  1 dodge,’  however,  that  we  will  explain.  In  the 
studio  we  saw  a small  platform  on  wheels,  with  handles  like  a 
barrow,  and  a chair  thereon.  We  naturally  enquired  what 
it  was  for?  Mr.  Kurtz  answered  : ‘ When  in  the  dark-room 
preparing  plates,  I often  see  my  subjects  assume  very 
graceful  positions,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get 
mystdf  when  I go  to  pose  them.  Therefore,  when  they  come 
in,  I seat  them  on  this  platform,  and  watch  them  from  the 
dark-room.  When  they  assume  a pose  I like,  I step  out, 
ask  them  to  keep  it,  and  I wheel  them  under  the  light 
where  I want  them.’  This  is  a capital  plan,  and  works 
admirably.” 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  X. — I Attempt  to  Repute  “ Brown.” 

11  Well,  friend  ‘Brown,’  it  is  my  turn  now.  \ou  hail  an 
awfully  heavy  go-in  on  the  last  occasion  ; you  made  so  many 
charges  that  I hardly  know  where  to  begin  my  reply.” 
Broion. — “ I am  not  a bit  surprised  ; I knew  I gave  you  a 
)ill.  If  you  attempt  to  answer  me.  you  have  your  work 
aid  out.  However,  go  a-head  ; I'll  listen.” 

Protagoras. — “I'll  plunge  right  into  the  subject.” 

Brown. — “ Take  care  you  don't  get  out  of  your  depth.” 
Protagoras. — “Don’t  he  a fool,  ‘ Brown,’  if  you  can  help  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gravest  charge  you  had  to  make 
against  photography — or,  rather,  against  photographers  — 
was,  that  they  were  venal  and  sordid — that  they  practised  the 
art  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it.  Now,  before  going  into 
the  argument,  I strongly  object  to  the  unnecessarily  offensive 
form  in  which  you  put  it.  Granted  that  the  bulk  of  persons 
who  follow  photography  do  so  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  its 
practice,  is  there  anything  venal  or  sordid  in  that?  Is  it 
not  a worthy  and  honest  method  of  obtaining  daily  bread  ? 
You  are  always  throwing  the  artists  in  our  teeth  ; but  do 
they  practise  what  skill  they  possess  for  the  pure  love  of 
painting  pictures?  Does  Millais  give  his  pictures  away? 
Does  Frith  paint  his  ‘ Ramsgate  Sands’  and  his  ‘ Railway 
Stations  ’ for  nothing  ? Does  Landseer  make  no  £ s.  d. 
reservation  before  parting  with  his  representations  of 
animals  ? ” 

Brown. — “ You  must  not  compare  photographers  with 
these  great  men  ! Don’t  be  ridiculous.” 

Protagoras. — “Well,  take  a lower  walk  in  art.  Are  not 
engravers  and  lithographers  paid  for  their  labour?  and  are 
they  venal  and  sordid  in  taking  money  for  money’s  worth  ? 
Are  men  to  make  steam-engines  and  lay  telegraphs  for  the 
pure  love  of  science?  Are  not  all  the  applied  arts,  and  the 
applied  sciences  too,  followed  for  gain?  And  is  not  society 
benefitted,  even  though  the  individuals  be  handsomely  paid 
for  their  labours  ? ” 

Brown. — “ I beg  of  you  to  debate  fairly,  and  not  to  mis- 
represent my  arguments.  You  know  as  well  as  I do  that 
you  are  distorting  my  views,  and  that  I have  never  objected 
to  photographers  earning  their  livelihool  by  the  honest 
exercise  of  their  profession.  It  is  the  dishonest  exercise  I 
object  to — to  the  manner  in  which  they  follow  it — so  that 
they  are  neither  honest  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow-workers, 
nor  to  the  art  they  cultivate.  Don’t  rush  off  at  a tangent,  and 
refute  ideas  I never  entertained  ; and  do  not  think,  when  you 
show  the  absurdity  of  these  notions,  that  you  are  refuting 
me.  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  I am  entirely  with  you.  It 
is  because  photographers  do  not  follow  in  the  reasonable 
wake  of  the  higher  class  of  artists  or  the  lower  class  of  art- 
workmen  that  I denounce  them.  These  people  do  not  run 
their  crafts  to  the  dogs  by  underselling  each  other.” 


Protagoras. — “Did  you  not  say  that  all  who  followed 
photography  did  it  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it?  ” 
Brown. — “ Yes ; and,  speaking  generally,  I maintain  it.” 
Protagoras. — “ And  do  not  artists  follow  their  craft  for 
what  they  can  get  out  of  it  ? ” 

Brown. — “ Well,  yes  ; speaking  generally  again,  I repeat 
yes.  I give  you  the  benefit  of  the  full  admission  : and  what 
do  you  make  out  of  it  ? ” 

Protagoras. — “ Why,  if  you  admit  that  artists  and  photo- 
graphers follow  their  businesses  for  what  they  can  get,  I 
maintain  that  you  exonerate  the  photographers  from  all  the 
damaging  charges  you  have  made  against  them,  and  that 
your  case  falls  to  the  ground.” 

Brown. — “I  pity  your  innocence  then.  Do  artists  adopt 
tlie  cut-throat  policy  that  prevails  with  photographers? 
Do  they  pirate  each  others  works?  Do  they  break  the  laws 
of  copyright?  Are  they  brought  before  the  police  courts 
for  the  dishonest  and  the  indecent  practice  of  their  art? 
Are  they  not  an  honour  instead  of  a scandal  to  the 
land  ?” 

Protagoras. — “ There  you  go  again.  You  rake  up  these 
dirty  instances,  as  if  they  were  the  practice  of  the  bulk  of 
the  profession.  I am  ashamed  of  you,  ‘ Brown,’  for  your 
narrow  one-sidedness.” 

Brown. — “ I cite  these  cases,  which  I know  are  extreme 
ones,  because  they  show  the  spirit  that,  more  or  less,  per- 
vades the  whole  of  you.” 

Protagoras.—"  I know  more  about  professional  photo- 
graphers than  you  do,  and  I assure  you  that  you  do  them  a 
great  injustice.” 

Brown. — “ With  what  you  and  others  have  told  me,  and 
with  what  I have  seen  myself,  I also  know  a good  deal 
about  them  ; and,  as  a class,  I call  them  conceited,  illiberal, 
and  ungenerous,  to  a considerable  degree.  I used  to  be 
very  fond,  years  ago,  when  my  mania  was  on,  of  going  in 
to  photographic  places  of  all  kinds.  Wherever  I saw  a 
display  at  a door  or  window,  I used  to  have  an  itching  to 
talk  with  the  photographer.  I often  accompanied  my 
friends  to  have  their  portraits  taken,  and  I used  to  go  in 
the  dark  room  and  see  the  negatives  developed.” 

Protagoras. — So  because  photographers  talked  to  you 
freely,  allowed  you  into  their  sanctums,  and  permitted  you 
to  see  them  work,  you  call  them  ungenerous,  illiberal,  and 
conceited  ?” 

Brown. — “ Certainly  not,  Mr.  Cantankerous.” 

Protagoras. — “ Don't  lose  your  temper  ; explain  yourself 
instead.  Did  they  not  freely  show  you  their  works?” 

Brown. — “ 0 ! yes,  provided  they  were  not  too  busy.  But 
I invariably  noticed  one  thing  : how  greedy  of  praise  they 
all  were.  So  long  as  I continued  to  admire  everything,  all 
went  well ; but  if  I ventured  to  point  out  what  I thought 
was  not  good,  it  was  remarkable  the  change  in  behaviour. 
Each  one  seemed  to  be  enamoured  with  his  own  productions, 
and  spoke — and,  I believe,  really  felt — as  if  his  photo- 
graphs were  the  very  best  that  were  made.  I also  noticed 
that  the  worst  photographers  were  always  the  most  conceited. 
At  that  time  I used  to  carry  in  my  pocket  two  or  three 
very  nice  photographs,  and  I sometimes  showed  them. 
Though  the  photographer  was  blind  to  the  faults  in  his  own 
work,  it  was  astonishing  what  defects  he  could  discover  in 
these  prints.  If  the  photographs  in  my  pocket  were  pro- 
duced by  a man  a hundred  miles  distant,  they  would  some- 
times be  acknowledged  to  be  ‘ not  bad  but  I never  knew  a 
portrait-taker  to  acknowledge  that  a man  in  the  same  street, 
or  the  same  town,  produced  better  photographs  than  him- 
self, especially  if  the  other  man  got  the  most  patronage. 
Did  you  not  tell  me  yourself  that  when  some  beautiful  por- 
traits were  first  exhibited  by  that  Frenchman — I forget  his 
name  ” — 

Protagoras. — “ Adam-Salomon  ?” 

Brow- 1. — “ Yes,  Salomon — how  annoyed  you  were  at  the 
ungenerous  criticism  they  received  from  photographers  ? 
how  their  good  qualities  were  attributed  to  dodges  and 
trickery — to  everything  but  superior  skill?  You  cannot 
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forget  that.  Oil  these  grounds  I justify  the  charges  I have 
made — egotistic  exaggeration  of  the  goodness,  and  obstinate 
blindness  to  the  badness,  of  their  own  works  ; their  detraction 
of  the  good  qualities  of  tli«  works  of  others  ; and  their  un- 
willingness to  attribute  merit  and  success  in  others. 

Protagoras. — “ Why,  these  faults  are  not  peculiar  to  pho- 
tographers. They  arc  the  very  ones  for  which  artists  arc  so 
notorious.” 

Brown. — “You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  though  photo- 
graphers have  not  the  good  points  of  the  artists,  they  have 
full  possession  of  their  bad  ones?  I agree  with  you  there.” 

Protagoras. — “Don’t  be  so  severe,  ‘Brown.’  You  do 
make  yourself  so  disagreeable.  I don’t  admit  anything  of 
the  kind.  These  faults  are  found  in  every  profession,  an  1 
belong  to  our  poor  weak  human  nature.” 

Brown. — “ Photographers  must  have  a plagucy  lot  of 
human  nature  then.” 

Protagoras. — “ Be  serious — do.  I avow  at  once  that  there 
are,  unfortunately,  now  in  the  profession  those  who  abuse  the 
art,  and  bring  discredit  on  it;  for  these  I offer  no  justifi- 
cation. You  may  say  what  you  like  about  them,  so  that 
you  do  not  associate  them  with  respectable  photographers. 
These  latter,  I maintain,  conduct  their  businesses  on  the 
highest  principles  of  honour  and  uprightness.” 

Brown. — “ 1 am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Let  me  test  your 
assertion  by  hard  fact.  A few  months  ago  I had  my  por- 
trait  taken  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams;  it  was  a vignette,  and 
a very  good  one.  Now,  suppose  1 want  a copy  made  from 
that  portrait  for  a locket ; 1 know  that  in  common  justice, 
as  well  as  in  common  prudence.  I ought  to  go  to  Mr. 
Williams  to  get  it  done.  But  suppose  1 act  as  the  general 
public  do,  and  that  1 take  it  to  another — say  Mr.  Blank — 
will  he,  Mr.  Blank,  refuse  to  do  it  because  he  did  not  take 
the  original  photograph  ? Not  he  ; he  will  most  probably 
say,  ‘ Ah,  this  is  a nice  print ; I don't  often  get  such  a good 
one  to  copy.  I will  make  you  an  excellent  picture  of  this.’ 
If  he  were  a man  of  principle,  such  as  I should  like  photo- 
graphers to  be,  he  would  say,  ‘No,  sir,  this  is  Mr.  Williams's 
work  ; you  had  better  take  it  to  him,  and  if  he  declines  I 
will  do  my  best  to  please  you.'  This  is  what  he  ought  to 
say.” 

Protagoras. — “ But  you  forget — ” 

Brown. — “ Hear  me  out.  Suppose,  instead  of  a locket  pic- 
ture, I want  an  enlargement  made,  and  I go  to  another  respect- 
able man — say  Mr.  Dash— will  Mr.  Dash  tell  me  that  I had 
better  go  to  Mr.  Williams,  as  he,  Mr.  W.,  having  the  nega- 
tive, can  produce  a better  thing  than  he,  Mr.  Dash,  can  do, 
by  merely  copying  from  the  print?  Nay.  Further,  sup- 
posing 1 want  another  dozen  copies,  and,  either  from 
ignorance  or  fatuity,  I go  to  another  respectable  man — Mr. 
Star,  for  instance  (and  Mr.  Star  is  known  by  everybody  to  be 
a first-rate  photographer) — will  Mr.  Star  have  the  candour  to 
tell  me  that  as  Mr.  Williams  possesses  the  original  negative, 
he  can  furnish  better  prints  than  can  be  supplied  by  merely 
copying  this  one  ? No.  In  every  instance  the  job  will  be 
undertaken,  and  not  a syllable  will  be  uttered  as  to  what  I 
ought  to  do.  You  see  in  each  instance  I ignore  the  pirate 
copying  fellows  who  would  willingly  do  any  mortal  thing  I 
wished,  especially  if  I sent  postage  stamps  in  advance. 
Instead  of  that,  my  supposition  is,  that  I go  to  the  best  men 
among  yon  ; and  you  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  what  would 
occur.  Is  this  the  code  of  honour  that  ought  to  exist  among 
you — the  proper  principles  that  ought  to  actuate  you  ?” 

Protagoras. — “ Well,  I cannot  deny  that  a very  bad 
practice  exists.  But,  you  see,  if  the  respectable  men  did  not 
do  it,  the  common  fellows  would,  and  the  best  men  would 
needlessly  suffer  by  their  scruples.” 

Brown. — “ Well,  that  confirms  what.  I have  said,  that, 
high  and  low,  you  are  a bad  lot ; that  the  true  principles  of 
honour  and  justice  do  not  exist  among  you  ; and  that  you 
are  not  true  to  one  another.  You  have  no  high-souled 
pi inciple  to  support  you  ; you  mutually  undercut  and  run 
each  other  to  the  ground.  The  public  sec  through  all  this, 
and  take  the  advantage,  such  as  it  is.  I have  instanced 
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only  this  simple  example  of  copying  a carte-de-visite,  but 
the  bad  principles  that  govern  you  work  equally  injurious 
in  many  other  ways.” 

Protagoras. — “ As  you  sec  so  cleverly  through  it  all,  what 
is  your  remedy  ? With  your  shrewdness,  you  must  see  some 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.” 

Brown. — “ 1 see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I have  no 
temedy.  You  are  the  defender  of  things  as  they  are.  It  is 
for  you  to  find  a remedy.  By-the-bye,  you  promised  when 
yon  began  that  you  were  going  to  refute  me.” 

Protagoras. — You  wouldn't  let  me  speak.  You  are  such 
an  awful  talker.  I couldn’t  get  a word  in  edgeways 
scarcely.  But  I feel  I have  a lot  to  say,  and  yon  shall  have 
it  yet.  The  fact  is,  you  rake  up  all  the  disagreeable  and 
unpleasant  things  you  can,  and  you  lay  them  all  down  to 
photographers  ; you  exaggerate  the  abuses,  but  say  nothing 
of  the  uses ; you  paint  the  weak  parts  in  the  blackest 
colours,  and  you  ignore  all  the  good  ones.  Your  language 
is  so  satirical,  sarcastic,  and  severe,  and  your  style  is  so  bitter, 
sneering,  cynical,  and  ” — 

Brown. — “ You  may  call  this  argument,  but  I call  it 
personal  abuse.  I can  stand  a good  deal,  but  this  is  too 
strong.  I’m  off.  Goodnight!” 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  ECLIPSE  IN  AMERICA. 
We  have  received  advance  sheets  of  copious  reports  of  the 
various  eclipse  expeditions  in  America,  of  the  successful 
operations  of  which  we  have  already  given  our  readers 
some  details.  As  in  the  German  expedition  last  year, 
under  charge  of  Dr.  Vogel,  the  arrangements  appear  to 
have  been  very  carefully  made,  and  the  operations  rehearsed, 
so  that  everything  might  be  in  order,  and  unexpected 
sources  of  failure  avoided.  Special  apparatus  and  optical 
appliances  were,  of  course,  necessary,  but  the  chemicals  used, 
Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  “ were  after  the  ordinary  formulae  often 
repeated  in  our  pages,  and  commonly  used  in  the  galleries 
of  our  best  manipulators.  As  we  have  said,  they  were  all 
prepared  in  Philadelphia  before  our  departure." 

We  have  fullest  and  most  interesting  details  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  expedition,  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Morton,  being  that  the  expenses  for  which  Congress  had 
voted  five  thousand  dollars.  Our  friend,  Mr  Wilson,  gives 
a very  graphic  account  of  his  own  operations  whilst  assist- 
ing in  this  expedition.  The  time  being  at  hand, 

Plates  were  prepared  at  once  ready  to  pet  a picture  of  first  contact. 
Prof.  Watson  was  to  signal  us  by  lifting  his  hand  at  the  moment. 
Our  plate  was  in  the  camera  and  the  slide  drawn,  while  we  watched 
for  the  signal.  Up  went  the  hand;  eliek ! went  the  stop,  and  the 
first  exposure  was  made,  the  plate  showing  on  development  the  least 
contact,  looking  like  the  impression  made  upon  an  apple  hv  the 
thumb  when  testing  its  ripeness.  Negatives  were  then  made  at 
intervals  of  five  to  ten  minutes  until  totality  took  place,  and  after 
totality  until  the  eclipse  was  ended  and  over. 

“Totality  will  occur  in  six  miutues,”  cried  Prof.  Watson,  as 
agreed.  “Totality  will  occur  in  six  minutes,”  we  re-echoed  to 
our  co-laborers  in  the  dark  room,  and  soon  after  the  plates  began  to 
appear.  Totality  came,  lasted  two  minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds, 
and  four  exposures  were  made.  There  being  plenty  of  men  to  work 
their  parts,  all  things  worked  smoothly  and  well,  and  our  expedition 
was  a grand  success  ! 

Three  of  our  party,  however,  were  martyred  to  scionce,  and  these 
were  the  men  in  the  dark  room.  More  persons  living  in  the  United 
States  have  seen  Niagara  or  the  Mammoth  Cave  or  the  Vo  Somite 
Valley  than  have  seen  a total  eclipse,  and  it  will  be  A.l).  lbOl 
before  another  can  be  seen,  yet  these  men  stuck  to  their  work  like 
heroes,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  totality. 

• • * We  had  read  many  descriptions  of  . a total  eclipse  ; had 

studied  up  the  matter  with  photographic  views  of  one  : thought  we 
knew  just  what  to  expect,  and  how  it  would  look.  Our  information 
on  the  subject  only  added  to  our  surprise. 

Our  position  enabled  us  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  nicely. 
About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  contact  the  diminution  in  the  light 
began  to  be  quite  perceptible,  and  near  totality  the  air  became  so 
much  cooler  that  having  a linen  coat  on  we  wished  for  a wanner  one. 
Tho  air  seemed  as  it  does  when  a storm  is  gathering  overhead ; a 
bank  of  clouds  in  the  south,  which  were  not  visible  when  the  sun 
was  shining  fully,  now  began  to  assume  colour — first  a silvery  glare, 
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then  prey,  then  yellowish,  and  finally  a bright  orauge-rcd  colour. 
The  blue  of  the  sky  changed  into  various  colours  too,  and  our  com- 
panions’ faces  began  to  assume  rather  a livid  appearance.  The 
changes  were  very  gradual.  With  our  mind  upon  our  work,  anxious 
lest  wo  should  fail,  wo  had  less  opportunity  to  watch  the  phenomena 
than  wo  desired,  but  what  we  saw  we  remembered.  Totality  took 
place.  It  was  dark,  but  not  the  darkness  of  night.  These  papers 
could  hardly  be  read  at  the  time.  We  have  seen  moonlight  nights 
brighter  than  it  was  then.  We  could  all  readily  see  to  do  our  work. 
As  we  had  chances  to  lift  our  eyes  upward,  Oh ! what  a sight  met 
them.  A moment  before,  and  the  narrowest  rim  of  the  sun  was 
.shining  so  brightly  the  eye  could  not  gaze  upon  it  without  pain. 
Now  the  struggle  is  over  for  the  moment  ; the  moon  has  gained  the 
mastery,  and  the  sun  is  eclipsed ! The  light  had  passed  away 
instantly,  like  the  flames  of  a great  fire  sometimes  do  when,  with  oue 
grand  leap  upward,  they  fall  suddenly,  mastered  by  the  water  thrown 
upon  them — like  the  snuffing  of  a candle  in  a dark  room. 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  no  eclipse  pictures  have  before 
been  so  successful  as  these  obtained  on  this  occasion.  Prof. 
Morton,  in  his  official  report,  describes  the  apparatus  used. 
We  give  a condensed  extract  from  the  report,  bearing  espe- 
cially on  the  photographic  operations  : — 

It  was  a question  of  much  moment  to  decide  whether  we  would 
follow  the  plan  adopted  by  the  French  and  German  expeditions  of 
last  year,  and  make  the  photograph  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  thus  securing  great  intensity  of  light  in  a small  imago, 
or  follow  the  method  employed  by  Do  la  Hue  in  1860,  when  he  used 
an  ordinary  Huy  genian  eyepiece  so  placed  as  to  produce  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  first  image  from  the  objective. 

After  a careful  study  of  De  La  Rue’s  report  and  pictures,  as  also 
those  of  the  later  expeditions,  I name  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan 
of  enlargement  presented  many  advantages,  and  should  be  followed 
by  us,  with  certain  modifications.  * * * Theexposure  was  made 

by  means  of  a diaphragm  plate,  moved  across  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, being  drawn  downwards  by  a spring.  * * * 

A numberof  diaphragm  plates  were  provided  with  slits  respectively 
of  one-fortietli,  one-thirtieth,  one-twentieth,  and  one-tenth  of  tin 
inch  in  width.  These  plates  could  be  readily  interchanged,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  springs,  gave  a very  wide  and  yet  delicate 
series  of  fixed  adjustments  for  the  lines  of  exposure.  * * * 

It  was  found  by  experiment  that,  with  a clear  sun,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  aperture  of  this  telescope  (which  was  four  inches, 
and  fifty  inches  focus)  to  one  and  a-half  inches,  and  to  use  all  throe 
springsand  the  diaphragm  slide  of  one-fortieth  inch  aperture,  in  order 
to  get  a proper  exposure  when  the  solar  image  was  enlarged  from  .G 
inch,  its  diameter  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  objective,  to  two 
and  a-half  inches  on  the  ground  glass.  The  same  size  of  aperture 
was  adopted  for  the  larger  instruments  during  the  partial  phases, 
the  entire  aperture,  in  all  cases,  of  course,  being  used  during 
totality. 

* • * a * 

During  the  partial  phases,  accurately  timed  exposures  were  made 
by  all  parties,  at  intervals  varying  from  a few  seconds  to  ten 
minutes,  and  during  the  totality  thirteen  pictures,  in  all,  were  taken 
with  the  three  instruments.  Of  these,  six  were  made  at  Burlington, 
with  exposures  of  five  to  seven  seconds ; four  were  made  at  Ottumwa, 
with  times  of  exposure  ranging  from  five  soconds  to  sixteen.  Those  | 
are  all  admirable  negatives,  which  show  abundant  detail,  and,  in 
some  cases,  much  of  tho  corona.  Three  pictures  in  totality  were  also 
made  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  but,  for  want  of  a clock-movement,  are 
inferior  to  the  others.  One  of  tho  Ottumwa  pictures,  exposed  at  tho 
very  last  instant  before  totality,  shows  a photographic  record  of  tho 
curious  phenomenon  known  as  Bailly’s  beads,  being  simply  the  last 
glimpse  of  tho  sun’s  edge  cut  by  the  peaks  of  lunar  mountains  into 
irregular  spots. 

One  of  the  objects  which  it  was  considered  desirable  to  secure,  if 
possible,  was  a view  of  the  corona.  It  was  with  this  intent  that  some 
of  the  exposures  were  lmide  so  long. 

Examination  of  the  negatives  shows  us  that  five  seconds  was  moro 
than  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  details  of  the  protuberances,  although 
it  gave  no  decided  indication  of  the  corona. 

The  development  proceeded  slowly  in  all  but  a few  spots  where 
very  massive  prominences  were  located,  and  thus  it  was  not  thought 
at  that  moment  judicious  to  try  shorter  exposures ; but,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  experience,  we  would  judge  that  exposures  of  even  oue 
or  two  seconds,  with  persistent  development,  such  as  could  be  best 
carried  out  on  albuminized  plates,  would  be  of  value  to  secure  details 
in  tho  rounded  and  massive  prominences  which  appear  at  somo 
points. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  pic- 
tures made  by  Do  la  Rue  in  1860,  and  the  German  and  English 
party  last  year,  all  the  more  interesting  prominences  are  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  sun  furthest  from  the  advancing  moon,  and  are  thus 
best  shown  in  the  pictures  first  exposed. 

Dr.  Curtis,  of  the  United  States  Army,  had  charge  of  an 
expedition,  observing  at  Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  Speaking  of 
his  appliances,  he  says  : — 


The  telescope  used  was  the  largo  equatorial  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  This  instrument  has  an  object-glass 
soven  and  three-quarter  inches  clear  aperture,  and  nine  and  a-half 
feet  focal  length.  It  was  fitted  up  with  a camera-box  of  such  pro- 
portions as  to  carry  negative  plates  seven  inches  square,  upon  which 
the  image  of  the  sun,  enlarged  by  an  eye-piece,  appears  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Two  spider  lino  position  wires,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  were  adjusted  in  the  eye-piece  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  a 
parallel  of  declination.  The  arrangement  for  making  the  exposures 
was  as  follows  : At  a distance  of  about  two  and  a-half  inches  from 
tho  end  of  the  eye-piece  a partition  ran  across  the  camera-box  perfo- 
rated with  an  aperture  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  entire  cone  of 
rays  from  the  eye-piece.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  partition 
there  slipped  freely  through  rebated  slots  in  the  side  of  the  box  a 
slider  of  wood  twenty  inches  long,  pierced  with  two  apertures  of  tho 
same  size  as  the  hole  in  the  fixed  partition.  These  apertures  were 
fitted  up  differently,  one  with  an  instantaneous  slide  for  use  during 
tho  partial  phases  of  the  eclipse,  and  the  other  with  a simple  sliding 
shield  to  allow  of  more  prolonged  exposures  during  the  totality. 
Either  aperture  could  be  brought  over  the  hole  in  the  fixed  partition 
by  simply  running  the  slider  to  and  fro  for  a few  inches,  and  in 
either  position  the  latter  was  held  in  place  by  a spring  bolt  on  the 
side  of  the  camera-box.  The  instantaneous  slide  was  a rectangular 
plate  of  sheet  brass  having  a slot  in  it,  whose  width  could  be  varied  at 
pleasure  from  the  merest  slit  to  a rectangular  aperture  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  slide  ran  freely  on  two  brass  guide-rods,  around 
one  of  which  was  coiled  a fine  steel  wire  spring,  to  give  the  instan- 
taneous motion.  The  slide,  when  drawn  up  against  the  spring,  was 
held  by  a wire  loop  catching  over  a little  pin  projecting  from  a hail- 
trigger  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  wooden  slider.  This  loop  was 
released  by  tho  lightest  touch  upon  the  trigger,  so  that  the  timingof 
the  exposures  could  bo  made  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  second 
aperture  in  tho  slider,  for  use  during  tho  totality,  was  fitted  up  with  a 
movable  .shield  of  very  thin  brass,  which  could  be  rotated  to  and 
fro  by  being  attached  by  a catgut  cord  to  a milled  head  at  the  end 
of  the  slider,  near  the  trigger  of  the  instantaneous  slide.  By  means 
of  those  two  apertures  in  tho  wooden  slider,  the  change  from  the 
arrangement  for  the  partial  phase  exposures  to  that  for  the  totality 
could  be  made  in  an  instant  of  time. 

The  exposures  actually  used  during  the  eclipse  were  excessively 
long,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  weather  that  prevailed  at  Des 
Moines.  Though  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  clear  enough  for  obser- 
vations with  the  eye,  yet  the  dense  haze  that  filled  the  air,  rendering 
the  whole  western  sky  white  instead  of  blue,  was  fatal  to  quick 
photographic  work.  During  the  partial  phases,  instead  of  two 
inches,  the  entire  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  large  as  it  was,  and 
the  whole  diameter — half  an  inch — of  the  instantaneous  slide,  had  to 
bo  used  to  secure  sufficient  exposure,  and  during  the  totality  the  two 
plates,  for  which  alone  there  was  time,  were  exposed  respectively 
sixty-six  and  forty-five  seconds,  and  even  with  this  excessive  exposure 
tho  development  of  tho  image  was  very  slow.  There  wore  obtained  in 
all  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  negatives  of  the  eclipse,  two  being 
of  the  totality.  These  latter  were  timed  exactly  right  for  the  red 
protuberances,  and  show  the  most  exquisite  detail  in  the  structure  of 
these  strange  appendages  to  the  sun,  especially  in  a group  of  faint 
fantastic  forms  on  the  eastern  limb,  which,  throwing  out  long 
tongues  of  light,  have  the  appearance  of  delicate  flickering  flames,  in 
many  cases  entirely  disconnected  from  the  surfaco  of  the  sun.  Tho 
! corona,  stronger  in  somo  parts  than  in  others,  is  also  shown  around 
the  entire  periphery  of  the  moon.  The  large  size  of  the  negatives, 
the  moon’s  disc  being  represented  over  four  inches  in  diameter,  adds 
to  the  distinctness  and  beauty  with  which  the  fainter  and  more 
delicate  prominences  are  depicted,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  photo- 
graphic representations  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  red  pro- 
tuberances these  negatives  stand  unequalled. 

Our  plan  of  operations  was  as  follows : Seven  negative  baths  wore 
used,  standing  in  a trough  of  water  to  keep  them  cool ; four  plate- 
holders,  and  a large  wooden  trough  with  grooved  sides  similar  to  a 
negative  rack,  and  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  nega- 
tives. This  was  tilled  with  a weak  solution  of  liyposulphito  of  soda, 
and  provided  with  an  overflow  pipe.  The  wall  of  the  dark  room 
adjoining  where  the  telescope  stood  was  fitted  with  two  dark  valves 
or  dumb-waiters,  by  which  the  plate-holders  could  be  passed  in  and 
out  of  tho  dark  room  without  the  admission  of  light  or  the  necessity 
of  any  of  the  operators  moving  from  their  places.  The  first  ope- 
rator’s duty  was  to  coat  plates  and  put  them  into  the  baths ; the 
second  took  them  out,  wiped  their  backs,  put  them  into  the  plate- 
holders,  and  passod  the  latter  out  of  the  room  by  means  of  one  of 
the  dumb-waiters.  The  third  operator — ho  at  the  telescope — took 
the  plate-holder  from  the  dumb-waiter,  placed  it  in  the  camera, 
adjusted  the  telescope,  exposed,  noting  the  time  by  a chronometer 
standing  at  his  elbow,  strapped  to  a tripod  stand,  returned  the  holder 
to  the  dark  room  by  the  second  dumb-waiter,  and  recorded  the  time 
of  exposure  on  a sheet  of  paper  tacked  to  a shelf.  The  fourth  ope- 
rator took  the  plate  from  the  holder,  developed,  washed,  and  then 
dropped  it  into  one  of  the  grooves  in  the  large  fixing  trough.  There 
the  plates  remained,  slowly  fixing,  till  after  tho  eclipse  was  over ; 
then  they  were  taken  out  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  put 
in,  washed,  and  numbered  with  a diamond.  By  this  even  distribution 
of  labour,  and  by  the  help  of  the  dumb-waiters  and  the  largo 
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fixing  trough,  negatives  were  taken  at  the  rate  of  one  every  even  minute 
during  the  eclipse— ono  hundred  and  twenty-two  iu  all— with  the 
utmost  ease  and  deliberation.  Each  operator  had  about  fifteen 
seconds  to  spare  with  each  exposure,  so  that  all  were  enabled  to 
perform  their  duties  coolly  and  carefully. 

Negatives  of  the  sun  were  also  taken  on  eight  different  days  pre- 
ceding the  eclipse,  and  on  the  two  following,  and  preserved  as  records 
of  the  appearance  of  sun-spots  before  and  after  that  event. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  photographic  processes  employed. 
A cadmium  and  ammonium  collodion  was  us ed,  a forty-grain  bath 
slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a rather  weak  iron  developer,  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath. 

Various  other  photographic  observations  of  the  eclipse 
were  taken,  but  these  recorded  were  the  most  important  and 
interesting. 


COMETS  AND  THEIR  CAUSE. 

BY  B.  W.  KILBURN.* 

Mr.  B.  W.  Kilburx,  Littleton,  N.  H.,  one  of  our  most  able 
landscape  photographers,  has  sent  us  ( Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher) a plan  for  the  eradication  of  that  interesting  little 
but  troublesome  luminary,  which  so  frequently  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  photographic  heavens,  which  will  be  gratefully 
received.  He  has,  no  doubt,  traced  the  cause  to  the  true 
source,  which  may  be  proven  effectually  by  trying  the 
experiment  of  producing  them.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

With  me  comets  were  a source  of  great  annoyance  for  a 
long  time,  but  they  appeared  almost  always  under  similar 
circumstances.  I looked  for  the  cause  in  my  chemicals,  but 
without  success.  I finally  found  the  cause  in  my  glass  and 
dust  brush.  In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  there  are 
minute  globules  of  moisture  deposited  on  the  glass  and  in 
the  brush,  and  when  the  brush  is  used,  it  makes  a marking 
on  the  glass  resembling  a comet.  This  mark  in  extreme 
cases  can  be  seen  faintly,  resembling  ground  glass,  but  not 
always  to  be  discovered  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  remedy  is  made  plain  by  the  cause,  and  is  effectual 
with  me  always.  Re-clean  your  glass  with  alcohol  and  a 
clean  piece  of  cotton  flannel;  then  thoroughly  dry  your 
brush,  or,  when  this  cannot  be  done,  dry  your  glass  in  the 
sun  before  touching  it  with  the  brush.  This  being  done 
carefully,  one  great  cause  of  comets  will  be  effectually 
removed. 

Heretofore  I have  supposed  that  comets  were  always 
produced  by  dust  on  the  plate,  or  some  foreign  substance  in 
the  collodion.  This  I know  is  not  always  the  case  by  any 
means. 


LABORATORY  MEMORANDA. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Comport  and  satisfaction  in  carrying  on  operations  in  a 
work  room  or  set  of  rooms  are  greatly  dependant  upon  little 
matters  of  arrangement — matters  that  often  seem  almost  too 
unimportant  for  special  attention,  or  which  have  been  over- 
looked until  too  late.  Habit  also  will,  in  many  cases,  lead 
us  to  be  content  with  arrangements  in  which  small  changes, 
if  properly  understood,  would  result  in  a saving  of  both 
labour  and  time.  It  is  this  consideration  that  leads  me  to 
set  down  a few  suggestions  which,  though  they  may  seem 
trivial,  are  really  not  so,  at  least  to  those  who  desire  in  each 
day  to  accomplish  the  largest  sum  total  of  work. 

Tables. — Almost  all  tables  arranged  for  laboratories  are 
too  high  by  several  inches.  Twenty-nine  to  thirty  inches 
is  the  common  height ; it  should  be  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
seven.  Most  manipulations  are  performed  not  on  the  table, 
but  over  it.  In  heating  operations,  the  object  exposed  to 
heat  is  almost  always  at  some  little  height  above  the  table, 
and  if  this  last  be  too  high  the  operator  does  not  see  the 
object  upon  which  he  is  working  with  the  same  facility  as 
if  the  table  were  lower.  Ho  is  obliged  to  stand  more,  aud  is 
sooner  fatigued. 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


It  is  always  a mistake  to  put  drawers  into  a laboratory 
table.  Accidents  will  happen,  vessels  will  boil  over  or 
break,  liquids  are  spilled,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  contents 
of  the  drawer  are  rendered  worthless. 

On  the  other  hand,  a case  of  drawers  so  placed  in  front  of 
the  table  that  the  operator  has  room  for  a chair  between — 
a chair  with  a pivot,  so  that  be  can  turn  in  a moment  to  the 
case  of  drawers  and  obtain  whatever  he  wants  (filters,  corks, 
cork- piercers,  files,  writing  diamonds,  &c.) — such  an  arrange- 
ment is  exceedingly  convenient,  and  the  articles  themselves 
are  safe  from  danger. 

Water  Faucets. — To  have  hot  water  as  well  as  cold  at 
command  from  the  tap  is  exceedingly  convenient,  and  a 
new  sort  of  cock  lately  introduced  is  most  excellent. 
Frequently  we  wish  to  introduce  tepid  water  into  thick 
glass  vessels,  which  will  not  bear  hot  water  without  great 
precaution.  The  faucet  to  which  I refer  has  but  one  mouth- 
piece, but  has  two  handles  or  keys.  If  one  be  turned,  hot 
water  runs  from  the  spout ; if  the  other,  cold.  By  turning 
both  at  once,  and  regulating  the  amount  to  which  both  are 
turned,  we  get  a stream  of  tepid  water  of  just  the  tempera- 
ture we  desire,  the  hot  and  cold  being  thus  mixed  in  the 
pipe.  I have  recently  had  two  sets  of  these  put  up,  and  find 
them  very  useful. 

A Trap,  supported  on  two  X shaped  pieces,  running  on 
castors,  and  standing  about  as  high  as  an'ordinnry  table,  I 
find  very  convenient  for  transferring  apparatus  from  one 
room  to  another,  or  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same 
room.  Many  journeys  are  saved  by  the  quantity  that  it 
permits  to  be  moved  at  once. 

Oas. — The  best  method  of  arranging  gas  is  to  have  pipes 
coming  from  the  floor  up  through  the  tables  at  all  such 
points  where  it  is  intended  to  work.  Each  tube  passes  per- 
pendicularly through  the  table  ; at  a height  of  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  table  it  has  a branch  right  and  left,  for 
slipping  cn  rubber  tubes.  The  main  stem  continues 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  above  the  table,  and  terminates 
in  an  Argand  burner.  The  convenience  of  having  such 
burners  everywhere  round,  and  to  have  at  command  a strong 
light  just  where  wanted  to  continue  one's  work,  when  day- 
light fails,  without  a moment's  intermission,  is  inappre- 
ciable. 

Examining  Negatives. — Those  who  do  not  keep  by  them 
a regular  retouching  desk  will  find  the  following  arrange- 
ment very  convenient : A piece  of  smooth  pine  board,  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  has  an  upright  piece  attached  at 
each  side,  about  six  inches  high  in  front  and  eight  or  nine 
back.  \ groove  cut  in  these  lets  in  a piece  of  finely  ground 
glass,  on  which  the  negative  lies  ; a ledge  in  front  keeps  it 
from  slipping  down.  A piece  of  looking-glass  laid  under- 
neath, or  even  a piece  of  clean  white  paper,  sends  up  light 
enough,  and  the  negative  may  be  studied  at  leisure,  and 
any  little  retouching  that  may  be  wanted  can  be  conveni- 
ently done. 

Precautions  against  Fire. — The  photographer  deals  with 
some  singularly  inflammable  substances,  and  no  one  who 
works,  as  he  docs,  continually  with  alcohol  and  ether,  can 
consider  himself  safe  from  danger  by  fire;  therefore  it  is  a 
useful  precaution  to  have  a piece  of  india-rubber  hose  of  a 
diameter  suitable  for  putting  quickly  over  the  water  faucet, 
aud  of  length  sufficient  to  carry  water  instantly  to  any  part 
of  the  premises.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  water  will 
not  extinguish  ether,  because  the  ether  floats  upon  the  water, 
continuing  to  bum,  and  is  thereby  extended  more  rapidly. 
Wet  sand  is  the  best  means  of  extinguishing  ether. 

Those  who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  out  of  the 
reach  of  illuminating  gas  are  driven  to  use  alcohol.  Alco- 
hol lamps,  in  any  but  the  most  careful  hands,  are  a most 
fruitful  source  of  accidents,  and,  even  where  the  best  of  care 
is  taken,  are  not  very  safe.  The  glass  alcohol  lamps  with 
ground  caps  are  especially  dangerous.  I have  repeatedly 
had  these  blow  up,  throwing  the  burning  wick  and  spirits  of 
wine  in  various  directions,  so  that  I have  wholly  abandoned 
their  use  under  any  circumstances.  Even  when  a channel  has 
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beeu  carefully  Hied  in  the  cork,  I have  known  them  explode 
and  where  this  is  not  attended  to  the  danger  is  very  great 
Explosions  are  most  apt  to  come  when  the  lamp  is  used  for 
heating.  The  heat  is  sent  down  again  from  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied,  the  lamp  becomes  warm,  the  air  within 
expands,  and  drives  out  the  wick.  As  just  said,  a channel 
should  always  be  filed  in  the  cork — a sharp  notch  length- 
wise, mile  with  a three-cornered  file.  But  sometimes, 
again,  the  air  inside  seems  to  take  up  enough  alcohol  vapour 
to  become  explosive,  and  accidents  happen  in  this  way  as 
well  as  from  expansions.  Wherever  gas  is  attainable,  no 
one  should  admit  an  alcohol  lamp  into  his  laboratory  ; but 
where  they  are  a necessary  evil,  the  “ Berzelius  lamp  ” is  the 
best — the  body  of  the  alcohol  is  kept  cool.  But  even  with 
these,  a little  tilting  sends  a burning  stream  of  alcohol 
over  everything  in  the  way.  As  alcohol  can  readily  be  extin- 
gi’ished  by  wafer,  it  is  less  seriously  daugerous  than  ether. 

Labels. — Those  who  trust  to  mucilage  for  fastening  labels 
to  glass  will  find  them  in  time  drop  off,  thus  giving  rise  to 
inextricable  confusion.  Paste  is  the  only  suitable  thing  for 
use,  and  it  may  be  made  to  keep  almost  indefinitely  with 
the  aid  of  carbolic  acid.  A drachm  of  carbolic  acid  to  eight 
ounces  of  paste  is  what  I have  used  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  always  keep  it  by  me.  Labels  should  never  be  written 
on  thick  paper;  there  is  treble  the  danger  of  their  becoming 
detached.  The  paper  need  not  be  very  thin,  but  stiff 
writing  paper  is  to  be  avoided. 


CUTTINGS  OF  FIXED  PRINTS  WORTH 
SAVING. 

BY  P.  C.  Dt'ClIOCHOIS.* 

PiioTOfiR.\rnEas  g-nerally  think  that  “ cuttings  of  prints 
previously  toned  and  fixed  contain  so  little  silver  as  scarcely 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  collecting.”  This  is  true  for  cut- 
tings of  vignette  prints,  but  for  the  plain  ones  it  is  a mis- 
take which  has  been  the  cause  of  great  loss  to  many  of 
your  readers,  for  nearly  all  the  treatises  on  photography 
(even  Hardwich's)  affirm  that  they  do  not  contain  enough 
silver  to  pay  for  their  saving. 

'To  correct  such  an  error,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
lost,  1 have  saved  my  cuttings  of  fixed  prints  for  about  six 
months.  The  ashes  weighed  thirteen  pounds,  avoirdupois. 
I fused  them,  and  here  is  the  result : — 

Gold  and  silver  collected  ; 


27 i pennyw.  gold,  a 1.35  currency 

$37,124 

12|  oz9.  troy  silver,  at  1.75  ,, 

22.311 

Expenses  of  collection  : — 
7 crucibles,  at  00  cts. 

$1.20 

$59.43 J 

35  His.  bicarbonate  soda,  at  9 cts. 

3.15 

14  bushels  coke,  at  10  cts. 

1.40 

8.75 

Profits 

$50.58} 

ON  THE  CHEMICAL  REACTION  OF  LIGHT  DIS- 
COVERED BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MORREN’.f 

After  referring  to  Prof.  Tyndall’s  researches,  which  ho  him- 
self had  verified,  and  mentioning  that  Tyndall  had  used  chiefly 
the  electric  light,  and  had  caused  it  to  act  mostly  on  organic 
bodies,  be  added  : I have  followed,  in  this  respect,  a quite  diffe- 
rent mothod  and  object. 

Most  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  solar  light,  in  Pro- 
vence, where  for  months  together  we  enjoy  a cloudless  sky,  I 
purposed  to  limit  myself  to  the  use  of  the  solar  rays  only,  and 
to  confine  myself  to  those  conditions  which  the  atmosphere 
affords  us.  I have  carefully  avoided  organic  bodies,  the  mole- 
cules of  which  are  too  complicated,  and  most  difficult  to  follow 
in  their  multifarious  evolutions.  I have  even  preferred  the 

* Philadelphia,  Photographer. 

f Abstract  of  a Paper  read  before  the  British  Association. 


simplest  bodies  of  mineral  chemistry,  as  offering  an  easier  field 
of  observation  to  the  physicist  desirous  of  arriving  at  clear  aud 
precise  answers.  * * * 

At  the  outset  I made  use  of  an  experimental  apparatus  en- 
tirely similar  to  Mr.  Tyndall’s:  a crystal  tube,  eight  or  niue 
centimetres  in  diameter  and  one  metre  long,  fitted  at  each  ex- 
tremity into  a broad  brass  ring,  luted  with  ceinont,  aud  care- 
fully planed  in  the  anterior  part;  two  piano  pieces  of  plate 
glass  perfectly  transparent,  resting  on  the  ring,  and  slightly 
lubricated  on  the  edges  with  a fat  substance,  constituted  an  air- 
tight closing  under  the  action  of  vacuum.  A glass  cock  fitted 
on  each  extremity,  and  let  into  the  cylindrical  lings,  allowed 
of  making  the  vacuum  at  ono  end  and  introducing  at  the  other 
the  gas  or  vapour  on  which  the  experiments  were  to  be  made. 
An  extreme,  if  not  absolute,  cleanness,  and  perfectly  dry  tubes, 
are  indispensable  requisites. 

When  light  arrives  in  the  tube  after  its  condensation  by  a 
lens — which  everything  induces  me  to  bolieve  not  to  have  been 
achromatic  in  Mr.  Tyndall’s  experiments,  as  in  his  apparatus 
two  cones  are  formed  joined  at  the  apices  ; the  first,  the  con- 
verging coue,  witli  an  orange-red  periphery  ; the  other,  the 
diverging  one,  with  a violetish-blue  periphery  ; circumstances 
which  I notice  here,  because  the  white  molecules  which  are 
about  to  appear  will  often  assume,  in  passing  through  them, 
the  hues  of  the  luminous  bands  in  which  they  circulate.  When 
the  vacuum  has  been  produced  in  the  tube,  the  light  passes 
through  it  without  the  cones  being  in  the  least  perceived  ; the 
tube  is  optically  vacuous.  But  when  t he  gis  or  vapour  is  in- 
troduced, a blue  cloud,  or  blue  precipitate  of  an  incomparable 
delicacy,  appears  after  a varying  lapse  of  time,  first  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cones,  then  in  the  converging  cone.  As  long  as  the 
precipitate  is  of  that  beautiful  blue  colour,  the  light  which  it 
sends  to  the  eyo  is  perfectly  polarised,  as  Mr.  Tyndall  has  des- 
cribed it.  Then,  by  slow  degrees,  the  precipitate  increases, 
and  slowly  becomes  white,  the  light  emitted  still  remaining 
polarised  ; but  as  the  sides  of  the  tube  lighted  by  the  cones  send 
to  the  eye  light  which  is  also  polarised,  and,  as  it  were,  tho  pro- 
duce of  a polariser,  the  whitish  vapour  of  the  cones  then  be- 
haves like  a thin  polarising  lamina  under  tho  inspection  of  the 
Nicol  prism  hold  by  the  observer;  and  when  the  two  polarisa- 
tion planes  are  perpendicular  to  one  another,  the  whitish  cono 
assumes  a magnificent  blue  colour,  exactly  as  thin  lamina  of 
selenite  of  the  required  thickness  would  do.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  whitish  precipitate  increases,  all  polarisation  disappears, 
'[’he  precipitate  molecules  become  heated  bolts  at  the  summits 
of  the  cones  and  against  tho  entrance  glass  plate,  and  there 
arises  a motion,  slow  at  first,  which  brings  to  the  cones  other 
particles  of  the  body  under  experimentation,  not  yet  acted  on 
by  the  light ; atul  as  these  particles  are  transparent  and  black, 
their  intermingling  with  the  white  particlos  produces  a series 
of  the  most  beautiful,  varying,  and  often  most  regular,  images, 
such  as  have  been  described,  with  expressions  of  genuine  admi- 
ration, by  Mr.  Tyndall. 

The  precipitated  molecules  seem  to  increase  in  diameter,  and 
the  two  cones  are  then  resplendent  with  reflected  light.  But 
there  are  for  the  eye  certain  points  where  the  cone  takes  a fine 
rosy  colour,  and  the  position  of  these  points  varies  in  the  course 
of  the  same  experiment.  They  are  sometimes  on  a line  which 
forms  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  axis  of  the  converging  cone, 
sometimes  on  a line  forming  an  angle  of  90  deg.  4-  45  cleg, 
with  tho  same  axis.  There  is,  as  in  the  rainbow,  a line  ot 
position,  and  for  the  precipitated  molecules  a zone  of  efficacious 
rays  which  will  provoke  special  and  ulterior  inquiries. 

Let  me  resume  the  exposition  of  facts  already  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  English  physicist. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  either  a synthesis  or  decomposition 
of  a body  has  taken  place — *.  e.,  a new  grouping  ot  tho  atoms  — 
when,  under  the  influence  of  concentrated  solar  light,  the  blue 
cloud  invades  the  cones. 

The  first  body  of  which  I have  attempted  the  synthesis  is 
that  which  I have  so  often  and  so  easily  obtained  by  electricity, 
in  causing  tho  induction  spark  to  pass  through  a gaseous  mix- 
ture formed  of  1 oxygen,  2 nitrogen,  3 SO2.*  It  is  the  com- 
pound which  is  formed  in  the  leaden  chambers  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid. 

I submitted  tho  gaseous  mixture  to  tho  solar  action 
immediately  tho  compound  was  produced  ; the  same  gaseous 
mixture  enabled  me  to  recognise,  like  Mr.  Tyndall,  that  the 
special  rays  which  produce  these  reactions  are  neither  the  less 


* Vide  " Annales  lie  rhysique,’’  vol.  vl,  fourth  series. 
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refrangible  calorific  rays,  nor  the  red  rays,  evon  when  highly 
concentrated.  I have  for  this  object  made  use  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  screens,  smoky  quartz,  iodine  dissolved  in  bisulphuret 
of  carbon  (CS2),  then  coloured  glasses,  rod,  orango,  yellow, 
green  (but  I dislike  and  1 fear  tho  glass  screens;  I prefer  by 
far  liquid  screens).  Tho  action  produced  was  insignificant. 
It  became,  on  tho  contrary,  extremely  energetic  with  bluo  and 
violet  glasses. 

It  is,  therefore,  under  the  shock  of  the  more  rapid  oscillations 
of  the  chemical  rays  that  these  reactions  are  produced.  And 
here  I wish  to  notice,  in  passing,  an  interesting  fact,  important 
especially  for  photographers.  I moan  tho  power  of  inter- 
cepting only  the  chemical  rays  of  solar  light,  without  stopping 
the  luminous  rays,  possessed  by  a solution  of  bisulphate  of 
quiuino  well  filtered  and  confined  by  means  of  gutta-percha 
between  two  glass  plates.  This  screon,  of  iivo  millimetres  in 
thickness,  is  of  an  extreme  transparency  to  light,  but  tho 
chemical  rays  are  intercepted.  It  might  bo  advantageously 
used  instead  of  tho  yellow  glass,  which  in  photographic 
operations  casts  on  all  objects  such  peculiar  hues  as  require  a 
special  education  of  tho  eye  which  has  to  judge  tho  reactions. 

This  screen  proved  inestimable  to  mo,  as  it  allowed  of  my 
disposing  and  regulating  the  apparatus  suitably  beforehand, 
while  it  enabled  mo  to  permit  the  chemical  rays  which  the 
screen  had  intercepted  to  act  at  tho  proper  moment  only. 

After  tho  experiments  on  NOs  2 SO:i,  I tried  to  unite  the 
most  resistant  bodies.  I introduced  iuto  tho  tube  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  perfectly  pure  and  dry.  and  my  surprise  was 
extreme  when  I beheld  the  formation  of  the  white  cloud.  This 
unexpected  result,  and  ono  which  I had  considered  as  utterly 
impossible,  obliged  me  to  look  still  more  closely  into  the  matter, 
and  to  proceed  with  still  greater  caution. 

After  describing  the  especial  precautions  to  prevent  the  pre- 
sence of  any  trace  of  volatile  essence  from  the  luting,  tho  Pro- 
fessor proceeds  : — 

Under  these  circumstances  I was  yery  much  surprised  to  seo 
that  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  perfectly  pure  and  dry, 
produced  the  reaction-cloud.  They  had  been  dried  by  a very 
slow  passage  through  pounded  glass,  which  had  beon  calcined 
and  moistened  with  SO:i,  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  I 
changed  the  desiccating  substance,  and  successively  made  use 
of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  phosphoric  acid,  all  recently 
molted.  In  the  three  latter  cases  the  cloud  did  not  appear ; the 
action  was  nil,  and  the  solar  light  passed  unporceivod.  What 
could  tho  sulphuric  acid  then  convey?  Evidently  some  little 
sulphurous  acid,  for  sulphuric  acid  is,  in  fact,  a real  emitter  of 
SO-,  and  always  adds  a certain  quantity  of  it  to  any  pure  gas 
which  passes  through  it  in  minute  and  successive  quantities, 
and  which  acts,  in  fact,  as  an  absorbent  of  a different  gas ; 
therefore  hydrogen  and  azote  cannot  be  united  under  solar 
influence  when  perfectly  pure  of  other  gases.  But  actually, 
what  could  tho  action  of  tho  sulphurous  gas  bo  ? 

I applied  myself  to  a special  study  of  SO'1,  and  have  ascer- 
tained how  easy  ttio  decomposition  of  this  gas  is.  As  soon  a3 
the  light  passes  through  it,  tho  white  cloud  appears,  and  if  its 
manifestation  isfollowed  with  care,  it  will  easily  bo  seen  that  it 
is  produced  not  only  at  the  summits  of  tho  cones,  but  likewise 
on  tho  bluo  periphery  of  the  first  part  of  the  diverging  cone, 
and  in  the  interior  of  tho  converging  cone.  I know  of  no  other 
body  more  sensible  to  luminous  action. 

But  to  return  to  tho  sulphurous  acid.  What  was  tho  sub- 
stance, bluo  at  first,  then  whitish,  thus  obtaiued  ? The  two  so 
different  hues  were  merely  tho  consequonco  of  a difference  in 
diameter;  tho  first  hue  belonging  to  the  bodies,  perhaps  atoms, 
precipitatod  in  tho  minutest  state  of  division.  The  white  and 
pearly  colours  appear  when  tho  diameter  has  sufficiently  in- 
creased, and  it  still  goes  on  increasing.  * * * It  may  be 
first  observed  that  if  you  expose  for  a sufficient  longth  of  time 
SO-  to  solar  action,  the  precipitated  substanco  becomes  suffi- 
ciently abundant  for  a sort  of  haze  to  become  perceptible  in  the 
guage  ; a part  of  tho  gas  has  been  acted  on,  and  tho  two 
luminous  conos,  when  moved  about  in  the  guago,  find  every- 
where reflecting  precipitated  molecules.  If  the  guage  is  left 
long  enough  in  repose  and  darkness,  tho  cloud  collapses, 
forms  a deposit,  and  the  gas  is  restored  to  its  primitive  trans- 
parency. If  at  this  point  the  guago  bo  again  placed  under 
solar  action,  the  same  successive  phenomena  of  haze  and  return 
to  transparency  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  till  there  remains 
no  more  gas  to  bo  decomposed,  which  is  a very  long  process, 
for  the  very  formation  of  tho  precipitate  intercepts  itself  the 
chemical  rays  which  form  it. 


But  since  transparency  has  been  produced,  a deposit  of  mole- 
cules must  have  taken  place;  and  in  this  case,  if  tho  guage 
remains  in  a horizontal  position,  and  a broad  slip  of  glass  bo 
placed  inside  it,  it  is  on  this  slip  that  tho  molecules  will  be 
found.  * * *' 

The  atoms  of  the  molecules  of  SO2  are  not  able  to  support  the 
shock  of  the  undulatious  of  tho  chemical  rays  ; they  divide 
iuto  S and  SO'1,  3 SO-  becoming  S and  2 SO1.  I have,  during 
sixteen  days  of  uninterrupted  sunshine,  from  tho  14th  to  tho 
3lst  of  July,  exposed  to  solar  light  1,900  cubic  centimetres  of 
SO7  in  a gauge  of  2,000  cubic  centimetres  in  cubic  capacity,  and 
the  decomposing  action  was,  after  that  lapse  of  tirno,  being  still 
cairiod  on  in  an  always  sensible  and  wonderful  manner.  It  is 
evident  that  every  day  tho  solar  action  is  only  partial ; it  stops 
as  soon  as  the  precipitatod  molecules  of  sulphur  in  motion  in 
the  tube  are  abundant  enough  to  intercept  all  the  chemical  rays 
as  an  opaque  screen.  The  action  of  light  on  SO1  was  interest- 
ing to  study;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
experiments  which  can  bo  executed. 

SO1  smokes  abundantly  on  exposure  to  air,  and  this  effect  is 
attributed  to  tho  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  by  this  substance. 
This  is  not  even  exact,  since  in  a perfectly  dry  vacuum  tho 
same  phenomena  takes  place.  In  tho  gauge,  with  a dry 
vacuum  of  a-half  to  ono-tenth  of  a millimetre,  I had  introduced 
a very  fine  thin  tube  containing  anhydrous  SO1.  When  I 
broke  tho  tube  tho  little  explosion,  and  probably  tho  great  and 
sudden  expansion  of  SO1  produced,  scattered  about  tho  vapours 
of  SO1,  which  are  white,  and  appear  with  a dazzling  resplen- 
dency in  tho  luminous  conos.  Here  the  chemical  rays  are 
powerless;  they  cannot  destroy  what  they  have  produced. 
There  is  no  moro  decomposition,  but  SO1  is,  if  I may  use  tho 
comparison,  like  water  in  the  vosicnlar  state  in  a medium  in 
which  heat  is  about  to  penetrate  it.  Insensible  to  tho  chemical 
rays,  tho  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  tho  calorific  rays,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  prodigious  energy  ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  this  absorp- 
tion is  so  perfect  that  all  molecular  motion  ceases  instantly  ; 
tho  molecules  remain  motionless,  as  if  busy  sucking  up  the  heat, 
and,  as  an  aqueous  vapour  does  when  heated,  they  pass  into 
tho  state  of  a transparent  gas,  assuming,  previous  to  their 
apparent  annihilation,  all  tho  most  magnificont  hues.  If, 
during  tho  operation,  the  cock  is  rapidly  opened  and  imme- 
diately stopped,  tho  groat  movement  of  molecules,  so  rapidly 
and  so  greatly  produced,  ceases  at  once. 

Wo  must  stop  here.  Yet  what  results  to  be  signalised  ? 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  most  natural,  perhaps,  of  all  tho 
groups  that  constitute  tho  family  of  metalloids — those  which 
comprise  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorino,  strango  ano- 
malies are  observed.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  under  tho 
action  of  chemical  rays,  and  form  hydrochloric  acid;  tho  latter, 
either  dry  or  humid,  and  prepared  with  pure  crystals  of  mineral 
salt  of  chloride  of  sodium,  cannot  bo  decomposed  by  chemical 
rays  of  solar  light ; whereas  hydriodic  acid  can,  on  the  con- 
trary, bo  deposited,  it  is  true,  and  this  circumstance  must  not 
bo  overlooked.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procuro  this  gas  free 
from  atmospheric  air.  A curious  circumstance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  is,  that  tho  first  shock  of  light  frees  part 
of  tho  iodine,  which  appears  with  its  peculiar  violet  hue  at  the 
summit  of  tho  cones,  amidst  tho  movements  which  destroy  the 
molecular  edifices,  and  movements,  perhaps,  made  by  tho 
calorific  rays  only. 

Bromine  prosents  the  peculiarity  that,  as  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  oxygen  with  chlorine,  if  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  is  intro- 
duced with  a small  quantity  of  bromine  into  tho  little  tube 
which  is  placed  inside  tho  gaugo  previous  to  the  experiment, 
and  which  is  brokon  before  submission  to  solar  action,  after  a 
few  seconds  tho  brownish  colour  of  tho  bromine  disappears, 
and  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed,  smoking  abundantly  on  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air. 

I could  prolong  still  further  tho  list  of  bodies  submitted  to 
this  interesting  means  of  investigation  and  experience.  I shall 
limit  myself  to  a summary  of  tho  theoretical  considerations 
which  these  facts  have  impressed  upon  my  mind. 

We  know  that  tho  calorific,  luminous,  and  chemical  rays  aro 
placed  side  by  side,  and  even  intermingled  in  the  solar  spectrum 
with  undulatory  lengths  successively  decreasing. 

Now  all  chemical  bodies  may  bo  classed  in  two  series  : tho 
first  (having  sulphurous  acid,  SO'-,  for  prototype)  comprises  all 
bodies  formed  under  the  action  of  calorific  rays ; the  second 
(having  hydrochloric  acid  for  prototype)  comprises  all  belies 
formed  by  tho  chemical  rays. 
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The  followinp:  arc  (lie  conclusions  which  the  foregoing  facts 
induce  me  to  admit. 

If  a body  is  formed  and  maintained  under  certain  oscillatory 
conditions,  tiie  peculiar  oscillations  of  the  atoms  which  con- 
stitute its  molecules  must  ditier  from  those  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  body  has  been  produced  ; but  if  this  body  is  trans- 
ferred into  another  medium  in  which  it  meets  with  oscillations 
isochronous  to  those  of  its  own  atoms,  these  oscillations  in- 
crease, and  the  vis  viva  which  the  atoms  acquire  may  become  so 
great  as  to  drive  the  atoms  beyond  the  radius  of  their  sphere  of 
action.  The  atomical  edifice  is  demolished,  and  as  the  consti- 
tutive atoms  preserve,  nevertheless,  their  peculiar  affinities, 
they  form  a new  edifice  adapted  to  the  oscillatory  conditions  in 
which  they  are  now  situated.  Thus  they  escape  the  shocks  of 
the  creating  medium  by  ceasing  to  vibrate  synch ronically  with 
that  medium,  exactly  as  an  elastic  sonorous  body  does  not  vi- 
brate and  gives  no  sound  when  the  aerial  vibrations  which 
strike  it  aro  not  synchronous  to  those  which  it  is  capable  of 
reproducing.  But  if  the  new  edifice  is  again  submitted  to  the 
action  of  other  synchronous  rays  it  is  again  demolished. 

Most  curious  evolutions,  which  seem  to  ask  of  the  chemist : 
(1)  Under  what  peculiar  circumstances  and  influences  bodies 
aio  formed?  (2)  Under  what  vibrations  precisely  their  atoms 
oscillate?  (3)  Finally,  under  what  other  vibrations  the  mole- 
cular edifice  may  bo  destroyed? 

Ozone,  and  all  bodies  capable  themselves  ot  uniting  with 
other  bodies,  would  bo  simply  molecules  whose  atoms  would  be 
possessed  of  a vis  viva  sufficient  to  animate  and  set  in  motion 
the  atoms  of  the  other  body  with  which  they  unite  themselves. 

Will  a simple  bod >/,  even,  always  remain  such  for  us,  if  it 
beeomo  possible  to  discover  what  oscillations  have  assembled 
the  atoms  of  its  constitutive  molecule,  and  what  can  destroy  it? 
Such  is  tho  question  which  the  future  lovers  of  nature  and 
science  may  bo  one  day  enabled  to  solve. 

One  word  more  upon  a probable  con  jecture.  I had  often  seen 
that,  under  somo  circumstances  not  yet  known  to  me,  tho  con- 
centrated action  of  solar  light  is  not  without  effect  upon  atmo- 
spheric air  ; in  such  case  an  appreciable  whitish-blue  colour  is 
produced.  Then  might  it  not  bo  presumed  that  the  fine 
whitish-blue  vapour  which  in  Alpino  valleys  bathes  tho  foot  of 
the  mountains  is  produced  by  the  action  of  brightly  luminous 
sky  under  favourable  and  unknown  circumstances  of  heat,  light, 
and  aqueous  vapour? 


Carrcspn&cuce. 

ADHESIVE  MOUNTS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  mount  makers 
would  coat  that  part  of  the  mounts  on  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  laid  with  some  adhesive  material,  it  would  expedite 
mounting,  and  prevent  getting  smears  on  the  fronts  from 
careless  work.  The  prints  could  be  drained  and  about  half- 
dried.  then  laid  in  their  places  and  gently  patted  down  with 
a pad  of  soft  linen.  B.  W. 

1 09,  Western  Hoad,  Brighton,  September  Gth,  1809. 

[How  does  our  correspondent  propose  to  deal  with  the 
margins?  If  no  margins  were  employed  the  plan  might 
answer  well. — Ed.] 


FOCUSSING  INTERIORS. 

Sir, — Did  you  ever  know  a valuable  hint  given  with- 
out being  received  by  the  ungracious  retort,  “ As  old 
as  the  hills?”  If  my  suggestion  prove  of  service  to  any 
photographer  who  has  felt  perplexed  while  endeavouring 
to  focus  a dark  interior,  it  matters  but  little  if  the  knowing 
ones  pronounce  the  plan  older  than  photography  itself. 

This,  then,  I would  suggest : let  an  assistant  stand  at  that 
distance  from  the  camera  which  the  photographer  would 
select  to  focus  for ; then,  as  soon  as  the  photographer  is 
ready,  let  the  assistant  produce  from  his  pocket  a box  of 
wax  vestas,  light  it,  and  hold  it  in  his  hand  until  the 
process  of  focussing  is  over. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  subject;  the  mere  sug- 
gestion is  sufficient ; the  plan  simple  and  self-evident. — I 
am,  sir,  L.  G.  Bensa. 


PHOTO-CRAYONS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON 
IVORY. 

Sin, — Your  Journal  has,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  contained 
certain  articles  and  paragraphs  upon  two  distinct  subjects 
which  I propose  to  take  conjointly  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers. 

The  two  subjects  are  Mr.  Sarony’s  photo-crayon  process, 
and  the  art  of  photography  on  ivory,  which  two  l will  com- 
ment upon  seriatim. 

Firstly.  Mr.  Sarony’s  process  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
mistake  by  all  true  lovers  of  art,  the  means  taken  to  produce 
it  being  such  as  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  all  those 
minute  gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  constitute  the 
difference  between  pure  and  mongrel  art,  rendering  that 
which  in  the  original  sun  picture  was  sharply  defined 
blunt  and  muzzy,  and,  in  fact,  degrading  what  was  origin- 
ally a faithful  transcript  of  nature  to  the  level  of  such 
abominable  make-beliefs  as,  once  upon  a time,  used  to  be 
“ smeared-in  ” by  school-girls  with  the  aid  of  leather  stumps. 
My  first  impression,  on  seeing  a photo-crayon,  was  astonish- 
ment ; my  second  disgust ; my  third,  that  it  was  a most  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  make  gold  look  like  brass. 

Secondly.  I cannot  but  regard  any  process  for  producing 
photographs  on  ivory  as  worse  than  useless,  because  the 
phosphorus  contained  in  all  bony  substances  must  ulti- 
mately form  a compound  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  ; and  also 
because,  by  veneering  on  an  extremely  thin  leaf  of  ivory 
(prepared  with  pumice-stone)  upon  a strongly  printed 
photograph,  all  the  advantages  of  an  ivory  surface  are  re- 
tained, without  the  counter-balancing  disadvantages  of 
chemical  defects.  As  a miniature  painter  I have  adopted 
this  process  for  the  last  sixteen  years  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yours 
obediently, 

An  Old  Miniature  Painter  and  Photographer. 

[We  give  insertion  to  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  as  an 
old  photographer  entitled  to  express  an  opinion,  but  we 
think  that  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  opinion  has  been 
formed  without  consideration,  or  on  very  insufficient  pre- 
mises. In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  photo-crayons,  1 e 
simply  asserts  them  to  be  what  they  are  not : lie  says  tin  y 
are  on  “a  level  with  the  abominable  make-beliefs  such  as, 
once  on  a time,  used  to  be  smeared  by  school-girls  with  the 
aid  of  leather  stumps.”  - Now  the  especial  defects  of  a school- 
girl’s crayon  drawing  consist  in  bad  drawing,  bad  light  and 
shade,  or  bad  colour ; and  as  the  drawing  and  light  and 
shade  are  in  the  photograph,  and  are  not  influenced  by  the 
Sarony  treatment,  our  correspondent’s  objection  resolves  it- 
self into  mere  epithet  of  no  value.  Ho  might  just  as  easily, 
and  with  more  justice,  have  likened  the  photo-crayon  to  one 
of  the  chalk  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  drawing,  pose,  light  and  shade,  &c.,  of  the 
photograph  are  not  altered  ; its  texture  only  is  modified, 
and  that  for  the  better.  An  enlargement,  as  a rule,  is  not 
so  sharp  or  delicate  as  the  small  direct  print ; but  the  photo- 
crayon treatment  softens  all  defects,  and,  when  skilfully 
managed,  gives  a charming  class  of  picture.  The  example 
our  correspondent  has  seen  is  probably  as  fair  a sample  of 
the  process  as  a threepenny  glass  positive  taken  in  the 
New  Cut  is  of  the  art  of  photography.  Good  judges  of  art, 
seeing  good  examples,  pronounced  them  to  bo  highly 
artistic. 

On  the  subject  of  photographs  on  ivory,  our  correspond- 
ent’s observation  appears  to  have  been  singularly  careless. 
He  “ cannot  but  regard  any  process  for  producing  photo- 
graphs on  ivory  as  worse  than  useless,”  because  silver  com- 
bines with  the  phosphorus  contained  in  all  bony  substances. 
Now,  our  first  article  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  pho- 
graphs  on  ivory  by  a process  in  which  no  silver  is  employed 
— the  carbon  process.  What  then  becomes  of  his  objection 
to  “any  process  ” because  of  the  silver  compound?  Un- 
doubtedly ivory  contains  phosphates,  and  undoubtedly 
these  phosphates  will  combine  with  silver,  just  as  chlorides 
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in  paper  will  combine  with  silver;  but  when  a print  is  fixed, 
all  unreduced  salts  of  silver  are  supposed  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  fixing  agent,  and  removed  by  washing.  Hence 
there  is  no  theoretical  reason  for  believing  that  silver 
prints  on  ivory  will  be  less  permanent  than  silver  prints 
on  silver.  The  practical  answer  is  best:  there  are  many 
silver  prints  on  ivory  in  existence,  which,  after  many 
years,  give  no  sign  of  fading.  The  use  of  a paper  print 
fixed  to  the  back  of  a very  thin  tablet  of  ivory  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  on  the  ground  of  permanency.  If 
that  print  be  removed  or  injured,  or  if  it  fade,  the  painted 
miniature  in  transparent  colour,  being  dependent  somewhat 
for  its  drawing  and  its  force  on  that  print,  will  suffer  in 
proportion  as  the  print  may  be  injured. — En  ] 


DONATION  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a paragraph 
in  a contemporary  of  August  27ih,  to  the  following 
effect  : — 

Donation  to  the  London  Photographic  Society. — An 
announcement  having  appeared  in  a contemporary  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Diamond,  the  late  Secretary,  has  presented  to  the  Society  t lie 
sum  of  fifty  pounds,  we  are  informed  by  the  President  that  the 
statement  is  incorrect. 

The  announcement  referred  to,  and  thus  apparently 
authoritatively  contradicted,  1 conclude  is  the  statement 
made  in  my  “Echoes  ” six  weeks  ago,  in  which  1 state  that 
1 had  heard  that  Dr.  Diamond  had  made  a donation  to  the 
Society  of  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  a little  disingenuous  on  the  part  of  some  one  to  mis- 
quote the  announcement,  and  then  call  it]  incorrect.  It  is 
incorrect  to  state  that  Dr.  Diamond  had  given  the  Society 
fifty  pounds,  but  it  is  not  incorrect  — and  I am  sure  that  the 
President  of  the  Society  could  not  authorize  any  one  to  say 
so — that  lie  had  given  a donation  of  between  forty  and  iifty 
pounds. 

To  make  the  matter  clear,  it  is  necessary  now  to  explain 
a little  further,  and  I may  state,  in  doing  so,  that  I state  the 
facts  on  unimpeachable  authority.  A balance  of  nearly 
ninety  pounds — 1 do  not  know  the  precise  figures — was  due 
from  the  Society  to  Dr.  Diamond  on  account  of  his  salary 
as  Editor  of  the  Journal.  Of  this  balance  Dr.  Diamond 
remitted  half,  making  it  a donation  to  the  Society.  This  is 
the  simple  statement  of  fact.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  “ in- 
correctness ” was  really  to  be  found  only  in  the  paragraph 
of  your  contemporary. — Yours, 

Tiie  Old  Photographer. 


CABINET  MOUNTS. 

Sir, — In  the  News  of  this  week,  your  contiibutor,  "An 
Old  Photographer,"  says  the  cabinet  portrait  is  now  all  but 
universal.  I am  afraid  there  is  not  the  demand  for  the 
cabinet  mounts  to  justify  the  assertion.  I have  written  to 
most  firms  for  cabinet  mounts  with  round  corners,  and  cannot 
procure  them,  and  am  still  in  want  of  them.  1 have  had 
specimens  from  different  houses  with  round  corners,  and 
absolutely  ordered  them,  had  their  invoice,  sent  them  the 
money,  and  had  it  returned  again.  Another  house  sends 
me  sample  with  round  corners.  I also  gave  them  an  order 
same  as  sample.  They  tell  me  also  they  do  not  keep  them  in 
stock.  Now,  both  of  those  firms  advertise  in  the  News, 
and  one  even  states  the  colour  of  the  mounts  which  I ordered 
from.  I have  written  to  about  eight  other  houses,  besides 
the  one  1 deal  principally  with,  and  cannot  get  them. 
Can  you  aid  me  where  1 can  procure  them?  I have  tried  all 
those  houses  who  I consider  sell  cabinet  mounts  which 
advertise  in  the  News. — I remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Exmouth,  September  4th,  18G9.  J.  Suoa. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  give  our  correspondent  a hint 
where  to  obtain  what  he  requires? — Ed.] 


Dronfirhuss  of  ^odftus. 

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  Gth  ult.,  M.  Davanne 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sutton  presented  the  Society  with  a copy  of  his  pam- 
phlet, referring  to  a new  instantaneous  wet  collodion  process, 
and  likewise  a method  of  preparing  rapid  dry  plates. 

M.  Bori.inetto  forwarded  a copy  of  his  general  treatise  of 
Photography,  a work  published  in  Italian  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Sciences  of  Padua. 

M.  Montagna  presented  a copy  of  his  work  on  Carbon 
Printing,  and  communicated  the  regulations  respecting  bis 
offer  of  a silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  pigments. 

The  Bengal  Photographic  Society  forwarded  the  details  of  a 
photographic  exhibition  to  be  held  shortly  in  India  ; contribu- 
tions are  requested  from  all  photographers,' who  should  accom- 
pany their  specimens  with  an  intimation  as  io  whether  (lie 
same  arc  for  sale.  The  Society  also  forwarded  a copy  of  their 
Journal. 

M.  Marion  presented  the  Society  with  a specimen  of  the 
photometer  of  M.  Leon  Vidal. 

M.  Mauvillin  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  observing  photo- 
graphs under  certain  aspects.  The  instrument  is  intended  for 
a toy,  and  enlarges  and  diminishes  certain  parts  of  a picture 
placed  in  it,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those  portions  and  render  them 
grotesque  and  absurd.  He  also  showed  two  other  instruments  : 
one  denominated  a stereorama,  and  the  other  a myriatrope. 

M.  Davanne  made  some  observations  on  the  numerous  appli- 
cations of  iodine  water  in  photography. 

M.  Andra,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  gave  a practical 
demonstration  of  the  transfer  of  carbon  prints  upon  transparent 
and  enamel  plates.  The  prints  produced  upon  carbon  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  having  been  prepared  previously,  were 
immersed  iu  cold  water,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  the  glass, 
care  being  taken  that  water  should  be  interposed  to  prevent  all 
access  of  air.  The  water  being  drained  off,  an  intimate  con- 
tact of  t he  two  surfaces  is  insured  by  passing  a roller  over  the 
surface  of  the  tissue.  Thus  prepared,  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
dry,  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent  development.  Some  tissue 
which  had  been  transferred  and  dried  was  developed  in  a few 
minutes  under  the  influence  of  boiling  water,  and  the  images 
remained  adherent  to  the  surfaces  to  which  they  had  been 
applied. 

M.  Andra  likewise  exhibited  some  galvano-plastic  moulds 
destined  for  printing  with  a fatty  ink;  the  moulds  were  pro- 
duced direct  from  the  glass  to  which  the  carbon  image  adhered. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


The  Boston  Photographic  Association. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  photograph 
studio  of  J.  W.  Black,  Washington  Street,  Juno  22nd.  186'.*. 

Mr.  Lyman  wished  information  from  any  photographer  who 
saved  silver  from  his  solutions  previous  to  1800,  as  his  firm  was 
sued  for  infringing  a patent  for  saving  silver  and  gold  from 
photographic  solutions  by  any  means  whatever.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  said  artist  did  it  openiy,  or  kept  his  method 
secret,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  silver  was  saved 
from  photographic  solutions,  in  a public  or  open  manner,  pre- 
vious to  that  date,  to  break  the  Shaw  and  Wilcox  claim. 

Mr.  South  worth  stated  that  he  saved  gold  and  silver  from 
photographic  solutions  when  he  was  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hawes,  as  long  ago  as  1854. 

The  President  (Mr.  Loomis)  gave  his  experience  with  (lie 
“ Shaw  ” silver  saving  apparatus.  Considered  it  more  of  a 
curse  to  him  than  a benefit. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Burnham  also  told  his  experience,  which  was  very 
much  like  the  last  gentleman’s.  He  now  flows  all  his  washings, 
but  hypo,  through  a hogshead  buried  in  the  ground,  and  finds 
that  it  pays.  Mr.  Burnham  also  called  attention  to  a swindler 
who  was  cheating  photographers. 

Mr.  Loomis  gavo  a very  humorous  account  of  how  this  sarno 
person  had  swindled  him  out  of  twenty-one  dollars. 

Mr.  Wing  said  he  had  been  swindled  by  him  out  of  twenty 
dollars. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Low,  it  was  voted  that  members  of 
this  Association,  or  others,  wishing  information  upon  any  sub- 
ect  connected  with  photography,  or  wishing  to  present  auy 
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questions  for  discussion  in  its  meetings,  may  do  so  by  trans- 
mitting them  in  writing  to  tho  Secretary. 

Mr.  Black  suggested  tor  a subject  for  discussion  at  next 
meeting,  “ How  to  Treat  tho  Negative  Bath  to  Produce  the 
Best  Results  ” 

Mr.  Black  announced  that  ho  had  receivod  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Whipple  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  which  was  given  for  tl.e  bene- 
fit of  this  Socioty.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Makcy,  of  Newport,  It. I.,  gave  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  his  oil-burning  magic  lantern,  and  also  his  appa- 
ratus for  making  transparencies  with  an  artificial  light. 

Tho  next  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
July  Oth,  1869. 

Mr.  Black  announced  that  ho  had  received  from  Mr.  David 
Sears,  Junr.,  an  amateur  photographer,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  as  a present  to  the  Society.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
passed. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Tcpper  read  a short  essay  on  ‘‘How  to  Treat  tho 
Negativo  Bath  to  Produce  the  Best  Results.” 

Mr.  Low  said  that  sometimes  ho  filled  his  bath  dishes  too 
full,  so  that  they  would  run  over  on  plunging  a plate.  Ho 
found  a small  glass  tube,  about  ten  inches  long,  cut  off  square 
at  the  ends,  and  about  three-eighths  or  half-inch  bore,  the 
handiest  thing  to  take  out  the  superabundant  solution  with. 
He  plunged  his  tube  into  the  solution,  then,  placing  his  thumb 
tightly  upon  tho  end  of  it,  took  out  all  tho  solution  ho  wished. 
Ho  had  never  seen  it  usod  before.  Some  used  a little  syringe, 
others  a syphon  ; this  seemed  the  simplest,  lie  used  glass  baths 
without  lips,  and  found  that,  by  having  a little  tallow  upon  * 
shelf  handy,  whore  he  could  grease  his  forefinger  and  then  run 
it  around  the  outside  end  of  the  bath,  where  the  solution  usually 
follows  down  tho  end  of  the  bath,  that  no  solution  would  follow 
down  and  be  spilled.  By  taking  this  precaution,  a solution 
could  bo  poured  from  a bath  without  a lip  into  a five-pound 
ether  bottle,  without  spilling  any  of  the  solution.  Beforo  adopt- 
ing it  he  used  to  place  his  bottles  to  hold  the  solution  in  porce- 
lain pans,  so  ns  to  catch  the  solution  that  would  be  spilled. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Burnham’s  method  of  treating  his  negativo  bath 
was  as  follows  : — “ I work  a twenty-six  quart  bath  of  plain 
water,  and  from  forty  to  forty-five  grains  silver  to  the  ounce. 
Boil  one  half  of  it  down  once  a month  ; filter  when  necessary. 
1 made  this  bath,  or  its  father,  in  1866,  and  was  the  first  to 
boil  down  of  any  one  that  I knew  of  then.  Did  it  at  that  time 
in  an  iron  porcelain  kettle.  When  my  bath  gets  sick,  I give  it 
silver,  water,  soda,  acid,  and  sun,  in  quantities  to  fix  it.” 

Mr.  Black  suggested  asasuoject  for  discussion  at  next  meet- 
ing, “ Collodion.” 


&alk  in  ibt  jStubkr. 


A ‘-Touching”  Story. — Archdeacon  Denison  was  present 
at  tho  East  Brent  harvest  home  on  Thursday,  and  during  the 
day  delivered  several  characteristic  speeches.  Replying  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  said:  He  found 
the  air  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  kindliness  of  tho  place,  pro- 
duce almost  a second  youth,  and  he  had  a little  story  which  he 
would  tell,  that  might  betoken  a little  vanity,  but  which  would 
be  followed  by  a sequel  showing  how  people  could  bo  taken 
down.  Friends  said  they  wanted  a photograph  taken  of  him, 
and,  as  his  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  ho  had  his  likeness 
taken,  and  it  was  taken  twice.  In  ono  of  the  photographs  lie 
appeared  like  a man  of  sixty-three  years,  as  he  was,  and  in  tho 
other  as  if  he  was  about  thirty-five,  and  both  were  taken  in  the 
sumo  hour.  His  family — who  were  veracious  people — said  of  the 
second,  “ How  did  you  suffer  such  aface  as  this  to  come  out?  It 
makes  you  look  like  a boy.”  He  sent  a little  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  whom  they  recollected  as  his  curate,  one  of  tho 
likenesses,  and  she  said,  “Dear  mamma,  how  pretty  he  is!” 
(Roars  of  laughter.)  Ho  told  that  to  a lady,  and  she,  with  that 
kindly  sarcasm  which  the  sex  knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  and 
for  which  they  could  not  be  called  to  account,  said,  “ I suppose 
it  was  a very  long  time  since  she  saw  yon.”  (Much  laughter.^ 
Streaks  on  Negatives. — A correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  describes  his  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
stains  and  streaks  on  negatives.  He  says:— ‘‘My  bath  was 
quite  strong  at  the  time,  say  fifty-five  grains  silver  to  tho 
ounce  water ; and  after  exposure  in  tho  camera,  there  was,  of 
course,  a quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  would  be  carried 


forward  to  tho  opposite  end  of  the  plate  from  which  the  deve- 
loper was  flowed  on,  and  which  did  not  mix  fully  with  tho 
developer,  and  which  would  flow  across  the  plate,  when  the 
developer  was  poured  oft'  the  plate,  at  tho  same  corner  that 
it  was  poured  on.  and  had  just  the  same  effect  as  pouring  a 
strong  solution  (fifty  grainsl  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  to  a plate 
which  had  been  developed,  but  not  washed.  When  I found 
the  strength  of  my  bath,  and  reduced  it  to  forty  grains,  I had 
no  more  trouble.” 

Photography  in  Court. — A very  interesting  case  was 
decided  in  our  Unite  1 States  courts  a few  weeks  ago  by  photo- 
graphy. It  was  a case  of  tho  United  States  against  certain 
whiskey  distillers  for  defrauding  the  revonue.  The  defence  occu- 
pied judge,  counsel,  and  jury  for  five  days  examining  witnesses 
to  prove  that  the  stills  and  other  apparatus  were  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  the  fraud  charged  possible.  The  defence  closing, 
the  other  side  produced,  for  the  examination  of  judge  and  jury, 
as  their  evidence,  a package  of  photographs  ot  tho  whole 
interior  of  the  distillery  in  question,  proving  tho  perjury  of 
tho  witnesses  examined  for  five  days  back ; the  fact  of  tho 
fraud  being  carried  on  as  charged,  and  settled  the  whole  case 
in  a few  moments,  the  jury  deciding  on  the  side  of  the  photo- 
graphs.— Ph iladelphia  Photographer. 

Photographic  Conundrum. — Why  is  a photographer  like 
a botanist?  Ans.  Because  he  makes  tho  different  kinds  of 
poses  (posies)  a study.  It’s  useless  to  try  to  beat  a photo- 
grapher in  an  argument,  because  he  is  sure  to  take  the  negative, 
and  produce  a positive  proof. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Uncertainty  and  Trouble  of  Dry  Processes. — Dr. 
Vogel  says,  speaking  of  the  trouble  of  dry  processes,  that  M. 
Braun,  of  Dornach,  told  him  “ that  he  had  spent  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs  on  experiments  with  dry  plates,  and  that  at  present 
he  worked  the  wet  process,  under  all  circumstances,  oven  on 
tho  glaciers,  and  the  most  inaccessible  points  of  the  Swiss  alps. 
The  results  were  more  certain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  largo 
amount  of  baggage  to  be  carried,  the  working  easier  and  less 
laborious  than  with  dry  plates.  How  much  care  and  labour,” 
he  adds,  “ is  necessary  to  produce  a dry  plate,  long  sensitising, 
washing  with  common  and  distilled  water,  covering  with  pro- 
serving solutions,  covering  the  back  of  tbo  plate,  drying,  &c. 
It  is  easy  to  pack  chemicals,  apparatus,  and  tent,  in  tho  samo 
time  which  it  requires  to  prepare  a single  dry  plate,  and  if 
wo  add  to  this  the  very  tedious  development,  I feel  confident 
that  the  saving  of  labour  and  time  is  largely  in  favour  of 
the  wet  process,  and  dry-plate  photography  must  confine  itself 
to  placos  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  tent.” 

Photography  and  Students. — The  manual  labour  system 
at  Cornell  University  appears  to  work  well.  One  student  sup- 
ports himself  by  photography,  another  by  cabinet  making, 
another  by  printing,  while  others  work  on  the  farm.  One  young 
man,  who  sweeps  tho  rooms  and  makes  fires,  has  taken  the  first 
prize  in  science  and  German. 

Newton’s  Toning  Bath — The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  speaking  of  Mr.  Nowton’s  prints,  says  : — “ Tho 
tones  are  bright  in  colour,  varying  from  warm  purple  to  warm 
brown,  of  exceeding  richness  and  brilliancy,  and  all  ono  could 
possibly  desire.  Mr.  Newton  claims  that  his  bath  is  easy, 
rapid,  keeps  well,  and  of  the  results  thore  can  bo  no  mistake. 
He  generously  gives  us  the  details  of  his  method  as  follows  : — 
‘Agreeably  to  promise,  I send  you  the  formula  for  producing 
those  tones  which  you  so  much  admired  when  1 last  saw  you 
in  this  city.  First,  make  a saturated  solution  of  borax  in  hot 
water;  second,  dissolve  one  ounco  of  tungstate  of  soda  in  six- 
teen ounces  of  water,  stock  bottle  ; third,  mix  the  contents  of 
Nos,  1 and  2 in  equal  parts.  With  this  mako  your  gold  solu- 
tion slightly  alkaline  an  hour  or  two  before  wanted  for  use.  A 
toning  bath  thus  prepared  gives  tones  more  satisfactory  to  mo 
than  any  I have  ever  used,  and  I have  tried  almost  every  pul  - 
fished  formula  lor  toning.  The  tones  are  different  from  any  th  t 
I have  been  able  to  produce  with  any  other  bath.  With  the 
ordinary  amouut  of  toning,  a warm  purple  is  attained,  very 
clear  and  brilliant,  without  any  tendency  to  mealiness.  If  tho 
toning  is  carried  further,  a soft,  pearly,  lavender  tint  is  pro- 
duced, combining  with  the  purple,  but  not  superseding  it.  A 
very  beautiful  warm  brown  tone,  with  a tinge  of  purple,  is  pro- 
duced with  this  bath  by  toning  less  than  ordinary  ; the  prints 
for  such  toning  should  not  be  printed  as  deep  as  usual.  If  the 
tones  are  too  purple,  add  more  borax  until  the  purple  is  dark 
enough  to  quit  the  bath.” 
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The  Extensive  Seizure  of  Indecent  Photographs. — 
Richard  Groves,  18,  Michael  Saunders,  59,  and  Paul  do  Paris, 
39,  were  indicted  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  for  selling  and 
uttering  certain  lewd  and  obscene  photographic  pictures.  A 
witness  was  called,  who  detailed  going  to  the  shop  as  above 
stated,  and  asked  Paul  do  Paris  for  a book  that  was  in  the 
window,  which  was  handed  to  him,  and  for  which  he  put  down 
half-a-sovereign.  Paul  de  Paris  went  out  for  change,  and  on 
his  return  ho  handed  him  nine  shillings.  The  purchaser  then 
asked  if  he  had  any  pictuies.  and  Paul  do  Paris  inquired  if  he 
wanted  “bed-room  pictures?”  and  witness  said  “ Yc3.”  Paul  do 
Paris  wont  through  a passage,  and  shortly  returned  with  two 
photographic  slides  of  an  indecent  description,  which  witness 
took  away  with  him.  He  afterwards  returned  and  asked  for  more 
pictures,  and  Paul  de  Paris  asked  him  if  ho  wanted  thorn  more 
broad  than  those  he  had  beforo,  and  he  said  ho  did.  The 
prisoner,  Paul  do  Paris,  then  went  to  another  house,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  Saunders.  Paul  do  Paris  shut  the 
door,  and  took  him  into  a hack  parlour,  and  then  displayed  a 
number  ot  slides,  from  which  ho  selected  two,  and  Paul  said 
they  wore  five  shillings  and  sixpence  each.  Witness  went  again 
and  was  taken  to  Saunders's  house,  where  a number  of  picturos 
and  books  wore  shown  tohim.andSaundcrs  was  very  energetic  in 
praise  of  the  slides,  and  he  said  they  wore  worth  a guinea  each. 
He  bought  some  of  these,  and  brought  them  away.  Inspector 
Brennan,  of  the  F division,  said  he  received  from  the  last 
witness  two  photographic  slides,  and  upon  them  ho  got  a 
warrant.  Witness  then  went  to  Wvch  Street,  the  house 
occupied  by  Saunders,  and  found  a numbor  of  photographic 
slides  of  the  samo  character  as  those  produced.  A verdict  of 
guilty  having  been  returned,  the  Judge  said  that  as  regarded 
Paul  de  Paris  and  Saunders  the  Court  looked  upon  them  as 
moral  poison,  almost  as  bad  as  that  to  the  body,  and  they 
should  receivo  no  mercy.  The  sentenco  upon  each  of  them 
was  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  oighteen  months  ; but 
as  regarded  Grovos,  taking  into  account  his  youth,  and  the 
promise  of  his  master  to  take  him  back  into  his  own  house,  and 
thus  sever  him  from  all  his  former  connections,  the  Court  would 
merely  call  upon  him  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  in 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called 
upon.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  illicit  trade  has  beon 
carried,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  officers  seized  at  the  shop 
of  Groves,  Holywell  Street,  173  books  of  the  most  infamous 
description,  1,141  pictures  of  a most  horrible  description,  and 
65  photographs ; at  Paris’s,  8 books  and  32  pictures  ; at 
Saunders’s,  9 books,  49  pictures,  and  69  photographs  : making 
a total  of  190  books,  1,223  pictures,  and  134  photographs. 
Large  seizures  were  receutly  made  in  the  same  district,  for 
which  other  persons  have  been  prosecuted. 

Air-Bubbles  in  Toning. — After  prints  are  toned,  some- 
times spots  appear  upon  them  that  resemble  grease-spots. 
Those  are  caused  by  air-bubbles  in  the  toning  bath,  which 
bubbles  occur  from  placing  too  many  prints  in  the  bath  at  once, 
or  from  want  of  care  to  keep  the  prints  from  adhering  to  each 
other  while  toning.  Remember! — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Retouching. — Mr.  G.  H.Hallenbeck  says,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer : “ I use  for  touching  out  transparent  spots  in 
negatives,  and  black  spots  in  prints,  the  enamel  taken  from 
visiting  and  business  cards.  This  style  of  card  being  very 
much  used,  the  operator  will  not  have  much  trouble,  and  no 
expense  for  material.  First,  moisten  the  pencil  brush  with 
water,  and  with  the  brush  dissolve  off  soiuo  of  the  enamel,  and 
stop  out  the  spots.  I find  it  lino  for  giving  (which  is  some- 
times needed)  guod  high  lights  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  &c.” 


&0msgoui>cuts. 

Novus. — The  white  clippings  from  fixed  vignettes  are  quite  worth- 
less. They  should  contain  no  silver ; they  cannot  contain  more 
than  an  infinitesimally  small  trace,  altogether  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

Vincent  asks  for  the  address  of  Mr.  King,  a manufacturer  of 
apparatus.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  him  the  information 
required.  We  do  not  find  the  advertisement  referred  to. 

G.  Redaway. — Many  articles  on  reducing  silver  residues  have 
appeared  in  the  News  and  Year-Book.  An  article  appeared  in 
the  News  of  July  30th  last.  In  our  Year-Book  for  1857  you 
will  find  a brief  but  clear  article,  describing  the  operations  from 
first  to  last. 


H.  S.  (Red  Hill). — The  discolouration  of  your  prints  is  due  to  the 
paper  having  been  kept  some  time  alter  having  been  sensitized. 
Some  samples  of  paper  discolour  rapidly  after  sensitizing,  and 
some  will  keep  for  many  hours,  or  a day  or  two,  without  change. 
The  use  of  a strong  bath  favours  rapid  discolouration,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  The  discolouration  in  the  prints  you  forwarded 
was  removed  by  toning  and  fixing,  as  it  is  usually,  unless  very  bad 
indeed.  The  discolouration  which  arises  from  contact  with  hypo, 
or  from  dishes  which  have  contained  hypo,  consists  in  dirty  yellow 
or  brown  stains.  Your  request  that  we  should  send  you  an  answer 
“ by  early  passenger  train  to-morrow  morning  ” was  quite  out  of 
our  power  to  comply  with  ; as  the  morrow  was  Saturday  the  4th, 
and  your  letter  did  not  come  under  our  attention  until  Monday  the 
6th.  Letters  from  correspondents  on  photographic  difficulties 
rarely  come  under  our  attention  until  a day  or  two  before  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  printer  with  the  answer  ; and  our  engage- 
ments do  not  permit  us  in  any  case  to  send  personal  answers. 

Somerset. — The  question  of  costume  for  portraiture  is,  as  you 
observe,  altogether  a matter  of  taste  ; but  we  should  not  consider 
the  lady  in  the  card  sent  at  all  “ too  much  dressed  up  ” for  a por- 
trait. The  pose  and  general  arrangements  arc  good.  Tho  chief 
fault  consists  in  a little  want  of  sharpness  in  the  face. 

F.  1’. — You  may  without  risk  have  a large  amount  of  yellow  glass 
in  your  dark  room,  provided  it  be  of  a thoroughly  adiactinic 
character.  In  fact,  we  strongly  approve  of  what  is  technically  called 
the  “ dark  room”  being  well"  lignted.  It  is  difficult  to  develop 
quite  satisfactorily  with  too  little  light,  and  a very  dark  room  is 
apt  to  be  kept  in  a slovenly,  untidy  fashion.  Of  course  the  room 
should  not  have  any  trace  of  actinic  light.  Intensifying  after 
fixing  need  not  always  be  done  in  the  dark  room,  but  it  should 
not  be  conducted  in  a strong  light. 

M.  L. — A skilful  colourist,  in  finishing  a photograph  in  oil,  docs  not 
use  simply  transparent  or  glazing  colours.  A pretty  slight  effect 
may  be  gained  by  applying  transparent  tints  to  a good  print,  but 
not  the  effect  of  a solid  painting.  The  transparent  or  glazing 
colours  applied  with  maegilp  are  apt  to  discolour,  and  the  medium 
to  become  leathery  and  opaque.  A photograph  well  coloured  in 
oil  will,  as  a rule, "be  so  solidly  painted  that  the  pictures  would 
remain  perfect  if  the  photograph  faded.  2.  The  cheapest  and 
simplest  work  on  colouring  photographs  is  “ Newman's  Harmo- 
nious Colouring;”  the  other  work  you  name  contains  much 
valuable  information.  On  the  subject  of  tuition  we  should  endorse 
now  what  wo  said  then. 

V.  R.  P. — In  all  enlargements  there  is  some  loss  of  sharpness,  as 
you  must  readily  perceive.  For  instance,  a lino  the  hundredth 
">art  of  an  inch  in  thickness  may  appear  very  fine  and  sharp  ind  cd. 
3ut  if  that  line  be  enlarged  twenty  times  it  will  be  one-fifth  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  will,  of  course,  look  very  course 
indeed.  An  enlargement  to  life-size  will,  therefore,  generally 
look  coarse,  and  be  scarcely  presentable  without  some  retouching. 
2.  The  Sarony  photo-crayons  are  generally  enlarged  from  six  to 
eight  diametres.  The  inode  of  treatment  is  essentially  valuable  in 
softening  the  harshness  of  enlargement,  and,  by  its  resemblance  to 
crayon  work,  which  is  never  very  sharp,  accounts  for  want  of  the 
sharpness  of  small  direct  photographs. 

B.  L. — By  the  term  “ old  hypo  bath,”  sometimes  employed,  n used 
bath  is  meant,  not  merely  "a  bath  which  has  been  mixed  sometime. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  employed  to  designate  the  old  bath  of  acid 
hyposulphite,  to  which  gold  was  added  in  order  to  tone  prints.  A 
fresh  hypo  bath,  which  is  a necessary  agent  in  perfect  fixing, 
simply  means  a bath  which  has  not  been  used.  It  may  be  kept 
mixed  for  months,  and  still  be  regarded  as  a fresh  bath  if  it  have 
not  been  used. 

D.  C. — There  have  been  various  formula  published  for  the  lime 
toning  bath.  Wo  find  that  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  three 
grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  half  a pint  of  water,  mixed  a few 
days  or  a week  before  use,  will  give  a capital  toning  bath.  2. 
That  which  is  spoken  of  as  Lacey’s  toning  bath  was  a lime  bath, 
in  constitution  somewhat  similar  to  that  just  given.  3.  Chalk  is 
carbonate  of  lime  ; but  it  is  not  customary  to  call  the  toning  bath 
of  gold  and  chalk  a “lime  bath.”  That  term  is  generally 
reserved  for  the  bath  to  which  chloride  of  lime  is  added.  4.  The 
reason  why  it  is  recommended  to  make  a concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  into  a paste  or  cream  with  chalk  before  adding  the 
water  is,  that  such  a course  much  more  effectually  neutralizes  any 
free  acid  present  than  if  the  chalk  is  added  to  the  dilute  solution. 

Oxoniensis. — On  the  whole  we  should  prefer  the  gum  process. 
That  process  and  the  morphine  process  are  about  equal  in  sensi- 
tiveness ; but  if  you  have  not  tried  the  latter,  it  is  better  not  to 
rely  upon  it  for  actual  work  until  you  have  tried  it.  We  have 
always  succeeded  with  it,  but  many  have  failed. 

J.  D.  Way  mouth.— The  photographs  are  very  interesting. 
Thanks. 

Erratum.— Under  the  head  of  “ Photographs  Registered,”  in  our 
last,  “J.  Davies,  Waymouth,”  should  have  been  “J.  D.  Way- 
mouth,  Nailsea.” 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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HERR  ALBERT’S  NEW  PRINTING  TROCESS. 

We  have  pleasure  iu  announcing  to  our  readers  that  with 
the  next  number  of  the  Photogiiapuic  News  we  shall  pre- 
sent an  example  ot  the  new  mechanical  printing  process 
recently  invented  by  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich.  This  pro- 
cess, allied  to  photo-lithography  in  principle,  far  surpasses 
in  result  any  lithographic  process  hitherto  made  available 
in  connection  with  photography,  perfect  gradation  and 
half-tone  being  secured  without  perceptible  grain  of  any 
kind.  The  subject  of  our  presentation  print  is  a vignetted 
portrait  of  a lady.  Some  additional  particulars  in  our  next. 


AN  AID  TO  MANAGING  THE  SITTER. 

“ Professional  artists,  whether  portraitists  or  painters  of 
subject  pictures,  generally  fail  in  posing  a sitter  for  a photo- 
graphic portrait.”  This  observation,  a very  common  one 
amongst  photographers,  was  recently  repeated  to  us  by  one 
of  the  most  able  metropolitan  photographers.  “ And  1 will 
tell  you  why,”  he  added  ; “ the  painter,  besides  being  un- 
familiar with  the  exigencies  of  photography,  as  regards  the 
powers  of  the  lens  and  the  range  of  focus  possible,  is 
altogether  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  expression  of  the 
face — oqo  of  the  chief  elements  of  value  in  a portrait — will 
bo  permanently  determined  during  the  few  seconds  which 
succeed  his  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  figure  and  drapery. 
Forgetful  of  this,  lie  wearies  the  sitter,  and  drives  all  life  out 
of  the  face.  For  his  own  purpose  this  would  not  matter, 
because  he  could  wait  until  the  expression  came,  or  add  it 
to  the  features  from  memory  of  a passing  glance  of  what 
was  required.  But  for  the  photographer,  to  whom  the 
existence  of  the  expression  at  the  moment  of  exposure  is 
imperative,  this  wearying  and  fussy  system  of  arrangement 

fatal.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observations  of  our  friend 
were  strictly  correct,  and  many  photographers  have  had 
annoying  experimental  verifications  of  their  truth.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  the  photographer,  as  compared  to  the 
painter,  is  the  fact  that  with  the  former  the  expression  of  the 
moment  of  exposure  is  perpetuated  without  modification. 
The  painter  can  wait  until  he  educes  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression he  wishes  to  perpetuate,  or,  failing  that,  he  can 
draw  upon  his  memory  lor  the  expression  he  has  seen,  but 
which  has  passed  away.  When  Gustave  Dore  was  driving 
through  some  lovely  scenery,  and  devouring  it  with  his 
eyes,  he  was  asked,  as  we  are  told  by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  if 
he  would  not  like  to  stop  and  make  some  sketches.  “ No, 


no,”  he  replied  ; “ I’ve  a fair  quantity  of  collodion  in  my 
head.”  He  could  seize  and  retain  the  impression  without 
notes  or  sketches.  The  photographer  might  have  a fair 
quantity  of  collodion  in  his  head,  and  remember  well  the 
expression  he  wished  his  sitter  to  wear,  but  unless  it  is 
present  at  the  moment  when  the  collodion  on  the  plato 
receives  the  image,  it  is  of  little  avail  that  the  photographer 
has  a vivid  impression  of  what  he  desires  to  portray. 

A primary  aim,  however,  with  all  good  portraitists,  must 
ever  be  the  preservation  of  a happy  expression  in  the  likeness. 
In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
picture,  to  which  clean  and  brilliant  photography,  and  even 
pictorial  effect,  should  be  subservient,  and  therefore  arrange- 
ment of  details  should  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
chances  of  securing  expression.  But  no  single  plan  can  be 
prescribed  for  carrying  out  this  aim.  Different  sitters  will 
require  different  treatment,  and  different  portraitists  will 
succeed  best  in  different  ways,  each  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  own  idosyncracy.  One  with  a bright,  buoyant 
manner  and  happy  audacity  will  manage  to  mould  the 
sitter  exactly  as  he  desires,  carrying  the  position  by  a coup 
lie  main  ; whilst  another,  attempting  the  same  thing,  would 
utterly  fail,  and  probably  offend  his  sitter  in  the  attempt. 
The  latter  might,  however,  probably  secure  the  same  end  by 
a little  painstaking  gentleness  ; whilst  another  would  secure 
it  by  quiet,  trust-inspiring  decision. 

An  indispensable  pre-requisite  in  all  cases  is,  however,  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  portraitist  of  what  he  requires  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  photographer  has  scant  time,  and 
scauter  opportunity,  for  obtaining  this  knowledge.  Even 
if  he  devote  himself  wholly  to  understanding  and  posing 
the  sitter,  leaving  the  dark  room  work  entirely  to  an 
assistant,  his  opportunity  is  slight  enough  ; but  when,  as  is 
. the  fact  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  photographer 
needs  or  chooses  to  prepare  and  develop  his  own  plates,  the 
time  for  studying  the  sitter  is,  of  course,  muck  reduced. 
But  still  the  time  need  not  be  entirely  lost  if  especial 
j arrangement  is  made  for  utilizing  it,  and  it  is  to  this  point 
we  wish  to  direct  especial  attention. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Blanchard  gave  a graphic  account,  at 
( the  South  Loutlon  Society,  of  the  interesting  aud  suggestive 
studies  made  of  the  sitter  whilst  lie  was  iu  the  dark  room. 
In  this  room  a yellow  glass  window  communicates  with  the 
studio,  and,  through  it,  all  passing  there  can  be  seen  from 
tbe  dark  room,  whilst  the  yellow  glass  and  the  darkness 
beyond  do  not  permit  the  interior  of  the  latter  to  be  readily 
seen — so  little,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Blanchard  had  often  noticed 
ladies  go  to  this  window  to  arrange  their  head-dresses,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a looking-glass.  In  the  account, 
in  our  last,  of  the  studio  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  a de- 
scription is  given  of  a similar  mode  of  study,  and  of  a mode 
of  utilizing  it,  which  is  worth  attention.  Whilst  the  sitter 
is  awaiting  the  preparation  of  a plate,  he  is  invited  to  seat 
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himBclf  in  a chair  on  a small  platform,  which,  running  on 
wheels,  was  readily  propelled  into  any  position.  This  scat 
being  placed  carelessly  in  the  room — not  in  “ the  place  of 
execution  ” — the  sitter  seats  himself  at  ease.  Whilst  Mr. 
Kurtz  is  in  the  dark  room  he  has  opportunity  of  observing 
his  client  in  his  natural  habit  of  sitting  ; and,  at  times,  he 
has  opportunity  of  seizing  some  peculiarly  graceful  or  cha- 
racteristic pose.  Without  requiring  the  sitter  to  rise  or 
move,  the  platform  is  wheeled  into  position,  and  the  desired 
pose  secured  without  any  trouble.  The  hint  is  one  certainly 
worth  attention,  both  as  to  obtaining,  where  it  is  possible, 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  titter  unobserved,  and  also 
of  securing  the  permanence  of  a good  position  without 
trouble  to  the  sitter. 


COMPETITION  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

A deplorable  illustration  of  the  ruinous  effect  on  prices 
produced  by  unscrupulous  competition  is  given  in  Mr. 
Stephen  Thompson’s  “ sketch  ” of  Venice  in  our  present 
issue.  In  the  best  part  of  the  most  public  part  of  the 
city  it  appears  that  half  a dozen  shops  are  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  photographs.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  fourteen 
inches  by  twelve  inches,  and  these,  mounted  on  cardboard 
with  a margin,  arc  sold  for  a franc  and  a half  each.  A 
sum  of  fifteen  pence  for  a mounted  print  from  a nega- 
tive fourteen  by  ten  inches ! And  these  photographs,  it 
must  be  understood,  are  produced  by  the  ablest  photo- 
graphers in  the  city.  Signor  Carlo  l’onti,  a name  well 
known  as  that  of  a capable  photographer  and  successful 
exhibitor  at  the  last  International  Exhibition  in  Ilyde  Park, 
is  one  of  the  photographers  who  sell  their  works  at  the 
prices  we  have  named.  Signor  Fonti,  it  appears,  at  one 
time  obtained  twenty  francs,  or  more  than  twelve  times  as 
much,  for  precisely  the  same  views.  But,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
phrases  it,  “ one  after  another  sprung  up  and  cut  each 
other’s  throats”  until  the  prices  reached  the  present 
wretched  figure. 

Mr.  Thompson  affords  some  explanations  of  the  condi- 
tions which  render  such  a price  possible  and  in  any  degree 
remunerative.  The  pictures  are  sold  by  the  producer 
without  the  intervention  of  any  agency,  and  the  price  of 
labour  is  low.  The  cost  of  production  being  small  is  a 
fair  explanation  of  low  prices ; but  the  absence  of  com- 
mission or  profits  of  agency  is  scarcely  so  legitimately  so. 
Some  means  of  distribution  must  exist,  and  although  the 
photographer  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  able  to 
do  it  at  a cheaper  rate  himself  than  he  can  get  it  done,  it 
is  a suicidal  policy  to  sell  in  retail  form  at  wholesale  rates. 
It  is  introducing  a precedent  dangerous  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  facility  of  selling  photographs  of  general 
interest — such  as  city  views — direct  from  the  producer  to 
the  customer  is  an  exceptional  facility,  which  should  not, 
properly,  affect  the  rule  of  price  ; and,  second,  because  the 
argument  would  naturally  follow  that,  in  all  cases  of  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  customer,  instead  of  through  an 
agent,  the  prices  ought  to  be  on  a similar  scale,  an  argu- 
ment which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  remuneration  for 
portraiture  at  least  in  the  same  direction,  if  not  in  similar 
degree. 

At  any  rate,  we  think  the  facts  point  a moral  as  to  the 
disastrous  reduction  in  prices  induced  by  reckless  com- 
etition.  The  rapid  fading  of  many  continental  pictures 
as  been  a common  subject  of  remark,  and  an  explanation 
of  this  may  be  easily  found,  we  think,  in  the  prices.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  pictures,  in  relation 
to  any  point  of  unseen  care,  at  prices  so  inadequate.  The 
downward  tendency  in  prices  has  been  serious  in  this 
country ; but  it  has  not  reached  a depth  so  low  as  this, 
and  we  hope  that  there  is  little  chance  of  such  a result. 
That  it  benefits  no  one  is  quite  certain.  The  establish- 
ments charging  the  highest  rates  and  producing  the  best 
work  are  those  which,  in  the  dullest  commercial  times  the 


art  has  known,  have  done  most  work.  In  the  portrait 
establishment  in  the  metropolis  which  obtains  the  highest 
rate  and  docs  work  of  corresponding  excellence  there  has 
been  a steady  increase  of  business  through  all  the  dull 
years  during  which  so  many  have  suffered  from  the  falling 
off  of  business.  Verb.  sap.  sat. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  l’EOTACORAS. 

Part  XI. — “Brown”  in  a Sympathising  Mood. 

A few  evenings  since,  after  business  was  done,  I went  out 
for  a stroll.  1 had  had  a hard,  worrying  day’s  work,  and  felt 
tired  and  weary,  I thought  I would  go  to  the  the  tl  catrc, 
half-price  ; instead  of  that  I called  on  “ Brown.”  Fortu- 
nately he  was  at  home,  last  edition  of  the  Evening  Standard 
in  his  hand. 

Brown. — “Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you?  Glad  you 
called.  Just  finished  reading  that  jolly  tussle — Oxford  and 
Harvard  boat  race.  What  a splendid  set  of  fellows,  both  of 
them  ! Oxford  won,  of  course — always  knew  they  would — 
but  they  had  to  pull  for  it,  though.  ’Gad,  the  Yankees  had 
some  stuff  in  them  ; jolly  plucky  lot ; splendid  fellows,  too, 
though  they  did  lose.  Both  sides  can’t  win,  can  they  ? 
Hullo!  What’s  up  with  you,  though  ? You’re  not  well; 
something  gone  wrong,  I see.  Bath  foggy?  Films  split, 
and  slipt  off  the  plate  down  the  sink  ? Toning  bath  won’t 
act?  1 know  it’s  something  about  the  blessed  chemicals 
that’s  knocked  you  over.  Here,  pull  a chair  round,  and  I'll 
mix  you  a glass  ot  grog.  Light  one  of  these  “ Henry  Clay’s.” 
Just  dropt  on  a box  ot  them,  put  away  five  years  ago  ; forgot 
all  about  them  ; splendid  weeds  ; can’t  get  such  now-a  days. 
Now,  then,  make  yourself  comfortable,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it.” 

“ Brown  ” is  really  a good-hearted  fellow,  despite  the 
cynical  manner  he  sometimes  adopts,  and  he  never  can  bear 
to  see  me  “ down.” 

Protagoras. — “ Oh,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
only  a head-ache,  and  fatigue  from  hard  work.  Bad  a lot 
of  disagreeable  and  unreasonable  sitters  to-day  ; 4 would 
move,  and  wouldn't  look  pleasant.  Had  groups  to  take  with 
lively  babies  in  them,  and  the  light  was  drcadfullyslow.” 

Brown. — “ Slow  ? Why  it  was  bright  sunshine  all  day.” 

Protagoras. — “ Yes,  lots  of  sunshine,  but  very  little  light 
in  the  shade.  The  sky  was  a deep  bluo  ; not  a cloud  to  be 
seen.  The  wind  was  in  the  cast,  and  a yellow  haze  fdled 
the  atmosphere  ; I could  see  it  between  the  camera  and  the 
sitter.  I do  detest  a day  like  this.  Two  days  ago  the  sky 
was  overcast  with  white  clouds  that  gave  a brilliant,  quick 
light;  I could  take  negatives  almost  as  quick  as  1 liked  ; and 
nobody  came.  But  to-day,  because  it  was  sunshine,  my 
rooms  were  full.  I wonder  if  the  public  ever  will  have 
common  sense  in  relation  to  photography.  There  was  ono 
fool  of  a woman  came  up  : ‘ Oh,  Mr.  P.’  she  said,  ‘ I know 
1 made  an  appointment  with  you  two  days  ago,  but  I 
wouldn’t  come  because  it  wasn’t  bright;  but  I have  put  off 
an  important  engagement  to-day  to  come  to  you.  1 do  so 
want  to  get  a 'good  one  of  baby  and  my  dear  little  dog. 
You  can’t  think  how  prettily  they  play  together  at  home, 
and  I want  you  to  take  them  when  they  are  romping  on 
the  floor.  And  I particularly  want  you  to  catch  the  ex- 
pression of  baby’s  eyes.  lie  has  such  dear  blue  eyes. 
Wasn't  it  considerate  of  me  to  pick  such  a line  day  ?’  Now 
what  could  I say  to  such  an  ignorant  fool  ?” 

Brown. — “ Well,  what  did  you  do  ? Back  her  off  about 
her  business  ?” 

Protagoras. — “ No,  I was  obliged  to  waste  three  plates  on 
the  young  cub.  I might  as  well  try  to  take  an  eel  as  that 
baby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dog.  She  is  going  to  come 
again  on  another  fine  day,  and  then  I shall  have  to  go 
through  it  all  again.’ 

Brown. — “ But,  of  course,  you  charge  her  all  the  same? 
Was  it  your  fault  the  young  imp  (Brown  is  a bachelor) 
would’nt  be  still  ?” 
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Protagoras. — “ Charge  her,  indeed  ! I might  charge  her, 
but  she’d  take  good  care  she  didn't  pay.  She  went  away 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  the  aggrieved  party,  not  me.  I 
overheard  her  muttering  to  the  nurse,  as  they  were  dressing 
the  child,  “ What  a bore!  the  stupid  man  hasn’t  taken  baby 
after  all.  Wasted  a whole  morning,  and  lost  that  picnic 
that  I had  set  my  heart  on  going  to.  Good  mind  to  try 
somewhere  else  next  time,  that  I have.  Why  can’t  he 
take  my  child  like  he  takes  other  people’s  ?”  &c.  I hopo 
she  will  go  somewhere  else,  and  not  trouble  me  any  more.” 

Brown. — “ Why  didn’t  you  tell  her  so?  I would,  in  a 
minute.” 

Protagoras. — “ Ah,  Brown ! it’s  a good  job  for  you  that  you 
have  not  to  yet  your  living  by  taking  photographic  portraits. 
That  sweet  temper  of  yours  would  get  a ruffling  with  trying  to 
put  up  with  people’s  vanities  and  unreasonableness.  My 
next  trouble,  almost  as  great,  was  to  take  a group  of  nine 
persons,  including  another  baby.  When  they  came  up- 
stairs they  began  blowing  me  up — What  a shame  it  was  to 
keep  them  waiting  so  long,  especially  as  they  had  come 
such  a long  way  to  have  it  done.  Baby  had  been  so  good, 
too;  but  now  it  was  tired  and  fractious,  poor  thing.  1 
suggested  it  would  be  much  better  to  omit  baby — it  would 
be  sure  to  spoil  the  group.  Oh,  dear  no ! not  on  any 
account ; family  party  wouldn't  be  complete  without  it. 
The  picture  was  to  be  sent  to  Australia.  Omit  baby, 
indeed  ! ‘ Well,  let  baby  bo  put  to  sleep  then.’  * But 

baby’s  little  eyes  wouldn’t  be  seen  then.  Oh,  nonsense! 
Besides  baby  was  such  a dear  little  thing.  No,  unless  baby 
could  be  taken  with  them,  they  wouldn’t  be  taken  at  all.’ 
I told  them  then  that  I would  not  take  them  with  baby,  as 
I was  sure  it  would  be  a failure.” 

Brown. — “ Bravo!  Well,  what  did  you  do?  Bundle  ’em 
all  down  stairs  ?” 

Protagoras. — “No;  seeing  that  I was  determined,  they 
begged  1 would  try  one  with  baby— just  oue— and  if  baby 
was  not  good,  they’d  be  done  without  it.  I yielded  ; and, 
while  preparing  a plate  in  the  dark  room,  I heard  the 
mother  confidentially  talking  to  baby  : ‘ Did  um  say  um 
wouldn’t  take  um  pitty  photum  ? Naughty  man  ! Shall 
have  um  photum  taken,  dat  he  shall,  mummy’s  booty.’ 
The  group’s  arranged  ; stop  in  the  lens  to  get  them  all  in 
focus  ; beg  them  all  to  be  perfectly  still,  and  never  mind  me 
or  what  I say  or  do,  as  I shall  be  watching  to  engage  baby’s 
attention.  I then  put  on  a great  red  cap  with  bells  on  it, 
and,  with  a tambourine,  kick  up  a row  to  catch  baby’s  eye, 
my  assistant,  with  cap  on  lens,  ready  to  expose  when  the 
word  is  given.  Bang,  bang  goes  the  tambourine;  tinkle, 
tinkle  go  the  bells  ; jingle,  jingle  go  the  cymbals  ; off  goes 
the  lens  cap  ; one — two — when  a lout  of  a boy  in  the  group 
bursts  out  with  a ‘ Haw  ! haw  ! haw  !’  and  a fool  of  a girl 
sniggers  ‘ Hee!  hee  ! heel’  Cap  on  lens  again  at  least  live 
seconds  too  soon ; and,  looking  daggers  at  them  while  I lay 
aside  my  absurdities,  I go  in  the  dark  room  to  develop. 
The  negative  is  not  half  exposed,  and  the  only  one  out  of 
the  lot  that  is  still  is  the  baby.  I go  and  tell  them  so,  and 
blow  them  up.  They  apologize  ; say  I looked  so  droll  that 
they  couldn’t  help  laughing  ; won’t  do  it  again,  that  they 
won’t;  glad  baby  was  still  ; they  knew  baby  would  be;  will 
I please  try  them  again  ? I try  them  again,  and  go  through 
it  all  once  more.  Develop.  All  quite  still  except  the  baby, 
and  it  is  a blotch  of  white  muslin.  Dash  the  baby  ! Smash 
the  baby  ! ! Jam  all  the  babies ! ! !” 

Brown. — “ Well  done,  old  fellow ; that  s the  way  to  let  out. 
Give  it  ’em  again.  Well,  what  did  you  say?  Didn’t  you 
let  them  have  a bit  of  your  mind  ?” 

P rotagoras.  — “ I just  did.  They  were  willing  enough  then 
to  do  without  baby,  I took  one  more  without  the  young 
brute,  and  they  were  all  still  enough,  and  looked  as 
frightened  as  if  I were  going  to  dash  and  smash  them. 
They  were  glad  to  escape,  I assure  you.  Well,  that's  the 
way  I have  been  going  on  all  day.  The  rest  that  came 
were  not  bad  as  these,  but  very  nearly.  Nobody  would 
look  pleasant.  I expect  they  caught  a little  of  my  own  ex- 


pression; but  nearly  all  of  them  moved,  and  had  to  be  taken 
again  for  that  reason.  Oh,  ‘Brown!’ this  portrait  taking 
is  an  awfully  trying  and  exhausting  business  when  things 
go  wrong.  Sometimes  for  days  together  all  goes  well,  and 
then  there  comes  a day  when  there  seems  a conspiracy 
among  the  people  to  drive  you  mad.  From  nine  this 
morning  till  half-past  five  I have  been  hard  at  it.  My 
dinner  lies  there  untouched,  and  when  I get  a chance  to 
taste  it  my  appetite’s  gone.  I sit  down  in  a chair  exhausted, 
and  wish  I were  a dog.-’ 

Brown. — “ Well,  never  mind,  old  chap  ; perhaps  to-morrow 
things  will  go  as  smoothly  as  they  have  cut  up  rough 
to-day.  I know  you  fellows  must  have  a hard  time  of  it 
sometimes.  It  wouldn’t  agree  with  me,  1 know.  Here, 
light  another  cigar,  and  let’s  have  a walk  in  the  open  air. 
It  will  suit  you  better  than  this  stuffy  room.” 

Protagoras. — “ Agreed  ; lead  the  way.” 


ENLARGED  PICTURES  FROM  SMALL 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  W.  L.  NOVEERE. 

The  process  of  producing  enlarged  pictures  from  small 
negatives  appears  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  and  the 
question  has  been  often  asked,  whether  a good  negative, 
twelve  by  ten  or  ten  by  eight,  can  be  produced  from  a small 
negative.  The  reply  which  competent  photographers  are 
able  to  give  to  this  question  is  apparently  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  convenient  plan,  so  frequently  suggested,  of  pro- 
ducing small  negatives  in  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
sequent enlargement,  is  not  likely  to  supersede  the  usual 
method  until  the  results  obtained  by  enlarging  are  made  to 
equal,  in  all  respects,  the  negatives  obtained  directly  in  the 
camera.  The  subject  is  one  well  worth  the  attention  of 
amateur  photographers;  and  if  such  a process  can  be  per- 
fected, together  with  an  apparatus  for  taking  the  small 
negatives,  similar  to  that  lately  described  in  the  News,  a 
process  will  be  in  the  hands  of  travelling  photographers 
which  can  leave  little  to  desire.  The  following  remarks  have 
been  jotted  down  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  use  to 
the  uninitiated  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

A few  weeks  ago,  having  had  an  enlarging  camera  con- 
structed, I placed  some  of  my  negatives  in  it,  to  see  how 
they  looked,  and  whether  the  definition  was  tolerably  good. 
I was  struck  with  the  very  different  appearance  of  the 
various  negatives  as  regards  sharpness  and  hardness.  When 
enlarged,  some  negatives  gave  a coarse,  gianular  enlarge- 
ment ; others  were  hard  and  spotty,  as  though  the  original 
had  been  under-exposed ; others  appeared  as  good  as  the 
originals;  none  of  the  faults  pointed  out  were  perceptible 
on  the  paper  print  from  the  negative.  I now  examined  the 
same  negatives  with  a magnifying  glass,  and  the  difference 
was  at  once  apparent.  The  portrait  negatives  were  the 
worst ; none  of  them  were  really  sharp  under  the  enlarging 
ordeal,  though  some  were  better  than  others.  This  was 
evidently  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  sitters 
had  moved  during  the  exposure ; and  though  the  defect 
was  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  on 
the  negative  or  the  paper  print  taken  from  it,  it  was  clearly 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  a really  per- 
fect enlargement.  Parts  of  the  negatives  were  in  many  in- 
stances sharp,  as,  for  instance,  an  accessory,  which  happened 
to  he  perfectly  in  focus  ; one  part  of  a head  would  also  be 
better  than  another,  as  might  be  seen  in  a three-quarter 
portrait  of  a lady,  by  comparing  the  back  hair  with  the 
nose  and  mouth.  The  accessories,  as  a rule,  would  not  bear 
enlargement  without  losing  very  much  in  detail.  This  was,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  short  range  of  focus  in  a portrait  lens. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  taking  a portrait  for  enlarge- 
ment the  sitter  should  be  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  in- 
sure the  utmost  steadiness  ; and,  further,  to  insure  this,  the 
lens,  the  light,  and  the  chemicals  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  shortest  exposure  practicable  may  be  given.  Alter  the 
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negative  is  fixed,  it  should  be  examined  with  a magnifying 
glass,  to  ascertain  any  imperfections,  that  another  negative 
may  be  taken  if  necessary.  If  accessories  are  introduced 
in  the  picture,  it  will  be  important  to  arrange  them  in  such 
a way  that  they  shall  be  in  perfect  focus ; and  to  this  end, 
as  also  to  obtain  a rapid  exposure,  the  lens  employed  should 
be  a small  one — a carte-de-visite  or  stereo  lens. 

An  examination  of  the  landscape  negatives  showed  that 
the  imperfections  were  due  to  a motion  of  the  trees  during 
exposure,  and  want  of  care  in  some  cases  to  have  every  ob- 
ject in  such  perfect  focus  as  to  bear  magnifying  ; in  some 
cases  there  was  a general  indistinctness,  due,  apparently,  to 
the  camera  having  moved  ; and  I then  found,  on  experi- 
ment, that  the  tripod-stand  used  for  out-door  work  was  not 
perfectly  rigid,  that  a gust  of  wind  set  it  vibrating,  and  that 
if  the  hand  was  kept  on  the  flap  shutter,  as  is  sometimes 
done  during  a rapid  exposure,  a slight  motion  was  com- 
municated to  the  camera.  The  indistinctness  produced  by 
the  motion  alluded  to  was  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye 
on  the  negative  taken  direct,  or  on  the  paper  print ; but,  on 
magnifying,  the  negative  was  clearly  seen  to  be  wanting  in 
sharpness.  It  was  further  remarked  that  reflecting  surfaces 
enlarged  badly,  especially  foliage.  In  taking  such  subjects 
this  point  must  be  specially  attended  to. 

I mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  some  of 
the  negatives  appeared  to  lose  nothing  by  enlargement.  At 
first  I could  not  account  for  this,  but  I presently  discovered 
that  these  negatives  had  all  been  very  rapidly  developed  ; 
they  were  architectural  subjects,  with  more  or  less  of  foliage  ; 
they  had  been  very  carefully  focussed,  for  the  intricate  de- 
tails of  stone  carving  ; and  they  had  been  developed  with  a 
solution  which  brought  out  the  image  in  a few  seconds,  and 
that  of  sufficient  density  to  require  no  subsequent  intensifi- 
cation ; in  fact,  the  pictures  had  flashed  out  all  at  once  on 
applying  the  developer,  and  this  had  been  purposely 
managed  as  the  only  way  to  avoid  hardness  and  heavy 
shadows,  the  buildings  being  white  and  having  the  sun 
shining  on  them  strongly.  The  deposit  of  silver  was  evi- 
dently exceedingly  fine,  and  depended  for  its  printing 
density  more  on  the  colour  of  the  deposit  than  on  the 
quantity  of  silver  piled  up.  Though  I have  remarked  that 
these  negatives  bore  enlarging  without  material  loss  of  de- 
tail, it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  negatives  of  printing 
density  are  the  most  suitable  for  enlargement,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  a very  thin  negative  is  preferable  for  the 
purpose  ; but  the  observations  made  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate that  the  degree  of  fineness  in  the  deposit  is  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  method  of  development  adopted. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  the PnoTOCRAPmc  News,  that 
an  opalescent  film  of  gelatine  and  oxide  of  zinc  on  a glass 
plate  may  be  substituted,  with  advantage,  for  the  ground- 
glass  focussing-screcn  generally  used.  It  would  doubtless 
be  invaluable  in  focussing  small  negatives  for  enlargement, 
because  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  be  able  to  see  that 
every  portion  of  the  subject  is  in  perfect  focus,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  this  with  ease  and  accuracy  on  a ground 
glass. 

Recapitulation. 

The  slightest  motion  in  the  object  to  be  taken  will  result 
in  failure,  though  such  motion  might  be  insufficient  to  affect 
an  ordinary  negative. 

Reflecting  surfaces  (unless  intentionally  introduced) 
should  be  avoided. 

The  camera  and  stand  must  be  absolutely  rigid,  the 
camera  being  firmly  screwed  to  the  stand. 

The  prepared  plate  and  focussing-screen  must  fit  abso- 
lutely' in  the  same  plane,  and  tho  focus  must  be  adjusted 
with  unusual  care,  which  will  be  facilitated  by  using  some 
material  giving  a finer  surface  than  ground  glass,  and  by 
the  employment  of  a focimctcr. 

A lens  should  be  used  giving  the  greatest  possible  depth 
of  focus. 

'flic  fineness  of  the  deposit  will  be  influenced  by  the 
method  of  development  adopted. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  FROM  A SUN-PAINTER’S 
PORTFOLIO. 

BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 

No.  7. — Venice. 

Pleasant  was  it,  on  crossing  the  Lagoon  from  the  mainland, 
for  the  second  time,  late  in  September,  to  feel  the  salt  breeze 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  leave  the  hot  plains  of  Lombardy  far 
behind.  Welcome  enough  was  it  to  reach  once  more  a 
centre  of  civilization,  where,  if  the  people,  as  we  say,  have 
no  home  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  they  make  the 
whole  city  one  large  home  in  summer  weather. 

To  catch  the  best  first  impression  of  the  singular  beauty  of 
Venice,  I hold  that  the  traveller  should  arrive  at  nightfall, 
when,  as  the  gondola  glides  away  from  the  railway  terminus, 
in  the  beautiful  silence  of  evening,  broken  only  by  the  star- 
spangled  dip  of  the  gondolier's  oar,  he  will  gradually  see 
her  stately  palaces  loom  out  of  tho  darkness  in  all  their 
peeiless  grandeur,  with  here  and  there  the  far-streaming  re- 
flection of  some  bright  lamp  weaving  a chain  across  the 
canal.  Venice  is  then  beautiful  as  a dream.  He  will  then 
understand  why  she  has  been,  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Re- 
public, so  apostrophized  by  poet  and  troubadour  as  “ the 
Masque  of  Italy,”  “ the  Adriatic  Queen,”  “ the  Bride  of  the 
Sea.”  He  will  then  see,  in  the  vague,  uncertain  light,  how 
fair  she  is,  without  seeing  anything  of  the  forlorn  beauty  of 
her  crumbling  greatness,  as  he  glides  on,  creeping  into  her 
bosom  with  no  discordant  sight  or  sound  to  vex  him.  Un- 
less he  is  of  an  extremely  unsympathetic  temperament,  he 
will  then  feel  something  of  the  charm  and  mystery  of  Venice 
that  have  made  her  a marvel  and  a show  for  ages;  that 
chained  the  author  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  here  for  many 
long  years,  until  he  had  mastered  her  picturesque  past ; and 
made  Byron  select  it  for  his  burial-place,  though  circum- 
stances subsequently  decided  otherwise. 

Welcome,  then,  once  more  this  strange  and  wonderful 
creation  of  architectural  beauty.  We  know  quite  well  that 
pathetic  swindle,  the  “ Bridge  of  Sighs,”  had  no  existence  in 
the  mightiest  days  of  the  Republic.  We  scarcely  thank 
the  author  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  for  telling  us  the  Venice 
of  modern  fiction  and  drama  is  a thing  comparatively  of 
yesterday.  “ No  prisoner  whose  name  is  worth  remembering, 
or  whose  sorrow  deserved  sympathy,  ever  crossed  the  ‘ Bridge 
of  Sighs.’  No  great  merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Rialto 
under  which  the  traveller  now  passes  with  breathless  interest. 
The  statue  which  Byron  makes  Faliero  address  as  one  of 
his  great  ancestors  was  erected  to  a soldier  of  fortune  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Faliero’s  death.  If  Henry 
Uandolo  or  Francis  Foscari  could  be  summoned  fiom  their 
tombs,  and  stood  each  on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal — that  renowned  entrance,  tho 
painter’s  favourite  subject,  tho  novelist’s  favourite  scene, 
where  the  water  first  narrows  by  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
La  Salute — the  mighty  doges  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
great  city.  Their  Venice — more  gorgeous  a thousandfold — 
lies  hidden  in  many  a grass-grown  court  and  silent  path- 
way and  lightless  canal,  where  the  slow  waves  have  sapped 
their  foundations  for  five  hundred  years,  and  must  soon 
prevail  over  them  for  ever." 

Yet  Venice  has  a veritable  history,  the  most  picturesque 
ever  possessed  by  any  state — undoubted  passages  of  the 
brightest  glory  and  grandeur,  and  of  vileness  and  perfidy — 
examples  of  loftiest  virtue,  and  also  of  enduring  hate,  and 
treachery,  and  darkest  crime,  when,  though  not  in  the  exact 
localities  exalted  by  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  the  secret  vengeance 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  dark,  silent  night,  plunged  its  victims 
into  the  ungossiping  depths  of  the  Grande  Canalazzo,  aud 
blotted- them  out  for  ever  from  the  sum  of  human  existence. 

But  I must  now  endeavour  to  look  at  Venice  through 
photographic  spectacles ; and  next  to  its  architecture  and 
gondolas  aud  gondoliers,  perhaps  photography  is  moro  con- 
spicuous than  anything  else.  The  sale  of  Venetian  photo- 
graphs is  enormous,  and  the  prices  so  marvellously  low  that 
it  has  puzzled  English  photographers  beyond  measure.  The 
secret  shall  be  here  unfolded — the  whole  root  of  the  matter — 
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the  modus  operandi — anti  then  those  who  run  may  read  that 
the  price,  though  still  very  low,  is  not  so  utterly  unaccount- 
able after  all. 

The  whole  of  the  best  shops  are  located  in  the  gieat 
square  ot  St.  Mark.  Some  halt'  dozen  of  them  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  sale  of  Venetian  photographs.  Two  of 
them — “ Naya’s  ” and  “ Carlo  l’onti’s  ” — are  as  handsome 
establishments  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  London  or 
Paris.  The  price  of  the  photographs  most  extensively  sold 
is  one  and  a half  lire,  or  about  fourteen  pence,  the  size  being 
fourteen  inches  by  ten  inches.  This  is  startling  on  the  face 
of  it.  Signor  Ponti  (who  was  the  earliest  in  the  field)  told 
me  he  once  got  twenty  francs  for  them.  One  rival  after 
another  sprung  up  anil  (in  the  figurative  language  of  com- 
petition) “cut  each  other's  throats,’’  until  the  prices  reached 
the  lowest  maximum  of  remunerative  profit.  That  Ponti 
and  Naya  are  making  a profitable  return  at  these  prices  is 
the  point  to  be  explained.  In  every  case  the  producer  is 
also  the  retail  seller — comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
public;  this,  at  one  blow,  knocks  off  half  the  price.  The 
English  photographer  rarely  or  never  gets  half  the  price  his 
productions  cost  the  public.  There  are  slides  here,  equal 
to  any  of  the  best  by  our  own  photographers,  selling  at 
sixpence  each,  or  five  francs  per  dozen.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  photographer  usually  gets  for  his  shilling  slide. 
They  go  in  to  the  publisher  at  five  shillings  or  six  shillings 
er  dozen,  who,  in  his  turn,  sells  them  to  the  retailer  at,  per- 
aps,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  or  eight  shillings,  and 
they  finally  reach  the  public  at  the  usual  one  shilling. 

The  cost  of  keeping  shop  does  not  affect  the  questiou  as  it 
would  in  England.  Labour  and  assistance  are  very  cheap, 
rent  also.  Signor  Ponti  pays  for  a very  handsome  shop,  in 
tho  best  part  of  the  Piazza,  close  to  Florian’a  celebrated  cafe, 
about  six  francs,  or  five  shillings  per  day.  The  price  of  the 
larger  photographs  is  more  unaccountable  than  the  small 
ones.  Silver  and  gold  are  of  pretty  much  the  same  value 
all  the  world  over,  nor  is  the  paper  much  less  in  price.  The 
mounting  of  them  is  more  inexpensive  than  in  England. 
Tinted  mounts  are  never  used.  A common  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  little  more  than  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the 
photograph,  is  that  used.  A narrow  margin  is  of  consequence 
when  one  is  dealing  with  a sum  of  fourteen  pence  ; and,  more- 
over, travellers  prefer  them,  so  that  they  may  pack  away  in 
trunks  or  portmanteaux.  Another  important  feature  is,  that 
negatives  cost  them  next  to  nothing.  No  travelling  ex- 
penses— nothing  but  glass  and  chemicals.  The  subjects  are 
all  close  by — almost  at  their  back  door;  seven-eighths  ot 
them  are  within  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards. 
When  a negative  is  broken  or  worn,  they  simply  send  out 
an  assistant,  the  first  fine  day,  to  expose  a plate.  Thus  it 
really  becomes  a questiou  ot  “ printing  prices  ” from  stock 
subjects  in  large  quantities.  I say  large  quantities,  for  the 
sale  is  very  large,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  not 
intermittent.  All  the  year  round,  year  after  year,  with  but 
little  intermission  during  the  short  Venetian  winter,  come 
shoals  of  tourists — Americans  most  of  all.  America  absorbs 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  produced.  For  nearly  three  months 
I have  never  seen  Ponti’s  shop  uncrowded  with  people  buying 
photographs  by  the  dozen,  or  two  or  three  dozen.  Single 
photographs  are  very  rarely  sold.  Americans  commonly 
leave  it  until  the  last  moment  of  “ packing  up,”  and  then 
come  and  buy  a whole  round  of  one  or  two  hundred  subjects. 

In  the  interiors  of  the  Ducal  Palace  dry  plates  only  are 
allowed  to  be  exposed.  The  photographers  have  solid  ope- 
rating-room stands  of  one-half  the  altitude  of  the  rooms, 
and  expose  plates  all  day — uncover  the  lens,  and  leave  them 
for  hours  untended.  Of  course,  on  such  slow  plates,  passing 
figures  make  no  impression.  I have  never  seen  the  llall  of 
the  Great  Council,  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  or  the 
Room  of  the  Three  Heads  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  without  a 
camera  in  the  corner  and  a picture  going  on. 

Portraiture  is  less  represented  in  Venice,  and  very  few 
specimens  are  shown.  It  is  quite  eclipsed,  even  in  thought, 
by  the  mighty  monuments  of  past  greatness. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  IODINE  WATER  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A . DAVANNE.* 

The  employment  of  a solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  deno- 
minated tincture  of  iodine,  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences, due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  solvent,  alcohol, 
which,  besides  being  of  a costly  nature,  is  frequently  un- 
adaptable to  purposes  for  which  iodine  might  be  advan- 
tageously used.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  would  be 
preferable,  but,  as  the  element  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
solution  in  water  (seven  litres  of  water  being  necessary  to 
dissolve  one  gramme  of  iodine),  the  result  is  so  dilute  as  to 
be  incapable  of  exerting  any  appreciable  reaction.  The 
difficulty  of  dissolving  iodine  in  water  is,  however,  easily 
obviated  by  the  previous  addition  to  the  latter  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  solution  which  I prefer  to  use  being  thus 
compounded  : — 

Water I litre 

Iodide  of  potassium  20  grammes 

Iodine 15 

Prepared  in  this  manner  the  solution  is  in  a concentrated 
form,  and  generally  requires  to  be  diluted  with  a larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  water  before  being  used. 

If  we  now  recapitulate,  one  by  one,  the  different  opera- 
tions in  photography,  we  shall  see  that  a solution  of  this 
kind  is  among  the  most  useful  of  our  photographic  requi- 
sites, serving  for  any  of  the  following  purposes; — 

1.  For  cleaning  glass  plates. 

2.  For  the  preparation  of  the  silver  bath. 

11.  For  cleaning  dishes  and  baths  containing  silver 
deposits. 

4.  For  intensifying  weak  negatives. 

5.  For  clearing  dull  negatives. 

0.  For  weakening  over-printed  positives. 

7.  For  removing  silver  stains  from  the  skin. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  cleaning  of  glass  plates, 
we  are  generally  recommended  to  employ  tripoli  or  rotten 
earth,  mixed  either  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  or 
with  old  collodion,  or  acidified  collodion,  or  collodion  con- 
taining iodine.  These  collodions  owe  their  action  mainly 
to  the  free  iodine  they  contain,  and  for  this  reason  I employ, 
in  their  stead,  a mixture  half  of  iodine  water  of  the  above 
strength,  and  half  of  ordinary  water.  The  tripoli  or  earth 
moistened  with  this  liquid  is  spread  over  both  sides  of  the 
plate,  and  the  latter  rubbed  in  every  direction  by  means  of 
a pad,  the  tripoli  being  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry 
before  removal.  The  iodine  is  thus  able  to  act  upon  the 
minute  particles  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  while 
the  earth,  in  drying,  absorbs  all  trace  of  grease,  so  that,  on 
cleaning  off  the  film,  a plate  is  obtained  free  from  spots  or 
contamination  of  any  description.  Every  trace  of  old 
pictures,  as  also  invisible  deposits  of  silver,  are  thus  com- 
pletely removed. 

When  a new  dipping-bath  is  prepared,  it  is  a general 
custom  to  add  a small  quantity  of  some  iodide  or  some 
iodized  collodion,  in  order  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
may  become  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  shall  not 
absorb  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  first  plates  dipped 
into  it.  It  is  often  the  case,  likewise,  that  a slight  acidula- 
tion  of  the  bath  is  necessary,  so  that  the  plates  produced  may 
be  free  from  all  tendency  to  fogging.  To  obtain  these  two 
results  it  is  necessary  merely  to  add  to  a new  bath  several 
drops  o*  iodine  water,  by  which  means  not  only  is  iodide  of 
silvev  produced  for  saturating  the  bath,  but  the  free  iodine, 
liberating  a small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  ensures,  at  tho 
same  time,  sufficient  acidulation  in  the  bath. 

When  the  sensitizing  bath  has  been  used  for  any 
lengthened  period,  deposits  of  metallic  silver  are  sometimes 
produced  at  the  angles  of  the  utensil,  from  which  particles 
become  detached  from  time  to  time,  causing  the  formation 
of  spots  ; if  iodine  water  is  copiously  poured  into  the  bath, 

* Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 
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the  metallic  silver  is  transformed  into  iodide,  and  the  cause 
of  the  spots  thus  eliminated. 

When  a cliche  is  taken,  developed,  and  fixed,  it  docs  not, 
sometimes,  possess  tlio  required  amount  of  vigour.  M. 
Cassan,  and  afterwards  M.  Piard,  have  recommended  the 
application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  until  the  film  has  been 
completely  transformed  into  iodide  of  silver,  and  then 
treatment  with  bichloride  of  mercury  to  impart  greater 
intensity.  In  repeating  these  operations,  the  efficacy  of 
which  was  denied  by  General  Mongin,  my  experiments  led 
me  to  believe  that  iodine  water  was  preferable  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  that  the  action  of  the  same  should  not  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to  convert  the  image  entirely  into  iodide  of  silver. 
The  effect  obtained  without  having  resort  to  bichloride  of 
mercury  is  better.  It  suffices  to  pour  uniformly  over  the 
cliche  a quantity  of  iodine  water,  prepared  as  above,  and 
diluted  with  water  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  bulk,  allowing 
the  action  of  the  liquid  to  continue  slowly,  and  inclining 
the  glass  the  while  gently  up  and  down.  The  general  tone 
of  the  picture  is  observed  to  change,  and  the  maximum 
density  is  obtained  when  the  pla*e  has  a brownish  tint  by 
transparence ; by  allowing  the  action  to  proceed  further, 
the  film  loses  vigour  instead  of  gaining  it.  The  surface  of 
the  cliche,  viewed  by  reflection,  assumes  at  this  moment  a 
light  yellowish  tone,  due  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver. 

The  plate  is  washed,  but  not  fixed.  The  action  exerted 
by  the  iodine  is  the  transformation  of  a more  or  less  quan- 
tity of  the  film  into  iodide  of  silver,  the  yellow  colour  of 
which  modifies  the  tint  of  the  film,  and  renders  it  more 
impervious  to  chemical  rays.  We  ought  to  state,  however, 
that  negatives  intensified  in  this  manner,  as  also  those 
treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  are  affected  by  light,  and 
become  gradually  more  and  more  opaque.  The  cause  of 
this  continued  action  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  but  it  may  be  due  cither  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  iodine  still  remaining  in  the  film,  or 
to  the  formal  ion  of  a modified  description  of  iodide  of 
silver.  At  the  same  time,  the  change  is  produced  but  very 
gradually,  and  no  fears  need  be  entertained,  therefore,  except 
in  the  case  of  negatives  destined  to  remain  exposed  to  day- 
light, and  from  which  a largo  number  of  copies  are  required 
to  be  printed.  It  is  probable  that  a few  experiments  under- 
taken in  this  direction  would  result  in  the  working  out  of  a 
perfect  method  of  fixing.  The  latter  operation  must  not. 
however,  be  accomplished  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
as  this  reagent  would  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  formed,  and  not  only  nullifiy  the  effect  produced,  but 
likewise  render  the  negative  less  vigorous  than  it  was  at  first. 

Fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  although  injurious  in 
the  foregoing  instance,  is,  however,  indispensable  when  a 
fogged  negative  is  under  treatment.  Many  a time  I have 
been  enabled  to  render  dull  and  heavy  negatives,  obtained, 
through  unskilful  development,  by  the  Taupenot  process, 
capable  of  furnishing  very  fair  proofs  by  proceeding  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  negatives,  if  they  have  been  fixed  and  varnished  (I 
employ  shellac  varnish),  are  first  unvarnished  by  immersion 
in  a bath  of  alcohol,  and  afterwards  well  washed  in  fresh 
alcohol  and  water  ; they  are  then  covered  with  iodine  water, 
somewhat  diluted,  which  is  allowed  to  flow  uniformly  over 
the  surface,  until  the  latter  assumes  a yellowish  tone  by 
reason  of  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  surface  is 
then  washed  with  water,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite,  which 
removes  the  film  of  iodide,  and  thus  clarities  the  negative. 
The  latter  is  carefully  washed  and  examined,  and  if  the  film 
has  not  been  sufficiently  cleared,  the  action  of  the  iodine  is 
repeated,  as  also  the  operations  of  washing  and  fixing,  until 
the  film  is  rendered  transparent  throughout.  Density  may 
always  be  restored,  if  the  action  has  been  pushed  too  far,  by 
applying  a solution  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  or  the  two 
mixed  together,  supplemented  by  a good  proportion  of 
acetic  acid,  and  a little  nitrate  of  silver.  These  operations 
naturally  demand  care,  but  they  will  generally  be  found 
very  successful. 


Iodine  water  may  also  be  employed  to  good  purpose  in 
correcting  over-printed  paper  proofs,  and  may,  I think, 
replace,  without  danger,  the  deleterious  compounds  employed 
by  M.  Humbert  de  Molard  under  the  name  cyanure  iodeux. 
When  a print  is  too  vigorous,  either  before  or  after  it  has 
been  fixed  and  washed,  it  should  be  immersed  for  a few 
moments  in  very  dilute  iodine  water;  the  surface  of  the 
paper  becomes  by  this  operation  of  a bluish  tone,  due  to  the 
formation  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  it  is  then  placed  in  the 
hyposulphite  bath,  which  re-invests  it  with  suitable  density, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  restores  it  to  an  agreeable  tone.  The 
future  keeping  qualities  of  the  print  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
injured  by  this  method  of  treatment. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  r lo 
played  by  iodine  water  in  photography  is  at  end.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  still  a valuable  aid  to  the 
toilet.  If  the  operator  has  no  visible  stains  on  the  hands, 
he  will  still  do  well  to  moisten  them  with  the  iodine  solu- 
tion (diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water),  and,  after 
washing,  to  immerse  them  in  hyposulphite  of  soda;  thus 
the  formation  of  any  latent  spots  or  stains  which  might 
become  developed  by  light  is  prevented.  If  the  hands  are 
marked  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  iodine  water  must  be  used 
at  its  full  strength,  and  if  the  stains  result  from  the  use  of 
gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  they  are  far  better  removed  in  this 
way  than  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  iodine  water,  in 
fact,  acts  as  a bleaching  agent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
chlorine,  and  is  more  capable  than  cyanide  of  destroying 
the  hrown  colouring  matter  which  results  from  the  action 
of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  gallic  and  pyrogallic  reducing 
agents.  Sometimes  very  dark  spots  will  at  first  resist  the 
action  of  iodine  water,  hut  after  a few  hours  they  will  be 
found  to  disappear  of  themselves. 


APPARATUS  FOR  SENSITIZING  PAPER. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  describes  an  apparatus 
recently  patented  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lukenbach.  It  says  : — 

The  apparatus  is  simply  this:  A light  wooden  frame,  a 
little  larger  than  a whole  sheet  of  paper,  is  made,  over  which 
is  stretched  a piece  of  black  muslin  or  cloth,  slightly  slack 
in  the  centre.  At  each  corner  of  the  frame  elastic  cords  are 
fastened,  and  with  each  cord  is  connected  a clothes-clip. 
This  is  the  whole  apparatus. 

To  use  it,  proceed  as  follows  : Fold  up  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  to  be  sensitized  on  all  sides  about  a quarter  inch, 


making,  as  it  were,  a shallow  dish  ; place  it  upon  the  black 
cloth;  pinch  each  corner  with  a clothes  clip,  stretching  it 
by  the  gum  cords  until  it  is  tight  enough.  Now  it  will 
be  seen  you  have  a shallow  dish  ready  to  receive  solution. 
Take  three  and  a-half  ounces  of  plain  silver  solution  in  a 
graduate,  and  pour  it  gradually  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet. 
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Move  the  frame  gently  from  side  to  side,  causing  the  solu- 
tion to  flow  over  the  paper  three  or  four  times ; after 
which  you  detach  three  of  the  clothes-pins,  leaving  the  one 
on  the  opposite  left-hand  corner  fast ; the  gum  cord  of  this 
pin  must  be  made  sufficient  in  length  to  allow  the  paper  to 
be  moved  to  the  right  corner  of  the  frame,  the  slack  of  the 
cord  being  taken  up,  while  silvering,  by  placing  over  one  or 
two  hooks  in  the  side  of  frame  A,  placed  there  for  this 
purpose ; raise  the  frame  gently  on  the  left,  allowing  tho 
solution  to  run  off  at  the  right-hand  corner  into  your  glass 
funnel ; filter  into  your  stock-bottle,  and  repeat  for  each 
sheet  of  paper  you  sensitize  ; drain  the  paper,  and  hang  up 
in  a dark  room  ; when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  ready  to  print. 
Any  portion  of  a sheet  can  be  sensitized  on  this  frame  by 
dispensing  with  the  gum  cords,  which  you  will  not  want 
after  a few  trials  and  become  accustomed  to  its  use.  A fifty- 
grain  solution  is  recommended.  This  is  the  whole  story. 
It  is  backed  up  by  sundry  claims,  which  we  think  much  ex- 
perience cannot  justify,  namely : “ Less  time  and  silver  are 
required  ; paper  dries  more  quickly,  and  fuming  is  unneces- 
sary ; paper  is  more  sensitized,  and  requires  less  time  to 
print ; gives  the  picture  a finish  like  enamel  ; less  gold  is 
required  to  tone;  any  desired  tone  is  more  readily  obtained  ; 
pictures  are  superior  in  every  respect,  made  in  less  time,  and 
at  less  expense.'’ 

The  only  advantage  we  can  see  in  this  apparatus  is,  that 
it  makes  the  old  process  easier  where  one  desires  to  sensitize 
a whole  sheet  in  a hurry,  and  has  not  a large  pan  at  hand. 
For  smaller  work  the  common  method  is  best. 


REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

A few  months  ago  I reported  to  you  about  tho  chloride  of 
silver  collodion,  and  its  employment  in  the  reproduction  of 
negatives.  Since  then  the  use  of  this  collodion  has  largely 
increased,  and  Obernetter,  in  Munich,  manufactures  it  on  a 
large  scale,  and  I myself  have  lately  made  experiments 
which  promise  much. 

The  process  is  very  simple.  A clear  plate  of  glass  is 
covered  with  albumen  made  from  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
and  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  ; the  whites  are  beaten  to 
a froth,  and  the  clear  settlement  is  decanted  after  three  hours 

of  rest. 

The  covering  with  albumen  gives  no  trouble.  Tho  liquid 
is  spread  even  with  a glass  rod,  the  excess  poured  off,  and 
the  plate  is  left  to  dry.  These  plates  will  keep  for  months. 
They  are  subsequently  covered  with  chloride  of  silver  collo- 
dion, dried,  and  placed  with  the  negatives  in  a copying 
frame,  and  exposed  in  the  usual  manner,  only  using  the  pre- 
caution of  covering  the  back  of  the  collodion  plate  with  a 
dark  cloth.  The  picture  appeals  in  a peculiar  manner  : at 
first  the  negative  retouched  appears  very  prominent,  but 
disappears  again.  It  is  necessary  to  over-print  considerably, 
as  the  picture  fades  very  much  in  the  toniug  and  fusing 
processes.  We  obtain  in  this  way  a really  very  fine  positive 
transparency.  The  toning  can  be  done  with  any  of  the 
well-known  sulphocyanide  toning  baths.  If  it  is  desired 
to  take  a negative  from  this  transparency,  then  it  will  be 
better  not  to  tone  at  all,  but  to  fix  at  once.  An  untoned  pic- 
ture will  have  a brownish  colour,  which  is  less  actinic  than 
a toned  one.  After  fixing,  the  plate  is  washed  and  dried. 
Varnishing  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  plates  keep 
well  without  it. 

The  negative  is  obtained  from  the  positive  by  a simple 
repetition  of  the  above  described  process,  and  if  the  plates 
employed  have  had  flat  and  even  surfaces,  the  copies  will  be 
nearly  as  sharp  as  the  originals. 

The  beginner  in  this  process  will  get  a picture  in  which 
ho  will  find  the  proportion  between  light  and  shade  some- 
th it  different  from  the  original.  This  is  caused  by  not 
timing  the  exposure  correctly,  either  in  taking  the  first  posi- 
tive or  the  second  negative ; and  to  accomplish  this  correctly 


requires  some  experience.  I have  lately  found  a very 
simple  way  of  strengthening  chloride  of  silver  plates  by 
means  of  iodide  of  mercury. 

One  part  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  forty  parts 
of  water,  and  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  thestrength 
of  1T0  is  added,  until  the  red  precipitate  is  re-dissolved. 

With  this  solutiou  the  fixed  and  washed  plate  is 
frequently  flowed,  and  will  take  a greenish  colour,  which 
on  washing  will  turn  yellowish  brown. 

Mr.  Adolph  Ost,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  published  a very 
good  formula  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  silver  collo- 
dion, which  I give  below  ; — 

Take  of — 

Collodion  of  cotton  ...  2 parts 

Alcohol  50  „ 

Ether 50 

In  a pound  of  this  collodion  seventy-five  grains  of  crystal- 
lized chloride  of  magnesium  are  dissolved  by  constant  shak- 
ing: add  to  this  thiee-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved,  half  an  ounce  of  water ; shake 
for  four  minutes ; and  finally  add  one  drachm  of  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water,  and  two  drachms  of 
alcohol.  The  collodion  is  left  to  settle  for  two  days,  when 
it  is  ready  for  decantation.  It  will  keep  for  a long  time. 

Besides  the  above,  Ost  uses  the  following  collodion  : — 
Collodion  ...  ...  ...  1|  pounds 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ...  CO  grains 
Nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 

water  as  above  4 ounce 

Citric  acid  l" drachm 

He  coats  his  albuminized  plates  by  first  flowing  them 
with  collodion  No.  1,  and  afterwards  with  No.  2. 

lie  also  makes  enlargements  by  this  process.  He  first 
makes  a positive,  an!  then  takes  with  the  camera  in  the 
ordinary  way  an  enlarged  negative. — Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REGISTRATION  OF  TI1E  BEAT- 
INGS OF  THE  HEART  AND  PULSE. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
Dr.  Ozannm  communicated  the  details  of  an  instrument 
which  he  has  recently  invented  for  registering,  and  print- 
ing upon  paper  or  glass,  a curved  line  indicative  of  the 
movements  brought  about  by  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 
The  learned  doctor  illustrated  his  remarks  by  demonstrating 
before  the  members  the  actual  working  of  the  instrument. 
Four  conditions  were  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  before  the 
construction  of  his  apparatus  could  be  determined  upon. 

1.  To  reproduce  the  artery  in  an  artificial  manner,  by 
means  of  a tube  or  vessel,  the  transparent  sides  of  which 
would  allow  of  the  passage  of  light. 

2.  To  imitate  the  blood  by  a liquid  column,  the  level  of 
which  could  be  influenced  at  every  instant  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  such  that,  in 
rising  or  falling  in  the  tube,  it  would  not  moisten  or  dis- 
colour the  sides  thereof  nor  interfere  with  their  trans- 
parency. 

3.  To  register  the  undulating  line  represented  by  the 
liquid  surface  by  means  of  a running  apparatus  furnished 
with  a sheet  of  paper,  or  glass,  capable  of  receiving  the 
impression  of  the  light  when  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  de- 
pressed, and  allows  the  rays  to  enter. 

4.  To  enclose  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  in  a suitable 
camera. 

These  four  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  the  apparatus 
shown  by  Dr.  Ozanam,  which  had  been  constructed  under 
the  doctor’s  directions  by  M.  Breguet,  and  which  measured 
but  thirty-five  centimetres  in  length,  twelve  in  height,  and 
four  in  thickness.  About  the  middle  of  the  instrument  a 
running  tube  covers  and  uncovers  at  will  a slit  or  aperture 
in  the  apparatus,  of  very  narrow  dimensions,  and  it  is 
along  this  slit  that  the  transparent  artificial  artery  is  placed 
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composed  of  a glass  tube,  of  one  millimetre  diameter,  con- 
taining mercury,  to  represent  blood.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  tube  is  a small  pyramidical  reservoir,  the  sides  of  which 
are  of  very  thin  vulcanized  rubber,  so  that  the  mercury  is 
free  to  move  upon  the  slightest  pulsation  of  the  heart  or 
artery  against  which  the  reservoir  rests.  The  artificial 
artery  thus  constructed  is  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  it 
reproduces  the  slightest  movement  of  the  blood.  Instead 
of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  gold-beater’s  skin  or  moistened 
parchment  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  ; but  Dr.  Ozanam 
prefers  to  employ  rubber,  on  account  of  its  very  supple 
character  and  its  non-liability  to  alter  by  a change  of 
temperature. 

The  mercurial  tube  is,  in  fact,  a description  of  barometer, 
registering  all  the  variations  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
blood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  barometer  registers 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  ; it  may  be  of  almost  any 
desirable  shape,  not  more  than  ten  centimetres  long,  and 
either  straight  or  bent  at  an  angle,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  be  used. 

The  running  apparatus  employed  is  one  of  very  perfect 
construction,  and  registers  only  during  the  middle  of  its 
course,  and  not  when  first  set  in  motion  or  when  about  to 
be  stopped,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  to  be  always  too  rapid  at  the  commencement  of  its 
course,  and  too  tardy  at  the  end.  The  construction  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  varied  by  composing  it  of  two  cylinders, 
of  which  one  unrolls  and  the  other  catches  up  the  photo- 
graphic baud  while  the  mercurial  column  oscillates  between 
the  two  cylinders ; an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be 
smaller  and  more  portable,  but  it  would  not  admit  of  the 
employment  of  glass,  but  only  of  paper,  which  is  scarcely 
sutlieiently  sensitive  for  the  purpose. 

The  statements  made  by  the  doctor  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sults obtainable  and  the  value  thereof  are  really  surprising. 
He  states  that  the  photographic  film  runs  at  the  rate  of  one 
centimetre  (0-01  of  a metre)  per  second;  the  image  pro- 
duced thereon,  after  having  been  properly  fixed,  may  with- 
out difficulty  be  enlarged  two,  four,  or  ten  diameters,  and 
a single  pulsation  would  then  occupy  one-tenth  (0T0)  of  a 
metre.  By  this  means  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  multiply 
time  by  space,  so  that  the  eye  may  easily  perceive  any 
modifications  which  have  taken  place  during  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a pulsation,  and  during  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a second,  since  such  modification,  or 
period  of  time,  is,  in  the  enlargement,  represented  by  the 
thousandth  (0-001)  of  a metre ; thus  a result  is  obtained 
which  would  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  scientific  in- 
vestigators. 

Dr.  Ozanam,  however,  goes  further,  and  states  that  by 
using  a microscope  capable  of  enlarging  a thousand  times, 
and  employing  electric  or  even  magnesium  light,  an  en- 
larged photograph  might  be  produced,  capable  of  demon- 
strating what  passes  during  the  millionth  part  of  a 
pulsation  in  the  millionth  of  a second. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  results  of  the  instrument,  there  is 
every  reason  to  be  very  sanguine.  Without  amplifying 
in  any  way  the  registers  obtained,  it  has  been  possible  to 
study  by  their  means  one  of  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  pulse,  known  as  dicrotism,  or  the  double  beat,  which 
has  recently  been  declared  by  Dr.  Maurey  to  be  the  normal 
condition  of  the  pulse.  This  assertion  of  Dr.  Maurey  has 
been  verified  by  Dr.  Ozanam’s  instrument,  which,  however, 
proves  that  the  pulsation  is  not  only  double  in  its  action, 
but  triple,  and  even  quadruple ; and  the  column,  after 
bounding  with  one  leap  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  descends 
again  to  its  original  level  by  three  or  four  successive  falls. 
Moreover,  natural  dicrotism  varies  in  force  and  degree,  the 
full  of  the  pulse  sometimes  taking  place  in  successive  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  sometimes  in  ascendant  lines,  where  the 
pulse  reascends  two  or  three  times  before  falling  entirely. 
Thus  four  descriptions  of  dicrotism  have  been  discovered, 
viz.,  horizontal,  ascendant,  simple,  and  multiple. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  says  Dr.  Ozanam,  that  it 


will  in  future  be  the  duty  of  photography  to  write  down  a 
statement  of  the  sick  man’s  pulse,  and  furnish  a diagnosis 
of  his  malady ; for  a study  of  the  results  of  this  instrument 
on  various  patients  will  yield  a dictionary  of  a language 
capable  of  being  understood  by  any  well  qualified 
physician. 


$crntt  gittntl's. 

KEEPING  PRINTS  IN  MOTION  WHILST  TONING 
AND  FIXING. 

BY.  n.  L.  D.  MARSDEN. 

The  following  invention  of  a rocking  apparatus  for  keeping 
prints  in  motion  whilst  toning  and  fixing  received  pro- 
visional protection  only  : — 

My  invention  consists  of  improved  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  toning,  fixing,  and  washing  photographic  prints,  and  in  part 
is  also  useful  for  other  purposes  where  similar  rocking  motion 
arrangements  to  those  hereafter  described  are  required. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  one  or  more  receptacles  or  vessels 
for  containing  the  toning  or  fixing  solutions,  or  water,  or  other 
liquid  in  which  the  photographic  prints  or  other  articles  to  be 
prepared  aro  immersed,  and  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  said 
machinery  or  apparatus  a mechanical  rocking  motion  can  bo 
produced  and  applied  to  the  washing  photographic  prints  and 
other  fragile  articles,  as  also  in  the  operations  of  toning  and  of 
fixing  photographic  prints,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which  it 
is  desirablo  to  use  a rocking  motion  with  or  without  change  of 
water  or  other  liquid  in  the  manner  described. 

In  the  said  machinery  or  apparatus,  the  receptacles  before 
mentioned  aro  so  placed  as  to  bo  rocked  by  turning  on  its  axis 
a rod  or  bar,  with  or  without  joints,  fitted  with  one  or  raoro 
bends,  pins,  or  other  projections,  or  with  crank  or  cranks  and 
connecting  rod  or  rods,  fixed  or  moveable,  which  maybe  turned 
or  put  in  motion  either  by  the  hand  and  foot,  or  any  otlior  me- 
chanical power.  Other  arrangements  of  rocking  mechanism 
may,  however,  be  adoptod  in  lieu  of  the  above,  although  thoso 
above  described  I have  hitherto  considered  preferable.  The 
receptacles  may  be  filled  with  water  or  any  other  liquid  to  the 
required  height,  and  emptied  either  by  means  of  jointud  tubes 
of  india-rubber  connected  with  an  aperture  or  apertures  in  each 
receptacle,  or  by  tubes  of  other  suitable  material  with  or  with- 
out joints,  or  in  any  other  convenient  manner. 

In  the  operation  of  toning  and  of  fixing  photographic  prints 
the  same  motion  is  produced  by  the  same  moans,  with  the  in- 
tention of  thoroughly  separating  the  prints,  and  keeping  them 
in  motion  while  immersed  in  the  toning  aud  fixing  solution. 


TIIOTOGRAPHING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

BY  O.  KENDALL  PROCTOR. 

Tub  mode  of  employing  artificial  light  for  portraiture, 
introduced  in  the  United  States  bv  Mr.  Proctor,  and 
described  some  months  ago  in  our  pages,  has  been  patented 
in  this  country.  We  extract  the  following  particulars  from 
the  specification : — 

The  said  invention  consists  chiefly  in  so  constructing  such 
room3  or  apartments  that  the  rays  of  light  from  a lamp  or 
burner  placed  therein  will  be  reflected  and  concentrated  upon 
the  person  or  object  to  be  photographed.  The  interior  of  the 
said  room  or  apartment  is  curved  abovo  and  at  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  point  whereon  the  light  is  to  be  concentrated,  and 
a magnesium  lamp  or  burner  is  arranged  in  such  a position 
that  its  light  will  be  reflected  upon  the  said  point.  An  opening 
is  mado  in  the  curved  end  of  tho  room  for  the  camera,  and  a 
suitable  background  is  placed  at  the  other  end.  A lamp  of  any 
ordinary  kind  may  bo  used  for  focussing. 

I prefer  to  construct  my  improved  photographing  room  by 
joining  together  a sorios  of  curved  bars  of  wood  or  other  suit- 
able material,  which  bars  are  secured  at  tbo  bottom  upon  a 
horse-shoe  shaped  piece,  forming  a frame  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously made  about  seven  feet  high,  seven  teet  long,  and 
five  feet  wido;  these  dimensions,  however,  may  bo  varied. 
The  frame  is  lined  with  cloth,  paper,  or  other  suitable  material 
which  is  white  on  its  inner  surface  ; around  tho  exterior  of  this 
lining  or  covering,  but  inside  the  frame  and  near  the  bottom 
thereof,  a cord  is  extended,  whereby  tho  lower  part  of  the 
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ining  may  be  drawn  in,  to  diminish  tho  space  to  bo  illuminated’ 
and  to  reflect  the  light  upward.  An  aperture  is  formed  through 
the  lining  near  the  top  of  the  room,  through  which  to  light  the 
magnesium  burnor,  which  is  provided  with  clockwork  or  other 
suitable  feeding  magnesium,  and  a screen  of  ground  glass  or 
other  suitable  material  is  placed  in  front  of  tho  burner,  and 
connected  with  a rod  extending  through  tho  room,  by  which 
rod  the  said  glass  may  bo  raised  or  lowered.  This  glass  is 
used  to  modify  the  effect  of  tho  light,  and  thereby  produco  the 
desired  shades  in  tho  picture.  An  opening  is  made  through  the 
lining  for  the  smoke  from  tho  burnor  to  oscapo  through.  The 
opening  for  tho  camera  is  formed  below  tho  aperture  for 
igniting  tho  burner  in  tho  most  convenient  position  to  allow 
tho  instrument  to  bo  properly  adjusted.  The  background  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  removed  or  opened  to  admit  a person 
into  tho  room,  and  thou  adjusted  to  close  the  room.  I prefer  to 
employ  a kerosene  lamp  for  focussing,  tho  said  lamp  being 
supported  on  a bracket  provided  with  a reflector.  After 
obtaining  the  proper  focus,  the  said  bracket  is  turned  partially 
around,  and  brings  a shade  before  the  lamp.  The  magnesium 
burner  is  then  lighted,  and  the  picture  taken. 

By  this  invention  the  means  are  provided  whereby  persons 
whose  only  leisure  time  is  tho  evening  can  obtain  portraits 
without  neglecting  their  business.  The  apparatus  can  bo  used 
without  difficulty,  and  will  render  photographic  artists  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather  and  seasons  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  Amateurs  of  photography  can  also  at  a very  small 
cost  practise  tho  art  without  neglecting  their  ether  occu- 
pations. 

The  said  invention  is  applicable  to  the  taking  of  portraits 
(which  will  bo  found  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  taken  by 
natural  or  solar  light),  and  to  tho  copying  of  pictures,  and 
printing. 

Having  thu3  fully  described  the  said  invention  as  communi- 
cated to  mo  by  my  foreign  correspondent,  and  shown  how  the 
same  may  be  conveniently  and  advantageously  carried  into 
practice,  I claim, — 

First.  For  photographing  purposes  an  apartment  or  room 
having  its  interior  of  such  a form  as  to  reflect  and  concentrate 
the  rays  from  a lamp  or  burner  upon  tho  person  or  object  to  be 
photographed,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  The  opening  in  the  room  or  apartment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  tho  camera  outside  of  tho  room  to  bo  properly 
adjusted  with  regard  to  the  person  or  object  to  bo  photographed 
within  the  room  or  apartment,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Third.  The  employment  of  magnesium  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  a room  or  apartment  constiucted  in 
the  manner  or  form  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 


EXHIBITING  CARD  FORTRAITS. 

BY  T.  P.  LUCAS  AND  G.  II.  J.  IIOLT. 

Tiie  following  invention  of  a “ photoscope  ” was  only  pro- 
visionally specified. 

The  nature  of  the  invention  for  “An  Improved  Method  of 
Exhibiting  Cartes-de-Visite  or  other  Portraits  or  Pictures,” 
is  described  as  follows  : — 

The  cartes-de-visite,  portraits  or  pictures,  are  first  inserted  in 
pieces  of  cardboard  having  spaces  cut  out  to  receive  them.  On 
the  top  of  those  cards  are  fixed  loops,  composed  of  wiro  or 
other  material,  through  which  a rod  is  inserted.  The  ends  of 
this  rod  are  fixed  into  two  separate  triangular  pieces  of  wood, 
cardboard,  or  other  material,  the  whole  being  closed  in,  so  as  to 
form  a box,  with  glass  inserted  in  the  front  and  back,  through 
which  the  pictures  are  viewed.  When  exhibiting  the  pictures, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  the  triangular  box.  and  turn  the 
cards  over,  they  revolving  on  the  rod  before  mentioned.  This 
article  will  be  called  a photoscope. 


ADHESIVE  MOUNTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  objection  is  the  greatest  recommenda- 
tion to  my  plan — that  is,  if  it  is  my  plan,  for  I fully  expect 
some  one  has  thought  of  it  before.  However,  I will  venture 
to  explain  my  views,  and  then  the  other  gentleman,  whoever 


he  may  be,  will,  no  doubt,  rush  forward,  and  set  us  right 
If  the  mount  — no  matter  what  size,  or  what  margin — is 
covered  with  adhesive  matter  only  where  the  picture  is  to 
lie,  it  will  ensure  uniformity  in  mounting,  serve  as  a guide, 
and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  smears  on  the  margin  from  excess 
of  material  used  in  mounting  pressing  out  from  between 
the  mount  and  the  picture. — I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Western  Road,  Brighton,  Sept.  15th,  1869.  B.  W. 

[We  fear  that  our  correspondent's  suggestion  will  require 
further  consideration  and  suggestion  before  it  can  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
apply  adhesive  material  to  one  portion  of  a mount,  leaving 
it  with  true  edges.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  involve 
necessity  for  extreme  accuracy  of  size  in  cutting  prints,  and 
would  risk  smearing,  if  the  print  were  less  than  the  adhesive 
portion,  and  imperfect  sticking  at  the  edges  if  it  were  in 
any  degree  larger.  Will  our  correspondent  try  the  plan, 
and  report? — Ed.] 

ADIACTINIC  GLASS  FOR  TIIE  DARK  ROOM. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  notice  of  Professor  Morren’s  ex- 
periments on  light,  I may  briefly  state  that  I have  used  a 
diaphragm  or  screen  such  as  you  describe  for  some  years 
1 have  tested  various  adiactinic  solutions,  but  find  that  the. 
yellow  chromate  of  potash,  or  the  bisulphate  of  quinine, 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  1 have  yet  tried, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  nonactinic  light  which  they 
transmit.  I use  the  solutions  confined  between  plates  of 
glass.  I may  also  state,  as  a proof  of  their  efficiency,  that  I 
have  a cover  for  the  lens,  made  with  plate  glass,  confining 
a stratum  of  either  of  the  above  solutions.  I use  this  cover 
so  that  in  out-of-door  practice  I can  focus  at  once  upon  tho 
sensitized  plate  in  the  camera.  I have  constructed  a 
camera  for  field  purposes,  whereby,  taking  advantage  of  the 
properties  of  the  above  solutions  contained  between  glass 
plates,  I can  sensitize  and  develop  a plate  in  the  open  air 
with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  in  the  dark  room. 

Apropos  to  the  above,  from  my  constant  perusal  of  your 
valuable  periodical,  I see  that  a Mr.  Whiting  has  patented 
or  registered  a camera,  in  which  he  develops  his  plates  in 
a dipping  bath.  It  must  be  well  known  to  you,  and  to 
everyone  acquainted  with  photographic  literature,  that  this 
plan  has  often  been  tried,  and  was  patented  by  Mr.  Newton 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  I also  arranged  a camera 
on  this  principle  which  was  very  compact  and  convenient, 
but  I found  that  developing  in  a dipping  bath  had  some 
serious  drawbacks,  not  compensated  by  its  advantages,  and 
I abandoned  it  in  favour  of  one  which  is  equally  as  con- 
venient, and  far  moro  efficient. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Middlesbro' -on- Tees,  Sept.  21th,  1869.  B.  Ford. 

[Mr.  Whiting’s  camera  is  not  patented.  The  design  of  a 
portion  of  it  is  registered. — Ed.] 


THE  NEW  DEVELOPER  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES.— 
McLACHLAN’S  PROCESS,  ETC. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  last  I sent  a formula  of  a new  deve- 
loper, to  which  I wish  to  add  that  since  I reseived  a new 
sample  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  I found  very  inferior;  the 
crystals  were  a light  green  colour  given  to  a white  encrusta- 
tion (efflorescence),  instead  of  oxidizing  or  rusting.  I sub- 
stituted the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium,  which 
answers  well  ; and  I would  recommend  the  same  to  those 
who  may  only  have  this  faulty  sample  of  sulphate  in  hand. 
It  is  inferior  with  any  developer,  but  seems  to  affect  this  new 
one  even  more  than  those  in  ordinary  use. 

In  continuation  of  my  last  letter  I will  now  refer  or  relate 
a few  curious  experiences  on  sensitiveness  of  collodions,  and 
state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  my  ideas  as  derived  from 
experience  as  well  as  from  experimenting. 

When  Mr.  Lachlan’s  paper  on  the  bath  was  published  in 
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the  N ews,  I prepared  a bath  in  strict  accordance  to  his 
directions,  and  used  also  Mawson’s  full,  ripe,  and  red, 
neutralized  with  carbonate  potash  in  water.  This  collodion 
proved  itself  so  extraordinary  sensitive  that  I could  work 
about  three  times  as  quick  as  I could  before.  I used,  how- 
ever, a zinc  developer  (another  form  than  the  one  last  sent). 
This  appeared  glorious,  and  1 was  quite  astonished  at  the 
results  ; but,  on  using  another  bottle  of  the  same  collodion, 
the  exposures  were  at  once  as  long  again  as  they  were  before. 
It  was  neither  light,  bath,  nor  developer,  for  the  old  sample 
tried  against  the  new  bottle  proved  this  most  conclusively. 
There  was  a puzzle,  and  one  that  occupied  my  mind  day  and 
night.  What  can  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  of  the  collodion,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  much 
finer  results  than  the  new  bottle,  which  was,  by-the-bye, 
received  at  the  same  time  ? Often  and  long  did  I ask  these 
questions,  and  many  were  the  experiments  in  order  to 
find  the  lost  condition  again.  At  last,  as  a final  trial,  I 
examined  a number  of  films  in  various — or,  rather,  all  con- 
ceivable— stages  of  preparation  under  the  microscope,  and 
there  I found  the  solution  at  last — at  least,  it  helped  me  to 
trace  the  cause  of  sensitiveness  and  clearness  in  such  a degree 
that  it  led  me  on  to  certainty,  provided  that  no  other  con- 
dition in  the  bath,  &c.,  interfered.  It  was  a most  trouble- 
some problem,  which  is  even  now,  with  new  samples  of  collo- 
dion, often  refractory,  but  succumbs  also  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  slowness  is  removed.  I found  that  the  most  sensi- 
tive collodion  gives  the  most  spongy  or  porous  film.  I here 
mean  a film  on  which  the  picture  is  not  merely  on  the  film, 
for  most  good  collodions  will,  with  a short  exposure,  produce 
a picture,  but  it  will  in  most  cases  be  built  upon  the  film, 
whereas  I mean  a picture  in  and  through  the  film. 

Clean  working,  great  sensitiveness,  softness  of  image,  tex- 
ture in  the  pictures,  and  other  good  qualities  depend  chiefly 
onthestate  of  porosityofcollodion.  Smears  depositedbetween 
the  film  and  the  glass,  hardness,  insensitiveness,  and  many 
other  evils  depend  on  the  density  or  want  of  porosity  in 
the  collodion  film  ; this,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the 
bath  is  good,  as  well  as  the  light,  developer,  &c.  To  ex- 
periment with  films  under  the  microscope  in  all  stages  of 
preparation  with  good  working  collodions  as  well  as  with 
defective  working  samples,  I can  recommend  as  very  in- 
structive, and  was  to  me  more  useful  than  all  the  published 
wisdom  which  I read,  and  generally  misunderstand  ; but 
when  told  that  bromo-iodized  collodion  should  be  ripe,  I 
understood  that  one  alone  was  required,  and  so  on. 

How  I bring  the  collodion  in  the  state  of  sponginess  and 
sensitiveness  1 will  not  at  present  state,  because  I think 
that  if  the  principle  is  considered  sound,  our  scientific 
friends  and  collodion  makers  also  will  find  and  point  out 
much  better  means  to  obtain  the  subject  than  those  which 
I have  devised  ; but,  if  not,  I will  send  my  somewhat  clumsy 
method,  one  of  which  is  to  have  a pint  of  unripe  collodion 
violently  shaken  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  This  may 
be  laughted  at,  but  it  nevertheless  produces  a great  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  film  obtained  from  it. 

In  the  picture  enclosed  in  my  last,  I carried  the  principle 
of  rendering  collodion  spongy  or  porous  (the  picture  being 
an  experimental  one)  just  a little  too  far.  With  a magnify- 
ing glass  a certain  amount  of  grain  or  coarseness  of  film  can 
be  seen,  which  is  the  result  of  too  spongy  a film,  but  it  is 
not  under-exposed.  There  is  no  waut  of  detail,  no  want  of 
texture  nor  modelling,  but  wants  a little  more  contrast, 
which  a denser  film  would  have  given  with  the  same  light. 
The  exposure  was  less  than  a second,  and  the  light  by  no 
means  strong  in  the  glass  room.  A denser  film  would  have 
required  a longer  exposure,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  density.  In  this  I enclose  an  instantaneous  picture,  not 
quite  sharp,  I think,  on  account  of  vibration  in  the  camera. 
It  was  done  on  a hazy  day,  the  sun  out,  but  looked  quite 
dimly  through  a yellow  mist.  Done  with  No.  2B,  and  stop 
No.  2,  as  fast  as  1 could  open  and  shut  Dallmeyer’s  flap- 
shutter.  It  is  developed  in  a bath  that  deprives  zinc  of 
control.  It  is  not  intensified,  and  might  thereby  have 


been  injured,  but  shows  that  a porous  film  will  give  all  the 
details  possible  with  the  shortest  exposure.  I develop  with 
the  new  developer,  else  the  exposure  is  a little  longer,  for 
the  new  developer  has  greater  penetrating  power  than  any 
other  in  use.  More  in  my  next  on  the  same  subject. — Your 

Eastern  Correspondent. 


DrarccMitcjs  Societies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  mooting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  31st  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  the  President, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Greene,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preyious  meeting,  and  also  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  S.  Dean,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Roberts  aud  Dod  gave  an  account  of  the  lato  ex- 
cursion to  Llangollen.  Mr.  Dod  showed  some  10  by  8 views 
taken  on  the  excursion.  They  were  on  collodio-bromide  plates, 
mostly  with  a tannin  preservative  ; two  of  the  best,  however, 
were  collodio-bromide,  without  any  subsequent  preservative,  out 
containing  two  grains  of  resin  to  ono  and  a-half  ounce  of 
collodion. 

The  President  remarked  that  several  years  ago  he  had 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  bat  had  not  been  ablo 
to  experiment. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Wilson  recommended 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  glycerine,  also,  to  the  collodion, 
as  tending  to  keep  the  film  more  open  aud  noa-repellent  to  tlio 
developer.  It  was  afterwards  elicited  that  the  resin  plates 
could  not  bo  depended  upon  for  keeping,  and  it  was  decided 
that  further  experiments  should  bo  made. 

The  presentation  print,  and  also  the  one  offered  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill  for  the  best  instantanoous  picture,  wero 
exhibited,  aud  wore  much  admired. 

The  paper  promised  for  the  evening  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  this  led  Mr.  Wilson  to  remark  upon  the  laxity  of  members 
in  the  matter  of  papers. 

The  subject  of  another  excursion  was  also  mooted,  but  no 
decision  being  arrived  at,  the  matter  was  left  to  a sub- 
committee. 

The  question-box  contained  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a largo 
proportion  of  cotton  in  tlio  collodion  tended  to  produce  density, 
and,  in  tlio  discussion  which  tollowed,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  haloid  salts  and  ago  of  the  collodion  had  chiefly  to  do 
with  the  density  of  tlio  resulting  picture. 

Mr.  Mawdsi.ey  thought  that  with  a largo  proportion  of 
pyroxylino  less  density  resulted,  unless  the  proportion  of  salts 
wero  increased. 

Mr.  Wilson  complained  that  lately  all  his  plates  prepared 
with  an  albumen  substratum  had  been  subject  to  blistering, 
and  he  suggested  gclatiuo,  with  or  without  albumen  previously 
applied. 

Mr.  Phipps  spoko  in  tlio  same  strain.  lie  found  that  gum 
in  tlio  tannin  increased  the  evil. 

Mr.  Henderson,  though  using  an  albumen  substratum  and 
gum  with  the  tannin,  said  that  ho  never  met  with  blisters,  and 
considered  tlio  difference  in  temperature  and  hygrometrieal 
conditions  uuder  which  the  preparation  and  development  ol  tlio 
plates  took  placo  might  influence  their  formation. 

Mr.  Wilson  explained  that  tlio  albumen  was  thoroughly 
dried  by  heat  before  the  collodion  was  applied.  It  was  thought 
that  subsequent  dampness  might  bo  the  cause,  but  no  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  propounded. 

Mr.  Murray  exhibited  views  taken  at  Kendal  and  Ilawardon 
during  excursions  of  tlio  Liverpool  Field  Naturalists’  Society. 
Some  charming  stereo  transparencies  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  as  wero  also  prints  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Wilson,  Hayes, 
and  Dod. 

Mr.  Watling  exhibited  some  excellent  prints  on  “ Durand’s 
sensitized  paper,”  but  complained  of  the  time  taken  in  touiug. 

Mr.  Greene  said  the  latter  fault  did  not  now  exist.  He 
liked  the  paper,  tound  it  to  keep,  aud  to  render  the  half-tones 
well. 

Tho  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjournodv 
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Salk  ia  tlu  Stubia. 

13eer  instead  of  Gum. — Mr.  Blanchard  recently  called  our 
attention  to  tho  fact  that  stalo  beer  used  instead  of  dilute  gum 
water  to  films  which  showed  a tendency  to  split  in  drying, 
answered  tho  purpose  of  preserving  the  film,  without  tho  risk 
of  causing  dull  spots  on  varnishing,  which  with  gum  sometimes 
occurs. 

Surface  Markings  on  Negatives. — A correspondent  of 
a contemporary  describing  a case  of  matt  silver  surfaco  mark- 
ings on  negatives  which  all  tho  usual  remedies  failed  to  remove, 
finally  got  rid  of  them  by  using  a fresh  sample  of  acetic.  Im- 
pure acetic  acid  sometimes  contuins  a reducing  agent,  causing 
fog,  and  sometimes  it  appears  producing  stains  reduced  silver. 

Behaviour  of  the  Salts  of  Silver  towards  Iodine. — 
The  Chemical  Netcs,  in  an  abstract  of  a paper  by  M.  Weltzoin, 
says  After  referring  to  experiments  made  by  himself  in  1854 
and  1860  on  this  subject,  the  author  states  : — (1)  When  iodine 
acts  upon  tho  nitrato  of  silver,  no  free  oxygen  is  given  oft'; 
(2)  that,  not  the  anhydride  of  nitric  acid,  but  hypouitrie  acid, 
is  obtained,  tho  reaction  being  represented  by — 

8AgN03  + 31  = 3N02+AgI0a  + 2AgI. 

Tho  author  further  says  that  ho  hoped  to  obtain,  by  tho  action 
of  iodine  upon  tho  acetate  and  benzoate  of  silver,  tho  respective 
anhydrous  acids,  but  failed  ; and  next  winds  up  his  paper  with 
a long  scries  of  formulae,  notdeducod  from  his  own  experiments, 
but  mado  up  from  theoretical  reasoning.  Tho  formula;  aro  too 
complicated  and  lengthy  to  be  quoted. 

The  Poor  Photographer  Again. — A correspondent  says : — 
In  looking  through  the  Court  Circular  to-day,  I read  an  article 
upon  tho  Sands  at  Ramsgate,  in  which  tho  noble  art  of  photo- 
graphy is  again  placed  in  rather  a ridiculous  position,  It  ran 
thus: — “Tho  announcements  are  not,  however,  of  tho  same 
kind  as  in  former  years.  The  nigger  band  is  not  now  completo 
without  a punchinello  with  a hump  and  a falsetto  voice.  1 Mary 
Blano’  and  ‘Lucy  Long  ’ are  now  supplanted  by  walks  round, 
and  ‘ Act  on  the  Square  Boys.’  And  a very  important  gentle- 
man from  the  London  music  halls,  with  a self-sufficient 
swagger,  and  a tremendous  amount  of  what  school-boys  call 
‘ cheek,’  fascinates  the  ladies  of  Ramsgate,  and  provides  music- 
hall  faro  for  an  admiring  audience  on  the  sands.  The  Punch- 
and-Judy  man  and  the  instantaneous  photographer,  tho  pro- 
vider of  shocks  trom  a galvanic  battery  and  tho  tame  cat  who 
allows  canaries  to  hop  about  under  her  nose  and  fires  oft'  a 
pistol,  aro  all  items  of  amusement,”  Ac.  The  “ instantaneous 
photographer  ” has,  like  water,  found  his  level  at  last,  it  seems, 
and  is  classed  with  the  Punch-and-Judy  man.  And  so,  in  my 
opinion,  will  photography  find  its  own  level  without  much 
assistance.  You  know  we  have  quack  doctors,  as  well  as 
quack  photographers,  only  that  tho  piofessional  photographer 
has  no  diploma  to  prove  himself  by  ; but  ho  can  do  so  by  his 
work,  and  the  public  aro  very  rapidly  learning  to  discern  for 
themselves.  And  the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  improve  our 
position  is  to  raise  the  level  of  our  work,  and  not  to  lower  our 
prices.  I have  been  a good  many  years  in  photography, 
though  I am  only  a young  man,  and  I have  always  found 
business  improve  from  year  to  year,  but  it  requires  your  work 
to  keep  pace  with  tho  times,  or  you  will  be  suro  to  go  to  tho 
wall.  For  my  part,  as  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  I mean 
to  nail  my  flag  to  its  mast,  with  the  inscription,  Nil  desperandum! 
and  to  defy  tho  cheap  photographer.  They  (tho  public)  can 
get  so-called  excellent  photographs  at  two-and-sixpence  per 
dozen  and  upwards.  Let  them  go.  In  the  mean  time  I will 
put  on  my  hat  and  go  and  get  a mouthful  of  fresh  air,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work  in  ray  studio. — Yours  truly,  S.  C.  W. 

Test  for  Acetic  Acid. — The  value  of  commercial  acetic  acid 
can  bo  estimated  by  ascertaining  how  much  soda,  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  a given  weight  can  neutralize.  Inorganic  acids,  if 
present,  would  also  neutralize  tho  alkali ; they  must  bo  tested 
for  separately,  or  tho  determination  corroborated,  by  evapora- 
ting tho  neutralized  liquor  to  dryness,  and  calcining  it  at  a red 
heat.  All  the  acetate  of  soda  is  then  converted  into  carbonate, 
the  quantity  of  which  may  be  dosed  by  tho  test  acid  ; if  it  cor- 
responds in  quantity  with  the  alkali  first  required  to  neutralize 
tho  acid,  there  is  no  mineral  acid  present ; if  it  falls  short,  tho 
difference  may  be  ascribed  to  some  mineral  acid,  the  soda-salt 
of  which  is  not  decomposed  by  red  heat.  Good  commercial 
acetic  acid  contains  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  trace3  only  of  sulphates  and  chlor- 


ides. "When  one  hundred  grains  of  acetic  acid  neutralize  sixty-two 
grains  of  crystallized  soda,  the  acid  contains  twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  should  be  tested  for 
lead  and  copper,  for  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids 
should  be  entirely  volatilo  on  being  boiled  ; and,  when  concen- 
trated, its  vapour  should  readily  ignite  on  being  approached  by 
any  flame.  The  strength  of  vinegar  can  (tho  only  bo  deter- 
mined by  tho  same  means  as  indicated  for  acetic  acid.  When 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar  are  evaporated  to  drynoss  on  a water 
bath,  after  addition  thereto  of  a few  drops  of  a strong,  clear 
solution  of  loaf  sugar,  thero  should  not  ensue  a deep  brownish 
or  black  colouration  on  the  residue  becoming  dry,  which  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids. 
Vinegar  always  contains  sulphates  and  chlorides,  and,  if  deeply 
coloured,  also  organic  matter.  The  presence  of  the  salts  just 
named  is  duo  to  the  water  applied  in  making  tho  vinegar. 
Acetic  acid  should  bo  free  from  tarry  matters  and  aceton  ; they 
will  bo  discovered  on  gently  evaporating,  and  also  on  satura- 
tion ; best  with  pure  carbonate  of  lime. — Chemical  News. 

Glycerine  as  a Substitute  for  Spirits  of  Wine  for 
the  Preservation  of  Zoological  and  Anatomical  Pre- 
parations.— Dr.  Roller  recommends  concentrated  glycerine  as 
being  cheaper,  not  liable  to  evaporation,  not  combustible,  and, 
moreover,  as  bettor  preserving  the  natural  colour  of  various 
preparations  usually  kept  and  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
Glycerine,  he  states,  answers  this  purpose  eminently. 

Strengthening  Collodio-Ciiloeide  Images. — Dr.  Vogel 
says : “ I have  lately  found  a very  simplo  way  of  strengthening 
collodio-chloride  of  silver  plates  by  means  of  iodido  of  mcrcu'y. 
One  part  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  forty  parts  ot 
water,  and  a solution  of  iodido  of  potassium  of  tho  strength  of 
1*10  is  added,  until  tho  red  precipitate  is  redissolved.  With 
this  solution  the  fixed  and  washed  plate  is  frequently  flowed, 
and  will  take  a greenish  colour,  which  on  washing  will  turn 
yellowish  brown. 

Photographic  Caricatures. — To  produce  caricature  photo- 
graphs, place  a convex  mirror  in  front  of  the  model,  and  point 
tho  lens  at  this  through  a hole  cut  in  the  background.  Various 
effects  may  bo  secured  by  altering  the  angle  at  which  tho 
mirror  is  placed,  or  substituting  for  it  a long,  egg-shaped,  con- 
cave mirror,  placed  lengthways  or  tho  roverso.  The  idea  will 
take,  as  it  will  produce  much  fun. — M.  Linde,  in  Photo. 
Archiv. 

Collodion  Formula.— Mr.  F.  M.  Spencer,  in  tho  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  says  : — “ I want  to  give  my  co-labourers 
a chance  to  test  and  report  their  success  with  my  formula  for 
collodion,  which  is  as  follows  : — 


Alcohol 

• •• 

...  11  ounces 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ... 

...  88  grains 

Iodido  of  cadmium 

...  44  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ... 

...  22  „ 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

22 

Pyroxylino 

z i<x>  ” 

Concentrated  ether  ... 

... 

...  10  ounces 

I compound  in  tho  order  of  tho  formula,  taking  care  to  have  all 
the  salts  dissolved  before  adding  the  cotton.  In  practice  I find 
this  formula  to  malco  a rapid  and  highly  stable  collodion.  I 
use  a forty-grain  neutral  bath  and  ammonia  iron  developer.  A 
good  negative  varnish  may  be  made  as  follows,  and  much 
cheaper  than  that  furnished  by  stock-dealers,  viz.,  a solution  of 
benzoin  gum  in  alcohol  of  sufficient  density  to  give  a smooth, 
even  coat,  mixed  with  a like  solution  of  coloured  shellac,  in 
proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half  shellac  to  one  of  benzoin. 
Try  the  varnish  ; try  tho  collodion.” 

A Half-length  Portrait. — A correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  says  : — "One  day,  when  operating  in  a 
city  of  Brazil,  a countryman  came  in,  and  wanted  a picturo  of 
himself.  When  told  tho  price,  ‘two  millreis,’  ho  said:  ‘As  I 
don't  want  a full-length  figure,  only  a half-length,  can't  you 
do  it  for  ‘ one  millreis  ?’  This  wo  declined  ; but  ho  continued 
to  importune  until  my  partner  conceived  tho  idea  of  having 
some  fun  with  the  fellow  by  a play  on  the  form  half-length  ; 
so  he  said,  ‘ Give  me  your  millreis,  and  I will  take  you  a half- 
length  and  thereupon  arranged  him  standing,  and  took  a 
card  melainotypo  from  his  waistband  down.  The  look  of 
stupid  amazement  with  which  ho  at  first  gazed  at  the  picturo 
of  his  not  very  elegant  boots  and  unmentionables,  and  the 
spluttering  anger  in  which  ho  sought  to  explain  that  it  was 
from  tho  middle  up,  not  down,  that  ho  wanted,  kept  tho  room 
in  a roar  for  about  half  an  hour,  until  he  finally  cooled  off,  and 
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accepted  our  view  of  the  contract,  a half-length,  which  half  not 
designated,  and  we  chose  what  we  thought  the  most  favourable 
view  of  him ; but,  if  ho  preferred  the  other  half,  he  could  have 
it  by  paying  another  ‘ miltreis,’  which  ho  finally  did,  and  left 
in  tolerable  good  humour,  but  calling  us  ‘ Hiabas  Americanos.’” 


C.  R.  W. — Fog  may  proceed  from  so  many  causes  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  without  personal  examination,  to  indicate  the  cause  of  any 
artiejilar  instance.  Looking  at  the  prints  you  send,  we  should 
avc  been  tempted  to  believe  that  the  fog  was  caused  by  light, 
cither  in  the  camera  or  the  dark  room.  You  say  you  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  light.  Have  you  taken  care  to  ascertain  that  the 
window  of  your  dark  room  excludes  all  actinic  light  ? Are  thero 
no  traces  of  white  light  admitted  through  cracks  of  doors  ? Do 
you  take  care  that  no  direct  or  reflected  light,  except  that  forming 
the  image,  gets  through  the  lens  ? Is  the  dark  slide  perfectly 
light-tight,  so  that  no  light  enters  the  groove  whilst  the  slide  is 
pulled  up  ? If  you  are  satisfied  on  all  these  points,  proceed  to 
test  the  condition  of  chemicals.  Coat  and  excite  a plate,  and  deve- 
lop without  exposure  to  light ; if  you  find  fog,  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  from  which  article  it  proceeds.  Bear  in  mind  that  an 
alkaline  bath,  or  a bath  containing  organic  matter,  will  cause  fog. 
A now  collodion  will  cause  fog,  and  a developer  with  insufficient 
acid  will  cause  fog.  If  your  bath  has  been  made  of  pure  silver 
and  pure  water,  it  ought  to  be  right ; but  it  will  be  safe  to  neutral- 
ize with  a trace  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sun  thoroughly.  If  your 
collodion  be  new — which,  from  your  remarks,  it  probably  is — age 
will  improve  it,  and  in  any  caso  a few  drops  of  a tincture  of  iodine 
will  mend  matters.  Sometimes  impure  acetic  acid  will  cause  fog. 
Try  a change  if  necessary.  A little  gelatine  added  to  the  deve- 
loper will  often  prevent  fog  when,  otherwise,  there  is  a tendency 
to  that  defect.  Short  immersion  in  tho  silver  bath  will  often  re- 
move it.  2.  The  stains  on  the  prints  are  from  two  causes : the  spots 
arc  caused  by  splashes,  most  probably  from  shutting  down  the 
slide  hastily.  The  irregular  markings  are  caused  by  the  imper- 
fect flow  of  the  doveloper.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  a 
new  homy  repellent  collodion.  It  may  be  remedied  by  adding  a 
little  more  alcohol  to  the  developer,  and  by  skill  in  manipulation. 
3.  Sulphate  of  quinine  and  bisulphate  are  not  quite  the  same, 
the  latter  possessing  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  being 
much  more  perfectly  soluble  than  the  first.  We  cannot  say  tho 
exact  strength  required  for  adiactinic  solutions.  Probably  about 
one  part  in  twenty. 

J.  F.  Butler. — The  form  of  stereoscope  to  which  you  refer  is  made 
by  Mr.  Meagher,  of  Southampton  Row.  The  price  we  cannot 
tell  you. 

J.  F.  (Ashton-under- Lyne). — We  have  published  various  articles 
on  the  poisons  used  by  photographers,  and  their  antidotes,  but  not 
any  tabulated  statement  of  poisons  generally,  and  their  remedies. 
Most  of  the  substances  used  by  photographers  are  more  or  less 
oisonous,  but  the  only  very  dangerous  poisons  are  cyanide  and 
ichloride  of  mercury.  The  first  wo  have  recently  dealt  with ; 
and  for  the  mercury  salt,  whito  of  egg  is  the  ready  remedy.  For 
nitrate  of  silver,  a solution  of  common  salt.  Possibly  wo  may 
some  time  deal  with  the  matter  in  a systematic  but  concise  form 
for  reference. 

A Subscriber. — Your  question  as  to  information  on  opal  printing 
is  a little  indefinite.  There  is  no  work  on  the  subject.  We  have 
published  many  articles  on  different  modes.  Which  plan  do  you 
wish  to  use?  Direct  printing  on  opal  glass  coated  with  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  or  camera  printing  and  development;'  You 
will  find  information  which  may  help  you  in  our  last  Year- 
Book. 

X.  Y.  — The  best  mode  of  dealing  with  a camera  which  docs  not 

extend  sufficiently  for  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  to  have  a wooden 
cone  made  to  fit  on  in  front.  This  is  the  mode  usually  adopted, 
and  is  the  moat  efficient.  Any  camera  manufacturer  will  make  it 
fur  you.  There  is  a risk,  in  merely  lengthening  the  tube,  of  cut- 
ting off  part  of  the  image.  Tho  lens  you  mention  covers  an  anglo 
of  G0°  with  a largo  stop,  or  from  80°  to  90°  with  a small 
stop. 

II.  F. — You  scarcely  afford  us  sufficient  data  to  give  you  efficient 
advice.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  spots  or  stains  on  the 
negative  which  cause  the  irregular  white  spots  on  the  prints? 
They  arc  suggestive,  in  some  respects,  of  matt  silver  stains  ; but 
they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  pronounced  in  the  prints  to  be  the 
result  of  suih  stains.  The  black  spots  proceeding  from  trans- 
arent  spots  in  the  negative  may  proceed  from  dust,  from  tur- 
idity  in  bath,  or  from  defects  in  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
2.  Acetic  acid  No.  8 is  an  American  term  by  which  glacial  acetic 
is  meant. 


Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent. — We  agree  with  you  fully  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  securing  success  in  the  present  state  of  competition, 
and  also  in  your  estimate  of  tho  vital  importance  of  efficient 
means  of  lighting.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that 
a statement  of  the  best  general  conditions  would  require  a volume, 
and  oven  of  those  suited  to  the  particular  case  you  describe  would 
requiro  many  pages.  A few  hints  may,  however,  aid  your  own 
judgment.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  secure  tho  thirty  feet  by 
fifteen  feet  available,  and,  with  a good  and  uninterrupted  north 
light,  should  avoid  south  light  altogether.  A lean-to  form  may 
of  course  be  used ; but  we  prefer  the  ridge  roof,  south  side  and  roof 
being  opaque,  and  part  of  north  side  and  roof  transparent.  Mr. 
Robinson’s  old  studio  at  Leamington,  about  which  you  enquire,  is 
built  on  this  principle,  without  especial  circumstances  to  modify 
its  action,  and  his  present  one  at  Tunbridge  Wells  is  similar,  with 
slight  modification.  His  present  room  gives  the  most  rapid  re- 
sults, combined  with  good  lighting,  of  any  room  we  know.  Mr. 
Hughes’s  present  studio  is  one  of  the  best  we  know.  It,  though 
of  different  form,  is  similar  in  principle.  M.  Adam- Salomon’s 
studio  is  similar  in  principle,  but  the  roof  is  of  ground  glass. 
Mr.  Slingsby’s  studio  we  have  not  seen ; but  he  will  probably 
oblige  us  with  a description  of  it.  A great  advantage  in  rooms  of 
the  description  mentioned,  when  they  are  sufficiently  wide,  is, 
that  by  slightly  inclining  the  sitter  towards  the  light,  a variety  of 
effects  can  be  obtained,  from  extreme  delicacy  and  softness  of 
shadow  to  the  most  vigorous  contrast.  The  flat  roof  and  high 
side-lights  which  you  suggest  might  possibly  answer  well ; but  it 
would  be  necessarily  an  experiment.  We  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  anything  similar,  but  we  have  great  faith  in  high  side-lights. 
Our  changeable  climate  undoubtedly  requires  special  consideration, 
but  a knowledge  of  such  studios  as  that  described  last  week  aids 
the  judgment.  Some  good  men  have  great  faith  in  the  use  of  thin 
screens  or  ground  glass,  but  we  hold  that,  with  tho  light  properly 
arranged,  clear  glass  and  the  strongest  diffused  light  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  The  room  all  glass,  you  mention,  would  be  more 
“ plague  than  profit.”  If  you  can  spare  the  time,  we  should  ad- 
vise visiting  one  or  two  noteworthy  studios  before  conuuencing  the 
very  important  task  of  erecting  a new  one.  If  you  thiuk  of  doing 
this,  and  communicate  with  us  again,  we  can  probably  help  you  in 
the  matter.  In  reply  to  your  categorical  questions:  1.  The  best 
form  is  oblong  with  ridge  roof.  2.  The  same  in  this  case,  securing 
tho  north  side-light.  3.  Sliding  whito  blinds  will  be  all  that  are 
necessary  in  this  caso.  4.  We  should  have  glass  from  within 
18  inches  of  the  floor  to  ridge;  and  laterally  about  12  or  15  feet ; 
eaves  about  8 or  9 feet,  ridge  13  feet  or  14  feet.  5.  The  angle  of 
roof  would  be  regulated  by  width  and  height  of  room ; with  the 
proportions  given,  it  will  be  about  45°,  which  will  answer  well. 
Thanks  for  the  “ Fish-wife.” 

A Baffled  Amateur. — Probably  Mr.  Hughes’s  “ Principles  and 
Practice  of  Photography,”  price  one  shilling,  will  answer  vour 
purpose.  If  you  will  state  your  difficulty  in  detail,  we  shall  nave 
pleasure  in  helping  you. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  remedy  has  been  so 
completely  successful.  The  history  of  the  small  round  spots  vou 
mention  is  curious,  and  worthy  of  further  investigation.  The 
occasional  occurrence  of  blisters  in  varnishing  after  the  applica- 
tion of  gum  is  troublesome.  The  iridescont  colours  at  the  spots 
in  question  arc  caused  by  what  is  termed  in  optics  “interference 
the  colour  indicates  the  presence  of  a thin  film  of  air  between  the 
film  and  glass  whore  it  occurs,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  air 
which  causes  the  blister.  The  film  not  being  in  absolute  contact 
with  the  glass,  the  varnish  percolates  through,  and  gets  under  tho 
film,  and  the  blister  ensues.  The  coloured  spot  is  generally  sug- 
gestive of  an  imperfect  surface  of  glass,  or  of  imperfect  cleaning, 
or  of  dampnoss.  These  causes  prevent  the  perfect  contact  of  tho 
film,  and  all  the  rest  follows.  The  use  of  a varnish  not  requiring 
heat  will  sometimes  permit  such  plates  to  be  varnished  without 
risk.  We  have  heard  that  ihc  application  of  stale  beer  sometimes 
answers  better  than  even  gum,  and  docs  not  interfere  with  var- 
nishing. Thanks  : wo  shall  have  pleas  tire  in  receiving  details  of 
the  trip  you  mentioned  to  us. 

L.  V.  W. — The  best,  mode  of  producing  enlargements  on  canvas 
that  we  know,  is  that  we  recently  described.  The  method  of  Mr. 
Lothian,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  a week  or  two  ago,  is  well 
worth  trying.  A good  plan,  yielding  rapid  results,  is  as  follows  : 
clean  the  canvas  with  a solution  of  soda ; sponge  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  containing  three  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium, 
three  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  one  grain  chloride  of 
calcium  ; when  dry,  apply  a forty-grain  solution  of  ammonia 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  of  water ; 
develop  with  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  (This  answer  was 
accidentally  left  over  last  week). 

Cabinet  Mounts. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Sugg’s  enquiry  as  to 
cabinet  mounts  with  round  corners,  a correspondent  states  that  he 
obtains  them  of  E.  A.  Hulme,  Birmingham,  and  another  corre- 
spondent, of  Brittain  and  McConnell,  of  the  same  town. 

C.  11.  Vincent. — The  “ Vado  Mecum”  duly  received.  Notice  in 
our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next.*! 
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OUR  PRESENTATION  PRINT  BY  IIERR  ALBERT’S 
NEW  PROCESS. 

With  this  week's  issue  of  the  Photographic  News  we  have 
pleasure  iu  presenting  our  readers  with  an  example  of  Ilerr 
Albert’s  new  mechanical  printing  process,  by  which  prints, 
iu  all  respects  perfect  transcripts  of  the  photographic  nega- 
tive, can  be  printed  in  a permanent  fatty  ink  by  a process 
analogous  to  that  employed  iu  ordinary  lithographic  print- 
ing. The  first  announcement  in  this  country  of  the  advent 
of  the  new  method  in  question  was  made  in  our  pages  in 
January  last;  we  were  then  able  to  speak  of  the  single 
example  before  us  as  possessing  rare  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion ; and  all  the  prints  we  have  since  seen,  amounting  to 
some  dozens  of  varieties,  ranging  in  size  from  card  por- 
traits to  prints  thirty  inches  by  twenty,  have  more  than 
confirmed  our  first  impressions.  Our  readers  can  now 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  our  encomiums  have  been 
justly  bestowed. 

Of  the  process  we  have  already  published  some  parti- 
culars; but  it  may  be  interesting  to  briefly  restate  what  is 
known  of  the  operations.  In  principle  the  process  is,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  analogous  to  lithography,  but 
the  results  very  far  surpass  anything  which  has  ever  be- 
fore been  produced  by  the  various  photo-lithographic  pro- 
cesses, inasmuch  as  here  the  great  desideratum  of  perfect 
half-tone,  so  long  vainly  sought  in  these  processes,  is 
secured.  We  have  here  the  gradation  of  a continuous  tint 
like  that  of  photography  proper,  apparently  without  the 
aid  of  grain,  stipple,  hatching,  or  other  mechanical  sub- 
stitute for  true  half-tone.  Whilst  the  principle  by  which 
the  prints  are  obtained  is  analogous  to  that  upon  which 
lithography  is  based,  neither  stones  nor  zinc  plates  are  em- 
ployed in  the  operation.  The  printing  surface  is  a film  of 
bichromated  gelatine  which  has  lost  its  power  of  absorbing 
water  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  action  of  light  upon  it,  and 
in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  has  lost  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing water  it  has  acquired  the  power  of  receiving  a fatty 
ink  ; so  that  the  portions  protected  from  the  action  of  light 
by  the  dense  portions  of  a negative,  when  sponged,  absorb 
water  just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  protected  ; 
whilst  those  portions  upon  which  light  lias  acted  have  been 
insoluble,  hardened,  and  non-absorbent,  in  the  precise 
degree  in  which  light  has  acted  thereon,  passing  through 
the  transparent  parts  ; and  the  portions  so  hardened,  re- 
jecting water,  are  readily  coated  with  the  fatty  ink,  applied 
by  means  of  a roller,  so  that  the  printing  operations  closely 
resemble  those  of  ordinary  lithography. 

The  minute  details  of  the  process,  upon  which  much  of 
success  depends,  still  remain  the  secret  of  Herr  Albert. 
From  the  broad  statement  of  the  operations  given  by  the 
specification  of  the  F rench  patent,  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
cess in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  Tessie  du  Motay 


and  Mareschal ; but  the  modifications  are  sufficient  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  a practical  and  a comparatively 
unpractical  process.  The  chief  apparent  difference  is  the 
substitution,  by  Herr  Albert,  of  a plate  of  glass  for  the 
plate  of  metal  of  Tessie  du  Motay,  and  the  use  of  the 
double  coating  of  bichromate  and  organic  matter ; but 
there  are  other  important  differences,  we  apprehend,  in 
the  working.  By  the  French  process,  not  more  than  a few 
dozens  at  most  can  be  obtained  from  one  plate.  By  Herr 
Albert’s  process  some  thousands  can  be  obtained  from  one 
plate.  Several  months  ago  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
taken  thirteen  hundred  prints  from  one  plate,  and  he  now 
assures  us  that  upwards  of  seven  thousand  of  the  prints 
now  presented  to  our  readers  are  printed  from  one  plate. 
Added  to  this,  we  may  state  that,  beautiful  as  the  prints  of 
Tessie  du  Motay  undoubtedly  are,  we  have  seen  none  of 
them  which  could  compare  iu  delicacy  and  general  photo- 
graphic perfection  with  those  of  Herr  Albert. 

The  operations  in  producing  Alberttypes  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  A plate  of  glass  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  is  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  printing  sur- 
face. It  is  coated  with  a solution  of  albumen,  gelatine, 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  dried,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
exposed  to  light  to  harden.  This  done,  it  receives  another 
coating  consisting  of  a solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  when  this  is  dry  it  is  exposed  under  a nega- 
tive ; and  when  it  has  been  submitted  sufficiently  long  to 
the  action  of  light,  it  has  acquired  the  various  degrees  of 
insolubility  we  have  described,  and  is  then  fit  for  the  ope- 
ration of  printing,  in  a manner  resembling  those  of  ordinary 
lithography,  with  such  modifications  as  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demand.  -Much  of  the  value  of  the  process  de- 
pends, we  apprehend,  on  practical  details  worked  out  by 
Herr  Albert,  and  not  yet  published. 

The  printing,  so  far  as  we  learn,  requires  care  and  skill  ; 
and  though  not  at  present  a very  rapid  process,  is,  of 
course,  immeasurably  more  so  than  the  quickest  process 
of  sun-printing.  Some  months  ago  Herr  Albert  informed 
us  that  he  was  then  printing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  im- 
pressions a day  from  about  whole-plate  or  ten  by  eight 
inches  in  size.  A recent  visitor  to  the  establishment  at 
Munich  states  that  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  impressions  per  day  are  produced,  and 
as  each  plate  may  contain  eight  card  portraits,  upwards  of 
a thousand  prints  daily  may  be  thus  secured.  As  Herr 
Albert  has  now  twelve  presses  at  work  in  his  printing 
room,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  can,  if  necessary,  turn  out  card 
prints  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  every  day. 
One  important  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  as  the  prints 
are  produced  with  a margin,  no  mounting  is  required,*  and 


* Mounting  in  the  case  of  our  presentation  print  was  obviously  nec-s' 
sary,  but  not  trora  any  cause  belonging  to  the  process.  The  mounting  was 
neatly  executed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
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thus,  for  book  illustration,  an  enormous  advantage  is 
secured. 

We  have  examples  of  the  process  produced  on  various 
kinds  of  paper : some  on  plain  photographic  paper,  which 
very  closely  resemble  very  fine  plain  paper  silver 
prints ; some  on  ordinary  plate  paper,  similar  to  that  on 
which  engravings  are  printed  ; some  on  enamelled  paper 
with  a glazed  surface,  having  great  depth  and  brilliancy  ; 
and  some  on  enamelled  paper  with  a matt  surface.  The 
latter  is  the  kind  upon  which  our  presentation  copy  is 
printed.  As  will  be  seen,  it  possesses  a great  advantage  as 
regards  delicacy  and  beauty  of  surface ; but  it  possesses 
one  drawback,  from  the  existence  of  which  some  conclusions 
unfavourable  to  the  permanency  of  the  prints  have  been 
erroneously  drawn.  It  is  this : the  enamel  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  if  the  print  produced  on  such  a surface  be 
sponged,  the  image  can  be  removed  ; not  because  the  fatty 
ink  is  soluble  in  water,  but  because  the  enamel  surface  upon 
which  it  rests  is  so.  Those  on  plain  plate  paper  cannot  be 
removed  by  sponging,  any  more  than  an  engraving  could 
be  removed  by  similar  means.  We  may  remark  that  we 
have  examples  of  all  kinds : portraits,  landscapes,  archi- 
tecture, and  reproductions  in  almost  every  size  up  to  thirty 
inches  long,  all  equally  good ; some  of  the  largest  being 
the  finest. 

The  process  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  beauty,  and  one 
of  great  economic  importance.  For  book  illustration  its 
value  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated,  and  in  this  direction 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  extensive  application.  It  affords  us 
much  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  first  introducing 
an  example  to  the  English  public,  which  pleasure  we 
have  had,  indeed,  in  relation  to  almost  every  novelty  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  art. 


NEUTRAL  OR  ALKALINE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
WET  PROCESS. 

In  the  first  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  on 
the  subject  of  the  nitrate  bath,  as  far  back  as  1853,  the 
late  Mr.  Roger  Fenton  remarked : “ I have  always  found 
that  the  greatest  sensitiveness  is  produced  by  a bath  as 
nearly  neutral  as  I could  get  it.”  And  in  the  same  paper 
he  refers  to  the  method  proposed  by  another  member,  of 
adding  a little  free  ammonia  to  collodion  to  increase  its 
sensitiveness.  In  Mr.  Archer’s  earliest  operations  a neutral 
bath  was  used  ; and  amongst  the  early  collodion  workers 
generally,  a neutral  bath  was  recognized  as  the  condition 
of  the  highest  sensitiveness.  In  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  referred,  Mr.  Fenton  mentions  the  mode  of  diluting 
a drop  of  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  be  able  to  add  a fraction  of  it 
to  a bath  which,  from  the  use  of  the  ammoniaeal  collodion, 
had  become  alkaline.  It  was  not  until  a later  period  that  the 
bad  practice  of  adding  acetic  acid  to  a negative  bath  became 
prevalent. 

The  plan  of  adding  nitric  acid  in  quantities  larger  than 
the  fraction  of  a minim  to  the  bath  originated  with  the 
collodion  positive  operators,  the  aim  being  to  obtain  images 
of  silvery  whiteness  ; and  as  bromo-iodized  collodion  was 
almost  invariably  used  for  positives,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  which  was  fatal  to  rapidity 
when  simply  iodized  collodion  was  used,  in  no  appreciable 
degree  increased  the  exposure  when  a bromide  was  present. 
Its  chief  action  was  to  aid  the  production  of  a clean,  thin, 
white,  metallic-looking  image.  Positive  operators,  almost 
from  the  first,  produced  their  negatives  with  the  same 
materials  as  their  positives,  merely  using  some  method  of 
intensifying,  or,  as  the  phrase  then  employed  expressed  it, 
‘•converting”  them  into  negatives.  In  process  of  time  I 
the  use  of  bromo-iodized  collodion  and  iron  development 
became  common  in  the  negative  process ; but  whilst  the 
collodion,  developer,  and  nitrate  bath  were  all  a little 
modified,  so  as  to  secure  images  less  thin  and  metallic,  the 
general  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  positive  process 
were  retained.  Nitric  acid,  not  acting  as  an  appreciable 


retarder,  and  in  some  cases  being  regarded  as  an  accele- 
rator, was  found  to  be  valuable  in  securing  cleanliness. 
It  was  found  especially  to  be  a ready  aid  to  the  production 
of  a clean  picture,  when  the  condition  of  the  bath  and  col- 
lodion conduced,  without  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  to 
give  fog  and  stains.  Hence,  it  has  been  commonly  and 
freely  used,  and  regarded  as  a valuable  aid  to  the  photo- 
grapher. There  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt  whether 
nitric  acid  is  not  a treacherous  adjutor,  giving  present 
appreciable  aid,  at  heavy,  but  not  immediately  apparent, 
cost.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  a bath  certainly  does 
not  conduce  to  its  stability.  Ether  and  alcohol  are  neces- 
sarily accumulating,  and  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  agent 
thereon  tends  to  the  formation  of  aldehyde  and  analogous 
bodies,  which  ensure  fog.  Nitric  acid,  although  not  itself 
appreciably  retarding,  gradually  produces  retarding  con- 
ditions. It  is  absolutely  fatal,  when  present  in  excess,  to 
the  production  of  that  fine  bloom  which  marks  the  good 
negative,  and  it  tends  to  the  production  of  the  thin  grey 
or  white  image  which  is  difficult  to  intensify. 

A few  photographers  whom  we  have  known  have  always 
been  doubtful  of  nitric  acid,  and  avoided  it,  or  used  it 
sparingly.  Of  these,  Mr.  Blanchard  has  been  one.  His 
negative  operations,  instantaneous  and  otherwise,  for  up- 
wards of  a dozen  years  past,  have  been  conducted  with 
bromo-iodized  collodion  and  iron  development ; but  he  has 
generally  aimed  at  working  a neutral  bath,  and,  as  a rule, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  has  obtained  sufficient 
density  without  any  after  intensifying.  On  another  page 
will  be  found  an  article  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  which  he 
gives  some  experiences  with  the  nitrate  bath  in  a slightly 
alkaline  condition,  which  deserve  attention ; and  we  have 
mentioned  these  details  of  his  practice  for  many  years  past, 
with  which  we  have  been  personally  familiar,  simply  to 
show  that  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  have  been  the 
result  of  long  observation,  and  deserve  consideration.  Our 
space  precludes  entering  further  into  consideration  of  the 
question  now  ; but  in  our  next  we  shall  have  a few  obser- 
vations on  the  possible  means  of  rendering  neutral  or 
alkaline  conditions  available  with  little  risk. 


ON  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

IX  THREE  PARTS. 

Part  II.— Silver  Printing— (continued.) 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  silver  printing  on  ivory,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  a few  words  on  substitutes  for  ivory— 
or,  more  properly,  on  artificial  imitations  of  ivory.  Instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  such  substances  scarcely  come  properly 
under  the  head  of  producing  photographs  on  ivory  ; but,  as 
a correspondent  has  especially  asked  foi  information  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  desirable  to  glance  at  what  has  been  done, 
with  an  especial  view  to  enforce  some  cautions.  The  better 
to  answer  certain  queries,  we  will  reproduce  our  correspon- 
dent’s letter.  He  says  : — 

“ Artificial  Ivory  for  Photographs. 

“Sir, — In  your  articles  on  Photographing  on  Ivory,  I 
observe  that  you  have  not — at  least,  at  present — made  any 
mention  of  artificial  ivory.  I believe  there  are  various  kinds 
of  factitious  ivory  inexistence,  and,  if  I remember  correctly, 
a patent  was  taken  out  some  years  ago  for  a form  of  arti- 
ficial ivory  for  photographic  purposes.  I hope  you  will  not 
conclude  your  articles  on  ivory  without  giving  some  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. — Very  truly  yours,  “ J.  J.” 

“ P.S. — I notice  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  that  a 
correspondent  describes  a method  of  making  artificial  ivory 
for  photography  by  means  of  gelatine  and  white  pigment. 
Is  such  a perishable  substance  as  gelatine  a safe  substitute 
for  ivory  ? “ J.  J,” 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  artificial 
ivory  for  use  in  various  art  manufactures.  Few  of  them 
have  been  successful  for  any  purpose  but  for  use  in 
silver  printing,  except  when  used  for  transfers,  they  have 
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all  been  worse  than  useless,  the  whole  of  them  having  issued 
in  the  production  of  prints  much  less  stable  than  ordinary 
paper  photographs.  In  all  the  methods  which  have  come 
under  our  attentiou,  gelatine  or  albumen  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  material,  being  generally  used  as  the  binding  vehicle 
for  some  white  pigment.  A tablet  chiefly  formed  of  gelatine 
or  a similar  body  becomes,  when  submitted  to  aqueous 
solutions,  just  as  easily  saturated  as  paper  ; but  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  remove  from  it  the  traces  of  chemicals  with 
which  it  has  once  been  saturated,  and  hence  perfect  washing 
and  removal  of  all  traces  of  hyposulphites  is  almost  impos- 
sible. In  addition  to  this,  the  tablet,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  saturated  with  various  fluids,  generally  twists  and 
buckles  in  drying,  in  a manner  exceedingly  unsightly,  and 
very  difficult  to  prevent.  We  have  seen  some  carefully  pro- 
duced photographs  of  this  kind,  which  had  been  printed  a 
year  or  two.  They  were  of  a dirty  yellowish  brown  colour, 
partly  the  result  of  the  ordinary  discolouration  which  gela- 
tine often  undergoes,  but  chiefly,  apparently,  from  the 
decomposition  of  sulphur  salts,  whicli  washing  had  failed 
to  remove.  They  were  also  so  warped  and  twisted  as  to  be 
useless,  even  if  they  had  been  perfect  in  colour. 

The  method  to  which  our  correspondent  calls  attention, 
so  far  as  it  is  described,  appears  to  be  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  tried,  and  some  of  them  patented,  before,  and,  we 
should  fear,  like  the  rest,  untrustworthy. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Mayall  patented  certain 
applications  of  artificial  ivory  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  produced,  we  believe,  some  pleasing  results;  but,  find- 
ing them  untrustworthy  as  regards  permanency,  he  discon- 
tinued the  production  of  photographs  of  this  kind.  1 1 is 
specification  described  four  methods  of  producing  arti- 
ficial ivory  for  this  purpose,  in  each  of  which  gelatine  or 
albumen  was  the  vehicle  employed.  The  first  method  con- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  tablets  of  what  was  known  as 
Pinson's  artificial  ivory.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  as 
follows  Slabs  of  ordinary  gelatine  were  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  alumina  held  in  solution  in  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid, 
a complete  combination  taking  place  between  the  gelatine 
and  alumina,  producing  a white  tablet  like  ivory.  This 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  until  the  desired  re- 
sult was  produced;  it  was  then  removed,  allowed  to  dry 
and  harden  ; after  which  it  was  dressed  and  polished,  and 
was  then  ready  for  photographic  operations. 

In  the  second  method  it  was  stated  that  alumina  might 
be  mixed  directly  with  gelatine  or  glue,  and  sheets  resem- 
bling ivory  tablets  manufactured  therefrom. 

In  the  third  method,  equal  portions  of  bone  dust  or  ivory 
dust  and  gelatine  or  albumen  were  worked  into  a paste,  and 
afterwards  rolled  out  into  sheets.  These  were  allowed  to 
harden,  and  were  then  cut  into  slabs  of  the  required  size. 
These  were  then  ready  for  printing  on. 

In  the  fourth  method,  finely  poured  baryta  and  albumen 
were  well  worked  together,  and  rolled  out  into  slabs,  which 
were  scraped  and  polished,  and  were  then  ready  for  use. 

The  slabs  produced  by  any  of  these  methods — the  last  of 
which  was  preferred — were,  as  we  have  said,  scraped  to  a fine 
surface,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  printed  by  any  of 
the  known  silver  processes,  and,  after  fixing,  were  immersed 
in  weak  nitro-sulphuric  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  for  the 
purpose,  we  presume,  of  decomposing  remaining  traces  of 
hyposulphite  ; after  washing,  they  were  dried  under  pressure 
to  keep  them  flat.  From  first  to  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
tablet  of  a gelatinous  or  albuminous  substance  would  be 
difficult  to  manipulate  in  a succession  of  aqueous  solutions, 
and  require  much  care  to  get  a good  finished  result,  and 
when  a fine  picture  was  secured  its  permanency  was  more 
than  doubtful. 

Imitation  ivory  tablets  may  with  advantage,  however,  be 
used  for  transfer  purposes,  in  either  silver  or  carbon  printing. 
In  Mr.  Burgess’s  eburncum  process  this  is  practically  effected, 
the  tablet  being  manufactured  of  gelatine  and  zinc  white, 
and  poured  on  the  collodion  print,  which,  when  the  tablet 
is  set,  leaves  the  glass,  and,  on  the  tablet  thus  manufactured, 


presents  no  bad  substitute  for  a photograph  on  ivory.  The 
same  method  might  be  pursued  in  relation  to  carbon  prints. 
The  print,  having  been  developed  on  a plate  of  glass  or 
metal  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  method,  might  be  coated  with  the 
gelatine  and  white  pigment,  and  finally  transferred  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  collodion  print  in  Mr.  Burgess’s  process. 

Tablets  for  such  transfers  might  be  kept  prepared  for  use  ; 
but  the  operation  of  transferring  would  not  be  quite  so  easy 
with  the  rigid  tablet  as  it  is  when  the  mixture  in  a state  of 
solution  is  applied.  Such  tablets  might,  however,  be  used 
with  advantage  if  collodio-chloride  prints  were  employed 
and  transferred  in  the  manner  recently  described  by  Mr. 
C.  Durand. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  XII. — “Brows”  Invents  a Photographic  Baby. 

■ Brown. — “Well,  old  friend,  how  are  you  to-night? 
Better,  I hope,  than  you  were  last  time.  You  were  awfully 
knocked  np  with  those  babies  then.  I don’t  think  I ever 
saw  you  in  such  a state. 

Protagoras. — “ \es,  I am  better  to-night.  I was  dread- 
fully used  up  then.  Things  have  gone  more  comfortably 
since.  I confess  I am  ashamed  I gave  way,  and  railed  so 
against  the  babies.  Bless  their  little  hearts,  I am  very  fond 
of  them,  and  of  young  children  generally,  especially  when 
they  are  well  brought  up  ; but  I cannot  bear  to  see  the  dear 
little  things  badly  trained.  It’s  a sad  reflection  on  the  parents 
when  you  see  them  hold  down  their  heads,  and  run  under 
their  mother’s  wing  at  the  sight  of  strangers.  Depend  on 
it,  there  is  no  better  test  of  how  a child  is  trained  than  its 
behaviour  when  it  is  brought  to  have  its  portrait  taken.  1 
could  tell  no  end  of  anecdotes  of  the  little  people  whom  1 
have  photographed.  I always  assume  at  once  the  full 
familiarity  of  long  acquaintance  with  them.  If  you  are  dis- 
tant and  strange,  the  child  will  be  doubly  so.  ‘ Well,  my 
little  man,’  said  I,  yesterday,  to  a sturdy,  noble  little  fellow 
of  about  two  years  and  three  months,  as  he  toddled  into  the 
glass  room;  ‘shake  hands,  and  what  is  your  name?’  ‘ lobby 
Tobsun,’  was  the  frank  reply  the  little  fellow  gave,  as  I placed 
him  in  position.  Ilis  mother  explained  that  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ‘ Thomas  Thompson.’  1 Well,  Tommy,’  said  I, 
* how  old  are  you?’  Meanwhile  my  assistant  has  the  plate 
ready,  and  is  getting  the  camera  in  order  as  I am  looking  out 
some  toys  to  engage  ‘ Tobby’s  ’ attention.  Instead  of  telling 
me  his  age,  which,  I suspect,  would  be  more  than  he  was  able, 
he,  seeing  I have  a toy  dog  in  my  hand,  exclaims  : ‘ By 
tog  at  'ome  is  a live  tog  ; yours  isn’t.’  1 Oh  ! isn’t  it  a live 
dog  ? You  shall  hear  directly.  Bow,  wow,  wow  !’  * Dat 

wasn’t  te  tog,  dat  was  you.’  1 Tobby  ’ knew  better  than 
to  be  so  easily  deceived ; but  while  he  and  I were  having 
our  interesting  conversation,  my  assistant  got  a negative 
with  about  three  seconds’  exposure,  in  which  ‘ Tobby  ’ was 
as  nearly  still  as  possible.  That’s  the  way  I go  on,  and  if 
the  children  are  what  I call  natural  children,  not  spoilt 
ones,  I easily  get  their  portraits.  When  they  are  shy  and 
won’t  leave  mamma,  the  case  is  different.  I give  it  up  then 
for  a bad  job.  Unless  I catch  the  child  in  the  first  or  second 
plate,  I have  no  hope;  it  soon  becomes  either  too  tired  or 
too  familiar.  There  is  no  hope  then.  I always  think  it 
best  to  have  an  assistant  to  work  the  camera.  While  I am 
engaging  the  child  he  watches  for  the  favourable  instant  to 
open  and  close  the  lens,  giving  as  long  an  exposure  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  If  one  has  to  manage  the  camera  and 
watch  the  child  too,  the  chances  are  largely  against  success. 
Besides,  the  child  must  always  have  a full  face  if  you  have 
it  looking  at  you  while  you  are  at  the  camera,  and,  with 
the  amount  of  light  from  all  sides  that  yon  are  obliged  to 
use  for  a child,  the  full  face  is  the  w’orst  view  of  it.” 

Brown. — “ That  plan  is  all  very  well  when  you  have 
children  of  an  age  that  they  can  understand  you,  but  it 
won’t  do  for  babies.  How  do  you  do  with  them  ? ’’ 
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Protagoras. — “ ! do  the  best  I can.  I generally  get  the 
mother  or  the  nurse  to  hold  them  in  the  lap.” 

Broivn. — “ You  don’t  like  taking  baby  and  the  dog  romp- 
ing on  the  floor.” 

Protagoras.  — " I should  think  not.  Even  when  I have 
it  on  the  lap,  I have  as  much  difficulty  with  the  mother  or 
the  nurse  as  with  the  baby.  If  the  baby  is  still,  ten  to  one  if 
the  mamma  does  not  move  ; or,  if  she  doesn’t  move,  objection 
will  he  made  as  to  her  face  being  too  dark,  or  her  expression 
too  grumpy.  Taking  the  baby  is,  under  every  circumstance, 
very  unprofitable  work,  and  where  I succeed  once,  I fail 
ten  times.  Many  people  charge  double  for  young  children, 
and  I think  everybody  should.’’ 

Brown. — “ I think  I have  solved  all  the  difficulty  for  you, 
so  far  as  the  babies  ate  concerned.” 

Protagoras. — “ What  do  you  mean,  ‘ Brown  ?’” 

Brown. — “ Since  I saw  you  so  knocked  up  the  other  even- 
ing, I have  thought  whether  the  difficulty  might  not  be 
got  over  by  other  means.  I believe  I have  succeeded.  I 
have  got  a baby  that  will  not  move,  cry,  scream,  nor  give 
any  infantile  trouble.” 

Protagoras. — “ You  got  a baby ! Why  you  are  a bachelor! 
What  business  have  you  to  have  a baby?” 

Brown. — “ I mean  I have  invented  one.” 

Protagoras. — “ Invented  a baby!  The  idea!” 

Brown. — “You  may  smile,  but  I think  the  idea  is  a 
capital  one.  I consider  it  so  good,  that  I have  serious 
thoughts  of  patenting  it.  I propose  that  as  all  babies  are 
so  much  alike,  there  should  be  kept  one  in  stock  in 
every  photographic  establishment.  Where  there  is  a good 
business  done,  I would  advise  several  to  be  kept — some 
with  blue  eyes,  some  dark  eyes,  some  with  a little  hair 
on,  and  some  as  bald  as  an  old  man  of  ninety.  I propose, 
when  a mother  comes  to  have  her  baby  taken,  that  instead 
of  sitting  with  the  real,  live,  squalling  one  on  her  knee,  to 
have  the  pretty,  quiet,  dummy  one  instead.  All  difficulties 
will  then  be  got  over,  and  the  mother  can  then  sit  with- 
out any  anxiety  of  the  baby  moving,  and  she  can  give  her 
sweet  maternal  smile  without  anything  to  distract  her  atten- 
tion. Or,  if  she  wishes  baby’s  portrait  to  be  taken  alone,  it 
will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  it;  she  will 
only  have  to  pick  out  the  dummy  baby  the  nearest  like  her 
own — she  will  be  sure  to  pick  the  prettiest — and,  dressing 
it  in  the  clothes  she  provides,  the  thing  will  be  done  with- 
out any  difficulty.  If  there  be  choice  enough  provided,  she 
can  have  a laughing,  a smiling,  a crying,  or  a serious- 
minded  baby.  She  can  also  have  it  in  any  attitude  she 
chooses,  Jfor  my  newly-invented  baby  I propose  to  make  in 
some  india-rubbei  and  gutta-percha  material,  that  shall  be 
capable  of  being  bent  into  any  form,  and  to  retain  the 
shape  till  the  sitting  is  over.  Besides,  the  idea  is  capable 
of  carrying  further;  the  photographer,  at  his  leisure,  can 
make  prettv  studies  of  his  babies,  and  have  them  already 
printed,  so  that  the  mother  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  pick 
out  the  one  she  likes  best,  and  the  thing  is  all  over.” 

Protagoras. — “ But  how  about  the  likeness — do  you  con- 
sider that  of  no  consequence?” 

Brown. — “Likeness!  What  likeness  is  therein  young 
babies,  to  distinguish  one  from  another?  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  if  twenty  young  babies  were  all  put  naked  and 
sprawling  in  one  large  bed,  that  even  the  mothers  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other?  As  they  grow  oldei, 
of  course  their  characters  develop,  and  differences  are  to  be 
observed  ; but  my  ideas  chiefly  apply  to  them  when  they  are 
in  the  swaddling  long-clothes  condition.” 

rrotagoras. — “ You  might  easily  get  the  photographers  to 
fall  in  with  your  views,  and  perhaps  a few  of  the  fathers 
might,  but  the  mothers  would  all  be  dead  set  against  you.” 
Brown. — “ Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that.  It  would  cer- 
tainly save  you  people  no  end  of  trouble,  and  I wonder  that 
you  are  not  taken  with  the  project.  As  to  the  likeness,  why 
I maintain  that  in  photographic  portraits  of  babies  there  i* 
no  likeness  to  be  considered.  Only  think  of  the  strong 


light  you  throw  on  these  poor,  pale,  colourless,  expression- 
less dabs  of  humanity  when  you  take  them.  If  there  were 
any  likeness  in  particular,  you  do  your  best  to  destroy  it. 
Then,  if  you  consider  the  under-exposure  these  negatives 
generally  have,  with  the  face  buried  in  a mass  of  white 
clothes,  you  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  babies’  portraits 
are  such  failures  as  they  always  are.  Why,  if  you  were  to 
take  your  nearest  friend,  and  put  him  in  as  strong  a light  as 
you  would  a baby,  put  a white  cap  on  his  head,  and  white 
clothes  on  his  figure,  lay  him  on  his  back,  and  then  take  his 
portrait,  his  face  not  so  big  as  a pea,  would  you  be  surprised 
if  you  could  not  detect  the  likeness,  especially  if  he  moved 
a little  while  being  taken,  and  you  gave  only  half  the  time 
you  ought?  Likeness  in  the  portraits  of  young  babies! 
The  bare  idea,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  absurd.  If 
every  establishment  kept  half  a dozen  well  modelled  babies, 
and  these  were  well  taken,  the  one  being  selected  the  most 
like  the  baby  desired  in  size  and  complexion,  I declare  that 
far  more  real  resemblances  would  be  secured  than  operating 
on  the  real  thing  itself.” 

Protagoras. — “ Ah,  ‘ Brown  !'  you  are  not  a father  nor  a 
mother,  only  a miserable  bachelor,  or  yon  wouldn't  talk  in 
that  heathenish  manner.” 

Brown. — “ I see  you  have  the  same  limited  notions  you 
always  had — always  sticking  to  the  same  groove.  However, 
on  second  thoughts,  although  1 know  the  idea  is  a good  one, 
yet  taking  out  a patent  would  perhaps  not  be  the  best  way 
to  get  my  idea  reduced  to  practice.  The  old  trouble  would 
crop  up  : somebody  had  done  it  before — opposed  to  progress 
— restrict  the  development  of  the  art,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
A better  plan  would  be  to  start  a company,  ten  pound  shares, 
limited  liability.  That’s  the  correct  thing  now-a-days. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  the  statistics  of  portrait  photographers  ? 
I should  think  there  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thousand  of 
your  portrait -taking  shops.” 

Protagoras. — “ Please  use  the  correct  phrase,  ‘professional 
photographers  ;’  it  is  more  respectable.” 

Brown. — “ I like  ‘ shop  ’ better,  but  I suppose  I must 
pander  to  your  prejudices.  Well,  suppose  there  are  ten 
thousand  of  you  ; each  one  will  require  at  least  one  of  my 
babies,  and  the  most  enterprising  will  require  half-a-dozen  ; 
that  would  demand,  say,  as  a moderate  estimate,  thirty 
thousand  babies  for  a start.  Well,  nobody  could  object  to 
paying,  say,  three  guineas  for  each  baby.  That  would  really 
be  too  cheap,  but  say  three  guineas  to  begin  with.  Of 
course,  we  could  have  aristocratic  babies  for  the  upper 
classes  at,  say,  five  or  six  guineas  each.  Now  suppose  these 
could  be  manufactured  at  half  the  price,  that  would  leave 
at  the  lowest  computation,  forty-five  thousand  pounds  profit, 
or  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  Of  course  there  would  be 
some  expenses,  but  not  many.  I think  it  will  be  a good 
thing,  and  that  a very  handsome  dividend  can  be  pro- 
mised. Then  the  babies  would  require  renewing  from 
time  to  time  ; say  an  income  of  ten  thousand  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  a year  would  arise  from  that  souice. 
Then  there  is  the  supply  that  would  be  required  for  the 
colonial  and  foreign  market.  Why,  America  alone  would 
take  as  many  at  least  as  all  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
to  say  nothing  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.” 

Protagoras. — “ Don't  you  think,  ‘ Brown,'  you  are  counting 
your  chickens  rather  too  fast  ?” 

Brown. — “ Oh,  dear  no!  I know  what  you  arc  thinking 
about — the  many  schemes  of  companies  that  have  been  con- 
nected with  photography,  and  how  they  have  failed  ; but 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  former  ones  is,  that 
mine  is  really  a good  idea,  the  others  have  been  absurd.” 

Protagoras. — ” How  much  money  do  you  propose  putting 
into  the  concern  yourself?" 

Brown. — “ Me  put  money  into  it ! Not  if  I know  it. 
Did  you  ever  know  the  projector  of  any  company,  especially 
a limited  liability  one,  whoever  put  money  into  it?  It’s  to 
get  money  out  of  it  that  1 start  it.  Do  you  think  that  people 
who  start  and  advocate  and  push  6ach  concerns  ever  put 
money  into  them,  particularly  if  they  are  photographic 
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ones?  Why,  you  are  more  innocent  than  I took  you  to  be. 
How  many  shares  will  you  take  if  I make  you  a director? 

Protagoras. — “ How  many  shares  will  you  give  me  to  lend 
you  my  name  and  interest?" 

Brown. — “ That’s  a matter  of  detail  of  which  we  may 
speak  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  couldn’t  you  write  a 
stimulating  article  in  the  journals?  Let  me  see,  when  does 
the  next  photographic  exhibition  of  the  London  Society 
take  place  in  Conduit  Street?” 

Protagoras. — “ In  November.” 

Brown. — “November!  I'm  afraid  that  is  too  soon  to  get 
one  of  my  babies  ready.  However,  I’ll  see.  At  any  rate,  I 
can  get  the  prospectus  out  of  my  company.  What  shall 
the  title  be?  I have  it : * The  Photographic  Anti-moving, 
Nover-howling,  Model-Baby  Company,  Limited  Liability.’ 
There,  I think  that  will  do.” 

Protagoras. — “ I am  glad  you  didn’t  forget  the  ‘ limited.’  ” 


A PROBLEM  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS TO  SOLVE. 

BY  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

How  is  it  that  during  this  season  of  the  year  so  many  of 
our  countrymen  patronize  the  Parisian  studios  ? 

In  discussing  this  matter,  some  may  be  disposed  to  put 
the  question  whether  it  is  a fact  that  our  French  brethren 
have  an  annual  rush  of  English  customers,  or  whether  it  is 
only  supposition.  I reply  to  this,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  a few  enquiries  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  they  are 
so  easily  ascertainable,  that  a special  commission  is  not  at  all 
required  for  the  purpose.  Some  ot  the  largest  and  best 
French  houses  find  it  answer  their  purpose  to  keep  an 
English  assistant,  and  others  find  it  indispensable  to  learn 
the  elements  of  the  English  language,  although  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  portraits  taken  by  our  French  artists 
are  by  those  that  cannot  speak  one  word  of  English,  and 
are  entirely  dependant  upon  the  scanty  knowledge  of  French 
possessed  by  most  of  the  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
frequent  these  studios.  Again,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
take  up  an  album  in  a drawing  room  in  any  fashionable 
house  without  finding  many  French  productions. 

Is  it  simply  to  prove  to  friends  that  they  have  really  been 
in  Paris?  Or  is  it  more  to  boast  of  having  had  a portrait 
taken  by  some  famous  French  artist,  and  to  hold  the  same 
up  as  superior  to  any  taken  over  here?  I fear  the  latter  is 
often  done,  and  this  should  lead  us  to  ask  ourselves — Firstly, 
if  they  are  generally  superior?  Secondly,  if  so,  from  what 
cause?  And,  thirdly,  is  it  possible  to  overcome  and  eradi- 
cate this  general  impression?  I answer,  it  is  possible,  and 
rests  more  with  the  professional  portraitist  than  with  the 
public. 

I am  fully  aware  there  are  many  people  amongst  us 
whose  chief  characteristic  it  is  to  be  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing English,  and  are  continually  holding  lip  foreign 
productions  for  our  imitation  ; but  does  this  hold  good  with 
the  question  in  hand?  I think  not ; for  the  productions  of 
our  French  brethren  are,  as  a whole,  generally  superior  to 
tho3e  taken  in  this  country,  and  the  causes  are  many  and 
various — far  too  numerous  to  discuss  in  this  article.  There 
are  many  things  that  induce  English  ladies  to  patronize  the 
studios  situated  along  the  principal  Boulevards,  &c.,  where 
magnificent  and  highly-finished  specimens  are  hung  out,  in 
many  cases  far  better  than  the  general  run  of  the  work  that 
that  house  produces;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  posing  of 
the  French  artists  is  very  different,  and  much  more  sugges- 
tive of  ease,  &c.,  than  most  of  our  English  productions.  How 
is  this?  I argue  that  it  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
operator,  as  he  has  to  deal  with  a different  model.  The 
English  ladies,  as  a rule,  are  more  reserved — and,  perhaps, 
modest — in  their  deportment  than  our  French  neighbours, 
brought  about  chiefiy  through  living  in  a more  private 
capacity,  and  only  mixing  up  with  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  themselves,  and  thereby  become  more  re- 


served wheninpublic  and  with  strangers.  Where  is  this  more 
plainly  manifest  than  in  travelling  in  this  country  ? How 
very  difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  draw  out  your  companions 
in  conversation,  whether  they  be  ladies  or  gentleman  ; where- 
as, on  the  Continent,  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  to 
converse.  But  I am  rather  digressing  ; let  me  return.  Any 
English  portraitist  that  I may  be  addressing,  that  has  had 
much  experience  with  posing  French  ladies,  must  have  noticed 
how  much  easier  they  could  obtain  the  pose  they  required 
or  fancied,  on  account  of  their  natural  tendency  to  grasp 
quickly  the  idea  of  the  artist,  and  do  their  utmost  to  comply 
with  his  wishes;  in  fact,  giving  themselves  up  entirely,  for 
the  time,  to  be  handled  by  the  artist  as  he  may  desire,  not 
for  a moment  questioning  his  superior  judgment. 

Now  I do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  my  own  countrymen  ; 
but  they  do  not  possess  this  ease  and,  if  I may  so  express  it, 
affableness  of  manner,  that  is  so  essential  an  aid  to  the 
artist.  It  is  very  usual  for  them  to  suggest  something,  or, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  object  to  something — such  as  to 
bending  the  body  a little  forward,  and  thus,  as  they  fancy, 
lessen  considerably  their  height ; or  they  want  both  hands 
showing,  and  insist  upon  having  outstretched  fingers  ; some 
jewellery,  or  else  some  portion  of  the  dress  or  trimming, 
brought  prominently  forward  ; and  have  a great  dislike  to 
appear  any  how  but  as  if  they  were  sitting  for  the  express 
purpose  of  looking  their  best,  and,  consequently,  get  over- 
anxious. The  features  become  set,  and,  after,  all  fail  to  obtain 
an  easy,  careless,  but  natural  portrait.  As  an  example  of 
this  difficulty,  I might  narrate  a little  circumstance  I had  a 
few  years  ago.  A iady  of  considerable  height  and  size  was 
shown  into  the  studio  for  a (ten  by  eight)  portrait,  and  a 
gentleman,  who  had  no  small  amount  of  self-esteem  and 
personal  pride,  accompanied  the  lady.  No  sooner  had  I 
commenced  posing  the  lady,  than  this  gentleman  interfered, 
and  was  full  of  suggestions,  and  began  to  pose  the  lady 
himself.  This  proved  a total  failure,  as  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  capabilities,  or, rather, the  incapabilities,  ofthelens;  and 
when  I mildly  suggested  his  sitting  down  and  allowing  me 
to  proceed,  he  was  rather  exasperated,  but  temporarily 
obeyed.  However,  I had  no  sooner  recommenced  posing 
the  lady,  but  he  again  interposed,  and  this  led  to  an  en- 
counter. Turning  round  to  the  gentleman,  I asked  him 
whether  he  held  me  responsible  to  produce  a portrait  of  the 
lady  for  the  two  guineas  he  had  paid  ? He  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  I then  requested  he  would  either  sit  perfectly 
still,  and  let  me  proceed,  or  else  retire  to  the  reception 
room.  Should  he  do  this,  I would  guarantee  a successful 
portrait ; but  if  not,  I should  decline  to  take  the  lady 
altogether.  This  firm  attitude  brought  him  to  his  senses, 
and  the  result  was  a success. 

In  conclusion,  I fancy  my  readers  may  be  arguing 
whether  it  is  not  the  same  when  such  parties  are  taken 
by  our  French  artist.  I reply,  no ; because,  as  a rule, 
they  throw  themselves  more  into  the  artist’s  hands,  and, 
through  feeling  a backwardness  to  letting  out  some  very 
imperfect  French,  let  him  do  almost  whatever  he  likes, 
without  raising  a single  objection ; and  this,  together  with 
a good,  quick  light,  often  enables  the  Frenchman  to  beat 
his  English  competitor.  And  then  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  most  of  the  portraits  taken  in  Paris  are  during 
this  season  of  the  year,  which  is  particularly  favourable 
for  good  work.  Again,  photography  in  this  country  has 
not  had  that  encouragement  and  position  given  it  which 
it  has  received  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Not  only 
has  a higher  class  of  work  been  encouraged  in  all  these 
capitals,  but  the  public  generally  have  taken  a far  greater 
interest  in  its  progress  than  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  general  apathy  of  the  English 
character,  and  its  eagerness  for  commercial  pursuits  in  pre- 
ference to  anything  of  an  art  nature.  Photography  in  this 
country  lost  a great  and  true  friend  when  the  late  Prince 
Consort  died  ; but  is  it  not  possible  yet  to  rouse  the  British 
lion  to  more  enthusiasm  ? How  is  it  that  so  many  are  still 
satisfied  with  a very  doubtful  work  of  art,  and  grudge 
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paying  a fair  price  for  that  which  is  the  result  of  genius, 
and  also  of  much  practice  and  research  ? The  best  motive 
power  that  can  influence  portraitists  is  to  believe  their  art 
is  still  in  its  infancy  ; that  much  remains  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered ; that  perfection  is  attainable,  and  the  prize  yet  to 
be  won.  The  public  have  yet  to  be  educated  in  art,  and 
that  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a more  combined  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  practising  the  art. 

Let  art,  like  science,  be  developed  by  careful  study,  appli- 
cation, and  practical  development.  Combined  action  and 
concentration  of  results  achieve  great  ends,  and  will  do 
much  to  further  its  demands  ; and  that  which  seems  at  pre- 
sent far  off  may  very  shortly  be  nigh  at  hand ; and  that 
country  which  first  makes  a decided  advance  will  be  the 
first  recognized  aud  patronized  ; and  although  others  may 
follow,  it  will  demand  more  yet  at  their  hands,  as  the  nature 
of  all  things  is  to  be  exacting;  and  perhaps  this  is  more 
exemplified  in  art  than  in  commerce.  For  an  illustration  : 
if  Adam-Salomon  pictures  become  the  rage,  a greater  than 
Adam-Salomon  must  spring  up  in  this  country  to  even  equal 
his  productions  in  the  eye  of  the  general  public.  An  iin- 
etus  has  been  given  to  portraiture  by  these  fine  specimens, 
ut  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  standing  still.  Ten  years 
hence,  and  Adam-Salomon  portraits  may  become  as  general 
as  bad  or  ordinary  photographs  are  now.  All  the  world  is 
moving  onwards,  and  so  is  photography.  How  can  the 
status  of  photography  in  this  country  be  raised?  is  the  pre- 
sent grand  problem,  and  all  such  as  combine  and  aid  in  its 
rapid  progress,  entering  into  it  with  spirit,  determination, 
and  perseverance,  are  those  that  are  working  towards  that 
desirable  end.  And  may  we  not  look  forward  to  a day  not 
far  distant,  when  portrait  photography  in  this  country  shall 
hold  a position  that  it  may  well  be  proud  of?  And  may  those 
who  have  assisted  its  accomplishment  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  they  have  completely  changed  the  vul- 
gar eye  of  the  public,  and  donj  much  to  stimulate  art  edu- 
cation generally,  and  thereby  further  developed  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  the  mind  of  our  fellow-creatures. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  OF  THE  SOLAR 
ECLIPSE. 

We  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  details  of  the  suc- 
cessful operations  in  photographing  the  recent  solar  eclipse 
in  America.  Advance  copy  of  Professor  Morton’s  official 
report,  and  a series  of  the  admirable  photographs  with 
which  he  has  also  favoured  us,  furnish  us  with  further 
interesting  particulars.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  as  a 
gratifying  illustration  of  liberal  public  spirit  and  interest  in 
science  in  America,  that  we  learn  that  all  the  personal  ser- 
vice in  the  recent  observations  was  gratuitous  ; and  that  a 
special  carriage  and  free  transport  for  apparatus  and  the 
members  of  the  observing  party  were  afforded  by  certain 
railway  companies  over  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway, 
effecting  a saving  to  the  expedition  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  or  nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  This  saving 
enabled  Professor  Morton  to  organize  a triple  party,  and 
give  greater  completeness  to  his  observations  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done.  Of  the  personnel  and  general  opera- 
tions of  these  parties  we  have  already  published  some  par- 
ticulars. We  proceed  to  give  details  of  optical  and  photo- 
graphic operations  as  described  in  Professor  Morton’s  report. 
The  work  of  designing  and  constructing  the  lenses  employed, 
and  also  the  means  of  securing  exposures  of  any  rapidity 
from  the  fraction  of  a second  upwards,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Zentmayer,  whose  scientific  knowledge  and 
optical  skill,  it  was  considered,  best  fitted  him  for  the  task. 
The  apparatus  arranged  for  pursuing  De  la  Rue’s  method, 
with  some  modifications,  is  described  as  follows : — 

The  camera,  as  finished,  is  represented  in  the  accompanyiug  wood- 
cut,  which  shows  it  as  seen  from  directly  in  front. 

Here  A B represents  the  face-plate  of  the  camera,  to  which  the 
eye-piece  tube  was  attached,  its  other  end  being  screwed  to  the  tele- 
scope. The  diaphragm  plate,  D E,  moved  across  the  axis  of  the 


instrument,  being  drawn  downwards  by  the  combined  spring,  E F. 
The  strength  of  this  spring  could  be  reduced  by  raising  the  outer 
end  of  one  or  both  the  upper  strips,  so  as  to  disengage  the  forks  at 
their  end  from  the  lower  spring,  and  then  turning  them  forward  in  a 
direction  normal  to  the  front  of  the  box,  out  of  the  way. 


The  spring  was  attached  to  the  diaphragm  plate  by  a swivel  hook, 
which,  while  in  no  instance  falling  out,  could  be  detached  and  re- 
adjusted with  the  greatest  facility. 

A number  of  diaphragm  plates  were  provided,  with  slits  respec- 
tively of  one-fortieth,  one-thirtieth,  one-twentieth,  and  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  width.  These  plates  could  be  readily  interchanged,  and, 
in  combination  with  the  springs,  gave  a very  wide  and  yet  delicate 
series  of  fixed  adjustments  for  the  times  of  exposure. 

To  make  the  exposure,  the  plate  was  drawn  up  until  the  project- 
ing pin,  D,  could  be  caught  on  the  lever,  IC,  which  would  then 
retain  it.  On  depressing  the  outer  end  of  this  lever,  however,  with 
the  finger,  the  hold  on  the  pin  was  disengaged,  and  the  plate  fhushcJ 
across  the  axis  of  the  tube,  allowing  light  to  traverse  the  narrow  slit 
as  it  flew  past.  The  plato  was  then  arrested  on  the  end  of  the 
second  lever,  O.  When  an  exposure  of  some  seconds  was  required, 
as  during  the  totality,  a plate  having  a round  orifice  exposing  the 
entire  field  of  the  eye-piece  was  substituted  for  the  one  with  tho 
narrow  slit,  and  was  so  arranged  that,  when  caught  by  the  upper 
lever,  it  covered  the  lens,  but  when  fallen  to  the  second  lever,  ex- 
posed it  entirely ; when,  however,  this  lever  was  in  turn  touched, 
the  plate  descended  again  far  enough  once  more  to  close  the  lens. 
By  touching  these  two  levers  in  succession,  it  was  then  possible  to 
make  a “ time  exposure”  with  great  nicety  and  accuracy,  as  proved 
by  actual  experience  during  the  eclipse. 

To  secure  a chronographie  record  of  each  exposure,  a binding 
screw  was  provided  to  make  one  connection  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  face-plate,  including  lever  IC,  and  another  at  L,  to  carry  on 
the  circuit  when  the  downward  motion  of  the  lever  brought  the 
spring  at  its  side  in  contact  with  the  point  projecting  from  L.  In 
raising  the  lever  fora  new  exposure,  the  spring  at  its  side  was  pressed 
back  so  as  to  pass  the  point  without  contact.  A moro  substantial 
break-piece  would  have  been  made,  had  time  allowed,  but  this  was 
found  to  operate  in  a perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 

As  tho  operation  of  the  eye-piece,  when  employed  to  produce  an 
image  on  tho  screen  or  ground  glass  of  a camera,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  which  it  performs  in  its  usual  office,  it  was  judged 
best,  by  Mr.  Zentmayer,  to  make  some  alterations  in  its  form. 
Thus,  in  tho  first  place,  since  in  the  present  c.ase  the  “ eye-lens  ” of 
tho  eye-piece  undoubtedly  makes  a secondary  imago  of  the  primary 
image  formed  within  tho  eye-piece  by  the  combined  action  of  tho 
objective  and  the  field  lens  of  the  eye- piece,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to 
make  this  lens  of  a longer  focus  than  usual,  so  that  its  errors  may 
be  of  less  account.  It  was  also  essential  to  give  the  new  eye-piece  a 
wide  angle,  so  as  to  secure  a sufficient  field  not  only  for  tho  solar 
disc,  but  also  for  the  corona. 

AA’hile,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  focal  lengths  in  tho  two  lenses  of 
the  ordinary  eye-piece  is  usuallv  1 *3,  it  was,  in  this  case,  as  1-2. 
AVhile  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  usually  the  sum  of  their 
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focal  lengths  di  vidod  by  two,  it  was  here  made  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
focal  lengths,  divided  by  2 plus  4 24  inch.  This  was  to  give  space 
for  the  introduction  of  the  reticule  of  spider  lines  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  brought  too  near  the  field  lens,  and  also  to  keep  this 
lens  beyond  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  eye  lens,  as  otherwise  par- 
ticles of  dust  on  the  former  would  have  been  too  faithfully  portrayed 
by  the  latter. 

The  elements  actually  adopted  were  as  follows  : — • 

ft.  In. 


Focal  length  of  objectivo  8 6 

Radius  of  field  lens  l-375 

„ eye  lens 0-687 

Focus  of  field  lens  2-6 

Diameter  of  field  lens  (=  R)  1*375 

Focus  of  eye  lens  1*3 

Diameter  of  eye  lens  (—  R)  0-687 

Distance  between  lenses,  1-9.5  + 0-25  ...  2-2 

Equivalent  1-75 

Distance  of  reticule  from  eye  lens  for  5-inch 
distance  of  ground  glass 1-62 


The  reticule  was  mounted  on  a short  tube  with  a lino  thread  on 
the  outside  running  in  a corresponding  thread  on  the  insido  of  the 
eye-piece  tube.  Tli^,  being  approximately  adjusted  beforehand,  was 
moved  to  its  exact  by  turning  it  with  a sharp  point  through  a 
little  slot  cut  in  tlie^k-piece  tube. 

It  was  found  in  sonw  prior  experiments  that,  with  a clear  sun,  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  this  telescope  (which  was 
four  inches,  with  fifty  inches  focus)  to  one  and  a-half 
inches,  and  to  use  all  three  springs  and  the  diaphragm  slide  of 
one-fortieth  inch  aperture,  in  order  to  get  a proper  exposure  when 
the  solar  image  was  enlarged  from  -6  inch  (its  diameter  at  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  objective)  to  two  and  a-half  inches  on  tho  ground 
glass.  The  same  size  of  aperture  was  adopted  for  the  larger  instru- 
ments during  the  partial  phases,  the  entire  aperture,  in  all  cases,  of 
course,  being  used  'luring  totality. 

Details  of  dividing  the  party  into  three  sections  for  obser- 
vation at  different  points,  and  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments having  been  stated,  a description  of  the  operations  of 
which  we  have  already  given  some  account,  follows.  As  we 
have  already  said,  besides  the  progressive  records  of  the 
eclipse — which,  as  we  ascertain  from  the  series  of  prints 
beforo  us,  are  excellently  rendered — a very  admirable  photo- 
graph of  the  totality,  showing  the  corona,  was  obtained. 
Professor  Morton  says : — 

One  of  the  objects  which  it  was  considered  desirable  to  secure,  if 
possible,  was  a view  of  the  corona.  It  was  with  this  intent  that  some 
of  the  exposures  were  made  so  long. 

Examination  of  the  negatives  shows  us  that  five  seconds  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  details  of  the  protuberances,  although 
it  gave  no  decided  indication  of  the  corona. 

The  development  proceeded  slowly  in  all  but  a few  spots  where 
very  massive  prominences  wero  located,  and  thus  it  was  not  thought, 
at  the  moment,  judicious  to  try  shorter  exposures  ; but,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  experience,  we  would  judge  that  exposures  of  even 
one  or  two  seconds,  with  persistent  development,  such  as  could  be 
best  carried  out  on  albuminized  plates,  would  be  of  valuo  to  secure 
details  in  the  rounded  and  massive  prominences  which  appear  at 
some  points. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  pic- 
tures made  by  De  la  Rue  in  1868,  and  the  Gorman  and  English 
party  last  year,  all  the  more  interesting  prominences  are  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  sun  furthest  from  the  advancing  moon,  and  are 
thus  best  shown  in  the  pictures  first  exposed.  Thus  we  have  selected 
half  of  the  first  totality  picture  taken  at  Burlington,  to  be  used  as  an 
illustration  in  this  place,  as  enabling  us  to  give  it  a largo  size  with- 
out exceeding  tho  limits  of  our  page,  and  yet  secure  nearly  all  that 
is  of  interest. 

The  most  conspicuous  prominence  is  that  which,  at  a hasty  glance, 
seems  to  resemble  the  letter  X,  but,  on  more  careful  inspection,  is 
perceived  to  be  like  an  car  of  corn.  It  consists  of  a solid  central 
mass  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45"  to  the  normal  at  the  solar 
surface,  and  with  three  branches  from  near  its  upper  end,  one 
sweeping  backwards  in  the  direction  generally  parallel  to  tho  solar 
surface,  another  forward  as  concerns  the  direction  of  tho  general 
mass,  and  a third  branching  out  a little  below  and  running  in  the 
same  direction  as  this  last.  The  appearance  of  the  main  body, 
which  is  of  a spindle  shape,  and  with  spiral  markings,  is  highiy 
suggestivo  of  a vortical  motion  which  has  swept  these  whiffs  of  light 
matter  into  their  peculiar  positions. 

It  was  believed  by  several  observers,  that  this  object  moved  rapidly 
while  they  were  watching  it;  but  as  the  same  positions  are 
shown  in  the  eight  different  negatives  (taken  at  Burlington  and 
Ottumwa)  which  contain  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  permanent 
character. 

It  appears,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  motion,  amid  tho  light 
surrounding  the  sun,  was  observed,  as  there  is  much  accordant  tes- 
imony  on  the  subject.  But  this  motion,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe  existed  in  the  corona,  and  not  in  the 
prominences,  which,  however,  might  easily  have  the  appearance  of 
movement,  if  seen  against  a background  of  shifting  light.  To  this 
subject  we  shall  refer  again  when  speaking  of  the  corona. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  this  ear  of  com  is  seen  a region  of 
soft  light,  among  which  rise  two  similar  spindle-shaped  masses, 
inclining  towards  the  corn  ear. 


To  the  left  appears  a mass  of  rolling  cloud  disposed  in  beautiful 
streams  and  curls,  like  tho  smoke  from  a bonfire  or  burning  meadow, 
swept  gently  towards  one  side  by  a light  wind.  In  connection  with 
these  are  some  small  masses,  entirely  detached  and  floating  above  tho 
general  body,  as  was  tho  case  in  De  la  Rue’s  pictures. 

Other  solid  nodular  masses  appear  at  other  points;  but  the  next 
most  notable  prominence  is  one  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
observers,  and  appeared  to  occupy  a position  on  the  lowermost  edge 
of  tho  sun.  It  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  last  pictures  taken  at 
each  station,  and  resembles,  in  shape,  a great  whale  with  a body 
made  up  of  dense  cumulous  cloud  matter,  with  a long  tail  clinging 
close  to  tho  solar  edge,  and  stretching  some  40,000  miles  along.  The 
length  of  the  entire  mass  is  about  1 10,000  miles,  and  the  height  of 
its  more  bulky  portion  about  28,000  miles,  while  its  length  being 
about  70,000  miles,  we  should  have  for  its  cubic  capacity,  assuming 
that  its  extent  in  the  remaining  direction  is  equal  to  its  height,  about 
54,880,000,000,000  cubic  miles. 

To  tho  right  of  this,  and  only  showing  its  entire  length  in  tho 
last  picture  of  each  series,  is  a caterpillar-like  mass  of  cloud  matter, 
very  much  like  the  solid  rolls  of  horizontal  vapor  which  are  some- 
times seen  passing  over  a sheet  of  water.  At  one  end  rises  a pro- 
jecting head,  but  tho  rest  clings  closely  to  the  solar  edge,  and  is  in- 
dented with  ring-like  divisions,  giving  it  much  tho  aspect  of  a huge 
worm. 

The  brightest  outbursts  of  the  corona  light  are  evidently  asso- 
ciated with  those  prominences  which  are  of  a pointed  and  Hamc-like 
shape,  those  of  a massive  description,  on  the  contrary,  seeming  to 
cast  a shadow  on  the  corona;  this,  we  think,  is  to  be  noticed  in  Do 
la  Rue’s  pictures. 

These  facts  have  peculiar  significance  when  taken  in  connection 
with  others  developed  by  observations  made  during  this  same  eclipse. 
In  tho  first  place,  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  who  was  with  our  party  at  Mount  Pleasant  for 
the  purpose  of  making  various  physical  observations,  found  that 
while  the  sky  was  strongly  polarized  all  around,  close  up  to 
the  corona,  that  object  itself  was  not  a source  of  polarized 
light. 

The  instrument  employed  was  a tube,  having  at  one  end  a large 
plate  of  quartz,  and  at  tho  other  a double  image  prism  of  Iceland 
spar,  made  in  the  manner  known  as  the  prism  of  Rochon. 

On  looking  through  this  at  the  corona,  the  entire  circle  was  in 
field  with  a part  of  the  surrounding  sky,  and  two  entirely  distinct 
images  of  the  entire  area  were  seen,  the  corona  in  both  being  colour- 
less, but  projected  on  a ground  of  tints,  complementary  in  the  two 
images. 

This  would  certainly  indicate  that  the  light  of  the  corona  was  not 
reflected  sunlight.  With  a spectroscope  arranged  to  analyze  the 
entire  light  from  the  totality  phase,  Prof.  Pickering  also  found 
no  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum.  This  also  points  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  observations  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
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Hanover,  N.  H.,  who  was  stationed  at  Burlington,  are  most  conclu- 
sive. He  found  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  corre- 
sponding with  those  given  by  the  aurora.  In  a letter  which  I have 
just  received  from  him,  he  says : — 

“ Since  returning,  I have  seen  the  last  (July)  number  of  Silliman, 
and  in  it  the  positions  given  by  Winlock  for  five  aurora  borealis 
lines.  You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  so  far  as  1 can  ascertain 
by  gr  aphical  construction,  the  corona  line  at  1530  of  Huggins’  chart 
exactly  coincides  with  my  principal  aurora  lines  1474  Kirchhoff; 
and,  moreover,  the  aurora  lines  1280  and  1400  (Huggins),  agree,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  with  the  two  fainter  corona  lines  between  D and 
E,  which  I saw  and  recorded,  but  had  not  time  to  measure 
accurately. 

“ Perhaps  I am  too  bold  in  my  conclusions,  but  at  present  I feel 
persuaded  that  the  solar  corona  is  a permanent  aurora. 

“All  three  of  these  aurora  lines  are  given  by  Angstrom  as  iron 
lines.  What  is  the  meaning  ?” 

It  would  thus  seem  almost  certain  that  the  corona  is  simply  an 
electric  discharge,  no  doubt  varying  with  great  rapidity,  ns  we  see  in 
the  case  of  the  aurora,  and  to  its  variations  we  may  attribute  those 
apparent  motions  of  the  prominences  which  have  been  observed  by 
so  many,  but  which  our  large  series  of  photographs  so  conclusively 
shows  not  to  have  had  any  actual  existence. 

At  one  of  the  stations  Professor  Himes  and  Mr.  Zentmayer 
observed  a very  curious  effect,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a meteoric  shower.  It  occurred  about  twenty- 
live  minutes  before  the  totality,  and  had  the  appearance  of 


“ some  bright  objects  on  the  ground  glass,  crossing  from  one 
cusp  to  the  other  of  the  solar  crescent,  as  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  cut  by  the  lines  from  A to  B.” 

Professor  Morton  says  : — 

Each  object  occupied  about  two  seconds  in  passing,  and  they  all 
moved  in  right  lines,  nearly  parallel,  and  in  the  same  direction. 

These  points  were  well  defined,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Zentmayer,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  camera  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  the  strong  impression  of  being  images  of  objects, 
and  not  points  of  light  merely. 

It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  the  objects,  whatever  they  might  be, 
must  (in  order  to  have  produced  such  sharply  defined  images  on  the 
ground  glass)  have  been  several  miles  distant  from  the  telescope,  as 
even  a point  of  light  at  a less  distance  would  have  produced  an 
image  enlarged  and  with  a hazy  border. 

After  calling  Prof.  Himes’  attention  to  this  phenomenon,  and  ob- 
serving the  motion  of  some  eight  or  ten  bodies  in  all,  Mr.  Zentmayer 
then  noticed  three  others  coming  in  from  the  limit  of  the  field  and 
disappearing  in  the  solar  crescent,  as  shown  at  C,  but  not  reappearing 
on  the  other  side. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  direction  of  motion  in  the  three  last 
of  these  bodies  corresponded  with  that  of  the  wind  blowing  at  the 
time,  but  that  of  the  others  did  not,  and  they  are  thus,  as  also 
for  others  reasons,  unlike  the  plant  seeds  noticed  some  years  ago 
by  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  and  described  in  a paper  published  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  for  1852, 
page  183. 

We  consider  it  right,  however,  to  record  the  observation  made  by 
our  party,  as  other  observers,  in  very  distant  locations,  have  noticed 
phenomena  which,  according  to  the  very  general  report  as  yet  pub- 
lished, must  bear  some  close  relation  to  these,  and  this  confirmation 
and  additional  data  may  thus  aid  in  some  valuable  deduction.  If 
these  were  meteoric  bodies  between  us  and  the  moon,  and  also 
beyond  our  satellite,  their  probable  appearance  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  observations  recorded. 

Tho  report  closes  with  a high  tribute,  by  Professor 
Morton,  to  the  ability  and  cordial  co-operation  which  dis- 
tinguished the  operations  of  his  party,  and  secured  the 
valuable  results  obtained. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REGISTRATION  OF  MAGNETIC 
PHENOMENA. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the  present  month  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Influence  of  Magnetic  Phenomena, 
from  which  we  extract  a well-stated  account  of  the  self- 
registering operations  at  Greenwich  Observatory. 

In  a magnetic  observatory  there  are  employed  three  needles, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  varying  magnitude  of  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  forces  in  all  directions.  Although  called 
needles,  these  instruments  are  really  steel  bars,  some  two  feet, 
more  or  less,  in  length,  and  thick  and  broad.  One  is  suspended 
by  a silken  skein  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  shows  by  its 
gentle  oscillations  the  changes  in  the  declination,  or  compass 
bearing.  Another  is  partially  restrained  by  two  silken  sus- 
pending cords  in  a position  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
its  movements,  in  opposition  to  its  ties,  show  the  continual 
changes  in  the  earth’s  horizontal  magnetic  force.  A third  is 
nicely  balanced  on  knife  edges,  like  a scale  beam : its  stately 
vibrations  exhibit  the  varying  intensity  of  the  earth’s  force  in 
a vertical  direction.  Now  usually,  these  needles,  although  in 
constant  motion,  do  not  twist  more  than  about  half  a degree 
from  then  normal  position  in  the  course  of  a day.  Thunders 
may  roll  over  them  and  lightnings  flash  in  their  vicinity,  yet 
do  they  take  no  heed : the  tempest  is  not  their  master ; but 
gently,  almost  imperceptibly,  they  swerve  and  bow,  in  obedi- 
ence to  powers  whoso  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  beneath 
them. 

But  let  an  auroral  glimmer  show  itself ; let  the  “ merry 
maidens,”  as  the  polar  lights  are  somewhere  called,  disport 
themselves  even  out  of  sight  of  the  magnet  watcher,  and  then 
will  the  needles  run  wild.  Like  a frightened  thing  of  life,  they 
quiver  and  shake,  and  wandor  fitfully  and  far  beyond  their 
wonted  bounds  of  oscillation.  As  tho  luminosity  overhead 
intensifies,  they  increase  tho  amplitude  of  their  movements  ; 
as  it  alters  its  phase,  they  change  their  direction.  When  the 
aurora  is  at  its  height,  they  are  in  the  greatest  consternation  ; 
when  it  dies  away,  their  agitation  subsides.  There  was  a time 
when  tho  observation  of  these  magnetic  disturbances  was  a 
tediously  laborious  task.  The  magnets  carried  small  mirrors 
attached  to  their  suspension-fibres,  and  graduated  scales  were 
fixed  at  a distance,  and  observed  in  the  mirrors  by  the  aid  of 
telescopes.  The  swinging  of  the  mirror  brought  to  view  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  scale,  and  thus  tho  magnet’s  movements  were 
read  and  measured.  Hour  after  hour  the  eye  was  enslaved, 
alternately  reading  the  scale  indications  of  the  three  needles. 
It  was  hard  work — all  watching  is — but  this  was  severer  than 
any  other  vigil  keeping,  because  there  was  no  expectancy  to 
leaven  it.  The  patience  of  the  spell-bound  alchemist  has  been 
praised ; the  lonely  vigilance  of  pilot  and  sentinel  have  been 
sung  ; but  the  true  picture  of  solitary,  hopeless  watching  would 
be  that  of  an  observer  counting  clock-beats  through  a night, 
and  minute  by  minute  peering  at  and  jotting  down  tho  reflected 
oscillations  of  a compass  needle. 

Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  Photography  is  now  the 
constant  and  untiring  observer.  One  of  the  prettiest,  perhaps 
the  prettiest  of  all,  of  the  applications  of  tho  light-drawing  pro- 
cess, is  that  to  the  automatic  registration  of  the  movements  of 
delicate  instruments  such  as  magnets  and  galvanometer  needlos. 
Well-nigh  all  meteorological  instruments  are  now  made  to  re- 
cord their  own  actions  ; but  some  of  those  are  moved  by  forces 
so  strong  that  they  can  mark  their  course  mechanically,  by 
pencil  upon  paper.  For  instance,  the  gyrations  of  a wind-vane 
are  forcible  enough  to  rub  a marking-point  upon  a traversing- 
card  : tho  pressure  of  wind  upon  a plato,  and  tho  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  in  a barometer  tube,  are  sufficient  to  move 
pencils,  and  makethemscore  their  variations.  Tho  friction  of  the 
marker  is  not  felt  in  these  cases.  But  when  we  come  to  mag- 
nets whose  movements  cau  bo  arrested  by  a cob-web,  mechanical 
tracing  is  out  of  tho  question,  Here  photography  steps  in. 
By  fixing  a concave  mirror  to  the  magnet,  a spot  of  light  from 
a neighbouring  gas-flame  is  formed  at  a short  distance  from 
the  reflector  ; and  every  tiny  twist  of  the  bar  is  rendered  visiblo 
by  a displacement  of  tho  light  spot.  If,  then,  a sheet  of  sensi- 
tive paper  be  placed  to  receive  the  spot,  and  mado  by  clock- 
work to  travel  slowly  in  a direction  transverse  to  that  of  the 
magnet’s  swing,  it  will  be  impressed  at  every  instant  with  the 
shifting  beam,  and  there  will  be  produced  a wavy  or  zig-zag 
I lino,  which  will  be,  in  effect,  tho  trail  of  the  magnet. 

I Thus  do  the  three  needles  of  a modern  magnetic  observatory 
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perpetually  observo  themselves.  Every  day  sheets  of  paper 
are  set  before  them,  and  removed  on  the  morrow,  bearing  the 
unerring  record  of  their  twenty-four  hours’  watch.  And  when 
a great  aurora  has  shown  itself,  the  trices  are  very  beau  I i fid. 
Now  the  line  will  bond  into  a gentle  curve  ; then  it  will  be 
jagged  like  a saw  ; anon,  it  will  llv  away  to  right  or  to  left 
for  a few  minutes,  forming  the  outlino  of  a graceful  spire  ; 
presently,  it  will  make  an  excursion  beyond  I ho  limits  of  tho 
sheet,  not  to  return  for  an  hour  or  moro.  The  larger  fluctua- 
tions are  common  to  all  the  traces;  for  the  needles,  in  their 
wanderings,  keep  step  to  some  extent  one  with  tho  other,  one 
force,  variable  in  intensity,  acting  upon  them  all  alike,  and 
each  showing  what  is  the  action  in  that  particular  direction  in 
which  it  is  constrained  to  move. 

Tho  disturbance  of  April  last  was  a very  extraordinary  one  : 
it  began  at  about  noon  on  tho  15th,  and  ended  at  about  throe 
o'clock  on  tho  following  morning.  It  seems  tolerably  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  aurora,  although  not  visible — from  daylight 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cloudy  weather  on  the  other — during  the 
whole  intorval,  commenced  and  ended  at  those  times.  As  yet 
comparison  has  not  been  made  between  the  magnetic  move- 
ments and  the  changes  in  tho  auroral  display;  if  this  is  done, 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found,  as  it  has  been  in  other  cases,  that  the 
flashings,  the  tremors,  and  varying  intensities  of  the  polar  light 
are  all  identifiable  with  marked  deflections  of  the  magnetized 
bars,  which  will  doubtless  bo  found  to  have  exhibited  them- 
selves wherever  on  tho  earth  registers  have  been  secured. 

So  it  has  come  to  bo  proved  that  tlioro  is  an  intimate  rela- 
tion between  aurora  and  tho  earth’s  magnetism.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  curious  relation.  In  the  early  days  of  electric 
telegraphs  it  was  found  that  upon  occasions  the  wires  became 
the  media  of  mysterious  currents  that  traversed  them  in  various 
directions,  sometimes  opposing  and  sometimes  augmenting  the 
currents  from  the  batteries  by  which  the  lines  were  worked,  and 
sometimes  putting  a stop  to  telegraphic  operations  altogether. 
As  these  currents  were  obviously  generated  in  tho  earth,  they 
came  to  be  called  “ earth  currents.”  In  course  of  time,  when 
electric  communications  extended  far  and  wide,  and  anomalous 
behaviours  of  the  speaking  instruments  were  carefully  chro- 
nicled, it  was  recognized  that  theso  capricious  earth  currents 
showed  themselves  simultaneously  with  tho  magnetic  disturb- 
ances I have  been  alluding  to.  By  degrees  tho  matter  forced 
itself  into  importance  ; and  at  length  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
who  had  been  for  some  fifteen  years  registering  magnet  move- 
ments by  photography,  determined  to  apply  the  same  system  of 
record  to  tv/o  delicate  galvanometers  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a 
pair  of  telegraph  wires  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  in  two 
directions  a right  angle  apart ; ono  line  having  earth  connec- 
tions at  Croydon  and  Greenwich,  the  other  at  Dartford  and 
Greenwich.  By  this  arrangement  electric  currents  coursing  the 
earth’s  surface  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  were 
captured,  and  caused  to  reflect  the  galvanometer  needles,  and 
by  this  deflection  to  register  their  varying  strength  upon  a 
photographic  sheet,  just  as  the  great  magnets  recorded  the 
changing  magnetic  forces  which  acted  upon  them. 

For  four  years  this  registration  has  now  been  incessantly 
maintained  at  Greenwich  ; it  has  as  yet  no  rival  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  every  remarkable  magnetic  storm 
is  accompanied  by  a violent  disturbance  of  the  galvanometers  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  each  change  of  direction  of  the  magnets  is 
marked  by  a corresponding  change  in  the  swing  of  these 
needles  : the  movements  are  synchronous  and  similar  as  regards 
the  direction  in  which  the  disturbing  force  acts.  The  great 
magnets  have  certain  small  movements  which  are  diurnal  — 
that  is  to  say,  recurring  every  day — and  so  also  have  the  earth 
current  needles.  These  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined to  establish  a similarity  ; but  it  is  determined,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  great  magnetic  disturbances  are  either  caused 
by,  or,  as  it  wore,  by  a strange  marriage,  related  to,  the  spon- 
taneous galvanic  currents  generated  in  or  traversing  through 
the  earth’s  crust. 


ON  ALKALINE  WET  PROCESSES. 

BY  VALENTINE  BLANCHARD.* 

S°me  five  years  ago  I announced  that  after  the  treatment  of 
an  old  bath  with  carbonate  of  soda  followed  by  exposure  to 
sunlight,  the  after  addition  of  acid  was  not  necessary.  I 
then  stated  my  belief  that  the  most  exalted  state  of  sensi- 


tiveness would  probably  be  produced  by  an  alkaline  method 
of  working.  Mr.  Sutton  at  that  time  took  up  the  cudgel s 
against  me,  and  pointed  out  that  carbonate  of  silver  was 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  the  bath  became  only 
neutral,  not  acid.  I pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  as  nitrate  of 
ammonia  would  be  formed  in  an  old  bath,  and  as  carbonate 
of  silver  was  soluble  in  a solution  of  it,  the  facts  weie  some- 
what against  him.  Since  then  I have  found,  after  a length- 
ened experience,  that  a bath  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
was  not  only  better  without  acid,  but  that  the  addition  of  it 
frequently  produced  fog  in  a greater  degree,  instead  of 
curing  ii,.  Occasions  have,  of  course,  arisen  when  the  addi- 
tion ot  a considerable  quantity  of  acid  has  been  necessary 
to  secure  a result,  when  some  inexplicable  fickleness  has  put 
all  wrong;  I have,  however,  been  compelled  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  remove  the  acid,  for  the  resulting 
negatives  have  been  poor  in  quality ; in  fact,  totally  unlike 
the  creamy  dense  ones  common  in  the  normal  bath. 

Mr.  McLachlan’s  experiments,  running  in  some  measure 
parallel  with  my  own,  led  me  to  resort  to  oxide  of  silver, 
which  was  for  many  years  my  favourite  method  tor  neutral- 
izing acidity  in  the  silver  bath. 

Instead  of  assuming,  however,  that  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  weak  acid  was  necessary,  I determined  to  try  other 
methods  for  the  removal  of  the  fog  which  resulted  on  the 
trial  of  a plate  after  the  foregoing  treatment.  Instead  of 
adding  acid,  therefore,  I employed  a collodion  in  which 
ammonium  predominated  over  cadmium  in  the  bromo- 
iodizer.  As  the  collodion  employed  was  quite  colourless,  I 
was  much  surprised,  after  a few  trial  plates,  to  find  that  in 
each  succeeding  plate  log  became  less  apparent,  until,  after 
a few  trials,  a total  absence  of  it  resulted. 

In  order  that  these  facts  may  be  verified  by  others,  I may 
mention  that  on  trying  a collodion  in  which  iodide  of  cad- 
mium predominated,  a deposit  of  total  obscurity  was  the 
result,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  an  image.  On  testing 
the  bath  with  litmus  paper  an  unmistakeable  alkaline  re- 
action jwas  apparent.  Recently  carrying  my  experiments 
further — being  le  1 to  do  so,  I must  confess,  by  Mr.  Sutton’s 
announcements  in  a contemporary — I found  that  on  the 
application  of  an  iron  developer  containing  one  ounce  sat. 
solution  of  iron  and  half  ounce  of  glycerine  to  twenty  ounces 
of  water,  and  with  no  acid  at  all,  1 secured  an  image  with  a 
much  shorter  exposure  than  that  needed  when  employing 
the  ordinary  acid  method.  The  resulting  image  was  thin, 
and  extremely  powdery,  being  easily  rubbed  off  when 
touched  with  the  finger,  and  the  shadows  were  slightly 
veiled  ; but  with  the  addition  of  silver  and  a renewal  of 
development  the  image  acquired  intensity  with  great 
avidity. 

The  colour  of  the  deposit  was  very  peculiar,  being  quite 
unlike  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  working.  I do  not  at  present  look  upon  the  results  as 
equal  to  the  old  ones,  and  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  developer  will  rapidly  decompose,  and,  therefore,  can 
only  be  prepared  in  small  quantities.  It  is  undoubtedly 
most  desirable  that  the  most  rapid  methods  of  working 
should  be  sought  for.  and  I feel  assured  that  a little  hard 
work  done  by  experimentalists  in  this  direction  would  pro- 
duce results  at  present  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  the  great  mass 
of  photographers. 


Carrcspauftcnct. 

PRINTING  ON  IVORY. 

Sir, — “ An  Old  Miniature  Painter  and  Photographer,”  in 
last  week’s  News,  takes  exception  to  any  silver  printing 
process  on  ivory.  If  it  is  not  presuming  too  much,  I may 
be  able  to  give  him  a hint,  though  I do  not  suppose  it  is 
new.  Indeed,  what  is  new  in  photography?  However,  it  may 
be  worth  repeating. 

Having  been  engaged  with  a friend,  likewise  an  old 
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miniature  painter,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  striving  to  get 
good  results  on  ivory,  alter  many  failures — of  which  one  was 
Veneering  it  on  a print,  as  “ Old  Miniature  Painter  ” sug- 
gests— we  found  the  following  process  best  for  keeping  the 
ivory  as  pure  as  possible  : — 

Having  prepared  the  tablet  with  pumice-stone,  &c.,  take  a 
two  or  three-inch  fitch  tool,  and  coat  the  back  and  slightly 
round  the  front  edge  with  pure  albumen.  When  dry,  coat 
it  on  the  front  with  collodion  prepared  thus  (any  good 
sample  will  do  uniodized):  Put  one  drop  of  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  to  every  one  of  collodion.  Having 
coated  the  tablet,  let  it  dry  ; then,  with  a clean  fitch,  brush 
it  over  with  a solution  of  silver  at  least  eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce  ; stronger  if  desired.  When  again  dry.  print  rather 
deep,  wash,  tone,  &c.,  the  same  as  paper  prints.  1 must 
differ  with  one  point  1 have  read  on  the  subject  in  your  Jour- 
nal, viz.,  as  to  fixing  in  warm  hypo.  1 use  the  hypo  as 
strong  as  possible,  but  let  it  be  cool  before  immersing  the 
print.  Fix  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  then 
thoroughly  wash.  When  dry,  take  a little  ether,  and  rub 
of!'  the  collodion.  The  image  will  be  found  all  that  is  desired 
underneath. 

I fancy  I hear  some  lazy  photo  say,  “ What  a deal  of 
trouble  !"  But  look  at  the  result : the  albumen  on  the  back 
and  edge  protects  the  ivory  from  the  toning,  &c.,  for  we 
found  it  so  sensitive  to  stain  that  we  tried  varnish  ; but  even 
that  spoilt  the  colour,  besides  peeling  off  in  the  various 
processes. 

I feel  1 have  not,  perhaps,  expressed  myself  as  briefly  as  I 
might,  but  not  seeing  it  mentioned  in  any  of  your  articles 
to  protect  the  back,  I thought  the  hint  might  be  useful  to 
someone. — Yours  respectfully,  A Young  Photo. 

Liverpool,  September  15th,  18C9. 

PS. —It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  ivory  should  not 
be  heated  in  any  part  of  the  process,  as  heat  invariably 
turns  it  yellow  and  makes  it  brittle. 


PHOTO-CRAYONS,  AND  PORTRAITURE  ON 
IVORY. 

Sir, — I acknowledge,  with  thanks,  your  politeness  in 
publishing  my  former  letter,  as  also  the  applicability  of 
your  editorial  remarks  thereon  — in  some  degree. 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  want  ot  “drawing”  in  a 
photo-crayon  portrait ; but  in  all  else  I hold  to  my  opinion, 
and  am  confirmed  in  it  by  that  of  many  other  artists,  the 
more  especially  as  I have  just  seen,  in  Sheffield  (where  a ten 
days’  visit  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  Photographic 
News),  two  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  pictures,  which  were  even  more 
“ muzzy  ” than  those  exhibited  in  London.  Indeed,  I can 
only  suppose  one  further  degradation  to  photography,  and 
that  is  one  suggested  by  a young  lady,  who  proposed 
working  a portrait  in  Berlin  wool  upon  a photographic 
under-stratum. 

As  regards  photography  on  ivory,  there  can  be  no  serious 
objection  where  silver  is  not  employed  ; or  even  where  it  is 
employed,  if  the  deleterious  chemical  be  entirely  eliminated. 
Photographs  may  be  taken  on  any  surface  not  greasy.  A 
photographer  in  the  New  Cut  long  favoured  his  customers 
with  the  choice  of  portraits  on  the  toes  of  their  boots  or  the 
crowns  of  their  hats  (transfers,  of  course).  But  the  real  use 
of  photography  in  combination  with  ivory  is  to  be  found 
in  the  process  named  by  myself,  whereby  all  the  advantages 
of  an  ivory  surface  are  preserved  without  any  counterbalance, 
a competent  miniature  painter  being  able  to  retain  the 
likeness,  while  he  superadds  all  the  resources  of  an  artist 
in  respect  to  colour,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  even  flattery, 
if  it  be  so  chosen. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  An  Old  Miniature  Painter. 

Flagstaff  Villa,  Aldershot. 

[We  can  still  only  conclude  that  our  correspondent  is 
forming  an  opinion  of  photo-crayons  from  a sight  of  some 
very  imperfect  specimens.  Should  he  be  in  London,  and 


call  upon  us,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing  him  some 
an  examination  of  which,  we  are  satisfied,  will  change  his 
opinion.  We  may  add,  that  another  letter,  just  received, 
from  an  exceedingly  able  and  intelligent  photographer, 
speaking  of  the  photo-crayons,  says,  “ I think  they  form 
one  of  the  greatest  strides  the  art  has  made  towards  the 
artist's  domain.  The  simplicity  of  the  means  employed  is 
no  drawback  to  their  value.” — Ed.] 

SEA  GULLS. 

Sir, — Your  contributor,  the  "Old  Photographer,” 
appears  to  have  been  pleased  with,  and  greatly  astonished 
at,  the  wonderful  “ instantaneous  ” picture  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  entitled,  “Sea 
Gulls,”  which  lie  evidently  believes  to  be,  as  stated,  a 
genuine  “ photograph  from  nature,  containing  rocks,  sea, 
sky,  and  about  liall-a  hundred  birds  on  the  wing.”  With 
this  impression  Jon  his  mind.it  is  natural  he  should  wish 
that  the  clever  operators  would  oblige  their  brother  photo- 
graphers with  an  outline  of  their  mode  of  working  to  pro- 
duce so  extraordinary  a print,  and  he  gives  them  a polite 
hint  to  do  so.  Was  the  good  old  gentleman  simple  enough 
to  imagine  they  would  comply  with  his  request?  The 
secret  must  be  a very  valuable  one — a veritable  gold  mine 
to  an  industrious  firm  like  that  at  Tunbridge  Wells — and 
no  doubt  it  will  be  soon  covered  by  a patent,  and  for  that 
we  must  wait.  Instead  of  the  desired  information,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  a comical  letter,  concluding  with  a 
remark  as  to  the  possibility  of  taking  a picture  in  less  than 
no  time,  if  we  knew  how.  Sir,  I am  only  an  amateur, 
though  of  some  years  standing,  and  may  be  as  ignorant  of 
photographic  “ dodges  ” as  George  the  Third  was  of  making 
“ apple  dumplings,”  but  I venture  to  lay  claim  to  a little 
common  sense. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  very  useful  article,  I have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  gulls  were  not  taken 
from  nature  at  all.  For  many  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  I believe  it  to  have  been  impossible.  I assert 
this  with  the  greatest  confidence,  notwithstanding  I do  not 
profess  to  be  a “ very  intelligent  printer.” 

The  “Old  Photographer”  has  been  “ gulled''  Within 
certain  limits  I do  not  object  to  composition  printing;  but  I 
do  protest  against  the  public  being  imposed  upon  by  such 
so-called  “ instantaneous  pictures.”  I may  be  told  that  as 
the  birds  are  represented  in  the  picture  they  could  only  have 
been  taken  in  the  camera  by  some  very  rapid  process — 
probably  by  the  new  collodon,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Sutton  ; if  not,  I 
may  be  required  to  say  by  what  other  device  a flock  of  sea 
gulls  could  be  impressed  upon  the  plate.  My  reply,  in 
such  a case,  would  be,  they  were  painted  upon  the  negative, 
the  whites  being  laid  upon  the  film,  the  blacks  scraped  ou'. 
1 feel  quite  proud  of  the  discovery,  and  as  I am  the  first  to 
publish,  you  will,  Mr.  Editor,  give  me  the  credit,  justly  my 
due,  for  an  “instantaneous”  method  of  photographing  birds 
of  every  feather,  from  gulls  to  larks.  Please  to  call  it  the 
Salisbury  Plain  dodge,  from  the  place  of  my  residence. — I 
remain,  &c.,  J.  U.  Johnson. 

The  Vicarage,  Tilshead. 

[The  “ good  old  gentleman  ” who  contributes  “ Echoes  ” 
to  our  pages  monthly  is  doubtless  very  sanguine  and  free 
from  cynical  unbelief  for  his  years,  retaining  in  age  much 
of  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth  ; but  his  great  experi- 
ence, and  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  picture,  have 
prevented  him  from  falling  into  the  error  involved  in  our 
correspondent’s  conjecture,  which  has  evidently  been  made 
without  having  seen  the  picture.  Whatever  method  may 
have  been  employed  in  producing  the  gulls,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  any  capable  observer  that  they  are  not  painted  in. 
"Who  can  paint  like  nature?”  If  a method  could  be 
devised  and  worked  of  painting  in  lights  and  scratching  out 
shadows  so  as  to  produce  effects  perfectly  harmonizing  with 
true  photographic  gradation,  and  that  to  the  extent  required 
in  fifty  birds,  the  achievement  would  be  as  great  or  greater 
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than  that  of  taking  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a flock 
of  gulls  in  their  flight.  Nevertheless,  let  some  of  our 
readers  try  the  experiment.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reporting  faithfully  on  the  result. — Ed.] 


ADHESIVE  MOUNTS,  PRINTING-IN  « BABY.” 

Dear  Sir, — I have  tried  the  experiment.  How  to  make 
the  mounts  is  the  mount-maker’s  affair.  The  mount  may 
be  covered  all  over  one  side,  and  then  the  picture  could  be 
any  size,  and  put  where  you  like  ; only  be  careful  not  to  put 
them  on  too  wet,  and  there  will  be  no  smears.  I only 
throw  out  the  idea. 

Please  suggest  to  “ Protagoras,”  the  next  time  he  takes  a 
group,  and  “ they  are  all  moved  but  baby,”  and  in  the  next 
plate  “ they  are  all  still  but  baby,”  to  print  one  of  each 
negative,  cut  the  still  baby  out,  stick  it  over  the  moved 
baby  in  negative,  and  on  negative  No.  2 print,  and  he  will 
have  a print  with  a white  space,  on  which  he  can  print  the 
still  baby  on  No.  1 negative. — Yours,  II.  S. 

PS. — Perhaps  “ Brown  ” may  have  some  objection  to  this 
also. 

109,  Western  Road,  Brighton,  September  19fA,  1809. 


MR.  SUTTON’S  DISCOVERIES. 

Sir. — Mr.  Sutton,  referring  to  my  recent  letter  pointing 
out  his  strange  forgetfulness,  or  stranger  want  of  candour,  in 
claiming  the  use  of  the  alkaline  gelatine  process  as  his  own 
discovery,  although  he  had  published  it  a few  year's  before 
as  Mr.  Barthlomew’s,  and  at  that  time  warned  his  readers 
against  it,  admits  that  he  had  “ forgotten  all  about  the 
matter.”  He  nevertheless  seems  angry  that  the  circum- 
stance should  have  been  pointed  out  to  him,  and  snceringly 
observes  that  he  “ could  tell  even  a ‘ very  old  photographer  ’ 
many  curious  things  of  which  he  is  probably  not  aware  in 
the  common  wet  process.”  I do  not  doubt  Mr.  Sutton’s 
capacity  for  telling  curious  things,  but  then  curious  things, 
to  possess  any  value,  should  he  true ; and  when  he  tells  me 
that  the  ordinary  process  of  producing  negatives  with  bromo- 
iodized  collodion,  iron  developer,  and  nitric  acid  in  the  bath, 
was  either  discovered  or  introduced  by  himself,  I decline 
to  believe  him,  for  I know  the  statement  to  be  untrue. 
I showed  this  in  my  former  letter  by  reference  to  pub- 
lished records;  but,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  error, 
he  simply  repeats  his  claim,  as  though  it  had  been  neither 
doubted  nor  disproved.  When  he  further  tells  me  that  “ it 
is  not  generally  that  the  pyrogallic  acid  answers  exceed- 
ingly well  with  good  bromo-iodized  collodion,  and  a bath 
made  with  pure  silver,”  he  tells  me  about  something  which, 
although  true,  is  not  new  ; and  if  not  generally  known,  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  repeatedly 
published  in  the  Photographic  News  at  a time  when  it  was 
unknown  to  or  denied  by  Mr.  Sutton.  When  he  tells  me 
that  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  instantaneous  pictures  were  taken 
with  Mr.  Sutton’s  collodion,  he  tells  something  I must  take 
leave  to  doubt,  inasmuch  as  Col.  Wortley  himself  states  that 
they  were  produced  by  collodion  prepared  by  himself  with 
salts  of  lithium. 

I presume  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  deal  with  his  un- 
fair observations  on  your  own  part  of  the  discussion. 
But  I must  be  pardoned  if  I refer  to  one  item  in  his  remarks 
which  it  is  probable  you  will  scarcely  stoop  to  notice. 
After  quoting  the  well  known  line  about  bribing  “ his  grand- 
mother’s reviler,  the  British,”  he  says,  “ It  is  a long  time 
since  I offered  any  bribe  to  the  Editor  of  the  News.”  Now 
it  certainly  shows  a “ curious,”  and,  moreover,  an  ugly  pro- 
clivity in  a journalist’s  mind,  or  a “curious  ” personal  ex- 
perience, that  notions  of  bribing  should  be  uppermost ; but 
one  thing  is  tolerably  certain,  namely,  that  if  the  notion  of 
bribes  were  to  be  associated  at  all  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sutton,  no  one  would  for  a moment  charge  him  with  giving 
them. — I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Very  Old  Photographer, 


[Our  correspondent  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  we  have 
any  intention  of  answering  personal  remarks;  and  as  for  dis- 
cussion, there  is  nothing  to  discuss.  Mr.  Sutton  is  less 
grateful  than  lie  ought  to  be  ; but  that  is  not  matter  for 
discussion.  In  the  course  of  our  duty  to  our  readers,  we 
described  Mr.  Sutton’s  proposed  new  process,  and  mentioned 
many  things  having  an  important  bearing  upon  it  which 
had  either  escaped  his  knowledge  or  his  memory.  We 
avoided  any  suggestion  of  the  more  damaging  alternative 
that  he  knew,  but  failed  from  want  of  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge, ceitain  things.  He  is  neither  grateful  for  the  infor- 
mation nor  the  forbearance,  but  is  disingenuous,  ami 
disposed  to  sneer.  He  seems  to  think  that,  being  a very  old 
journalist,  he  ought  to  have  known  all  theso  things.  That 
is  easily  admitted,  but  it  is  clear  he  did  not.  It  is  clear,  on 
his  o.vn  showing,  that  he  forgets  things,  and  leaves  his 
books  behind  him,  and  when  he  publishes  pamphlets  under 
such  circumstances  he  falls  into  error.  We  know  very  well 
the  services  of  Mr.  Sutton,  and  appreciate  pretty  accurately 
their  exact  extent  and  limit ; and  we  have  never  under- 
rated them,  not  even  in  spite  of  the  reckless  assertion  and 
unscrupulous  invective  which  have  often  disfigured  them ; 
and  so  far  as  the  new  process  is  concerned,  wc  shall  be  glad, 
if  it  prove  useful  to  photographers,  to  recognize  his  share 
in  its  initiation.  Although  we  do  not  consider  him  an 
unimpeachable  authority  on  the  extent  of  his  own  discoveries, 
we  may  fairly  concede  his  right  to  a knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  own  mind.  in  a discussion  with  another 
contemporary,  he  says:  “The  worst  of  competition  in 
journalism  is,  that  it  breeds  jealousy;  and  when  once  the 
green-eyed  monster  has  got  firmly  seated  on  an  editor’s 
shoulders,  away  go  all  truthfulness  and  liberality,  and  ho 
becomes  a mischievous  propagator  of  fiction.”  Thus  Mr. 
Sutton  : and  who  shall  deny  his  right  to  speak  from  his  own 
consciousness  ? — Ed.] 
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Mr.  Woodbury’s  Photo-Relief  Process. — This  process, 
in  France  as  well  as  in  this  country,  is  now  in  steady  commercial 
operation.  Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philapelphia  Photo- 
grapher, says  : — “The  Woodbury  process,  which  has  been  so 
long  in  an  experimental  state,  is  now  worked  practically  by 
Goupel  and  Co.,  in  Paris.  They  copy  oil  paintings,  and  I have 
received  from  them  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  prints  for  the 
Miltheilungen ; the  several  proofs  show,  in  regard  to  intensity 
and  detail,  some  difference.  The  price  is,  unmounted,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  francs  per  thousand  ; mounted,  they  are 
twice  as  high.  At  present  very  little  money  is  saved  as  com- 
pared with  silver.  The  reason  why  the  mounting  increases  the 
expenses  so  largely  is,  that  the  dampened  prints  for  mounting 
are  easily  spoiled.” 

Waterproof  Packing  Paper. — A waterproof  paper  which 
may  be  found  valuable  for  use  in  storing  negatives  is  thus 
described  in  the  Stationer : — “The  paper  must  first  be  covered 
with  a resinous  liquid,  then  painted  over  with  a solution  of 
gluo  and  soot,  as,  without  this,  the  paper  will  later  show 
blotches.  After  this  is  dried,  the  actual  waterproof  cloak  is 
applied.  This  is  prepared  with  two  and  a half  ounces  of  pow- 
dered shellac  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  water,  which  is  gradually 
brought  to  boil,  and  stirred  until  the  substance  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved and  softened,  when  gradually  one-third  ounce  of 
powdered  borax  is  added,  until  an  intimate  union  of  the 
substances  takes  place.  The  liquid  is  then  left  to  cool,  and, 
while  still  hot,  any  mineral  colour  maybe  added,  such  as  lamp- 
black, yellow  ochre,  red  ochre,  iron  blue,  or  burnt  umber, 
whereupon  it  is  left  to  get  entirely  cold.  It  is  then  ready  for 
use.  The  operation  can  be  so  quickly  performed  with  a brush, 
that  two  women  can  prepare  3,000  feet  in  ten  hours.” 

Transparent  Paper. — A correspondent  of  the  Stationer, 
making  oiled  paper  by  brushing  sheets  with  boiled  linseed  oil, 
complains  that  when  dry  it  looks  covered  with  snow  flakes. 
Another  correspondent  gives  a hint  which  may  be  of  use  to  soma 
of  our  readers.  He  says  it  “should  be  brushed  over  very  spar- 
ingly about  every  twenty  sheets,  and  pressed  tight  in  a stand 
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ing  press  ; after  which  take  out,  and  • shuffle’  together  before 
being  pressed  a second  time;  this  will  prevent  the  snow-liako 
appearance.  Another  : Steep  sheets  of  suitable  paper  in  a strong 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  afterwards  press  each  sheet  between 
two  dry  sheets  of  similar  paper,  to  take  off  the  superfluity  of  the 
liquid.  The  three  sheets  will  thus  be  converted.” 

Note  on  tiis  Oxalate  of  Silver. — In  “ Gmelin's  Hand- 
book of  Chemistry  ” (Watts’s  Translation)  the  statement  occurs 
that  oxalate  of  silver  retains  most  obstinately  two  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  this  compound 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a state  of  dryness.  Messrs.  Thudichum 
and  Wanklyn,  having  recently  had  occasion  to  prepare  some  of 
the  oxalate  and  examine  this  question,  havo  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  drying  oxa- 
late of  silver  (their  analysis  gave  for  the  amount  of  silver  only 
(H3  per  cent,  less  than  the  calculated  proportion),  and  that 
consequently  there  could  not  be  more  than  0’2  per  cent,  of 
water  left  in  the  sample  of  oxalate  examined  by  them. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Glue  which  will  Unite  Polished  Steel. — The  following 
is  a Turkish  receipt  for  a cement  used  to  fasten  diamouds  and 
other  precious  stones  to  metallic  surfaces,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  strongly  uniting  surfaces  of  polished  steel,  even 
when  exposed  to  moisture.  It  is  as  follows  : — Dissolve  five  or 
six  bits  of  gum  mastic,  each  the  size  of  a large  pea,  in  as  much 
spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it  liquid.  In  another 
vessel  dissolve  in  brandy  as  much  isinglass,  previously  softened 
in  water,  as  will  make  a two-ounce  phial  of  strong  glue,  adding 
two  small  bits  of  gum  ammoniac,  which  must  bo  rubbed  until 
dissolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  with  heat.  Keep  in  a phial 
closely  stopped.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  phial  in  boiling 
water. — The  Stationer. 
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*.*  Mr.  Robinson’s  Work  on  “PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY  ” is  now  ready,  in  a handsome  4to  volume, 
with  numerous  illustrations  by  various  processes.  Price 
7s.  Gd. 

W.  Magic. — A quarter-plate  lens  will  answer  for  use  in  a magic 
l antern  without  any  other  lens,  except,  of  course,  the  condenser. 
2.  The  fact  of  your  negatives  being  seriously  reduced  in  density 
by  the  application  of  the  varnish  may  bo  due  to  a variety  of  causes. 
A very  porous  collodion  will  often  cause  considerable  reduction, 
inasmuch  as  the  varnish  thoroughly  penetrates  the  film,  and,  of 
course,  renders  it  more  transparent.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  negative,  which  may  possess  a loose  powdery 
deposit  of  silver,  and  may  have  been  insufficiently  intensified  to 
bear  varnishing.  Most  negatives  are  a little  reduced  by  being 
varnished,  unless  a very  thin  varnish  be  employed.  When  there 
is  a tendency  to  this  fault,  the  use  of  a thick  varnish  will  increase 
it.  If  you  add  a little  spirits  of  wine  to  the  varnish  it  will  decrease 
the  tendency  to  this  defect. 

T.  H.  E. — If  the  dish  be  provided  with  a well-fitting  lid  or  cover, 
so  as  to  keep  out  dust  and  prevent  excessive  evaporation,  the  print- 
ing bath  may  be  kept  in  the  dish  instead  of  returning  it  to  the 
bottle.  2.  A little  discolouration  is  not  of  consequence  in  the 
bath,  as  the  colour  it  communicates  to  the  paper  is  removed  in  the 
hypo  fixing  bath.  But  there  are  various  ways  of  removing  the 
colour  from  the  solution  when  it  becomes  very  deep;  the  simplest 
is  returning  the  solution  to  the  bottle,  and  adding  a little  of  a ten- 
grain  solution  of  common  salt,  and  shaking  well.  The  chloride  of 
silver  firmed  will,  of  course,  be  precipitated,  and  will  carry  with 
it  the  colouring  matter  ; and,  after  filtration,  the  solution  will  be 
clear.  3.  The  loss  of  colour  by  prints  in  the  fixing  bath  is  very 
common,  but  it  occurs  in  greater  de.gree  with  some  samples  of 
paper  than  others ; and  also  more  with  prints  from  thin  negatives, 
which  only  permit  light  printing,  than  with  prints  from  dense 
negatives.  As  a rule,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  tone  somewhat 
deeper  hi  the  gold  bath  than  is  required  in  the  finished  print,  so  as 

’ to  allow  for  loss  in  the  hypo  bath. 

A.  Steckurn. — There  is  no  work  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  enlargements.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in 
the  Photographic  News,  to  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
referring  you  if  you  will  state  upon  which  method  of  enlarging 
you  desire  information,  whether  by  means  of  enlarged  nega- 
tives, by  the  solar  camera,  or  by  enlargement  on  collodion.  You 
will  find  an  article  on  the  hitter  method  in  our  pages  a few  weeks 
ago.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  of 
this  kind  by  private  letter. 


X.  Y.  Z. — The  difference  in  result  in  using  a lens  of  longer  focus 
on  the  same  sized  plate  is  very  obvious,  but  whether  it  be  an 
advantage  or  disadvantage  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
The  difference  is,  that  all  the  objects  will  be  rendered  on  a larger 
scale,  and  a less  amount  of  subject  will  be  included  in  the  picture. 
This  may  sometimes  be  an  advantage,  and  sometimes  a disadvan- 
tage. The  use  of  the  longer  focus  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  an  unqualified  advantage.  If,  for  instance,  you  havo  range 
enough  to  get  a sufficient  distance  from  the  subject  to  include  first 
the  amount  you  desire  in  your  plate,  then  the  longer  focus  is  best, 
because  you  can  secure  the  same  angle  of  subject,  and  also  be  certain 
of  perfect  definition  up  to  the  edges-  with  a large  stop.  A lens  of 
short  focus  covering  a large  plate  is  chiefly  valuable  in  confined 
situations,  where  a large  angle  of  subject  is  required  to  be  em- 
braced. On  the  whole,  we  should  consider  the  lens  of  oight  and 
a-half  inches  focus  best  for  the  seven  and  a-quarter  plate. 

X. — There  are  various  modes  of  producing  stereoscopic  transpa- 
rencies. They  may  be  produced  by  printing,  by  superposition  on 
dry  plates,  or  they  may  be  produced  in  the  camera  on  wet  collo- 
dion. We  prefer  the  latter.  You  will  find  the  method  described 
in  various  articles.  Our  Year-Book  for  1869  contains  details  of 
the  operations.  2.  There  are  various  substitutes  for  ground  glass 
for  transparencies.  A very  good  one  consists  of  the  varnish  made 
of  gum  dammar  in  benzole,  known  as  “ crystal  varnish,”  to  each 
ounce  of  which  a few  grains  of  white  wax  have  been  added.  A 
thin  starch  paste  applied  hot  will  produce  a similar  result.  Zinc 
white  added  to  mastic  varnish,  and  applied  with  a “ dabber,”  will 
produce  a similar  effect. 

Vincent. — A correspondent  informs  us  that  the  address  of  Mr. 
King  is  5,  Studd  Street,  Islington. 

H. — Our  correspondent  suggests  that  in  focussing  dark  interiors,  a 
lighted  candle  might  be  employed  instead  of  the  wax  vesta  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bensa.  The  candle  would,  however,  be  much  less 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  an  assistant  than  the  box  of 
matches  suggested.  We  ignore,  in  relation  to  a practical  sugges- 
tion which  he  quite  understands,  our  correspondent’s  attempt  to 
mako  fun.  II.  is  also  smart,  but  unnecessarily  severe,  with  another 
correspondent. 

E.  W.,  Junr.  (Holloway). — We  have  devoted  many  articles  to  the 
construction  of  glass  houses,  and  the  management  of  light.  Our 
various  Year-Books  contain  much  information  on  the  subject, 
especially  those  for  1864,  1865,  1867.  Mr.  Robinson’s  articles 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  for  last  year.  They  have 
been  amplified  and  rewritten,  and  are  just  now  issued  in  a hand- 
some volume  with  many  illustrations,  photographic  and  other- 
wise. We  recommend  common  crown  glass  or  sheet  glass  for  glass 
houses.  The  white  sheet  glass  is  better  at  the  outset,  but  it  is  more 
susceptible  of  change  by  the  action  of  light,  which  tinges  it  with 
yellow,  making  it  worse  than  the  common  glass.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  time  to  answer  letters  containing  photographic 
queries  privately. 

A.  B. — Your  collodion  lias  been  undergoing  a gradual  change  or 
decomposition,  which  many  collodions  do  with  age,  by  which  the 
film  becomes  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  therefore  dissolves  when  the 
varnish  is  applied.  A simple  remedy  consists  in  flooding  the  film, 
after  fixing  and  washing,  but  before  drying,  with  weak  gum  water 
or  stale  beer.  This,  when  dry — especially  the  gum — will  protect  the 
film  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  varnish. 

J.  S.  W. — Dr.  Curtis  is  attached  as  a medical  officer  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  photographs,  having  been  taken  under  govern- 
ment auspices,  will  not,  we  presume,  bo  published  for  general  sale. 
We  have  been  favoured,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Morton,  with 
a series  of  those  taken  by  himself,  and  in  these  the  disc  is  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

Sutor. — Some  of  your  queries  render  enquiry  necessary.  We  will 
answer  in  our  next. 

G.  Wardley. — Received.  Thanks.  In  our  next. 

R.  Slingsby  (Lincoln). — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Some  reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Clirkk,  Aldeburgh, 

Photograph  of  F.  S Corrance,  Esq  , MP. 

Mr.  J.  Port,  Stonehnus-, 

Eleven  Pholopraphs  of  Flower  Wreaths. 

Mr.  W.  Hector,  Crediton, 

Two  Phonographs  Holy  Street  Mill. 

Messrs.  Winter  and  Son,  Beverley, 

Photograph  of  Beverley  Minster. 

Mr.  H.  Lord,  Huddersfield, 

Photograph  of  Deuby  Dale  Viaduct. 

Mr.  R.  Tatl'  r.  Chatham, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  A.  McKinley. 

Mr.  A.  Nicholls,  Cambridge, 

Two  Photographs  of  Crocodile,  Ac. 
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A SUGGESTION  FOR  DISPENSING  WITH  ACID 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WET  PROCESS. 

Effect  of  Viscous  Solutions  on  Checking  Chemical 

1 ! F.  ACTION. 

We  promised  in  our  last  some  observations  on  the  possible 
means  of  rendering  neutral  or  alkaline  conditions  in  the 
wet  process  available  with  little  risk.  We  may  premise, 
at  the  outset,  that  as  all  the  operations  in  producing 
photographic  images  consist  in  reducing  the  silver  from  its 
salts  to  a metallic  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  alkaline  conditions  are  favourable  to 
rapidity.  For  the  present  we  do  not  deal  with  those  ex- 
ceptional conditions  in  which  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in 
large  proportion  is  deemed  a necessity  in  certain  rapid 
processes ; we  simply  deal  with  the  wet  collodion  process 
as  usually  worked.  The  great  aim  is  to  secure  the  great- 
est facility  of  reduction  without  fog,  the  greatest  readiness 
for  reduction  which  light  has  initiated  without  risk  of  re- 
duction where  light  has  not  acted.  1 f a bath  and  collodion, 
neutral  or  even  alkaline,  giving  a film  with  the  molecules 
of  the  sensitive  salt  in  that  tottering  state  of  equilibrium 
which  the  slight  impact  of  light  disturbs  sufficiently  to 
I determine  the  formation  of  an  image,  can  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  a developer  which  is  sufficiently  energetic 
to  complete  the  action  of  light  without  causing  reduction 
in  the  parts  upon  which  light  has  not  acted,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a method  more  sensitive  than  that  commonly 
in  use  may  be  secured. 

The  great  difficulty  in  securing  these  conditions  in  the 
I ordinary  wet  process  consists  in  the  tendency  to  general 
reduction  and  fog  which  attends  the  conjunction  of  an  alka- 
line or  neutral  silver  solution  and  an  energetic  developer. 
Abundance  of  some  restraining  agent  in  the  developer  has 
been  the  general  remedy  for  this  defect.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  is  in  some  modification  of  the  restraining 
agents  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  involved  in 
j securing  greater  rapidity  will  be  found.  Without  entering 

I into  disputed  questions  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  the 
invisible  image,  it  may,  without  disputation,  be  assumed 
that  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  film  tends  to  destroy 
that  image.  It  is  probable  that  the  infinitesimal  amount 
of  silver  reduced  to  form  an  image  by  the  first  action  of 
light  is  at  once  eaten  up  by  the  nitric  acid  present,  which 
I is  waiting,  like  a greedy  monster,  to  seize  upon  any 
metallic  base  which  may  come  near  it.  A prolonged  ex- 
posure is  necessary,  therefore,  to  overcome  this,  and  secure 
sufficient  reduction  to  form  an  image  which  can  be  deve- 
loped. If,  therefore,  a perfectly  neutral  silver  solution  be 
present,  a developable  image  is  doubtless  formed  with  a 
much  shorter  exposure.  15ut  when  a neutral  silver  bath 
is  employed  there  is  serious  risk  that  the  moment  it  comes 
into  contact  with  a reducing  agent  general  fog  may  be  the 


result ; and  to  avoid  this  a weak  developer  with  abundance 
of  an  acid  as  a restraining  agent  must  be  used  ; and  as  the 
acid  has  a tendency  to  destroy  the  latent  image,  these  con- 
ditions largely  undo  the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  neutral  silver  bath. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  secure  a means  of  using  a quick 
collodion,  a neutral  bath,  and  a strong  developer  without 
a restraining  agent— or,  at  least,  without  a restraining 
agent  which  shall  have  any  tendency  to  destroy  the  latent 
image.  The  restraining  agents  hitherto  chiefly  used  have 
depended  on  chemical  action.  The  substitutes  we  propose — 
aud  our  suggestion  is  on  much  experiment  and  observa- 
tion— depend  on  physical  action.  We  do  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  affinities  upon  which  reduction  depends, 
but  to  retard  their  operation.  We  propose  to  make  use  of 
the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  late  years  has  abundantly 
illustrated,  that  chemical  action  is  materially  retarded, 
although  in  no  degree  eventually  destroyed , by  the  use  of  a 
viscous  vehicle  or  medium  for  the  solution  of  the  bodies  which 
produce  such  chemical  action.  We  will  proceed  to  explain 
more  fully. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Blanchard  mentioned  to  us  that 
lie  found  that  he  could  add  silver  freely  to  an  ordinary  iron 
developer  without  producing  any  reduction,  provided  he 
added  also  a sufficient  quantity  of  glycerine.  The  expe- 
riment. although  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  not, 
from  some  difficulty  in  the  way,  carried  into  regular  prac- 
tice. In  the  article  by  that  gentleman  printed  in  our 
last  he  mentions  the  fact  that,  with  the  use  of  glyce- 
rine in  the  iron  solution,  he  was  able  to  develop  a plate 
produced  in  a neutral  bath  without  any  acid  whatever. 
We  have  repeatedly,  as  we  have  before  recorded,  dis- 
pensed with  acid  when  using  sugar,  honey,  &c.,  in  the 
developer.  Gelatine  has  for  some  years  past  been  largely 
employed  in  iron  developers,  but,  as  it  lias  generally  been 
converted  into  glycocine,  its  action  has  been  regarded  as 
chemical  rather  than  physical.  In  short,  although  various 
viscous  substances  have  been  employed  in  the  developer, 
the  rationale  of  their  operations  has  not  received  attention, 
nor  has  the  fact,  until  now,  been  noted  that  it  is  to  the 
viscous  nature  of  the  medium  checking  the  free  movement 
of  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in  solution,  and  so  re- 
tarding, without  destroying,  chemical  action,  that  the  re- 
straining action  of  many  of  the  bodies  is  due.  Our  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  was  first  aroused  by  observing  the  reactions 
in  the  preparation  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  When 
an  aqueous  solution  of  a chloride  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitation  of  chloride 
of  silver  is  instantaneous ; but  when  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  a chloride  is  added  to  collodion  in  which  nitrate  of 
silver  is  in  solution,  the  reaction  between  the  salts  is  ex- 
tremely slow  ; some  seconds  always  elapse  before  there  is 
any  indication  of  the  double  decomposition  : sometimes 
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several  minutes  elapse  before  an  appreciable  formation  of 
chloride  of  silver  is  apparent.  By  experiment,  we  have 
found  the  delay  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  and  vis- 
cous character  of  the  collodion.  With  a thin,  limpid 
sample,  the  reaction  occurs  in  a few  seconds  ; with  a thick, 
glutinous  collodion,  several  minutes  must  elapse.  The 
same  facts  are  observable  in  the  preparation  of  gelatino- 
cliloride  of  silver,  in  which,  of  course,  only  aqueous  solu- 
tions are  employed,  but  rendered  viscous  by  the  presence 
of  gelatine. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  then,  that  by  using  developing 
solutions  rendered  viscous  by  some  neutral  body  a retard- 
ing influence  on  reduction  is  produced,  without  the  use  of 
a body  like  an  acid,  which  has  a destructive  influence  on 
the  latent  image.  By  such  a neutral  retarding  body  reduc- 
tion is  delayed  without  ultimately  being  prevented,  so  that 
time  is  given  to  effect  the  reduction  which  light  has  initi- 
ated, and  so  bring  out  the  image  before  complete  reduction 
of  the  neutral  silver  solution  is  effected,  and  facility  is  thus 
given  for  securing  the  rapidity  involved  in  the  use  of  neu- 
tral, or  even  slightly  alkaline,  solutions,  without  the  risk 
of  fog  which  has  usually  attended  the  existence  of  these 
conditions. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  our  observation  of 
the  effect  of  a viscous  body  in  retarding  chemical  reactions 
in  the  case  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver  led  us  to  review 
all  our  experience  with  similar  bodies  in  developing  solu- 
tions, and  induced  further  experiment.  It  had  not  been 
our  intention  to  publish  our  observations  on  the  subject 
until  we  were  prepared,  by  further  experiment,  to  give  the 
results  of  various  bodies  employed.  The  publication  of 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  important  communication  as  to  his  expe- 
rience with  neutral  and  alkaline  conditions  has  induced  us 
to  give  publicity  at  once  to  our  observation  of  what  may, 
we  believe,  become  one  of  the  most  important  conditions 
in  the  practice  of  development. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  YELLOW  GLASS. 

We  have  often  insisted  on  the  importance  of  abundance  of 
light — or,  rather,  of  illumination — in  what  is  termed  the 
“ dark  room,”  and  every  facility  which  conduces  to  securing 
that  end  we  mark  with  interest.  We  recently  called  re- 
newed attention  to  the  adiactinic  qualities  of  a solution  of 
bisulphate  of  quinine  as  deserving  further  consideration  and 
trial  as  a substitute  for  yellow  glass,  a comparatively  thin 
screen  or  layer  of  the  solution  having  proved,  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Morren,  efficient  for  that  purpose. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Spiller,  writing  about  the  same  period,  on 
the  same  subject,  refers,  in  an  article  we  reproduce  on  an- 
other page,  to  Professor  Morren 's  as  a remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  persistent  reiteration  of  a scientific  error, 
adducing  the  researches  of  Mr.  Crookes  in  1853  as  showing 
that  the  substance  in  question  had  very  little  power  to  arrest 
the  chemical  rays.  We  know  Mr.  Crookes  to  be  a careful 
and  capable  experimentalist,  and  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  views  of  Mr.  Spiller,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  sub- 
ject requires  further  investigation.  It  is  continually  occur- 
ring in  the  history  of  science  that  accepted  facts  and  recog- 
nized theories  require  re-examination  or  re-consideration, 
and  that  some  trifling  modifying  element  may  entirely 
change  conclusions.  The  record  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  researches, 
being  incidental  rather  than  direct,  does  not  enter  into  detail 
on  the  subject ; but  the  evidence  of  more  recent  experiments 
does  not,  we  think,  bear  out  Mr.  Spiller's  conclusion  that 
the  quinine  solution  is  very  imperfectly  adiactinic,  and  a 
scretn  consisting  of  the  solution  confined  between  plates  of 
glass  would  be  valuable  only  in  the  printing  room. 

Mr.  Spiller  assumes  that  the  use  ot  the  quinine  cell  is  a 
suggestion  merely,  which  Professor  Morren  has  not  tried. 
This  is  an  error.  Professor  Morren  referred  to  the  cell  con- 
taining a layer  of  the  solution  live  millimetres  in  thickness, 
not  as  a possibility,  but  as  a fact,  adding  that  it  had  proved 
of  inestimable  service  to  him  in  carrying  out  the  exceed- 


ingly delicate  experiments  of  Professor  Tyndall,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  action  of  sunlight  on  certain  vapours.  Our 
last  contains  a letter  from  Mr.  Ford,  a practical  photo- 
grapher, in  which  he  states  that  he  has  used  bisulphatc  of 
quinine  solution  as  an  adiactinic  medium  with  perfect 
success  in  connection  with  sensitive  collodion  plates,  an 
elegant  application,  but  crucial  test,  consisting  of  a cap  for 
the  lens  in  which  a cell  containing  this  solution  is  inserted, 
permitting  the  focus  to  be  obtained  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
in  situ. 

The  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance,  and  the  evidence 
sufficiently  weighty,  to  demand  further  attention  ; and  since 
a discrepancy  exists  between  the  conclusions  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  a careful  re-examination  is  clearly  necessary. 
Will  Mr.  Spiller  undertake  the  investigation  ? There  is  no 
one  more  capable ; none  whose  conclusions  will  be  more 
trustworthy.  The  subject  is  entered  on  our  own  tablets 
amongst  experiments  to  be  tried  or  verified,  but  it  must 
wait  for  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  if  Mr.  Spiller  will  investigate  the  subject  with  the  care 
and  skill  which  always  characterize  his  research. 


ASTRONOMY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Wf.  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  tolerably  full 
details  of  the  unusually  successful  operations  in  America 
in  securing  photographic  records  of  the  late  eclipse.  Be- 
fore us  we  have  a series  of  collodion  transparencies,  and  a 
set  of  paper  prints  from  the  negatives  obtained,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Henry  Morton, 
who  had  charge  of  the  triple  expedition.  His  description, 
which  we  have  already  published,  of  the  operations,  and 
of  the  results  obtained,  is  so  graphic  and  perfect  that  it 
leaves  us  nothing  to  add  in  regard  to  the  prints  before  us. 
The  paper  series,  twenty  in  number,  gives  a progressive 
history  of  the  stages  of  the  eclipse,  from  the  first  moment  of 
contact  to  the  last  trace  of  obscuration  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  photographs  are  literally  perfect,  without  blemish  of 
any  kind,  and,  we  should  say,  undoubtedly  deserve  the 
encomium  which  has  been  passed  on  them,  to  the  effect 
that  they  form  the  most  perfect  photographic  record  of  an 
eclipse  ever  yet  taken.  The  images  are,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  exceedingly  well 
defined,  showing  the  irregularities  of  the  moon’s  outline 
very  clearly  against  the  sun’s  disc.  The  sun  spots  are 
perfectly  made  out,  no  photographic  spot  or  imperfection 
rendering  doubtful  the  difference  between  technical 
blemishes  in  the  picture  and  the  markings  on  the  suit  him- 
self. Of  the  five  prints  of  the  totality  before  us,  four 
render  the  corona  and  prominences  very  excellently 
indeed,  giving  a perfect  idea  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
always  excited  so  much  interest  amongst  astronomers,  but 
in  reference  to  which  so  little  until  lately  has  been  known. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  well-known  line  of  in- 
creased light,  which  is  frequently  seen  in  photographs  in 
which  a light  and  dark  object  are  in  immediate  contact,  is 
noticeable  in  all  the  prints  of  partial  phases  of  the  eclipse, 
the  light  of  light  being  on  the  sun’s  disc  where  the  dark 
edge  of  the  moon  is  immediately  in  contact  with  it. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the 
plate,  or  to  the  tendency  in  development  to  increased  re- 
duction of  silver  on  the  edge  of  a light  part  in  contact 
with  a black,  upon  which  silver  is  deposited,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  although  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
peculiarity  of  photographic  action,  it  closely  resembles  the 
effect  which  the  eye  sees  when  light  and  dark  bodies  are 
thus  brought  into  contact. 

Whilst  examining  these  examples  of  perfect  photographic 
aid  to  science  with  great  pleasure,  we  must  confess  that 
our  satisfaction  is  marred  by  the  mortifying  contrast  to 
this  success  presented  by  the  failure  of  the  English  opera- 
tions last  year  in  India,  where  the  photographic  defects 
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were  sufficient  to  mar  seriously  the  scientific  value  of  the 
negatives  obtained.  Where  a pinhole  in  a negative  may 
possibly  obliterate  a sun  spot,  or  suggest  one  which  does 
not  exist,  or  where  an  opaque  marking  in  a critical  part  of 
the  film  may  create  Baily’s  beads  where  none  exist,  or  pro- 
minences not  found  amongst  those  really  surrounding  the 
sun,  spotless  technical  photography  becomes  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  In  America  this  technical  excellence  was 
secured;  in  India  it  was  wholly  wanting.  Whence,  then, 
arose  the  difference?  There  are  capable  photographers 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America  ; but  whilst  in  England 
the  aid  of  photography  is  often  sought  by  men  of  science 
with  a kind  of  lofty  contempt,  as  though  no  especial  care 
or  skill  were  necessary  to  render  that  aid  valuable,  in 
America  photography  was  honoured  as  an  agency  which 
was  to  do  yeoman's  service  in  a great  scientific  observation, 
and  men  of  weight  and  position  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphy were  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  to  secure  the  highest 
success.  Amongst  the  photographers  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor Morton  to  assist  him  are  many  whose  names  we  are 
personally  familiar  with  as  men  of  mark  in  the  profession, 
men  whom  we  find  active  at  societies,  and  contributors  to 
photographic  literature ; and  all  these  services  are  secured 
gratuitously,  the  best  men  in  the  art  gladly  aiding  in 
rendering  it  available  on  an  occasion  so  special  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  light.  Photo- 
graphy, having  been  duly  honoured,  repays  the  tribute 
with  perfect  results.  We  regret  to  say  that  in  this  country 
no  such  steps  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  taken ; no 
specific  aid  has  been  sought  from  authorities  in  the  art ; 
no  reports  of  scientific  applications  of  science  are  made  to 
photographic  societies,  or  photographic  journals.  But, 
although  the  art  is  variously  used  by  scientific  men,  the  aid 
derived  is  often  inefficient,  simply  because  of  the  contemp- 
tuous regard  in  which  the  operations  arc  too  often  held,  as 
something  mechanical  and  easy,  and  little  more  than 
labourer’s  work. 

Whilst  referring  to  this  subject,  we  think  the  occasion 
is  fitting  for  making  another  protest.  An  establishment  is 
maintained  at  Kew  at  the  cost  of  the  British  Association, 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  photographs  of  the  sun  are  made  every  day  for 
comparative  observation,  in  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
science  of  the  sun.  We  have  the  strongest  reason  to 
fear  that  the  contemptuous  indifference  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  in  operation  here  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  results  produced.  Some  months 
ago  a capable  photographic  friend  visited  this  establish- 
ment, and  had  opportunity  of  learning  pretty  fully  the 
mode  in  which  the  photography  was  conducted.  The 
account  he  gave  us  of  the  operations  was  most  depressing 
and  disheartening,  and  we  felt  a sense  of  humiliation 
when  we  read,  in  the  last  Kew  Report  of  the  British 
Association,  the  statement  that  a gentleman  from  Russia 
had  been  to  Kew  during  the  year,  to  learn  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  photo-heliographic  observations.  The 
process  our  friend  saw  in  operation  was  one  which,  for 
commercial  photographic  purposes,  has  been  abandoned 
for  years.  Simply  iodized  collodion  and  pyrogallic  acid 
development  were  used ; streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip 
seemed  almost  a normal  condition  ; the  process  being  slow, 
a large  aperture  in  the  lens  was  rendered  necessary,  and 
the  use  of  a large  aperture  marred  marginal  definition. 
On  enquiry,  he  learnt  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to 
render  available  the  improvements  in  the  art,  but,  being 
made  under  unsuitable  conditions  and  without  the  aid  of 
an  experienced  photographer,  the  attempt,  being  unsuccess- 
ful, was  abandoned. 

We  have  little  hope  that  matters  will  be  mended  without 
specific  personal  exertion  ; but  until  the  right  man  arrives 
to  use  personal  effort,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  this 
imperfect  appreciation  of  photography  and  the  imperfect 
results  which  spring  from  it,  and  to  enter  our  protest 
against  them. 


BI-COLOURED  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS. 

Col.  Sir  Henry  James  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Athciucum  : — 

If  the  following  method  of  colouring  stereoscopic  views  is 
new,  which,  as  far  as  I know,  it  is,  I think  it  will  inteiest  your 
readers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  stereoscopic 
views,  one  image  of  the  view  is  superposed  on  the  other,  and 
produces  the  effect  of  relief ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
colours  of  the  views  might  be  made  to  combine.  If  we  tinted 
one  of  the  views  with  a transparent  colour,  such  as  a tint  of 
cobalt  blue,  and  the  other  with  a tint  of  carmine  or  lake,  wo 
should  liavo  the  combination  of  these  colours  in  the  stereoscope, 
viz.,  a purplo  tint ; and  so  with  regard  to  the  colours  to  produce 
the  various  shades  of  green,  brown,  &c.  The  colours  thus 
employed  produce  remarkable  effects  by  their  transparency  ; 
and  to  see  a view  first  with  one  eye  in  one  set  of  tints,  and  then 
with  the  other  in  a different  set  of  tints,  and  then  with  both 
eyes  to  see  a third  and  a differently-coloured  picture,  is  an 
optical  effect  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.  We,  in  fact, 
combine  the  colours  in  tho  eyes  instead  of  the  colour-cups. 
This  is  so  very  obvious  a method  of  colouring  stereoscopic 
views  that  I can  hardly  imagine  it  has  not  been  tried  before, 
and  yet  I can  scarcely  fancy  that  it  has  been,  and  that  I should 
not  have  heard  of  it  and  seen  some  specimens  of  it. 

The  method  in  question  has  been  tried  before,  and  de- 
scribed, and  patented.  Thirteen  years  ago  it  was  patented 
by  Mr.  Harmer,  and  at  that  time  we  stated,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  that  we  had  coloured  stereo- 
graphs in  that  manner  for  years.  As  Col.  James  remarks, 
the  effect  is  very  pretty  and  interesting,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  it  has  not  been  more  frequently  practised. 
But  the  records  of  a purely  technical  operation  relating  to 
photographs  would  scarcely  have  been  found  in  a literary 
journal  like  that  to  which  Col.  James  now  communicates  the 
method  which  is  to  him  a novelty.  To  give  due  publicity 
to  a fact  relating  to  photography,  Col.  James  would  have 
done  well  in  communicating  it  to  a photographic  journal. 


According  to  the  Photographische  Archiv,  photo-mechanical 
printing  processes  are  springing  up  on  all  sides.  Some 
very  fine  prints  have  been  produced  by  M.  Obernetter,  of 
Munich,  and  by  MM.  Neumeier  and  Rattmeyer,  of  the  same 
town.  Messrs.  Ohm  and  Grossman,  of  Berlin,  are  also  em- 
ployed in  elaborating  a process,  invented,  we  believe,  by 
M.  Gehmoser,  which  promises  to  be  fairly  successful.  MM. 
Neumeier  and  Rattmeyer  do  not  propose  to  patent  their 
method,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  give  instructions  in  the 
manipulations,  both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in  consideration 
of  a certain  fixed  honorarium. 

M.  Grasshoff,  the  well-known  artist  photographer  of  Ber- 
lin, recommends  the  following  formula  for  varnishing  pic- 
tures destined  to  be  retouched  by  the  pencil ; viz. : — 
Absolute  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  60  parts 


Powdered  sandarac... 
Camphor,  broken  up  small... 
Venetian  turpentine 
Oil  of  lavender  


10 

2 

4 

3 


This  compound  is  diluted  with  a more  or  less  quantity  of 
spirits  of  wine  before  use. 

M.  Despaquis  suggests  a new  application  of  the  carbon 
process.  He  obtains  a mould  and  counter-mould  from  the 
gelatine  image  upon  glass,  and  from  these  produces,  by 
means  of  the  electrotype  process,  two  facsimiles,  one  in  re- 
lief, and  the  other  in  intaglio.  With  the  aid  of  a stamp  he 
is  then  enabled  to  impress  the  design,  either  portrait  or  land- 
scape, upon  paper  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  embossing 
press.* 

* A method  closely  analogous  to  this,  but  simpler,  has  already  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  patented.— Eu. 
Paoio.  News. 
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A new  book  treating  of  photo-enamels  is  shortly  expected 
from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lucy,  who  proposes  to  detail  the 
various  manipulations  employed  by  him  during  the  last  few 
years  with  great  success. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
Al.  Loewe  exhibited  a collection  of  enlarged  pictures  ob- 
tained by  means  of  prints  from  ordinary  negatives,  which 
are  retouched  with  a fatty  ink,  and  then  transformed  into 
litho-photographs  or  typographical  prints. 

At  Altona  another  photographic  exhibition  has  been  in- 
stituted, the  exhibitors  being  mostly  photographers  in  the 
vicinity  and  in  North  Germany.  The  Reform,  a Hamburg 
paper,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  collection,  more  espe- 
cially of  some  reproductions  in  carbon  of  antique  drawings 
and  cartoons  of  the  old  masters.  The  giant  pictures  of 
Kaulbach,  reproduced  by  M.  Bruckmanu,  of  Dresden,  are 
among  the  most  successful  results  of  this  kind. 

The  addition  of  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  ether  to  the 
hyposulphite  fixing  bath  is  stated  to  be  a very  effective  means 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  bubbles  upon  the  surface  of 
albuminized  paper. 

The  Hanfstaengel  permanent  photographic  exhibition,  to 
which  we  alluded  on  a previous  occasion,  has  just  been 
opened  in  Berlin. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  have  postponed  their 
sittings  until  November  next. 

Dr.  Vogel  is  suffering  from  indisposition,  and  has  been 
unable,  therefore,  to  preside  over  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
new  society  at  Berlin.  For  the  same  reason  he  was,  unfor- 
tunately, prevented  from  assisting  the  American  expedition 
in  photographing  the  recent  solar  eclipse. 

The  Boston  papers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  exhibition 
in  that  town.  The  productions  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  have  the  honour  of  being  first  alluded  to,  and  then 
follow  laudatory  remarks  upon  the  work  of  Adaru-Salomon 
and  Reutlinger  of  Paris,  Loescher  and  Petsch  and  Milster  of 
Berlin,  Vogel,  Bruckmau,  Wilson  of  Aberdeen,  Constant 
of  Lausanne,  &c. 

The  eminent  physicist.  Dr.  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  has 
published  a critique  on  M.  Becquerel’s  work,  entitled  “ La 
Lumiere,  ses  Causes  et  ses  Eflets.”  The  essay,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Archives  des  Sciences  Physiques,”  enlarges 
upon  the  care  and  attention  which  M.  Becqucre!  has  exer- 
cised in  the  preparation  of  his  volume. 

The  Mittlieilungen  and  Correspondenz  have  both  issued 
pr  sentation  prints  of  the  Albert  process.  With  the  latter 
a portrait  and  a repro  luction  of  a painting  have  been  given, 
while  with  the  former  was  distributed  a carte-de-visite 
similar  to  the  one  enclosed  in  the  News. 

M.  Ilinrichsen,  of  Kiel,  describes,  in  the  Mittlieilungen, 
his  method  of  retouching,  which  presents,  however,  but  few 
points  of  novelty. 

M.  Beyrich,  a well-known  photographer  of  Berlin,  and, 
with  Dr.  Vogel,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  New 
Society,  has  just  died. 

Grasshoff's  Retouche  von  Photogra phiecn  has  reached  a 
second  edition. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  is  occupied  upon  researches  under- 
taken with  a view  to  devise  a good  artificial  light  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  Oxide  of  titanium  will  probably  be  the 
substance  fixed  upon  ; but  experiments  are  necessary  fo  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  preparing  and  burning  the  same. 
The  learned  doctor  has  also  used,  with  some  success,  a mix- 
ture of  ordinary  coal  gas  with  oxygen,  the  combustion  of 
which  takes  place  in  a simple  apparatus  devised  for  the 
pu  rpose. 

Two  novel  photo-electrotype  processes  are  said  to  be  forth- 
coming in  Vienna,  the  one  invented  by  M.  Mariot,  of  Gratz, 
and  the  other  by  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Institute,  Colonel  Schopf. 


Critical  |toticcs. 

PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY : Being 

Hints  on  Composition  and  Chiaroscuro  for  Photo- 
graphers. To  which  is  added  a Chapter  on  Combination 

Printing.  By  II.  P.  Robinsox.  (London:  Piper  and 

Carter,  and  Marion  and  Co.) 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  lessons  on  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy which  Mr.  Robinson  contributed  to  our  pages  during 
fast  year.  The  volume  before  us  consists  of  these  lessons 
revised,  in  many  instances  re-written,  considerably  ampli- 
fied, and  often  freshly  illustrated.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
somewhat  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  warm  encomium 
on  matter  which  had  originally  appeared  in  our  pages.  We 
may  say,  however,  with  propriety,  that  we  knew,  when  that 
series  was  commenced,  Air.  Robinson’s  large  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  art,  and  that  more  than  most  men  he 
had  devoted  himself  with  much  success  to  their  practical 
photographic  application  ; and  by  the  time  they  were  con- 
cluded our  readers  knew  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and  force 
with  which  these  lessons  to  be  taught  were  conveyed.  A 
careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  these  lessons,  and  constant 
reference,  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  art  qualities  of  any 
photographer's  work.  Wc  might  say  much  more  ; but 
beyond  this  statement  of  our  conviction  we  must  be  silent 
here. 

We  may  explain,  however,  that  the  volume  before  us — a 
handsome  quarto,  printed  on  toned  paper — has  various  illus- 
trations not  before  issued.  Amongst  these  is  a very  charm- 
ing group  of  two  children,  admirably  printed  by  Mr. 
Woodbury's  photo-relief  process.  The  object  of  this  print 
is  to  illustrate  a peculiar  but  effective  mode  of  lighting,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  face  is  in  mezzotint,  just 
touched  with  light  from  the  back  and  side,  giving  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  picture.  An  albuminized  paper  print  is  a 
good  example  of  pose  and  rustic  effect : a girl,  going  with 
a pitcher  for  water,  stands  amid  a landscape,  the  foreground 
of  which  consists  of  real  accessories,  plants,  ferns,  &c., 
which  are  combined,  with  good  natural  effect,  with  a 
painted  background.  There  are  three  prints  from  plates 
etched  by  Air.  Robinson  himself ; one  of  these  being  a 
well-drawn  copy  of  Mr.  Slingsby’s  pretty  little  photograph 
entitled  “ Rest.”  A fine  example  of  Air.  Johnson's  im- 
proved carbon  process  is  from  a reduced  negative  of  Air. 
Robinson’s  “ Autumn.”  The  especial  object  of  this  print 
is  to  illustrate  a new  chapter  on  Combi\ation  Printing, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to  all  interested  in  this 
branch  of  photography. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  volume  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Diamond,  as  “one  of  the  fathers  of  photography”  and 
“ one  of  the  creators  ” of  that  art. 


ON  THE  BEACH,  CONWAY.  By  George  Waudley. 
The  picture  before  us  gained  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  a first  silver  medal, 
and  rarely  has  a medal  been  better  bestowed  or  more  richly 
merited.  On  a plate  18  inches  by  14  inches  we  have  a 
view,  as  principal  figure,  of  one  of  the  “ common  objects 
of  the  sea-shore  ” in  the  shape  of  a fine  ship,  or,  to  be  more 
technically  exact,  a line  brig,  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
receding  tide.  The  vessel,  which  is  absolutely  the  largest 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a photograph,  being  nearly  sixteen 
inches  high,  is  most  admirably  rendered.  The  position  is 
well  chosen,  giving  a graceful  view  of  the  ship’s  lines,  ami 
every  portion  of  the  cordage  is  wonderfully  made  out. 
Other  shore  objects  and  the  beach  combine  to  form  a 
capital  foreground,  the  sea  and  distant  foliage  filling  the 
middle  distance  and  distance.  A cleverly  manipulated  sky 
completes  the  picture,  and  adds  materially  to  the  sense  of 
space  and  atmosphere  and  the  general  harmony  of 
the  picture,  which  is  very  perfect  both  as  art  and 
photography. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  remember,  amid  the  novelties 
which  have  been  advocated  of  late  years  in  dry-plate 
photography,  that  this  is  by  an  old  favorite  process.  “ Of 
course,”  Mr.  Wardley  says  in  his  note,  “ it  is  by  the  old 
Tanpenot  process.” 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A 1T  BLTSIIER;  or,  Counsels  for 
a Young  Author.  Sixth  Edition.  (London:  Provost 
and  Co.,  Bishopsgate  Street.) 

This  is  a cleverly  written  book,  full  of  excellent  instruction 
for  the  inexperienced  voyager  on  the  perilous  waters  of 
authorship.  The  house  by  which  it  is  published  is  one 
distinguished  by  its  frequent  issue  of  works  with  photo- 
graphic plates,  and,  in  a notice  of  the  modes  of  book  illus- 
tration, it  calls  especial  attention  to  the  value  of  photo- 
graphy for  certain  forms  of  illustration.  A capital 
photograph  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  present  brochure. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OI.D  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Flattering  Portraits — The  Sea  Gulls  — Saving  Clip- 
pings op  Fixed  Prints — Competition  in  Venice — 
Albert  Prints — Woodbury's  Process  — French  and 
English  Portraitists — The  Season. 

The  boasted  truth  of  photography  appears  to  have  been 
rudely  called  into  question  by  the  humorous  account  given 
by  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Denison  of  the  photograph 
which  made  him  young  and  pretty.  If  he  had  given  the 
photographer's  name  he  would  undoubtedly  have  secured 
the  artist’s  bread  for  life — possibly  a rapid  fortune.  Think 
of  the  rush  of  the  young  and  plain,  old  and  ugly,  of  both 
sexes,  who  would  have  hastened  to  the  artist’s  studio  to  be 
made — at  least,  in  a photograph,  which  must  be  correct — 
youthful  in  age,  beautiful  for  ever!  The  common  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  this  must  have  been  a touched  por- 
trait, from  which  all  life  and  character  had  been  worked  by 
the  artist's  pencil.  Probably  it  was;  although  excessive 
exposure  may  sometimes  be  made  to  give  a similarly  soft- 
ened effect  to  strongly  marked  features.  The  power  to 
soften  asperities,  either  by  touching  o;  exposure,  is,  in  judi- 
cious hands,  a valuable  one;  but  what  a pity  that  it  is  often 
used  injudiciously,  and  produces  tamen.  ss,  insipidity,  and 
loss  of  character,  instead  of  a truthful  rendering,  svith 
softened  but  not  obliterated  markings  of  life  and  character! 

I see,  in  a recent  letter  in  your  pages,  that  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Johnson  (not  J.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  carbon  process,  as  the 
initials  first  made  me  fear  it  was),  referiing  to  my  remarks 
on  the  sea-gull  photograph,  and  the  letter  from  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill  which  my  remarks  elicited,  states  his 
conviction  that  the  "good  old  gentleman”  lias  been  hoaxed. 
I thank  him  for  the  kindly  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  what 
he  doubtless  regards  as  my  somewhat  fatuous  credulity, 
evidently  crediting  me  with  a largo  amount  of  that  charity 
which  believeth  all  things.  I am  afraid  I can  scarcely  take 
credit  for  all  the  easy,  good-natured  credulousness  he  attri- 
butes tome.  1 wish  1 could;  credulity  is  often  a happy, 
if  not  a very  lofty,  mental  quality  ; but  I am  afraid  that  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  a quarter  of  a century  with  photo- 
graphy and  photographers — noble  as  is  the  art,  and  worthy 
as  many  of  its  devotees — does  not  tend  to  increase  a man's 
faith  in  each  “dodge”  or  novelty  produced  iu  the  art. 
But  let  all  this  pass.  I may  possibly  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  the  clever  photographers  who  produced  the 
picture  do  not  enter  into  a detailed  description  of  the  mode 
iu  which  the  wonderful  and  charming  picture  was  obtained, 
but  I am  scarcely  surprised.  The  habit,  which  has  grown 
of  late  years,  of  undervaluing  ingenious  novelties  when  they 
are  announced  does  not  encourage  freedom  of  communica- 
tion. One  word  in  relation  to  the  suggestion  of  my  friendly 
critic  of  Tilshead  Vicarage  : Has  he  tried  his  own  method  ? 
The  practice  of  retouching  negatives  has  acquired  great  per- 


fection, but  has  any  one  seen  a negative  with  shadows 
scratched  out  and  lights  drawn  in,  with  the  detailed  grada- 
tion to  render  perfectly  the  plumage  of  a bird  measuring 
across  its  outstretched  wings  not  less  than  an  inch,  not  to 
say  a flight  of  fifty  birds  receding  in  due  proportion  of  linear 
and  aereal  perspective,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  latge 
instantaneous  pictuie  of  sea  and  clouds  as  these  birds  do? 

I assume  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  not  have  entered  into 
criticism  without  having  seen  the  picture  : will  he  state  if  lie 
thinks,  after  carefully  examining  it  again,  that  the  thing 
is  possible?  Rousseau,  iu  one  of  those  singular  bursts  of 
candour  which  are  occasionally  found  in  his  works,  answers 
the  assertion  of  some  of  the  French  philosophers  that  the 
evangelic  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  a fiction,  a priest’s  fable,  says  that  the  author  of  such  a 
fiction  would  bo  greater  even  than  the  hero  he  had  created, 
and  that  it  required  greater  credulity  to  believe  in  such  crea- 
tive fictional  powerthan  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative.  Similarly,  it  strikes  me,  the  artist  who  could  paint 
such  an  effect  upon  a negative  would  be  a much  more  capable 
man  than  if  lie  could  produce  it  from  nature  by  the  existing 
appliances  of  photography. 

The  question  maybe  fairly  asked — putting  Mr.  Robin- 
son's badinage  aside — Is  it  within  the  range  of  photo- 
graphic possibility  that  such  a flight  of  birds  could  be 
secured  on  a wet  collodion  plate?  I think  it  is.  The 
difficulty  no  one  can  doubt ; the  multitudinous  chances 
against  success  everybody  will  admit ; but  still  I think  it 
is  possible.  I will  not  discuss  the  various  ingenious  dodges 
I have  beard  suggested  to  account  for  the  result  actually 
obtained  ; nor  will  I now  consider  how  much  the  best  optical 
appliances,  great  skill,  and  chemicals  in  good  condition, 
might  effect  even  on  a sixteen  by  twelve  plate.  But  is  there 
necessarily  any  impossibility  or  insuperable  difficulty,  with 
a quick  portrait  lens  and  small  plate,  in  securing  such  a 
negative,  and  producing  a presentable  result  by  enlargement 
The  author  might  point  to  such  a possibility,  and  exclaim, 
with  Milton’s  fallen  angel,  “ Of  wiles  more  unexpert  I boast 
not !”  I do  not  say,  by  any  means,  that  this  picture  was  so 
produced,  nor  do  1 even  suggest  that  I think  that  this  was 
the  method,  but  here  is  a possibility  to  consider.  Of  course 
much  must,  in  any  such  case,  be  due  to  lucky  chance  in 
getting  such  a flight  of  birds  before  the  camera,  and  to 
patience  in  watching  for  such  chance  with  plate  in  the 
camera  ready  for  exposure;  but  rare  as  the  chance  may  lie, 
it  is  not  impossible.  I regret  to  add,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  I have  heard  that  the  negative  was  acci- 
dentally broken.  If  it  owed  its  existence  to  some  skilful 
dodge,  it  can,  however,  probably  be  repeated. 

I noticed  recently  in  your  pages  a very  interesting  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Duchochoix  regarding  the  value  of 
the  cut  ings  troin  fixed  prints.  The  estimate  he  gives  of 
their  value  seems  rather  startling,  and  is  doubtless  well 
worthy  of  attention.  But  there  is  one  unfortunate  omission 
in  the  statement  of  details,  which  is  important.  It  is  a pity 
that  Mr.  Duchocl  oix  did  not  state  the  weight  of  the  clip- 
pings themselves,  as  a guide  to  what  might  be  expected.  1 
have  never  attempted  to  save  such  clippings  myself;  but  I 
remember  once  hearing  Mr.  England  say  that  waste  fixed 
prints  were  worth  fourpence  per  pound.  Assuming  this 
ratio  of  value,  the  cuttings  of  fixed  prints  during  six  months 
iu  Mr.  Duehochoix's  establishment  must  have  amouted  to 
nearly  five  hundredweight,  a rather  serious  weight  to  accu- 
mulate in  cuttings  of  fixed  prints  merely.  I fancy,  how- 
ever, that  there  must  be  some  discrepancy  in  the  estimates 
of  value,  inasmuch  as  thirteen  pounds  of  ashes  could  scarcely 
have  represented  about  five  hundred  pounds  of  unburnt 
clippings.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  such  cuttings  are 
worth  saving,  although  L know  that  they  are  thrown  away 
in  many  establishments.  I am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  in 
some  cases  still  more  valuable  residues  are  not  wasted. 

Photographers  reading  the  recoid  of  the  sad  state  of  prices 
to  which  competition  has  reduced  photography  in  Venice, 
as  recently  recorded  in  your  pages,  will  feel  that  in  Venice, 
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at  least,  they  cannot  afford  to  waste  residues  of  any  kind. 
A silver  print,  14  by  10,  mounted,  for  fifteen  pence,  seems 
an  impossibility ; but  I have  seen  many  of  the  prints,  by 
Ponti  and  Naya,  described  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The  marvel 
is  not  only  at  the  possibility,  but  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  exceedingly  fine  photographs. 

I presume  that  when  processes  like  that  of  M.  Albert 
come  into  general  operation  a still  further  reduction  will  be 
made,  and  photographs  will  eventually  be  sold,  like  ballads, 
at  a penny  a piece.  I may  here  take  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  the  pretty  example  of  Albert’s  process  presented 
with  last  weeks  News,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  such 
a charming  process  may  never  be  degraded  by  becoming  a 
medium  for  the  propagation  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  in 
photography.  The  impression  I received  was  a somewhat 
dark  one,  beautifully  modelled,  but  possessing,  I thought, 
a trace  of  something  like  very  fine  lithographic  graiu. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a beautiful  and  wonderful  result,  and 
for  certain  forms  of  photographic  illustration  will  be 
invaluable. 

I am  very  glad  to  see  that  a kindred  process,  which  also 
owed  its  first  introduction  to  the  News — I mean  Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s process — is  now  steadily  making  commercial  progress. 
I begin  to  see  the  works  of  the  company  in  shop  windows 
for  sale,  and  I am  informed  that  an  establishment  at 
Brompton  is  kept  fully  employed.  The  results  I have  re- 
cently seen  have  left  scarcely  anything  to  wish  for.  I have 
heard  various  comparisons  made,  within  the  last  few  days, 
as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  Woodbury  prints  and 
Alberttypes — as  I presume  the  new  pictures  are  to  be 
termed.  Whilst  admitting  the  beauty  of  each,  I have 
generally  heard  the  matter  concluded  by  the  observation 
that  Mr.  Woodbuiy’s  prints  were  unquestionably  more  like 
photographs  than  the  other,  and  would  therefore  be  more 
readily  accepted  by  the  public  as  photographs.  And  I 
presume  that  this  public  acceptance  is  not  quite  an  insig- 
nificant matter  in  the  commercial  estimate  of  the  case. 

I notice  that  Mr.  Hooper  proposes,  as  a problem  for  the 
solution  of  English  portraitists,  the  question  why  so  many 
persons  get  their  portraits  taken  in  France,  or  rather  in 
Paris ? That  many  do  so,  I suppose,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  I do  not  think  the  reason  is  difficult  to  assign. 
In  the  first  place,  a general  impression  prevails  that  in  all 
works  of  skill  and  taste  the  French  producer  surpasses  the 
English  producer ; and  I am  afraid  that  the  impression  is 
in  many  respects  a true  one.  As  a whole,  a French  portrait 
generally  has  more  pleasing  qualities  than  an  English  one  : 
pose,  arrangement,  tone,  finish,  and  mounting — all,  as  a 
rule,  bear  evidences  of  taste.  Of  course  some  English  por- 
traitists excel  some  French  portraitists ; but  the  general 
impression  of  the  general  fact  is,  that  taste  prevails  more  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  and,  as  I have  said,  I am  afraid  it  is 
true.  If  the  problem  put  be  not  difficult  to  solve,  it  deserves 
pondering. 

I am  afraid  that  the  season  must  have  been  a poor  one 
for  landscape  photographers  : the  months  have  passed  on 
without  really  bringing  summer,  ana  now  winter  seems 
close  at  hand  again.  Before  I write  the  next  “Echoes” 
many  of  the  societies  will  have  recommenced  their  meetings, 
and  possibly  the  barrenness  of  photographic  topics  which 
has  prevailed  lately  will  have  passed  away. 


MASKS  AND  FACES. 

BY  PROTAGORAS. 

Part  XIII. — I Get  Downright  Savage  with  “Brown.” 

“ Well,  ‘ Brown,’  how  about  your  ‘ babies  ’?  I suppose  you 
have  a large  family  by  this  time.  IIow  is  your  ‘ company  ’ 
getting  on?  You  said  it  was  to  be  a ‘limited  ’ one,  and  I 
expect  it  is  very  limited.  Is  the  prospectus  out  yet?” 
Brown. — “Babies — company — what  are  you  talking  about? 
Oh  ! I remember  now ; that  bit  of  chaff  I had  with  you  the 
other  night.  You  really  didn’t  think  I was  serious,  did 
you  ? ” 


Protagoras. — “Well,  I certainly  did.  You  were  so  hot 
on  it  that  I thought  it  was  one  of  your  mad  crotchets  that 
you  were  going  to  try  and  work  out.  I am  glad,  for  your 
sake,  that  it  was  only  a bit  of  your  fun.  Tell  me,  ‘ Brown,’ 
are  you  ever  serious?  for  I really  thought  you  were  then.” 
Brown. — “ Am  I ever  serious?  Well,  a3  seldom  as  pos- 
sible. I hate  being  serious.  All  stupid  people  are  serious.” 
Protagoras. — I don’t  agree  with  you  there.  I like  to  be 
serious." 

Brown. — “ I daresay  you  do  ; and  if  I were  as  serious  as 
you,  I should  be  just  as  stupid.” 

Protagoras. — “You  are  complimentary  to-night,1  Brown.’” 
Brown. — “ No  compliment,  I assure  you  : only  the  bare 
truth.” 

Protagoras. — “ 1 Brown,’  you  are  the  most  cynical,  dis- 
agreeable bear  that  I know.  I suppose,  then,  that  those 
denunciations  of  photographers  you  have  indulged  in  so 
mauy  times  were  all  your  fun.” 

Brown. — “ Certainly  not,  if  you  allude  to  those  discus- 
sions we  have  had,  and  where  I gave  you  such  an  awful 
slashing.” 

Protagoras. — “ Discussions ! IIow  can  you  call  those  dis- 
cussions where  you  had  all  the  say  to  yourself?  ” 

Brown. — “ If  you  are  going  to  revive  that  old  grievance, 
and  give  that  elaborate  defence  you  so  often  have  piomised, 
you  had  better  begin  at  once,  and  make  haste,  too,  for  I am 
pretty  neatly  sick  of  it.” 

Protagoras. — “ It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  you  are 
sick  of  it,  but  you  must  remember  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  subject,  and  you  have  given  only  one.” 

Brown. — “ Well,  go  on  then  ; I'll  listen,  so  long  as  you 
are  reasonable.” 

Protagoras. — “ 1 beg  you  will  have  patience  also,  and  not 
interrupt  me ; you  know  I did  not  interrupt  you.” 

Brown. — Interrupt?  If  you  interrupted  me  once, you  did 
twenty  times.  I could  have  said  twice  as  much  if  you  had 
let  me.” 

Protagoras. — “Don’t  be  so  economical  of  the  truth, 
“Brown,’  don’t.  To  begin  at  the  beginning;  you  will  ad- 
mit that  photography  has  been  a grand  discovery.” 

Brown. — “ Every  fool  knows  that ; say  something  sensible, 
if  you  can.” 

Protagoras. — “ You  will  admit  that  photography  has  made 
rapid  strides  since  the  days  when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Wedgwood  first  announced  their  crude  discoveries.” 

Brown. — " Now  you  are  going  back  to  the  dark  ages — or, 
rather,  the  dark  room  ages  ; why  don’t  you  begin  with  Adam 
and  Eve?  I suppose  you’ll  tell  me  directly  that  the  ori- 
ginal ‘ wet  process  ’ was  discovered  hy  Noah  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge,  when  he  was  in  the  ark  ; that’s  genuine  photo- 
graphic arcbmology.” 

Protagoras. — “Don’t  sneer  and  scoff,  * Brown,’  but  listen. 
You  cannot  deny  that  photography  has  diffused  itself  where- 
ever  the  blessings  of  civilization  are  known.” 

Brown. — “ Oh,  certainly  ; just  like  measles  and  the  small- 
pox, they  all  go  together.” 

Protagoras. — “ Photography  has  been  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing the  finest  works  of  art  among  the  people.” 

Brown. — “Certainly;  and  some  of  the  diffusers — I call 
them  pirates — have  had  to  pay  pretty  stiff  fines  for  the  privi- 
lege ; others  are  working  it  out  in  the  goals.  Mr.  Graves 
had  his  eye  on  them.” 

Protagoras. — “ 1 will  have  my  say  out,  so  don’t  sneer  at 
me.  1 maintain  that  photogiaphy,  by  popularizing  por- 
traiture, has  ministered  to  the  purest  and  most  holy  feelings 
of  humanity.” 

Brown. — “ Pure  and  holy  feelings  ! //o/^-well  Street 
feelings  you  mean?  Didn’t  they  make  a jolly  seizure  the 
other  day?  Ministering  to  the  feelings!  And  didn't  the 
ministers  catch  it  hot  and  stroug  too?  1 hope  it  will  be  a 
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warning  to  them,  and  to  those  who  took  the  negatives  and 
made  the  prints.” 

Protagoras. — “ ‘ Brown,’  you  know  as  well  as  I do  that  I 
have  no  such  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  that  I invite  you  to 
make  no  such  indelicate  allusions.  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure.” 

Brown. — “ Well,  I can't  help  it  if  you  fellows  will  do  it ; 
don't  blame  me.  Do  you  not  read  your  Daily  Telegraph ?” 

Protagoras. — “ I won’t  be  put  down  by  your  sarcasm.  I 
assert,  fearless  of  denial,  that  photography  has  permeated 
every  branch  of  society  ; that  it  lias  interwoven  itself  with 
almost  all  our  wants  and  our  pleasures  ; and  that,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  heavens 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  uuder  the  earth,  that 
photography  has  not  profitably  been  associated  with.  Art, 
science,  literature — are  all  assisted  by  its  invaluable  aid.  It 
has  become  a part  and  parcel  of  modern  existence,  like 
railways,  steam  engines,  printing  presses,  and  telegraphy. 
It  has  created  a new  industry  and  a new  literature;  it  is 
contributing  to  science,  and  illustrating  and  assisting  art. 
Wherever  civilized  man  is  found,  there  also  are  the  works  of 
the  camera.  The  grand  old  piles  of  architecture  are  per- 
petuated by  it,  and  the  most  modern  works  are  made  known 
by  its  influence.  It  records,  in  its  own  unparalleled  manner, 
the  wondrous  works  of  nature.  It  aspires  to  the  sun,  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  wonderful  changes  going  on  during  the 
recent  remarkable  eclipses.  It  soars  even  to  the  very  stars, 
and  helps  to  show  their  singular  nature.  It — 

Brown. — “ Excuse  me,  but  you  needn’t  go  on  any  more 
in  that  line.  I heard  the  whole  story  told  the  other  night 
a good  deal  better  than  you  can  do  it.  I was  going  down 
the  Great  Northern  Road,  and  I saw  announced  a lecture  on 
photography  at  a school  room.  I went  in,  and  heard  such 
a glowing  account.  You  would  think  the  millennium  had 
arrived,  and  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  all  through 
the  wonders  of  photography.  The  parson  of  the  parish  was 
there  with  his  wife  and  thirteen  children.  There  was  the 
curate  also,  and  about  fifteen  parish  pensioners,  and  myself. 
They  began  with  a prayer,  and  ended  with  the  doxology. 
It  was  the  first  photographic  lecture  I ever  attended,  and  I 
shall  take  jolly  good  care  it  is  the  last.  After  enduring  all 
that,  you  cannot  expect  I am  going  to  listen  to  a sermon 
from  you.” 

Protagoras. — “This  is  no  sermon,  it  is  only  a fair 
statement  of  the  good  things  the  world  has  gained  by  that 
art  that  you  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  disparage.  It  is 
but  an  attempt — ” 

Brown. — “ Exactly.  Right  you  are.” 

Protagoras. — “ It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  true  service 
rendered  by  the  art,  and  by  those  who  earn  an  honourable 
existence  by  its  practice,  in  answer  to  your  savage  and  depre- 
ciatory remarks.  You  have  selected  isolated  cases,  which  all 
honourable  minded  men  deplore,  as  if  they  were  fair 
examples  of  the  practice  of  the  art.  You  have  picked  out 
the  weakest  instances  you  could  find  to  vent  your  ill-natured 
spleen  upon,  while  you  have  ignored  the  honourable  prac- 
tice as  if  it  did  not  exist.  You  have  poured  out  the  phials 
of  your  wrath  upon  that  you  ought  to  have  looked  kindly 
on  and  given  your  indulgence  to.  You  have  vented 
your  ill-natured  venom  on — ” 

Brown. — “ I never  knew,  1 Protagoras,’  you  were  such  a 
master  of  the  vulgar  tongue  before.” 

Protagoras. — “ Oh,  I can  speak  out  when  I like.  I told 
you  you  should  have  it.  I haven’t  half  done  yet ; I mean 
to  tell  you — ” 

Brown. — “ Beg  pardon,  but  I mean  to  tell  you  that  I have 
an  appointment  to  meet  three  or  four  fellows  to-night.  I 
see  you  are  good  for  the  next  hour  and  a half  at  least,  and 
I really  cannot  wait.  You  can  go  on  all  the  same;  never 
mind  my  not  being  here  ; it  won’t  make  any  difference. 
I am  going  to  make  arrangements  for  a trip  to  Switzerland. 
By-the-by,  will  you  join  us?  I know  they’ll  let  you  come  in 
with  us  if  I speak  a good  word  for  you,  although  you  are  a 


photographer,  provided  you  don’t  bring  any  of  your  traps 
with  you.  Will  you  come  ? ” 

Protagoras. — “ No,  I won’t.  I am  angry.” 

Brown. — “ Very  sorry.  Never  mind,  old  fellow  ; I'll  come 
and  see  you  when  I return.  Sha’n’t  be  away  more  than  a 
week  or  two.  Pitch  into  me  when  I’m  gone,  and  get  it  all 
over  before  I come  back.  Good  bye  ! ” 

Protagoras. — “*  Brown,’  you’re  a brute.” 


QUININE  AS  A NON-ACT1NIC  MEDIUM. 

BV  JOHX  SPILLER,  F.C.S. 

In  the  text  of  a paper  on  “ Some  Phenomena  of  Decomposi- 
tion produced  by  Light,”  recently  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  by  Professor  Morren,  and  reproduced  in  another 
column  of  this  Journal,  occars  a recommendation  to  em- 
ploy a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  a kind  of 
cell  or  trough  constructed  with  parallel  sides  of  glass  plates 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  about  one- 
filth  of  an  inch,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  active 
chemical  rays  from  light  entering  the  windows  of  the 
photographic  laboratory.  This  suggestion,  had  it  been 
practicable,  would  have  furnished  a means  of  developing 
collodion  negatives  under  very  favourable  circumstances  for 
examining  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  at  once  given 
the  manipulator  all  the  advantages  of  illumination  by 
white  light  while  engaged  in  further  intensifying  the  first 
thin  image  upon  the  plate. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  to  note  the  continual 
reiteration  of  this  scientific  error,  which  crops  up  periodi- 
cally in  the  photographic  journals,  and  only  six  months 
since  was  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  one  of  our  correspondents.  Three  years  ago  a similar 
proposal  originated  with  II*  Obernetter,  and  a notice  of 
the  circumstance  appeared  in  this  journal  at  the  time, 
under  the  attractive  heading  of  “ Suppression  of  Yellow 
Light  in  Photographic  Rooms.”  The  mode  of  applying 
the  quinine  sale  in  that  instance  consisted  in  mixing  it 
with  a little  gum  or  dextrine,  and  painting  it  over  white 
paper,  which  was  then  dried  and  laid  against  the  panes  of 
an  ordinary  glazed  window.  This  scheme  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  atelier  of  M.  Albert;  and  it  would  be 
instructive  to  know  whether  its  use  is  still  continued.  The 
assertions  to  which  reference  is  now  made  arc  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  Mr  Crookes’s  published  researches, 
that  we  can  only  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  admitting 
the  possibility  of  conducting  some  of  the  rougher  opera- 
tions in  photography,  such  as  the  sensitizing  of  paper  and 
tissues  for  printing,  in  the  presence  of  a subdued  and 
diffused  white  light,  and  that  these  operations  are  alone 
contemplated  by  those  offering  the  suggestion.  We  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  very  in- 
structive series  of  spectrum-photographs  shown  by  Mr. 
Crookes  at  the  Society’s  first  public  Exhibition  in  1854, 
and  described  somewhat  earlier  in  this  Journal*  In  order 
that  we  may  the  better  convey  the  purport  of  Mr.  Crookes’s 
observations,  we  give  here  the  description  appended  to  the 
two  photographs  of  the  series  which  specifically  bear  upon 
the  question  before  us:  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
rays  which  affected  the  iodized  and  bromo- iodized  plates 
had  passed  through  a strong  solution  of  quinine  contained 
in  a glass  cell  measuring  one  inch  across — circumstances 
which  seem  far  more  severe  to  the  experiment  than  the  com- 
paratively inadequate  means  employed  by  MM.  Obernetter 
and  Morren  in  their  attempts  to  intercept  all  the  chemically 
active  rays. 

Quoting  from  the  official  catalogue  of  1854,  the  descrip- 
tion stands  thus  : — 

“ Figs.  4 and  5.  Photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum 
after  having  submitted  it  to  the  absorbing  action  of 
sulphate  of  quinine.  The  only  rays  which  this  substance 
allows  to  pass  are  those  below  the  violet,  limiting  the 

* Vide  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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photographic  action  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver  (fig.  4) 
to  a narrow  band  around  the  line  G,  about  the  centre  of 
the  indigo,  and,  in  the  case  of  bromide  of  silver  (lig.  5),  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  green,  the  blue,  and  indigo 
rays.” 

Thus,  then,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a considerable 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  passing  rays;  so  that  for 
some  applications,  as  in  the  windows  of  the  printing  de- 
partment, it  may  be  possible  to  rely  upon  the  imperfect 
adiactinic  character  of  the  quinine  medium,  or  employ,  in 
conjunction  with  the  organic  salt,  a comparatively  pale 
yellow  window  curtain — but  that  for  all  the  delicate  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  production  of  collodion  negatives 
the  employment  of  a quinine  cell  as  suggested  (but  appa- 
rently not  tried)  by  Professor  Morren  would  be  altogether 
inadequate.  The  publication  of  the  paper  by  the  French 
Acadriny  does  not  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  experimental  verification  on  the  part  of  those 
acting  on  the  Commission;  and  it  is  now  imperative  that 
further  evidence  should  be  collected  before  the  statements 
of  M.  Morren  can  be  received,  or  steps  taken  with  a view  to 
the  general  adoption  of  this  method  of  illuminating  photo- 
graphic laboratories.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
liquid  medium  thus  employed  in  our  windows  will  have  to 
be  protected  from  frost  in  cold  weather,  and  must  be  as 
carefully  guarded  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  dipping  bath. 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  quinine  in  photo- 
graphy, it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sulphate  was  used 
seven  years  ago  in  preference  to  tannin  as  a preservative 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Barber,  who  communicated  his  experi- 
ments to  the  North  London  Society.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  author  recognized  any  specific  optical  advantages 
in  the  use  of  this  salt;  but  the  fact  of  his  obtaining  pic- 
tures proved  that  some  of  the  actinic  rays  were  allowed  to 
pass. — Photographic  Journal. 
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A PHOTO-LITHOGRATHIC  PRINTING  PROCESS. 


BY  W.  II.  FISCHER. 


The  following  invention  was  only  provisionally  specified. 
Its  aim,  from  the  brief  description,  seems  to  have  been  a 
method  of  printing  analogous  to  that  of  Tessie  du  Motay 
and  Herr  Albert : — 

I dissolve  gelatine  and  gum  arabic  in  the  proportions  of  about 
thirty  grains  of  gelatine  and  ten  grains  of  gum  arabic  in  one 
ounce  of  water,  and  add  thereto  about  five  grains  of  lump  sugar. 
After  filtering,  I add  ono  drachm  of  a saturated  solution  of  bi- 
chrome of  potass  or  bichrome  of  ammonia.  The  mixture  is 
then  ready  to  pour  on  the  glass,  slate,  or  metal  which  is  to 
form  the  positive  picture.  After  drying,  the  plate  so  prepared 
is  placed  under  the  negative  so  that  the  film  side  of  the  nega- 
tive shall  be  in  contact  with  the  gelatine  film.  After  a proper 
exposure,  the  picture  on  glass,  slate,  or  metal,  is  ready  for  the 
printer,  and  is  printed  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  press,  in  the 
usual  way  employed  by  lithographic  printers,  and  with  their 
usual  inks. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  J.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Some  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  -Johnson  into 
carbon  printing  have  already  been  explained  in  detail  to 
our  readers.  His  complete  specification  contains  additional 
particulars  and  much  matter  which  will  afford  valuable  sug- 
gestion to  the  intelligent  photographer,  to  whom  we  com- 
mend a careful  study  of  the  various  plans  proposed.  He 
says : — 

My  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tions by  which  photographic  pictures  in  carbon  or  other  pig- 
ments are  obtained.  These  operations  are  usually  as  follow  : — 
1.  The  mixing  of  tho  pigment  with  gelatine  or  its  analogue, 


and  with  sugar  or  its  analogue,  and  with  a bichromate  to  render 
tho  compound  sensitive  to  light,  by  the  action  of  which  it  be- 
comes insoluble  in  warm  water. 

2.  The  spreading  of  tho  gelatine  upon  paper  or  other  “ sup- 
port ” to  form  a “ tissue.” 

3.  Tho  mounting  of  the  tissue,  after  it  has  boon  exposed  to 
light,  upon  paper  or  other  “ support,”  for  tho  purpose  of  deve- 
lopment ; that  is,  for  the  removal,  by  washing,  of  the  gelatine 
which  remains  unacted  upon  by  light,  leaving  that  which  has 
been  acted  upon  and  rendered  insoluble  to  constitute  the  picture. 

If  the  picture  bo  retained  upon  tho  paper  or  other  support  upon 
which  it  has  been  developed.it  is  called  a permanent  "sup- 
port,” and  the  images  of  the  picture  are  then  reversed.  In  this 
case  it  has  been  usual  to  employ  albumen,  coagulated  by  alcohol 
or  by  heat,  and  gelatine,  rendered  partially  insoluble  by  tho 
alums  as  the  cementing  material. 

4.  To  avoid  the  objection  of  obtaining  reversed  pictures,  it 
has  been  usual  to  mount  the  picture  upon  a “ temporary  sup- 
port,” in  which  case  paper  is  prepared  with  an  adhesive  coating 
of  india-rubber  or  other  substance  soluble  in  benzole,  and  the 
face  of  tbe  gelatinous  tissue,  after  exposure  to  light,  is  also 
coated  with  a solution  of  the  same  substances,  and,  when  dry, 
llioy  are  brought  together  under  heavy  pressure  to  effect  adhe- 
sion. The  mounted  tissue  is  then  developed,  the  resulting  re- 
versed picture  being  supported  upon  the  india-rubber  paper. 
The  picture  thus  obtained  is  then  "mounted”  upon  or  cemented 
to  paper  by  means  of  gelatine,  or  gelatine  rendered  partially 
insoluble  by  tbe  alums.  When  dry,  the  india-rubber  paper  is 
moistened  at  tho  back  with  bonzolo  and  may  be  then  torn 
from  the  face  of  tho  print,  which  is  left  upon  tho  permanent 
gelatine  support,  the  images  of  the  picture  being  thus  brought 
into  their  correct  or  non-reversed  position. 

1.  Now  my  first  improvement  consists  of  a new  mode  of 
treating  the  pigment  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  these  pic- 
tures, and  which  is  required  for  this  purpose  to  be  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division,  and  has  hitherto  only  been  success- 
fully used  in  a moist  condition,  fresh  from  tho  mill  or  grinder. 
If  kept  for  some  time  after  grinding,  aggregation  takes  placo 
among  the  particles  of  tho  pigment,  and  the  results  are  then  no 
longer  of  tho  samo  degree  of  perfection.  A moist  pigment, 
unless  specially  treated,  is  also  of  unequal  density,  and  cannot 
bo  used  conveniently  to  obtain  definite  shades  of  colour,  equal 
portions  of  such  pigment  giving  unequal  depth  of  colour.  I 
obviate  this  incouvenience  by  mixing  thoroughly,  by  mechanical 
means,  the  finely  ground  pigments  - black,  red,  or  other  colours 
— with  gelatine  and  sugar ; these  being  in  much  smaller  pro- 
portion than  that  which  is  required  for  the  production  of  the 
sensitive  compound,  say  four  parts  of  tho  gelatine  and  two  of 
sugar  to  one  part  of  the  dry  colour;  but  these  proportions  may 
bo  greatly  varied  ; and  I pour  the  mixture  upon  a slab  or  surface 
where  it  is  allowed  to  set  and  dry.  The  sheet  of  prepared  pig- 
ments is  then  cut  up  into  leaves  or  cakes.  I prepare,  in  the 
same  manner,  transparent  or  colourless  sheets  or  cakes  of  the 
gelatine,  or  similar  substance,  mixed  with  its  proper  quantity 
of  sugar  or  light  material,  anil  I form  the  tissue  ot  variable 
tint  by  dissolving  variable  quantities  of  these — that  is,  of  the 
prepared  gelat:nized  pigment  and  of  the  transparent  or  colour- 
less compound — and  spreading  the  tissue  compound  so  prepared 
upon  paper,  as  is  well  understood,  the  result  being  definite,  and 
tho  pigment  being  in  its  most  perfect  state  of  division ; arid  by 
pigment  I mean  not  only  those  pigments  used  in  oil  or  water- 
colour painting,  but  those  used  for  painting  upon  glass,  enamel, 
and  ceramic  surfaces.  In  addition  to  the  pigments  just  referred 
to,  I also  use  dyes  and  other  colouring  matters,  soluble  and  in- 
soluble. I mix  these  also  with  gelatine  and  sugar,  or  their 
analogues,  and  dry  them  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  colour  to  the 
tissue  compound. 

2.  My  second  improvement  consists  in  a new  method  of 
making  tissue  in  continuous  lengths,  and  of  modes  of  using  tho 
gelatine  compound  without  tho  necessity  of  forming  the  ordin- 
ary tissue.  I manufacture  tissue  in  long  or  short  lengths  by 
roiling  tho  paper  as  it  leaves  the  mill  upon  a roller  in  a con- 
tinuous sheet,  and  bringing  it  from  such  roller  in  contact  with 
tho  surface  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  solution  by  means  of  an 
endless  band  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  stretched  upon  rollers, 
which  band  may  conveniently  rest  upon  the  roller  carrying  the 
paper.  When  the  endless  band  is  set  in  motion  it  draws  off 
the  paper  from  the  rollers  without  any  tension  upon  the  paper 
itself,  and  thus  ndmits  of  indefinite  lengths  being  made  con- 
tinuously inslend  of  operating  intermittently  with  single  sheets 
or  sheets  of  definite  length  made  into  endless  bands,  as  lias 
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heretofore  been  done  ; the  length  of  which  sheets  is  greatly 
limited  by  the  small  amount  of  tension  which  the  paper  when 
wet  will  bear.  Instead  of  the  ondless  band  of  canvas  stretched 
upon  rollers,  a simple  roller  of  wood  or  other  material  may  bo 
used.  This  is  driven  by  hand  or  power  while  the  long  roll  of 
paper  rests  upon  it,  the  paper  being  thus  unwound  bv  the  fric- 
tion of  the  driven  roller,  instead  of  by  the  endless  cloth,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  principle  being  the  same ; that  is,  the  paper 
is  delivered  to  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
tissue  compound  in  solution  without  any  tension  or  strain  upon 
the  paper  itself.  Or  I avoid  the  necessity  of  forming  the  ordin- 
ary gelatinous  tissue  with  its  support,  of  porous  paper  by  pro- 
ceeding as  follows : — I spread  the  gelatine  compound  upon  a 
layer  or  film  of  wax.  paraffin,  or  similar  substance  supported 
upon  a plato  of  metal,  japanned  panel,  oiled  cloth,  varnished 
paper,  or  other  impermeable  substance,  and  l expose  this  under 
a negative  and  attach  thoexpised  face  to  another  surface.  I 
then  warm  the  metal  panel  or  other  impermeable  substance  to 
soften  the  wax  or  its  analogue.  The  metal  panel  or  other 
impermeable  substance  may  then  be  removed,  leaving  the 
gelatine  layer  attached  to  the  support  to  which  it  has  been 
cemented,  and  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 
If  the  fatty  matter  employed  to  form  the  film  bo  fusible  at 
the  temperature  required  for  developing  the  picture,  the 
support  upon  which  the  gelatine  layer  has  been  formed  sepa- 
rates without  any  further  application  of  heat,  leaving  that  lavor 
fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water.  Or  I spread  the  gela- 
tine compound  upon  a layer  or  film  of  wax  or  similar  material 
(which  in  this  caso  must  be  infusible  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  picture  is  developed)  spread  upon  a transparent 
support  of  glass,  and  when  dry  I print  through  the  glass  by 
means  of  the  camera,  or  by  parallel  rays,  or  by  rays  proceeding 
from  a luminous  point,  and  I develop  the  picture  upon  the 
glass  as  a temporary  support.  Or  I place  the  layer  or  film  of 
wax  or  similar  substance  upon  the  negative  itself,  and  after 
exposure  I dovelop  it  upon  the  negative,  and  transfer  to  a 
permanent  support  in  the  usual  way.  And  here  I would  have 
it  understood  that  I do  not  claim  this  mode  of  operating  with 
the  sensitive  compound  upon  the  negative  or  glass  support, 
except  so  far  as  legards  the  intervening  film  of  wax,  which 
enables  me  to  transfer  the  developed  picture  from  the  negative 
or  other  temporary  glass  support  to  its  final  support  of  paper 
or  other  material. 

3.  My  third  improvement  consists  of  the  substitution  of 
resinous  and  other  substances  which  may  bo  rendered  soluble 
in  water,  but  which  become  insoluble  when  dry,  tor  cementing 
the  pigment  picture  to  its  permanent  support  in  place  of  the 
sabstances  hitherto  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  albumen  or 
gelatine  rendered  only  partially  insoluble.  The  substances  I 
prefer  are  colophony  or  pine  resin,  shell  lac,  or  their  analogues, 
dissolved  in  water,  to  which  caustic,  ammonia,  or  other  sub- 
stance having  the  like  solvent  property  has  been  added.  The 
new  cements  may  be  used  either  spread  upon  paper  and  brought 
in  contact  with  the  wetted  tissue,  or  the  paper  arid  tissue  may 
be  moistened  with  water  and  then  brought  together  in  a solution 
of  the  cement,  so  ns  to  expel  air-bubbles  and  bring  the  two 
surfaces  into  contact  with  a thin  layer  of  the  cement  between 
them,  as  described  by  Swan  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography, 
1PC8,  in  respect  to  a compound  of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum. 
When  dry  the  adhesion  is  complete,  and  the  mounted  tissue 
may  be  developed  as  usual.  I have  assumed  paper  to  be  the 
permanent  support,  but  other  surfaces  may  be  so  employod,  as 
glass,  porcelain,  or  prepared  canvas.  And  when  glass  is  used 
as  the  permanent  support  it  is  obvious  that  the  pictures  are  not 
reversed  when  seen  through  the  glass  either  as  transparencies 
or  with  a white  backing  bellied  them. 

4.  My  fourth  improvement  consists  of  a new  mode  of  ob- 
taining photographic  images  in  pigmented  gelatine  or  its 
anologuo  upon  plates  of  metal,  glass,  or  other  substance  im- 
permeable to  water,  which  plates  may  be  used  either  as  per- 
manent or  temporary  supports,  dispensing  in  the  latter  case 
with  the  india-rubber  paper  heretofore  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  improvemeut  is  based  upon  the  observation  that  if  the 
support  be  impermeable  to  water  and  the  tissue  bo  well  ex- 
posed, no  cementing  material  is  necessary  to  effect  the  adhesion 
necessary  for  mounting  the  tissue  upon  its  support,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air  between  the  moist- 
ened surface  of  the  tissue  impressed  by  light  and  the  imper- 
meable surface  to  receive  the  picture  as  its  support.  I effect 
this  by  wetting  the  tissue  and  laying  it  upon  the  metal  or  other 
surface,  and  sponging  or  rubbing  the  back  of  the  printed  tissue, 


so  as  to  drive  out  air  with  the  superfluous  moisture,  as  in 
mounting  a print  upon  card.  To  effect  perfect  and  permanent 
adhesion,  the  surface  of  the  glass  or  metal  forming  the  supports 
must  be  chemically  clean,  particularly  when  such  surfaco  is 
polished.  To  avoid  tho  necessity  of  thus  cleaning  the  surface 
I occasionally  cover  tho  surface  with  a very  thin  layer  of  plain 
collodion,  using  for  this  purpose  a collodion  containing  about 
one  nr  two  grains  of  cotton  to  the  ounce  of  ether  and  alcohol 
forming  the  solvent.  When  the  collodion  is  set,  but  not  dry, 
I plunge  it  into  water  to  wash  oft  the  solvents  until  the  greasy 
appearance  has  ceased.  I then  lay  upon  the  plate  thus  pre- 
pared the  wetted  tissue.  When  the  picture  is  completed  it 
adheres  to  the  glass  with  great  tenacity  by  surface  adhesion 
only,  even  if  such  glass  had  had  a slightly  greasy  or  otherwise 
impure  surface.  Pictures  thus  mounted  upon  glass  or  metal  as 
their  permanent  support  may  not  only  be  used  as  pleasing  pic- 
tures, but  can  bo  employed  in  various  processes  as  a model  or 
pattern  to  obtain  casts  or  impressions,  either  by  means  of 
pressure,  by  tbo  electrotype  process,  or  by  casting.  The  har- 
dened gelatine  picture,  either  negative  or  positive,  or  a plate  of 
zinc,  copper,  or  steel,  may  be  also  used  as  a resist,  which 
enables  us  to  etch  tho  plate,  or  to  gild  it  for  the  purpose  of 
etching  it  subsequently,  with  tho  object  of  producing  a plato  in 
intaglio  or  relief,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  therefrom.  When 
the  plates  of  metal,  glass,  or  other  impermeable  substance  are 
used  as  temporary  supports,  such  plates  must  have  received 
some  slight  smear  or  coating  of  wax  or  other  fatty  body  to  pre- 
vent the  absolute  adhesion  of  the  picture  film.  Instead  of  wax 
alone  I find  equal  parts  of  wax  and  yellow  resin  dissolved  in 
turpentine  to  give  tho  best  smearing  compound.  This  is  rubbed 
over  the  plate,  and  immediately  rubbed  oft'  again  with  a piece 
of  clean  flannel,  leaving  only  a very  thin  coating.  When 
polished  glass  plates  are  used  as  the  support  instead  of  the  wax 
and  resin,  I prefer  to  use  a coating  of  the  thin  collodion  already 
described  to  prevent  the  adhesion,  but  in  this  case  the  collodion 
coating  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  immersion  in  wafer. 
The  film  so  formed  then  readily  leaves  the  glass  attached  to 
tho  print,  which  retains  the  polish  of  the  temporary  support. 
Plates  thus  prepared  allow  of  pigment  gelatine  images  being 
formed  on  their  surface,  not  only  by  development  in  the  way 
described,  but  indirectly  by  employing  the  image  formed  by 
development  as  a model  or  pattern  for  obtaining  a mould  from 
which  other  and  similar  gelatine  images  are  obtained  by  cast- 
ing, and  images  thus  formed  may  equally  be  transferred  to 
paper  in  the  way  described.  The  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
support  will  determine  the  resulting  surface  of  tho  gelatine 
images.  A polished  surface  will  give  a polished  surface  to  tho 
print.  If  a mat  or  grain  surface  bo  required,  the  support  must 
be  grained  or  tooled  to  give  that  surface.  The  gelatine  image 
may  be  transferred  to  paper  while  in  the  wet  state  by  bringing 
into  contact  with  it  a piece  of  paper  coated  with  gelatine  or 
other  analogous  substance,  or,  which  is  preferable,  the  image 
may  be  allowed  to  dry  unon  its  support,  and  the  prepared  paper 
soaked  in  water  may  be  laid  upon  it,  air  being  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Or  the  resinous  cements  already  referred  to  in  my 
third  improvement  may  be  used,  giving  to  the  dried  image 
coating  of  the  shellac  solution  and  to  the  paper  a similar 
coating,  and  then  bringing  the  two  wet  surfaces  together.  I 
also  transfer  the  print  from  its  temporary  support  to  a sheet  of 
imitation  ivory,  as  in  the  so-called  eburneum  process,  or  to  a 
sheet  of  imitation  porcelain  or  marble  formed  of  plaster  or  other 
plastic  substance.  When  the  print  is  required  to  be  mounted 
upon  a fabric  I take  line  muslin  Or  other  porous  fabtic,  and 
after  wetting  it  I lay  it  over  the  print  upon  its  temporary 
support,  and  I spread  over  tho  muslin  or  fabric  any  of  tho 
before-mentioned  cemonts  mixed  with  whiting  or  other  pig- 
ment. This  compound  penetrates  to  the  surfaco  of  tho  print, 
thoroughly  expelling  air,  and  when  dry  perfect  contact  is 
effected.  The  muslin  or  fabric  can  then  be  lined  with  canvas, 
as  is  well  understood.  If  tho  picture  bo  very  large  and  bo 
formed  of  several  negatives  I mount  the  several  parts  upon 
paper  or  other  flexible  support,  either  coated  with  india-rubber 
as  already  practised,  or,  as  above  described,  I cut  out  the 
several  parts,  wet  them,  and  lay  them  down  well  matched  upon 
a drawing-board,  and  I then  proceed  to  mount  them  upon,  or 
rather  under,  the  muslin  or  tabrio  as  already  said. 

I claim  as  my  invention  under  ibis  fourth  head  of  my 
improvements  : — 

First.  The  formation  of  the  mounting  of  the  gelatine  image 
o rmed  as  described  upon  a sheet  of  glass,  metal,  or  other  im- 
ferraeable  surface  serving  as  the  permanent  support,  without 
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the  intervention  of  any  cementing  material  to  be  used  as 
pictures  or  as  models,  moulds  for  producing  engraved  plates  or 
otherwise. 

Second.  The  mode  of  transferring  images  of  gelatine 
mounted  upon  the  surface  of  plates  of  glass  or  metal  from  such 
surface  (serving  as  a temporary  support)  to  the  surface  of  paper 
or  the  like  material  by  means  of  an  intervening  film  of  wax  or 
other  substance  having  the  like  properties. 

5.  My  fifth  improvement  consists  in  another  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  picture,  in  one  or  many  parts,  from  its  temporary  to 
its  permanent  support  for  the  purpose  of  being  painted  upon  in 
oil  oi  being  varnished.  I mount  the  picture,  in  this  case,  upon 
paper  rendered  transparent  by  wax,  paraffine,  or  any  fatty 
matters  not  fusiblo  at  the  temperature  used  for  developing  the 
gelatine  pigment  prints.  When  the  developed  print  is  quite 
dry  I varnish  the  surface  of  the  permanent  support  which  is  to 
receive  it — such  as  wood,  panel,  or  oil  canvas.  I varnish  also 
the  face  of  the  picture,  and  if  of  several  parts  1 carefully  match 
these.  The  two  varnished  surfaces,  when  nearly  dry,  aro  then 
rubbed  down  together ; and  when  in  perfect  contact  the  back 
of  the  waxed  paper  is  warmed,  and  then  leaves  the  pigment 
film  perfectly  attached  to  the  panel  or  canvas.  Before  the 
picture  is  transferred  it  may  be  tinted  or  painted;  and  if 
painted  with  opaque  colour  it  maybe  laid  over  another  picture 
without  the  latter  being  seen.  Thus  I form  composition  pic- 
tures by  laying  down  a landscape  background,  for  example, 
upon  the  canvas,  a. id  upon  it  I place  figures  trimmed  to  their 
contours,  and  which  have  received  a coating  of  white  or 
coloured  opaque  varnish  at  the  back.  These  then  show  as  per- 
fect forms  without  the  landscape  or  other  background  inter- 
fering; and  as  the  gelatine  film  is  extremely  thin,  the  super- 
position is  not  visible. 


REMARKS  UPON  REMOVING  VARNTSII  AND 
RETO  UCIIING  N EG  AT  1 Y ES. 

BV  F.  STOBZE.* 

It  is  not,  unfrcquently  the  case  that  it  becomes  expedient  to 
remove  the  varnish  from  a finished  negative:  either  the 
image  is  too  soft,  or  too  vigorous,  or  the  varnish  has 
absorbed  a certain  amount  of  silver.  In  all  these  cases  the 
method  generally  adopted  is  to  remove  the  varnish  by  means 
of  alcohol ; this  is,  however,  a time-taking  operation,  and, 
moreover,  a very  uncertain  one,  for  the  majority  of  varnishes 
(whose  principal  ingredient  is  bleached  shellac)  withstand 
even  absolute  alcohol  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  so  that  it  is 
never  practicable  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  negative  sub- 
sequently. For  this  reason  I have  discarded  the  employ- 
ment of  pure  alcohol,  and  have  adopted,  iustead,  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  procedure:  — 

A solution  is  prepared  of  one  part  caustic  potash  in  ten 
parts  of  water,  and  to  this  is  added  ten  parts  of  alcohol. 
This  liquid  may  be  kept  ready  for  use.  A little  of  it  is  put 
into  a glass,  and  poured  on  and  oft  the  negative  until  the 
varnish  ceases  to  flow  in  a rippling  stream.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  employ  a fresh  supply  of  the  solution,  when 
every  trace  of  the  varnish  will  be  removed.  The  plate  is 
subsequently  placed  under  a tap,  and  washed  until  the 
water  runs  smoothly  off ; it  then  finished,  and  may  be 
dried. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  during  the  removal  of 
the  varnish  a gritty  deposit  is  formed.  The  surface  of  the 
plate  may  be  cleansed  of  this  by  passing  lightly  over  the 
film  a large  camci's-hair  brush  during  the  operation  of 
washing.  If  the  manipulations  are  carefully  conducted,  no 
fears  need  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  plate ; 
although  if  the  latter  has  received  a coating  of  gum,  albu- 
men, or  gelatine  previously  to  its  being  varnished,  a greater 
guarantee  is  thereby  afforded. 

If  the  varnish  is  removed  simply  by  reason  of  its  having 
absorbed  silver,  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done  after  the 
plate  has  become  dry  but  to  re-varnish  it.  If,  however,  the 
negative  is  to  be  intensified,  or  rendered  less  dense,  I pro- 
ceed in  the  following  manner  ; — To  bring  about  a reduction 
in  the  opacity  of  the  film,  I pour  over  the  plate,  previously 


to  its  being  washed,  a pretty  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  which  au  equal  volume  of  alcohol  has  been 
added;  and,  as  soon  as  the  film  has  become  sufficiently 
transparent,  wash  it  at  once.  A similar  method  is  adopted 
for  intensifying.  For  this  purpose  I generally  employ 
Selle’s  uranium  intensifier,  to  which  I add  a like  volume  of 
alcohol.  If,  however,  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  is  to  be 
used  for  intensifying,  I wash  the  negative  first,  and  then 
apply  the  liquids  in  the  ordinary  manner  without  any  addi- 
tion of  alcohol. 

In  removing  the  varnish  from  negatives,  all  retouching 
upon  the  film  is,  of  course,  washed  off ; without,  indeed,  the 
plate  lias,  previously  to  its  being  varnished,  been  coated 
with  a thin  layer  of  some  cementing  material  upon  which 
the  retouching  has  taken  place.  As  a suitable  material  for 
this  purpose  I would  recommend  either  one  part  of  gelatine 
dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  or  ten  parts  of  albumen, 
ten  parts  of  water,  and  one  part  of  caustic  ammonia. 

The  compound  last  mentioned  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  for  the  most  delicate  pencil  retouching  is 
possible  on  a negative  coated  with  it.  This  preparation  is 
also  suitable  for  manipulation  with  a brush,  and  possesses  the 
great  advantage  that  after  varnishing  the  retouching  does 
not  appear  darker  than  before.  At  the  same  time,  I should 
remark,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  but  little  ex- 
perience in  the  matter,  that  all  plates  which  it  is  desired  to 
coat  with  gelatine  or  albumen  before  being  varnished  should 
be  kept  somewhat  soft  and  transparent,  as,  on  the  drying  of 
the  two  preservative  coatings,  the  plate  gains  in  vigour. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  I can  confidently  recommend  to 
all  those  who  print  many  copies  from  their  plates.  The 
retouching  is  shielded  from  injury  by  the  varnish,  and,  if 
the  latter  is  of  good  quality,  the  plate  may  be  even  washed 
with  safety.  If,  again,  as  in  winter  often  happens,  the  var- 
nish absorbs  silver,  the  plate  may  be  unvarnished  without 
risk  of  injuring  the  retouching,  which  has  cost  so  much 
trouble  to  apply. 


MODIFIED  ACETATE  TONING  BATI1. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Ewing  states,  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy, that  the  following  toning  bath  gives  excellent 
results  : — 

Calcio-chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  $ „ 

Pure  water  ...  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Prepared  chalk 5 grains. 

To  Prepare. — In  the  morning  of  the  day  you  require  a new 
toning  bath,  put  the  gold,  the  acetate  of  soda,  the  chalk,  and 
only  one  ounce  of  water  into  a one-ounce  measure,  or  other 
small  glass  dish  ; allow  it  to  stand  six  hours,  with  frequent 
stirring  (this  is  to  allow  the  chalk  to  act  on  the  gold  pro- 
perly, since,  being  insoluble  in  water,  if  it  were  not  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  gold,  and  in  a strong  solution,  it 
would  not  neutralize,  and  bleaching  would  result)  ; at  the 
end  of  the  six  hours,  pour  on  four  ounces  of  boiling  water; 
when  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  used  every  day 
for  a long  period,  adding  only  a small  portion  of  gold, 
neutralized,  as  directed  above,  with  the  chalk.  Some  opera- 
tors prefer  to  mix  cold  water  with  the  bath,  and  put  into  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  (kept  for  the  purpose  only),  and 
bring  quickly  to  the  boiling  point.  The  plan  is  excellent, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  boiling  is  not  long  continued ; 
a quarter  of  a minute  of  boiling  is  quite  sufficient ; be  cate- 
ful  not  to  over-heat  it.  The  secret  of  success,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  keep  the  gold  solution  nearly  at  its  full  strength  till 
'■  fully  neutralized  with  the  chalk  ; not  to  boil  too  much,  and 
yet  to  be  sure  that  it  has  been  heated  to  the  boiling  point ; 
and,  last,  never  to  use  the  bath  till  it  has  stood  long  enough 
to  become  clear,  free  from  yellowness.  Lest  I should  still 
be  misunderstood,  I may  state  that  prepared  chalk  is  just 
carbonate  of  lime,  but,  unlike  carbonate  of  soda,  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  consequently,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  it 
I in  contact  with  the  gold  if  spread  through  a large  quantity 
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of  water;  hence  the  need  of  steeping,  if  I may  so  call  it, 
the  chalk  in  the  strong  gold  solution,  to  enable  it  to  neutral- 
ize it. 

About  the  yellowness  of  a toning  bath  : you  will  have  ob- 
served that  a newly  mixed  toning  bath  is  always  more  or  less 
yellow  from  the  gold  solution.  Remember,  it  is  never  ready 
to  tone  till  the  yellowness  has  disappeared.  Mealiness  in 
the  prints  is  caused  principally  by  not  allowing  the  chalk 
to  act  on  the  gold  long  enough;  remedy,  a few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

We  have  been  asked  frequently  about  blisters  lately. 
Double  albumen  paper  blisters  more  readily  than  common 
albumen  paper,  since  the  outer  film  of  albumen  is  not  difficult 
to  peel  from  the  under  one.  Briefly  let  us  recapitulate  the 
best  remedies  we  know  of.  A pure  silver  bath,  of  moderate 
strength,  plenty  of  alcohol  in  the  silver  bath.  When  putting 
into  the  first  washing  water,  before  toning,  place  carefully, 
face  down,  on  the  top  of  the  water  for  a few  minutes,  to 
allow  the  water  to  soak  in  from  the  face,  and  the  air  fly  out 
of  the  back  of  the  paper  ; then,  when  sunk  in  the  water,  there 
is  less  danger  of  the  film  being  pushed  off  by  the  escaping 
air.  Again,  when  taking  out  of  the  liyposulphate  of  soda 
solution,  put  them  into  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  that 
will  cover  them  ; even  pour  a small  quantity  of  hypo  over 
with  them,  or  simply  gradually  dilute  the  hypo  bath  for  a 
few  minutes,  moving  the  prints  all  the  time  till  the  solution 
is  very  weak  ; allow  to  lie  for  five  minutes,  pour  off,  and  wash 
ar  usual. 

Caution. — Never  use  your  silvering  dish  for  anything  but 
holding  silver ; use  your  toning  bath  dish  for  toning  bath 
only  ; use  the  first  washing  dish  only  for  washing  before 
toning,  and  the  fixing  bath  only  for  hypo ; never  use  the 
last  washing  bath  for  anything  before  its  time.  The  least 
trace  of  hypo  in  any  dish  prior  to  fixing  will  ruin  all  your 
work,  if  not  at  the  moment,  certainly  in  a few  days. 

Stains  after  Fixing. — When  the  prints  are  not  moved 
constantly  in  the  hypo  bath,  two  prints  frequently  stick 
together,  and  bad  fixing  is  the  result ; fading  and  stains 
succeed. 

Freedom  from  fading  stains  can  always  be  attained  by 
moving  the  prints  frequently  in  the  hypo,  and  well  washing 
after  they  are  taken  out. 


®flrrt5£aa&euce. 

SEA  GULLS. 

Sir, — It  was  very  cruel  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Johnson  to  publish 
the  secret  of  our  sea-gull  picture  in  your  last,  particularly 
as  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  we  intended  to  patent  it.  If  he 
had  only  written  to  us  privately,  assuring  us  he  had  found 
us  out,  we  confess  he  would  have  compelled  us,  in  self-defence, 
to  bribe  him  to  silence  by  the  offer  of  a license  under  the 
proposed  patent,  which  would  enable  him  to  paint  in  or 
scratch  out  “gulls  and  other  birds”  in  his  negatives  at 
pleasure.  As  it  is,  he  has  forestalled  us.  We  are  human, 
but  we  freely  forgive  him. 

In  the  exercise  of  what  he  calls  “ that  very  useful  article,” 
common  sense,  Mr.  Johnson  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  gulls  are  “ painted  upon  the  negative,  the  whites 
being  laid  upon  the  film,  the  blacks  scraped  out.”  You, 
Mr.  Editor,  know  us,  and  have  seen  the  picture,  and  we  are 
sure  you  would  not  believe  us  if  we  protested  that  we  pre- 
served our  gravity  when  we  read  Mr.  Johnson’s  account  of 
his  wonderful  discovery.  But — if  we  may  judge  from  his 
hint  that  we  are  keeping  a secret  for  commercial  purposes — 
our  critic  does  not  know  us.  Neither  (if  we  could  believe 
it  possible  a gentleman  could  criticise,  either  favourably  or 
adversely,  a picture  he  has  not  seen)  do  we  believe  he  has 
seen  the  picture  ; or,  as  he  acknowledges  the  possession  of  a 
little  common  sense,  he  would  not  have  been  so  imprudent 
as  to  let  all  the  world  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  tries  to  persuade  the  “ Old  Photographer  ” 
that  he  has  been  “gulled.”  We  do  not  apologize  to  him  ; 


perhaps,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  he  will  not 
think  it  necessary. 

We  have  forgiven  Mr.  Johnson  for  disclosing  our  secret, 
but  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  If  we  have  photo- 
graphed a few  gulls,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
gulls  ourselves;  it  is  uncomfortable  to  feel  that  you  are 
suspected  of  being  an  idiot.  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  he 
may  be  told  that  the  picture  was  taken  by  some  very  rapid 
process,  “ probably  by  the  new  collodion,  fte.,  of  Mr.  Sutton." 
This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ; it  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 
Any  photographer  who  is  endowed,  as  Mr.  Johnson  is,  with 
a little  common  sense,  and  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Sutton’s  ‘‘inventions,”  although  they  include,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to  have  us  believe,  everything 
ever  invented  or  to  be  invented  in  photography,  will  scarcely 
venture  to  waste  time  and  money  on  his  new  craze,  notwith- 
standing the  energy  with  which,  as  usual,  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  puff  it  into  notice.  But  “ the  grandest  discovery 
ever  made  in  photography  ” may  be  made  once  too  often. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sutton's  inventions  is,  that 
they  go  up  like  a rocket,  and  come  down  like  the  stick. 

Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  September  27th,  1869. 

PHOTO-RELIEF  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  article  in  your  last  under  the  head  of 
Woodbury’s  photo-relief  process,  you  quote  some  remarks  of 
Dr.  Vogel’s  on  the  difficulty  of  mounting  relic!  prints. 
That  a modification  of  some  of  the  methods  of  mountiug 
silver  prints  is  necessary  I am  well  aware,  as  the  same  is 
necessary  in  all  carbon  proofs  where  gelatine  is  used.  The 
prints,  for  instance,  must  not  be  dipped  in  water  and  then 
left  together  in  a pile,  but  they  may  be  damped  to  any 
reasonable  extent  before  mounting,  if  necessary.  Because 
some  adopt  this  method  in  silver  printing,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  method  should  be  copied,  even  if  it  had  advan- 
tages, which  I think  it  has  not,  as  the  more  the  print  is 
allowed  to  stretch  before  mounting  the  more  will  it  cause 
the  mount  to  cockle.  I have  myself  not  experienced  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  mounting  relief  prints  ; no  more  have 
Messrs.  Goupil,  who  have  mounted  many  hundred  thou- 
sands by  precisely  the  same  method  as  they  do  their  silver 
prints.  Regarding  cost,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  workmen 
get  trained  to  this  work — which  is  entirely  new — that  work 
may  be  done  as  cheap  and  as  rapidly  as  lithography  is  now 
done. — I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Craven  Cottage,  Fulham,  S.W.,  September  '27th,  I860. 

[So  far  as  our  personal  experience  is  concerned,  and  such 
experience  as  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  we  can 
unhesitatingly  confirm  Mr.  Woodbury’s  statement.  In  re- 
lation to  every  process  entirely  new,  experience  is  necessary 
to  satisfactory  development.  The  rapidity  and  certainty 
with  which  the  priuts  are  now  produced,  and  the  great  ex- 
cellence they  possess,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Every 
kind  of  print  requires  its  own  especial  treatment  in  mount- 
ing, and  those  of  Mr.  Woodbury  involve  the  necessity  for  no 
more  care  or  skill  than  is  required  for  mounting  silver  prints. 
The  mode  of  mounting  which  we  should  recommend  for 
such  prints  is  not  a modification  of  the  method  of  mount- 
ing silver  prints,  but  the  method  employed  by  professional 
mounters  for  all  kinds  of  photographs ; namely,  that  in 
which  soaking  and  all  necessity  for  it  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  glue,  which  satisfactorily  prevents  cockling.  As  re- 
gards the  economy  of  the  process,  we  believe  that  the  Wood- 
bury prints  can  now  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  good  litho- 
graphs or  engravings. — Ed.] 


2lalk  in  the  -Stnbia. 

Mr.  Slingsby's  Studio.  -Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  whose 
charming  photographs  are  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
favours  us,  in  response  to  a recent  enquiry,  with  the  following 
details.  He  says; — “On  reading  my  Photo  News,  I see  a 
request  as  to  the  kind  of  studio  I am  working  in.  My  opinion 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

In  about  a month  from  this  date  the  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  will  again  he  held  in  the  Architec- 
tural Gallery,  Conduit  Street.  Tho  “ exhibition  meeting  ” 
projected  little  more  than  two  years  ago  proviug  a greater 
success  than  the  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  anticipated, 
the  admirable  array  ef  pictures  contributed  for  one  evening’s 
display  were  kept  on  exhibition  for  a week,  and  attracted  a 
large  share  of  public  attention.  The  idea  of  an  annual 
exhibition  for  a few  days  then  began  to  shape  itself,  and 
the  experiment,  having  been  successfully  repeated  once,  now 
promises  to  become  a permanent  institution,  with  all  the 
superiority  which  due  preparation  and  better  organization 
can  give  it. 

As  the  invitation  to  exhibit  is  made  to  all  photographers, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  and  no  charges  for 
space,  hanging,  arrangement,  attendance,  &c.,  there  can  be 
no  barrier,  except  the  possible  supineness  of  photographers, 
to  the  contribution  of  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection 
of  pictures.  The  value  of  periodical  exhibitions  of  photo- 
graphs scarcely  needs  now  enforcing.  They  constitute  at 
once  landmarks  of  progress,  and  stimulus  and  aid  to  in- 
creased excellence.  The  photographer  who  has  spent  t welve 
months  most  conscientiously  striving  after  the  best  results 
his  art  can  produce,  here  secs  the  exact  relative  value  of  his 
exertions  ; he  learns,  in  a manner  impossible  without  com- 
parison, the  exact  value  of  his  work  ; and  if  it  come  short 
of  what  lie  ought  to  have  secured,  he  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  points  ot  shortcoming.  As  a simple  question  of  plea- 
surable interest,  few  things  can  afford  the  photographer 
more  satisfaction  than  an  opportunity  of  examining  and 
comparing  the  contributions  of  his  compeers,  and  noting 
individual  development  as  well  as  general  progress ; of 
noting  new  styles  of  work,  or  results  of  new  processes  ; and 
making,  in  fact,  a personal  acquaintance  with  much  that 
the  year’s  photographic  literature  had  excited  his  interest  in. 
We  hope  the  forthcoming  exhibition  will  afford  facilities 
for  all  the  interest  and  all  the  profit  which  a good  exhibi- 
tion ought  to  afford.  To  that  end  we  urge  on  all  our 
readers,  who  have  anything  to  show,  to  contribute  their 
quota  to  this  exhibition.  The  season  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
propitious  for  the  production  of  many  novelties,  but,  never- 
theless, let  each  send  his  best.  There  is  now  nearly  a month 
of  probably  fine  weather,  in  which  to  print  and  finish  pic- 
tures for  the  exhibition,  and  if  the  best  negatives  arc  at 
once  put  in  hand,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  being  ready 
in  good  time  with  the  best  examples  of  the  best  negatives. 


There  is  one  point  we  would  now  enforce  on  intending 
exhibitors  amongst  our  readers.  We  refer  to  the  importance 
of  sending  in  the  contributions  in  good  time.  There  is  a 
double  advantage  in  doing  this:  it  serves  the  conti  ibutors, 
and  it  selves  the  hanging  committee.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  in  hanging  pictures  the  whole  of  the  contribu- 
tions should  be  before  the  hanging  committee  before  they 
commence,  so  that  they  may  secure  something  like  order 
and  design,  making  a fair  symmetrical  display  on  the  walls, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  doing  justice,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  relative  excellence  of  the  pictures.  If  the  plans  are 
deranged  by  the  arrival  of  additional  pictures  after  the 
general  plan  has  been  made,  two  things  happen : the  late 
arrivals  get  the  worst  places,  which  is  only  just ; but  they 
help  to  destroy  the  general  harmony,  and  sometimes  to 
seriously  mar  the  effect  of  many  other  pictures,  which  is 
manifestly  unjust.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  on 
the  last  occasion  contributions  kept  arriving  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  exhibi- 
tion opened,  some  coming  within  an  hour  of  the  time  an- 
nounced for  opening  the  meeting ; disarrangement,  discom- 
fort, and  dissatisfaction  being  the  natural  and  legitimate 
issue  of  such  proceedings. 

As  another  inducement  to  promptitude,  we  may  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a catalogue  being  issued  on  this  occasion. 
The  impromptu  character  of  the  exhibition,  aad  the  brief 
time  during  which  it  has  remained  open,  have  not  justified 
the  Society  on  the  two  last  occasions  to  even  think  of  tho 
printing  of  a catalogue,  and  if  they  had  been  most  desirous, 
the  late  arrival  of  many  specimens  would  have  made  a 
complete  catalogue  impossible.  In  view  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, recorded  by  the  attendant,  that  not  less  than  five 
thousand  persons  visited  the  exhibition  during  the  week  it 
was  open  last  year,  it  appears  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
whether  the  great  additional  interest  of  a catalogue,  and 
the  importance  to  contributors  of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
visitors  due  information  regarding  the  pictures  and  their 
producers,  would  not  j ustify  some  special  effort.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  end  in  view  might  be  secured  at  a very  slight 
cost  and  without  much  extra  labour.  If  all  tho  contribu- 
tions were  sent  in  sufficiently  good  time  to  be  hung  and 
numbered  the  day  before  the  exhibition  opens,  a numbered 
list  of  contributions,  constituting  a catalogue,  might  bo 
printed  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  which,  being  issued  a few 
days  earlier  than  usual,  would  serve  every  purpose  required, 
without  involving  either  additional  cost  or  risk  to  the 
Society. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session — which  is,  of  course, 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition — will,  as  before,  constitute  a 
social  reunion  or  undress  soiree,  where  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  friends  and  the  exhibitors  may  meet  to 
examine  the  pictures  and  enjoy  general  photographic 
conversation. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  STUDIO  AND  OPERATING 
ROOM. 

“ When  found,  make  a note  of  it.”  We  wish  to  commend 
Captain  Cuttle’s  advice  to  the  especial  attention  of  photo- 
graphers. There  is  no  profession  in  which  a habit  of  con- 
stant note-taking  would  prove  more  valuable  and  interest- 
ing ; none  in  which  it  is  more  needed.  So  much  of  success 
depends  upon  precise  conditions,  and  conditions  so  con- 
tinually vary  under  the  influence  of  minute  circumstances, 
that  unless  the  photographer  observes  closely  and  records 
carefully,  cither  in  the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  or,  what 
is  much  better,  in  his  note-book,  he  can  never  acquire  the 
highest  skill  in  the  practice  of  his  beautiful  art. 

Many  photographers  will  feci  disposed  to  answer,  “ Oh, 
I generally  remember  the  final  result  or  conclusion  at  which 
I arrive  in  the  course  of  observation  and  experience,  and  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  note  down  the  detailed  steps  by 
which  I arrive  at  such  conclusions.”  The  answer  is  not  an 
unnatural  one ; but  it  is  scarcely  sound  or  satisfactory. 
Memory  will  fail,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  tax  it  with  unneces- 
sary burdens.  Besides,  experience  remembered  is  useful  only 
to  the  individual,  whilst  experience  recorded  becomes  useful 
to  others : litcra  scripta  manct.  Moreover,  on  the  mere 
score  of  aiding  the  memory,  note-making  is  the  most  valu- 
able exercise ; the  fact  that  has  been  written  down  will  not 
only  be  remembered  better,  but  it  will  be  remembered  more 
accurately  than  that  which  has  never  been  embodied  in 
words  and  written  on  paper.  “ Writing,”  says  Lord  Bacon, 
“ maketh  an  exact  man.”  The  moment  a thing  has  to  be 
written,  the  necessity  is  felt  for  getting  it  in  a definite  form 
in  the  mind.  Very  often,  until  the  necessity  of  writing  is 
felt,  the  conclusion  has  existed  in  the  mind  in  a misty  and 
nebulous  form,  which  would  have  eventually  ceased  to  have  a 
form  at  all,  like  an  undeveloped  latent  image.  Some  photo- 
graphers, we  know,  do  keep  occasional  memoranda;  but 
very  few,  we  apprehend,  make  a systematic  practice  of  doing 
so.  A friend  mentioned  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
ablest  French  operators  he  knew  had  a volume  as  thick  as  a 
Dost  Office  Directory,  consisting  of  most  interesting  and 
curious  observations  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice. What  a store  of  information  might  bo  collected  if 
every  intelligent  photographer  would  keep  a similar  record  ! 

We  should  commend  the  use  of  a classified  and  indexed 
memorandum  book,  rather  than  a mere  diary.  The  daily 
note-book  would  of  course  be  useful,  but  very  difficult  to 
refer  to  efficiently.  To  give  such  a record  value  for  refer- 
ence, headings  should  bo  adopted,  such  as  “ Negative 
Bath,”  “ Collodion,”  “ Developer,”  “ Exposure,”  “ Light- 
ing,” “ Printing  Bath,”  “ Toning  Bath,”  “ Weather ,”  &c. 
Referring  to  “ weather,  ’ we  may  recall  Mr.  Rejlandcr’s  in- 
genious suggestion,  that  photographers  should  keep  a record 
of  the  weather  from  a photographic  point  of  view,  and  that, 
forwarding  their  observations  to  us  monthly,  they  should 
enable  us  to  publish  a tabulated  “ photographic  meteor- 
ology.” If  photographors  once  adopted  tho  habit  of  note- 
making,  this  weather  table,  recording  the  photographic 
characteristics  of  the  weather,  would  become  easy.  We 
should  recommend  that,  in  the  classified  note-book  we  have 
mentioned,  the  photographer  should  not  only  record  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experience,  and,  in  important  cases,  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  results,  but  that  ho  should 
record  the  results  of  his  reading.  How  often  it  occurs  to  tho 
photographer,  in  reading  his  Photographic  News,  or  other 
photographic  work,  that  a suggestion,  or  fact,  or  formula, 
is  mentioned  which  he  is  very  anxious  to  verify  when  oppor- 
tunity shall  occur  ; but  when,  a few  weeks  or  months  after- 
wards, ho  looks  for  it  again,  it  costs  hours  of  sometimes 
fruitless  search.  If  a note  be  made,  under  its  proper 
heading,  of  the  book  and  page  where  the  suggestion  occurs, 
how  much  of  impatient  search,  how  much  of  irritation  and 
disappointment,  might  be  avoided!  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  minute  detail,  however,  either  as  to  the 
matter  or  mauncr  of  the  note-book.  If  tho  practice  be 


taken  up,  each  photographer’s  own  habits  and  experience 
will  guide  him  in  his  mode  of  proceeding.  Wo  simply 
stipulate  with  those  of  our  readers  who  adopt  the  suggestion, 
that  they  occasionally  favour  us  with  examples  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  systematized  record  of  experience  which  wo 
now  suggest.  We  may  conclude  these  brief  hints  by  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  a photographer  who  clearly  does 
keep  a note-book,  and  occasionally  communicates  a little  of 
its  contents  to  our  esteemed  Philadelphia  contemporary.  lie 
says  : — “ It  is  my  habit,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  to  record 
anything  of  interest  that  occurs  in  my  practise,  and  I pro- 
pose to  send  you  a few  notes  therefrom  occasionally.”  His 
first  note  is  very  edifying.  He  has  been  reading  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s “ Mosaics,”  a work  somewhat  analogous  to  our  Year- 
Book,  and  is  grateful  for  so  much  good  matter  at  such  a 
low  price.  He  concludes  his  Monday  entry  on  the  subject 
by  remarking  that  “ any  photographer  who  is  desirous  of 
keeping  up  with  the  times,  who  takes  a pride  in  his  pro- 
fession, who  wishes  to  establish  a literature  which  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  literature  of  other  arts  and  profes- 
sions, should  encourage  heartily  every  effort  made  in  this 
direction,  especially  when  he  is  enabled  to  do  it  at  so  small 
a cost.” 

Of  course  we  heartily  endorse  such  a proper  sentiment ; 
although  it  would  be  quito  out  of  place  that  we  should 
recommend  recording  such  virtuous  reflections  in  the  “ Note- 
book.” Our  business  is  to  recommend  something  practical, 
and  the  journalist  on  Tuesday  furnishes  us  with  an 
example : — 

“ Tuesday  Eve. — In  making  some  negatives  this  morning, 
1 was  surprised  to  find  them  so  much  better  than  usual : but 
before  night  they  fell  below  the  common  average,  the  deve- 
loper indicating  too  much  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  bath, 
I have  often  noticed  that  the  best  negatives  I ever  made 
were  just  prior  to  the  bath  giving  signs  of  impurity,  and 
hence  have  sometimes  thought  that  a certain  amount  of 
organic  matter  was  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise.  I 
have,  therefore,  occasionally,  when  I found  a new  bath  indis- 
posed to  work  good,  added  a quantity  of  iodized  collodion 
to  it,  which,  after  agitation  and  filtering,  was  found  to  work 
successfully.  My  usual  mode  of  keeping  the  bath  in  good 
working  order  is  to  have  always  on  hand  an  abundance  of 
water  that  has  been  purified  by  adding  ten  grains  of  silver 
to  every  ounce  of  water,  and  exposing  it  to  sunlight.  In 
this  way  I am  freed  from  all  trouble,  so  far  as  the  water  is 
concerned.  To  be  sure  that  the  silver  added  to  this,  to  make 
up  the  essential  strength  for  sensitizing,  be  free  from  im- 
purity, I expose  it  again  to  sunlight  for  a day  or  so,  then 
add  a few  grains  of  iodide  of  potass,  and,  after  agitating 
and  filtering,  acidify  it  with  nitric  acid ; I then  use  it 
until  it  ceases  to  work  well.  When  this  happens,  it  is  re- 
placed by  another,  which  is  always  on  hand  for  meeting 
such  contingencies.  I then  take  the  old  bath,  double  its 
volume  with  water,  neutralize  it  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporate  it  until  it  reaches  sixty  or  eighty  grains  to  tho 
ounce,  filter  when  cool,  and  add  sufficient  of  the  ten  grains 
silver-water,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  light,  to  reduce  it 
to  forty-five  ; sun  it  for  a day  or  two,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
use  again  by  simply  adding  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potass, 
and  agitating  it  before  filtering,  and  acidifying  it  after  with 
nitric  acid.  This  mode  of  manipulating  I have  repeated 
times  without  number,  and  in  no  case  failed  when  I used  an 
excess  of  carbouate  while  evaporating.  Thus  I seldom  havo 
an  occasion  to  make  up  an  entirely  new  bath.” 


ON  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

IN  THREE  TARTS. 

Part  III. — MISCELLANEOUS  PROCESSES. 

We  proceed  to  conclude  our  resume  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing photographs  on  ivory  by  a brief  description  of  two 
or  three  other  processes  which  have  been  practised  with 

success : — 
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Uranium  Printing. — Our  experiments  with  uranium 
piloting  on  ivory  were  made  whilst  working  the  Wothly- 
type  process  ; and,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
worked  that  process,  we  may  state  that  the  preparation  and 
mode  of  working  which  succeed  on  paper  answer  well  on 
ivory.  As,  however,  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  fami- 
liar with  the  details,  we  proceed  to  describe  them. 

In  what  is  termed  uranium  printing,  it  should  be  observed 
that  uranium  does  not  form  the  image,  but  operates  rather  as 
a reducing  agent ; and  silver,  pi  itiuum,  iron,  red  prussiate 
of  potash,  gold,  and  other  metals  may  bo  employed  to  form 
the  image.  Our  experiments  on  ivory  were  confined  to  gold 
and  silver,  the  latter  giving  the  best  results.  If  an  image 
in  gold  be  desired,  proceed  as  follows:  —Add  from  thirty  to 
fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  an  ounce  of  collodion. 
If  the  experimentalist  intend  to  make  his  own  collodion,  the 
uranium  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  the  collodion  first;  if 
he  employ  a plain  negative  collodion,  then  he  should  add  to 
three  parts  of  the  collodion  one  part  of  a saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  The  ivory  is  coated  with 
this  preparation,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a negative  until 
a well-defined  grey  image  is  produced.  This  will  require  a 
longer  exposure  than  ordinary  albuminized  paper.  It  is 
then  plunged  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  containing 
from  two  to  three  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  any  free 
acid  in  the  solution  having  been  neutralized  by  means  of 
caibonateof  lime.  If  the  exposuree  have  been  right,  an  image 
of  a rich  purple  tint  is  obtained  ; if  the  exposure  have  been 
insufficient,  or  the  gold  solution  contain  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  instead  of  an  image  in  gold  being  obtained,  the  faint 
nucleus  of  an  image  in  uranium  is  destroyed.  A little  ex- 
perience is  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results,  both  as  re- 
gards exposure  and  development.  We  may  remark  that  the 
tendency  of  under-exposure — where  the  degreo  of  under- 
exposure is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  image — is  to  produce 
a ruby  tint ; and  the  tendency  of  over-exposure,  to  produce 
an  image  of  a cold  metallic  black.  A silver  image  may  be 
produced  in  a similar  manner,  using  a solution  of  nitrate  ot 
silver  instead  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  As  the 
materials  employed  are  all  soluble  in  water,  careful  washing 
is  supposed  to  secure  perfect  fixation  ; but  if  silver  has  been 
employed  to  form  the  image,  we  do  not  consider  simple 
washing  in  water  sufficient  to  ensure  permanency. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  plan,  however,  consists  in 
the  use  of  a collodion  containing  the  nitrates  of  uranium 
and  silver.  A similar  uranized  collodion  to  that  already 
described  is  employed,  to  each  ounce  four  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  being  added.  The  ivory,  being  coated  with  this 
collodion  and  dried,  is  exposed  under  a negative  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  prints  in  about  the  same  time  as  albu- 
minized paper,  giving  a good  imago  of  a bistre  tint.  It 
should  be  slightly  over-printed  in  about  the  degree  neces- 
sary inordinary  silver  printing.  On  removal  from  the  pres- 
sure-frame, the  print  is  immersed  in  a dilute  bath  of  acetic 
acid  for  a few  minutes,  during  which  time  the  uranium  salt 
is  dissolved  out  of  the  film.  It  is  then  rinsed,  and  toned  in 
an  old  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  and  acetate  of  soda ; and 
afterwards,  for  safety — although  no  insoluble  salt  of  silver  is 
supposed  to  be  present — fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A 
thorough  washing  completes  the  operation. 

When  the  picture  is  completed  and  dried,  it  possesses,  of 
course,  a surface  of  collodion.  This,  to  some  colourists, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  an  objection,  the  collodion  surface 
being  a very  pleasant  one  on  which  to  colour  ; but  for  those 
who  desire  the  peculiar  surface  of  the  ivory  itself,  the  collo- 
dion may  be  easily  removed.  A tew  drops  of  ether  are 
poured  on  the  surface,  and  the  film  removed  with  a tuft 
of  cotton  wool;  the  surface  is  finally  rinsed  with  ether  to 
remove  the  final  traces  of  the  collodion,  and  the  picture  is 
finished.  It  will  be  found  that  notwithstanding  the  removal 
of  the  collodion,  the  image  is  not  impaired,  but  remains 
vigorously  impressed  on  the  surface  of  the  ivory  itself.  If  the 
film  of  collodion  be  thick  and  of  a horny  character,  the 
tone  of  the  picture  on  the  ivory  will  be  a little  redder  than 


before  the  removal  of  the  film,  but  with  a porous,  permeable 
collodion,  the  toning  action  appears  to  pass  completely 
through  to  the  ivory  itself. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  process  is 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  special  preparations  not  in  use 
for  other  purposes  ; but  in  many  respects  it  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  methods  of  printing  on  ivory  we  know. 


AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  TESTING  TIIE  STRENGTH 
OF  SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  W.  H.  WILSON.* 

Most  photographers  will  concede  the  importance  of  having 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  for  sensitizing  paper  kept  at 
a regular  strength,  and  there  are  probably  few  who  make 
use  of  any  method  of  ascertaining  this  more  elaborate  than 
that  with  the  ordinary  argentometer  or  hydrometer,  which, 
although  convenient,  is  not  very  reliable,  as  it  only  indi- 
cates the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  and  not  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  silver  in  it.  The  best  methods  are  those  by 
volumetric  analysis,  based  upon  the  theory  of  combining 
proportions ; and  special  apparatus  have  been  devised  by 
various  makers  to  suit  the  object  in  view,  but  usually  with 
the  slight  drawback  of  requiring  some  calculation  at  the 
time  of  usiug. 

But  there  are  many  photographers,  and  amateurs  in 
particular,  who,  like  myself,  object  for  many  reasons  to 
increase  their  working  plant,  and  to  these  I hopo  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  a simple  means  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  solutions  may  bo  of  service.  The  apparatus  re- 
quired has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  not  being  expensive. 

Some  time  ago,  having  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
strength  of  an  old  printing  bath,  I dipped  into  photographic 
literature  in  search  of  some  simple  method  wherewith  to 
satisfy  myself  on  the  point.  Not  meeting  with  what  I 
required,  I had  recourse  to  the  table  of  equivalent  numbers 
to  help  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  What  I required  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : — That  the  number  of  drops  of  a solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  which  it  took  to  precipitate  the  silver 
in  a given  quantity  of  nitrate  solution  should  represent 
the  number  of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  iu 
that  solution. 

We  first  fix  upon  a convenient  quantity  of  solution 
to  be  tested — say  100  drops.  By  a simple  calculation  it 
is  found  that  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  bo 
34J  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  question  is  thus  stated  : — 
As  170  : 100  : : 58-50  : 34-4  ; or,  as  the  equivalent  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  to  the  number  of  drops  to  be  tested,  so  is  the  equi- 
valent of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  number  of  grains  to  the 
ounce  in  the  test  solution.  As  table  salt  will  most  probably 
be  used,  we  may  say  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  allow 
for  a slight  impurity.  An  eight-ounce  bottle  of  the  test 
solution  will  last  the  most  active  worker  for  a long  time. 
The  apparatus  needed  is  a test-tube  and  a pipette  or  drop- 
ping-tube. 

Measure  into  the  test-tube  with  the  pipette  one  hundred 
drops  of  the  solution  to  be  tested.  Rinse  out  the  pipette, 
fill  it  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  and  then  drop 
carefully  into  the  silver  solution,  counting  the  drops,  until 
it  i3  seen  that  no  more  precipitate  is  caused.  The  number 
of  drops  used — less  one  or  two  which  may  be  deducted,  as 
they  will  probably  be  in  excess — will  represent  the  number 
of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  each  ounce  of  solution. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  simple,  and  very  little  time  is 
needed  for  the  operation,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  settles 
down  very  rapidly. 

To  show  the  necessity  for  occasionally  testing  the  printing 
bath,  my  own — alluded  to  above — which  had  been  strengtli 
ened  from  time  to  time  by  rule  of  thumb,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  it  at  its  original  strength  of  sixty 
grains,  was  found  to  be  eighty-seven  grains  to  the  ounce. 


* Read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  rbotographic  Associ  itior. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  PARIS. 

[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Pam,  5 tli  October,  1869. 

A letter  from  Paris  at  the  present  moment  can  scarcely 
contain  anything  of  great  novelty.  It  is  true  the  photo- 
graphic exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  is 
open,  but  when  this  has  been  mentioned  there  is  little  else 
to  add.  I had  hoped  to  have  been  present  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  that  body,  hut  I find  they  have  a short  reldche 
before  opening  .again  for  the  winter. 

It  would  have  been  far  otherwise  if,  instead  of  writing 
upon  photography,  it  had  been  incumbent  upon  me  to  de- 
scribe the  progress  of  the  other  invention  of  Nicephore 
Niepce,  to  which,  in  fact,  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  his  visit  to  London, 
where  he,  I believe,  produced  his  first  photo-engravings. 
The  subject  of  velocipedes  would  indeed  be  a most  fertile 
subject  to  dilate  upon  at  the  present  time,  were  that  question 
under  discussion.  The  principal  streets,  as  likewise  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  are  sometimes  thronged  with  these 
vehicles,  for  the  asphalto  paving  is  capital  practice  ground. 
Two-wheel,  three-wheel,  double,  and  even  treble  velocipedes 
are  to  be  seen,  a gentleman  and  lady  being  not  unfrequently 
seated  upon  the  same  machine,  the  gentleman  in  front,  work- 
ing with  both  feet,  and  the  lady — not  always  a grande 
dame — working  with  one  foot  only.  As  regards  photo- 
graphy, however,  there  is  not  much  to  note.  In  the  streets 
and  on  the  Boulevards  there  is  exceedingly  little  to  attract 
or  interest,  if  we  except  the  views  of  Pantin,  which  are,  of 
course,  everywhere.  The  cabinet-format  still  holds  its 
ground,  and  is  evidently  very  popular  among  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  asked  for  them.  Besides 
these,  there  seems  to  be  a large  number  of  pictures  taken, 
which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cabinet  as  the  latter 
does  to  the  carte ; they  are,  therefore,  about  four  times  the 
size  of  a cabinet,  and,  when  executed  by  such  firms  as  Reut- 
linger,  Mulnier,  Aloplie,  Numa,  &c.,  are  certainly  splendid 
productions.  They  are  taken  direct  from  the  sitter,  and  are 
perhaps  as  large  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  that  way  with- 
out notably  distorting  the  features. 

One  reason  why  Parisian  photographers  are  more  largely 
patronised  than  those  of  London  (I  allude  to  the  superior 
class)  is  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  of  the  French 
artists  making  a greater  show  of  their  work.  The  principal 
men  here  have  handsome  signboards  at  the  more  frequented 
street  corners,  and  occupy  studios  in  the  most  fashionable 
and  busy  thoroughfares,  where  their  doings  are  boldly  put 
forward  to  meet  the  eyes  of  passers  by.  In  London  the 
case  is  different : out  of  a dozen  of  our  best  men,  not  half  of 
them  make  any  show  at  all,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  visitors  to  carefully  enquire  and  search  for  an  address 
before  it  is  found.  Another  reason,  again,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Paris  and  London  differ  materially  in  the  character  of 
their  habitues : Paris  is  essentially  a pleasure  town  of  the 
most  fashionable  description,  and  visited,  therefore,  from  all 
sides ; whereas  London  is  by  no  means  so  select  as  many 
other  spots  in  England,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
find  some  of  our  best  operators  not  in  London,  but  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Leamington,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  other 
localities  of  aristocratic  resort. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  has 
been  organized  in  the  old  1855  Exhibition  building.  It 
occupies  one  largo  hall  and  two  smaller  chambers,  in  one  of 
which  the  vitrified  photographs  are  shown,  and  in  the  other 
enlargements  of  transparent  cliches  are  thrown  upon  a screen 
by  means  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  light.  The  latter  operation 
is  repeated  two  or  three  times  a day,  so  that  visitors  at  any 
time  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  them.  The  enlarged 
picture  may  bo  about  nine  feet  square,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  exhibited — acutter  under  full  sail  leaving  the  harbour, 
and  a steamer  at  sea — produce  quite  a startling  effect,  so  full 
of  life  do  they  appear.  Besides  this  entertainment,  there  is 
another  demonstration  repeated  at  intervals,  showing  the 


process  of  Woodburytype,  a gentleman  delivering  a short 
lecture  on  the  subject,  and  performing  the  operations  practi- 
cally in  the  presence  of  visitors.  The  explanation  afforded 
by  the  lecturer  was,  on  the  whole,  clear  and  precise,  but  I 
could  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of  his  observations.  He 
informed  us  that  the  Woodburytype  was  not  moie  clever, 
nor  productive  of  better  results,  than  those  methods  by 
means  of  which  other  specimens  on  the  walls  (prepared  by  a 
thousand  and  one  of  the  so-called  mechanical  processes  now 
ciopping  up  every  where)  had  been  obtained,  and  that  it  was 
in  fact  simply  an  additional  means  of  producing  photo- 
mechanical prints.  The  audience  were,  on  this  account, 
evidently  puzzled  to  know  why  their  attention  was  specially 
called  to  the  process,  if  it  did  not  present  any  superior 
advantages,  and  some,  who  had  at  an  early  part  of  the 
address  become  bewildered  over  the  action  of  the  light  upon 
the  bichromated  gelatine,  went  away  subsequently  quite  easy 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  wonders  of  the  process,  having  been 
shown  at  the  conclusion  some  chromatic  specimens  in  a case, 
produced  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

I will  not  go  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  pictures  on  this 
occasion,  but  will  delay  my  remarks  until  I have  made  a 
second  and  more  careful  inspection  of  the  exhibits.  Neither 
will  I make  any  comparison  between  it  and  our  own 
gatherings,  excepting  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  former  as 
not  more  attractive  or  talented  than  the  London  Society’s 
exhibition  of  last  year.  It  is  true  we  had  not  among  us  works 
of  a special  character  corresponding  in  excellence  to  those  of 
Lafon  de  Camarsac,  Soulier,  Ferrier,  Reutlinger,  &c. ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  pictures  as  were  exhibited  by 
Rejlander,  Robinson,  Hubbard,  Gordon,  England,  and 
several  others  are  without  their  equal  in  the  French  collec- 
tion. But  very  few  Salomonesquc  pictures  are  exhibited, 
and  such  as  are  shown  are,  with  one  exception,  by  English- 
men. There  are,  indeed,  hut  very  few  of  our  own  couutry- 
men  among  the  exhibitors,  and  as  these  unfortunately  only 
show  pictures  d la  Salomon,  slightly,  but  still  palpably, 
inferior  to  those  of  the  great  master,  they  are,  of  course, 
nowhere. 

Carbon  printing,  some  of  which  is  below  mediocrity, 
takes  up  much  space,  and  photo-engraving  and  photo- 
lithography monopolise  still  more.  Indeed,  one-half  of  the 
exhibition  may  be  said  to  be  taken  up  by  specimens  of  the 
latter  description,  and,  as  much  of  the  work  is  of  an  iuferior 
kind,  the  otherwise  very  high  standaid  of  the  exhibition  is 
somewhat  marred.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  right  to  admit 
specimens  of  processes  varying  from  one  another  only  in  the 
most  minute  particular,  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  many 
examples  of  each  method  need  not  have  been  exhibited.  As 
a whole,  however,  the  exhibition  affords  a remarkably  true 
indication  of  the  present  state  of  the  art.  To  the  general 
public  the  show  is  a beautiful,  as  likewise  an  interesting 
one  ; while  to  the  student  it  demonstrates,  in  a very  forcible 
degree,  the  patient  and  persevering  manner  in  which  inves- 
tigators have  laboured  and  plodded  along  every  highway 
and  byeway  that  appeared  to  them  likely  to  lead  to 
success. 


OBERNETTEIl'S  GLASS  P1IOTO-PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

M.  Odernetter  nas  forwarded  to  Dr.  Licscgang  some  proofs 
in  printer’s  ink,  produced  by  a new  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cess. The  pictures  are  stated  to  be  quite  equal  to  any  yet 
produced  by  mechanical  means,  although  a comparison  in 
detail  between  them  and  those  produced  by  the  Albert  and 
other  processes  would  naturally  bo  premature.  The  Ober- 
netter  prints  (cartes-de-visite)  exhibit  a greater  degree  of 
sharpness  and  detail  than  the  majority  of  other  similarly 
obtained  specimens,  and  fully  equal  the  better  results  of  the 
Marcschal  phototype  process.  The  inventor  has  not  yet 
elaborated  the  method  to  his  perfect  satisfaction,  but  is  still 
engaged  in  investigating  its  practicability. 
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The  details  of  the  process  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  M.  Obernctter  : — 

“ I coat  a sheet  of  patent  plate  glass  with  a solution  of 
gelatine,  albumen,  sugar,  and  bichromate  ; dry  it,  and  ex- 
pose to  light  under  a negative.  I then  dust  the  plate  over 
with  powdered  zinc,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  photo-enamels.  The  plate  is  now  heated  to  a tem- 
perature of  150°  Reaumer,  or  exposed  to  light  until  the 
whole  surface  of  the  film  has  been  rendered  insoluble. 

“ Before  printing,  I etch  with  dilute  muriatic  or  sulphuric 
acid.  By  this  operation  the  parts  of  bichromated  gelatine 
covered  with  zinc  are  rendered,  by  the  formation  of  hydrogen, 
susceptible  of  attracting  water  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
while  the  other  portions,  upon  which  no  zinc  has  settled,  are 
capable  of  receiving  a fatty  ink.  The  printing  is  then 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  way  as  with  a lithographic 
stone.” 

The  process  possesses  the  following  advantages  over  other 
methods : — 

The  plates  arc  more  permanent. 

The  film  does  not  become  crushed,  nor  is  it  liable  to  slip 
during  working — mishaps  which  destroy  the  greater  num- 
ber of  prints  in  other  processes. 

“ After  the  required  number  of  prints  have  been  struck 
off,  the  plate  may  bo  put  on  one  side  and  preserved,  it 
being  ready  for  use  again  at  any  moment." 

M.  Obernetter  is  so  sanguine  in  regard  to  the  capabilities 
of  his  process  that  he  has  promised  to  present  all  the  readers 
of  the  Photographisches  Archiv  with  a specimen  print  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Finely  powdered  zinc,  suitable  for  employment  as  above 
described,  may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  a Hint  stone  against 
a sheet  of  zinc  moistened  with  water,  the  finely  divided 
metallic  particles  being  collected  and  dried. 

Dr.  Liesegang  appears  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  process,  and  expresses  himself  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  the  specimen  prints  forwarded  to  him.  lie  likewise 
compliments  M.  Obernetter  on  the  frank  and  open  manner 
in  which  he  has  made  known  and  described  his  process. 


MARBLE  MARKINGS  ON  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BY  L.  a.  KLEFFEL.* 

There  are  but  few  photographers  who  have  not  remarked 
the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon  upon  their  plates,  and 
have  yet  been  unable  to  explain  its  origin.  The  markings 
to  which  we  refer  are  generally  of  a mottled  or  flowery  nature, 
and  appear  upon  the  plate  after  sensitizing  ; the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  film  is  more  particularly  attacked,  although  the 
centre  is  also  sometimes  marked,  the  defect  being  best  seen  by 
transparence  before  development,  or,  if  this  latter  operation 
has  been  somewhat  vigorous,  the  stains  are  likewise  apparent 
by  reflection  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  when  they  appear  to 
be  situated  between  the  glass  and  the  film. 

With  very  porous  collodion — such  as  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates — this  phenomenon  is  never,  or  very 
rarely,  produced ; with  other  collodions  it  often  occurs  ; that 
is  to  say,  if  the  operations  arc  not  conducted  in  a careful  and 
uniform  manner. 

A long  series  of  researches  and  experiments,  instituted 
with  great  care,  has  proved  to  me  conclusively  that  these 
stains  are  due  neither  to  the  collodion,  nor  to  the  silver  bath, 
nor  even  to  defective  cleaning  of  the  plates  ; the  sole  cause 
of  their  origin  lies  in  want  of  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  in  sensitizing  the  plate.  This  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
and  avoid  the  phenomenon  at  will. 

I have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  the 
irregularity,  and  a knowledge  of  the  same  will  at  once  sug- 
gest the  remedy.  When  a plate  is  coated  with  collodion, 
there  is  formed  at  the  spot  where  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 


run  off,  a thicker  accumulation  than  upon  the  opposite  por- 
tion of  the  plate,  and  at  this  point,  therefore,  the  collodion 
takes  a longer  time  to  set.  If  the  plate  is  plunged  into  the 
bath  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  coated,  a lateral 
ebbing  of  the  liquid  is  brought  about,  and  this,  on  flowing 
back  after  the  complete  immersion  of  the  plate,  produces  a 
wavy  motion,  causing  the  film  to  rise  at  that  point  where  it 
is  still  moist  and  but  imperfectly  adherent  to  the  glass. 
This  action  naturally  follows  in  a direction  from  the  edge 
towards  the  centre  of  the  plate.  The  raised  portions  of  the 
film,  being  where  the  collodion  is  thickest,  are  more  strongly 
iodized  than  those  portions  where  the  coating  is  thinner, 
and  it  is  this  inequality  in  the  amount  of  the  iodide  which 
gives  rise  to  the  mottled  and  flowery  markings  under 
discussion. 

The  defect  is,  indeed,  very  strongly  pronounced  if  the 
plates  are  rapidly  and  abruptly  plunged  into  the  bath  before 
being  perfectly  set,  as  the  more  agitated  the  solution  the 
more  decided  is  its  action  upon  the  film.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  care  is  exercised  in  properly  drying  the  plates  and 
in  immersing  them  slowly  and  regularly,  the  phenomenon 
disappears  altogether.  Agitation  of  the  bath  while  the  plate 
is  immersed  fails  to  arrest  the  formation  of  the  stains,  as 
these  aro  irremediably  formed  at  the  moment  of  the  plate 
entering  the  liquid. 

In  order  to  control  the  correctness  of  my  observations,  I 
instituted  an  experiment  in  another  direction,  the  result  of 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy. 

If  the  collodionizcd  plate  is  reversed  in  such  a manner 
that  the  more  thickly  coated  portion  is  uppermost,  the  marble 
markings  become  of  less  frequent  occurrence  (if  the  plate 
is  immersed  too  soon  and  too  rapidly),  because  the  part  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  wave  is  less  thick  and  more  per- 
fectly set,  and  the  lifting  of  the  film  is  therefore  less  pro- 
nounced. Another  conclusive  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  if  a plate  is  held  in  a diagonal  manner  to  drain,  the 
markings  are  formed  in  the  same  direction  and  of  corre- 
sponding intensity,  according  as  the  collodion  on  that  spot 
is  thicker  and  less  perfectly  set.  If  a plate  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  means  of  a waxed  thread,  and  one  half  thereof 
coated  before  the  other,  so  that  the  first  portion  is  set  before 
the  last,  and  if  the  plate  is  then  immersed  parallel  with 
the  thread,  the  half  first  coated  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
clear,  while  the  other  is  very  far  from  being  so. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  evident  that  the  phenomenon 
cannot  be  produced  if  horizontal  baths  are  employed,  where 
the  liquid  washes  the  plate  uniformly,  affecting  alike  the 
whole  surface  of  the  film  ; a rising  of  the  latter  is,  indeed, 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  liquid  pressing  down  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate. 

A collodion  containing  more  ether  than  alcohol  is  less 
subject  to  the  defect,  on  account  of  its  setting  more  quickly, 
and  adhering  rapidly  to  the  plate  ; at  the  same  time  I would 
not  recommend  the  exclusivo  use  of  a collodion  of  this  de- 
scription, from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  which  contains  an  excess  of  alcohol,  and  because,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  stains  or  markings  can  always  be 
avoided  by  careful  manipulation. 


M.  CROS’S  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
PHOTOGRAFIIY  IN  COLOURS. 

Tue  problem  of  photography  in  natural  colours,  if  the  some- 
what enthusiastic,  and,  at  present,  altogether  theoretical, 
conclusions  of  some  of  our  French  neighbours  are  to  bo 
trusted,  is  in  a fair  way  for  solution ; at  any  rate,  the  pamphlet 
published  by  M.  Charles  Cros,  detailing  the  principles 
upon  which  chromo-photography  may  be  based,  deserves 
careful  consideration,  as  containing  not  only  novel  theo- 
retical statements,  but  also  some  very  logical  and  ingenious, 
if  not  altogether  correct,  reasoning.  It  does  not  profess 
to  have  worked  out  practically  the  process  of  photographing 
in  colours,  but  is  sauguine  that  his  researches  will  have  a 
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direct  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  demonstrate  the 
manner  in  which  successful  results  may  be  obtained.  1 1 is 
investigations  and  deductions,  some  of  which  are  certainly 
open  to  question,  are  similar  to  those  of  M.  Ducos  du 
llauron  in  many  respects,  but  his  studies  have  evidently 
been  much  deeper  and  more  varied  than  those  of  the  latter 
gentleman. 

He  commences  by  staling  that  all  tints  are  made  up  of 
three  fundamental  colours,  and  any  portion  of  a painted 
picture  might  indeed  be  expressed  by  a tabulated  statement 
representing  the  value  of  its  colours.  In  the  same  way  as 
the  tints  in  an  ordinary  photograph,  which  vary  from  white 
to  black,  are  expressed  by  a series  of  shades  more  or  less 
intense,  so  monochromes  might  bo  prepared  in  which  either 
of  the  three  fundamental  colours — red,  blue, or  yellow — exist- 
ing in  an  object  would  be  represented.  If  the  object  repro- 
duced were  a coloured  picture,  the  monochrome — blue,  for 
instance — would  represent  not  only  the  whole  of  the  blue 
colours  upon  the  picture,  but  likewise  all  thoso  colours  which 
to  a certain  extent  contain  blue  ; that  is  to  say,  not  only 
the  simple,  but  likewise  tho  compound  colours.  Another 
monochrome  would  represent  all  the  yellow  portions  of  the 
picture,  or  those  containing  a proportion  of  yellow  ; and  it 
would  be  the  same  likewise  with  the  red  monochrome. 
Three  cliches  of  this  kind  would  represent  in  blacks  or 
greys,  more  or  less  intense,  the  respective  qualities  of  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  which  existover  the  whole  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture. Thus  an  analysis  of  the  picture,  as  regards  its  colour, 
has  been  effected,  and  a building  up  of  the  results  by  syn- 
thesis is  all  that  is  required  to  reproduce  the  original  object. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  tho  elementary 
monochromes,  the  one  by  successive  analysis,  the  other  by 
simultaneous  analysis.  The  first  consists  in  sifting  the  rays 
of  light  by  passing  them  through  coloured  glass.  One 
cliche  is  taken  by  means  of  a red  glass,  which  allows  tho  red 
rays  only  to  pass  (in  reality,  white  rays  likewise  pass  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  red  is  at  its  maximum) ; this  cliche  ex- 
presses by  its  opacity  and  transparency  the  quantity  of  red 
represented  in  every  portion  of  the  tableau.  In  the  same  way 
another  cliche  is  prepared  behind  a yellow  glass,  and  another 
behind  a blue  one,  the  unequal  photogenic  activity  of  the 
different  description  of  rays  being  compensated  by  propor- 
tionate reinforcement  in  the  sensitizing  hath  and  developer, 
and  by  varying  suitably  the  length  of  exposure. 

In  producing  results  of  the  above  description,  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  description  of  coloured  glass  to  be  used 
would  have  to  be  overcome,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a material  of  a pale  tint,  and  without  imperfection  of  any 
kind.  Substitutes  might  be  found  in  the  use  of  coloured 
liquids,  or  one  of  the  glass  surfaces  of  the  lens  might  be 
tinted  with  varnish. 

Another  way  of  producing  results  by  successive  analysis 
would  be  to  replace  the  coloured  glasses  by  means  of  a prism, 
to  be  turned  round,  as  each  cliche  is  taken,  in  such  a manner 
that  in  the  one  case  red,  in  another  blue,  and  in  the  third 
yellow  rays  are  produced.  A third  method — which  could, 
however,  only  be  used  in  the  reproduction  of  portraits, 
paintings,  flowers,  &c.,  not  in  tho  open  air — consists  in 
flooding  the  object  first  with  a red,  then  with  a yellow,  and 
afterwards  with  a blue  light,  and  taking  three  consecutive 
images  in  a camera  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  second  mode  of  analysis,  called  simultaneous  analysis, 
consists  in  taking  at  one  time  the  three  cliches  in  tho  three 
regions  of  the  simple  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  pic- 
ture. A system  of  lenses  is  disposed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  into  a pencil  the  rays  emitted  from  the  picture  ; this 
pencil  of  mixed  rays  falls  upon  a prism,  which  decomposes 
and  exhibits  it  in  the  form  of  a spectrum.  Three  elementary 
lenses  gather  up  respectively  the  red  rays,  the  yellow  rays, 
and  the  blue  rays,  and  form  three  partial  images  upon  the 
sensitive  film,  where  they  arc  fixed.  It  would  possibly  be 
necessary  to  place  in  front  of  each  of  the  lenses  another 
prism,  to  compensate  for  the  elongation  of  the  images. 


The  practical  difficulties  here  to  be  encountered  would  be 
the  insufficiency  of  the  light,  and  the  unequal  chemical 
activity  exerted  by  the  different  colours. 

To  build  up  again  the  original  object  from  these  three 
elementary  cliches  is  next  the  question.  In  the  first  place 
it  should  be  remarked  that  each  of  them  represents  an 
ordinary  but  incomplete  negative  of  the  original,  and  that 
if  a print  were  produced  successively  upon  a sheet  of  paper 
from  the  three  cliches,  a perfect  photographic  print  would 
be  the  result.  In  the  red  monochrome  the  more  opaque 
portions  represent  the  parts  of  the  object  containing  tho 
maximum  of  red,  while  the  transparent  portions  represent 
those  parts  containing  the  least  amount  of  red  ; it  being  the 
same,  of  course,  with  the  blue  and  yellow  monochromes.  If 
these  relations  are  reversed  by  producing  upon  glass  a 
positive  of  each  cliche,  the  maximum  of  colour  would  then 
be  represented  by  the  most  transparent  portions  of  tho 
positive,  lied  light  may  now  be  thrown  through  the  posi- 
tive transparency  upon  a screen,  and  the  effect  produced  will 
be  a representation  of  the  red  lights  in  the  original  picture  ; 
if  the  other  two  transparencies  arc  furnished  with  blue  and 
yellow  light,  and  the  three  reflections  made  to  coincide  with 
one  another,  a perfect  representation  of  the  original  object 
should  be  given  in  all  its  varied  tints,  the  blacks,  of  course, 
being  caused  by  an  absence  of  all  descriptions  of  light. 
The  effect  might  naturally  be  produced  in  other  ways,  by 
employment  of  the  positives  as  transparencies,  by  employing 
coloured  varnishes,  &c. 

The  processes  of  synthesis  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
successive  synthesis  and  simultaneous  synthesis. 

The  first  is  well  illustrated  by  the  popular  toy  known  as 
the  zootropc,  in  which  colours  are  rapidly  substituted  one 
for  another,  so  that  the  impressions  produced  upon  tho 
retina  become  confused.  As  in  this  instance  o*nly  three 
different  colours  are  employed  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
the  desired  effect  would  be  comparatively  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, the  coloured  images  being  arranged  round  a 
movable  disc. 

Of  simultaneous  synthesis  there  are  three  descriptions  : 
synthesis  by  reflection,  synthesis  by  refraction,  and  s)  nthesis 
by  transparency,  bv  means  of  antichromatic  positives. 
Synthesis  by  reflection  is  obtained  by  employing  a glass 
surface,  not  only  as  a medium  to  see  through,  but  as  a 
reflector  ; the  building  up  of  the  picture  being  brought 
about  by  placing  one  of  the  images  behind  the  glass,  and 
reflecting  the  others  upon  its  surface. 

Synthesis  by  refraction  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  solu- 
tions of  the  problem,  being  founded  upon  the  following 
principle  : If  a mixed  ray,  containing  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
is  sent  through  a prism,  each  of  these  three  fundamental 
colours  emerge  at  different  angles  of  the  prism  ; by  reversing 
the  action,  therefore,  and  sending  rays  of  the  same  colour 
back  through  the  prism  at  their  respective  points  of  emer- 
gence, a mixed  ray  will  be  reconstituted.  This  may  bo 
applied  practically  in  the  following  manner  : Three  cliches 
are  taken  in  the  three  regions  of  the  simple  rays  of  tho 
spectrum,  and  positives  obtained  therefrom  in  the  form  of 
transparencies  or  otherwise.  Upon  these  positives  arc 
applied  the  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  they  are  then 
viewed  by  means  of  an  analyzing  prism,  when  they  will  be 
found  to  form  but  one  image,  i'he  same  effect  is  obtained 
by  projecting  upon  a screen  the  rays  as  they  emerge  from 
the  prism.  In  prosecuting  the  research  further,  a purer 
and  more  simple  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  arrived  at 
where  the  employment  of  artificial  colour  of  any  kind  is 
rendered  unnecessary  ; it  is  founded  upon  the  following 
principle:  A ray  of  white  light  traverses  a prism,  the  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  emerging  at  distinct  angles.  If,  in  the  re 
verse  direction  and  at  the  angle  of  emergence  of  the  red" 
ray,  a beam  of  white  light  is  sent,  tho  same  will  be  decom- 
posed, and  the  red  contained  in  it  takes  the  direction  of  tho 
first  white  ray.  In  the  same  way,  the  inverse  white  beam, 
penetrating  at  the  angles  of  emergence  of  the  yellow  aud  the 
blue  rays,  will  give  in  the  direction  of  the  direct  white  ray 
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one  of  yellow  and  of  blue.  Therefore  the  same  apparatus 
used  in  the  first  instance  for  decomposing  or  analyzing  the 
object  or  picture  into  three  cliches  taken  in  the  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  regions  of  the  spectrum,  may  also  be  used  when 
the  photographs  have  been  secured  for  effecting  the 
synthesis ; it  would  suffico  to  replace  tho  three  cliches  by 
their  positives,  uncoloured,  and  to  send  through  each  of 
these  a ray  of  white  light  in  the  direction  or  angle  of  emer- 
gence of  the  colour  corresponding  to  each  cliche.  Thus  a 
representation  would  be  reproduced  of  the  object  in  its 
original  colours,  cither  upon  a screen  or  upon  the  eye  direct. 

Antichromatic  synthesis  consists  in  superposing  one  tint 
upon  the  other.  The  three  cliches  might  be  transferred  to 
stone  or  metal,  so  as  to  yield  positivo  prints.  Of  these,  im- 
pressions would  be  taken  upon  paper,  and  by  means  of  a 
tint  of  a complementary  colour  ; thus  the  plate  produced  by 
the  red  cliche  would  be  inked  with  a green,  that  of  yellow 
with  a violet,  and  that  of  blue  with  a yellow  transparent  tint. 
The  impressions  being  successively  printed  off  upon  a sheet 
of  paper,  a proof  would  be  obtained  in  the  original 
colours  of  the  object.  Transparent  tints  must,  of  course,  be 
used,  so  that  the  three  layers  of  ink  are  visible,  and,  where 
the  three  inks  are  thickly  laid  one  upon  the  other,  black 
will  be  produced,  while  the  whites  will  be  represented  by 
bare  white  paper. 

These  are  the  sum  of  the  theoretical  propositions  of 
M.  Cros,  and  for  those  who  desire  to  make  practical  experi- 
ment of  the  same  he  recommends  the  following  preliminary 
mode  of  procedure. 

Analysis. — To  obtain  a reproduction  of  a painting, 
bouquet,  or  case  of  butterflies,  &c.  Take  three  sheets  of 
glass,  and  colour  them  respectively  with  a pale  tint  of  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  Obtain  three  cliches  of  the  object,  using 
the  above  sheets  of  glass  as  transparencies  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  augmenting  or  decreasing  tho  exposuro  as 
necessary. 

Synthesis. — Print  three  positives,  either  upon  paper  or 
glass,  covering  each  print  respectively  with  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  varnish  which  served  in  the  production  of  its 
negative.  Procure  two  plates  of  pure  clean  glass,  and  mount 
them,  as  likewise  the  prints,  upon  five  independent  supports 
of  the  same  height.  Then  endeavour  to  make  the  images  of 
two  of  the  prints  reflected  in  the  glass  plates  coincide  with 
one  another,  while  the  third  picture  is  viewed  direct  through 
the  glasses.  It  will  be  necessary  to  illuminate  the  positives 
in  a suitable  manner  by  means  of  mirrors;  by  modifying 
the  angle  of  reflection  upon  the  transparent  glass  every 
variety  of  intensity  may  be  secured.  A result  being  ob- 
tained, the  conditions  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  apparatus  could  then  be  fixed. 

o 

“ DIAPHAN.” 

BY  PROF.  J.  T0WLBR,  M.D. 

Professor  Towi.er,  in  a recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  warns  American  photographers  against  being 
victimized  by  persons  hawking  a method  of  colouring 
photogiaphs  at  the  back.  He  says  : — 

“ The  name  Diaphan  I give  to  a process  that  has  appeared 
before  the  public  during  the  last  ten  years  under  a variety 
of  names  ; for  a new  name  given  to  an  old  process  converts 
the  old  process  into  a new  one.  This  self-same  process  has 
been  patented  in  Australia,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  public  property,  for  it  lias  been 
practised  from  time  immemorial. 

“ I would  not  dare  to  bring  it  before  the  public  now  as  a 
new  process  if  I did  not  have  a special  object  in  view, 
which  object  is  to  guard  the  public — that  is,  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity — from  being  duped.  The  picture  in 
question  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  many  of  my  friends 
have  been  so  far  enchanted  with  it  as  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
right  of  producing  the  Diaphan,  when  they  might  have 


obtained  it  for  a few  shillings  if  they  could  only  read.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  very  friends  who  have  paid  their 
thirty-five  dollars  for  the  secret  possess  the  work  which 
contains  a full  description  of  the  process. 

“ The  Diaphan  is  a coloured  photograph  of  great  beauty, 
but  no  art;  and  it  requires  no  artist  to  lay  on  the  colours; 
a child  can  do  that  part  of  the  operation.  The  man  that 
is  running  through  the  country  and  selling  county,  town, 
and  room  rights,  says  so.  He  is  right.  There  is  no  art  re- 
quired. He  might  still  add,  that  the  process  is  neither  new 
nor  his  property.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  this  ; on  the  con- 
trary, I believe  he  asserts  that  he  obtained  the  process  in 
Paris.  That,  of  course,  is  enough  to  entitle  the  process  to 
honour  and  acceptance. 

“ Now  let  us  see  if  1 can  recollect  howl  used  to  make 
the  Diaphan.  In  the  first  place,  you  print  two  prints  of  tho 
samo  negative  on  plain — that  is,  arrowroot  or  gelatine — 
paper.  You  will  find  instructions  how  to  make  such  paper 
in  the  “ Sunbeam,”  or  you  can  get  it  of  your  stock-dealer. 
Albumen  paper  does  not  auswer  for  the  production  of  the 
Diaphan  ; at  least,  not  for  one  of  the  prints,  which  is  to  be 
rendered  quite  transparent.  The  negative  must  possess  good 
contrasts,  without  being  harsh  ; and  the  prints  must  be 
printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  be  quite 
bright  when  finished. 

“ We  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  step.  Take  one  of  the 
prints  and  immerse  it  in  a colourless  varnish,  such  as  is 
used  for  the  preparation  of  tracing-paper,  used  by  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  draughtsmen.  There  are  several  formulas  for 
such  varnish.  This  consists  essentially  of  colourless  Canada 
balsam  and  spirits  of  turpentine;  to  this,  sometimes,  gum 
mastic  is  added.  The  varnish  must  bo  of  such  a nature  as 
to  remain  colourless  tor  years.  This,  perhaps,  is,  in  reality, 
unattainable,  for  all  such  preparations  are  apt  to  turn  yellow 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  print,  after  thorough  im- 
mersion and  soaking,  becomes  quite  transparent.  It  is 
taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

“ Now  comes  the  colouring  part  of  the  operation,  which 
a child  is  to  perfoim,  and  can  perform. 

“ Hub  on  a ground  slab  of  marble,  or  of  glass,  a cake  of 
pink  madder.  Do  not  spare  your  colour.  Let  the  child 
cover  the  face,  ears,  neck,  and  arms — that  is,  all  the  flesh 
parts — with  this  colour  uniformly  all  over  the  surface  as  far 
as  the  outlines,  on  the  back  of  the  transparent  print.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  laying  on  too  much  colour.  The  child 
understands  this  part  better  than  the  artist,  who.  in  general, 
is  rather  stingy  with  his  colours,  not  so  the  child. 

“ If  the  hair  of  the  model  is  auburn,  red,  or  yellow,  rub 
up  a quantity  of  this  colour  on  the  slab,  so  that  the  pencil 
can  be  tilled  with  it,  and  thus  transferred  to  this  part  of  tho 
portrait,  and  laid  on  uniformly  with  a dashing  boldness, 
but  on  the  back  of  the  print,  as  before.  Paint  the  dress, 
the  gloves,  the  shoes,  stockings,  &c.,  each  in  its  appropriato 
colour,  in  an  artistic  slap-dash  manner,  without  fear  of  con- 
sequences, so  long  as  you  do  not  overstep  the  boundaries  of 
the  objects.  The  child  understands  this,  and  makes  no 
attempt  at  shading  ; for  this  is  unnecessary,  existing,  as  it 
already  does,  in  the  photograph  itself. 

“ Now  we  proceed  to  the  final  operation.  The  two  prints 
are  now  superimposed,  the  coloured  print  on  the  uncoloured 
print,  and  in  such  a careful  manner  that  the  superimposition 
is  perfect ; that  is,  that  eye  is  placed  over  eye,  nose  over 
nose,  ear  over  ear,  finger  over  finger,  &c. ; in  fact,  so  accurately 
that  they  produce  in  combination  but  one  6iugle  picture. 
In  this  condition  they  are  pressed  and  mounted  together 
between  two  plates  of  clean  glass,  which  are  closed  around 
the  edges  with  gum-paper  or  cement.  This  combination, 
finally,  may  be  covered  with  a matt  and  ornamental  edging, 
and  fixed  in  a frame  or  case,  as  may  be  desired. 

“ Without  any  jesting,  the  Diaphan  is  a very  pretty  pic- 
ture ; but  there  is  no  need  of  paying  the  piper  so  dear  for  a 
process  which  is  public  property. 

“ In  three  years  the  Diaphan  will  bo  again  quite  forgotten  ; 
another  set  of  men  will  occupy  the  galleries.  We  shall  then 
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see,  perhaps,  an  Italian  or  a Greek  peddling  the  process  as 
a new  dodge  of  Greek  painting,  of  antique  art  exhumed 
from  an  artist’s  studio  at  Pompeii.  And  thus  time  rolls  on, 
.resuscitating  ancient  art  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel.” 


MORE  MODES  OF  INTENSIFYING. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

Many  operators  still  resort  to  other  modes  of  intensifica- 
tion not  yet  referred  to  in  my  previous  article ; for  instance, 
with  iodine,  pyrogallic  acid,  sulphate  of  uranium,  and 
ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  &c.  These  methods  are  all 
reliable. 

Intensification  with  iodine. — Make  a stock  solution  of 
iodine  in  alcohol  of  the  following  strength  : — 

Iodine  48  grains 

Alcohol  1 ounce 

This  solution  can  be  labelled  “ Tincture  of  iodine.” 

Pour  a drop  or  two  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  into  a couple 
of  drachms  of  rain-water,  and  shake  the  mixture  well.  If 
the  negative  is  still  wet,  pour  the  dilute  iodine  solution 
over  the  film,  and  keep  it  in  motion.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  intensify  by  this  method  w’hen  the  sun  can  shine 
upon  the  negative,  for  then  the  action  is  more  rapid  and 
effectual.  The  solution  gradually  parts  with  the  iodine, 
which  combines  with  the  silver  in  the  film  of  the  picture 
and  forms  iodide  of  silver.  This  reaction  communicates  to 
the  film  a rosy  hue,  which  is  somewhat  of  itself  non-actinic, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  deposit  increases  in  thickness. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  is  quite  bleached  you  may  add  a 
drop  or  two  more  of  the  iodine  solution,  and  proceed  as 
before,  until  the  intensity  is  satisfactory.  The  plate  is 
then  washed,  for  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  previously 
fixed  before  you  apply  the  iodine.  This  intensified  plate 
may  undergo  further  intensification  and  a change  of  colour 
by  now  applying  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  wet  film. 

Make  stock  solutions  as  follows : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  

Acetic  acid  

Nitrate  of  silver 

Water  

For  present  use  take  half  a drachm  of  the  stock  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  four  drachms  of  water,  and  two  drops 
of  the  silver  solution.  Mix  intimately  by  shaking,  and 
then  pour  it  upon  the  film,  moving  it  about  all  the  wrhile 
from  side  to  side  and  from  corner  to  corner,  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  surface.  The  shades  now  soon  change  their  hue 
from  the  rosy  tinge  to  a much  more  agreeable  one  to  look 
at.  As  a general  thing,  any  amount  of  intensification  can 
thus  be  obtained.  Finally,  wash  and  dry. 

But  the  same  solutions  of  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
silver  can  be  used  as  an  intensifier  without  the  previous 
application  of  iodine  ; and  iodine,  too,  may  be  dissolved  in 
an  alkaline  iodide  instead  of  being  diffused  through  water. 
Some  prefer  this  method  of  obtaining  a solution  of  iodine 
In  this  case  the  following  solution  is  kept  in  stock,  and 
labelled,  “ Solution  of  Iodine  in  Iodide  of  Potassium  ” : — 

Iodide  of  potassium  1 drachm 

Distilled  water 1 ounce 

Iodine  1 drachm 

A drop  or  twTo  of  this  solution  is  used  instead  of  the 
tincture  above  given. 

Again,  the  two  following  stock  solutions  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  iodide  of  potassium,  and  of  iodide  of  mercury  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  are  excellent  intensifiers,  especially 
when  combined  or  continued  with  the  acid  pyrogallic  acid 
Iodide  of  silver  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  drachms 


18  grains 
1 ounce 
30  grains 
1 ounce 


of  water  ; to  this  solution  add  gradually  a solution  of  iodide 

of  potassium,  until  all  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  the  yel  ^ ^ 

low’  iodide  of  silver.  To  ascertain  when  this  is  the  case,  let  I control  its  energetic  action  and  to  prevent  fogging. 
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the  yellow  precipitate  settle,  and  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquid.  Now  add  to  the  latter  a drop  or  two  of  the  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium ; if  a yellow  precipitate  is  again  pre- 
cipitated, it  is  a sign  that  the  silver  is  not  all  out  of  the 
solution.  Supposing,  how’ever,  that  no  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, we  cannot  conclude  from  this  test  that  there  is  no 
more  silver  in  the  solution.  Two  tests  are  required  to 
prove  this  fact : one  has  already  been  made  ; now  comes  the 
second  : — Add  to  the  decanted  solution  on  which  the  first 
experiment  or  test  has  been  made,  one  or  two  drops  of 
nitric  acid ; if  this  produces  a precipitate  of  a yellowish- 
w’hite  colour,  it  shows  that  there  is  still  some  silver  in  the 
solution,  and  that  you  had  added  too  much  of  the  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  which,  when  added  in  excess,  dis- 
solves iodide  of  silver.  Therefore,  drop  iu  carefully  nitric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  produced. 
Finally,  pour  off  the  liquid  portion,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tates in  many  changes  of  water.  The  resulting  substance 
is  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  w’hich  may  be  kept  moist  in 
a bottle,  and  labelled. 

A precipitate  of  the  beautiful  scarlet-coloured  iodide  of 
mercury  is  prepared  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  only 
that  here  you  substitute  nitrate  of  mercury  for  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  tests  are  als5  the  same,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  all  the  mercury  has  been  extracted  from  the  solu- 
tion. This  precipitate,  in  like  manner,  may  be  preserved 
iu  a moist  condition,  and  labelled,  “ Iodide  of  Mercury.” 
The  solutions  required  for  intensifying  a negative  or 
positive  picture  are  prepared  from  the  preceding  precipi- 
tates in  the  following  maimer : — 

Prepare,  in  the  first  place,  two  ounces  of  a saturated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium — that  is,  take  two  ounces  of 
distilled  or  rain-water,  and  add  to  the  water  as  much 
iodide  of  potassium  as  it  will  dissolve  after  shaking  the 
solution  repeatedly.  Now  place  respectively  a drachm  of 
iodide  of  silver  and  of  iodide  of  mercury  in  two  vials,  and 
pour  upon  each  two  drachms  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
iodide  potassium.  This  solution  will  in  either  vial  dissolve 
a portion  of  the  contained  precipitate.  Shake  the  mix- 
tures well,  and  then  allow  the  residual  precipitates  to 
settle.  Should  it,  however,  happen  that  all  the  yellow 
and  scarlet  substances  are  totally  dissolved,  add  more  of 
these  latter  substances  until  a portion  iu  either  vial  remains 
undissolved.  Decant  the  liquid  portious  into  separate 
vials,  and  label  them  respectively,  ‘’Solution  of  Iodide  of 
Silver,”  and  “Solution  of  Iodide  of  Mercury.”  Both  of 
these  solutions  contain  silver  iu  such  a condition  as  to  be 
easily  precipitated  or  deposited  on  the  silver  picture,  either 
on  a negative  or  positive,  and  in  this  manner  the  shades 
of  the  pictures  are  thickened,  and  consequently  intensi- 
fied. The  respective  colours,  too,  beiug  non-actinic, 
render  the  intensification  quite  effective.  Still,  a more 
pleasing  negative  is  produced  in  either  case  by  treating 
the  well-washed  and  intensified  film  with  the  acid  pyro- 
gallic acid  as  above  recommended. 

If  the  negative  is  nearly  dense  enough,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  apply  either  iodide  of  silver,  or  of  mercury, 
or  iodine  alone,  so  as  to  first  thicken  the  deposit  which 
forms  the  shades,  but  simply  to  treat  the  wet  film  with  the 
acid  pyrogallic  acid,  containing  a drop  or  two  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  latter  supplies  the  material  to  be  deposited, 
whilst  the  pyrogallic  acid,  acting  upon  the  new  deposit, 
forms  a new  organic  salt  of  silver  on  the  shades  of  the 
picture  already  formed.  If  you  follow  this  mode  of  inten- 
sification, you  must  be  particularly  careful  to  wash  the 
plate  thoroughly  from  all  adhering  cyanide  of  potassium 
which  had  been  used  in  the  fixing  solution,  otherwise  you 
will  expose  yourself  to  a serious  inconvenience  by  thus 
producing  a red  film  even  on  those  parts  which  ought  to 
be  perfectly  transparent  and  coloured. 

Some  operators  prefer  citric  acid  to  acetic  acid,  which 
is  required  as  an  addition  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  iu  order  to 
. , ..  x: ,1  x The 


| colour  of  the  resulting  intensified  negative  is  different  in 
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the  two  cases  ; and  this  colour  is  the  cause  of  the  prefer- 
ence. With  the  acetic  acid  the  colour  inclines  to  a reddish 
or  horse-chestnut  hue ; whilst  with  the  citric  acid  it  is 
more  inclined  to  a greyish  blue.  In  many  cases,  where 
not  much  intensification  has  been  needed,  the  difference  in 
colour  is  very  slight. 

Intensification  with  an  uranium  salt  and  ferrideyanide  of 
potassium. — This  with  some  is  rather  a favorite  mode  of 
intensification,  because  it  communicates  a sort  of  brick- 
red  colour  to  the  negative.  It  is  certainly  reliable. 

Prepare  the  two  following  solutions  : — 

No.  1. 

Sulphate  of  uranium  20  grains 

Distilled  water  ...  2 ounces 

No.  2. 

Ferrideyanide  of  potasium  (red)  20  grains 
Distilled  water  2 ounces 

These  arc  the  stock  solutions. 

When  about  to  intensify  a negative,  make  the  following 
mixture : — 

Water  1 ounce 

No.  1 1 drachm 

No.  2 ...  1 „ 

Shake  the  mixture  well  up,  and  pour  it  upon  the  film, 
and  keep  it  in  continual  motion.  The  more  dilute  the 
solution  and  the  slower  the  process  of  intensification,  the 
more  beautiful  is  the  result.  If  the  solution  be  too  strong, 
the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  solution  itself,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  negative  in  a state  of  physical 
tension,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a visible  deposit  of  red  pow- 
der, which  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  the  negative,  and 
thus  spoils  it.  When  this  deposit  begins  to  form,  pour  it 
immediately  from  the  negative,  and  wash  the  latter  ; then 
pour  on  some  fresh  solution,  or  filter  that  which  had  been 
poured  off,  and  use  the  filtrate.  You  must  be  careful  not 
to  intensify  too  far  with  this  intensifier,  as  the  opacity  is 
very  deceptive  when  you  come  to  print  with  it.  In  order 
to  succeed  more  frequently,  it  is,  perhaps,  advisable  to 
make  the  intensifier  as  weak  again  as  the  mixture  above 
given.  Much  depends  upon  your  general  mode  of 
manipulation. 

In  case  you  cannot  obtain  the  sulphate  of  uranium,  you 
may  use,  instead  of  it,  nitrate  of  uranium ; or  you  may 
dissolve  each  ounce  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  two  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  to  this  mixture  add  one  drachm  by 
measure  of  sulphuric  acid.  Boil  the  mixture  until  all 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  have  passed  off,  and  then  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Re-dissolve  in  distilled  water,  and  crystallize. 
A double  salt  of  uranium  and  ammonia  is  obtained  by 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid,  after  the  nitric  acid  fumes 
have  been  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  then  setting  aside  to 
crystallize.  The  double  salt,  combined  with  the  solution 
of  the  ferrideyanide,  is  an  excellent  intensifier. 


Recent  J);itnit.'i. 

PHOTO-CRAYONS. 

BY  OLIVER  9ARONY. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Sarony’s  photo- 
crayon operations,  but  it  may  bo  interesting  to  place  his 
specification  on  record.  Tt  is  as  follows : — 

I give  effect  to  my  invention  in  the  following  way : — I take  a 
small  negativo  portrait  and  enlarge  the  same  to  any  suitable 
extent  or  variation  upon  glass,  either  by  sun  or  artificial  light, 
which  portrait  I back  up  with,  by  preference,  rough  drawing 
paper  or  other  suitable  equivalent  material  on  which  has  been 
lithographed  hatched,  shading,  or  free  hand  lines  or  tint,  such 
lining  or  tinting  being  so  arranged  on  the  paper  backing  as  to 
properly  surround  tho  transparent  picture  on  the  glass  when 
placed  before  it. 

This  improved  process  or  treatment  of  photographic  pictures 
(which  I purpose  entitling  “ photo-crayon  vignette  ”)  imparts 


to  tho  picture  tho  artistic  effect  of  a highly-finished  sepia 
drawing. 

But,  with  a view  of  being  well  understood,  I will  further  detail 
tho  character  of  my  invention.  As  for  example,  I take  a small 
negative  portrait  or  picture,  and  enlarge  tho  same  on  glass  by 
sun  or  suitable  artificial  light  as  before  referred  to ; but  as  it  is 
important  to  the  result  that  tho  shadows  should  be  clear,  I by 
preference  use  old  collodion  containing  bromine  and  iodine, 
and  sensitize  the  plate  in  a bath  about  thirty-fivo  to  forty  grains 
strong,  rendered  slightly  acid,  tho  time  of  immersion  being 
short,  as  will  bo  well  understood  by  an  experienced  practical 
photographic  operator.  To  develop,  I prefer  to  use  pyrogallic 
acid  one  grain,  citric  acid  one  and  a-half  grains,  with  sufficient 
spirits  of  wine  to  cause  it  to  run  freely  over  the  plate,  fixing 
the  portrait  with  hydrosulphate  of  soda.  I will  here  observe, 
that  should  the  negative  appear  hard,  extra  exposure  and  a 
plentiful  uso  of  developer  will  tone  and  soften  tho  picture. 

in  enlarging  my  pictures  from  small  negatives  I have  found 
“ Solomon’s  magnesium  enlarging  apparatus  ” to  answer  well, 
the  time  of  exposure  being  about  thirty  seconds  with  an  ordin- 
ary negative ; but  the  time  may  be  regulated  by  the  experience 
of  the  operator.  The  transparent  picture  or  portrait  thus  pro- 
duced I place  on,  by  preference,  a rough-surfaced  paper  well 
known  to  artists,  on  which  1 print,  by  means  of  lithography, 
hatched  lines,  or  tinted  shading,  or  softening  background,  the 
transparent  picture  being  so  arranged  on  the  glass  as  to 
fall  in  a suitable  position  for  the  lithographic  hatching  or 
shading  to  blend  into  and  with  tho  softened  outline  of  the 
photographic  picture,  and  the  transparent  picture  on  the  glass, 
with  the  lithographed  paper  back,  being  united  and  mounted 
in  the  usual  way  with  a suitable  glass  and  frame  for  protection, 
completes  my  improved  process,  and  renders  the  same  ready 
for  suspension,  or  other  modes  or  meaus  for  protecting  and  ex- 
hibiting the  picture  so  produced. 

Having  thus  desciibed  and  set  forth  the  nature  of  my  im- 
provements, I wish  it  understood  that  tho  samo  may  bo  diver- 
sified without  departing  from  tho  spirit  and  object  of  ray  inven- 
tion ; as,  for  instance,  the  hatching  or  toning,  instead  of  being 
lithographed  on  paper,  may  be  reprinted  on  the  same  glass 
containing  the  transparent  picture  ; ar.d,  in  that  case,  the  por- 
trait or  picture  may  be  backed  up  with  plain  paper  or  otherwise, 
which  will  produce  tho  same  effect  as  before  described.  Nor 
do  I purpose  confining  myself  to  the  colour  of  the  lithographic 
ink  or  chalk  producing  the  hatching,  as  the  same  may  be  of  a 
grey  or  other  colour  or  colours  as  desired  ; but  what  I claim  as 
my  invention,  and  wish  protected  by  theso  my  in  part  recited 
letters  patent,  is,  giving  additional  artistic  effect  to  transparent 
photographic  pictures  enlarged  from  small  negatives  in  tho 
manner  herein  described  and  set  forth. 


SEA-GULLS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  the  issue  of  your  notice  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
now  photograph  of  sea-side  scenery  and  figures,  much  interest 
and  amusement  have  been  excited,  and  discussion  been  evoked, 
as  to  how  the  work  has  been  done.  Not  having  seen  the  pic- 
ture, I can  only  guess  what  it  is  like  from  the  discription  of  it 
in  tho  News,  and  with  the  various  ideas  floating  in  one’s 
mind. 

I have  taken  moro  than  usual  notice  of  tho  sea-gulls  that 
frequent  the  shores  of  our  beautiful  bay.  Coming  up  a few 
evenings  since  on  tho  OystcrmoutU  and  Swansea  line,  which 
skirts  the  shores  of  tho  bay  for  about  four  miles,  I saw  numbers 
of  the  gulls  in  groups  of  thirty  or  forty  each  ; and  as  the  tide 
receded  they  arranged  themselves  near  the  edgo  of  the  water 
to  feed  on  the  small  fish,  worms,  Sic.,  left  on  the  shore.  Tho 
shrill  whistle  of  an  engine  on  tho  Llanelly  lino  caused  the  gulls 
to  rise  on  the  wing,  andthis  they  did  all  together,  and  flew  away 
in  single  file  over  the  sea.  Now  it  is  possible  that  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Uherrill  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
such  a group,  and  fix  their  images  on  the  sensitive  plate  ; then 
taking  another  plate  from  tho  same  point  of  view ; then,  by 
putting  one  plate  over  the  other,  print  from  both  at  one  time, 
thus  producing  the  figures  and  scenery  at  one  time. 

These  suggestions  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  appear  to 
take  good-naturedly,  so  Mr.  Editor  can  put  this  in  the  News  or 
into  the  waste  basket,  according  as  he  deems  fit. — Yours  truly, 

18,  Union  Street,  Swansea.  Taos.  Gulliver. 
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BROKEN  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  toll  me  how  best  to  mend 
n broken  negative  so  as  not  to  show  the  joins  in  printing?— 
Yours  obediently,  Gamma. 

October  '2nd , 1869. 

[To  mend  a broken  negative  so  that  the  fracture  shall  bo  as 
little  perceptible  as  possible,  the  printing  requires  considerable 
care.  The  broken  pieces  of  tho  negative  should  bo  placed  in 
close  contact  on  another  plate  of  glass  the  same  size,  to  which 
they  should  be  firmly  attached  at  the  corners  with  guin  or 
glue.  The  printing  must  then  always  be  conducted  in  a soft 
diffused  light,  as  with  any  direct  light  a dark  line  will  be  pro- 
duced. If  printing  in  a direct  or  strong  light  be  necessary,  a 
plate  of  ground  glass  or  a piece  of  tissue  paper  should  be  inter- 
posed between  tho  negative  and  the  light.-  Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECREATIONS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

Dear  Sir, — Tho  inclement  weather  of  tho  past  month  has 
thinned  the  trees  of  leaves  and  our  streets  of  visitors,  the  latter 
taking  flight  all  at  once,  like  migratory  birds.  To  parody  Shake- 
speare : “ Thus  has  our  glorious  summer  become  the  autumn  of 
our  discontent and  discontented  enough  many  photographers 
must  feel  to  have  such  a sudden  stop  put  to  their  out-door 
practice.  Yet  let  them  bo  thankful  it  is  only  their  pleasure 
they  have  lost,  and  not  their  lives,  as  has  been  the  case  of  many 
of  tho  poor  sailors  and  passengers  on  board  tho  wrecked  vessels 
which  have  too  thickly  strewn  our  coasts,  of  which,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  I have  been  an  eye-witness. 

I have  often  regretted,  amongst  all  the  improvements  of 
photogmphy,  that  greater  sensitiveness  has  not  been  amongst 
them,  as,  by  tho  want  of  this,  we  lose  tho  opportunity  of  trans- 
cribing nature  under  some  of  her  grandest  aspects. 

The  photographing  of  labouring  vessels  and  wild  surging  seas 
under  leaden  skies  or  thunder’s  gloomy  clouds  is,  I fear,  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  so-called  instantaneous  processes,  as  the 
actinic  power  of  tho  light  is,  under  such  circumstances,  very 
low  ; and  the  vory  small  stops  required  by  some  lenses  to  pro- 
duce flatness  of  field  and  depth  of  focus  mako  matters  worse. 

There  is  a silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  they  say  ; so,  although 
regretting  some  gratifications  lost,  let  us  be  prepared  to  em- 
brace thoso  which  are  coming.  Wo  will,  therefore,  during  the 
long  evenings  that  are  approaching,  shut  tho  windows  fast  and 
draw  the  curtains  close,  and.  taking  our  magic.'  lanterns  from 
their  dusty  corner,  prepare  for  the  much  enjoyed  amusements 
of  the  lovely  and  much-loved  faces  which  are  wont  to  meet 
around  our  hearth  at  tho  festive  season  now  so  fast  approach- 
ing. These  instruments — at  first  only  ingenious  toys,  now  so 
scientifically  constructed — may  be  rightly  included  amongst 
tho  apparatus  of  tho  photographer,  and,  aided  by  tho  magne- 
sium lamp,  are,  where  enlargements  aro  required,  quite  a 
necessity. 

During  the  past  year  thoro  have  been  many  improvements, 
both  in  tho  manner  of  lighting,  the  making  of  the  gases,  and 
the  apparatus.  Many  beautifully  effective  and  highly  instruc- 
tive scientific  instruments  have  become  their  accessories.  I 
may  mention  the  microscope,  of  high  power.  Who  could  help 
exclaiming,  with  Dominy  Sampson,  “ Pro-di-gi-ous !”  upon 
seeing  a flea  magnified  to  the  size  of  an  elephant,  or  a sheep 
tick  appearing  like  a monster  craw-fish  from  Brobdignag? 
The  kaleidoscope,  with  its  ever-changing  )ine6  and  colours ; 
tho  polariseope  ; and  last,  although  not  least  in  variety  of  ap- 
plication, is  an  instrument  called  tho  aphiugescope,  which 
virtually  converts  tho  lanterns  into  opaque  microscopes  at  a very 
moderate  cost,  and  can  bo  fitted  to  any  lanterns  without  alte- 
ration. By  means  of  this  instrument  the  face  of  a watch, 
models  in  motion,  geological  specimens,  ami  other  opaque  objects 
can  be  shown,  not  forgetting  the  carte-de  visite.  Thus  the 
operator  can  become  more  truly  a spiritualist  than  Mr.  Mumler, 
oi  \merican  notoriety,  by  exhibiting  tho  true  shade  of  any  de- 
parted friend  as  represented  by  a carte-dc-visito. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe,  Devon.  J.  Martin. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  made  the  following  extracts  from  a work 
by  N.  G.  Burgess,  New  York,  1861,  and  would  thank  you  for 
your  opinion  upon  them  : — 

“ In  dark  cloudy  days  it  is  sometimes  desirablo  to  print  posi- 
tives. Tho  following  will  bo  found  useful,  as  pictures  can  bo 
produced  in  the  least  portion  of  daylight : — 


Float  the  papers,  each  for  five  minutes,  in  the  following  satu- 
rated solution  of — 

Bichloride  of  mercury  6 drachms 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 pint 

Silver  it  in  a plain  silver  solution  f#rty  grains  to  tho  ounce  of 
water. 

It  must  bo  done  in  the  dark  room,  and  the  lamp  carefully 
screened.  Expose  for  about  two  to  ten  seconds  in  summer,  and 
not  more  than  a minute  in  winter.  Remove  tho  picture  into 
the  dark  room,  and  develop  with  the  following: — 


Snlphato  of  iron  

i ounco 

Water ...  ...  a. 

. ...  1 pint 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

. ...  J ounco 

Develop  until  tho  piclnro  is  of  tho  desired  colour  ; then  wash, 
and  immediately  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda ; and,  finally, 
carefully  wash  as  in  tho  ordinary  process.” 

If  it  is  not  troubling  you  too  much,  I have  made  two  or  throe 
moro  extracts,  which  I should  like  to  know  your  opinion  upon 
at  your  convenience. — Yours  truly,  Orwell. 

Ipswich,  October  4th,  1S69. 

[Tho  development  of  paper  prints  with  iron  solutions  requires 
very  great  care.  We  havo  not  tried  the  process  in  question, 
but  seo  no  reason  why  it  should  not  give  good  results.  Wo 
shall  bo  very  glad  to  hoar  the  results,  if  the  process  bo  tried  by 
our  correspondent  or  any  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 


groctrbinfls  of  Societies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  hold  on 
Tuesday  evening,  tho  28th  ult.,  tho  President,  Mr.  O.  R.  Green, 
occupying  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  tho  former  moeting  wore  road  and  passed. 

Mr.  Guyton  exhibited  a specimen  of  tho  Albcrttypo,  and 
read  from  the  Photographic  News  tho  remarks  upon  tho 

process. 

There  were  likewise  shown  a number  of  eight  by  five  trans- 
parencies by  Mr.  Phipps;  sundry  recently  taken  prints  by  Mr. 
Guyton  ; a specimen  of  tho  Eburneum  process  by  Mr.  Ilogg, 
shown  by  Mr.  Murray;  and  views  in  Wales,  sizo  twelve  by  ten, 
by  Mr.  Tyrer. 

Tho  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  stated  that,  in  a recent  visit  to  the 
English  lakes,  ho  had  taken  twonty-ono  plates  of  the  Liverpool 
Company's  preparation,  and  had  brought  back  twenty-one  nega- 
tives, prints  from  which,  beautifully  mountod  and  bound  in  a 
handsome  volume,  ho  exhibited. 

Mr.  Walmsley  showed  somo  negatives  by  tho  coffee  process, 
and  ono  on  which  gum  tragacanth  had  been  employed  as  tho 
preservative. 

Mr.  Adin,  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  who  was  presont,  exhibited  an  enamel  portrait. 

Tho  President  exhibited  some  stereo  and  twelve  by  ten 
views,  ono  of  which  was  the  picture  of  tho  tomb  of  Sir  David 
Brewster  at  Melrose  Abbey.  11a  also  exhibited  some  stereo- 
scopic views  printed  on  Durand  sensitive  paper. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wilson  next  read  a short  paper  on  “An  Easy 
Method  of  Testing  tho  Strength  of  Solutions  of  Nitrato  of 
Silver  ” (see  p.  481),  for  which  ho  received  a vote  of  thanks. 

A final  excursion  for  tho  year  was  talked  over,  and  tho 
arrangement  left  to  the  Secretary. 

Tho  Chairman  announced  that  tho  presentation  prints  for 
the  present  year  were  finished,  and  would  bo  ready  for  delivery 
at  tho  last  meeting  of  the  year,  in  November. 

This  concluded  tho  business  of  tho  evening,  after  which  tho 
meeting  adjourned. 


&alk  in  tbe 

Mr.  Brooks’  Prize  Landscapes. — Wo  havo  boon  favoured 
by  Mr.  Biooks  with  copies  of  bis  landscapos,  “Tho  Landsund 
Road,  near  Penzance,”  and  “Blou  Bridge,  near  Penzance.”  Mr. 
Brooks  received  tho  first  bronzo  modal  for  landscapes  at  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition,  an  award  most 
worthily  bestowed.  More  perfoct  landscape  photography,  both 
in  choice  of  subject,  artistic  treatment,  and  photographic 
rendering,  could  not  bo  well  conceived  or  dcsirod.  Tho  sub- 
jects are  both,  moro  or  loss,  of  the  class  known  as  “ close  scenes,” 
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in  photographs  of  which  blackness,  hardness,  and  want  of 
delicacy  often  prevail.  The  perfect  detail  and  rare  dolicacy, 
combined  with  richness,  force,  and  atmosphero,  aro  admirable. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Brooks  something  of  his 
mode  of  working. 

Vincent’s  Vade  Mecum. — Wo  have  roceived  from  Mr. 
Vincent,  optician,  of  Liverpool,  an  example  of  what  ho  terms 
his  Vade  Mecum,  which  consists  of  a tourist’s  telescope  and 
microscope,  which  pack  up  conveniently  in  one  case.  Consider- 
ing tho  amazingly  low  prico  of  the  two  instruments,  the  excel- 
lence is  very  great.  Tho  Vade  Mecum  will  form  a capital  present 
for  a boy. 

Bi-coloured  Stereoorapiis. — Col.  Sir  H.  James’s  recent 
letter  in  tho  Athenceum  has  called  forth  the  following  lettors  to 
that  journal: — “ Mr.  William  Pink,  writing  from  Wimbledon, 
says,  ‘ In  reply  to  a letter  which  appeared  in  your  journnl  of 
Saturday  last,  respecting  coloured  slides  for  tho  stcreoscopo,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I havo  ono  in  my  possession,  a representation 
of  shells  colourod  in  tho  manner  tlioro  described,  «. «.,  tho  two 
halves  of  different  hues,  and  which  in  the  stereoscope  blend 
together  ; which  slide  has  been  mino  for  tho  last  seven  years. 
Tho  process  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  is,  therefore,  no 
novelty.’  Dr.  Phipson,  of  tho  Laboratory  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Putney,  referring  to  Col.  James’s  inquiry  w’hether 
this  idea  is  new,  writes  thus: — ‘About  twelve  years  ago  I 
saw,  in  Paris,  storeoscopic  slides  (card  slides)  tho  images  of 
which  were  vividly  coloured  in  the  various  complementary 
colours.  For  instance,  one  proof,  which  represented  a marble 
statue,  had  one  of  its  images  red  and  tho  other  green.  In  tho 
stereoscope  theso  two  colours  disappear,  and  tho  image  appears 
white.’  Mr.  Stroud  L.  Cocks,  writing  on  tho  sarao  subject, 
says,  ‘Charming  suuset  and  moonlight  effects  may  bo  produced 
by  simply  interposing  between  tho  light  and  tho  transparent 
view  slips  of  crimson  or  pale  blue  glass : fresh  beauties  aro 
always  apparent,  especially  in  tho  views  of  Alpine  scenery.  I 
havo  also  applied  this  mode  of  tinting  to  photographs,  when 
exhibited  in  tho  oxy-calcium  lantern,  and  with  excellent 
effects.’  ” 

Permanganate  of  Potassa  as  a Test  for  Distinguish- 
ing Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. — Tho  Chemical  News, 
in  an  abstract  of  an  article  in  tho  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, by  Mr.  G.  Macdonald,  says  : — “ The  author  has  investi- 
gated this  subject  carefully,  and  made  a serios  of  experiments, 
the  main  results  of  which  are,  that  this  method  of  distinguish- 
ing, by  moans  of  tho  reaction  produced  by  permanganate  of 
potassa,  botween  tho  three  haloids  abovo  named,  is  only 
applicable  to  very  dilute  solutions,  and,  even  then,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  permanganate  of  potassa  is  also  in  very  dilute 
solution,  and  added  drop  by  drop,  as  any  excess  beyond  what 
the  iodido  or  bromide  would  decompose  would  be  apt  to  give 
tho  liquid  its  own  characteristic  tint.  Moreover,  the  method  is 
applicable  to  simple  solutions  of  haloid  salts,  and  its  uso  implies 
some  previous  knowledge  by  tho  operator,  both  of  the  composi- 
tion and  the  strength  of  tho  solution  under  examination.  In  a 
compound  solution  of  a chloride  and  iodide,  this  test,  per  se, 
would  be  of  but  littlouse,  as  only  tho  presence  of  tho  iodide  would 
be  indicated,  and  recourse  to  other  methods  would  bo  necessary 
for  tho  detection  of  tho  chlorido.  In  a solution  containing  no 
haloid  whatever — as,  for  examplo,  a solution  of  a nitrate  or  a 
sulphate — this  test  would  indicate  tho  presence  of  a chloride — 
that  is,  no  change  would  bo  produced  on  tho  addition  of  tho 
permanganate.  In  a solution  containing,  organic  matter,  the 
test  would,  in  many  instances,  bo  rendered  worthless,  since  tho 
permanganate  is  readily  decomposed  by  such  substances,  with 
changes  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  action  of  iodides 
or  bromides. 

Matt  Silver  Stains. — Amongst  other  remedies  for  matt 
silver  stains,  the  following  aro  simple,  and  should  be  tried  first : — 
1st.  Immersing  tho  plate  in  tho  solution  beforo  it  is  too  dry,  ns 
by  that  means  there  is  a larger  amount  of  ether,  &c.,  to  get  rid 
of  in  tho  bath,  and  tho  film  is  more  permeable.  2nd.  Keep- 
ing tho  plato  in  motion  whilst  in  tho  bath,  frequently  moving 
it  in  and  out,  and  taking  caro  not  to  removo  it  finally  until  tho 
solution  flows  freely  over  tho  surface.  3rd.  Tho  addition  to 
each  ounce  of  tho  collodion  of  one  drop  of  distilled  water ; this 
is  of  use  only  when  the  repulsion  arises  from  tho  use  of  too 
much  ether  or  anhydrous  alcohol.  4th.  Tho  agitation  of  the 
collodion  with  about  half  a grain  to  each  ounce  of  carbonato  of 
potash,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  de- 
canting from  tho  sediment.  This  will  make  a homy  and  gela- 
tinous collodion  limpid  and  permeable.  It  will  sometimes, 


also,  cause  it  to  fog.  In  such  case  a littlo  tincture  of  iodine 
should  be  added,  which  will  generally  effect  a cure. 

Electro-Plating  of  Paper  or  other  Fibrous  Mate- 
rial.— The  Druggist's  Circular  says  : — “ A mode  has  been 
devised  for  depositing  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  by  the  electric 
process,  upon  paper,  or  any  other  fibrous  material.  This  is 
accomplished  by  first  rendering  the  paper  a good  conductor  of 
electricity  without  coating  it  with  any  material  which  will  peel 
off.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  take  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  pour  in  liquid  ammonia  till  tho  precipitate  formed  at  first 
is  entirely  dissolved  again ; then  place  the  paper,  silk,  or  muslin 
for  one  or  two  hours  in  this  solution.  After  taking  it  out  and 
drying  well,  it  is  exposed  to  a current  of  hydrogen  gas,  by 
which  operation  tho  silver  is  reduced  to  a metallic  staio, 
and  the  material  becomes  so  good  a conductor  ot  electricity 
that  it  may  bo  electro-plated  with  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  in  tho 
usual  manner.  Material  prepared  in  this  manner  may  bo 
employed  for  various  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. — Chemi- 
cal News. 

The  Sun’s  “ Glory.” — Tho  conclusions  of  the  American 
astronomers  as  to  tho  nature  ot  the  brilliant  protuberances  and 
the  aureole  which  surround  the  sun  on  tho  occasions  when  it  is 
eclipsed  are  not  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  by  French  savants. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Faye 
called  tho  attention  of  the  members  to  the  results  of  tho  obser- 
vations made  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  eclipse.  Ho  said  that 
M.  l’Abbo  Moigne  had  placed  the  photographs  of  the  sun  taken 
by  the  American  mission  at  his  disposal.  After  remarking 
on  the  peculiar  appearances  presented  by  the  protuberances, 
one  of  which  ho  likened  to  the  massos  of  vapour  that  arc  some- 
times seen  floating  over  water,  another  to  a whale  with  an 
enormous  tail,  ho  said  of  the  latter  : — “ This  protuberance  was 
70,000  miles  in  length  ; its  total  volume,  making  all  allowances, 
would  bo  50,880,000,000  cubical  miles.”  As  those  protuber- 
ances could  now  be  examined  at  leisure,  the  chief  interest  was 
centred  in  the  golden  ring  which  surrounds  tho  black  disk  of 
the  moon  during  an  eclipse.  Professor  Young's  conjecture  that 
tho  brilliant  rays  which  constitute  this  ring  are  a permanent 
aurora  borealis,  tho  result  of  incessant  electrical  discharges 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  Arctic  regions,  is  disputed  by  M. 
Faye,  who  thinks  tho  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  what  is 
known  of  tho  constitution  of  the  sun.  As  for  Mr.  Pickering’s 
statement  that  the  solar  crown  gave  no  trace  of  polarization, 
the  same  learned  savant,  who  has  made  the  sun  his  peculiar 
study  for  many  years  past,  conceives  that  Mr.  Pickering  is 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  he  brings  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  supposition  (for  it  is  difficult  to  call  it  by 
any  other  name  when  the  contradiction  between  scientific 
observers  is  so  absolute)  the  observations  made  by  M.  Mauvais 
in  1852,  and  by  M.  Prozmowski  in  1860.  It  is  asserted,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  Mr.  Pickering  fell  into 
the  error  imputed  to  him,  if  error  it  be,  that  ho  used  an  instru- 
ment for  making  his  observation  which  destroyed  the  polariza- 
tion. Seemingly  with  tho  view  of  appeasing  any  pain  that  tho 
discussion  might  cause  to  the  susceptibilities  of  tho  American 
observers,  they  aro  congratulated  on  having  enriched  scionco 
with  photographs  of  fleeting  phenomena  most  valuable  for 
present  study  and  future  comparison. 

Progress  in  Photographic  Optics.— The  achromatic  com- 
bination devised  by  Dolland  and  manufactured  by  Ross  and 
Chevalier  was  a vast  step  in  its  time,  both  in  microscopy  and 
astronomy,  as  also  an  aid  in  naval  and  military  tactics ; this 
and  the  common  and  single  objective  were  used  by  the  first 
Daguerreotypists  and  photographers,  but  they  were  found  much 
too  slow  in  portraiture  ; and  besides  this  they  had,  more  or  less 
in  general,  two  foci,  a chemical  and  a visual  focus,  and  objects 
were  distorted  by  reason  of  tho  non-correction  of  the  spherical 
aberration,  especially,  of  course,  in  the  single  Ions.  If  (ho 
Dolland  lens  had  received  no  change  or  improvement,  photo- 
graphy would  havo  been  limited  to  tho  field.  But  necessity 
educates  artists  and  artisans  ; physico-mathomaticians— or,  per- 
haps bettor,  mathematico-opticiaus — reconnoitred  tho  ground, 
investigated  tho  existing  interruption  to  further  advances, 
found  remedies,  and  calculated  formula}.  It  is  to  Petzval  we 
owe  the  first  thanks  for  projecting  a lens  for  taking  portraits  ; 
ho  was  the  genius,  and  Voigtlander  tho  tvorkman  ; tho  former 
devised  and  drew  tho  plan,  tho  latter  executed  the  workman- 
ship. They  both  were  indispensable  ; but  the  architect  stands 
on  higher  ground  than  his  masons  and  carpenters.  Petzval 
and  Voigtlander  stand  in  the  same  condition  with  each  other 
in  reference  to  tho  portrait  combination  as  Dr.  Black  and  Watt 
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in  reference  to  tlie  steam  engine,  or  as  Professors  Henry  and 
Morse  to  the  telegraph.  Geniuses  devise,  men  of  discipline 
carry  out.  The  Holland  lens  and  the  Petzval  lens  have  both 
been  considerably  improved  for  taking  respectively  landscapes 
and  portraits  ; tho  former,  in  the  first  place,  by  Petzval  in  the 
orthoscopic  lens,  afterwards  by  Schnitzer  and  Harrison,  who 
gave  us  the  ingenious,  symmetrical  globe  lens.  These  were 
great  improvements  on  tho  old  opera-glass  combination.  The 
next  improvements,  and  the  last  ones  up  to  the  present  moment, 
are  those  of  another  genius  and  patient  investigator,  Dallmoyer. 
Dallmeyer,  too,  has  put  a master’s  touch  on  the  Petzval  lens, 
and  changed  its  nature.  From  this  great  optician  we  derive 
the  triplet,  tho  wide-angle,  and  the  rectilinear  lenses  for  land- 
scapes, and  the  diffusion  lensos  for  portraituro,  all  of  which  are 
impressed  with  originality,  and  are  unsurpassed. — Professor 
Towler. 

Public  Influence  on  Photography. — Wo  must  not 
forget  the  part  which  the  public  themselves,  however  uncon- 
sciously, have  taken  in  raising  the  sickly  infant  of  photography 
to  its  present  gigantic  staturo.  Photography  is,  like  food  and 
raiment,  a necessity  ; and  necessity  educates  tailors  and  bread 
bakers  in  all  climes.  There  is  no  hovel  so  mean  as  not  to  be 
decorated  with  a card  picture  or  a tintype  ; there  is  no  lover  so 
demoralized  that  does  not  wear  his  lady-love’s  picture  as  a 
talismanic  gem  next  to  his  heart.  The  public  have  already 
done  much  in  making  tho  photographic  art  a healthy  institu- 
tion ; but  they  can  now  exert  a much  more  extended  influence 
over  photographers  themselves  by  demanding  more  art  in  the 
card  or  cabinet  picture,  and  more  style  in  composition ; they 
can,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  make  artists  of  photographers. — 
Professor  Towler. 


W.  W. — Some  time  will  probably  clapso  before  carbon  printing 
entirely  supersedes  silver  printing,  but  we  think  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  do  so,  for  portraiture  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  photography.  Good  carbon  prints  are  just  as 
soft  and  beautiful  as  silver  prints.  Any  tone  can  be  secured  in 
carbon  prints,  inasmuch  as  all  tho  range  of  pigments  used  by 
painters  may  be  employed  in  what  is  termed  carbon  printing. 
Pigment  printing  is  really  a more  descriptive  term.  2.  Nothing 
is  better  than  permanganate  of  potash  for  removing  organic 
matter  from  water,  either  before  or  after  distilling.  Permanganate 
of  silver  may  be  used  for  purifying  water  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, where  distilling  is  inconvenient.  3.  For  small  presses  we 
prefer  glass  beds,  as  they  answer  well,  and  are  so  easily  kept  clean. 
We  do  not  know  who  now  keeps  them.  The  mounting  machine 
to  which  you  refer  was  ingenious,  but  never  came  into  general  use. 
4.  If  the  edging  be  applied  after  the  plate  is  coated,  india-rubber 
solution  will  serve ; but  if  the  edging  bo  applied  before  coating 
the  plate,  dilute  albumen  is  better,  as  the  india-rubber  is  in  some 
degreo  soluble  in  the  solvents  of  the  collodion.  Opal  pot-metal 
can  doubtless  be  obtained  of  photographic  dealers ; we  know 
that  it  can  be  obtained  of  Claudet  and  Houghton.  There  are 
•several  good  printing  frames  for  the  purpose;  we  cannot  say 
which  is  best.  We  have  not  made  comparative  trials  of  tho 
collodio-chloride  of  silver  you  mention.  5.  For  experimental 
purposes  or  unusual  modes  of  lighting,  glass  on  tho  whole  of  the 
north  side  will  be  convenient.  It  is  customary  to  have  a portion 
at  each  end  opaque,  in  order  to  save  trouble  in  tho  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  portraiture.  The  development  question  shall  have  our 
further  attention  in  due  time. 

Eon.- — The  paper  with  a matt  surface  of  enamel  is  frequently  used 
by  lithographic  printers  for  fine  work ; by  whom  it  is  manufactured 
or  sold  wc  do  not  know.  2.  In  attempting  to  make  permanganate 
of  silver  you  have  not  followed  instructions.  The  precipitate  is 
doubtless,  however,  a small  quantity  of  permanganate  of  silver. 
The  solution  still  contains,  probably,  a trace  of  permanganate  of 
silver  and  of  permanganate  of  potash.  3.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  say  what  tho  product  may  be  of  the  singular  mixture  you  de- 
scribe. 4 The  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  nitrate  of  silver 
should  not  cause  any  precipitate,  and  the  bath  you  describe, 
although  weak,  ought  to  have  given  you  a picture.  You  have 
probably  made  some  mistake  in  the  materials  employed.  Wo 
havo  not  had  time  to  examine  carefully  tho  small  sample  of  pre- 
cipitate sent ; it  seems,  however,  to  contain  iodide  of  silver. 

Chloride. — If  excess  of  water  be  used,  the  chloride  of  silver  goes 
down  very  slowly.  Use  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient,  and 
when  tho  prccipitato  remains  very  long  suspended  add  a few 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  Tho  print  was  duly  forwarded. 

One  Who  Tries. — It  is  impossible  to  state  tho  exact  distanco  at 
which  tho  glasses  of  a combination  should  bo  placed  Jwhich  wo 
have  not  seen,  and  in  regard  to  which  wc  havo  no  data.  You  may 
ascertain  by  a few  trials  with  a pasteboard  tube. 


G.  C.  (Southgate  Road). — Wo  havo  no  certain  knowledge  at 
present,  butthiuk  that  it  probably  will.  It  will  bo  duly  announced 
in  our  pages. 

C.  W.  S. — Your  formula  appears  a pretty  good  ono.  The  tone,  tho 
purity  of  tho  whites,  and  freedom  from  stains  depend  chiefly  on 
careful  manipulation,  proper  time  of  exposure,  development,  &c. 
To  secure  freedom  from  stains,  be  very  careful  not  to  touch  tho 
back  of  tho  paper  with  any  of  tho  solutions,  except,  of  course,  the 
fixing  bath.  Wash  the  print  well  after  development,  before 
immersing  in  tho  fixing  bath.  To  secure  clean  whites,  be  very 
careful  that  no  white  light  reach  the  prepared  paper  during 
any  of  tho  operations.  The  addition  of  a little  acetic  acid  to  tho 
gallic  acid  is  sometimes  useful ; or  tho  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
a two-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  If  the  prints  are 
immersed  in  a gold  toning  bath,  after  fixing,  whilst  any  trace  of 
the  hypo  remains  in  the  paper,  tho  print  will  become  stained  and 
yellow.  The  print  should  be  very  thoroughly  washed  before 
placing  in  the  gold  bath.  But  if  tho  exposure  be  right,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a very  good  tone  in  the  process  of  development  with- 
out gold  toning.  Over-exposuro  and  short  development  tend  to 
produce  red  tones,  shorter  exposure  and  prolonged  development 
will  tend  to  produce  black  tones.  The  addition  of  a little  gelatino 
or  Iceland  moss  and  a little  citric  acid  to  tho  salting  solution  will 
tend  to  produce  vigour, ’and  aid  in  getting  black  tones. 

Ennel. — We  havo  occasionally  seen  an  effect  produced  on  a film 
similar  to  that  of  which  you  enclose  example,  and  produced  by 
similar  means  ; namely,  leaving  the  plate  too  long  in  a solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  It  has  generally  occurred  when  the  solu- 
tion has  got  under  the  film. 

Ed.  Seeley. — So  far  as  we  remember,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cher- 
rill  attach  paper — when  it  is  used  in  front  of  the  negative — at  tho 
edges  or  corners  only,  so  that  there  is  no  risk,  no  matter  what 
material  is  used.  2.  Wo  have  found  the  tendency  in  the  film  to 
leave  the  paper  in  some  samples  of  Obemctter’s  collodio-chlorido 
aper,  but  not  in  all.  The  evil  is  by  no  means  a necessary  one ; 
ut  there  is  always  a danger  when  an  enamel  surface  is  used  as  a 
support  for  tho  collodion  film.  It  is  tho  substance  of  the  enamel 
which,  being  partly  soluble  in  or  permeable  by  water,  causes 
tho  film  to  loave  the  paper.  With  matt  collodio-chloride  paper  no 
such  difficulty  exists. 

B.  Wyles. — With  a front  light  such  as  you  arc  using  wc  can  well 
understand  that  you  have  much  difficulty  to  secure  delicacy, 
vigour,  and  fine  modelling;  although,  in  a few  of  tho  examples 
sent,  these  qualities  are  embodied.  Tho  proposed  alteration  will, 
wo  think,  effect  an  improvement;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  the  change  is  necessarily  somewhat  of  an  experimental  cha- 
racter, we  can  scarcely  counsel  tho  use  of  ground  glass,  which  is 
costly,  and  may  not  answer  the  purpose  well.  If  you  first  try 
clear  glass,  and  gradually  stop  the  light  out  as  you  find  it  required, 
you  may  probably  arrive  at  a very  good  result.  You  may  produce 
an  admirable  imitation  of  ground  glass  by  grinding  up  a little 
zinc  white  in  mastic  varnish,  and  dab  it  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a stippled  effect. 

G.  It.  B. — In  the  case  in  question  the  triple  is  the  quicker;  in  what 
ratio  we  cannot  with  exactness  state.  2.  The  triple  would  include 
less  subject  than  the  other  “wide-angle”  construction.  3.  Yes; 
the  6J-inch  focus  would  include  most  subject  on  the  same  sized 
plate.  4.  The  triple  would  be  the  more  generally  useful  of  tho 
two.  5.  Except  where  much  subject  is  required,  or  the  subject  to 
be  taken  is  in  a contracted  position,  wc  do  not  recommend  the  use 
of  wide-angle  lenses.  G.  The  triple  is  as  suitable  for  copying  and 
architecture  as  the  other.  7.  No  ; tho  triple  is,  in  that  respect, 
quite  equal  to  the  other. 

G.  Croughton. — Many  thanks.  The  examples  are  admirable. 
We  will  write  shortly. 

T.  Gulliver. — Many  thanks. 

J.  Guyton. — Duly  received.  Many  thanks. 

Our  Presentation  Prints. — Copies  of  Herr  Albert’s  print  have 
been  despatched  to  all  who  have  made  application,  in  accordance 
with  our  last  week’s  announcement. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Dfiotogi'aptis  Krgistcvch. 

Mr.  J.  Port,  Stonehouse, 

Three  Photographs  of  Floral  Designs. 

Mr.  F.  Dowser,  Watford, 

Four  Photographs  of  Earl  of  Essex,  Ac. 

Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Aberdare, 

Photograph  of  St.  Fagan’s  Church. 

Photograph  of  St.  Fagan’s  Schools. 

Photograph  of  Aberdare  British  Schools. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn’s  Wedding  Party. 
Mr.  ArPLEVARU,  Brighouse, 

Four  Photographs  of  Gatehouse  of  Kirklees  Priory,  Ac. 
Mr.  B.  Yate,  Stonehouse, 

Four  Photographs  of  Floral  Wreaths,  Ac. 

Mr.  Evan  GRirriTns,  Truro, 

Photograph  of  Self. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Glasgow, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar 
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CONDENSING  MAGNESIUM  SMOKE. 

Tim  greatest  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  magnesium  light 
in  photography  is  not  so  much  the  expense,  as  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  rapid  generation  of  a dense  white  smoke,  which 
must  be  got  rid  of,  or  it  brings  a speedy  end  to  photo- 
graphic operations;  and  this  difficulty  is  most  fatal  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  aid  of  magnesium  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  : we  mean  in  photographing  interiors  of 
churches,  tunnels,  caves,  mines,  &c.  When  a magnesium 
lamp  is  used  in  an  ordinary  apartment,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
attach  a flue  or  chimney,  whereby  the  products  of  combus- 
tion may  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; but  in  dark  interiors 
of  any  kind,  where  access  to  the  open  air,  by  means  of  pipes, 
is  not  easy  to  secure,  the  dense  white  smoke  rapidly  tills 
the  air,  and  interposes  itself  as  an  opaque  white  cloud,  which 
becomes  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  picture. 

A means,  then,  of  get  ing  rid  of  this  smoke  by  condensa- 
tion or  absorption  is  exceedingly  desirable.  Even  in  an 
ordinary  apartment,  the  necessity  for  putting  up  and  taking 
down,  and  for  establishing  cn  permanence , a few  yards  of 
iron  tubing  to  serve  as  a chimney,  is  not  always  convenient, 
and  if  a condensing  arrangement  could  be  attached  to  the 
lamps  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  magnesium  as 
a means  of  illumination  would  be  considerably  enhanced. 
We  recently  described  an  arrangement  by  Mr.  Proctor  for 
producing  satisfactory  portraits  by  this  light,  and,  by  a 
slight  modification  of  the  small  apartment  of  which  we 
gave  a diagram,  we  now  learn  that  Mr.  Proctor  proposes  to 
use  magnesium  light  instead  of  sunlight  for  copying.  For 
enlarging,  the  value  of  this  light  has  already  been 
recognized. 

Getting  rid  of  the  smoke  remains  the  chief  difficulty. 
Various  plans  have  b en  proposed,  but  no  really  good  plan 
has  come  into  use.  The  American  Magnesium  Company 
have  recently  introduced  a smoke  condenser,  which  seems, 
however,  the  most  simple  and  practical  of  any  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  It  is  described  in  our  Philadelphia  con- 
temporary as  follows  : — 

“ The  smoke  condenser  for  condensing  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing magnesium  is  simply  a bag  or  drum  made  of  common 
cotton  cloth,  about  forty-eight  inches  long  and  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  distended  by  hoop-skirt  wire.  This  is 
hung  up  in  the  room,  or  laid  upon  a table  or  shelf,  or  even 
on  the  flooi,  though  it  is  better  to  have  it  somewhat  higher 
than  the  lamp.  The  chimney  of  the  lamp  is  connected  with 
the  drum  by  a piece  of  tubing.  Any  person  can  make  one. 

“ The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is  this  : the  smoke, 
consisting  of  the  oxide  of  magnesium  and  common  air, 
enters  the  drum,  where  the  air  separates  and  passes  out 
through  the  cloth,  leaving  the  oxide  on  the  inside.  The 
draft  is  very  uniform,  and  the  lamp  burns  much  more  steadily 
and  reliably  than  without  the  condenser,  as  it  is  called. 


Now,  a magnesium  lamp  and  lantern  can  be  taken,  and  an 
exhibition  held  in  any  small  room  or  parlour  without  the 
least  inconvenience  from  the  fumes  of  magnesium.” 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  to  whom 
photographers  are  indebted  for  many  ingenious  contrivances 
in  connection  with  photographic  apparatus,  has  a simple 
and  effective  method  of  condensing  magnesium  smoke,  which 
he  has  not  yet  introduced  to  the  public.  The  expense  and 
inefficiency  of  our  patent  laws,  and  the  absence  of  any 
available  method  whereby  an  inventor,  in  a case  like  this, 
may  secure  the  reward  of  his  skill  and  labour,  we  believe,  are 
partly  answerable  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hart  has  never  brought 
out  this  invention.  The  first  production  of  the  apparatus 
would  necessarily  involve  expenditure  of  time  and  material 
in  experiment,  making  models,  and  determining  the  most 
convenient  conditions.  As  the  matter  stands,  this  would 
be  no  sooner  done  than  some  other  manufacturer,  without 
the  expenditure  of  time,  material,  and  brains  in  experiment, 
might  at  once  copy  the  apparatus,  introduce  it  at  a less 
price,  because  the  idta  cost  him  nothing,  and  leave  the 
inventor  with  bis  labour  tor  his  pains.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  patent  the  invention  at  a cost  greater  than  the  probable 
amount  which  the  sales  would  realize ; but  whether  he 
gained  or  lost  by  the  transaction  he  would  be  railed  upon 
by  some  for  bis  illiberality  in  not  giving  the  public  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  Nevertheless,  we  wish  some  means 
could  be  devised  whereby  the  public  interest  and  that  of 
Mr.  Hart  could  be  served  at  the  same  time,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  method  of  suppressing  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Possibly  if  all  who  already  use  the  magnesium  lamp  were  to 
make  application  to  Mr.  Hart,  so  as  to  guarantee  at  least 
some  appreciation  and  remuneration,  he  might  be  induced 
to  bring  his  invention  into  the  maiket. 


ON  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

IX  THREE  PARTS. 

Part  III. — Miscellaneous  Processes, 

Iron  Printing. — Several  of  the  iron  printing  processes 
have  been  employed  for  printing  upon  ivory  with  more  or 
less  of  success.  In  ail  eases  it  is  desirable  after  the  ivory 
tablet  has  been  scraped  and  polished  that  it  should  he 
sponged  with  alcohol  and  water,  to  remove  everything  like 
greasiness,  and  ensure  the  regular  flow  aud  absorption  of 
aqueous  solutions,  otherwise  stained  aud  imperfect  images 
will  inevitably  he  produced. 

A method  described  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  an  American 
miniature  painter,  gives  an  image  in  a delicate  tint  of  Turn- 
hull’s  blue.  Some  painters  prefer  working  on  a ground  of 
this  tint,  but,  unless  very  skilfully  managed,  the  finished 
pictures  are  apt  to  look  cold.  Mr.  Lawrence  describes  his 
operations  as  follows ; — 

“ The  process  is  simple,  and  consists  in  immersing  the 
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ivory,  already  ground  and  prepared  for  painting,  in  a solu- 
tion of  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  The  side  of 
the  ivory  which  lays  downwards  in  the  pan  should  be 
marked  in  the  corner  with  pencil,  so  as  to  expose  the 
opposite  surface  for  printing.  It  requires  to  be  immersed 
from  two  to  three  days.  When  dried  it  will  require  an  ex- 
posure in  the  sun  varying  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one 
hour  to  obtain  an  image.  Develop  by  immersion  in  a solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  and  red  prussiate  of  potash,  watching 
the  progress,  and  afterwards  wash  in  pure  water  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  dry,  the  excess  of  oxalate  of  iron 
and  ammonia  can  be  brushed  off  with  a hard  bristle 
brush.  If,  after  development,  the  print  should  be  found  too 
intensely  blue,  make  a very  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  (say  a piece  as  large  as  a pea,  dissolved  in 
six  ounces  water),  and  immerse  the  ivory  therein,  keep- 
ing it  in  motion,  and  watching  its  fading.  When  suffi- 
ciently pale,  wash  in  clear  water,  and  dry  in  a shady  place.” 

Professor  Schwartz  gives  a modification  of  this  process, 
in  which  no  development  is  necessary,  the  image  being 
produced  of  a blue  tint  by  the  direct  action  of  light,  the 
print  being  fixed  by  simple  washing.  The  solution  to  be 
used  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Perchloride  of  iron  (neutral  and 
crystallized  ...  ...  ...  78  grains 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  (crystallized)  71  „ 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  ...  ...  73  „ 

Water  23  ounces 

The  solution  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  the  dark.  It  is 
better  applied  by  brushing,  allowing  the  solution  to  remain 
on  the  surface  until  it  is  pretty  well  soakad.  When  exposed 
it  produces  a blue  image ; and,  as  we  have  said,  simple 
washing  fixes  it. 

Dr.  l’hipson's  iron  printing  process  seems  to  be  well  suited 
for  ivory  printing,  as  it  gives  a warm-toned,  good  image. 
As,  however,  we  have  not  tried  it  on  ivory,  we  can  only 
make  the  suggestion  here,  and  print  his  mode  of  working  : — 

“ The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  a concentrated 
solution  of  oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  I 
take  a solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  having  precipitated 
the  peroxide  of  iron  by  ammonia,  1 collect  it  upon  a filter 
and  wash  it  with  boiling  water,  after  which  this  acid  is 
dissolved  in  a warm  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
A beautiful  emerald  green  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which 
must  be  concentrated  a little  by  evaporation,  and  then  set 
aside  in  a dark  place  for  use. 

‘‘The  paper  destined  to  receive  the  photographic  image 
is  floated  for  about  ten  minutes  upon  the  green  solution  of 
oxalate  of  peroxide  in  a flat  dish  or  capsule,  to  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been  added  ; 
the  whole,  of  course,  being  kept  away  from  the  dayl  •ght, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  paper  is  taken  out  of 
the  solution  and  hung  up  by  one  of  its  corners  to  dry. 

“ The  paper  thus  prepared  is  placed  behind  the  negative 
and  exposed  to  the  light  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  light.  It  is  then  well  washed  with  distilled  water  or 
with  rain  water  (spring  water  will  not  answer,  on  account 
of  the  lime  it  contains,  which  decomposes  the  image  by 
forming  oxalate  oflime).  All  the  non-decomposed  oxalate 
of  peroxide  of  iron  is  thus  washed  from  the  proof,  and  a 
feeble  yellow  image  of  oxalate  of  protoxide,  scarcely  visible, 
is  left  upon  the  paper. 

“The  faint  yellow  proof  is  plunged  for  a little  while  into 
a solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  which  a few  drops 
of  ammonia  have  been  added.  In  this  bath  tho  image  soon 
becomes  brown  and  distinctly  visible;  it  is  then  withdrawn, 
washed,  and  plunged  into  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  half-an-hour,  after  which 
it  is  taken  out,  washed,  and  dried. 

The  image  thus  developed  is  a very  dark  brown,  audean 
he  distinguished  with  difficulty,  by  inexperienced  eyes,  from 
proofs  obtained  with  silver.  The  tones  arc  peculiarly  soft 
and  permanent  in  the  proofs  I have  made.” 


One  additional  remark  concludes  our  resumk  of  photo- 
graphic operations  on  ivory  : it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  ivory  becomes  yellow  and  discoloured  in  the  dark,  but 
preserves  its  pure  whiteness  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
Ivory  photographs  will,  of  course,  share  the  same  fate  ; and 
if  kept  closed  up  from  the  light,  will  acquire  a yellowness 
which  suggests  fading,  but  which  is,  in  truth,  the  ordinary 
discolouration  of  ivory  kept  from  the  light. 


WONDERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  always  affords  us  pleasure  to  find  tho  general  press  tend- 
ing to  popularize  photography,  and  spread  a knowledge  of 
its  history,  technics,  and  applications  amongst  the  public  at 
large.  This  pleasure  is,  unfortunately,  frequently  alloyed 
by  noting  points  of  inaccuracy,  either  in  conception,  or 
statement  of  fact,  in  articles  so  dealing  with  photography  in 
outside  literary  journals.  In  an  interesting  publication, 
for  instance,  entitled  “ The  World  of  Wonders,”  issued  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  we  find  an  article  ou 
the  wonders  of  photography.  After  referring  to  Dr. 
Taylor's  dioramic  photographs,  described  in  detail  in  our 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  it  proceeds  : — 

“ Next  to  the  above  in  curious  interest  is  what  may  bo 
called  microscopic  photography,  or  the  reduction  of  largo 
objects  into  such  small  dimensions  that  the  picture  is  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  1854,  was  tho 
first  who  executed  these  small  photographs  by  making  an 
achromatic  object-glass,  one  or  one  and-a-half  inches  focus, 
the  lens  of  a camera,  and  using  a peculiar  kind  of  collodion. 
His  portraits  varied  from  one-twentieth  to  one  fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  would  bear  to  be  magnified  a 
hundred  times.  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  produced  a 
family  group  of  seven  full-length  photographs  in  a spot  the 
size  of  a pin’s  head  ; and  he  states  that  it  is  only  a question 
of  trouble  to  include  10,000  portraits  in  a square  inch.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a diplomatic  despatch  might 
be  conveyed  in  a spot  no  bigger  than  a full  stop.  Since  that 
time  the  idea  has  been  worked  out  in  a variety  of  ways,  a 
full  page  of  the  Times  newspaper,  or  an  extensive  landscape, 
having  been  photographed  in  so  small  a space.” 

As  the  whole  practice  of  photographic  portraiture  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  reduced  images  of  larger  objects 
it  becomes  somewhat  unimportant  to  assign  the  date  ol  the 
first  infinitely  little  photographs.  We  remember  that  long 
before  the  collodion  process  was  discovered  it  was  not  un- 
common to  produce  Daguerreotype  full-length  portraits, 
groups,  &c.,  for  studs,  finger-rings,  pins,  &c.,  so  small  that 
a magnifying  glass  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  features. 
But  in  referring  to  the  records  we  find  the  first  published 
allusion  to  the  production  of  minute  photographs  for  micro- 
scopic examination  was  made  in  the  Photographic  Journal, 
April,  1854,  where  Mr.  Shadbolt  is  mentioned  as  having 
exhibited  some  examples.  The  first  communication  on  the 
mode  of  producing  such  pictures  was  made  in  April,  1856, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  Mr. 
Shadbolt  described  his  method  before  the  Photographic 
Society.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Srdebotham,  at  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  claimed  for  Mr.  Dauccr  the  earliest 
attempts  at  the  production  of  minute  pictures,  stating  that 
he  commenced  experiments  in  this  direction  as  early  as 
1839.  Mr.  Sidcbotham  had  in  his  possession  examples  Mr. 
Dancer  had  given  him  early  in  1853,  in  which  a family 
group  was  included  in  a space  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Sir  David  Brewster  made  a calculation  that  a twenty-volume 
encyclopedia  could,  by  Mr.  Dancer’s  method,  be  reduced  to 
dimensions  suitable  for  carrying  in  a purse.  The  article 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting  next  proceeds  : — 

The  enlargement  of  photographs,  though  less  wonderful 
to  the  common  apprehension  than  their  reduction  to  tho 
infinitely  small,  i«,  practically,  not  less  interesting  than 
curious.  These  enlarged  pictures  were  first  exhibited  by 
M.  Claudet  at  the  soiree  of  the  British  Association  in  1862. 
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By  means  of  the  solar  camera,  photographic  cartes  were 
magnified  to  the  size  of  life.  The  effect,  when  first  seen, 
was  pronounced  very  striking  and  beautiful.  M.  Claudet, 
at  the  same  time,  also  exhibited  some  photographs,  taken  by 
the  Count  de  Monttzon,  of  all  the  most  curious  animals  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  instantaneous  views  of  Paris  by 
Ferrier,  showing  the  Boulevards  full  of  carriages  and  people, 
as  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

The  historical  error  here  is  much  greater  than  before. 
The  earliest  successful  experiments  in  photography  were 
efforts  in  enlarging,  the  solar  microscope  being  practically 
the  first  camera  employed.  One  of  the  earliest  developed 
photographic  images  ever  produced  was  an  enormous  en- 
largement of  a flea,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  which  was 
produced  in  June,  1837.  The  labours  of  Kingsley,  Delves, 
\Venham,  Woodward,  and  others  in  producing  enlarge- 
ments were  all  many  years  anterior  to  the  date  above  given. 
The  next  paragraph  proceeds : — 

“ But  the  most  striking  photographs  of  this  topographical 
character  are  those  which  have  been  taken  in  balloons  floating 
some  4,000  feet  above  the  earth.  The  first  experiments  of 
this  kind  were  made  by  Mr.  Negretti  in  Coxwell’s  ‘ Mam- 
moth ’ balloon  in  the  summer  of  1803.  They  were  regarded 
with  much  interest  at  the  time,  as  seveial  problems  were 
involved  in  success  or  failure — such,  for  example,  as  the  dif- 
ficulty of  operating  at  all  in  a moving  tent,  and  the  question 
whether  the  actinic  power  of  the  solar  rays  would  be  as 
effective  up  aloft  as  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
only  the  onward  motion  of  the  balloon  that  created  a dif- 
ficulty, but  its  rotating  motion,  to  obviate  which  a good 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  constructing  and  working  the  apparatus 
was  needful.” 

The  date  mentioned  as  that  of  the  earliest  experiments  of 
this  kind  is  again  erroneous.  The  earliest  experiments  in 
balloon  photography  were  made  in  1860  by  Mr.  Black,  of 
Boston.  We  have  in  our  possession  examples  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  a record  appears  in  our  pages  at  that  date  and 
also  in  the  following  year.  The  next  paragraph  is  as 
follows : — 

“ One  more  of  the  surprising  effects  of  photography  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  here,  viz.,  its  application  to  illustrate 
geometrical  figures  and  problems.  This  followed  rapidly 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope. 
Every  one  who  has  gone  through  the  eleventh  book  of 
Euclid  is  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  which  is  superadded 
to  that  of  the  problem  itself  by  the  number  of  lines  crossing 
each  other  on  a flat  surface.  By  producing  these  lines  on 
stereoscopic  slides  they  are  made  to  appear  as  if  the  figure 
was  made  of  wires  stretching  from  point  to  point  in  space. 
Planes  are  seen  to  intersect  each  other  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness as  if  they  were  sheets  of  cardboard  inclined  at  various 
angles  ; and  solid  angles  and  pyramids  have  their  edges  and 
angular  points  in  such  tangible  relief  that  a model  could  not 
afford  a better  illustration  of  the  text.  The  letters,  too,  are 
so  contrived  as  to  appear  to  belong  to  the  points  to  which 
they  refer,  and  to  stand  out  at  the  proper  distances  from  the 
spectator.” 

The  only  error  here  is  connecting  the  valuable  stereoscopic 
diagrams  with  photography.  They  are  produced  by  hand 
drawing,  and  printed  by  ordinary  presses,  photography  not 
being  used  in  their  production  at  all.  The  article  concludes 
with  an  interesting  and  correct  notice  of  some  of  the  experi- 
ments in  grotesque  photography  which  have  been  made,  as 
follows  : — 

“ Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  also  notice  some 
remarkable  instances  of  grotesque  or  caricature  photography. 
When  the  lamented  Abraham  Lincoln  was  president  of  the 
United  States,  his  photographic  portrait  was  exhibited,  and 
to  the  naked  eye  appeared  as  if  pitted  with  the  small-pox. 
On  examining  the  dots  with  a microscope,  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  portraits  of  generals,  politicians,  divines,  poets, 
actresses,  and  other  well-known  characters  suitably  placed. 
Jeff.  Davis  would  be  found  in  the  president’s  eye,  McClellan 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose ; Miss  Cushman,  or  some  other  sweet 


thing,  on  his  lips,  and  so  on.  All  these  likenesses  were 
said  to  be  very  striking,  and  the  whole  caricature  was  re- 
garded as  a felicitous  performance.  Something  of  the  same 
comic  character  was  done  in  Rome,  when  well-known  figures, 
suggestive  of  a satirical  application,  were  published  with 
the  heads  of  public  characters.  Thus  the  face  of  Antonelli 
appeared  on  the  shoulders  of  Fra  Diavolo;  and  the  Queen 
of  Naples  was  made  to  figure  as  Moll  Flagon.  Even  the 
Pope  himself  was  not  spared.  The  speedy  result,  however, 
was  a Papal  edict  against  the  enormity,  by  which  the  photo- 
graphic artists  were  subjected  to  the  loss  of  their  places  and 
instruments,  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a year  in  the 
galleys ! The  models  who  dared  to  sit  for  suoh  figures  were 
denounced  in  the  same  penalties.” 


THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

A second  visit  to  the  exhibition  has  enabled  me  to  form  a 
more  complete  and,  I believe,  truthful  judgment  of  the 
pictures  shown.  A lengthened  and,  I may  even  add,  tedious 
and  wearisome  examination  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
faulty  manner  in  which  the  collection  has  been  catalogued 
and  arranged.  This  is  a point  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
to  congratulate  the  executive  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  A list  of  names  of  the  exhibitors  has  been  drawn 
up  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  pictures  sent  in  are  num- 
bered consecutively  in  such  a manner  that  the  exhibits  of 
Mr.  B.  are  invested  with  numbers  following  those  of  Mr.  A. ; 
so  that  if  we  suppose  A.’s  photographs  to  be  specimens  of 
enamel  photography,  while  those  of  B.  are  transparencies, 
the  Nos.  1 and  2 will,  in  all  probability,  be  a hundred  feet 
from  each  other. 

The  fault  does  not,  however,  end  here,  for  prints  of  the 
same  description  are  by  no  means  always  to  be  found 
together  ; and,  therefore,  although  you  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  an  exhibitor,  and  the  number  of  his  pic- 
ture, the  latter  is  still  very  difficult  to  find.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  pictures  catalogued  and  those  exhibited  do 
not  agree  in  many  instances,  while  in  others  prints  appear 
without  any  number  at  all.  These  are  the  main  incidents 
of  which  I have  to  complain,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  time  is  wasted  on  the  part  of 
visitors. 

All  pictures  sent  in  were  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  a 
hanging  committee  before  acceptance ; this  committee  have 
apparently,  and  with  perfect  right,  been  exceedingly  lenient 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  a collection  of 
productions  of  almost  every  variety  has  thus  been  secured. 

I will  begin  with  photo-mechanical  prints,  as  there  are  by 
far  the  greatest  show  of  photographs  of  that  description. 
Albert,  of  Munich,  docs  not  exhibit,  but  Goupil  and  Co. 
show  some  specimens  of  Woodburytype  well  worthy  of  their 
names.  They  arc  mostly  reproductions  from  paintings  and 
engravings,  some  being  of  considerable  size.  It  was  possibly 
an  oversight  not  to  exhibit  any  specimens  of  portraiture 
furnished  by  the  process,  as  that  section  of  the  art  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  crucial  test  to  which  any 
method  can  be  put.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  from 
the  fact  that  some  exceedingly  perfect  portraits  have  been 
printed  by  the  photoglyptique  process,  as  it  is  called  by 
MM.  Goupil  and  Co.  After  Woodburytype — very  much 
after  it,  indeed — come  other  mechanical  methods,  all  of 
which  differ  greatly  from  the  above,  partaking,  in  most 
instances,  of  a lithographic  character.  Tessie  du  Motay 
and  Marechal  exhibit  some  good  specimens  of  their  inven- 
tion, so&c  of  which  are  so  perfect  that,  if  possessed  of  little 
more  vigour,  they  would  compare  very  well  with  Albert’s 
pictures.  Gamier  has  some  pictures  of  a similar  character. 
Drivet  shows  a large  number  of  prints,  among  which  is  a 
portrait  of  some  promise  ; while  those  of  Lcewe,  Leraercier, 
and  Baldus  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Other  mechanical 
prints  are  shown,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  M.  Marie. 
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Ia  enamel  photography  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  still  reigns 
supreme.  His  cases  of  specimens  are  of  very  high  merit, 
and  possess  a brilliancy,  softness,  and  finish  wantiug  in  the 
enamels  of  other  exhibitors ; some  brooches  and  bracelets 
shown  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker 
show  a case  of  enamels,  but  they  are  hard  and  deficient 
in  middle  tints,  the  general  fault  in  this  department  of 
photography.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  productions  of 
Lochard,  Mezzard,  &c. 

Carbon  printing  is  principally  represented  by  MM. 
Brann,  Despaquis,  Edwards,  and  Jeanrenaud.  M.  Braun's 
specimens  contain  some  beautiful  examples,  and  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  exhibition  ; they  are  all  reproductions  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture,  and  do  not  include  any 
pictures  taken  direct  from  nature.  The  pictures  of  M.  Jean- 
renaud for  the  most  part  are  good,  as  are  likewise  those  of 
M.  Despaquis ; but,  as  a rule,  the  carbon  prints  shown 
scarcely  surpass  mediocrity. 

As  regards  landscape  pictures,  those  of  M.  Harrison  are 
beyond  all  others,  if  we  except  half-a  dozen  charming  little 
views  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  by  A.  de  Constant.  These 
latter  are  from  dry-plate  negatives,  and  printed  upon  plain 
paper  in  the  manner  advocated  by  if.  de  Constant  in  the 
Photographic  News  some  months  back.  M.  Harrison's 
pictures  put  one  in  mind  of  the  productions  of  our  country- 
man William  England,  and  this  is  no  mean  praise;  tbe 
prints  are  mostly  from  dry  plates.  M.  Taylor,  of  Marseilles, 
sends  some  good  examples  of  his  shellac  printing  process. 
M.Fridrich  of  Prague's  specimens  are  good,  and  would  have 
been  almost  perfect  if  possessed  of  somewhat  more  brilliancy, 
if.  Civiale  exhibits  a large  panorama  taken  upon  waxed 
paper.  Other  pictures  do  not  call  for  notice. 

Of  reproductions,  there  are  some  fine  ones  by  M. 
Angerer,  of  Vienna,  and  by  M.  Bruckmann,  of  Munich, 
if.  Angerer's  cartoons  are,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. but  we  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  specimens  of  his 
work  undertaken  in  a different  direction,  il.  Bruckmann's 
reproductions  of  Kaulback's  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  although 
the  pictures  trom  the  Goethe  gallery  are  almost  too  small 
to  do  justice  to  the  originals. 

Adam-Salomoa  sends  a frame  of  a dozen  pictures,  the 
majority  of  which  were  exhibited  in  London  last  year,  and 
are  almost  beyond  criticism.  M.  Reutlinger  has  three  grand 
fiames  of  cabinet  pictures  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
produce,  and,  besides,  some  larger  specimens,  measuring 
perhaps  a foot  in  height.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Leamington,  ex- 
hibits some  examples  d la  Salomon,  which  are  decidedly 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  Exhibition,  barring  those  of  il. 
Salomon  himself.  M.  Couton,  recently  established  at  Vichy, 
sends  a variety  of  portraits  showing  costumes  du  pays,  soft  and 
brilliant.  M.  Bieber  of  Hamburg,  M.  Bacot,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Douglas,  show  excellent  examples  of  portraiture,  although 
in  the  specimens  of  the  latter  gentleman  the  lens  appears 
to  have  been  slightly  strained.  M.  Walery,  of  Marseilles, 
has  some  large  sized  portraits  of  great  merit,  but  his  smaller 
pictures  are  of  inferior  production.  The  pictures  of  M. 
Wane,  of  Douglas,  are  rather  wanting  in  high  lights,  but 
otherwise,  are  of  great  beauty.  M.  Marconi  and  M. 
Roussinoff  (of  Russia)  show  productions  well  worthy  of  in- 
spection, and  M.  Sarony  sends  some  of  his  admired  photo- 
crayons. 

M.  Ferrier  and  if.  Soulier  are,  as  usual,  foremost  in  the 
production  of  large  transparencies,  and  divide  with  MM. 
Leon  and  Levy  and  M.  Blanc  the  honour  of  showing  the 
best  stereo  slides.  Some  of  M.  Blanc's  photographic  trans- 
parencies are  shown  twice  during  tbe  day,  enlarged,  aud  pro- 
jected upon  a screen  by  means  of  an  oxyhydrogen  light, 
the  latter  being  of  the  improved  description  invented  by 
M.  T essie  du  Motay.  The  glass  stereo  slides  of  MM.  Leon 
and  Levy  are  very  fine,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
with  some  success  in  some  instances,  to  enlarge  the  picture 
seen  in  the  stereoscope.  It  is  a pity  that  in  the  beautiful 
snow  scenes  the  figures  should  all  appear  to  have  the 


character  of  sooty  sweeps.  The  smaller  pictures  exhibited 
by  M.  Soulier  have  all  been  taken  by  means  of  the  dry- 
plate  process,  even  those  of  an  instantaneous  character. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  and  M.  Poitevin  exhibit  examples 
of  what  lias  been  done  in  regard  to  photography  in  colouis, 
and  M.  Girard  shows  an  interesting  case  of  enlarged  micro- 
scopical objects,  the  only  exhibit  of  this  description  in  the 
building. 

The  majority  of  pictures  shown  have,  as  would  be  supposed, 
been  produced  by  the  ordinary  wet  process ; but  a consider- 
able amount  of  dry-plate  work  is  exhibited,  as.  likewise, 
many  prints  from  negatives  taken  upon  waxed  and  unwaxed 

paprr-  „ - „ 

Tbe  exhibitors  from  Great  Britain  are  only  five  in 
number,  viz , MM.  Briggs,  Edwards,  Lewis,  Sarony,  and 
W aue. 

The  photographers  of  Paris  certainly  seem  to  have  an 
acute  eye  to  business,  and  never  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
pass  of  which  they  can  make  some  profit.  The  iuk- 
bedaubed  dancing  girl,  in  the  marble  group  before  the  opera 
house,  must  have  been,  and  is  doubtless  still,  a source  of 
considerable  profit,  especially  now  that  the  ugly  stain  has 
been  effaced.  But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  Pantin 
murder,  which,  by-the-bye,  has  also  proved  a golden  harvest 
to  journalists  Le  Petit  Journal,  Alexander  Dumas’s  paper, 
which  sells  for  a sou,  has  increased  its  daily  publication 
from  a quarter  to  nearly  half  a million,  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  contained  a leader  upon  the  subject  every  day  since 
the  murder.  Every  police  journal — or  other  illustrated 
journal,  for  that  matter— has  published  illustrations  of  the 
outrage;  but  the  photographers  have  now  completely  beaten 
the  newspapers  out  of  tbe  field,  and  have  not  only  produced 
pictures  of  the  scene  of  the  murder,  but  likewise  carte  and 
cabinet  views  of  tbe  six  victims  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Morgue,  garanti  d'apres  la  nature ; and  this  horrible  addi- 
tion to  one's  album  may  be  procured  from  every  photo- 
graphic dealer  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  principal  streets. 
Apropos  of  the  murder,  the  journals  of  last  night  stated 
that  i'roppman  hal  consented  to  have  bis  photograph  taken, 
under  tbe  express  condition  that  it  should  not  be  published. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 

Paris,  October  1 2th,  1S69. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  FROM  A SUN-PAINTER'S 
PORTFOLIO. 

BT  STEPHEX  THOMPSON. 

No.  8. — As  Archeological  Citt. 

“Sad  Ravenna,"  once  the  capital  of  the  Western  empire, 
the  seat  of  the  Longobardic  kings,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Greek  Exarchs,  contains,  moreover,  tombs  of  the  Cmsars. 
It  may  be  described  as  a fossilized  city,  crowded  witli 
antiquities  which  have  undergone  but  little  change,  bnt  that 
time  brings,  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors.  A visit 
to  Ravenna  is  not  simply  a walk  back  into  the  middle  ages, 
but  a walk  through  them  and  out  again  at  the  other  end. 
It  is  a depressing  place  to  all  those  who  do  not  possess  a 
special  taste  for  archaiological  studies,  and  about  as  refresh- 
ing as  a sunless  day  spent  in  the  vaults  of  tbe  British 
Museum.  The  discordant  incongruity  of  the  present  con- 
trasts painfully  with  Ravenna's  past.  It  would  be  merciful 
and  appropriate  if  old  cities  like  this,  after  having  served 
fourteen  centuries  for  the  use  and  pride  of  men,  could  be 
released  from  all  further  service  in  their  old  age,  and  left  to 
gentle,  unmolested  decay.  They  should  be  locked  up  quietly 
within  their  walls,  and  left  without  any  harder  presence  to 
vex  them  in  their  decrepitude  than  that  of  a grey  old  custo- 
dian, who  would  come  to  the  gate  with  clanking  keys  and 
admit  the  wandering  stranger  if  he  gave  token  of  a reverent 
sympathy,  just  to  look  and  muse  a little  while  on  the 
revered  desolation.  It  is  a shame  to  try  and  spur  these  sad 
old  towns  into  an  unnatural  activity  and  petty  commerce, 
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when  they  evidently  long  ago  made  their  peace  with  the 
world,  and  would  fain  be  mixing  their  bricks  and  mortar 
with  the  dust  of  those  who  once  inhabited  them.  I dare 
not  even  touch  upon  the  historic  monuments  of  Ravenua, 
they  are  so  numerous.  An  archaeological  society  might 
spend  the  long  vacation  here  without  exhausting  them.  But 
there  is  not  a decent  inn  in  the  place,  though  it  is  consider- 
ably overchurched.  You  may  work  very  hard  if  you  are 
great  upon  churches ; there  is  little  to  disturb  you.  A 
parchmentized  priest  or  a whitehooded  monk  will  sometimes 
startle  you  out  of  a brown  study  on  the  merits  of  Byzantine 
architecture  and  Mosaic  decoration,  by  stealing  noiselessly 
out  of  one  cloister  doorway  and  gliding  equally  noiselessly 
through  another,  raising  much  the  same  kind  of  feeling  as 
that  experienced,  during  a day’s  fishing  at  home,  by  a water- 
rat  occasionally  popping  out  of  one  hole  in  the  river-bank 
and  disappearing  down  another. 

Photography  is  here!  The  old  familiar  scent  of  collo- 
dion— quite  distinguishable  from  the  vapours  of  yester- 
day's frankincense  and  benzoin  with  which  they  smoked  the 
bishop — crossed  my  path  the  first  day.  Its  fumes  wander 
at  will  through  the  fissures  of  the  marble  sarcophagus  of 
the  Empress  Galla  Placidia ; and  in  the  Corsa  di  Porta 
Nuova,  over  the  porphyry  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Emperor  Theodoric,  a Romagna  photographer 
hangs  daily  a frame  of  detestable  specimens  achieved  with 
the  poorest  instruments. 

One  misses  the  photography  of  Venice.  Ravenna  is  not 
all  tlushed  over  with  the  opal  lights  of  poetry  and 
romance  like  Venice,  though  she  is  not  without  her  me- 
mories of  that  kind.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Dante!  Bocaccio 
blended  Ravenna  with  his  pages!  I stepped  into  the  little 
haberdasher's  shop  where  Byron  lodged  and  bought  a cotton 
bandanna,  colarate  stuffi,,  for  a few  centisimi.  There  is 
nothiug  remarkable  about  it  save  its  dirt.  Yet  Byron 
lodged  here  nearly  a year,  and  wrote  a canto  of  Don  Juan 
and  the  Falicro,  ere  he  removed  to  the  Palazzo  Guiccioli  just 
by,  and  became  cavaliere  servente  to  the  Countess  of  that 
name,  whose  “ Recollections  of  Byron,”  recently  published, 
elicited  the  paper  in  Macmillan  that  set  the  literary  world 
ablaze.  Byron  liked  Ravenna,  lived  two  years  in  it,  and 
quitted  it  at  last  with  regret  and  gloomy  forebodings  which 
were  fully  realized. 

Ravenna  is  a disappointing  place  for  photography,  not- 
withstanding. Picturesque  views  are  few  indeed  ; of  archi- 
tectural studies  the  number  is  endless.  But  the  sale  of  such 
works,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
is  not  remunerative  generally.  Men  like  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  some  others,  will  admire  them  greatly,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  buy  them  ; but  there  it  ends. 
Such  limited  audiences,  however  appreciative,  do  not  fill 
the  artist's  gallery  any  better  than  the  production  of  really 
high-class  dramas  do  another  kind  of  gallery,  and  the  boxes 
alone  rarely  pay.  “ 'Tis  true  'tis  pity,"’  but  so  it  is.  The 
fact  is,  it  requires  not  only  a special  taste  and  aptitude,  but 
also  a special  education,  and  that  of  no  ordinary  kind,  before 
such  things  can  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  Thus  the 
stimulus  which  brings  people  to  the  purchasing  point  of 
admiration  is  wanting.  The  beauties  of  Swiss  scenery  can 
be  appreciated  at  once  by  travellers  of  auy  intellectual 
calibre  without  previous  study.  To  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,  Paris  is  Paradise,  and  the  Alps  more  picturesque 
than  the  opera.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  reflect  how  recent  and 
modern  is  the  delight  in  beautiful  scenery.  Until  the  pre- 
sent century,  how  rarely  you  find  any  allusion  to  scenery 
whatever  in  its  current  literature!  It  is  a thing  of  yesterday. 
It  would  be  curious  to  trace  how  much  of  it  has  been  developed, 
nourished,  and  fed  by  photography  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  Cheap  art  in  painting  is  always  bad  art.  Good 
paintings  seen  occasionally,  but  not  possessed,  leave  less  in- 
fluence on  everyday  people  than  the  cheap  transcript  from 
nature  or  reproduction  always  before  them 

The  celebrated  pine  forest  of  Ravenna  will  furnish  a few 
pictures.  It  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for 


a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  no  forest  is  more 
renowned  in  classical  and  poetical  interest.  By  day  the 
shrill  cicalas  make  one  ceaseless  song,  and  by  night  the 
fire-flies  skim  around,  and  the  delicious  southern  feeling 
steals  over  one  which  makes  a return  to  the  musty  streets 
of  Ravenna  repulsive. 


MR.  WOODBURY’S  PROCESS  IN  PARIS. 

A writer  in  the  Patrie  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
operations  in  working  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  at  Messis. 
Goupil’s,  the  concessionaires  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  French 
patent.  After  a rapid  resume  of  the  early  history  of  photo- 
plasty, in  which  he  gives  to  M.  Poitevin  the  credit  of  the 
original  idea  of  such  an  art,  he  says  : — 

“ Poitevin  is,  then,  the  Christopher  Columbus  of  the 
great  discovery,  an  Englishman  (Woodbury)  being  the 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  His  conquest  is  summed  up  in  a few 
words. 

“ Expose  to  the  light,  under  a photographic  negative,  a 
plate  of  gelatine  made  sensitive  by  bichromate  of  potash. 
Clear  the  image  by  washing  off  all  the  particles  remaining 
soluble.  Let  it  dry.  Apply  it  to — or.  rather,  place  it  on — 
a plate  of  metal,  and,  by  a powerful  pressure,  cause  it  to 
print  au  intaglio  on  the  plate.  Such  are,  in  fact,  the  ope- 
rations now  performed  daily  at  Asmeres.  in  the  studio  of 
MM.  Goupil,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Rousselon,  who  has 
given,  and  is  still  giving,  them  each  day  perfection  of  a 
kind  to  cause,  without  doubt,  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment to  even  Woodbury  himself.  In  fact,  all  is  henceforth 
ma  1c  practical,  sure,  and  rapid  ; and  one  cannot  feel  sur- 
prise in  seeing  the  different  phases  of  this  art  becoming  a 
regular  and  practical  industry  without  all  the  trouble  of 
sun-printing,  which  is  long  and  tedious.  From  the 
moment  the  image  is  obtained  upon  the  gelatine  plate, 
sensitized  by  bichromate  of  potash,  and  washed  free  with 
water  from  all  soluble  particles,  all  goes  well  and  with  me- 
chanical rapidity. 

“ This  transparent  curled  and  puckered  film  holds  in 
relief  that  which  is  the  reproduction  of  the  photographic 
image.  This  is,  as  we  have  said,  placed  in  contact  with 
a plate  of  metal  composed  of  lead  and  common  anti- 
mony, the  identical  substance  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  types  for  typographical  printing.  It  is  submitted 
to  a pressure  of  1,000  kilogrammes  to  the  square  centi- 
metre in  a hydraulic  press,  and  in  a few  seconds  this 
powerful  engine  has  produced  an  engraved  intaglio 
plate  which  reproduces  in  the  smallest  shades  the  most 
delicate  details  of  the  photograph.  As  to  the  sheet  of 
gelatine,  thanks  to  its  inexplicable  elasticity,  on  coming  out 
of  this  great  pressure  it  appears  in  relief  as  perfect  as 
ever : one  would  not  be  able  to  observe,  even  with  a 

magnifying-glass,  the  least  depression.  The  metallic  plate 
is  then  placed  in  a species  of  cast  metal  press,  which  appears 
to  have  moderate  pressure;  thereon  a certain  quantity  of  a 
transparent  and  liquid  ink  is  poured  ; by  means  of  an  arm, 
the  cover  known  technically  as  the  tympan  is  pressed  down  ; 
the  tympan  is  raised,  and  from  under  the  metal  plate  is 
taken  an  image  which  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
most  successful  photograph,  the  ink  being  more  or  less 
amassed  in  the  hollows  of  the  plate  according  to  their  depth, 
and  that  which  is  superfluous  running  by  itself  out  along 
the  edge  of  the  tympan.  This  simple  operation  entirely 
disconcerts  all  the  received  ideas  of  a typographic  printer, 
and  in  my  position  of  an  old  printer  I have  experienced 
something  of  the  surprise  which,  according  to  Rabelais, 
Panurge  felt  when  Frere  Fredon  gave  him  a discourse  com- 
posed of  monosyllables.  Behold,  then,  light  being  omitted 
from  the  operation  of  photographic  printing  : it  becomes 
equally  possible  and  easy  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day. 
The  salts  of  silver  and  gold  and  other  difficult  chemical  pro- 
ducts are  henceforth  abandoned.  Thanks  to  the  revolving 
table  turning  itself,  the  drawing  of  prints  succeed  each  other 
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rapidly,  and  it  does  not  require  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
seconds  to  produce  each  one. 

“ To  sum  up.  This  industry  has  the  power  of  creating 
photographic  images  by  regular  and  always  perfect  means, 
of  a stability  equal  to  the  stability  of  a copper-plate  print 
Pictures  will  not  have  to  wait  to  become  popular,  thanks 
to  the  cheapness  now  possible. 

“ Mercier  had  reason  for  writing  in  his  ‘ Table  de  Paris,’ 
that  ‘for  the  most  part  the  discoveries  of  the  human  kind 
resembled  AD^op  replying  to  those  who  questioned  him  of 
his  route,  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  should  go.’ 
Did  Niepce  and  Daguerre  ever  dare  to  hope  that  then- 
idea  would  make  so  rapid  a progress,  and  arrive  at  this 
triple  result,  perfection,  stability,  and  popularity  of  the 
work  for  which  they  dreamt  of  controlling  the  light?” 
o 

PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  FOR  CORRECTING 
THE  BATH. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Burk,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  gives  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  his  successful  use  of 
permanganate  of  potash  for  rectifying  a bath.  He  says  : — 

Though  the  following  may  not  be  new  to  you,  still  I 
think  there  are  hundreds  ot  your  readers  that  would  be 
thankful  even  for  the  little  it  communicates. 

1 had  a pint,  or  thereabouts,  of  a solution  that  no  one 
knew  the  age  of;  pinholes  and  fog  were  the  result  obtained 
on  a plate  sensitized  in  it.  There  was  just  silver  enough  to 
make  sixteen  ounces  of  a 35-grain  solution,  and  I worked 
with  it  for  several  days,  making  an  occasional  negative  and 
a good  many  small  gems.  All  at  once  1 found  my  new 
bath  fogging.  I tested  it  with  blue  litmus  paper,  and,  as 
there  was  no  apparent  acid  action,  concluded  it  to  be  about 
neutral.  This,  I suppose,  was  brought  about  by  using 
negative  glass  cleaned  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  such 
being  the  case,  I thought  I might  mix  the  two  baths,  and 
thus  get  a larger  quantity  of  solution.  I filtered  the  two 
together  at  night,  after  which  they  looked  so  beautifully 
clear  that  I congratulated  myself  for  setting  at  naught  all 
I had  been  told  concerning  such  operations.  Being  much 
pleased,  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  next  morning  to 
warrant  the  operation,  I dipped  a plate,  hung  my  hat  on  a 
head-rest,  exposed  and  developed  ; but  “ nary  ” hat  could  I 
see — nothing  but  fog.  What  was  I to  do?  Saturday,  the 
best  day  in  the  week  for  work,  and  nothing  to  work  with  ! 
Now  I knew  that  a few  drops  of  the  following  would  clear  a 
very  dirty  positive  bath  : then  why  not  a negative  bath  ? 
Permanganate  of  potash...  ...  15  grains 

Pure  water...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces. 

I poured  into  my  bath  about  a tea-spoonful  of  the  above. 
In  one  minute  it  had  the  appearance  ot  very  dirty  ink. 
I filtered  it,  after  which  it  looked  very  yellow,  and  I was 
feeling  about  as  it  looked ; 1 dropped  in  a little  more  of  the 
permanganate  and  set  it  in  the  sun  for  ten  minutes.  It 
then  assumed  a clear,  bright,  pink  appearance  ; l filtered 
again,  and  again  set  the  solution  in  the  sun.  In  fifteen 
minutes  the  excess  of  permanganate  had  precipitated  in  the 
shape  of  a black,  gummy-looking  matter.  Just  as  it  was 
filtered  a person  came  in  in  a great  hurry  for  an  ambrotype. 
I was  all  excitement.  I coated  a plate  and  placed  my  sub- 
ject, exposed,  developed,  and  the  nicest  chemical  effect  I 
had  ever  seen  was  the  result. 

I have  worked  that  bath  for  six  weeks  with  all  sorts  of 
collodions,  and  only  once  has  it  given  a foggy  picture;  then 
a few  drops  of  the  permanganate  set  it  right.  Sometimes  a 
change  of  collodion  will  give  a foggy  picture  ; in  that  case 
permanganate  will  not  help  the  matter,  but  a change  of 
developer  sometimes  will ; if  not,  go  back  to  the  old  collo- 
dion, and  you  will  get  the  same  clean  picture  you  had  be- 
fore the  change. 

I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  above  is  all  new  to  you, 
or,  in  fact,  any  of  it ; but  I do  say  that  where  you  find  one 
operator  who  knows  the  use  of  permanganate,  you  will  find 
one  hundred  who  do  not. 


OUR  PRINTING  PROCESSES  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  n.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

When  we  examine  the  more  recent  specimens  of  Woodbury* 
type,  and  the  newest  results  of  the  Albert  process,  we  can- 
not but  regard  the  perfection  of  photographic  printing  as 
being  within  our  grasp.  Manipulations  such  as  are  in- 
volved in  new  processes  of  this  kind  are,  at  first,  necessarily 
awkward  and  difficult  of  fulfilment,  and  impediments  in  the 
way  of  complete  success  must  therefore  constantly  arise; 
but  a well  organized  system  once  established,  and  operators 
well  practised  in  their  work  being  secured,  the  process  is 
thenceforth  conducted  in  a uniform  and  satisfactory  manner. 
That  the  Woodburytype  is  of  real  worth,  and  capable  of 
utilization  in  any  branch  of  photographic  printing,  is  a 
matter  beyond  all  doubt  to  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  beautiful  Italian  picture  of  a girl 
seated  in  an  open  window,  published  a short  time  since  by 
the  Photo-Relief  Company.  Here  we  have  a female  head  of 
the  most  delicate  description  depicted  in  all  its  original 
softness  and  modelling,  without  even  a suspicion  of  that 
sharpness  and  rigidity  of  outline  which  sometimes  charac- 
terized the  earlier  portrait-pictures  produced  by  the  Wood- 
burytype. The  drapery,  too,  is  likewise  faultless,  while  the 
high  lights,  instead  of  being  glaring  and  chalky,  possess 
the  soft,  burnished  appearance  of  an  ivory  surface.  This 
picture  alone  amply  proves  the  suitability  of  the  process  to 
photographic  portraiture;  while,  as  regards  its  application 
to  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  less  deli- 
cate photographic  subjects,  no  doubt  at  all  has  ever  existed 
on  the  matter. 

The  Albert  pictures,  again,  are  certainly  very  perfect 
productions.  The  first  specimens  shown  were  indeed  want- 
ing in  vigour,  especially  in  the  deeper  shadows,  and  had, 
therefore,  a somewhat  flat,  monotonous  appearance,  similar 
to  that  exhibited  by  a silver  print  from  a soft,  over-exposed 
negative.  This  defect,  we  at  first  thought,  would  be  a very 
serious,  if  not  on  insurmountable  one,  from  the  fact  of  the 
prints  being  produced  by  a method  similar  to  lithography. 
The  failing  was,  however,  merely  due  to  imperfect  manipu- 
lation, ami  by  no  means  inherent  to  the  process,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  pictures  now  furnished  by  M.  Albert,  which 
do  not  betray  any  of  the  former  imperfections.  They  have 
less  the  appearance  of  being  photographs  than  the  Wood- 
bury pictures,  resembling  very  much  soft  wood  engravings 
of  exquisite  finish.  Heavy  blacks  are,  it  is  true,  absent  from 
the  pictures  ; but  these  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  in 
a delicate  sketchy  engraving  such  as  the  results  of  M.  Albert 
are  designed  to  represent. 

Here,  then,  are  two  printing  processes  perfect  in  almost 
every  detail,  and  requiring  only  a little  more  elaboration 
and  practice  to  render  them  adaptable  to  any  description  of 
work. 

The  qualities  of  both  processes  have  indeed  already  been 
severely  tested  ; for  the  Woodbuiytype  is  being  worked  to 
a considerable  extent  by  MM.  Goupil  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  as 
likewise  by  the  Photo-Relief  Company  in  London,  and  is 
also  to  be  extended  to  Italy  and  America,  if  not  already  in 
operation  in  those  countries.  The  Albert  process  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  at  Munich,  where  its  inventor  has 
just  erected  two  spacious  establishments  expressly  for  its 
accommodation  ; while  in  Austria — where,  byc-the-bye,  the 
photographers  wished  to  secure  the  process  entirely  to  them- 
selves, and  made  overtures  to  M.  Albert  with  that  view  — 
the  Royal  Photographer  of  Vienna,  M.  Angerer,  has  effected 
a partnership  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  priuting  in 
that  town. 

In  regard  to  both  these  processes,  it  has  been  stated  that 
prints  may  be  produced  by  them  from  any  ordinary  nega- 
tive quite  equal  to  silver  impressions.  This,  however,  wo 
are  apt  to  doubt.  In  the  same  way  as  in  carbon  printing  a 
more  vigorous  print  is  generally  produced  than  would  bo 
derived  from  the  same  negative  if  printed  in  silver,  so  wo 
should  imagine  that  certain  kinds  of  clithes  arc  hetter 
adapted  to  the  Woodbury  and  Albert  processes  than  others. 
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In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  point  to  defects  in  the 
processes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  t.o  express  our  belief  that  if 
suitable  negatives  were  invariably  used,  the  results  would 
always  be  perfect.  We  are  now  accuf  torned  to  taking  nega- 
tives solely  with  a view  to  printing  them  with  silver,  and 
we  manipulate  them  accordingly  in  such  a manner  as  to 
produce  the  best  effects  with  our  printing  medium.  Our 
modus  operandi  could,  however,  be  modified  at  any  time  if 
wo  knew  that  certain  alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  nega- 
tives were  necessary. 

For  the  future,  therefore,  we  have  before  us  two  mechani- 
cal printing  processes,  besides  the  modest  but  very  efficient 
carbon  process  : and  likewise  the  old  method  of  silver  print- 
ing. In  regard  to  these  four  methods  there  arises  this 
question,  ore  we  to  choose  one  and  discard  the  others,  or  is 
it  probable  that  we  shall  employ  them  all,  according  to 
circumstances?  The  latter  view  appears  to  us  the  most 
likely;  for,  on  due  consideration,  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  us  to  give  up  the  silver  and  carbon  processes  entirely. 
These,  or  methods  analogous  to  them,  will  always  remain 
in  vogue  in  certain  cases  where  but  few  prints  only  are  re- 
quired to  be  produced  in  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive 
manner.  With  amateurs,  for  instance,  or  for  scientific  and 
technical  purposes,  where  results  require  to  be  printed  on 
the  spot,  a complicated  process  requiring  special  knowledge 
in  its  manipulation  would  be  out  of  place;  in  ordinary 
photographic  portraiture,  also,  where  but  a dozen  or  so  of 
copies  are  necessary,  it  would  likewise  be  more  advantageous 
to  adhere  to  the  methods  of  carbon  and  silver  printing. 
Where,  however,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  impressions 
require  to  be  produced,  there  a mechanical  process  must  be 
employed;  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  a coinbat  between  the 
English  and  German  methods.  At  the  same  time,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  results  of  the  two  processes,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  employment  be  found  for  both, 
by  reason  of  the  marked  difference  existing  in  the  nature  of 
the  pictures  furnished,  rendering  each  process  more  suitable 
for  particular  purposes.  This  may,  indeed,  be  mere  fancy 
on  our  part ; but  the  results  at  present  obtained  in  the  two 
cases  are  certainly  very  dissimilar. 

In  the  event  of  a mechanical  process  being  extensively 
employed,  the  photographer’s  labours  must  necessarily  be 
divided,  the  ordinary  operator  confining  himself  merely  to 
the  production  of  the  negative,  and  giving  over  the  same 
for  printing  to  others  occupied  solely  with  that  branch  of 
work.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be  attended 
with  one  great  drawback,  that  of  placing  the  production  of 
prints  beyond  the  control  of  the  taker  of  the  portrait,  who 
generally  considers  this  section  of  photography  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  success.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, would  occur  only  in  very  rare  cases,  ami  could  to  a 
great  extent  be  obviated  by  the  submission  of  a pattern  or 
proof  picture;  for,  when  the  tone  and  style  of  printing 
were  once  fixed,  no  further  care  would  be  necessary. — The 
Photographic  Journal. 

o 

A WORD  ON  CLEANLINESS. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Nothing,  it  is  probable,  balks  the  beginner  in  photo- 
graphy more  frequently  than  the  mishaps  that  arise  from 
neglect  of  the  precaution  of  keeping  his  materials  absolutely 
apart  from  one  another.  And  even  older  hands  not  rarely 
suffer  from  the  same  cause. 

It  chances  that  most  of  the  substances  which  the  photo- 
grapher deals  with  arc  colourless,  and  make  colourless  solu- 
tions. Such  are  nitrate  of  silver,  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  chloride  and 
acetate  of  sodium,  &c.  When  these  bodies  are  dissolved 
in  water,  such  solutions  cannot  be  distinguished  from  clear 
water.  If  emptied  from  vessels,  unless  great  care  be  taken 
in  washing,  some  portion  may  remain,  and  prove  extremely 

* Philadelphia  Photographer.  \ 


pernicious  in  connection  with  the  next  use  to  be  made  of 
the  vessel. 

Especially,  diops  may  adhere  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  not  reached  in  a careless,  half  purification,  and  so  a 
very  appreciable  quantity  of  the  previous  material  may  be 
introduced  into  the  next.  The  following  instance  shows 
this  in  a very  striking  way  : — 

Some  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  emptied  from  a 
vial,  and,  on  a sudden  emergency,  the  vial  was  to  be  used  to 
contain  some  medicine.  It  was  especially  directed  that  the 
vial  should  be  cleaned  by  shaking  successive  portions  of 
water  in  it.  The  cleaning  was,  nevertheless,  insufficient, 
and  the  patient  to  whom  the  medicine  was  administered 
was  rendered  extremely  8ick.  As  the  medicine  itself  had 
no  such  tendency,  and  as  the  patient  was  at  once  relieved 
by  swallowing  table  salt,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
nitrate  of  silver  had  been  left  in  the  vial,  doubtless  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  above  the  portion  which  had  been  washed. 

Where,  as  in  photography,  a certain  round  of  technical 
operations  is  constantly  to  be  followed,  it  is  a great  safe- 
guard to  appropriate  absolutely  certain  vessels  to  a single 
exclusive  use  for  each,  so  that  the  need  of  cleaning  may  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  danger  of  doing  it  in- 
sufficiently may  be  in  a great  measure  got  rid  of. 

A great  source  of  danger  lies  in  using  vessels  that  are  not 
labelled.  Colourless  solutions  in  such  are  always  liable  to 
bo  mistaken  for  each  other  or  for  pure  water.  In  this  last 
way  many  lamentable  accidents  have  occurred.  Even  where 
no  personal  injury  happens,  regretable  losses  may  result.  I 
once  saw  a batch  of  good  prints  ruined  by  being  placed  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  pure  water  for  washing,  but  which 
was  in  reality  contaminated  with  traces  of  hypo  washing, 
and  turned  the  prints  black. 

In  cleaning  vessels  there  are  two  very  effectual  methods, 
mechanical  and  chemical.  A mixture  of  shot  and  sand  with 
a little  water  is  excellent  for  cleaning.  Bristle  brushes, 
sold  under  the  rather  odd  name  of  “ sash  tools,”  are  very 
useful,  and  should  be  always  at  hand.  In  cleaning  by 
chemical  means,  nothing  is  comparable  with  a mixture  of 
bichromate  solution  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  some  cases, 
however,  especially  where  salts  of  iron  are  to  be  removed, 
binoxalate  of  potash  is  excellent.  And  for  removing  stains 
on  clothing,  especially  white,  the  hypochlorite  of  sodium, 
sold  under  the  name  of  chloride  of  soda,  or  “eau  de  Javelle,” 
is  most  useful. 

Finally.  I may  remark  that  the  more  carefully  and 
observantly  that  one  operates,  the  more  one  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  time  is  never  lost  in  careful  cleaning,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  the  truest  and  most  certain  economy. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Several  years  ago  I determined  to  devote  a considerable 
amount  of  time  to  the  study  ot  dry  processes,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  one  which  should  work  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  After  much  consideration  I selected  tho  col- 
lodio-bromide  process  as  the  base  of  my  experiments,  and 
occupied  many  months  in  testing  it  with  all  the  preserva- 
tives (sensitizers  more  correctly)  that  seemed  to  promise 
favourable  results.  Some  of  the  results  which  I then 
obtained,  and  which  have  never  been  published,  acquire 
just  now  a certain  amount  of  interest,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

At  the  time  that  I commenced  these  trials  no  one,  I 
believe,  had  worked  with  the  collodio-bromide  process  except 
its  discoverers,  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
and  I am  glad  to  think  that  the  results  I published  aided 
in  bringing  this  invaluable  mode  of  photography  into  gene- 
ral notice.  Up  to  that  time  no  “preservative"  had  been 
used  with  the  collodio-bromide  except  tannin.  Amongst 
the  very  large  number  of  substances  which  I tried,  several 

* Condensed  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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gave  interesting  results  besides  those  which  I have  described 
in  what  I have  already  published  on  the  subject. 

Amongst  others,  I got  very  curious  results  by  using  coffee 
as  a preservative,  and  combining  it  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
My  first  trials  with  this  mixture  were  so  remarkably  satis- 
factory that  I anticipated  great  success  for  it.  Coffee  with- 
out carbonate  of  soda  was  neither  very  sensitive  nor  very 
bright;  but  when  the  alkali  was  added  in  the  proportion 
of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  sensitiveness  was 
greatly  enhanced,  and  a bright,  clean  picture  was  got. 
Further  trials,  however,  did  not  confirm  these  favourable 
indications.  The  plates  were  irregular — that  is.  they  varied 
in  sensitiveness  and  clearness  without  any  evident  reason. 
Probably  I should  have  tried  to  work  out  the  cause  of 
irregularity  had  I not,  in  the  meantime,  got  better  results 
with  other  materials. 

These  experiments  have  been  recalled  to  my  mind  by  the 
details  of  a process  lately  published  by  an  English  photo- 
grapher (Mr.  Sutton),  in  which  he  appears  to  think  that  no 
one  before  has  made  dry  plates  with  an  alkaline  preserva- 
tive. So  much  was  claimed  by  the  inventor  for  this  pro- 
cess in  advance  of  its  publication,  and  so  much  originality 
for  the  idea  of  alkalinity  in  the  plates  as  a condition  of 
sensitiveness,  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  consider  the 
subject  a little  further.  * * * The  collodion  contains 

bromides  only,  and  is  sensitized  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  and  coated 
with  a solution  of  three  grains  of  gelatine  and  three  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
all  the  materials  must  be  of  a particular  quality,  only  to  be 
had  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  agents.  This  is  certainly  not  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  process. 

In  describing  it,  Mr.  Sutton  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
supposed  discovery  that  plates  treated  with  an  alkaline  pre- 
servative will  yield  good  results,  affirming  that  “ we  ” have 
all  been  working  in  the  wrong  direction,  &c.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  stated,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  there 
is  no  novelty  whatever  in  the  use  of  an  alkaline  preserva- 
tive. As  T did  not  publish  my  own  experiment  in  this 
direction  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  they,  of  course, 
would  not  suffice  to  establish  the  point.  They  are  not 
needed,  however,  for,  about  the  same  time,  a process  was 
published  in  Germany,  according  to  which  plates  prepared 
in  a nitrate  bath  and  washed  were  coated  with  a solution  of 
tannin  to  which  carbonate  of  soda  had  been  added. 

Whilst  the  two  alkaline  preservatives  here  cited  emphati- 
cally settle  the  question  of  priority,  it  is,  nevertheless,  inte- 
resting to  remark  how  large  a proportion  of  the  substances 
used  for  coating  dry  plates  are  acid  in  their  reactions.  Thus, 
albumen  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  combinations  with 
bases  amongst  them  with  oxide  of  silver.  Tannin  also 
unites  with  bases.  Many  syrups  of  fruits  have  been  tried  : 
these  mostly  contain  malic  acid.  Gallic  acid  is  another 
instance.  From  one  remark  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  it  would  seem 
that  he  believed  that  up  to  the  time  of  bis  publication  even 
neutral  preservatives  had  not  been  tried  ; but  it  is  easy  to 
cite  several  very  familiar  cases.  Glycerine  and  honey,  used 
often  together,  are  both  perfectly  neutral.  Gum  is  a com- 
pound of  gummic  acid  and  lime,  and  is  a neutral  body. 
Neutral  salts  of  morphia  are  effective  as  preservatives. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  for  years  past  preservatives 
have  been  used  of  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline  characters, 
and  that  no  claim  such  as  that  here  referred  to  can  be 
entertained  for  a moment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ART  * 

It  has  been  a matter  of  controversy,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  this  country,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  photography 
as  an  art,  some  taking  the  ground  that  photography 
should  not  be  classed  as  or  rank  among  the  line  arts,  while 
others  argue  to  the  contrary.  Having  associated  with 
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photographers  more  or  less  since  the  discovery  ot  the  art, 
and  having  had  ample  means  of  witnessing  its  develop- 
ment and  progress,  I have  no  hesitation  in  becoming  the 
champion  of  photography  ; and  in  defence  of  that  class  of 
useful  and  persevering  members  of  society  allow  me  to  say 
a few  words.  My  own  convictions  are,  that  this  compara- 
tively new  art  has  done  more  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste  for  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  and  what  are  known 
as  the  fine  arts,  than  any  of  the  modern  discoveries.  * * 

The  ancients  divided  tl  e arts  into  the  liberal  arts,  which 
were  seven  in  number,  viz.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy  ; and  the  servile  arts, 
which  were  practised  by  slaves.  The  moderns  divide  the 
arts  into  the  fine  arts,  as  poetry,  music,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  &c. ; and  the  useful,  oi  mechanical  arts. 
Now  under  which  of  these  shall  we  class  photography  ? We 
have  already  contended  that  it  should  be  ranked  among  the 
fine  arts,  and  we  also  admit  that  it  partakes  largely  of  the 
mechanical  or  useful  arts.  As  an  aid  to  painting,  photo- 
graphy has  proved  itself  to  be  almost  invaluable,  a fact 
which  many  painters  readily  acknowledge,  while  others, 
who  are  more  dependent  upon  it  as  a means  of  correcting 
their  drawings,  almost  ignore  its  usefulness  as  an  ally. 

The  declaration  that  all  photographers  are  artists  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  every  one  who  brushes  oil  colours 
on  to  cauvas  is  au  artist.  Many  photographers  display 
real  art,  and  produce  really  artistic  results,  both  in  the 
posing  and  lighting  of  theii  subjects,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  drapery  and  other  accessories.  To  illustrate  the 
feeling  which  has  always,  more  or  less,  existed  among 
different  kinds  of  artists,  I cannot  do  betterthan  relate  au 
anecdote  (which  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers) 
which  once  occurred  at  a dinner  in  London,  the  guests  of 
which  were  exclusively  artists,  painters,  and  authors.  After 
dinner  a toast  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  latter,  as  follows  : 
“ Gentleman.  I rise  to  propose  the  health  of  the  painters — 
and  glaziers."  After  the  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
painters  had  subsided,  one  of  their  own  number  arose,  and 
proposed, — the  health  of  the  paper-stainers. 

Many  of  the  leading  photographers  of  this  country  have 
been  abroad,  and  visited  the  principal  art  galleries  of 
Europe — have  studied  the  principles  of  art,  and  returned  to 
put  their  knowledge  into  practice.  Our  leading  photo- 
graphers are  men  of  brains  and  cultivation,  and  should  take 
rank  with  artists.  In  fact,  many  of  these  were  painters, 
sculptors,  or  engravers,  before  they  commenced  the  practice 
of  photography.  I know  of  some  photographers  who  are 
now  in  Rome,  studying  the  art  of  painting,  whose  first  ideas 
of  art  were  developed  by  the  study  of  photography. 

Arc  these  more,  or  less,  artists  because  they  studied 
photography  first?  By  no  means.  The  impression  is  very 
prevalent,  that  all  photograph  portraits  must  necessarily  bo 
good  likenesses.  But  let  us  look  at  two  portraits  of  the 
same  person  by  different  photographers,  and  we  would 
hardly  suppose  them  to  be  the  same  individual.  The  one 
is  a fine  and  really  artistic  portrait,  showing  a careful 
study  of  the  face  and  position,  while  the  other,  in  point  of 
mechanical  execution,  may  be  equally  good,  but  entirely 
devoid  of  artistic  merit.  Look  over  your  friend's  photo- 
graph album,  and  you  will  not  find  there  more  than  ouo 
picture  out  of  twenty  possessing  any  merit  aside  lrom  its 
resemblance  to  some  person,  and  among  photographers,  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  can  lay  any  claim  to  artistic 
merit. 

Among  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  other  artists, 
the  proportion  of  those  who  arrive  at  distinction  is  very 
small ; and  here  I would  say  to  all  photographers,  aim  at 
high  artistic  merit  in  your  profession  ; study  to  be  artists, 
not  only  in  name,  but  endeavour  to  make  your  art  one  that 
shall  be  worthy  a place  among  the^ne  arts.  Every  sculptor 
cannot  be  a Powers,  nor  every  poi  trait  painter  an  Elliott, 
nor  every  marine  painter  a De  Haas,  nor  every  landscape 
painter  a Bierstadt.  But  none  of  these  artists  have  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  in  their  art  as  the  photographer  has  in 
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his,  and  Irene.*  there  is  every  encouragement  for  the 
photographer  to  perecvcic  in  his  efforts  to  become  a real 
artist. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  TRUTH. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL* 

We  often  hear  from  admirers  of  photography  that  this 
young  art  represents  the  pure  truth,  the  true  counterpart  of 
nature. 

This  sentence  is  repeated  by  thousands  of  thoughtless 
persons,  and  has  almost  become  a dogma.  We  are  willing 
to  swear  to  the  correctness  of  photographic  representations, 
and  even  the  courts  of  justice  have  admitted  them  as 
evidence. 

But  is  the  correctness  of  photographic  representations 
really  absolute?  I venture  to  say,  No,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  a heretic.  Photography  applied  at  the  right 
place  and  in  the  right  manner  will  furnish  representations 
more  correct  than  any  other  art,  but  absolutely  true  they  are 
not,  and  because  they  are  not  absolutely  true  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  trace  the  sources  of  error,  aud  of  these  there  are 
many. 

I will  begin  with  optical  error. 

A picture  which  has  been  taken  with  a lens  that  does  not 
draw  correctly,  and  where  the  lines  that  should  be  straight 
at  the  corners  appear  to  be  curved,  can  certainly  not  be 
called  a correct  one.  Many  persons  may  not  notice  the  in- 
correctness, nevertheless  it  exists.  Some  will  say  that  a 
correctly  drawing  lens  will  avoid  these  errors.  True,  very 
true  ; but  let  us  examine  the  pictures  of  high  buildings 
which  have  been  taken  with  a correct  drawing  lens  from  a 
low  stand-point.  The  lines  which  should  be  vertical  will 
converge  toward  the  top.  Can  this  be  called  correct?  But, 
you  will  say,  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  camera  was  not 
placed  level.  Very  good  ; but  let  us  now  try  a Globe  or  a 
Pantoscopic  lens,  and  take  the  view  of  a long  street.  How 
t'le  perspective  deepens — how  enormously  large  the  nearer 
houses  appear  ; aud  how  very  small  are  the  objects  in  the 
distance.  Houses  that  are  distant  a hundred  paces  look  as 
if  they  wore  half  a mile  away.  Is  this  truth?  No,  cer- 
tainly not.  And  yet  the  lens  draws  correctly,  and  the 
camera  has  been  placed  exactly  on  a level,  and  the  perspec- 
tive is  mathematically  correct ; a draughtsman  could  not 
make  it  any  better. 

But  where  lies  the  mistake  ? The  angle  of  vision  is  too 
large.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  always  be  avoided,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  affects  straight  lines  as  well  as  curved 
ones.  Take,  for  instance,  a pile  of  cannon  balls  : an  artist 
will  represent  them  as  circles.  Now  take  a picture  of  them 
with  a wide  angle  lens,  in  such  a manner  that  they  will 
appear  at  the  edge  of  the  picture,  and,  instead  of  circles,  we 
will  have  ellipses.  This  is,  mathematically,  easily  explained  : 
every  ball  will  send  a conus  of  rays  on  the  optical  ceDtre  of 
the  lens,  and  this  conus  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the 
picture  as  an  ellipse  when  it  falls  in  any  other  direction  but 
at  right  angles. 

A photographer  showed  me  the  view  of  a castle  which  had 
been  taken  with  a Pantoscopic  lens.  In  front  of  the  castle 
was  a row  of  statues,  and  it  was  really  comical  to  notice 
how  the  faces  and  the  bellies  grew  wider  and  broader  towards 
the  edge  of  the  picture,  and  the  slender  Apollo  de  Belvidere. 
who  unfortuuately  happened  to  be  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  plate,  had  such  a broad  face  and  a belly  of  so  large  a 
circumference  that  he  looked  like  Dr.  Luther.  Again,  is 
this  truth  ? 

And,  unfortunately,  these  are  not  the  only  sources  of 
error  ; there  are  a great  many  more. 

In  your  number  for  June,  1865,  you  published  four  heads, 
portraits  of  the  same  person.  They  were  intended  as  studies 
of  lighting  by  Loescher  and  Petsch,  front  light,  top  light, 
side  light,  aud  oblique  light.  In  the  first  picture  the  man 
was  dull  and  stupid  looking,  the  second  gave  him  an  augry 


and  savage  expression,  the  third  gave  him  a cunning  look. 
Which  of  the  three  was  correct?  I say,  not  one  of  them. 
The  truest  representation  was  No.  4,  where  a combination  of 
light  effects  had  been  employed ; and  we  see  that  the  mode 
of  lighting  can  become  a source  of  error.  And  this  does  not 
only  hold  good  for  portraits,  but  refers  to  landscapes  also. 
The  view  from  the  Ilochersberg,  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  had 
often  been  described  to  me  as  most  beautiful.  I visited  the 
spot,  in  the  company  of  friends,  several  times,  and  wo  could 
not  see  any  beauty  in  the  view.  At  last  I visited  the  spot 
again,  but  not,  as  before,  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  evening, 
and  then  the  view  was  charming.  But,  aside  from  the 
direction  of  the  light  as  a source  of  error,  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  has  much  influence  on  the  correctness  of 
photographic  representations.  Generally  speaking,  the 
lights  are  too  white  and  the  shadows  are  too  black  in  photo- 
graphic representations.  This  is  a radical  error,  which  has 
its  origiu  in  the  nature  of  the  art,  and  the  avoidance  of 
which  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The  error  is  most 
striking  in  taking  the  picture  of  an  object  on  which  the 
sun  shines  with  full  force.  If  we  expose  for  a short  time 
only,  we  get  the  details  of  the  light  parts,  but  the  shadow 
is  a black  spot  without  any  detail  whatever.  If  we  expose 
for  a long  time  we  will  get  some  detail  in  the  shadows,  but 
the  lights  will  be  over-exposed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the 
details  will  be  wanting.  Can  you  call  this  correct? 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  so  much  difficulty  in  our 
studios  when  we  wish  to  produce  a properly  lighted  picture. 
We  keep  the  lights  more  diffused  and  the  shadows  lighter 
than  what  a painter  would  do,  and  the  latter  are  often 
utterly  surprised  when  they  see  a model  in  the  gallery  under 
such  an  artistically  faulty  illumination, and  see  the  resulting 
picture  afterwards  correct  in  lights  and  shadows. 

In  taking  landscapes,  architectural  objects,  and  parti- 
cularly interiors,  we  cannot  control  the  light  with  the  same 
ease  as  in  portraiture.  I took  once  the  photograph  of  a 
chemical  laboratory.  The  room  was  large,  with  an  arched 
ceiling.  In  the  picture  you  would  see  the  tables,  furnaces, 
retorts,  lamps,  &o.,  everything  perfectly  plain,  except  the 
arched  ceiling  ; it  was  too  dark.  I made  other  attempts 
with  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  minutes’ exposure ; at  last  I 
saw  a trace  of  the  ceiling,  but  now  the  objects  near  the 
windows  were  so  much  over-exposed  that  all  the  detail  was 
lost.  The  result  was  four  pictures,  not  one  of  which  was 
true.  Finally,  I reflected  sunlight  on  to  the  ceiling. 

But  this  circumstance  of  the  light  parts  being  too  light 
and  the  shadows  too  dark  in  photography  makes  itself  felt 
sometimes  in  very  simple  operations;  for  instance,  in  repro- 
ductions of  prints.  One  of  our  photographers  was  called 
upon  for  a reproduction  of  “ Kaulbach’s  Battle  of  the  Huns.’’ 
The  copy  was  an  excellent  one,  but  the  background  was 
too  dark,  too  black,  not  hazy  enough.  The  customer  refused 
the  copy,  and  demanded  another  picture.  A second  copy 
was  made  with  longer  exposure.  Then  the  background 
had  the  hazy  appearance  of  the  original,  but  the  figures  in 
the  front,  which  should  be  bold  and  black,  had  a dusky 
grey  look.  Finally,  a good  result  was  obtained  by  retouch- 
ing the  negative.  But  can  this  be  called  truth  ? 

I have  purposely  selected  simple  examples  to  substantiate 
my  assertion  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  truthful  photo- 
graphs. We  now  have  to  consider  another  point,  the  worst 
of  all,  and  that  is  colour. 

In  photography  the  cold  tones  will  be  rendered  too  light, 
while  the  warm  ones,  such  as  red  and  yellow,  will  be  repro- 
duced too  dark.  As  an  illustration,  I may  mention  the 
photographs  of  Hildebrand's  painting,  “ Sunset  on  the 
Ganges  ” — a glowing  red  sun  with  burning  clouds  of 
chrome-yellow  on  an  ultra-marine  blue  sky.  And  now, 
what  does  the  photograph  show?  A black  disc  surrounded 
by  black  thunder  clouds.  The  sun  looks  like  the  solar 
eclipse  at  Aden. 

I might  multiply  examples,  but  what  I Lave  said  will  bo 
sufficient  to  enlighten  those  who  pretend  that  a photo- 
graphic representation  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  a 
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correct  one.  Fortunately  for  the  art,  nearly  all  the  sources 
of  error  can  be  avoided  by  the  enlargement  of  suitable 
lenses,  a proper  position  of  the  camera,  proper  illumination, 
the  employment  of  original  and  negative  retouching.  It 
constitutes  the  art  of  photography  to  present  the  reality 
true  and  beautiful. 


MODIFIED  RESIN  PROCESS. 

BY  II.  F.  RADBRUC1I.* 

I sew  you  the  dry  collodion  process  used  by  me  for  over 
one  and  a-half  years  with  the  best  success  : — 


Collodion. 

Plain  collodion  ... 

Equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether 
Iodide  of  sodium ... 

Bromide  of  cadmium 

1 ounce 
4 grains 

3 „ 

The  salts  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  added 

to  the  collodion. 

Second. 

Ether 

Gum  reain... 

1 ounce 
* .. 

Dissolve,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Shake  well,  and  put  it  aside  to  clear  up,  which  will  take 
about  two  or  three  days.  To  the  ounce  of  collodion  add  five 
drops  of  No.  2;  shake  well,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  three 
days.  The  collodion  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 

Silver  Bath. 
Nitrate  of  silver... 

Distilled  water  ... 

Nitric  acid 

1 ounce 
11  ounces 
3 drops 

Developer. 
Sulphate  of  iron... 

Epsom  sails 
Water 
Acetic  acid 
Alcohol 

1}  ounces 

ii  „ 

32  „ 

n „ 

i 

The  negative  plates  have  to  be  albuminized  with  about 
one  ounce  of  albumen  to  seven  ounces  of  water,  else  the 
film  will  peel  off.  After  the  plate  has  been  sensitized,  wash 
it  well  with  the  purest  water  that  can  be  obtained,  and  put 
it  away  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  plate  is  ready  for  use. 
Expose  not  longer  than  wet  plates. 

I took  my  negatives  with  the  front  lens  of  a half-size 
C.  0.  Harrison’s  instrument,  with  a diaphragm  of  three- 
eight-inch  diameter,  and  exposed  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
seconds.  With  wet  plates  it  took  the  same  time. 

Before  developing,  wet  the  plale  with  distilled  water,  and 
pour  over  it  a solution  of — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  20  graics 

Acetic  acid 10  drops 

Then  develop  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  exposure  is  long 
enough,  the  image  will  appear  almost  immediately,  looking 
very  intense.  If  the  shadows  do  not  appear  dense  enough, 
wash  the  plate,  and  redevelop  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
Fix  with  a weak  solution  of  cyanide,  and  examine  the  nega- 
tive in  the  light.  It  will  keep  the  same  intensity  when  dry 
and  varnished  as  it  then  has.  If  not  intense  enough,  wash 
it  very  clean,  and  redevelop  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

This  way  of  redeveloping  I prefer  to  any  other,  because 
it  gives  the  softest  picture,  especially  in  the  dry  process. 

By  mail  I send  you  some  pictures  taken  with  this  process, 
which  is  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  easiest,  that  can  be  had. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  photographs  of  the  eclipse  as  seen 
here,  taken  with  the  Steinheil  aplanatic  lens,  and  on  dry 
plates. 


Hoping  that  every  photographer  will  give  tnis  process  a 
fair  trial,  and  succeed  as  well  as  I did,  I close  these  lines 
with  the  remark  that  one  drop  of  No.  1 added  to  one  ounce 
of  any  collodion  keeps  the  collodion  for  a year  and  longer 
in  good  working  order. 


VARIED  TONES,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 

BY  J.  II.  IIALLENBECK.* 

IIavinq  had  a number  of  enquiries  in  relation  to  the  differ- 
ent tones  produced  by  the  several  chlorides,  I send  the 
following,  hoping  it  may  be  found  very  valuable  to  workers 
on  plain  paper,  also  to  those  albumin'zers  who  are  not 
posted.  And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  albuminize  paper 
for  the  trade  if  they  would  stamp,  or,  in  some  manner,  state 
how  their  paper  is  salted.  By  so  doing,  it  would  do  away 
with  the  great  number  of  complicated  toning  baths  which 
the  toner  now  has  to  get  up  for  producing  the  particular 
tones  wished.  The  following  list  of  the  salts  which  will 
give  the  best  effects  (selected  from  a large  number  of  com- 
binations), will  show  the  variety  of  tones  produced  (Prof. 
Hunt  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  first  making  these  experi- 
ments) : — Muriate  of  ammonia,  red  changing  to  black  ; 
chloride  of  sodium,  red  changing  to  black  ; muriate  of 
strontia,  a fine  brown  ; muriate  of  baryta,  a rich  brown  in- 
clining to  purple;  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  very  red; 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  brick  red  ; iodide  of  potassium, 
yellowish  brown  ; chlorate  of  potash,  variable,  sometimes 
yellowish  and  often  a steel  blue ; phosphate  of  soda,  mouse 
colour  ; tartrate  of  soda,  dark  brown  ; urate  of  soda,  yellowish 
brown;  muiiatc  of  iron,  deep  brown  which  blackens;  bro- 
mide of  sodium,  red  brown  of  a rich  tint.  The  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  the  most  sensitive,  and  bromide  of  sodium  the 
least. 


SOLAR  CAMERA  WITHOUT  REFLECTOR. 

BY  A.  E.  TURNBULL.* 

I enclose  a rough  drawing  and  description  of  a solar  camera 
which  I have  just  finished  making,  and  am  so  well  pleased 
with  its  operation  that  I have  concluded  to  send  you  a 
description  of  it.  I use  it  in  the  loft  of  the  building.  1 he 
building  stands  east  and  west,  and  has  a shingle  roof  sloping 
to  the  north  and  south  also.  Just  under  the  cone  of  tho 
roof,  on  the  south  side,  I cut  out  a hole  large  enough,  through 
which  the  camera  points  toward  the  sun.  In  the  drawing, 
A B is  the  frame  of  the  camera  hinged  to  a piece  of  wood, 
E,  by  the  hinges  as  shown.  The  piece  E is  hinged  to  the 


roof  at  the  upper  end,  and  regulated  by  the  screw,  I).  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  camera  is  set  by  the  screw,  I), 
so  as  to  point  to  the  sun,  it  needs  only  one  motion, 
and  that  sideways;  and,  the  angle  being  right,  it  will  follow 
the  sun's  path.  Thus,  I need  but  one  motion.  Now,  then, 
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I made  a large  clock  of  wood,  II,  which,  when  the  camera  is 
on  the  sun,  keeps  it  there,  and  needs  no  attention  until  the 
picture  is  done.  8 is  the  camera-box  with  the  lens,  nega- 
tive, and  tube.  T is  the  screen  on  which  the  paper  is  placed. 
Around  the  top  of  the  box  and  against  the  roof  I tacked 
several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  which  allows  the  camera  motion, 
but  keeps  out  the  light.  F is  a box  attached  to  the  top  of 
a frame  hinged  to  the  floor,  and  then  connected  by  a lever 
to  the  piece  C.  This  box,  filled  with  bricks,  balances  the 
camera  so  that  it  will  set  any  place  that  it  is  wanted.  The 
room  is  kept  dark,  so  the  camera  needs  no  box  to  ktep  the 
light  from  the  paper.  G is  the  clock- weight,  H the  rafter, 
and  I I the  floor.  The  whole  works  perfectly,  and  the 
steady  motion  given  to  it  by  the  clock-work  produces  prints 
much  superior  to  the  old  way,  and  I can  attend  to  other 
work  while  it  is  printing. 

If  you  find  this  worthy,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  a de- 
cription  for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity. 


<£0msg0nZ>m*. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  SEA-GULLS  ON  THE  WING. 

Dear  Sin, — What  a deal  has  been  written  about  the 
“Gulls  ”!  If  1 had  the  job  to  do  I should  just  get  a3  many  dead 
gulls  as  would  make  up  the  number  I wanted,  skin  them,  stuff 
them,  and  fix  them  in  position.  Surely,  after  this,  they  would 
remain  sufficiently  still  to  bo  photographed  ! — I am,  sir, 

A Stuffed  Gull. 

[The  plan  proposed  by  our  correspondent  is  most  creditable 
to  his  industry.  When  ho  has  collected  fifty  gulls  and  photo- 
graphed them,  wo  hope  ho  will  favour  us  with  a print.  But, 
when  this  is  done,  there  will  remain  another  point  to  bo  solved, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  one  which  has  been  chiefly  puzzling  our 
correspondents  : by  what  method  will  he  print  his  landscapo 
negative  and  his  gull  negative  together,  so  as  to  socuro  perfect 
register  and  harmony,  and,  at  the  same  tirao,  do  it  sufficiently 
rapidly  for  commercial  publication  ? This  is  a point  which  will 
tax  ingenuity  as  well  as  industry  ; but  probably  our  correspon- 
dent will  overcome  the  difficulty.  Wo  shall  hope  for  a print 
and  details. — Ed.] 


SEA-GULLS. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  just  seen  one  of  the  abovo  photographs, 
and  as  everybody  seems  to  be  making  guesses  as  to  how  it  has 
been  produced,  may  I add  mine  to  the  many  ? 

Have  the  birds  been  dead  {i.e.,  stuffed)  ? If  so,  of  course  no 
head-rest  would  be  required. — Yours  respectfully, 

Liverpool,  October  12 th,  1869.  A Young  Piioto. 

[We  are  unable  to  state  what  was  the  actual  method  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  photograph  in  question.  See  our  noto 
ubovo  to  a similar  suggestion  from  a correspondent. — Ed.] 


&alk  itx  the  Studio. 

Exhibition  in  the  Netherlands.— We  are  glad  to  note 
in  the  list  of  awards  in  connection  with  this  Exhibition  that 
we  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Solomon,  who  received  a silver  modal 
for  “ optical  instruments.’’ 

Devonport  Fine  Art  Exhibition.— We  have  pleasure  in 
recording  that  Mr.  Brookes,  whose  prize  prints  in  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition  we  noticed  last  week,  has  just 
received  the  only  award  for  photographs  at  the  Devonport  Fine 
Art  Exhibition,  consisting  of  a first-class  bronze  medal,  the 
award  being  for  half-a-dozen  prints  similar  to  those  wo  Doticed. 
Wo  hope  shortly  to  publish  a statement  of  Mr.  Brookes’  opera- 
tions in  producing  his  charming  landscapes. 

Disadvantagbj  of  Ammonia  in  Developing. — Referring 
to  the  use  of  ammonia  in  alkaline  development,  Mr.  Carey  Lea, 
in  the  Fhiladelphta  Photographer,  says,  “ that  besides  its  un- 


pleasantness, the  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  so  charged,  for  a 
considerable  time  together  and  frequently  repeated,  must  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  blood,  the  corpuscules 
of  which  ammonia  is  known  to  have  a tendency  to  paralyze  ; 
and  he  adds  that  it  is  certain  that,  in  working  with  ammonia 
developers,  there  should  always  be  a good  ventilation  of  the 
room,  and  the  developing  liquid  should  not  be  left  standing 
about,  either  before  or  af  ter  it  has  performed  its  functions.” 

Curious  Developer.— Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  recommends  the  following  as  an  excel- 
lent developer,  which  may  have  been  forgotten  by  many.  He 
says  : — “ To  one  ounce  of  a warm  ten-grain  solution  of  gelatine 
add  three  drops  of  a fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin ; shako  well 
until  re-dissolved,  when  add  one  drop  of  ordinary  iron  deve- 
loper, and  it  is  ready  for  use.  To  keep  the  gelatine,  add  a few 
drops  of  formic  acid.”  There  is  surely  an  error  here.  Instead 
of  one  drop  of  ordinary  iron  developer,  it  should  bo,  wo  imagine, 
one  pint. 

Practical  Silver  Saving. — Mr.  J.  C.  Browne  gives,  in  tho 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  a novel  but  excellent  hint  for 
silver  saving.  Ho  says  : — “ Almost  every  photographer  lias 
some  special  way  of  his  own  for  saving  silver  from  tho  deve- 
loping solution,  but  I doubt  if  a more  primitive  or  effectual  plan 
has  ever  been  hit  upon  than  one  adopted  by  a photographer,  of 
no  mean  reputation,  that  I met  during  my  travels  this  summer. 
The  whole  apparatus  was  nothing  more  than  an  old  felt  hat 
without  holes,  arranged  upon  a frame  of  four  sticks  over  tho 
developing  tray,  similar  to  a funnel.  Plates  were  developed 
into  the  hat,  which,  from  the  porous  condition  of  the  felt,  al- 
lowed all  the  solution  to  filter  slowly  through,  but  not  before 
all  of  tho  silver  had  been  precipitated  by  the  continued  action 
of  the  iron.  After  a season’s  work  the  hat  was  burned  and  tho 
silver  recovered.  Simple  as  well  as  effective  appliances  are 
what  photographers  desiro,  and  this  certainly  deserves  a trial, 
even  at  tho  sacrifice  of  an  old  felt  hat.” 

Solar  Camera  Photographs.— The  fine-art  critic  of  tho 
Standard  says  : — “ Mr.  Mayall,  who  many  years  ago  commenced 
the  construction  of  a solar  camera  for  the  faultless  production 
of  enlarged  photographs,  has  continued  his  improvements  of  it, 
and  has  brought  it  to  a degree  of  perfection  which  may  warrant 
further  notice.  Several  examples  of  life-size  photographs  thus 
produced  have  been  submitted  to  us,  very  remarkable  for  their 
decided  and  emphatic  character.  One  in  particular,  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  characterised  by  great 
fidelity  and  force.  No  attempt  is  made  by  Mr.  Mayall  to  realize 
the  charms  of  indecision,  which  Mrs.  Cameron  has  succeeded 
in  producing,  imparting  to  her  photographs  the  look  of  fine 
mezzotinto  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  ; but  if  Mr.  Mayall  has 
not  been  captivated  by  the  charms  of  chiaroscuro,  he  has  made 
some  very  great  improvements  in  tho  quality  of  simple  light 
and  shade.  Ho  has  acquired  the  valuable  and  desirable  art  ot 
rendering  his  half-tones  and  deep  decisive  shadows  in  keeping. 
The  modelling  of  his  faces  is  not  wanting  in  many  little  nice- 
ties of  harmony.  Large  in  size  as  they  are,  they  are  not  mere 
patches  of  black  and  white,  but  calm  and  faithful  examples  of 
portraiture,  such  as  any  one  might  be  content  with  who  might 
be  desirous  of  preserving  in  an  impressive  form  the  features  of 
his  friend.  Their  merits  consist  chiefly  of  certain  broad  and 
powerful  touches — determined  strokes,  so  to  speak — grasping 
the  whole  similitude  together,  imparting  a oneness  to  it  which 
is  evidence  of  mastery  no  less  in  photography  than  in  painting. 
These  examples  which  wo  have  inspected  are  all  enlarged  from 
small  carte-de-visite  negatives,  and  by  tho  direct  method  of 
printing.  They  are  entirely  untouched,  and  are  just  as  the 
camera  leaves  them.  The  photographic  lens  with  which  they 
are  produced  is  a four-inch  Dallmeyer  with  a movable  back 
lens,  which  distributes  the  light  over  tho  whole  surface  equally  ; 
hence  there  are  no  sharp  planes  of  definition,  nor  any  distorted 
lines.  The  entire  figure  can  be  produced  with  equal  facility. 
Mr.  Mayall  has  executed  a full-length,  a little  above  the  life-size, 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  which  has  since  been  painted  in  oil  for  his 
native  place,  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Another  example  is  in 
the  institution  of  Baltimore,  and  one  in  the  gallery  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  measuring  nine  feet.  Mr.  Mayall  has  just  exe- 
cuted a full-length  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  intended  to 
be  presented  to  tho  Town  Hall  of  Brighton.  Mr.  Mayall  has 
nearly  completed  arrangements  for  introducing  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  will  be  able  to  print  his  portraits  from  glass 
plates  with  common  printer’s  ink,  tinted  to  the  exact  shade 
required,  and  thus  do  away  with  silver  printing  altogether.” 
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The  Advancement  of  Photography  by  Societies  and 
Journals.— The  knowledge  imparted  to  a society  is  public 
property,  and  is  scattered  broadcast  through  nil  civilized 
countries  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  journals.  A new 
process  laid  before  the  Photograpliische  Gesellschaft  in  Vienna 
is  published  in  the  Correspondenz,  copied  into  the  Mittheilungen 
and  the  r/iotographisches  Archiv,  crosses  the  channel,  appears  in 
translation  in  the  Photographic  News  and  the  Journal  of 
Photography,  puts  on  a French  garb  in  the  Moniteur  de  lu 
Photographic  and  the  Bulletin  Beige , appears  in  Italian  robes 
in  the  Camera  Oscura,  is  read  in  the  Navorscher  in  Holland, 
in  pure  Russian  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  over  t)ie  wide  domains 
of  the  Russian  Empire ; rushes  across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  spicily 
dono  up  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  and  distributed  for 
perusal  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Montreal 
to  Brownsville;  is  carried  across  the  Pacific,  and  reappears  in 
Anglo-Saxon  robes  in  Melbourne,  where  it  is  distributed  over 
the  fifth  subdivision  of  the  globe,  and  is  finally  found  in  the 
East  Indies  amongst  the  amateurs  of  the  British  army.  In  six 
months  after  the  presentation  of  a new  process  before  the 
photographic  societies  of  London,  Philadelphia,  Paris,  Berlin, 
or  Marseilles,  the  entire  globo  of  the  earth  is  acquainted  with 
it.  This  process  is  public  property  ; and  each  photographer  or 
amateur  that  reads  his  own  language  learns  to  practise  the 
piocess,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  weight  of  his  purse  or  the 
size  of  bis  artistic  collection. — Professor  Toivler. 


Corrcspoubnitf. 


G.  C.  (Wortley). — Marine  glue  is  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
, waterproof  cement  we  know,  and  it  will  unite  pieces  of  leather 
perfectly. 

G.  S. — We  have  seen  the  magnesium  light  used  for  enlarging  with 
, very  complete  success.  Using  an  ordinary  enlarging  process,  and 
enlarging  from  a card  negative  to  the  size  of  a wliolo  sheet  of 
photographic  paper,  the  exposure  required  was  about  three 
minutes ; with  a rapid  process  an  enlargement  was  produced  in 
less  than  a minute.  You  will  find  details  in  the  Photographic 
News,  January  24th,  18C8.  2.  Preserving  the  purity  of  the 

whites  in  developed  prints  depends  on  many  things.  Primarily, 
as  you  arc  aware,  the  sensitive  paper  requires  as  careful  preserva- 
tion from  light  as  a sensitive  collodion  film.  But,  besides  this, 
many  precautions  are  necessary.  Discolouration  in  the  whites  of  a 
developed  print  is  equivalent  to  fogging  in  a negative,  and  the 
same  causes  which  will  produce  the  one  will  generally  bring  about 
the  other.  The  use  of  a trace  of  citric  acid  in  the  salting  solution 
is  often  useful ; short  floating  on  the  silver  solution  is  useful ; 
sufficient  acid  in  the  developer  is  useful ; especial  care  to  wash 
well  before  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath  is  an  imperative  condition 
of  purity.  These  points  and  general  care  in  manipulation  are 
important. 

Excelsior. — There  is  no  manual  devoted  solely  to  the  subject  of 
lighting  the  sitter,  nor  to  the  general  subject  of  artistic  posing  and 
arrangement.  The  best  and  fullest  information  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  book,  just  out,  on  “ Pictorial  Effect 
in  Photography.”  Study  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  will 
effect  much  in  acquiring  skill  in  this  respect. 

C.  A.  R. — As  a rule,  success  in  transferring  depends  on  two 
things : the  use  of  a suitable  collodion — which  means  a tough, 
homy  collodion  of  good  body  — and  clean  glasses.  After  that,  much 
depends  on  personal  skill  in  manipulation,  and  attention  to  little 
niceties.  If  the  stripping  of  the  print  from  the  glass  take  place 
after  drying,  it  is  important  to  allow  the  film  to  dry  spontaneously, 
and  not  by  means  of  heat.  When  the  enamelled  paper  such  as 
that  you  send  an  example  of  is  used,  transferring  wet  is  often  em- 
ployed ; and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  that  if  the  collodion 
be  suitable.  If  the  film  be  powdery  and  does  not  readily  leave 
the  glass,  apply  a five-grain  solution  of  gelatine  to  every  ounce  of 
which  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  This 
gives  the  film  toughness,  and  also  loosens  it  from  the  glass.  As 
the  cases  of  difficulty  spring  from  different  causes,  we  can  only 
JT  give  you  general  hints ; but  the  application  of  these  hints  will, 
doubtless,  remove  your  troubles. 

F.  Downer. — We  shall  have  pleasure  in  duly  proposing  you. 

W.  A.  M. — The  preliminary  coating  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
bichromate,  which  receives  a long  exposure,  is  intended  by  Herr 
Albert  to  prevent  the  second  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  from 
tearing  up  and  leaving  the  plate.  Have  you  adopted  the  precau- 
tion of  applying  this  preliminary  coating?  Your  example  is 
encouraging ; but  there  is,  of  course,  yet  much  to  achieve. 


C.  S.  (Noiwood). — Glass  maybe  rendered  adiactinic,  w.thout  de- 
stroying its  transparency,  by  means  of  a suitable  yellow  varnish, 
A varnish  which  answers  well  is  made  as  follows:  obtain  cqu  1 
parts  of  raw  sienna  and  orange  chrome  No.  3 as  they  arc  pro- 
pared  for  use  in  oil  painting  by  artist’s  colourmen ; mix  tlies 
and  dilute  them  to  the  proper  consistency  with  turpentine  a id 
japanner’s  gold  size,  adding  a little  patent  driers.  Glass  paint  d 
with  this  mixture  will  permit  a flood  of  illuminating  light  to  pan, 
but  will  intercept  actinic  light. 

W.  Weller. — The  print  you  enclose  shows  slight  signs  of  imper- 
fect fixation  in  the  shape  of  minute  yellowish  brown  spots  ; 
otherwise  it  is  pretty'  good.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
accuracy  how  many  prints  of  a given  size  can  be  fixed  in  a pint 
of  hypo  solution,  because  the  question  is  affected  by'  so  many 
conditions  the  presence  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determin 
Of  course,  it  must  much  depend  on  the  amount  of  silver  salts  in 
the  paper,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  strength  salting  soluti  .n 
used  in  preparing  the  paper,  on  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath, 
on  the  time  of  floating,  and  the  power  of  absorption  possessed  by 
the  paper.  The  amount  of  hypo  necessary  for  fixation  will  also 
depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  prints,  whether  vignettes  or 
otherwise,  vignettes  requiring  more  hyposulphite  to  fix  them  than 
printed-out  copies.  In  general  terms,  wo  may  state,  however,  that 
with  ordinary  commercial  papers,  the  prints  in  about  six  sheets 
of  paper  may  be  safely  fixed  in  four  ounces  of  hy'po  in  a pint  of 
water.  3.  They  should  be  left  in  the  solution  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  kept  in  motion  during  their  immersion.  There  is  no 
certain  method  of  ascertaining  that  a print  is  perfectly  fixed  by 
looking  at  it.  After  perfect  fixation  the  print,  as  a rule,  looks 
somewhat  more  transparent  than  before. 

B.  Wyles. — You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that,  with  the  red 
tiles  so  near  your  side-light,  roughed  glass  will  give  you  more 
white  light  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained,  the  multitude  of 
small  reflecting  surfaces  receiving  the  vertical  and  nearly  vertical 
light,  and  throwing  much  of  it  into  the  studio.  Theoretically, 
using  ground  glass,  with  the  ground  side  outwards,  would  doubt- 
less be  the  best  means  of  securing  this  result ; practically,  wo 
have  been  assured  that  treating  the  inside  of  the  glass  with  the 
preparation  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  mastic  varnish  served  well  to 
produce  a similar  result  in  case  of  a studio  somewhat  similarly 
placed.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  feet  at  the  background 
end,  we  think  we  should  make  the  rest  of  the  side  all  of  glass,  and 
the  roof  partly  of  clear  and  partly  roughed  glass,  as  in  your 
diagram.  In  fact,  we  think  your  proposed  plan  will  make  the  best 
of  somewhat  trying  circumstances,  and  will  probably  give  you 
very  good  lighting.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  report. 

W.  G.  Smith.- — We  are  glad  you  like  the  print.  We  shall  givo 
due  notice  of  the  introduction  of  the  process  into  this  country. 

Adelaide. — The  products  of  combustion  from  a hydro-carbon  lamp 
are  not  likely  to  be  injurious  in  the  dark  room.  2.  A stove  or  its 
piping  will  not  be  injurious  ; but  in  both  cases  take  care  to  secure 
ventilation  for  health’s  sake.  3.  Thinness  and  blueness  of  the 
film  may  be  due  to  several  causes  : for  instance,  the  plate  remain- 
ing too  short  a time  in  the  bath ; the  collodion  containing  too 
little  iodide  and  bromide,  or  too  little  pyroxyline.  4.  The  plate 
should  be  first  washed  with  distilled  water,  after  which  it  may  be 
well  washed  in  the  water  you  mention  without  risk.  5.  For  what 
kind  of  colouring  do  you  require  the  sizing — oil  or  water  colour  ? 
For  water  colour,  albuminized  paper  does  not  necessarily  require 
sizing,  although  several  modes  of  sizing  will  improve  it ; sponging 
with  ox-gall  is  useful ; a weak  gelatine  size  is  sometimes  beneficial ; 
nothing  is  better  than  Newman’s  sizing  preparation  as  a prepara- 
tion for  water  colours.  For  oil  colours  we  have  used  with  advan- 
tage isinglass  dissolved  in  gin  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  or  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  then  an  equal  part  of  spirits  of  wine 
added.  The  thickness  is  chiefly  a matter  of  judgment.  The  size, 
when  warm,  should  be  about  the  thickness  of  cream. 

A Young  Photographer. — We  cannot  tell  you  yet  what  are 
Herr  Albert’s  arrangements  for  the  commercial  working  of  his 
process  in  this  country,  nor  his  terms  for  printing.  We  shall  givo 
due  announcement  of  his  arrangements  for  working  the  matter  in 
this  country. 

R.  Slingsby. — Thanks.  We  will  give  the  question  attention,  and 
let  you  know  further  shortly. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  ALBUMINIZED 
PAPERS. 

The  manufacture  of  permanent  sensitive  albuminized  paper 
is  increasing.  Since  the  introduction  of  Carrier’s  paper — 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  commerce — little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  we  have  received  intimation  and  samples 
of  three  other  manufactures  of  the  same  kind.  That  of 
Mr.  Charles  Durand  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  ; and 
we  may  here  remark  that  we  recently  tested  a sample  of  it 
which  we  had  had  two  months  in  our  possession,  and  which 
yielded  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  excellent  print. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  distributed  amongst  the 
members  some  examples  of  a sensitive  albuminized  paper 
intended  to  .keep.  Of  the  character  in  this  respect  we 
cannot,  of  course,  speak  at  present,  but  we  have  tested  the 
printing  qualities  as  compared  with  freshly  sensitized 
paper.  In  point  of  sensitiveness,  nothing  is  lost  by  the 
treatment  necessary  for  obtaining  keeping  qualities.  The 
paper  prints  rapidly,  and  assumes  a rich  warm  colour  in  the 
printing-frame.  In  toning,  little  difficulty  is  felt,  although 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  manage  as  freshly  prepared  paper 
in  which  free  nitrate  is  present ; and  the  tendency  is  to 
preserve  some  of  the  shades  of  brown  or  purple-brown 
rather  than  to  acquire  a black  colour.  We  tried  it  with 
various  toning  solutions,  and  obtained  the  best  result  with 
a freshly-prepared  bath  made  by  adding  a little  chalk,  so  as 
to  form  a paste  with  a concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  and  theii  adding  the  required  quantity  of  water, 
about  four  or  five  ounces  to  a grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 
This  bath  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  all  yellowness, 
which  will  be  in  a quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  it  may  be 
kept  for  hours  or  days.  A sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath 
also  gave  us  excellent  results. 

We  have  also  tried  at  the  same  time  a sample  of  per- 
manent albuminized  paper  prepared  by  MM.  Sander  and 
Itisse,  of  Norden,  which  had  been  in  our  possession  three 
or  four  months  at  the  time  of  trial.  On  opening  the 
packet  we  found  only  the  faintest  trace  of  discolouration, 
and  this  entirely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  toning  and 
fixing.  In  printing  qualities  this  also  was  excellent, 
printing  quickly,  assuming  a rich  colour,  and  toning  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Henderson,  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  Even  in  vignette  prints  the  whites  of 
the  finished  pictures  were  as  pure  as  in  prints  from  freshly 
prepared  paper. 

The  only  drawback  in  all  these  papers  is  a little  ten- 
dency to  lack  of  force  in  the  blacks,  unless  a very 
vigorous  negative  be  employed,  the  prints  being  charac- 
terized by  softness  and  delicacy  rather  than  great  richness, 
especially  when  thin  negatives  are  used.  That  this  ten- 
dency may  be  overcome  is  very  likely.  The  papers  now 


under  notice  and  that  of  Mr.  Durand  give  greater  rich- 
ness than  did  that  of  M.  Carrier,  and  a partial  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  gives  hope  of  more  being  possible.* 
With  permanent  collodio-chlorido  paper  any  amount  of 
vigour  can  be  obtained,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  secured  in  permanent  albuminized  paper. 

We  do  not  attempt  here  to  speculate  on  the  possible 
modes  by  which  permanency  may  be  secured  in  sensitive 
papers,  as  it  is  a question  scarcely  of  vital  interest  to  the 
mass  of  our  readers,  who  are  consumers,  not  preparers,  of 
albuminized  paper.  It  is  essentially  a manufacturer’s 
question,  for  if  photographers,  whether  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, can  have  sensitive  paper  ready  for  use  supplied 
to  them  as  good  in  quality  and  at  as  cheap  a rate  as 
that  they  sensitize  themselves  after  purchasing  the  albu- 
minized paper,  few  will  be  concerned  to  prepare  it  for 
themselves.  At  present  the  price  is  somewhat  higher,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  amateur’s  luxury,  who,  to 
escape  the  trouble  of  sensitizing  paper,  and  having  much 
of  it  spoiled  before  he  has  time  to  use  it,  is  willing  to  pay 
an  extra  price.  Mr.  Henderson  intends  to  introduce  his 
into  the  market  on  terms  which  shall  “ compel  photo- 
graphers to  use  it.”  The  compulsion  will  not  be  difficult 
if  he  can  give  equal  excellence  at  less  cost  of  time  and 
labour.  We  hope  he  will  succeed. 


ALKALINE  PROCESSES. 

I.v  an  interesting  paper,  which  we  print  on  another  page, 
Mr.  Blair  raises  some  important  practical  issues  suggested 
by  the  recently  proposed  alkaline  wet  and  dry  processes. 
The  enquiry  of  primary  importance  in  the  case  of  any  pro- 
posed change  is  : What  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  The  answer 
here  is  : A process  in  which  plates  can  be  produced  either  wet 
ordry  which  arc  more  sensitive  thanplatosproduced  by  the  wet 
process  now  in  use.  Mr.  Blair  thinks  it  is  more  important 
to  verify  the  claims  made  than  to  consider  in  what  degree 
the  method  is  due  to  various  authors.  If  it  is  found  not  to 
be  of  much  value,  or  not  superior  to  existing  processes,  it  is 
not,  he  thinks,  worth  discussing  the  origin.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly, to  a large  extent,  true.  The  community  at  large 
are  more  concerned,  in  relation  to  any  alleged  good  thing,  to 
know  that  it  is  true  than  that  it  is  new.  The  journalist,  how- 
ever, has  duties  in  such  matters  ; and  in  our  first  notice  of  the 
process,  in  which  we  simply  announced  the  claims  made, 
without  questioning  them,  it  was  our  duty  to  point  out,  by 
the  way,  in  justice  to  contributors  to  our  own  pages,  the 
details  wherein  they  had  anticipated  the  author  ot  the  pro- 
cess under  consideration. 

*,Both  Mr.  Durand  and  Mr.  Henderson  assure  us  that  any  amount  of 
vigour  can  be  secured,  and  with  a sample  or  Mr.  Durand’s  paper,  tried 
since  the  above  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  obtained  great  vigour. 
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Mr.  Blair  asks  at  the  outset:  Has  the  process  been  care- 
fully aud  thoroughly  tested  by  other  competent  parties,  and, 
if  so,  with  what  result?  To  this  question  we  cannot  give 
any  satisfactory  answer  as  yet.  It  is  certain  that  no  sys- 
tematic statements  of  such  tests  are  yet  on  record  ; and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  author  of  the  process  makes  it  a little 
hazardous  for  any  one  to  give  publicity  to  his  experiments, 
favourable  or  unfavourable.  From  Mr.  Sutton’s  long  expe- 
rience as  an  editor,  he  has  learned,  it  appeals,  that  favour- 
able opinions  in  journals  are  only  obtained  by  paying 
“ black  mail,”  and  having  announced  this  as  his  conviction, 
those  who  express  favourable  opinions  of  his  process  are 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  received  such  “ black 
mail,”  and  those  who  express  unfavoutable  opinions  to  the 
imputation  of  having  wanted  it.  Those  who  know  better 
will  not,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  such  considerations,  but 
will  honestly  state  their  convictions,  smiliDg  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  motives  which  will  probably  be  attributed  to  them. 
Unfortunately,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  very  few  competent 
persons  have  as  yet  given  the  subject  any  attention.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  we  have  met  with  but  two,  both  of  which 
were  from  honest — one,  certainly,  not  unfriendly— critics  of 
the  author.  Both  had  come  to  the  same  conclusions ; namely, 
that  the  plates  were  not  more  sensitive  than  those  produced 
by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process,  and  that  the  image 
produced  was  thin,  poor,  and  foggy. 

It  is  only  fair  here  to  point  out  that  isolated,  or  even 
many,  failures  do  not  furnish  valid  evidence  against  a pro- 
cess. Scarcely  any  good  process  has  been  proposed  in  rela- 
tion to  which  many  failures  have  not  been  recorded.  The 
washed  plate  piocess,  yielding  perfect  results  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  others,  has,  in  several  cases,  given  the 
experimentalist  nothing  but  fog.  The  golden  syrup  process 
for  keeping  plates  moist,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son and  others,  has  given  magnificently  clean  negatives,  in 
the  hands  of  some  has  yielded  only  stains  and  mess.  The 
gum-gallic  process,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Manners 
Gordon  and  some  others,  is  literally  perfect  as  a dry  process, 
has  in  other  hands  been  full  of  heartbreaking  difficulties. 
And  so  we  might  proceed  through  the  whole  range  of  photo- 
graphic processes,  aud  show  similar  results.  The  occurrence 
of  failures,  therefore,  in  many  hands  and  in  first  attempts 
with  the  proposed  alkaline  process  is  not  necessarily  an 
argument  against  it. 

Theoretically,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
cess. It  has  been  held  by  many  that  a latent  image  is  formed 
by  the  first  impact  of  light  on  a sensitive  plate,  and  that, 
if  a developer  of  sufficient  energy  could  bo  applied,  that 
image  could  be  brought  out.  The  difficulty  has  been  that 
where  nitrate  of  silver  was  present,  a powerful  developer 
could  not  be  applied  without  risk  of  fog.  In  this  process  a 
plate  yielding  an  image  capable  of  development  without 
nitrate  of  silver  can  be  treated  with  a powerful  alkaline 
developer,  and  we  can  readily  conceive  that  if  the  operations 
are  carefully  conducted,  an  image  may  be  produced  with 
short  exposure  and  without  fog  ; but  whether  greater  rapidity 
could  be  so  gained  than  that  which  characterizes  the  ordin- 
ary wet  process  under  its  best  conditions,  still  remains  to  be 
determined.  In  working  the  most  closely  analogous  process 
• — Mr.  Bartholomew’s  alkaline  gelatine  dry  plates — we  ob- 
tained, with  plain,  but  not  alkaline,  pyrogallic  development, 
negatives  with  an  exposure  a fraction  longer  than  that  re- 
quired for  ordinary  wet  plates.  In  Mr.  Button’s,  plates  are 
prepared  with  a bromido  only,  instead  of  a bromo-iodide  ; 
and  alkaline  development  is  employed.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  by  these  means  greater  sensitiveness  may  be  obtained  ; 
but,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Blair’s  first  question  as  to  the  certain 
value  of  the  process  remains  unanswered. 

Mr.  Blair's  next  question  is,  as  to  whether  it  is  really 
necessary  that  the  collodion  and  bath  should  be  neutral,  and 
whether,  even  if  these  were  acid,  any  acid  would  not  be 
partially  removed  in  washing,  and  entirely  neutralized  when 
an  alkaline  gelatine  solution  were  applied.  These  questions 
can,  of  course,  only  bo  answered  by  the  results  of  trial. 


The  alkaline  wet  process  which  Mr.  Blanchard  recently  de- 
scribed, when  he  used  a neutral  collodion  in  a bath  rendered 
alkaline  by  means  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  developed  with  a 
neutral  developer,  gave  him  an  excellent  and  clean  image; 
but  when  an  acid  (cadmium)  collodion  was  excited  in  the 
same  bath  it  yielded  fog.  Mr.  McLachlan,  in  detailing  his 
modification  some  time  ago,  stated  similar  experience  : if  ho 
employed  a red  and  acid  collodion  in  an  alkaline  bath,  ho 
got  a bad,  foggy  negative  ; but  if  he  neutralized  the  collo- 
dion, and  then  employed  it  in  the  alkaline  bath,  the  results 
were  described  as  excellent.  And,  indeed,  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  collodion  process  newly  mixed  collodion  and  a 
neutral  bath  were  regarded  as  the  condition  of  the  highest 
excellence  and  rapidity.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
keep  a piece  of  marble  in  the  nitrate  bath  to  ensure  constant 
neutrality. 

Mr.  Blair  raises  another  important  question.  He  asks 
how  far,  in  comparing  this  proposed  alkaline  process  with 
the  ordinary  wet  process,  care  has  been  taken  that  the  latter 
should  be  tried  under  its  best  conditions.  In  many  cases 
we  know  that  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  most  loosely  and 
carelessly  made.  As  we  recently  stated,  one  dry-plate  ex- 
perimentalist, on  whose  dicta  we  have  learnt  to  place  very 
little  reliance,  who  had  made  such  a comparison,  admitted, 
in  reply  to  a question,  that  he  had  not  tried  the  wet  process 
for  years.  But  Mr.  Sutton,  despite  his  habit  of  unscrupulous 
assertion,  has  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which 
he  writes;  few  men  understand  most  points  connected  with 
photography  better ; aud  he  should  know  well  the  value 
of  the  wet  process  in  its  best  conditions  as  at  present 
known,  although,  from  his  love  of  the  old  iodized  collodion 
process,  and  with  j\yro  development,  we  suspect  that  he 
has  had  little  experience  with  the  modern  wet  process  as 
used  in  instantaneous  work  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Breese,  and  others  by  whom  not  simply  vessels,  vehicles, 
and  men  and  horses  in  motion  have  been  secured,  but  the 
spray  of  breaking  waves  has  been  rendered  with  perfect 
crispness  of  definition. 

To  the  important  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Blair  we  have 
not  attempted  to  supply  exhaustive  answers ; we  have 
merely  thrown  out  a few  suggestions  concerning  them. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  our  experimental  readers  will  furnish 
us  with  details  of  any  trials  they  may  make  of  this  process, 
and,  despite  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the 
process  was  introduced,  and  the  ungracious  manner  in 
which  discussion  of  any  points  in  connection  with  it  has 
been  received,  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  claims  made 
for  it  aro  verified.  In  such  case  it  will  not,  we  apprehend, 
supersede  the  ordinary  wet  process,  nor  will  it  provo  that 
all  other  processes  are  wrong  ; but  it  may,  for  many  pur- 
poses, prove  a substantial  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
art. 


ARE  CARBON  PRINTS  PERMANENT  ? 

This  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  we  have  never  felt 
any  hesitation  in  answering  that  when  properly  produced 
carbon  prints  are  permanent.  Wo  print  on  another  page 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Spillcr, 
who  raises  the  question,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  both  in  relatiou  to  carbon  prints  and  Woodbury- 
types,  on  the  ground  that  alain  or  oxide  of  chromium  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  change  or  decomposition  in  gelatine, 
paper  makers’  size,  consisting  of  gelatine  and  alum,  keeping 
good  only  for  a short  time  in  hot  weather.  He  suggests 
that  as  gelatine  which  has  been  converted  into  leather  by 
the  action  of  taunin  is  not  liable  to  this  decomposition,  a 
similar  treatment  of  carbon  prints  aud  photo-relief  prints 
would  probably  tend  to  remove  any  possibility  of  in- 
stability. 

The  enquiry  is  an  important  one,  and  if  any  doubt  of 
permanency  exists  which  can  be  set  at  rest  by  further  care 
or  the  use  of  another  agent,  the  extra  trouble  ought  not  to 
bo  a barrier  to  tho  application  of  an  additional  safeguard. 
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The  use  of  tanuiu  would,  however,  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  from  its  tendency  to  discolour  the  whites.  It 
has  already  been  tried  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the  course  of 
his  early  experiments,  and  its  use  discontinued  because  of 
the  unsightly  precipitate  formed  on  the  prints.  The  value 
of  alum,  or,  rather,  of  the  compound  which  alum  forms 
with  gelatine,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  sufficiently  appreciated 
in  the  remarks  in  question.  Paper-maker’s  size,  or  gelatine 
repared  with  alum,  will,  no  doubt,  readity  decompose  if 
ept  in  a moist  state  in  summer;  but  the  same  size  when 
once  applied  to  paper  and  desiccated  runs  no  such  risk,  and 
a well-sized  paper,  which  is  the  analogue  of  a carbon  oi 
photo-relief  print,  kept  dry  and  with  ordinary  care,  is  as  per- 
manent as  can  be  fairly  desired.  Leather,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  gelatine  combined  with  tannin,  is,  of  course,  a 
tolerably  stable  substance  ; but  animal  skins  are  not  in  all 
cases  preserved  with  tannin  in  the  manufacture  of  leather. 
In  the  process  of  “ tawing  ” by  which  the  skins  of  sheep 
aud  kids  are  produced  for  finer  purposes  than  common 
leather,  tannin  is  not  used,  alum  being  the  chief  preservative 
agent  employed  ; and  the  resulting  products — kid  gloves,  for 
instance — are  not  very  liable  to  decomposition.  The  subject, 
however,  is  important,  and  should  receivo  the  careful 
attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  carbon 
photographs. 


IMPURITIES  OF  RAIN  WATER. 
Photographers  arc  at  times  apt  to  consider  clean  rain 
water  as  the  equivalent  to  pure  distilled  water.  A recent 
report  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  gives  startling  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion.  By  a tabular  statement  of  the  amount 
of  ammonia  found  in  different  examples  of  rain  water,  it 
appears  that  in  Manchester  six  grammes  of  ammonia  were 
found  in  a cubic  metre  of  the  water,  and  in  London  as 
much  as  half  that  quantity.  Dr.  Smitli  says  : — 

“ Here  we  have  it  clearly  put  before  us  that  the  towns 
coutain  a great  deal  of  ammonia.  This  comes  mainly,  I 
suppose,  from  the  coal  burnt,  and  the  larger  quantity  in 
Manchester  air  agrees  with  other  results.”  Other  contami- 
nations present  in  rain  water  are  described.  “ Gerncz,” 
he  says,  “ has  found  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  air;  I always 
found  fixed  alkalis,  and,  speaking  of  animalcules,  said, 
1 These  creatures  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  show  the 
existence  of  phosphates,  whilst  sulphates  and  lime  may  be 
readily  obtained.’  Oxide  of  iron  is  very  distinct,  and  all  the 
substances  found  in  coal  ashes.  When  two  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  rain  water  are  boiled  down  to  a few  drops,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a mass  of 
crystals  is  obtained.  When  the  crystals  arc  heated  and  the 
residue  sublimed,  the  ammoniacal  salts  come  off.  In  the 
case  of  Manchester,  the  sublimed  matter  was  chloride  of 
ammonium,  showing  that  in  all  probability  the  free  acid  is 
hydrochloric,  the  sulphuric  acid  having  seized  the  base 
and  set  the  hydrochloric  acid  free.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  the 
principal  residuum.” 

The  diagram  shows  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  rain  of 
different  towns  to  bo  very  distinct  in  shape  and  character  ; 
but  in  every  case  there  is  sufficient  to  account  for  photo- 
graphic failures  where  the  use  of  rain  water  has  been  de- 
pended upon  as  a pure  article  equivalent  to  that  obtained  by 
distillation. 


QUININE  AS  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  YELLOW 
GLASS. 

Tiie  results  of  Mr.  Spiller’s  examination,  given  on  another 
page,  of  the  value  of  sulphate  of  quinine  as  an  adiactinic 
agent,  which,  in  accordance  with  our  recent  suggestion,  he 
has  just  re-investigated,  are  worthy  of  attention.  From  the 
results  gained,  it  appears  that  in  no  case  was  the  slightest 
indication  presented  that  a solution  of  this  substance  would 
arrest  the  passage  of  the  chemical  rays  in  a degree  to  be  of 


any  value  iu  photographic  operations.  Solutions  of  various 
degrees  of  concentration  were  employed,  the  layer  being 
about  five  times  the  thickness  of  that  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Morren  ; but  in  no  instance  did  the  quinine  screen 
thus  formed  arrest  the  actinic  rays  in  any  valuable  degree, 
an  image  on  a sensitive  collodion  plate  being  in  every  in- 
stance formed  during  an  exposure  of  a second. 

The  enquiry  naturally  arises,  then,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
successful  use  of  such  solution  by  Professor  Morren  and  by 
our  correspondent  Mr.  Ford.  In  relation  to  the  statement 
of  Professor  Morren  we  can  make  no  answer.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ford  the  explanation  is  easier:  ho  did  not  use  sul- 
phate of  quinine  alone,  but  supplemented  it,  as  we  under- 
stand, with  another  salt.  As,  however,  he  is  preparing  a 
detailed  statement  of  his  experiments  in  this  direction  for 
our  readers,  which  we  hope  to  place  before  them  shortly,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  matter  at  present. 

o 

SOME  REMARKS  SUGGESTED  BY  TIIE  ALKALINE 
PROCESS. 

BY  WM.  BLAIR. 

Some  write  to  give  information ; others  to  ask  it.  Both 
are  often  useful.  Question  and  answer  expressed  or  implied 
is  the  natural  process  for  eliciting  truth.  At  present  I 
wish  to  act  the  catechist  on  a few  points  that  I crave  light 
upon.  A little  chemical  erudition  might  put  me  all  right, 
but  what  I lack  in  that  others  will,  perhaps,  kindly 
supply.^ 

Mr.  Sutton’s  new  process  is  announced  to  be  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  common  wet  collodion  process,  and  he 
states  that  the  film  loses  none  of  its  sensitiveness  by  being 
allowed  to  dry.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  surely  important ; and 
therefore  the  first  question  I would  ask  is  this : Has  this 
process  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  tested  by  other  com- 
petent parties,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result? 

Ido  not  enter  here  into  the  question  how  far  the  pro- 
cess as  defined  by  Mr.  Sutton  is  original,  or  to  what  extent 
he  is  indebted  to  others  for  it.  The  principal  or  only 
thing  he  seems  to  claim  is  the  exclusion  of  acid  from  every 
part  of  it.  The  first  grand  point,  however,  to  settle  is,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  process?  If  it  is  found  not  to  be  of  much 
value — by  which  I mean  superior  to  other  well  known  pro- 
cesses— then  it  will  not  be  so  tempting  to  contest  the  matter 
of  authorship.  But  if  otherwise,  there  will  be  time  and 
opportunity  to  settle  the  claims  of  authorship  when  the  pro- 
cess itself  is  tested  and  approved. 

I would  further  ask : Is  it  really  of  great  consequence,  as 
alleged  by  Mr.  Sutton,  that  the  bath  should  be  neutral  and 
the  collodion  also  neutral  ? Is  it  not  sufficient,  practically 
and  theoretically,  that  the  film  be  neutral  or  alkaline  at  the 
time  of  exposure?  If  acid  is  adverse  to  sensitiveness,  should 
it  not  be  enough  to  have  it  absent  when  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted ? Even  with  an  acid  bath,  if  the  plate  is  well  washed 
after  being  sensitized,  the  acid  must  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum ; and  if  an  alkaline  “ organifier  ” is  then  poured  over 
the  plate,  one  would  imagine  that  any  deleterious  trace  of 
acid  would  be  annihilated.  Can  any  person  tell  me  if  such 
would  not  be  the  case,  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Sutton  seems  to 
think,  a neutral  or  alkaline  salt  is  thereby  formed  in  the 
film  antagonistic  to  sensitiveness?  1 put  these  questions 
because  I think  it  will  be  to  some  extent  unfortunate  for 
this  process  if  one  must  keep  a special  bath  and  collodion 
for  it  that  may  not  work  well  with  any  other  process. 

We  know  that  very  high  sensitiveness  has  been  attained 
by  the  tannin  process,  wet  and  dry.  I have  pictures  of 
cattle,  ships  at  sea,  &c.,  taken  by  dry  tannin  plates.  The 
exposure  must  have  been  very  short — almost  instantaneous. 
Does  the  wet  or  dry  alkaline  process  above  referred  to  sur- 
pass that  process  in  rapidity  and  certainty?  Mr.  Sutton 
lias  not  yet  announced,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  the  taking  of 
instantaneous  pictures. 

Some  years  ago  I took  to  the  exposing  of  alkaline  films 
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prepared  by  the  tannin  process.  My  plan  was  simply,  after 
good  washing,  to  pour  on  the  alkaline  developer  before  ex- 
posure. and  by  this  method  1 had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  picture  half  developed  by  the  time  I got  it  out  of  the 
dark  slide.  1 fancied  I had  got  a quick  method,  but  I 
tried  it  against  other  well-washed  tannin  plates,  and  al- 
though the  films  which  had  previously  been  treated  with 
the  developer  seemed  to  have  the  start  to  begin  with,  I found 
so  little  difference  in  the  final  result  that  I did  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  persevere.  At  this  time  1 also  consulted 
witli  an  eminent  tanninist  as  to  the  benefit  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  an  alkaline  bath,  but  was  advised 
that  a little  acid  contributed  much  to  expedite  the  sensi- 
tizing of  the  film,  and  as  the  washing  afterwards  removed  all, 
or  almost  all,  trace  of  the  acid,  little  would  be  gained  or 
hoped  for  from  the  bath  being  kept  either  alkaline  or 
neutral. 

A very  rapid  process,  whether  wet  or  dry,  will,  of  course, 
have  its  value ; but  for  amateurs  such  as  myself,  who  can 
generally  spare  only  a few  minutes  at  a time  to  take  the 
portrait  of  a friend,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  supersede  the 
present  wet  collodion  process  with  iron  developer.  By  that 
process  I can  take  three  or  four  negatives  in  the  course  of 
the  time  required  to  prepare  one  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  plates. 
This  rapidity  is  a great  desideratum  in  such  circumstances. 
But  with  a rapid  dry  process  I could  also  manage  very  well, 
for  although  the  plates  should  take  some  trouble  to  prepare, 
they  might  be  so  prepared  over  night,  and  be  ready  for  ex- 
posure next  day,  or  any  subsequent  day,  at  a moment’s 
notice.  Acting  on  this  idea,  I have  lately  been  trying  some 
plates  with  ordinary  bromo-iodized  collodion.  After  sensi- 
tizing and  washing,  some  of  these  have  been  flowed  with 
tannin,  and  well  washed,  then  with  alkaline  gelatine,  and 
washed,  then  with  alkaline  gelatine,  and  washed  again.  I 
have  found  both  about  equal  in  sensitiveness,  and  both 
about  as  sensitive  as  my  ordinary  wet  collodion  ; that  is  to 
say,  I have  found  no  difficulty  in  taking  portraits  with 
them  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  seconds,  according  to  the 
light;  but,  of  course,  the  development  is  a more  tedious 
process  than  with  the  ordinary  method  ; only,  it  can  be 
delayed  till  one  has  leisure  for  the  operation. 

I observe  that  Mr.  Sutton  does  not  attribute  very  great 
sensitiveness  to  the  ordiuary  wet  process  in  comparing  it 
with  his  new  method.  And  here  is  another  of  my  queries  : 
If  the  same  care  bo  exercised  with  the  ordinary  wet  process, 
that  be  has  taken  with  the  alkaline  process,  to  have  every- 
thing in  the  highest  working  order,  is  he  sure  that  equal 
sensitiveness  will  not  be  attained  ? Whence  all  those  so- 
called  instantaneous  pictures  that  we  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard  of,  for  many  years?  Were  they  not  all  or  mostly 
taken  by  this  process?  I recollect  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  taking  the  negative  of  a child  in  a girl’s  arms  with 
my  landscape  lens,  focus  about  fourteen  inches,  on  a full 
plate,  with  an  exposure  of  three  seconds.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  with  my  j)ortrait  lens,  one  second  or  less 
would  have  been  sufficient ; but  with  my  present  chemicals, 
or  with  those  that  I usually  get  in  this  quarter,  I could  no 
more  accomplish  that  feat  now  than  fly  in  the  air.  I 
suspect  cheapness  is  to  blame  for  this  in  some  degree,  and 
that  with  pure  chemicals,  even  with  a little  acid,  great 
sensitiveness  is  attainable.  If,  then,  two  processes  are  put  in 
comparison,  should  they  not  be  both  wrought  under  equal 
advantages  ? 

I may  here  note  a little  fact  that  attracted  my  attention 
the  other  day.  I had  a dry  sensitized  plate  in  my  box. 

It  was  prepared,  I think,  with  tannin  and  alkaline  gelatine, 
and  well  washed  after  each  application.  My  plan  is  to 
wash  the  gelatine  oft  after  it  has  been  a short  time  on  the  film, 
as  is  generally  done  with  albumen.  I find  it  leaves  sufficient 
trace  to  strengthen  my  collodion,  and  that  is  what  I chiefly 
need  it  for.  I was  about  to  expose  the  plate  referred  to, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  my  old  plan  (which  I formerly 
adopted  only  with  wet  plates)  of  first  pouriug  the  developer 
over  it,  before  placing  it  in  the  dark  slide.  This  1 did, 


then  drained  a little,  and  shut  it  up.  The  plate  got  a full 
exposure  as  for  wet  collodion.  A few  minutes,  however, 
had  elapsed  before  it  was  exposed,  and  when  I opened  the 
slide  in  my  dark  room,  one  half  of  the  plate  had  again 
become  dry.  1 proceeded  with  the  development,  however, 
and  found,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  that  while  the  dry 
half  was  easily  and  soon  brought  up  to  printing  density, 
the  other  half  remained  so  far  behind  as  to  be  compara- 
tively very  feeble;  indeed,  I failed  to  bring  it  up  till  fog 
set  in. 

The  drying,  and  consequent  condensation,  of  the  developer 
on  the  one  half  of  the  plate  may  have  given  increased  sensi- 
tiveness to  that  portion  of  it — at  least,  made  it  more  develop- 
able ; but  it  occurred  to  me  also,  as  not  unlikely,  that  the 
light  might  also  have  more  power  upon  it,  as  a deader  sur- 
face, than  upon  the  other  half,  which,  by  remaining  wet, 
would  reflect  much  of  the  light  thrown  upon  it.  The  lesson 
from  this,  however,  is,  whenever  there  is  risk  of  the  plate 
partially  drying  before  or  in  course  of  exposure,  to  let  it 
wholly  dry  before  placing  it  in  the  camera,  or  to  mix  the 
developer  with  honey  or  glycerine,  so  as  to  keep  it  wet  for 
the  necessary  time. 

There  is  one  material  advantage  claimed  for  the  alkaline 
development  over  that  of  iron  or  acid  pyro  and  silver,  viz., 
that  the  image  comes  up  free  of  all  chemical  halation  or 
blurring  in  those  outlines  where  strong  constrasts  meet. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  sort  of  blurring  may 
bo  greatly  avoided  in  the  ordinary  processes  by  the  use  of 
strong  and  rapid  developers.  At  one  time  I was  in  the 
habit  of  developing  collodion  plates  with  gallic  acid  and 
silver,  leaving  the  developer  a long  time  on  the  plate  to 
bring  up  the  picture.  I found  that  this  process  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  blurring  to  a great  extent,  and  I think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  quicker  the  developer  works,  the 
less  this  defect  will  appear,  which,  of  course,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  optical  halation,  arising  entirely  from 
other  causes.  Rapidity  of  action  prevents  the  opportunity 
of  one  part  stealing  silver  from  another,  and  favours  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  precious  metal.  Acting  upon 
this  idea,  I lately  made  up  an  iron  developer  so  strong  that 
it  was  difficult  to  pour  it  on  a plate  with  the  necessary 
regularity  to  avoid  stains;  but  I made  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  use  it  as  a bath.  I dip  the  exposed  plate  into  it 
with  a regular  movement  as  when  sensitizing.  The  imago 
flashes  out  at  once.  There  is  no  time  for  the  undue  accumu- 
lations called  blurs,  and  I have  seen  none  of  them  by  this 
method.  If  the  image  is  once  all  up,  it  may  be  strengthened 
a little  with  silver  if  necessary,  but  this  is  not  always  needed. 
Perhaps  others  may  try  this  plan  and  report  upon  it.  If 
used  in  the  shape  of  a bath,  the  iron  may  bo  raised  to  almost 
any  strength  without  much  acid. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  October,  1809. 


TIIE  ASPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  SAMUEL  FRY.* 

At  the  commencement  of  a new  session  it  seems  but  reason- 
able that  we  should  take  a review  of  the  position  occupied 
by  our  art  science,  and  the  prospects  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  future.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  evidences 
of  a changing  order  of  things,  with  hostile  hands  stretched 
forth  to  alter  or  change  the  most  venerable  institutions  into 
conformity  with  modern  ideas,  it  is  not  likely  that  photo- 
graphy and  photographers  would  escape  criticism.  Nor  is 
such  the  case.  The  claims  made  by  many  professors  for 
full  admission  to  the  the  society  of  artists,  and  for  their 
works  as  art  productions,  however  reasonable  in  appearance, 
are  not  conceded.  The  photographer  does  not  rauk  socially 
with  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  dramatist,  the  litterateur ; 


* Road  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  October  1-Uh. 
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he  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority,  occupies  an  anomalous 
position,  having  no  exact  parallel  in  the  world : he  is  a 
photographer.  Of  course  there  are  photographers  and 
photographers,  as  there  are  painters  and  painters,  and  the 
acquisition  of  reputation  is  an  individual  work,  the  result 
of  long  labour  and  constant  and  persistent  effort.  Mean- 
while, as  we  look  around,  there  are  manifestly  points  upon 
which  all  can  do  no  other  than  agree.  Photography  is  more 
than  ever  required,  and  now,  more  than  at  any  previous  time, 
are  its  highest  results  in  continued  demand.  Active  minds 
and  skilled  fingers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  vie  with  one 
another  in  adding  to  our  stores  of  knowledge.  Never,  pro- 
bably, since  photography  became  the  subject  of  history, 
has  there  been  such  a wealth  of  invention  and  discovery  as 
of  late. 

Many  have  feared,  and  still  do  so,  that  our  method  of 
printing  by  silver  may  be  supplanted  by  a mechanical 
process,  which,  simply  requiring  a suitable  negative,  shall 
rapidly  produce  thousands  of  copies  at  a low  rate.  Nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  something  of  the  kind  may 
occur  ; but  not  at  present.  Even  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
the  skilled  photographer  will  still  be  demanded  for  the 
production  of  the  original  negatives.  The  processes  towards 
which  attention  is  mainly  directed  for  supplanting  silver 
printing  by  mechanical  or  other  means  are  the  carbon  or 
autotype,  and  those  of  M.  Albert  of  Munich,  and  Mr. 
Woodbury.  The  first  of  these  three — the  carbon — differs 
from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  an  application  of  the 
original  negative  for  each  copy,  whereas  Mr.  Woodbury  and 
M.  Albert  each  employ  cliches  or  moulds  of  metal  or  glass, 
from  which  the  copies  are  printed  in  large  numbers  with 
complete  success.  In  power  of  production  for  large  quan- 
tities it  is  obvious  that  either  M.  Albert’s  or  Mi.  Woodbury’s 
greatly  exceed  the  carbon,  and  the  issue,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  a question  of  beauty  of  result  and  commercial 
enterprise.  I may,  perhaps,  here  bo  allowed  to  make  the 
admission,  as  a confession  of  faith,  that  I consider  a fine  silver 
print  on  albumen  paper  to  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  objects 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  graphic  art  to  produce,  and  that 
any  process,  to  surpass  it,  must  indeed  produce  fine  results. 
The  evanescent  character  of  our  silver  prints  is,  in  a great 
degree,  remedied  ; and  where  fading  still  occurs,  it  is  from 
carelessness  or  neglect,  either  in  printing  or  in  the  owner 
of  the  print. 

For  book  illustration  photography  is  peculiarly  valuable; 
and  one  of  the  leading  London  publishers,  who  has,  during 
ten  years,  issued  large  numbers  of  capital  books  illustrated 
by  silver  prints,  states  that  no  single  instance  of  a picture 
fading  has  come  under  his  knowledge.  The  new  methods 
may,  and  probably  will,  strike  out  a path  for  themselves, 
but  years  must  elapse  before  we  give  up  silver  printing. 
M ore  albuminized  paper  than  ever  is  made  and  used. 

The  comparative  excellence  of  British  and  foreign  photo- 
graphy is  an  oft-discussed  subject,  and  one  that  sometimes 
occasions  a little  heart-burning 

In  Paris,  in  18G7,  with  the  exception  of  landscape  (not  an 
important  branch),  we  were  beaten,  and  the  result  was  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; 
first  incredulity,  and  then  a determination  to  find  out  in 
what  the  difference  really  consisted.  It  was  not  gratifying 
to  our  nation  to  find  that  works  surpassing  our  own  were 
produced  by  instruments  which  we  are  apt  to  think  inferior 
to  those  of  our  great  makers,  and  that  hints  were  given  that 
better  work  was  yielded  from  our  own  maker's  lenses  abroad 
than  at  home.  Seeing  was  believing.  The  works  of 
Adam-Salomon,  of  Reutlinger,  of  Gheinar  Freres,  of  Carl 
Luckhardt,  of  Angerer,  extorted  admiration  from  all  be- 
holders. It  was  not  alone  by  Parisians  we  were  excelled, 
for  representatives  from  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  sent 
contributions  that  made  us  feel  uncomfortable. 

One  of  the  earliest  thoughts  that  strikes  one  after  the 
lapse  of  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  one  to  calmly 
review  the  whole  matter  is,  that  in  those  countries  where 
art  has  been  most  fostered  are  the  best  photographs  pro- 


duced. This  is  a clear  evidence  that  a mere  intuitive  sense  of 
the  beautiful  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  produce  good  pictures. 

A shoemaker  requires — or,  at  all  events,  devotes — seven  years 
to  learning  the  mysteries  of  his  craft.  How  long  docs  a 
photographer  devote  to  his? 

I was  confidentially  informed  by  a sitter,  a few  days  since, 
that  by  purchasing  a shilling  pamphlet  on  photography, 
and  religiously  following  out  its  instructions,  any  one  could 
speedily  become  a good  photographer-.  But,  I think,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a reasonably  careful  ob- 
server that  a renaissance  has  taken  place  since  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  At  first  a little  angry  feeling  was  aroused, 
owing  to  a belief  in  many  that  the  fine  pictures  shown 
were  not  so  entirely  the  result  of  pure  photography  as  we 
should  like  ; but  nothing  has  occurred  which  can  throw  any 
doubt  on  their  being  such,  and  that  great  skill,  both  in 
manipulating,  posing,  and  lighting,  are  really  the  qualifica- 
tions required.  The  pictures  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  were, 
fortunately,  procurable  in  the  market,  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  at  prices  reasonable  when  we  consider  the  great 
individual  care  bestowed  on  each  print. 

It  seems  to  me  here  a proper  time  to  remark,  en  passant, 
that  one  of  the  points  indicated  to  me  by  a friend  who 
travelled  recently  through  Europe,  and  who,  at  my  request, 
took  special  notes  for  me  on  photography  and  photographers, 
is,  that  in  the  capitals  on  the  Continent,  as  also  the  chief 
towns,  he  found  photographers  executing  pictures  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  generally  more  important  appearance,  than 
is  often  in  demand  here  ; and  he  remarked  that  the  public 
seemed  to  willingly  commission  such  things.  I believe  the 
cause  is  readily  to  be  explained:  here  very  few  make  a dis- 
play of  such  work,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  of  a very  high 
character.  Some  say  that  prices  sufficiently  remunerative 
cannot  be  obtained  ; but  I believe  this  objection  would  fall 
to  the  ground  if  really  fine  work  were  shown. 

We  all  know  by  this  time  how  to  build  a good  studio,  or. 
if  we  do  not,  it  is  from  not  having  read  or  properly  studied 
the  instruction  given  so  frequently.  The  best  studios  have 
the  simplest  light  and  the  fewest  blinds.  It  is  indispensable 
that  we  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  work,  and  to 
induce  the  public  to  go  in  for  a grander  style  and  size  than 
the  carte.  Some  think  the  practice  of  having  photographic 
portraits  to  hangup  in  houses  is  on  the  decline  in  England, 
but  I think  this  to  be  an  error.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  studios  of  high  character  in 
the  provinces  of  England  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  I attribute  the  falling  off  which  so  many  London 
photographers  complain  of,  as  persons  who  patronized 
London  artists,  waiting  for  that  purpose  until  they  visited 
town,  are  now  able  to  obtain  all  they  desire  in  the  country, 
with  the  advantage  of  better  light. 

Only  a small  proportion  of  the  best  photographers  con- 
tribute to  exhibitions,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  a 
large  body  to  suppose  that  those  who  abstain  do  so 
from  their  inferiority.  Such  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
Unfortunately,  it  may  be  attributed  to  a kind  of  apathy  or 
want  of  esprit  de  corps.  The  London  photographic  societies 
have,  in  great  measure,  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  established,  and  the  numbers  ordinarily  resorting  to 
their  meetings  are  greatly  diminished.  This  is  also  caused 
by  the  spread  of  information  and  the  complete  communica- 
tion established  by  the  journals,  also  by  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  points  of  great  general  interest  and  con- 
tinual discussion  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  us  not  fail  to  place  before 
the  world  our  very  best  work  ; let  us  carefully  study  the 
special  excellences  of  the  productions  of  the  best  masters, 
and  consider  to  what  points  they  owe  their  success,  and 
then,  without  slavish  imitation,  avail  ourselves  of  them.  To 
the  careful  and  conscientious  photographer,  a good  appre- 
ciation is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later,  for  art  knowledge  is 
rapidly  spreading,  and  people  now  look  for  far  higher 
qualities  in  photographs  than  they  did  a few  years 
since. 
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QUININE  AS  A NON-ACTINIC  MEDIUM. 

BY  JOHN  SP1LLER,  F.C.S.* 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  appeared  a translation 
of  a paper  on  “ Some  Phenomena  of  Decomposition  pro- 
duced by  Light,”  recently  presented  by  Prof.  Morren  to  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  a glass  cell,  of  about  one- fifth  of 
an  inch  internal  width,  charged  with  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  as  a means  of  introducing  a quantity  of  white 
light  into  the  photographer’s  operating  room,  which  is  in- 
capable of  affecting  a sensitized  collodion  plate.  In  reference 
to  this  suggestion,  and  to  a similar  proposal  made  three 
years  ago  by  M.  Obernettcr,  we  pointed  out,  in  a leading 
article  which  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal, 
the  discrepancy  between  these  statements  and  the  results  at 
which  Mr.  Crookes  arrived  in  his  researches  on  the  subject 
in  1853^  ; and  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist  at 
some  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  early  experiments  in  this  direction, 
and  again,  quite  recently,  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  valuable  records  of  these  results,  we  felt  no  hesitation  in 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  M.  Morren’s  observations.  The 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  suggestion  made 
some  weeks  since  by  the  Editor  in  the  pages  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-investigate  the 
matter,  and  the  following  experimental  results  and  con- 
clusions must  be  considered  as  supporting  the  view  which  is 
currently  believed  in  regard  to  the  optical  properties  of 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

A fine  sample  of  this  salt,  procured  from  Messrs.  Davy, 
Yates,  and  Routledge,  was  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  a pint  of  water,  thus 
making  what  may  be  termed  a five  per  c.'nt.  solution.  The 
epipoltc  character  of  this  liquid  is  not  nearly  so  well  marked 
as  with  solutions  of  lower  degrees  of  concentration,  and  other 
experiments  had,  therefore,  to  be  made  with  one  per  cent., 
or  less,  of  the  quinine  salt  in  solution,  which  then  showed  a 
beautiful  blue  fluorescence.  Besides  trying  the  sulphate  in 
this  form,  one  experiment  was  made  with  an  addition  of 
common  salt,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Stokes,  at  once 
destroys  the  fluorescence.J  With  regard  to  the  apparatus 
employed,  I found  it  convenient  to  use  an  ordinary  camera, 
reared  upright,  with  the  lens  removed,  and  the  circular 
aperture  covered  with  a glass  beaker  containing  the  quinine 
solution,  all  extraneous  light  being  excluded  at  the  junction 
by  wrappers  of  black  velvet,  and  the  top  edge  or  rim  of  the 
glass  vessel  was  likewise  screened  from  the  light,  so  as  to 
avoid  direct  transmission  through  the  substance  of  the  glass 
into  the  camera.  Into  the  dark  slide,  or  “ carrier,”  was 
temporarily  fitted  a slip  of  wood,  placed  diagonally,  so  as 
to  throw  a corresponding  shadow  upon  the  sensitized  collo- 
dion plate  behind  it.  Mawson’s  bromo-iodized  collodion 
was  employed  with  an  iron  developer,  and  several  plates 
wore  exposed  in  succession  for  the  intervals  of  time  and 
with  the  varying  depths  of  solution  specified  below  : — 


Expt. 

Quinine  Solution  employed 

Results. 

Strength. 

Depth. 

Exposure. 

I. 

5 per  cent. 

li  inch 

15  seconds 

Image  very  much 
over-exposod. 

11. 

1 

U „ 

5 

1 second 

Image  over-exposod. 

III. 

2*  „ 

Distinct  impression. 

IV. 

T II 

1 

Do.  do. 

IV. 

i 

^ (with  salt) 

1 „ 

Do.  do. 

VI. 

■}r  ,, 

1 „ 

Do.  do. 

VII. 

5 por  cent. 

1 

1 

Do.  do. 

Considering  that  these  experiments  were  made  on  a dull 
October  afternoon,  with  rain  falling  at  intervals,  and  that 
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t Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society , May  lbC9,  p.  174. 


dense  negatives  were  obtained  as  late  as  five  p.m.,  with  ex- 
posures not  exceeding  one  second,  I conclude  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  substitute  this  mode  of  illumination 
for  the  yellow  glass  at  present  employed  in  “ dark  rooms.” 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  practicability 
of  using  quinine  for  the  purpose  of  screening  off  a portion 
of  the  highly  refrangible  rays, — particularly  the  violet  and 
others  in  the  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum, — since  those  ex- 
tending from  a point  below  the  violet  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  green  exert  so  powerful  an  action  upon  a bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  plate,  that  unless  these  coloured  rays  were 
intercepted,  no  practical  advantage  would  be  gained. 

An  optical  examination  of  the  quinine  solutions  through 
a spectroscope  showed  how  little  the  visible  spectrum  was 
curtailed,  and  it  was  found  that  all  the  active  rays  below  a 
point  situated  a short  distance  above  the  region  of  the  fixed 
line  G streamed  through  the  liquids  with  unimpaired  in- 
tensity, a circumstance  which  rendered  almost  superfluous 
the  institution  of  these  experiments. 

Since  making,  however,  the  above  experiments,  I have 
found  a singular  confirmation  of  my  results  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ilobert  Hunt,  recorded  in  this  Jonrnal  at 
page  16  of  the  first  volume.  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  March  3rd,  1853,  Mr.  Hunt  said: — “It 
occurred  to  me  this  morning  that  it  might  be  readily  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
slopped  back  the  chemical  rays,  and,  if  it  did  not,  this 
would  prove  that  those  blue  rays  which  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  could  not  be  the  rays  by  which  chemical  changes  were 
effected.  Consequently  I tried  a very  rough  experiment, 
which,  in  its  way,  is  sufficiently  satisfactory.  I placed  upon 
a piece  of  paper,  which  was  washed  over  with  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  a glass  box,  which  was  filleil with  a solution 
of  quinine,  the  depth  of  the  fluid  being  a little  more  than 
an  inch.  I found  that  upou  that  part  of  the  prepared  paper 
where  the  rays  freely  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  fluid, 
it  was  darkened  as  much  as  where  it  had  been  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sunshine.  Here  we  have  a proof 
that  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  does  not  allow  the 
cpipolic  rays  to  pass,  does  admit  the  chemical  rays  without 
interruption.” 

Mr.  Hunt  subsequently  modified  this  view,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precise  nature  of  the  quinine  absorption 
having  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crookes.  The  fact  stands 
good,  with  the  following  qualification  : — Sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, which  does  not  allow  the  epipolic  rays  to  pass,  does 
admit  most  of  the  chemical  rays  included  in  the  visible  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  without  interruption. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above  account,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  communication  from  Professor 
Stokes,  wLo  refers  for  specific  details  to  his  paper  on 
“ Fluorescence,”  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  1852  : — “ As  to  the  quinine  solu- 
tion, it  will  transmit,  even  when  strong,  ravs  from  the  ex- 
treme red  up  to  about  the  line  G.  It  will  therefore  not  by 
any  means  stop  all  chemical  action  on  the  salts  of  silver, 
but  it  would  go  far  nearer  towards  stopping  all  action  in 
the  case  of  iodide  than  bromide  preparations.” 


TIIE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  MINERAL  OILS. 

BY  M.  OROTOWSKY.* 

Under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  mineral  oils  possess  the 
property  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  and  converting 
it  into  ozone.  No  chemical  combination  takes  place,  for  the 
ozone  remains  free,  and  easily  oxidizes  any  bodies  placed  in 
contact  with  it.  The  odour  of  these  oils  when  containing 
ozone  is  completely  modified  ; they  are  incapable  of  burn- 
ing, and,  moreover,  act  injuriously  and  rapidly  upon  cork 
stoppers. 

The  colour  of  the  glass  vessels  containing  the  oils  influ- 
ences considerably  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  After  an  in- 
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vestigatioa  extending  over  three  months,  results  have  been 
obtained  confirmatory  upon  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  photogenic  or  solar  oil  preserves  all  its  properties 
intact  when  enclosed  in  iron  barrels. 

2.  When  enclosed  in  vessels  of  white  glass,  and  protected 
by  straw,  little,  and  but  slightly  injurious,  modification  was 
apparent. 

3.  Vessels  of  white  glass  painted  black  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  oil  from  absorbing  traces  of  ozone,  but 
the  stoppers  were  not  attacked. 

4.  Vessels  of  white  glass,  unprotected. — In  these  the  oil 
became  much  charged  with  ozone,  and  burnt  very  badly  : 
in  colour  it  became  of  a very  marked  yellowish  tint,  and 
its  density  increased  by  0-003. 

5.  Vessels  of  green  glass,  unprotected. — The  oil  became 
charged  with  ozone,  but  burnt  well  notwithstanding;  the 
cork  stoppers  were  attacked,  and  the  colour  of  the  oil 
became  modified. 

6.  Vessels  of  green  glass,  painted  black. — Ozone  was  ab- 
sorbed, but  no  apparent  modification  was  appreciable. 

7.  Vessels  of  green  glass  covered  with  straw. — Traces  of 
ozone  were  apparent,  and  the  oil  assumed  a slight  yellowish 
tint.  No  defect  was,  however,  to  be  observed  in  burning. 

8.  American  petroleum  enclosed  in  vessels  of  white  glass, 
unprotected,  was  much  charged  with  ozone,  and  would 
scarcely  burn  in  consequence  ; it  became  of  a yellowish  tint, 
and  its  specific  gravity  was  augmented  by  0 005. 

9.  The  same  oil  screened  from  the  access  of  light  under- 
went no  change. 


TIIE  EXPENDITURE  OF  SILVER  IN  PRINTING. 

BV  PAUL  SCI1IMPKE. 

In  my  printing  operations  T find  that  I employ  less  silver 
than  that  set  down  by  M.  Meicke  in  his  investigations  con- 
ducted some  time  since.  My  bath  was  made  up  of — 
Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Nitrate  of  soda  ...  ...  10  „ 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  200  „ 

Ether  ..  ...  ...  ...  2 „ 

After  seven  sheets  of  albuminized  paper  (sixteen  and 
a-half  by  twenty-two  inch)  had  been  sensitized,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bath  diminished  to  175  cubic  centimetres, 
twenty-five  cub.  cents,  of  water  was  added,  in  which  five 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  dissolved,  and  likewise 
a few  drops  of  ether,  and  two  more  sheets  of  paper  were  then 
sensitized.  At  this  stage  the  albumen  film  began  to  dis- 
solve from  the  paper.  I hoped  by  evaporation  to 
render  the  bath  again  serviceable,  and  added,  therefore,  a 
few  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash,  stood  it  for  an  hour 
exposed  to  daylight,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  half  its 
previous  volume.  My  trouble  was,  however,  in  vain,  for  on 
floating  another  sheet  the  albumen  again  became  dissolved. 
I was  wanting  in  the  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  to 
determine  accurately  the  amount  of  silver  remaining  in  the 
bath,  but,  from  the  number  of  sheets  sensitized  and 
quantity  of  silver  used,  not  more  than  LI  or  L2  gramme  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  absorbed  by  each  sheet. — Mitthtilungcn. 


WOODEN  BATHS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BY  PAUL  SCIUMPKE. 

For  several  weeks  past  I have  employed,  with  great  success, 
a wooden  utensil  constructed  after  the  adjoined  sketch,  both 
as  a negative  and  positive  silver  bath. 

The  sides  of  the  receptacle  are  of  birch  wood,  the  bottom, 
g h,  being  of  stout  sheet  glass,  and  the  projecting  portions, 
cf  and  c d,  of  quarter-inch  patent  plate.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  utensil  serves,  in  an  inverted  position,  for  the  positive 
bath,  the  upper  for  the  negative  ; i is  a thin  strip  of  glass 
to  hinder  the  prepared  plate  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  so  becoming  set  fast  by  adhe- 
sion. The  wood  portions  of  the  vessel  are  coated  with 


asphalte  varnish,  and  the  glass  plates  cemented  with  red 
lead,  which  is  also  completely  covered  by  the  varnish.  The 
space  c,  d,  e,  f is  suitable  for  six  by  seven  plates,  about  300 
cubic  cents. 


The  employment  of  the  bath  is  very  simple.  It  generally 
stands  on  end  at  ah,  a piece  of  wood  on  the  table  prevent- 
ing the  lid  D from  opening  wider  than  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The  plate  is  placed,  with  its  prepared  side  uppermost,  upon 
the  projection  /,  and  the  bath  then  tilted  backwards,  by 
which  operation  the  lid  shuts,  and  the  liquid  flows  from  the 
recess  over  the  plate.  When  the  latter  has  been  sufficiently 
long  in  the  solution,  the  bath  is  again  placed  on  end,  tilted 
slightly  forward  so  that  the  plate  falls  against  the  lid,  and 
becomes  properly  drained,  after  which  it  is  easily  transferred 
to  the  dark  slide. — Mittheilungen. 


DUCIIEMIN’S  ENAMEL  PROCESS. 

BY  PAUL  SCIIIMPKE.* 

Tins  process  appears  specially  suitable  for  many  purposes, 
as  it  is  conducted  without  the  aid  of  collodion,  and  without 
transferring.  The  glass  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  must  be 
of  a description  more  difficult  to  fuse  than  the  layer  of 
enamel  placed  upon  it,  and  yet  of  a nature  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mass.  The  enamel  is  compounded  of  the 
following  ingredients,  viz. : — 


Arscnious  acid 

30  grammes 

Saltpetre 

...  30 

Litharge 

...  250  „ 

White  sand  ... 

...  90  „ 

When  faced  with  this  material,  the  plates  are  carefully 
ground  until  a perfectly  even  surface  has  been  obtained,  ami 
then  polished;  they  are  now  coated  with  a liquid  prepared 
as  under,  which  is  allowed  to  become  dry  upon  the  surface  ; — 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  grammes 

Gum  arabic...  ...  ...  ...  4 „ 

Honey  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Crystallized  bichromate  of  potash  3 grammes 

To  produce  a picture,  four  simple  operations  only  are 
necessary,  for  the  performance  of  each  of  which  but  few 
minutes  are  required  ; they  are — 

1.  Exposure  of  the  sensitive  glass  under  a positive. 

2.  Development  of  the  picture  by  the  application,  with  a 
badger-hair  brush,  of  a powder  compounded  of — 


Oxide  of  cobalt 

...  10  grammes 

Black  oxide  of  iron  ... 

...  90  „ 

Red  lead  (vermilion)  ... 

...  100  „ 

Sand  ... 

...  30 

3.  Decomposition  of  the  chromate  salt  by  immersion 
bath  of — 

Water... 

...  100  grammes 

Muriatic  acid  ... 

5 

and  then  washing  the  image  in  pure  water  and  allowing  it 
to  dry. 

4.  Burning-in  of  the  picture  upon  a flat  cast  iron  plate 
covered  with  a uniformly  thick  layer  of  powdered  chalk,  in 
a muffle  furnace  heated  to  a proper  temperature  ; a few 
minutes  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  then  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  plate  cools  slowly. 

• Photoyraphische  Mitthcilunyeit. 
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THE  PERMANENCE  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

BY  J.  SP1LLER.,  F.C.S. 

On  a recent  occasion  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring a series  of  proofs  taken  by  the  new  systems  of  carbon 
printing  with  other  impressions  produced  from  the  same 
negatives  by  the  ordinary  method  ot  printing  upou  albu- 
minized paper  sensitized  with  the  salts  of  silver,  and,  as  the 
result  of  such  comparison,  we  have  been  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the  carbon  print  in  all 
cases  where  good  artistic  gradation  and  breadth  of  effect 
are  the  objects  pic-cmincntly  sought.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  desired  to  secure  the  rendering  as  sharply  as 
possible  of  certain  details  and  minutim,  such  as  hieroglyphics 
and  inscriptions,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tinued adoption  of  the  old  process  in  the  reproduction  of 
such  subjects  will  have  its  advantages.  Foreseeing,  however, 
an  important  career  for  the  various  systems  of  carbon  print- 
ing, Woodburytype,  and  other  processes  wherein  gelatine 
combined  with  pigments  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the 
record,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  present 
mode  of  working  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening  the  gelatine,  and  rendering  it  so  un- 
changeable by  time  that  the  permanent  attachment  of  the 
inclosed  pigments  to  the  paper  support  or  tablet  may  be 
unhesitatingly  relied  upon.  One  phase  of  this  question 
came  before  the  Society  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
which  followed  Mr.  Woodbury’s  description  of  the  photo- 
relief process,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson’s  demonstration  of  his 
simplified  modes  of  transfer  and  processes  of  carbon  printing 
given  at  the  meetings  of  March  and  June  last;  but  we 
believe  it  may  be  correctly  asserted  that  up  to  the  present 
time  a solution  of  alum  has  always  been  resorted  to  for  the 
fixing  of  the  Woodburytypes,  and  a salt  of  chromium  used 
in  combination  with  gelatine  in  the  carbon  prints. 

We  start,  then,  on  chemical  grounds  to  investigate  the 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  all-important  question.  Under 
what  circumstances  may  carbon  and  other  pigments  be  best 
preserved  in  a matrix  of  gelatine?  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
lamp-black  itself  or  well-selected  mineral  pigments  under- 
going any  change  in  the  course  of  time  ; and  the  history  of 
letter-press  printing  and  engraving  furnishes  the  proof  of 
great  durability  being  secured  by  the  combination  of  blacks 
with  slowly  drying  oils  which  harden  upon  exposure  to  the 
air;  gum,  as  used  in  the  preparation  of  India-ink,  seems  also 
to  be  very  permanent ; but  when  gelatine  is  the  substance 
employed,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a kind  of  animal 
decomposition  being  set  up  of  a nature  not  widely  different 
from  that  which  cartilage  and  even  bones  are  known  to 
undergo  by  long  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  Alumina, 
oxide  of  chromium,  phosphate  of  lime,  clay,  and  other  earths 
arc,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  unable  to  prevent  this  change, 
and  the  admixture  of  finely  divided  charcoal  may  even 
expedite  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence,  in 
leather  and  parchment,  of  the  remarkable  durability  of 
gelatine  which  has  been  treated  with  tannin  or  other  astrin- 
gent substances  : animal  skins  left  in  their  naturally  moist 
condition  soon  begin  to  change;  glue  can  hardly  be  manu- 
factured in  summer  time  witboutexhibiting  signsofincipient 
decomposition;  and  paper-makers’  size  prepared  with  admix- 
ture of  alum  keeps  good  for  a short  time  only  in  hot  weather. 
Let  the  skins  be  converted  into  parchment  or  leather  by 
tanning  with  oak-bark,  galls,  sumach,  valonia,  or  catechu, 
and  they  enjoy  a greatly  prolonged  tenure  of  existence  ; 
moisture  is  not  then  nearly  so  detrimental  to  them,  and 
their  insolubility  is  placed  beyond  doubt.  Some  marvellous 
examples  of  the  preservation  of  animal  organisms  were  shown 
two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Abbati,  of  Naples,  in  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exposition  ; and  these  were  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  treated  with  a solution  of  mixed  astringent  and  anti- 


septic substances,  of  which  tannin  formed  the  chief  ingredient. 
Thus  we  arc  assured  that  gelatine  and  tannin,  although  each 
incapable  of  being  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  solution,  can 
be  perfectly  preserved  from  change  when  thrown  into  a form 
of  combination;  and  it  suffices  to  immerse  the  Woodburytvpe 
impression  in  any  pale  solution  of  tannin,  in  order  to  effect 
the  same  end  as  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  use  of  alum. 
We  have  treated  a couple  of  prints  in  this  manner,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  gelatinous  ink  without  detriment  to  any 
quality  which  characterizes  the  finished  result  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s ordinary  operations.  The  cost  of  the  tannin  cannot 
be  appreciably  felt  in  these  high-class  applications,  even 
when  the  best  commercial  quality  is  employed  ; but  if  this 
should,  for  some  purposes,  be  considered  a matter  of  con- 
sequence, there  are  still  the  infusions  of  sumach  and  nut- 
galls  to  be  held  available  as  cheaper  substitutes.  Tannin 
is  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  a diluted  solution  may 
be  kept  in  stock,  if  mixed  with  a drop  or  two  of  carbolic 
acid  ; it  is  non-crystallizablc,  so  that  the  retention  of  a small 
quantity  of  tannin  in  the  picture  need  not  be  feared  as  in 
the  case  of  alum,  which  by  crystallization  may  tend  some- 
what to  disintegrate  the  paper.  In  our  own  trials  a very 
slight  washing  was  judged  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the 
excess  of  tannin,  and  it  is  manifestly  advantageous  to  avoid 
too  prolonged  an  immersion  of  the  print  in  pain  water. 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  thin 
film  of  wax  left  upon  the  carbon  prints  transferred,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan,  from  zinc  plates  is  likely  to  have 
a beneficial  influence  in  protecting  the  proof  from  atmo- 
spheric action  ; but  we  would  suggest  that  a supplementary 
tannin-process  might  even  in  this  case  prove  advantageous. — 
Photographic  Journal. 


PINHOLES. 

BY  F.  M.  SPENCER.* 

Much  has  been  said  about  “ pinholes  ’’  and  the  various 
modes  of  producing  them,  but  I have  observed  one  not  very 
unfrequent  cause  of  the  trouble  that  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  mentioned  by  any  photographic  or  other  publica- 
tion I have  read,  which  is  this:  using  an  alkaline  bath 
with  an  acid  collodion,  and  vice  versd,  causing  effervescence 
to  take  place  in  the  film.  I have  seen  these  markings  cover 
a plate  with  countless  numbers  of  a star-like  form,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a pin  down  so  small  the  eye 
could  scarcely  detect  them.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that 
marking  should  always  be  star-like;  when  caused  by  want 
of  harmony  between  the  collodion  and  bath,  the  violence 
of  the  action  and  the  character  of  the  collodion  film  will 
modify  their  appearance  very  much.  If  the  bubbles  form 
upon  the  surface  of  the  film  only,  they  will  not  look  like 
those  formed  within  the  film  or  beneath  it,  accumulating 
with  force  enough  to  break  out,  exploding,  as  it  were,  that 
portion  of  the  film  obstructing  its  escape;  but  where 
surface  action  only  has  taken  place,  the  bubbles  will  mostly 
be  released  when  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  bath,  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  light  and  developer  will  disclose  mark- 
ings analogous  to  “ freckles”  in  chemical  effect ; or,  if  more 
vigorous,  clear  spots  of  a round  or  oblong  form,  showing 
that  the  film  ceased  to  sensitize  as  soon  as  the  bubbles  began 
to  form.  Similar  clear  spots  may  occur  by  small  particles 
of  air  adhering  to  the  film  when  plunged  into  the  bath.  If 
many  of  my  fellow  “disciples  of  the  black  art"  would  study 
their  “ pinholes,”  I opine  they  will  sometimes  discover 
that  I have  indicated  their  true  cause.  In  correcting  such 
differences  between  the  bath  and  collodion,  I prefer  to 
work  with  the  bath,  .as  it  is  much  easier  to  manage  than 
collodion. 

I do  not  suppose  theso  ideas  are  new,  as  others  must  have 
observed  the  same  things;  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them 
as  you  think  most  profitable. 


* Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I notice  in  n contemporary  a statement  which  seems 
designod  to  injure  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society, 
and  being  utterly  untrue,  it  ought  not  to  go  uncoutradicted. 
The  writer  says  that  not  long  ago  lie  strove  long  against  a 
clique  in  the  Society  to  which  he  is  referring,  without  gaining 
any  other  result  than  injurious  and  annoying  attacks  upon 
himself ; that  therefore  he  terminated  at  once  the  strugglo  and 
his  membership;  and  that  subsequently  ho  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  attend  the  meetings  of  tho  Society,  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings, on  tho  frivolous  plea  that  he  was  not  a member. 

Will  you  prerait  mo  to  stato  tho  actual  facts?  They  are 
these: — Tins  writer  in  question,  having  availed  himself  for  several 
years  of  all  tho  privileges  and  benefits  of  membership  of  tho 
South  London  Society,  attending  meetings  and  receiving  pre- 
sentation prints,  without  paying  any  subscription,  was  pressed, 
in  accordance  with  rule,  for  payment;  upon  which  he  sent  in 
his  resignation,  without,  however,  paying  his  arrears  of  sub- 
scription. He  at  the  same  time  requested  permission  to  attend 
tho  meetings  of  the  Society  as  a roportor  for  a photographic 
paper.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and,  in  accordance  with 
a resolution  of  tho  committee,  the  payment  of  his  arrears  wis 
forgiven  him.  It  was  then  agreed — on  tho  motion,  I may  add, 
of  the  editor  of  another  photographic  journal — that  tho  desired 
permission  should  bo  granted,  and  a notification  to  that  effect, 
and  that  the  claim  for  arrears  had  been  remitted,  was  for- 
warded to  him.  Soon  afterwards,  having  attended  a meeting 
as  a reporter,  in  accordance  with  tho  permission  asked  and 
granted,  tho  said  writer  published  a report  containing  false 
statements  and  offensive  comments.  This  was  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  committee  by  a member  of  tho  Society, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  liability  of  such  misrepresentation 
must  tend  to  close  the  mouths  of  members,  and  utterly  destroy 
tho  cordial  freedom  of  discussion  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
in  tho  Society.  It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  the  issue  of 
incorrect  reports  and  insulting  comments,  made  with  a mani- 
festly rancorous  animus  by  a person  attending  tho  meeting 
by  privilege,  and  not  by  right,  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  it 
was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  permission  bofore  given  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  tho  reason  stated.  This  was  done,  and  the 
Society  was  saved  from  an  element  of  evil,  “ like  a lly  iu  a pot 
of  ointment,  insignificant,  but  irritating.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  alleged  “ frivolousness  ” 
of  regarding  non-membership  as  a bar  to  tho  right  of  attending 
a Society’s  meetings,  although  in  this  case  no  such  reason  was 
given  ; nor  upon  the  cry  of  “ cliqueism,"  so  common  with  dis- 
affected individuals  against  bodies  to  which  they  aro  in 
antagonism. 

It  may  bo  well  to  ad  1 that,  in  tho  statement  I have  felt  it 
necessary  to  contradict,  the  name  of  the  South  London  is  not 
specifically  mentioned,  but  tho  coutoxt  and  tho  nature  of  tho 
allusions  leave  no  doubt  of  tho  moaning.  I also  have  avoided 
mentioning  tho  name  of  tho  person  concerned,  which  will  be 
sufficiently  familiar  to  all  interested  in  tho  circumstances ; and 
I havo  no  wish,  in  connection  with  a narrative  of  unploasant 
facts,  to  publish  a name  to  circles  not  directly  concerned  about 
them. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Member  of  tiie  South  London  Committee. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— It  has  occurred  to  mo  that  the  interest  of  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  of  photographs  would  bo  very  greatly 
enhanced  if  tho  contributors  were  to  give  a littlo  information 
upon  tho  margin  in  regard  to  their  production.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  if  tho  description  of  lens  only  woro  stated,  as  it 
would  show  the  great  body  of  amateur  visitors  tho  capabilities 
of  tho  various  lenses,  of  which  thero  aro  now  so  many.  But 
perhaps  this  has  already  been  thought  of  aud  determined. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  Nobody. 

London,  October  19IA,  1869. 


THE  SEA  GULLS. 

Sir, — I havo  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  great  gull  photograph 
which  has  beon  a causo  for  speculation  and  wonderment  during 


tho  last  few  weeks.  Whon  so  many  explanations  havo  beon 
given  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  production,  it  scarcely 
becomes  an  outsider  like  myself  to  offer  an  opinion  ; but  wero  I 
to  do  so  I doubt  if  it  would  bo  so  absurd  as  Mr.  Johnson’s 
scratching  process,  or  that  of  tho  “ Stuffed  Gull  ” in  your  issue 
of  the  15th  instant.  What  I particularly  wished  to  mention, 
however,  in  regard  to  this  photograph  is  this  : seeing  a copy 
in  a shop  window  (tho  name  on  the  door  I do  not  remember) 
at  tho  lower  part  of  tho  High  Street,  loft  hand  side  going 
towards  tho  Parade,  I enquired  tho  prico,  and  was  told  in 
reply  that  it  was  ten  shillings  and  six  ponce.  Feeling  that 
this  was  not  an  unreasonable  chargo  for  a picturo  that  must 
havo  cost  a great  deal  of  troublo  to  produce,  I had  a mind  to 
purchase,  but  did  not  do  so  at  that  moment,  as  I was  out  for  a 
stroll,  and  did  not  care  to  encumber  myself  with  it.  During 
my  stroll  I came  across  another  stationer's  shop  in  another 
quarter  of  the  town,  kept  by  a Mr.  Nye,  whero  I saw  another  of 
these  photographs,  the  price  of  which  I immediately  asked, 
“ without  frame.”  I was  very  particular  about  this  quostion, 
which  was  repeated  both  by  myself  and  the  attendant.  “ Ono 
guinea,  sir,”  was  tho  reply  I received,  whereupon  I decided 
not  to  purchase  the  picture  at  any  price,  at  all  events  in  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  for,  thought  I,  either  Mr.  Nye  is  charging  mo  a 
most  exorbitant  price,  or  Mr. (name  forgotten)  is  under- 

selling Mr.  Nye.  So  far  as  1 could  judge,  the  pictures  wero 
equally  good,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a difference  of  a 100  per  cent,  in  a photograph  is  enormous. 
I should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  tho  real  selling  prico  of  this 
picture . 

I had  half  a mind  to  call  at  Mr.  Robinson’s  house,  which  I 
passed,  to  tell  him  tho  circumstance,  but  did  not  do  so.— Your 
obodieut  servant,  An  Amateur. 

London,  October  18 Ih,  1869. 

[Like  most  fancy  articles,  photographs  aro  often  chargod  by 
dealers  at  any  rate  they  choose,  tho  ratio  of  profit  being  entirely 
under  their  control,  or  limited  only  by  the  chances  of  public 
resistance  or  non-patronage.  But  in  this  instance  tho  photo- 
graph was  published  at  a specific  price.  The  price  at  which 
the  picture  was  intended  to  roach  tho  public  was  half-a-guinea  ; 
and  at  that  prico  it  was,  wo  understand,  largely  sold.  Tho 
tradesman  who  asked  a guinea  had  doubtless  heard  that  the 
negative  had  got  broken,  and  that  therefore  no  more  copies 
ould  bo  obtained,  and  therefore  felt  himself  justified  in  taking 
advantage  of  tho  scarcity  to  secure  an  enhanced  price.  It  is 
not  uncommon  when  a book  or  print  is  irretrievably  out  of 
print  for  its  prico  to  increase  in  proportion  to  tho  scarcity  and 
the  demand. — Eo.] 


TRANSFERRING  A LITHOGRAPH  TO  GLASS. 

Sir, — Would  you  say  if  you  know  how  to  transfer  a litho- 
graphic print  to  glass,  and  then  withdraw  tho  paper  so  as  to 
ieavo  tho  ink  upon  tho  glass?  What  (if  any)  difference  in  tho 
ink  and  paper,  or  coating  on  tho  paper,  to  facilitate  tho  trans- 
fer? If  the  transfer  requires  to  be  done  immediately  after  the 
lithographic  copy  is  made,  or  how  long  may  be  allowed  to 
elapse  ? Tho  best  medium  to  apply  to  tho  glass  for  causing  the 
ink  to  adhere? 

If  the  Editor  does  not  know,  would  he  kindly  ask  any  of  his 
readers  to  communicate  tho  process?  I could  furnish  the  name 
of  ono  who  knows,  but  I fear  he  keeps  it  as  a secret.  P.  L. 

[We  believe  that  there  are  transfer  varnishes  sold  by  artists’ 
colourmon  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  engravings,  &c.,  to 
glass.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  precise  information? — 
Ed.] 


COMBINED  LANDSCAPE  EFFECTS. 

Dear  Sir, — An  easy  method  of  producing  out-door  views 
may  be  used  as  follows  : — 

Use  a white  background,  and  make  up  the  foreground  to  tho 
effect  required  with  rocks,  pebbles,  &c. ; arrange  your  subject 
and  make  your  negativo. 

Next  make  an  out-door  negative,  either  of  the  sea  or  a land 
view,  the  same  size  as  your  in-door  negative.  Print  the  first 
negative  (the  background  of  which  is  whito),  and  then  place 
the  out-door  negativo  in  tho  desired  position,  and  print,  taking 
care,  however,  to  shade  carefully  the  first  printing.  If  you  re- 
quire gulls,  make  a good  sea  negativo,  print,  tone,  and  fix  it. 
Get  your  artist  to  sketch  in  a3  many  gulls  as  you  think  wil  1 
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cause  the  greatest  mania  for  gulling;  make  a copy  of  this,  and 
use  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  and  you  will  have  gulls  to 
perfection. 

I did  not  like  the  “ Stuffed  Gull  ” suggestion,  although  a 
good  trade  might  bo  carried  on — especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year — with  some  photographers  in  the  stuffing  line. 

Another  simple  way  is  to  get  a good  print  or  painting  of  the 
sea,  and  make  a negative  of  it,  plenty  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  watering-placos,  and  uso  this  tor  a background. 

I have  made  numbers  of  similar  pictures  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  havo  even  been  so  fortunate  as  to  got  a few  livo  gulls 
to  wink  at  them. — Yours  respectfully,  J.  Sciimidt. 

Clifton,  Octobc)  20th,  18G9. 


DrombhTfjs  of  Societies. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

The  above  Society  hold  thoir  ordinary  meeting  at  the  Haro  and 
Hounds  Inn,  on  Thursday,  September  26,  tho  Vice-President, 
Mr.  J.  It.  Heaton,  in  tho  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  tho 
previous  meeting  had  been  read, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasuie  in  introducing 
Mr.  Kay,  of  Bolton,  who  had  como  before  them  that  night  to 
say  a few  words  about  his  new  photo-lithograph. 

Mr.  Kay  said  it  gavo  him  great  pleasure  in  coming  before 
them,  and  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a new 
stylo  of  portraiture.  The  carto-de-visito  had  had  a very  long 
run — in  fact,  ho  might  say,  they  never  would  go  out — but  they 
were  in  want  of  something  new ; and  ho  thought  that  the 
style  he  was  about  to  introduce  would,  if  photographers  could 
only  be  induced  to  try  and  push  it,  bo  a means  of  bringing 
before  the  public  a picture  that  would  excel  the  carte-de-visite, 
and,  he  had  no  doubt,  command  a very  great  salo. 

Mr.  Kay  then  passed  his  picture  round,  which  appeared  to 
give  great  satisfaction.  On  being  removed  from  its  frame  a 
very  brilliant  transparency  was  seen,  which,  on  being  backed  up 
with  a common  tinted  mount,  had  tho  appoaranco  of  a fiuo 
lithograph. 

Mr.  Kay  then  gave  his  formula!  for  producing  tho  picture, 
which  caused  a lengthy  discussion. 

Tho  thanks  of  the  Society  wore  unanimously  awarded  to 
Mr.  Kay  for  tho  kind  manner  in  which  ho,  as  a perfect  stranger, 
had  come  forward  and  afforded  so  much  valuablo  information 
to  the  Society,  and  a hope  was  expressed  that  ho  might  make 
it  convenient  to  be  at  the  next  meeting. 

Several  of  the  members  promised  to  try  tho  process,  and 
bring  their  results  for  discussion  at  tho  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  with  the  special  business. 


Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles. 

A meeting  of  tho  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  M.  Charles 
Tesseire,  President,  in  tho  chair. 

A communication  was  received  from  MM  Drivet  and  Co.,  en- 
closing specimens  producod  by  their  photo  engraving  process, 
which  has  lately  been  considerab’y  improved.  Several  of  the 
prints  wore  of  remarkable  execution,  but  the  landscape  speci- 
mens required  improvement. 

MM.  Weiniiold  and  Co.  forwarded  a sample  of  a new  des- 
cription of  albuminized  paper,  which  is  being  manufactured  by 
them  under  the  name  of  Victoria  glace. 

A letter  was  read  from  M.  Despaquis  relative  to  his  mothod 
of  obtaining  a mould  and  counter-mould  from  a gelatine  relief, 
for  embossing  purposes. 

M.  Poitevin,  who  was  present,  remarked  that  the  idea  was 
not  a novel  one,  and  had  been  suggested  by  himself  as  far  back 
as  1855. 

A pamphlet  on  photography  and  pigments,  and  entitled  “ Pro- 
cesso  fotografico  al  carbone,”  was  forwarded  by  the  author,  M. 
Montagna,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  offered  a silver  medal 
for  the  best  carbon  print  executed  by  the  author’s  method. 

The  President  said  a few  words  in  memory  of  M.  Leiber, 
who  has  died  since  the  prorogation  of  the  Society’s  meetings, 
and  who  had  greatly  aided  in  disseminating  photographic 
literature. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  presented  the  Society  with  an  example  of 
his  photomoter,  which  has  recently  received  soino  further  im- 
provements. Papor  always  possessed  of  a uniform  degree  of 


seusitivenoss  was  necessary  in  the  employment  of  tho  instru- 
ment, but  tho  firm  of  Marion  and  Co.  was  in  a condition  to 
supply  tho  wants. 

MM.  Tesseire  and  Vidal  gavo  an  account  of  thoir  experi- 
ence with  the  carbon  process,  extending  ovor  an  interval  of 
three  months,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  their  work  producod 
by  the  Johnson  and  Marion  methods.  It  was  contemplated  to 
publish  tho  results  of  their  research. 

M.  Vidal  proposed  tho  holding  of  a public  experimental  con- 
ference during  tho  winter,  at  which  tho  various  mothods  might 
bo  discussed  and  experimented  with. 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SouTn  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  winter  session  of  this  Socioty  was  commenced  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  14th,  in  tho  City  of  London  College,  tho 
Rev.  F.  k . Statham,  M.A.,  in  tho  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  a previous  mooting  wore  road  and  confirmod , 
and  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Johusou  was  elected  a member  of  tho 
Society. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  then  read  a paper  on  tho  “Aspects  and  Prospects 
of  Photography  ” (see  p.  506.) 

The  Chairman,  in  tho  courso  of  somo  excellent  remarks  on 
tho  paper,  said  ho  thought  it  was  scarcely  matter  for  wonder 
that  in  tho  great  centres  of  art-culturo  and  influence,  such  as 
Paris  and  Vienna,  somo  artistic  superiority  was  found  iu  photo- 
graphy ; but  ho  believed  that  in  tho  scientific  progress  of 
photography  England  was  in  advance  of  most  countries.  Even 
in  art  excellence,  when  once  tho  possibility  had  been  shown, 
English  photographers  wore  not  slow  to  put  it  in  practico,  and 
some  of  Salomon's  pictures  had  been  already  very  closely 
approached  by  mombers  of  this  Society.  The  doubtful  position 
of  tho  photographer  was  duo,  he  thought,  solely  to  public 
ignorance.  Tho  public  had  not  yet  generally  learnt  how  much 
of  excellence  in  photography  was  duo  to  skill  in  the  artist. 
They  held  tho  erroneous  notion  that  good  results  were  entirely 
duo  to  good  apparatus,  forgetting  that,  ns  in  astronomy  and 
other  sciences,  the  apparatus  was  useless  without  the  cultivated 
person  to  uso  it.  Wlion  tho  public  came  to  understand  it 
bolter,  tho  position  of  tho  artistic  photographer  would  bo  more 
correctly  recognizod.  As  to  tho  literature  of  photography,  ho 
was  not  aware  in  what  degreo  continental  countries  were  iu 
advnnco  of  England,  but  thought  it  probablo  that  the  excel- 
lence of  tho  English  journals  rendered  other  photographic 
literature  comparatively  unnecessary.  The  volumes  of  tho 
Photographic  News  and  British  Journal,  and  tho  photo- 
graphic almanacs  published,  formed  quito  a photographic 
library. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  tho 
Chairman,  said  ho  had  little  to  add  to  tho  remarks  so  ably 
mado  from  tho  chair,  nor  did  tho  statements  in  tho  papor  admit 
of  much  discussion,  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  must  challengo 
general  consent.  Except  in  tho  artistic  elemont,  England  was 
certainly  not  behind  any  other  part  of  tho  world  in  photography, 
and  in  art  photography  this  country  had  many  notable  ex- 
amples. Tho  influences  which  form  cultivated  taste  were  not 
so  abundant  in  this  country  as  in  somo  parts  of  the  continent ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  in  art  feeling,  the  mass  of  photographers 
in  somo  continental  cities  surpassed  tho  mass  of  photographers 
in  England.  But  in  practical  and  scientific  photography 
England  was  behind  no  country  in  the  world.  By  far  tho 
greater  part  of  tho  improvements  and  discoveries  in  photo- 
graphy belonged  to  England.  Its  societies  were  more  active, 
and  its  journalism  more  active  and  extensive.  And  although 
it  was  doubtless  true  that  many  English  people  visiting  Paris 
had  their  portraits  taken  there,  yet  it  was  a singular  fact  that 
although  several  distinguished  Parisian  photographers  had 
settled  in  London,  none  of  them  had  surpassed  the  best  estab- 
lished English  photographers,  or  attained  higher  success  than 
they. 

After  somo  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Howard,  tho  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Fry, 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  some  excellent  examplos  of  tho  ang’e 
included  by  different  lenses,  and  also  somo  lino  examples  of 
Woodbury  type. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  somo  samplos  of  permanent 
sensitive  albuminized  papor.  Ho  remarked  that  papor  which 
would  keep  sensitive  ready  for  uso  was  a matter  of  importance 
now  that  tho  dull  foggy  weather  was  setting  in.  Doubtless  all 
knew  the  disadvantage  of  tho  bad  keeping  qualities  ot  sensitized 
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albuminized  paper.  Sometimes  there  was  every  appearanco  of 
a fine  printing  day,  and,  in  consequouco,  a large  stock  of  paper 
was  prepared,  when  a cloud  coming  over  the  scone  of  operations 
few  or  no  prints  could  be  got  off  the  negatives.  For  some 
years  pnst  ho  had  studied  to  discover  the  reason  why  sensitized 
paper  should  discolour  so  rapidly,  even  when  not  exposed 
to  light  or  air.  lie  had  tried  putting  the  paper  in  a receiver 
and  exhausting  tho  air,  but  this  had  not  the  desired  effect. 
Such  a research  was  necessarily  slow,  seeing  that  it  required 
months  and  sometimes  years  to  test  tho  efficacy  of  each  experi- 
ment. Ho  should  like  members  to  test  and  report  upon  the 
samples  now  at  their  service.  It  could  bo  prepared  to  keop  any 
length  of  time;  the  imago  was  moro  on  tho  surface  of  the 
paper  ; tho  paper  printed  quite  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  rapidly, 
than  ordinary  sensitizod  paper,  and  tho  colour  of  the  paper  in 
tho  printing  frame  was  a beautiful  copper  colour.  Caro  should 
bo  taken  not  to  ovor-tono,  as  the  papercontainedasmall  quantity 
of  gold,  but  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  toning  altogether. 
He  had  not  tried  all  the  different  kinds  of  toning  baths,  but  he 
inclined  to  think  that  tho  sulphocyanido  of  ammonia  and  gold 
bath  would  bo  tho  best.  Ilo  proceeded  as  follows : — Wash 
piints;  immerse  in  salt  and  water  to  convert  any  trace  of  free 
silver;  fix  in  hypo  fifteen  per  cent.,  five  minutes  ; then  tone  in 
tho  sulphocyanido  bath.  With  tho  ordinary  acotato  toning 
bath  ho  could  get  moro  beautiful,  warm,  Salomonosquo  tones 
than  he  could  with  any  othor  paper  he  had  tried.  Thero  was 
nono  of  tho  nasty  yellow-jaundice  tone  about  them.  Ho  would 
ask  members  not  to  condemn  the  paper  without  a fair  trial. 
Ho  hirasolf  at  first  felt  inclinoil  to  throw  all  tho  prints  away  as 
bad,  but  when  they  dried  thoy  improvod  wonderfully.  In 
conclusion,  he  might  say  that  tho  papor  would  bo  prepared  of 
uniform  quality  and  sonsitivoness,  and  sold  by  a well-known 
London  doaler  at  a price  that  would,  ho  thought,  compel  photo- 
graphers to  use  it.  Further  particulars  would  be  published  in 
tho  journals. 

After  some  further  remarks  tho  proceedings  terminated. 


The  Piiotogkapiiic  Exhibition.  — Our  readers  should 
romerabor  that  tho  forthcoming  exhibition  of  tho  Photographic 
Society  opens  on  the  9th  of  Novombor,  at  seven  in  tho  evening. 
All  contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  No.  9,  Conduit  Street, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  a week 
previous. 

Mechanical  Printing. — Goupil  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  are  using 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  extensively,  and  tho  Stationer  says 
that  they  have  introduced  tho  Albort-type  process  for  colour 
printing,  with,  it  is  stated,  marked  success. 

Professor  Henry  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  whoso  oxcol- 
lent  account  of  the  successful  eclipse  expedition  we  recently 
published,  has  been  elected  to  the  newly-created  Professorship 
of  Mechanics  in  tho  Univorsity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Photography  and  the  Byron  Slander.— Tho  Stationer, 
speaking  ot  enterprizo  in  photography,  mentions  tho  promptness 
and  rosourco  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  nasty  and  unnecessary  story.  It  says : — “ No 
matter  whether  the  celebrities  be  living  or  dead,  they  are 
generally  successful  in  procuring  tho  portraits.  Tho  Byron- 
Stowo  centioversy  had  scarcely  become  a topic  of  conversation 
ere  Mr.  Nottage,  the  manager  of  tho  company,  was  ready  with 
cartes-de-visite  of  all  tho  notable  personages  reforred  to  therein, 
tho  onlj  exception  being  Lord  Byron’s  half-sister.  The  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Stowo  is  admirablo,  while  tho  remainder  of  the 
series  are  photographed  from  pictures  which,  at  tho  time  they 
were  oxecuted,  were  pronounced  good.  That  of  Lord  Byron, 
by  Sanders,  is  considered  the  most  authentic,  and  represents 
the  poet  in  a negligt  costume,  his  countenance  expressing 
melancholy  and  cynicism.  Lady  Noel  Byron,  copied  from 
Newton’s  picture,  indicates  a robust  prude,  while  tho  small 
compressed  mouth  evinces  a decision  of  character  which  forms 
a marked  contrast  to  the  delicate  contour  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  whoso  likeness  is  copied  from  Brockonden’s  portrait. 
The  last  of  the  series,  painted  by  F.  StoDo,  is  ‘ Ada,  sole 
daughter  of  my  heart  and  house,’  a chubby-faced  girl,  bearing 
a resemblance  to  tho  mother.” 


Alkaline  Development  for  Dry  Plates.— Mr.  W.  II. 
Davie,  in  a contemporary,  states  that  afror  an  oxhaustivo  series 
of  trials  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  with  liquor  ammonia,  ho 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  carbonate  of  soda  is  best  in 
alkaline  development,  and  yields  tho  best  and  most  trustworthy 
result,  rarely  rendering  tho  use  of  a bromide  necessary  to  pre- 
vent fog.  In  an  experiment  ho  describes,  in  which  three  por- 
tions of  tho  same  plate  were  developed  separately  with  different 
solutions,  plain  pyro  brought  out  a perfect  image  slowly  ; 
pyro  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  samo  result  rapidly  ; and  pyro 
with  ammonia,  a foggy,  wretched  image. 

Pre-Piiotographic  Portraiture. — In  his  recent  address 
before  the  Boston  Photographic  Convention,  Prof.  Towler  gavo 
an  amusing  sketch  of  the  cheap  portraiture  which  precodod  tho 
advent  and  popularization  of  photography.  Somo  of  tho  black 
profilists  became  photographers,  and  some  who  finished  tho 
silhouette  with  bronze,  or  sketched  the  more  ambitious  pencil 
backgrounds  to  the  full-length  figures,  became  photographic 
colourists.  Photography  thus  gave  bettor  employment  to  thoso 
whoso  occupation  it  destroyed.  Prof.  Towler  says  : — “ Thirty 
years  ago  profiles  or  silhouttes  were  taken  by  moans  of  what  is 
called  a peutagraph,  which,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a 
long  polo  or  rod  moving  on  a universal  joint,  which  allowed  tho 
polo  to  bo  rotated  vertically,  horizontally — in  fact,  through  all 
the  angles  comprehended  between  these  two  planes.  On  tho 
longer  end  of  the  rod  a strong  steel  darning-needlo  was  fixed  ; 
into  the  shorter  a blacklead  pencil  was  inserted.  The  card- 
hoard  to  receive  tho  picture  was  attached  to  a flat  piece  of  wood 
suspended  on  hinges  from  above,  and  resting  by  gravity  against 
tho  point  of  tho  pencil  as  it  moved  or  rotated,  whilst  tho  steel 
necdlo  was  carried  by  the  oporator  around  the  contour  of  tho 
sitter,  beginning  on  the  crown  of  tho  head,  passing  gently  over 
and  beneath  the  curls,  along  the  forehead,  over  the  ciliary  ridge, 
in  contact  with  tho  ridges  and  declivities  of  the  nose,  carefully 
over  the  lips  and  their  cherry  surfaces  (this  was  tho  pour  asi- 
novum,  over  which,  if  tho  luckless  oporator  onco  succeeded 
without  interruption,  ho  might  regard  himself  an  artist  of  the 
first  water),  finally  along  tho  chin  and  dolicate  neck,  and  over 
tho  panting  chost  to  tho  waist.  The  swinging  board,  that 
showed  tho  outline  so  far  tracod,  was  here  raised,  whilst  tho 
necdlo  was  quickly  returned  to  its  original  position  on  tho 
crown  of  the  head.  Again  the  draughting-board  was  allowed 
to  fall  on  tho  point  of  the  pencil,  and  tho  operator  proceeded 
with  tho  needle  backwards  over  the  homologue  of  tho  modern 
chignon,  and  along  the  neck  and  shoulders  to  tho  posterior  part 
of  the  waist.  Voila  tout ! that’s  all.  Excepting  when  the 
cardboard  was  removed  from  the  swinging-back,  the  artist  had 
to  close  the  circuit  by  joining  tho  back  of  tho  waist  with  tho 
front,  according  to  tho  rules  of  art,  presenting  a graceful  curve 
like  a fish-hook.  This  operation  corresponded  to  posing  and 
exposing  in  photography,  and  was  wont  to  occupy  about  tho 
same  length  of  time,  if  the  fair  sitter  or  tho  country  lout  did 
not  happen  to  burst  out  into  an  ungovernable  laugh  or  titter 
when  the  needle  crossed  tho  lips.  Tho  next  operation  con- 
sisted in  filling  the  whole  surfaco  within  the  pencil  tracing 
with  a uniform  body  of  indian-ink  ; and  when  this  was  dry  tho 
model  had  to  sit  before  tho  artist  in  duo  artistic  style  (for  tho 
artist  nover  failed  to  assumo  all  the  supposed  airs  of  genius)  in 
order  that  he  might  sketch  upon  tho  black  figure  ears,  eye- 
lashes, ringlets,  ear-rings,  lace,  and  drapory  in  their  appropriato 
positions.  These  were  then  worked  in  with  a darker  ink 
rubbed  up  with  gum-water,  which  heightened  the  contrast. 
Touches  of  gold  on  the  pendants  from  tho  ears  and  on  tho 
breast-pins  were  extras,  and  demanded  an  extra  price.  This 
operation  corresponded  to  development.  To  give  greater 
dignity  to  the  proceedings,  the  sitter  was  seldom  allowed  to  in- 
spect tho  work  at  this  stage,  but  was  requested  to  cal!  tho  fol- 
lowing day  at  a given  hour,  stating  that  the  silhouetto  had  to 
undergo  retouching  by  a certain  Monsieur — that  is,  a French 
artist  in  the  employ  of  the  establishment,  who  was  so  over- 
powered with  work  that  ho  never  loft  his  private  room.  The 
following  day  tho  sitter  received  tho  likeness,  and  in  general 
was  enchanted  with  it.  Peoplo  were  not  so  fastidious  then  as 
now.  Such  was  the  mode  of  taking  pictures  for  the  people  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1839.  Silhouettes  were  also  cut  out  of  black 
paper  with  a pair  of  scissors ; these  were  quickly  made,  but 
wore  inferior  to  thoso  made  with  tho  photograph,  and  conse- 
quently they  seldom  fetched  so  high  a price.  Many  examples 
of  the  delectable  silhouettes  are  still  in  existence.  I found  one 
tho  other  day  that  had  been  cut  out  in  tho  tunnel  under  the 
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Thames  ; it  is  truly  a curiosity,  and,  as  curiosities,  I would  | 
surest  that  a number  of  such  profiles  lie  collected  ahd  exhi- 
bited Rt  our  meeting,  sido  by  side  with  specimens  of 

modern  photography.  Comparisons  of  what  we  were  with 
what  we  are  present  useful  instruction.  Limiting  our  consider- 
ations to  photography  alone  we  may.  with  legitimate  authority, 
assert  that  in  no  epoch  in  the  world’s  lristory,  of  equal  duration, 
has  the  advance  of  any  art  and  science,  from  embryo  to  matu- 
rity or  apparent  perfection,  been  so  marked  as  the  art  and 
science  of  photography.” 


©cinsgonbtnts. 


E.  D.  Lyon. — As  a rule,  pictures  should  be  framed  for  exhibition, 
but  copies  sent  unframed  will  be  placed  on  the  walls  with  drawing 
pins.  They  of  course  run  some  slight  risk  of  injury.  They  should 
be  sent  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  at  the  Architectural  Gallery,  9,  Con- 
duit Street,  Regent  Street,  a week  before  the  meeting,  which  is  on 
the  9th  of  November.  Wo  should  think  the  4th  would  be  the 
latest  day,  as  it  is  intended  to  number  and  catalogue  the  prints 
in  the  Journal,  in  accordance  with  our  recent  suggestion. 
The  number  which  may  be  sent  by  each  contributor  is  not 
limited. 

W.  A. — Cardboard  may  be  made  incombustible  by  treatment  with  a 
strong  solution  of  alum,  or  of  tungstate  of  soda.  About  an  ounce 
of  the  salt  will  serve.  The  cardboard  should  be  rolled  after  treat- 
ment, or  it  will  look  rough.  By  incombustibility,  produced  in 
fabrics  by  chemical  means,  you  must  not  understand  incapability  of 
being  destroyed  by  fire.  The  treatment  destroys  the  tendency  of  a 
fabric  to  burst  into  a flame  ; it  merely  smoulders  away  when  set 
on  fire.  2.  Either  of  the  lenses  you  mention  is  suitable  for 
groups  and  architecture.  The  rapid  rectilinear  is,  however,  not  so 
rapid  as  the  D series.  3.  The  development  is  under  more  control 
when  the  solution  is  poured  on  the  plate.  Dipping  has  advantages 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  would  not  be  chosen,  as  a rule, 
where  pouring  was  equally  available.  In  case  of  dipping,  the 
plate  should  be  left  in  the  solution  until  development  is  complete. 
No  definite  statement  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  plates  which 
may  be  developed  satisfactorily  in  one  bath,  as  so  much  depends  on 
the’ size  of  plate,  quantity  of  solution,  strength  of  solution,  &c. 
The  solution  becomes  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  dipping  of  each 
plate,  and  acid  is  liberated.  Observation  and'  experience  alone  can 
determine  the  point. 

E.  D. — Thanks  for  the  paragraph.  We  had  seen  it  last  week ; hut 
we  refrained  from  publishing  an  account  of  a fracas  between  two 
gentlemen  connected  avith  the  profession,  which  both  doubtless 
regret,  and  is  better  forgotten. 

A Subscriber. — Insufficient  density  may  be  due  to  a variety  of 
causes : the  use  of  a collodion  too  newly  iodized,  or  with  too  little 
iodide,  or  with  too  little  pyroxyline ; the  use  of  too  weak  a nitrate 
bath,  imperfect  lighting,  unsuitable  developer,  and  some  other 
causes  will  produce  thin  negatives.  One  of  the  simplest  remedies 
is  the  addition  of  a little  gelatine  to  the  developer,  which  will  tend 
to  increase  density.  The  use  of  a riper  coll  idion  will  also  pro- 
bably help  you. 

Anxious. — Both  would  serve,  but  we  should  prefer  No.  1 for  land- 
scape purposes.  2.  The  D lens  would  be  quicker,  and,  stopped 
down,  would  answer  very  well ; but  ave  arc  not  sure  that  it  would 
S' rve  quite  as  well  for  pure  landscape.  ?.  The  toning  bath  recom- 
mended for  the  Obernetter  paper  will  keep.  4.  With  almost  any 
toning  bath  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  will  tone  one  sheet  of 
paper ; with  some  toning  baths  and  careful  use  much  more  may  be 
toned  with  one  grain  of  gold.  5.  The  lime  bath  you  have  tried 
has  had  a gTeat  excess  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  has  been  used  much 
too  soon.  Ordinardy,  it  should  be  made  several  days  before  use, 
and  if  wanted  for  early  use  should  be  made  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  left  standing  in  an  open  vessel  for  a few  hours.  The 
lime  bath  made  with  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  and  one  grain 
of  chloride  of  lime  in  five  ounces  of  water,  and  then  kept  until  it 
is  ripe,  generally  gives  fine  black  tones.  But  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  to  get  good  black  tones  a vigorous  negative,  which  will 
permit  a deep  deposit  of  silver  in  the  blacks  of  the  picture,  is  im- 
perative. 6.  A negative  should  be  thoroughly  washed  after  inten- 
sifying and  before  fixing,  otherwise  the  hypo  may  be  decomposed, 
and  may  cause  the  black  spots  you  describe.  As  a rule,  there  is 
no  need  to  discard  the  negative  fixing  bath  so  long  as  it  will  re- 
move the  iodide  from  the  film.  7-  The  effect  of  increasing  the 
proportion  of  bromide  in  collodion  is,  within  certain  limits,  to  in- 
crease sensitiveness  and  to  destroy  excessive  contrasts,  giving  soft- 
ness and  harmony.  It  also  conduces  to  harmony,  removing  ten- 
dency to  comets  and  fog. 
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A.  B.  C. — A reflector  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  light  consider- 
ably. If  you  use  ml  with  a little  camphor,  you  must  avoid  the  use 
of  very  dense  transparencies.  The  oxycalcium  light  will,  of 
course,  give  you  more  light  than  oil. 

C.  Mbvius  (Rennes). — Where  large  numbers  are  required,  we  have 
n high  opinion  of  the  Woodbury  process;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  applicable — at  least,  at  present — to  the  ordinary  business  of 
p irtraiture  when  half-a-dozen  or  dozen  copies  only  are  required. 
For  small  numbers,  the  carbon  process  is  undoubtedly  preferable. 
We  quite  endorse  your  opinion  that  the  impossibility  of  ensuring 
permmencc  in  silver  prints  has  been  a most  serious  drawback  to 
the  success  of  photography.  The  copy  required  has  been  sent. 
We  will  look  into  the  matter,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  omission. 

W.  May,  of  Devonporf,  writes,  in  relation  to  our  notice  of  the  medal 
awarded  to  Mr.  Brookes  at  the  Devenport  Fine  Art  Exhibition, 
that  all  the  other  exhibitors  were  amateurs,  and  that  not  one  of 
the  Devonport  professional  photographers  exhibited.  That  was  a 
fault  for  which  they  were  to  blame,  and  should  not  be  urged  in 
detraction  of  Mr.  Brookes’  merit. 

II.  S. — The  fullest  information  on  the  subject  of  photo-lithography 
which  has  been  published  will  be  found  in  our  pages.  The  articles 
by  Lieut.  W aterhouse  in  our  last  volumeare  minute  and  trust worthy ; 
and  an  article  in  our  Year-Book  for  1867,  by  Mr.  Butter,  who 
is  the  practical  photo-lithographer  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  is 
thoroughly  practical.  Photo -lithography  is  worked  for  reproduc- 
tion. we  believe,  in  several  establishments  in  London : Mr.  Ayling's, 
of  Oxford  Street,  is  one ; at  the  Indian  Museum,  by  Mr.  Griggs, 
another.  A clean,  vigorous,  dense  negative  is  necessary,  and  a 
lithographic  press  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  printing. 

Filie. — To  enamel  the  surface  of  photographs,  coat  a clean  piece  of 
plate  glass  with  tough,  plain  collodion  (that  you  mention  will 
answer  very  well).  When  dry,  coat  with  a warm  solution  of 
gelatine,  one  ounce  in  twelve  of  water.  When  set,  and  nearly  dry, 
place  the  print  (which  must  be  wet)  upon  the  gelatine  surface. 
Then  allow  to  dry,  and  remeve  from  the  glass.  Minute  instruc- 
tions would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  in  this  column.  You 
will  find  several  articles  on  the  subject  ia  our  Eighth  Vulurne, 
and  in  our  Year-Book  for  1865. 

G.  Nicholson. — You  will  scarcely  gain  anything  by  using  simple 
coal  gas  without  oxygen.  But  we  should  recommend  the  argand 
burner  as  giving  the  most  brilliant  flame. 

Geo.  Smith. — We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  which  instructions 
for  the  albumen  process  are  given.  The  practice  has  gone  much 
out  of  use  of  late  years;  but  you  will  find  various  articles  in  our 
back  volumes.  Very  excellent  results  can  doubtless  be  obtained 
by  means  of  albumen,  and  with  hot  development  the  exposuro 
need  not  bo  very  long.  The  chief  drawback  is  the  extreme  care 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  In  the  Photographic 
News,  June  7th,  1861,  a detailed  account  of  M.  Ferrier’s  albumen 
process  is  given,  which  will  probably  best  serve  your  purpose. 

G.  Restall. — By  all  means  send  examples  of  the  work  to  tho 
exhibition. 

R. — AVe  saw  the  “ History  of  Photography”  to  which  you  refer, 
and  noted  tho  suygestio  falsi  ; but  it  is  not  worth  notice.  Most 
persons  are  familiar  with  the  artful  form  of  falsehood  which 
assumes  the  air  of  candour,  or  even  liberality.  To 
“ Damn  with  faiot  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer,” 

is  the  triumph  of  disingenuousness. 

J.  W.  (Mossley). — The  most  important  defect  in  the  photograph 
enclosed  is  in  the  lighting.  The  light  is  too  evenly  diffused  instead 
of  coming  from  one  source,  so  as  to  give  definite  light  and  shadow. 
The  light  appears  to  be  a top  front  light,  and  this  gives  a flat 
effect  to  the  faces,  with  somewhat  heavy  shadows  under  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  chin,  &c.  You  require  less  front  light  and  more 
side  light.  There  appears  to  have  been  a little  fog  also,  apparently 
from  a little  white  light  having  reached  the  sensitive  plate. 
Neither  of  the  faces  is  quite  sharp,  either  from  movement  or 
imperfect  focus. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Pf)otograpf)5  Kcgtslfrth. 


Mr.  J.  Milner,  Halifax, 

Photograph  of  Dr  Livingstone  and  Family. 

Mr.  J.  Curtis,  Plymouth, 

Photograph  of  Bas-relief  Border. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Cannon  Street,  London, 

Four  Photographs  of  the  Hon.  AV.  E.  Gladstone. 
Messrs.  Llotd  and  Jifeerson,  Southport, 
Photograph  of  Kev.  A.  McLaren. 

Mr.  Klsden,  Hertford, 

Two  Photographs  of  Brocket  Hall 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION*. 

Os  Tuesiay,  the  ninth  of  November.  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  exhibition  which  inaugurates  the  new  jessie n 
of  the  Photographic  Society  will  be  opened  to  oil  con- 
cerned— by  whom  we  m-.-an  members  of  th.  S : e*y,  the 
friends  whom  they  may  desire  to  introduce,  and  the  exhibi- 
tors— and  during  the  week  which  follows,  the  exhibition 
will  be  open  to  toe  public,  who  will  be  admitted  freely  or. 
the  presentation  of  their  cards,  or  signing  their  t suits  ia 
the  visitor's  book. 

On  the  two  previous  occasions  when  an  exhibition  hx# 
been  held  under  similar  circumstances,  the  contributor? 
have  been  requested  to  send  in  their  pictures  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  opening.  The  project  having  been  ia  the  drst 
instance  of  a somewhat  impromptu  and  altogether  temporary 
character,  the  display  being  contemplated  for  a single  niuht 
only,  the  delivery  one  day  previously  was  considered  ? - 

cient  for  all  the  arrangements  intended.  As  the  exhibition 
of  the  first  year  far  exceeded  in  extent  and  excellence  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  those  who  projected  it,  and 
as  last  year’s  exhibition  was  still  more  extended  and  excel- 
lent. it  has  been  resolve-1  to  aim  at  a little  m ere  forrui!  and 
satisfactory  arrangement.  Wear?  glad  to  say  that  our  sug- 
gestion of  making  the  pages  of  tbe  Society’s  Journal  avail- 
able as  a catalogue  of  the  pictures  exhibited  has  been  adopted, 
and  a permanent  record  will  thus  be  secured,  which  can  no: 
fail  to  be  of  interest,  alike  to  readers  and  exhibitors,  and  a 
catalogue  for  immediate  reference  of  great  convent- nee  to  all 
concerned  is  also  obtained. 

To  give  this  record  any  valae.  the  pictures  should  be  sent 
ia  a week  before  the  exhibition  : they  shoald  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Architectural 
Gallery.  No.  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street, carriage  paid.  I 
and  should  arrive  on  the  second  of  November.  If  they 
arrive  more  than  a day  or  two  later  than  this,  the  aim  of 
securing  a complete  catalogue  must  be  defeated,  as  arranging 
and  numbering  the  pictures  themselves  must  precede  the 
arrangement  of  the  list  for  the  printer,  and  this  must  be 
done  in  time  to  secure  tbe  issue  of  the  /estiva/  on  the 
ninth  instead  of  the  fifteenth,  as  usual.  We  urge  th:s  point 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  as  jest  four  day?  are 
available  after  the  majority  of  our  readers  receive  this  copv 
of  the  Photographic  News,  th;  time  for  prompt  action  will 
then  have  arrived. 

Ia  connection  with  each  consignment  of  pictures,  a letter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  advising  him  of  the 
despatch,  and  furnishing  him  with  a list  of  the  pictures, 
their  titles,  and  any  other  particulars  it  may  be  dtsirable  to 
add.  If  this  be  carefully  and  systematically  done,  it  will 
materially  lighten  the  duties  of  the  Secretary.  If  each 
exhibitor  places  the  title  of  his  picture  and  his  name  neatly 


but  legibly  on  the  margin  he  will  aid  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  exhibition. 

Various  suggestions  have  reached  ns  ia  relation  to  the 
darirableuess  of  appending  particulars  of  precess.  lens,  ex- 
posure. Ac.,  to  each  picture,  cither  on  the  margin  oe  in  the 
catalogue,  and  an  intending  - Exhibitor  ia  our  present 
issue  oners  a vehement  protest  against  any  such  practice, 
urging  that  the  display  sh  ml  i be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  ot 
works  of  art.  and  expressing  a conviction  that  a reference  to 
the  mechanical  derails  of  process  and  apparatus  would  be 
alm  ost  as  much  out  of  plane  as  a statem.ut  of  pigment*, 
pencil:,  and  canvas  employed  woald  be  on  one  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer's  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Photo- 
graphers protest  against  the  common  idea  that  their  weeks 
are  mechanical  productions,  and  claim  for  them  the  rank  of 
works  of  art ; an  l yet  the  tret  enquiries  ia  relation  to  any 
good  result  are.  “ By  what  process  was  it  produced  By 
what  lens  : Whose  collodion  was  employed?  What  deve- 
1 ,'pe:  ; Wh  iso  paper,  an  I ; y which  toning  bath  : Surely 

nothing  could  so  thoroughly  impress  a looker-on  with  tbe 
conviction  that  the  ph  otographer  felt  his  process?  to  be 
simply  mechanical — a thing  et  apparatus  and  chemicals — 
than  overhearing  such  question-,  as  these  made,  as  theyo’tea 
are.  with  the  most  earnest  exgem.ss.  Seme  thousands  of 
the  public  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography  as  a 
branch  of  science  and  art  will  probably  see  this  exhibition, 
ar.d  amongst  these  many  will  be  interested  only  in  the 
pictorial  qualities  of  the  result.-,  and  few  things  could  be 
more  damaging  to  the  art  or  more  offensive  to  the  observer, 
whilst  the  latter  is  admiring  an  expressive  face  charm:  gly 
rendered,  or  a landscape  which  nature  and  the  artist  have 
combined  to  make  a true  picture,  than  to  hare  the  iatima- 
matioo  obtruded  that  it  is  the  product  of  lenses  and 
chemicals. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  said,  with  much  justice,  that 
photography  is.  alter  all.  much  more  dependent  on  appli- 
ances than  painting  and  other  plastic  arts:  that  however 
great  the  skill  o*'  the  arti-:.  there  are  certain  elements  of  ex- 
cel!-, n.re  in  a photograph  which  are  essential  y due  to  process 
and  apparatus  : and  tr.at  a photographic  exhibition  should 
be  instructive  as  well  as  pleasing.  ~ However  gratifying 
to  me."  says  oce.  **it  may  be  to  learn,  from  examining  his 
pictures,  tea;  Jones  is  a capable  artist,  it  is  much  more 
important  to  me  to  learn  by  what  Kns  that  peculiar  depth 
o'  definition  is  obtained,  or  that  scntcieucy  of  ancle  which 
makes  his  photograph  a wfcole  picture  instead  of  a 1 .t  of 
cue.  is  embrsced.  and  that  without  distortion:  became  the 
knowledge  that  Jones  is  clever  dees  not  enable  me  to  im- 
prove my  pictures,  whilst  a knowledge  of  the  bus  which 
secures  g veu  imptant  qual  tics  places  lEse  qua!  :les 
within  bit  reach.'*  Another  adds:  " 1 have  been  working 

the  tannin  process,  and  its  uncertainties  have  worried  me 
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almost  into  a resolve  to  abandon  photography.  If  the 
singular  uniformity  of  excellence  which  distinguishes  the 
collodio-albumen  results,  or  the  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
gum-gallic  process,  are  attainable,  I shall  certainly  try  one 
or  both  before  selling  my  apparatus.”  These  and  many 
more  arguments  are  readily  available  on  the  side  of  those 
who  seek  instruction  at  exhibitions. 

A simple  compromise  may  easily  remove  all  difficulties. 
Let  the  exhibitors  take  care  to  avoid  obtrudiug  all  parti- 
culars of  process  or  apparatus  on  the  margins  of  pictures. 
The  name  of  the  exhibitor,  and  title  of  his  picture  legibly 
but  not  obtrusively  written,  are  desirable  ; nothing  more  on 
the  picture  itself.  For  the  catalogue  all  particulars  may 
with  propriety  be  supplied,  and  in  fuller  detail  than  could 
by  possibility  be  given  on  the  margin.  In  the  columns  of 
the  journal  forming  the  catalogue  any  fullness  of  detail  in 
this  respect  will  be  instructive  and  desirable,  and,  if  sent  to 
the  Secretary,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  properly  dealt 
with. 

We  conclude  by  urging  promptness,  and  also  urging  all 
our  readers,  whether  members  or  not,  to  send  anything 
which  will  tend  to  add  to  the  interest  of  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  LI  DEL. 

A sew  form  of  danger,  it  appears,  menaces  the  photo- 
grapher : he  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  perpetrating  a 
libel.  We  find  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  a paragraph 
from  which  it  appears  that  a libel  in  the  form  of  a photo- 
graph actually  has  been  issued.  The  paragraph  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“At  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  Edward  Dcrcon,  of 
York  Road,  Battersea,  was  charged  with  publishing  a libel 
on  Mr.  James  Forrester,  in  the  form  of  a photograph.  The 
picture  was  handed  to  the  magistrate.  It  was  a likeness 
of  the  complainant,  who  was  an  elderly  man,  and  a nurse 
who  had  a child  on  each  arm.  A witness  who  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  on  looking 
at  the  photograph,  said  that  it  was  that  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  complainant.  It  was  stated  that  the  photo- 
graphs had  been  circulated  very  widely,  but  that  since  these 
proceedings  had  been  taken  the  copies  had  all  been  bought 
up.  The  complainant  was  the  only  witness  who  could 
swear  to  having  seen  them  in  the  defendant’s  window,  and 
Mr.  Dayman  held  that  this  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of 
publication,  although  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  photograph 
was  a libel,  and  dismissed  the  summons.  He  refused  to 
allow  costs.” 

How  a photograph  of  the  complainant  in  conjunction 
with  the  objectionable  children  and  nurse  was  obtained 
without  his  consent  or  knowledge  is  not  slated,  and  we  are 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  probably  a photographic 
copy  of  a drawing.  Whether  it  was  obtained  by  copying 
or  combined  printing  does  not  appear  a matter  of  import- 
ance. The  photographer  is  chiefly  concerned  to  learn  that 
the  photograph  was  pronounced  by  the  magistrate  to  be 
undoubtedly  a libel,  and,  but  for  insufficient  evidence  of 
publication,  would  doubtless  have  been  followed  by  a 
penalty.  In  this  case  the  complainant  appears  to  have 
proceeded  in  a criminal  court,  and  conviction  would  have 
been  followed  by  imprisonment.  The  more  common  form 
of  action  for  libel  is  in  a civil  court,  where  a verdict  gene- 
rally secures  damages. 

Our  especial  object  in  calling  attention  to  the  matter  is 
to  point  out  to  the  photographer  that  the  issue  of  a portrait 
of  any  one  calculated  to  injure  or  annoy  him,  and  bring 
him  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  may  constitute  a libel. 
Actions  for  libel  are  so  generally  instituted  in  consequence 
of  calumnious  statements,  that  the  impression  widely  pre- 
vails that  a libel  consists  only  in  the  publication  of  such 
calumnies.  The  practice  of  caricature  is  so  common, 
generally  so  harmless,  and,  as  a rule,  practised  with  such 
impunity,  that  few  people  associate  the  idea  of  libel  with 


any  form  of  pictorial  representation.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a picture  may  be  a libel  as  easily  as  a 
paragraph.  The  gravamen  of  a libel  is  generally  the 
malice  involved  : the  intention  to  injure  or  annoy  is,  as  a 
rule,  necessary.  If  malice  can  be  proved,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  libel.  But  even  if  malice  be  absent,  if  the 
injury  be  proved,  conviction  for  libel  often  follows.  Cari- 
catures may  be,  and  often  are,  produced,  in  which  not  a 
shade  of  malice  is  intended,  and  from  which  no  injury  can 
follow  ; the  work  requires,  however,  not  only  the  pencil  of  a 
skilled  artist,  but  the  possession  of  a genial,  large,  kindly 
heart.  The  true  humourist,  using  either  pen  or  pencil,  is 
rarely  ill-natured.  Grotesque  portraiture  produced  by  petty 
minds  and  incapable  hands  is  always  vulgar,  and  generally 
oftensive.  Such  portraiture,  whether  produced  by  camera 
or  pencil,  has  been  pronounced,  by  good  legal  authority, 
libellous,  although  the  law  is  so  rarely  invoked  to 
repress  it. 

Photographers  should  beware  of  being  induced  at  any 
time,  either  by  combination  printing,  or  reproducing,  or  by 
any  other  mean?,  to  aid  in  the  issue  of  portraits  which  may 
be  offensive,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  indifference  or 
good-nature  of  the  persons  injured  may  be  the  only  barrier 
to  an  action  for  libel,  which  may  issue  in  heavy  damages, 
or,  if  the  culprit  be  not  worth  powder  and  shot,  may  acquaint 
him  with  the  amenities  of  prison  discipline. 


The  societies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris  are  enjoying 
their  autumnal  recess  ; that  of  Marseilles  resumed  its  sittings 
last  month,  after  the  expiration  of  its  usual  vacation. 

Diapositives  on  collodion,  or  transparent  pictures,  may  bo 
successfully  toned  with  chloride  of  platinum,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  to  assume  a beautiful  violet  tone. 
The  picture  is  strengthened  with  pyrogallic  acid,  fixed 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  well  washed  ; equal  propor- 
tions of  the  two  liquids  compounded  as  below  are  then 
poured  over  it : — 

A.  — Chloride  of  platinum  ...  1 gramme 

Water  ...  ...  ...  100  grammes 

B.  — Ferricyanide  of  potassium...  10  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  300  ,, 

M.  Lucy  Fossarieu’s  book  on  photo-enamels  has  just 
appeared  in  Paris. 

A pretty  example  of  Rembrandt  effect  in  photography 
illustrates  the  Photographische  Mittheilungcnol  this  month  ; 
it  is  a female  head,  executed  with  much  taste  by  M.  Ernst 
Milster,  of  Berlin. 

The  North  German  frigate  “ Hertha,”  which  has  just 
been  despatched  by  government  for  a voyage  round  the 
world,  carries  with  it  a complete  outfit  of  photographic 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  securing  records  of  any  inter- 
esting localities  or  points  upon  which  information  would 
be  valuable.  The  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  one 
of  the  petty  officers  who  has  received  special  instruction 
in  his  duties. 

Dr.  Monkhoven’s  new  artificial  light  is  said  to  bo  very 
effective.  During  a recent  experimental  employment  of  it, 
an  enlargement  was  produced  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
in  sixty  to  eighty  seconds,  which  was  afterwards  success- 
fully developed  in  a period  of  ten  minutes.  The  learned 
doctor  intends  to  make  kuown  the  precise  character  of  the 
light  in  a short  time,  and  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  its  employment. 

M.  ltemele  has  published  a work  upon  landscape  photo- 
graphy by  the  wet  process.  The  manual  is  said  to  be  of 
an  exceedingly  practical  nature,  and  the  information  afforded 
is  such  as  is  the  result  of  personal  experience.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  means  of  photographs  and  wood-cuts,  and  is 
published  by  MM.  R.  Oppcnhcim  and  Co.,  of  Berlin.  The 
employment  of  a developer  containing  sulphate  of  copper  is 
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insisted  upon  by  M.  Remele  in  landscape  photography,  as 
rendering  the  high  lights  with  much  more  effect  without 
prejudice  to  the  deep  shadows.  Some  time  is  required  to 
appreciate  its  utility,  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
capabilities  will  assure  the  operator  ot'  its  value.  The 
formula  recommended  for  developers  is  as  follows  : — 
Sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  12  grammes 

Sulphate  of  copper  ...  ...  3 „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  2 „ 

Absolute  alcohol  20  „ 

Water 240  „ 

Instead  of  the  twelve  grammes  of  sulphate  of  iron,  fourteen 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium  may  be  substituted. 

The  members  of  the  new  Berlin  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  photography  already  number  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  sixty-five  are  inhabitants  of  the 
capital. 

A new  varnish,  yclept  Clari/at,  is  announced  by  M.  Oscar 
Cramer,  of  Vienna.  The  resulting  appearance,  when 
applied  to  photography,  is  stated  to  be  precisely  that  afforded 
by  a picture  moistened  with  water.  If  the  effect  imparted 
is  really  as  good  as  that  exhibited  by  a moistened  print, 
the  varnish  will  be,  without  doubt,  of  valuable  assistance  to 
portrait  photographers. 

The  Correspondenz  promises  its  readers  a resume  of  the 
details  and  principles  upon  which  are  based  the  various 
photo-mechanical  printing  processes  at  present  competing 
for  public  favour. 

A swindler,  professing  himself  to  be  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Monkhoven,  has  been  making  a raid  in  the  Rheinish  pro- 
vinces, where  many  professional  men  have  been  duped  by 
him  ; he  offers  secret  processes  for  sale. 

MM.  II.  Oidtmann  and  Co.,  glass  manufacturers,  of 
Linnich,  have  received  a silver  medal  at  the  Altona  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  for  the  examples  of  pyro-photography 
exhibited  by  them.  This  method  of  photographing  upon 
glass  was  recently  described  in  our  columns. 

At  a flower  show  recently  held  at  Batavia,  a gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  a M.  Dietrich,  for  his  excellent  photographs 
of  Indian  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

The  Bavarian  Government  have  granted  an  extension  of 
the  \\  oodbury  photo-relief  patent ; it  will  now  stand  good 
until  the  4th  August,  1871. 

Baths  of  hardened  cardboard  ( carton  durci ) are  advertised 
by  a Paiis  firm  as  being  light,  indestructible,  and  economical. 
They  are  probably  manufactured  from  a description  of  papier 
mache. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  of  this  month  has 
nothing  of  novelty,  containing,  as  it  does,  nothing  but 
articles  of  foreign  origin,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  translated  from  the  English. 

M.  L.  G.  Kleftel  is  the  editor  of  Licht,  the  new  journal  of 
the  Berlin  Society.  The  publication  has  now  reached  its 
seventh  number. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  French  Photogiaphic  Society,  held 
in  the  Palais  de  l' Industrie,  closes  on  the  3 1st  inst.  ; it  has 
remained  opened  continuously  for  a period  of  six  months. 

M.  St.  Claire  Deville  has  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  essay  by  M.  Mascart,  embodying  a series  of 
investigations  upon  the  ultra-violet  spectrum. 

Dr.  Moitcssier’s  work,  entitled  “ Photography  as  an  Aid  to 
Microscopical  Research,”  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  Dr.  Benecke,  of  Konigsberg,  who  has  re-edited  and 
enlarged  its  contents. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  0.  CROUQHTO.V. CHAPTER  I. 

At  one  time  (and  that  not  so  long  ago)  it  would  have  bten 
necessary  to  have  entered  into  a long  defence  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  retouching  upon  the  negative ; but  now  things  are 
different.  Photographers  are  beginning  to  own  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject ; and  I feel  that  no  apology  is  needed 


from  me  for  taking  up  space  in  the  News  with  these  hints. 
The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  effect  upon  English  photo- 
graphers are  many.  First  and  foremost,  I think  I may  place 
the  controversy  which  was  raised  in  relation  to  Mons.  Salo- 
mon's portraits  exhibited  in  London  some  two  years  since. 
All  who  saw  them  were  unanimous  as  to  their  beauty  ; but 
anything  but  unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  effects  so  admired.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  modelling  and  texture,  which  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  faces  of  Mons. 
Salomon’s  portraits,  were  the  results  of  retouching  upon  the 
negatives.  Of  course  I am  here  only  speaking  of  the  render- 
ing of  the  face.  Of  the  composition,  so  thoroughly  artistic 
in  its  smallest  detail,  the  grand  chiaroscuro,  the  easy  and 
natural  posing — in  fact,  the  all  that  made  the  gifted  French- 
man’s portraits  so  far  above  anything  we  have  seen  before — 
it  is  not  my  province  to  speak.  They  have  received  their 
deserts  at  abler  hands  than  mine.  But  the  faces  were  un- 
doubtedly retouched,  and  it  was  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
they  were  or  not  that  first  opened  the  eyes  of  English  photo- 
graphers to  the  improvement  that  could  be  effected  by 
judicious  retouching.  Another  cause  of  the  revival  of  the 
interest  in  this  subject  has  been  the  publication  of  a series 
of  carte  and  cabinet  portraits  of  royalty,  eminent  persons, 
actresses,  &c.,  by  Continental  photographers,  all  of  which 
bore  the  evidence  of  more  or  less  retouching ; and  I may 
mention,  in  particular,  some  large  heads  of  ladies  upon  cartes 
by  Fritz  Luckhardt  which  were  most  elaborately  retouched. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  while  the  majority  of  English 
photographers  let  the  matter  drop  with  the  observation  that 
retouching  was  not  photography,  on  the  Continent  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
become  patent  to  the  general  public,  and  we  have  Euglish 
people  getting  photographed  in  Paris  because,  as  it  was  re- 
marked in  my  hearing  a short  time  since  by  a lady,  when 
showing  her  portrait  taken  in  Paris,  they  make  their  faces 
so  smooth,  round,  and  nice.  But  I think  now  that  English 
photographers  are  becoming  convinced  that  to  keep  pace  with 
their  Continental  brethren  they  must  retouch  their  negatives. 

There  are,  however,  still  a few  who  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  photography  is  the  most  truthful  representative  of 
nature,  and  that  a clean,  well-manipulated  negative  is 
incapable  of  being  improved  by  any  after-touching  what- 
ever. I feel  assured,  however,  that  if  they  could  see  the 
result  from  a negative  retouched,  and  could  compare  it  with  a 
print  from  the  same  negative  before  touching,  the  most 
hardened  sceptic  of  them  all  could  not  remain  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  retouching,  even  on  the  best  of  negatives. 
There  are  also  a few  who  still  maintain  that  retouching  is 
not  legitimate,  and,  while  owning  the  superiority  of  the 
retouched  work,  maintain  that  it  is  not  photography,  and 
therefore  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  answer 
I once  heard  from  a sitter  to  a long  argument  of  this  descrip- 
tion from  the  photographer  will  be  found,  I think,  to  bear 
out  what  I say.  When  told  that  it  was  not  photography 
pure  and  simple,  but  the  work  of  hand  and  pencil,  the 
sitter  (a  lady)  replied,  “ I do  not  care  how  it  is  done  ; it  is 
a photograph,  for  I sat  for  it,  as  I sat  for  those  you  have 
taken  for  me  ; and  if  the  man  has  touched  them  up  after- 
wards, as  'you  say,  all  I know  is  that  he  has  made  a 
much  better  likeness  than  I ever  had  before.”  I can  only 
repeat  the  same  argument : if,  by  retouching  the  negative, 
the  resulting  print  is  made  better  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  negative  been  untouched — if,  in  addition  to  re- 
moving accidental  defects,  such  as  freckles,  suu-burns,  &c., 
you  can  give  more  refinement  to  the  picture,  and  also  make 
it  more  like  the  sitter — then  I maintain  that  not  only  is  the 
process  legitimate,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  values 
truth  in  his  productions  to  resort  to  it.  There  are  some,  per- 
haps, who  will  think  that  I am  claiming  too  much  for  re- 
touching; but  I think  the  Editor  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  that  not  only  has  all  that  I claim  for  it  been  done,  but 
a small  amount  of  flattery  has  been  given  without  the 
slightest  characteristic  of  each  individual  portrait  being  lost 
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Let  tne  now,  by  way  of  illustration,  bring  before  my 
leaders  one  or  two  sitters  whose  portraits  rarely  give  satis- 
faction, by  reason  of  there  being  something  in  their  faces 
that  photography  renders  untruly.  First,  we  have  a good- 
looking  elderly  gentleman  from  the  country,  the  brilliant 
colour  upon  whose  cheeks  is  distributed  in  lines  or  streaks, 
and  sometimes  in  a perfect  network  : if  his  eyes  happen  to 
be  blue,  you  have  one  of  those  sitters  that  few  photographers 
like  to  see  enter  the  studio.  Let  me  ask  any  of  my  readers 
if  the  print  from  an  untouched  negative  of  such  a sitter  is 
true  to  nature?  I myself  most  emphatically  say  that  nothing 
could  be  more  untrue  than  the  dark  lines  and  patches  photo- 
graphy has  placed  upon  the  cheek  instead  of  colour.  Then, 
again,  we  all  know  how  annoying  freckles  are,  to  the  sitter 
as  much  as  to  the  photographer  ; for  how  can  we  expect  the 
blonde  beauty  to  like  her  photograph  if  she  is  represented 
as  if  scarred  with  the  smallpox  ? Or  take  another  case, 
this  time  a young  and  good-looking  lady,  not  exactly  stout, 
but  plump,  her  complexion  pink  and  white,  with  deep 
colour  upon  the  cheek  just  below  the  cheekbone,  and  her 
face  just  a trifle  rounder  than  she  likes  to  own  to  herself. 
Now  I daresay  some  will  be  inclined  to  say,  what  is  there 
in  such  a sitter  for  photography  to  exaggerate?  1 can  only 
say  (for  this  is  not  a suppositious  case),  the  result  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  : the  colour  upon  the  cheek  came  out 
one  tint  deeper  than  the  surrounding  white  part;  the  part  of 
the  cheek  nearest  the  ear,  having  no  colour,  came  forward 
instead  of  retiring,  the  face  by  that  means  being  made  to 
look  broader  than  in  nature ; while  the  colour  under  the 
cheek  bone  came  out  like  a shadow,  not  only  making  that 
too  prominent,  but  giving  the  appearance  of  a hollow  check. 
The  result  was  a portrait  not  less  offensive  than  untrue. 

I must,  however,  close  my  illustrations  by  an  allusion  to 
that  plague  to  all  photographers,  the  old  young  lady,  or, 
as  Punch  once  put  it,  the  lady  of  a certain  (or,  rather,  uncer- 
tain) age.  I suppose  there  are  very  few  who  cannot  look 
back  upon  experience  with  more  than  one  sitter  of  this 
description.  The  same  tale  is  repeated  by  all.  They  have 
tried  every  photographer  under  the  sun,  and  every  one  has 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  This  is  the  class  of  sitter  that 
retouching  can  do  the  most  for.  The  lady  now  under  con- 
sideration is  not  quite  old  enough  to  be  classed  among  the 
old  maids,  but  still  old  enough  for  the  slight  lines  upon  the 
forehead  (those  threads  that  Old  Time  spins  into  wrinkles)  to 
show  pretty  plainly  that  the  cheeks  are  slightly  hollow,  and 
that  tell-tale  lit®  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  has  taken  a 
decided  downward  tendency.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply 
these  examples  of  the  large  class  of  unsatisfactory  sitters, 
but  1 will  at  once  place  these  three  negatives  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist  to  be  retouched. 

Let  us  commence  with  number  one.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  to  make  that  negative  give  a satisfactory  print  will  be 
to  level  the  streaks  or  patches  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
As  I intend  entering  at  length  upon  the  means  of  doing  so 
in  another  chapter,  I shall  say  nothing  about  that  here. 
Most  likely  the  high  lights  will  be  wanting  upon  the  nose 
and  forehead ; those  put  on,  the  negative  is  ready  for  printing, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  more  perfect  as  a photograph,  but 
is  a much  better  likeness. 

Passing  over  the  freckles,  we  come  to  the  negative  of  the 
lady  with  the  broad  face.  There  is  more  work  here : in  the 
fust  place  the  cheek  must  be  worked  over  till  the  centre  is 
more  opaque  than  the  part  nearest  the  ear  ; then  the  dark 
under  the  cheek  bone  must  be  tilled  up,  and  the  high  lights 
all  over  the  face  strengthened,  the  object  being  to  give  such 
force  to  those  parts  of  the  negative  which  have  come  out  too 
transparent  by  reason  of  the  colour  upon  the  cheek.  This 
treatment  will  cause  the  features  to  take  their  proper  places, 
and,  by  enabling  the  face  to  be  printed  darker,  throw  into 
shade  the  parts  of  the  face  Dearest  the  ear  that  in  the  first 
print  came  too  forward. 

With  the  last  class  of  sitter  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal, 
because  to  please  you  must  resort  to  a little  flattery.  Begin- 
ning with  the  forehead,  the  lines  must  be  filled  up,  but  in 


doing  so  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  alter  the  light 
and  shade  upon  the  forehead.  Then  the  cheeks  must  bo 
almost  filled  up,  and  the  lines  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
softened  and  raised  as  much  as  possible  ; it  is  possible  to 
take  these  lines  away  altogether,  but  by  so  doing  you  may 
alter  the  likeness,  and  that  is  to  be  avoided. 

Now  I would  ask,  if,  by  a small  expenditure  of  tim»  and 
trouble,  we  can  satisfy  sitters  that  cannot  be  done  justice  to 
by  photography  alone,  it  is  not  the  height  of  folly  to 
neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  means  that  will  both  im- 
prove the  pictures  and  give  satisfaction  to  our  customers  ? 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  briefly  in  this  chapter 
what  is  to  be  done,  1 will  in  my  next  describe  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  (To  be  continued.) 


APPARATUS  FOR  IIOT  CLIMATES. 

BY  W.  L.  NOVERRE. 

Water-tight  Dipping  Baths. 

Tiif  dipping-bath  cases,  as  usually  made,  are  too  small,  and 
two  serious  inconveniences  arise  therefrom  : — Firstly,  that 
from  the  wood  not  being  thoroughly  seasoned,  or  getting 
wet  from  the  solution  slopping  over  or  leaking  out  at  the 
top,  as  will  sometimes  happen  through  carelessness  or  acci- 
dent, the  front  or  back  warps,  and  the  bath  gets  cracked  ; 
second!}',  that  in  case  of  the  bath  being  accidentally  broken, 
the  one  obtained  to  supply  its  place  will,  in  five  cases  out 
of  ten,  not  fit  into  the  case.  When  the  bath  has  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a great  distance — sometimes  hundreds  of  miles — 
the  annoyance  this  causes  may  be  imagined  All  bath 
cases  should  be  made  about  half-an  inch  larger  each  way 
than  the  bath,  the  space  being  filled  up  with  folded  paper. 
The  inside  should  be  well  varnished  with  lac  varnish,  which 
is  not  usually  done.  This  protects  the  wood  and  brass 
bindings  and  screws  from  the  solution  should  it  chance  to 
get  slopped  over  into  the  case.  The  wood  should  be  suffi- 
ciently thick,  and  should  be  brass- bound,  and  screwed  if 
intended  for  travelling,  as  an  accident  on  a journey  is  ex- 
tremely awkward. 

The  india-rubber  tops  are  a constant  source  of  annoyance. 
Vulcanized  india-rubber  is  not  considered  safe,  coming,  as  it 
does,  in  contact  with  the  bath  solution.  This  may  be  over- 
come by  cementing  a piece  of  sheet  gutta  percha  over  the 
face  ot  the  rubber.  Gutta-percha,  however,  is  so  quickly 
destroyed  in  a hot  climate  as  to  be  useless  in  any  shape. 
The  pure  india-rubber  generally  used  is  soft,  and  sticks  to 
the  lop  of  the  bath  ; nor  does  it  retain  the  solution  when 
the  bath  is  tilted  or  turned  over,  for  if  it  be  screwed  down 
very  tight  the  bath  will  cut  almost  through  the  rubber,  and 
will  be  so  firmly  glued  to  it  that  nothing  will  separate  them. 
This  troublesome  adhesion  occurs  in  hot  weather,  even  with 
light  screwing,  especially  when  the  bath  is  put  aside  empty, 
and  is  a frequent  trouble.  It  might,  I think,  be  partially 
overcome  by  polishing  the  top  edges  of  the  bath  instead  of 
having  them  simply  ground,  as  is  usually  done  ; and  I have 
prevented  it  by  placing  a strip  of  stiff,  smooth,  well-sized 
paper  between  the  bath  top  and  bath  when  I have  required 
to  put  aside  the  bath  for  travelling;  but  even  with  this 
arrangement  I have  known  the  india-rubbei  ooze  through 
the  paper.  In  very  hot  weather  adhesion  of  the  top  to  the 
bath  has,  however,  been  prevented.  As  an  instance  of 
sticking  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

I once  got  out  a water-tight  dipping-bath  from  a manu- 
facturer, one  of  those  who  profess  to  make  apparatus  for 
tropical  climates.  I used  the  bath  for  some  time,  and  one 
day  I tried  to  take  it  out  of  the  case,  but  nothing  would 
move  it.  At  last  I unscrewed  the  front,  and  then  I dis- 
covered the  cause  of  my  grief  in  the  shape  of  a strip  of 
india-rubber  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  to  which 
the  glass  bath  had  become  tightly  glued. 

I never  attempt  to  travel  with  the  solution  in  the  baths. 
The  best  plan  is  to  carry  them  in  bottles  whenever  there  is 
a chance  of  the  bath  being  tilted  or  much  shaken,  or,  in 
fact,  whenever  it  is  likely  to  be  out  of  sight. 
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The  india-rubber  tops  get  worse  and  worse  the  older  they 
get,  becoming,  at  last,  quite  sticky  in  a temperature  of  80° 
Fab.  After  two  or  three  years  the  india-rubber  should  be 
separated,  and  a new  piece  substituted.  Whether  the  silver 
solution  hastens  the  destruction  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  I 
rather  suspect  it  does.  Why  do  not  the  “ manufacturers  of 
photographic  apparatus  for  hot  climates”  invent  us  a water- 
tight bath  we  can  use  and  depend  upon  ? 

Central  Provinces,  India. 


THE  ENAMEL  PROCESS  WITH  PERCIILOUIDE  OF 
IRON. 

The  growing  interest  which  has  been  manifested  of  late  in 
recesses  of  photographic  enamelling  induces  us  to  repro- 
uce  some  extracts  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Anthony,  which 
appeared  in  our  pages  some  years  ago,  in  which  ho  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  M.  Poitevin’s  perchloride  of  iron  process, 
and  of  the  operations  which  he  witnessed  in  Paris  as  prac- 
tised by  M.  Gobert,  of  the  Bank  of  France,  by  whom  the 
process  was  employed  for  carbon  printing. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  Dr.  Anthony  holds  the  impression 
that  the  superb  enamels  of  Lafon  do  Csmarsacare  produced 
by  this  process ; and  wo  may  add  that  we  learn  from  a 
French  journal  that  the  enamels  of  Leroche — which,  as  ex- 
hibited at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867  in  Paris, 
seemed  to  closely  resemble  and  fully  equal  those  of  Lafon 
de  Camarsac — are  really  produced  by  the  process.  Dr. 
Anthony  says : — 

“ The  principle  of  Poitevin’s  process  is  this  : that  a material 
used  to  coat  the  plate,  and  dried  in  the  dirk,  will,  when  ex- 
posed under  a negative,  become  “ sticky  ” or  “ tacky  ” in  those 
parts  acted  upon  by  the  light ; so  that  when  fine  particles  of 
carbon,  &c.,  are  dusted  on  to  the  plate,  they  become  attached  to 
the  sticky  portions  only  of  the  plate,  and  so  build  up  an  image.” 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
direct  converse  of  Joubert’s  method,  in  which  the  protected 
parts  are  sticky,  and  the  exposed  parts  hard  and  dry  ; a 
transparent  positive  being  necessary,  therefore,  as  the  cliche. 
We  now  resume  Dr.  Anthony’s  description:  — 

“ The  process  itself  is  to  tako  a piece  of  very  finely  ground 
glass  (which  may  serve  again  and  again),  to  clean  it  with 
moderate  care,  to  coat  it  in  the  dark  room  with  a solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  pouring  on  as  would  bo 
done  with  collodion,  and  running  the  excess  off  into  the  bottle, 
and  then  setting  the  plate  on  its  edge  to  let  it  dry  in  the  dark. 
In  this  condition  the  plate  resembles,  in  all  but  colour,  an  or- 
dinary dry  collodion  or  albumen  plate,  and  the  printing  is  dono 
by  contact  in  the  usual  manner ; but  practice  only  can  teach 
the  time  necessary  for  exposure  under  the  negative.  When 
the  exposed  plate  is  examined  in  the  dark  room,  and  especially 
after  breathing  on  it  for  a few  seconds,  it  will  be  found  that 
where  the  light  has  reached  it  through  the  negative  the  sur- 
lace  has  become  ‘sticky’  or  ‘tacky’  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  light  which  has  impinged  upon  it.  If,  now,  any 
light,  impalpable,  inert  powder — such  as  carbon,  plumbago,  or 
finely-ground  and  sifted  enamel  colours — is  dusted  into  the 
plate,  aud  gently  rubbed  on  its  surface  by  the  aid  of  a fine 
brush,  the  particles  will  gradually  attach  themselves  to  the 
sticky  portions  of  the  plate,  and,  after  one  or  two  dustings  and 
‘ rubbiugs-in,’  a puff'  of  the  breath  will  disperse  the  loose  dust, 
and  the  picture  will  be  seen  full  of  detaM.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  if  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed  it  will  1 take  ’ the 
powder  too  rapidly,  and  the  resulting  picture  will  be  over- 
loaded and  heavy  ; if  under-exposed,  the  effect  will  be  a want 
of  detail.  To  transfer  this  picture  to  paper,  some  plain  collo- 
dion is  poured  over  the  plate,  allowed  to  set,  well  washed  at 
the  tap,  and  then  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  perchloride  coating 
unacted  on  by  light,  through  the  collodion  film,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  prevents  the  adherence  of  the  collodion  to  the 
glass,  so  that  when  the  superabundance  of  this  acid  solution  is 
washed  oft,  the  film  which  holds  the  picture  is  ready  for  transfer 
to  paper  or  porcelain. 

“ The  transfer  to  paper  is  effected  by  brushing  over  any  white 
or  tinted  paper  with  a very  weak  solution  of  gelatine  or  any 
gummy  substance  ; this,  when  moistened  just  before  using,  and 


laid  face  downwards  upon  the  film,  and  pressed  upon  it  by 
means  of  somo  blotting-paper,  will  adhere  so  firmly,  that  when 
it  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  collodion  and  image  seem  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  paper.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  image  so 
transfe.red  is  reversed,  and  it  may  be  important  (as  in  the  re- 
production of  printed  matter)  to  avoid  this  reversed  position, 
and  then  a slight  modification  is  adopted  in  the  mode  of  transfer 
as  follows  : — When  the  plate  has  been  washed  free  from  the 
acid  and  drained,  a piece  of  ordinary  white  paper,  cut  slightly 
smaller  than  the  dimensions  of  the  plate,  is  laid  upon  the  film, 
and  then  the  edges  of  the  collodion  around  it  are  delicately 
turned  up  and  reversed  over  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  the 
film  can  bo  tliU3  lifted  oft'  the  plate  and  laid  down  on  the  gela- 
tinized or  gummed  paper,  to  which  a little  pressure  causes  it  to 
adhere. 

“ In  the  first  case,  the  carbon  image,  being  on  the  collodion 
film  when  it  was  transferred  to  papor,  would  need  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a layer  of  copal  varnish  ; in  the  second  case,  where 
the  image  is  not  reversed,  no  protection  would  bo  wanted,  as 
the  image  would  be  next  the  paper,  and  so  would  be  protected 
by  the  collodion  film. 

“ M.  Gobert,  who,  as  I observed,  has  practised  this  mode  of 
priuting  extensively,  has  communicated  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Bulletin,  in  which  he  says  that  he  finds  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  of  commerce  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its  compo- 
sition, aud  that  he  prefers  to  prepare  it  himself  in  the  following 
manner: — He  takes  ordinary  sulphate  of  iron,  and  treats  it 
with  ordinary  commercial  nitric  acid  so  as  to  form  a sulphate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron ; this  peroxide  of  iron  he  precipitates  by 
ammonia. 

“ To  prepare  the  sensitive  fluid,  he  says: — ‘I  dissolve  two 
drachms  and  twelve  grains  of  this  peroxide  of  iron  in  as  much 
hydrochloric  acid  as  will  make  a neutral  solution  (though  ex- 
cess of  acid  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference).  1 dilute 
with  water  to  the  bulk  of  three  and  a-half  ounces,  and  filter, 
and  then  add  two  drachms  and  twelve  grains  of  tartaric  acid.’ 

“ Such  is  the  material,  and  such  is  the  process  as  I saw  it 
easily  manipulated,  and  apparently  taking  up  little  more  time 
in  the  practice  than  I have  done  in  the  description  ; and  I 
feel  that  photographers  are  greatly  indebted  both  to  M. 
Poitevin  aud  M.  Gobert  for  the  liberality  and  courtesy  with 
which  thoy  have  made  known  all  the  details  of  the  process, 
and  pointed  out  its  capabilities  for  the  production  of  pictures 
in  enamel — a strong  contrast  to  the  reticence  of  M.  De 
Camarsac.  I thought  then,  and  I think  now,  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  process  depends  are  so  certain,  and  tho 
materials  used  are  so  cheap,  that  it  promises  to  be  of  consider- 
able value  for  decorative  purposes  in  its  simpler  form ; while 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  either  that  a transfer  should 
not  be  made  of  the  image  built  up  in  an  enamel  colour  to  the 
enamel  plate,  or  else  to  porcelain,  or  that  the  enamel  or  porce- 
lain plate  should  be  directly  coated  with  the  sensitive  fluid, 
and  placed  in  a copying  camera  (as  in  the  operation  of  making 
transparent  positives  on  glass),  the  image,  of  course,  being 
attainable  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions  than  the  negative — 
no  small  advantage.  This  image,  if  rubbed  with  the  powdered 
enamel  colour,  to  be  glazed  in  the  furnace.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  carefully  concealed  process  by  which 
M.  Do  Camarsac  produces  his  exquisite  enamels  is  some  modi- 
fication of  this  process — probably  a slight  one — and  I shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  matter  taken  up  and  made  available  for 
the  production  of  really  unchanging  impressions  from  the 
number  of  fine  negatives  we  have  in  England,  and  whose 
detail  is  really  much  of  it  lost  when  printed  on  the  ordinary 
albuminized  paper.  I dare  say  many  will  be  very  incredulous 
touching  this  assertion  of  loss  of  detail ; but  it  is  a fact.  A few 
months  ago  I had  occasion  to  send  a negative  portrait  to  Paris 
for  M.  Do  Camarsac  to  print  on  an  enamel,  and  though  I had 
already  the  very  finest  impressions  which  could  be  made  on 
albuminized  paper,  yet  these  were  very  far  excelled  by  the 
enamel,  not  only  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  blacks  and 
whites,  but  in  tho  circumstance  that  the  detail  of  the  negative 
was  all  rendered  by  the  enamel,  much  more  than  the  best 
vision  could  make  out  in  the  paper  proof.  M.  Poitevin  has 
pointed  out  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  production  of 
enamels,  and  has  himself  made  many  experiments ; but 
though  M.  Poitevin  is  an  undoubted  man  of  genius,  he  is  by 
no  means  a good  operator;  I was  going  to  say  he  is  a slovenly 
one  ; at  all  events,  his  best  enamels  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
M.  De  Camarsac,  as,  though  rendering  all  the  details,  they  lack 
brightness,  though  even  with  that  deficiency  they  bear  a 
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comparison  with  tho  work  on  porcelain  I have  seen  by  M.  Ober- 
netter’s  process.  This  tartrate  of  iron  process  is  not,  so  far  as 
I know,  fettered  by  any  patent,  and  the  reason  why  it  lias  not 
been  taken  up  commercially  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  tho 
details  of  tho  process  itself  have  been  so  imperfectly  known 
that  the  manipulation  would  seem  to  be  invested  with  difficul- 
ti  s which  really  do  not  exist  for  a man  of  ordinary  skill  and 
energy.” 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO 
SURVEYING  PURPOSES. 

BY  CATTATN  STOTUEBD,  R.E. 

Instructor  in  Photography , §c.,  at  the  Military  School  of 
Engineering , Chatham.* 

Tub  attention  of  photographers  has  recently  been  much 
turned  to  the  utilization  of  this  very  useful  branch  of  art, 
and  many  excellent  applications  have  been  discovered,  tho 
practical  results  of  which  may  be  seen  every  day.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  very  beautiful  process  of  the  reduction  of 
plans  by  photography  from  a large  to  any  given  smaller 
scale,  by  which  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  is  enormous, 
and  the  accuracy  obtained  far  greater  than  that  which 
would  result  from  any  mechanical  mode  of  reduction. 
Again,  there  is  the  photo-lithographic  process,  and  others 
besides,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  Among 
the  most  recent  applications  of  photography  is  the  attempt 
to  bring  it  to  bear  practically  ou  field  surveying,  and  by  it 
to  obtain  data  from  which  an  actual  survey  may  be  plotted 
as  from  an  ordinary  field-book.  This  has  been  done  in 
Austria  with  considerable  success;  and  again  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  Mons.  Auguste  Chevallier,  No.  1,  Rue 
de  Condo,  Paris,  exhibited  a very  neat  and  clever  instru- 
ment, designed  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

The  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  photography,  as 
applied  in  this  way,  is  capable  of  recording,  in  true  relative 
position,  the  different  objects  composing  any  view  falling 
within  the  focus  of  the  lens  of  an  instrument,  render  it 
highly  probable  that  at  no  very  distant  day  it  may  come 
into  general  use  for  military  purposes,  and  that  instruments 
(if  not  like  that  of  Mons.  Chevallier,  on  somewhat  similar 
principles)  may  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  army 
which  takes  the  field  ; a description  of  it  may,  therefore,  be 
interesting. 

It  consists  of  a stationary  horizontal  plate  or  table,  sup- 
ported on  a tripod-stand,  over  which  a movable  plate  is 
arranged  to  revolve,  with  a uniform  motion,  by  the  action 
of  clock-work.  This  upper  movable  plate  is  provided  with 
a prism  or  mirror,  by  wnich  the  image  of  an  object  in  front 
of  it  is  projected  upon  the  stationary  horizontal  plate.  By 
means  of  a simple  arrangement  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  carrying  the  prism,  the  light  can  be  effectually 
excluded  at  any  point  during  the  period  of  its  rotation. 
As  the  upper  plate  revolves,  the  image  of  each  object,  as  it 
passes  in  front  of  the  prism,  is  projected  on  the  lower  or 
horizontal  plate  in  true  relative  position  ; and  if  a sensitized 
glass  be  introduced  in  connection  with  this  stationary 
horizontal  plate,  a panoramic  view  of  all  objects  presented 
during  a single  revolution  of  the  upper  one  is  photographed 
thereon,  each  object  being  in  truly  mathematical  relative 
position  with  all  others  in  the  same  panoramic  view,  with 
reference  to  the  central  point  on  which  tho  instrument 
revolves. 

This  central  point  at  which  the  instrument  is  placed 
corresponds  exactly  with  a trigonometrical  station  at  which, 
in  the  ordinary  operation  of  surveying,  a round  of  angles  is 
taken  by  a theodolite;  and  the  panoramic  view  corresponds 
to  a round  of  observations,  which  are,  however,  in  Mons. 
Chevallier’s  arrangement,  recorded  in  the  form  of  a picture, 
round  the  circumference  of  a circle,  described  with  the 
trigonometrical  station  as  its  centre,  whereas  in  the  ordin- 
ary mode  of  procedure  they  are  represented  by  a series  of 
bearings  with  reference  to  a given  meridian,  and  recorded 
in  the  form  of  angles  therefrom. 

* From  the  Professional  Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 


The  opening  in  the  upper  plate,  through  which  the 
image  is  projected  upon  the  sensitized  glass,  is  in  the  form 
of  a slit,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  outer  cir- 
cumference, and  gradually  tapering  towards  the  inner  circle, 
bounding  the  exposed  surface,  its  sides  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of  revolution  of  the 
instrument.  A simple  arrangement  covers  this  slit  and  ex- 
cludes the  image  till  the  moment  for  exposure  arrives,  when 
it  is  opened  by  turning  a mill-headed  screw.  The  time  of 
exposure  is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  the  clock-work,  each 
object  being  presented  in  succession  on  the  sensitized  glass 
during  the  interval  of  time  taken  by  the  slit  or  opening  to 
pass  over  the  arc  of  the  circle  conesponding  to  it. 

The  image  can  be  cut  off  at  any  poiut  required  during 
the  revolution  of  the  instrument  by  simply  turning  the 
mill-headed  screw  already  mentioned,  so  as  to  cover  the 
opening;  and  thus  any  portion  of  the  panorama  may  be 
photographed  at  will,  without  completing  the  whole  revolu- 
tion. The  mean  of  focusing  is  attached  to  the  upright 
portion,  and  a small  telescope  in  connection  therewith 
gives  the  power  of  regulating  it,  so  that  a sharply  defined 
image  may  be  obtained.  The  image  produced  on  the  glass 
is  a negative,  which  may  itself  be  used  in  plotting  the 
different  points  of  the  panorama  on  the  plan,  precisely  in 
the  same  way  that  a round  of  angles  is  plotted  by  means 
of  a circular  protractor;  when  there  is  time,  however,  a 
print  from  this  negative  affords  a more  convenient  medium 
for  this  purpose.  In  making  a survey  with  this  instru- 
ment, a base  is  measured,  and  panoramic  views  ftom  its 
extremities,  and  from  other  points  required,  are  taken;  and 
the  positions  of  the  most  delined  objects  being  laid  down 
by  plotting  on  the  plan,  by  means  of  the  pictures  obtained, 
the  remaining  detail  is  leadily  inserted  by  minor  measure- 
ments, productions,  and  intersections.  Mons.  Jouart, 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  has  pub- 
lished a very  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  this  appa- 
ratus and  of  its  use,  from  his  own  practical  experience,  as  a 
surveying  instrument,  combining  as  it  does  considerable 
accuracy  with  rapidity  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data  for 
plotting.  The  record  being  self-acting,  no  error  can  arise 
from  a mistaken  entry  of  a bearing.  If  a series  of  views 
were  taken  from  prominent  points,  a system  of  triangula- 
tion might  be  rapidly  carried  over  any  district  of  country, 
and  on  this  triaugulatkm  the  detail  could  be  very  readily 
built. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  test  this  instrument  prac- 
tically, in  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  its  working  powers. 
As  regards  its  disadvantages,  which  appear  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  about  a dark  tent  and  certain  photographic 
apparatus,  and  the  employment  of  trained  photographers,  I 
would  observe  that,  as  a photographic  equipment  will  pro- 
bably form  an  appendage  of  every  army  that  takes  the 
field  in  modern  warfare,  the  first  objection  is  scarcely  worth 
considering,  provided  the  instrument  itself  can  be  made  in 
a sufficiently  portable  form  for  transport.  As  regards  tho 
necessity  for  providing  skilled  photographers  to  work  it, 
men  with  comparatively  little  previous  knowledge  will 
answer  the  purpose,  if  first-rate  hands  cannot  be  obtained, 
because  the  pictures  to  be  produced  are  not  required  to  be 
kept  as  works  of  art,  but  are  simply  to  be  used  for  plotting 
purposes,  for  which  such  great  perfection  is  not  necessary. 
Mons.  Jouart  states  that  some  of  the  negatives  used  by  him 
in  his  surveys  were  taken  by  men  who  had  had  only  three 
or  four  days’  practice  in  photography. 

In  addition  to  the  mode  of  working  this  instrument 
already  described,  it  may  be  used  without  clock-work  by 
simpiv  arranging  it  to  remain  stationary  at  certain  given 
points  round  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  the  panoramic 
view  to  be  taken,  the  distance  between  the  stationary  points 
at  which  the  apparatus  is  fixed  for  each  view  being  regu- 
lated by  the  space  on  the  sensitized  glass  on  which  the 
image  of  the  view  to  be  taken  will  be  cast  in  proper  focus. 
The  effect  of  this  pioccss  is  to  produce  a series  of  views 
forming  a panorama,  and,  in  poiut  of  fact,  giving  a very 
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similar  result  for  working  purposes  to  that  obtained  with 
the  clock-work,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  one 
case  a series  of  views  is  produced,  whereas  in  the  other  the 
result  is  one  continuous  picture,  extending  without  a break 
completely  round  the  circle. 

When  no  clock-work  is  used,  the  arrangements  for  ex- 
posing the  sensitized  glass  arc  somewhat  different  from  those 
required  with  the  continuous  action  as  already  described,  a 
broader  space  being  exposed  for  a certain  definite  interval 
of  time,  and  then  the  apparatus  passed  on  to  the  next 
space,  which  is  in  its  turn  exposed,  and  so  on  till  a com- 
plete circle,  or  portion  of  a circle,  has  been  photographed. 
The  instrument  exhibited  in  Paris  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition excited  a great  deal  of  interest;  it  is  a compara- 
tively new  idea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  as 
useful  as  its  inventor  anticipates. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  DARK  LOCALITIES  BY 
MEANS  OF  REFLECTED  SUNLIGHT. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOOEL.* 

Communicated  from  the  Photographic  Studio  of  the  Royal  Industrial 
College  of  Berlin. 

The  report  upon  the  recent  expedition  to  Egypt  has  called 
to  mind  my  successful  application  of  the  employment  of 
reflected  sunlight  for  photographing  the  dark  or  dimly- 
lighted  temples  and  graves  in  that  country.  Compared 
with  the  employment  of  artificial  light  (magnesium,  &c.) 
this  method  of  illumination  has  many  advantages;  as,  for 
instance,  its  freedom  from  expense  and  injurious  effects, 
and  the  fact  that  apparatus  of  a complicated  nature  is 
unnecessary. 

At  a later  period  M.  II immerschmidt  adopted  successfully 
my  proposal  in  reproducing  pictures  of  the  interior  of  the 
catacombs  in  Jerusalem. 

In  all  the  above  instances  simple  reflected  light — that  is 
to  say,  sunlight  thrown  upon  the  object  by  means  of  a single 
mirror — was  sufficient;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  spots  of 
intense  light,  the  mirror  was  continually  moved,  so  that  the 
bundle  of  rays  was  reflected  successively  over  the  whole 
surface  to  be  reproduced.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  illuminate  by  this  means — as,  for  instance, 
when  objects  are  placed  in  a retired  position — and  in  these 
instances  a second  mirror  is  necessary  to  reflect  the  rays 
thrown  from  the  first.  It  was  this  arrangement  that  I 
recently  availed  myself  of  in  the  Industrial  College  in 
taking  a picture  of  a gas-engine  which  stood  in  a dark 
corner  of  a workshop,  and  of  which  a view  was  desired  of 
either  side.  A mirror  placed  on  the  first  floor,  and  moved 
during  exposure  only  to  such  a degree  as  would  ensure  the 
reflection  of  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  threw  a bundle  of 
rays  into  the  dimly-lighted  workshop,  and  these  were  caught 
up  by  a second  mirror  continually  moved  by  hand,  and 
thus  reflected  upon  the  object  to  be  illuminated.  Dark 
portions  of  the  object — such  as  iron  wheels — were  longer 
illuminated  than  the  lighter  parts,  and  the  essential  points 
again  more  than  those  of  less  cousequence.  The  light 
appeared  exceedingly  brilliant  in  the  dark  workshop  ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a short  exposure  only  seemed  to  be 
necessary.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  In 
the  absence  of  a powerful  portrait  apparatus  I employed 
an  aplanatic  lens,  and  used  an  aperture  only  so  small  as 
would  render  the  more  important  parts  of  the  machine  suffi- 
ciently sharp — the  third  smallest  stop,  in  fact.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  necessary  period  of  exposure  was,  on  the 
24th  July,  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
as  much  as  from  eight  to  nine  minutes.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  an  important  quantity  of  the  light  is  lost  in 
the  operation  of  reflecting,  for  with  direct  sunlight  the  ex- 
posure, with  the  same  apparatus,  would  not  have  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty-five  seconds. 

These  data  may  be  useful  in  practice  when  similar  work 
has  to  be  undertaken,  as  they  demonstrate  clearly  the  extra- 
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ordinarily  variable  power  of  sunlight,  which,  for  example 
on  the  21st  December,  at  noon,  does  not  appear  more  bril- 
liant than  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  on  the  21st  June. 


QUALITIES  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

The  instruction  already  communicated  in  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  the  negative  does  not  terminate  here,  for  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  negatives,  one  from  which  prints 
are  to  be  obtained  by  contact  with  paper,  and  the  other  not 
by  contact,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  camera  either  on 
paper  or  glass.  Such  a negative  we  use  for  making  solar 
camera  enlargements  or  glass  positives,  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  the  negatives  being  the  same  for  both  these  kinds  of 
work.  The  ordinary  negative  does  not  possess  these  qualities. 

I will,  therefore,  first  describe  what  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  such  a negative  are,  and  then  how  to  make  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  film  of  collodion  must  be  very  thin 
and  structureless,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed — that  is,  the 
surface,  when  dry,  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from 
lines,  corrugations,  and  a species  of  network  produced  when 
the  collodion  is  thick.  As  a general  rule,  live  grains  of 
pyroxyline  to  the  ounce  of  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol 
will  be  quite  abundant ; less  than  this  will  generally  suffice. 
Furthermore,  I prefer  using  a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
in  which  the  former  predominates  in  the  ratio  of  five  ounces 
of  ether  to  four  of  alcohol.  This  excess  of  ether,  it  is  true, 
has  a tendency  to  give  a sort  of  structure,  or  at  least  to 
lessen  the  pulverulent  form  of  the  film,  but  it  makes  the 
collodion  thinner  and  flow  more  easily;  and  if  the  plate  be 
covered  quickly  with  the  collodion,  and  all  excess  of  the 
latter  be  also  quickly  allowed  to  drain  off,  there  will  he  no 
danger  of  producing  an  uneven  surface  on  the  film  whilst 
it  is  setting.  Secondly,  the  development  must  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  all  detail  has  been  obtained,  and  before  the 
shades  begin  to  thicken  by  any  extra  deposit.  Conse- 
quently, intensification  is  altogether  unnecessary.  But  the 
most  important  condition  is  to  get  full  and  complete  detail 
everywhere,  and  to  preserve  the  deepest  shadows  from  being 
opaque.  The  rule  1 follow  is  this:  I hold  the  negative  up, 
and  see  if  I can  discern  the  foliage  on  trees,  or  the  picture  of  a 
negative  on  the  windo  v-frame  through  the  deepest  shade. 
If  I cannot  do  this,  the  negative  is  too  opaque  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  beginners  are  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  such  a nega- 
tive is  a sort  of  ambrotype,  or  glass  positive  by  reflection, 
and  is  easily  prepared  by  giving  a short  exposure  and  deve- 
lopment. As  regards  the  length  of  the  exposure,  this  idea 
is  quite  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  the  exposure  must  be 
longer  than  for  an  ordinary  negative,  in  order  that  all  the 
detail  can  be  brought  out  easily,  and  before  the  shades  be- 
come too  opaque.  The  nitro-gelatine  developer,  containing 
two  or  three  minim3  more  of  the  nitro-gelatine  per  ounce  of 
developer  than  is  ordinarily  used  for  common  work,  will 
produce  an  excellent  result  with  the  proper  exposure.  The 
development  must  in  all  cases  be  cut  short  before  any  fog- 
ging sets  in.  The  moment  the  picture  is  all  out,  throw  off 
the  developer,  wash  the  film,  and  fix  the  picture.  There  is 
but  little  fear  of  the  negative  being  too  thin,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  it  too  thick  or  opaque.  If,  however,  it  is 
too  thin,  you  can  then  resort  to  a gentle  intensification  by 
adding  a drop  or  two  of  the  silver  solution  to  the  developer, 
or  by  flowing  over  the  wet  film  a dilute  solution  of  iodine. 
Wash  the  negative  well,  and  dry  it.  The  negative  is  next 
to  worthless  if  it  is  full  either  of  pinholes  or  dark  particles. 
To  avoid  both,  dilate  the  bath  by  the  addition  of  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  filter,  and  then  dissolve  in  it  three 
drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Filter,  also, the  developer,  and 
use  filtered  water  (free  from  dust)  for  washing  the  negative. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  varnish  negatives  which  are  intended 
for  the  production  of  enlarged  prints  unless  you  can  obtain 
a very  tine  sort  of  varnish  which  is  entirely  free  from  par- 
ticles of  every  kind,  for  every  particle,  when  magnified,  is  a 
blemish  on  the  print. 
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ABOUT  PATENTS.* 

As  much  misconception  exists  among  inventors  respecting 
the  protection  of  their  inventions,  we  consider  the  following 
hints  will  be  found  acceptable.  The  object  of  the  patent 
laws  is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  discoveries  of  individuals,  and  the  right  of  com- 
pensation to  the  latter  for  their  time  and  labour.  The  patent 
laws  do  not  protect  an  imperfect  or  incomplete  invention, 
but  operate  only  when  such  notions  are  reduced  to  practice, 
and  embodied  in  distinct  machines,  or  apparatus,  or  applied 
processes.  Whoever  is  first  known  to  perfect  a machine  aud 
render  it  capable  of  useful  operations,  is  entitled  to  a patent, 
even  if  others  have  endeavoured  to  put  it  in  practice,  and 
though  all  the  component  parts  are  known  under  different 
combinations  or  used  for  different  purposes.  If  a patentee 
claims  more  than  he  has  invented,  as  far  as  the  invention 
goes  he  is  protected.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a 
machine  should  be  of  such  general  utility  as  to  supersede 
others  of  the  same  class  in  use,  but  it  must  not  have  been 
known  or  used  by  any  other  person  than  the  patentee  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  when  a patent  was  tirst  taken  out. 
When  a patent  is  impugned  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pre- 
viously in  use,  the  matter  of  fact  must  be  left  to  a jury.  A 
patent  cannot  embrace  subjects  entirely  different— that  is, 
for  distinct  improvements  or  inventions  ; as  for  each  of  such 
separate  patents  must  he  taken  out.  Thus,  if  a patentee 
has  invented  several  improvements  in  machines,  there  must 
be  a patent  for  each  improvement.  As  to  combination,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  validity  to  a patent  that  the  specific 
machine  with  all  its  combinations  and  effects  did  not  exist 
before  ; for  if  similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  same 
application  of  machinery  in  separate  parts,  and  the  party 
merely  combined  them  together,  or  produced  a new  effect, 
the  patent  could  not  be  sustained  ; e g.,  if  an  individual 
invented  a new  handle  to  a particular  machine  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  a patent  for  the  same.  In  fact,  a whole  machine 
for  which  a patent  is  claimed  must  in  practice  be  a new 
machine,  and  the  patentee  of  a simple  improvement  gains 
no  right  to  manufacture  that  machine ; and  in  every  case 
an  improvement  must  consist  of  more  than  a change  of  pro- 
portions. It  is  not  settled  whether  improvements  in  differ- 
ent machines  can  be  comprehended  in  the  same  patent,  so  as 
to  give  exclusive  use  of  the  several  machines  in  combination  ; 
but  letters  patent  may  issue  affording  protection  to  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  improvements  in  any  arts,  reference 
being  made  to  the  result.  A new  combination  is  patentable, 
although  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  old.  No  patent  can 
be  taken  out  simply  for  a principle  or  function  detached 
from  a machine.  By  the  principle  of  a machine  — which  is 
patentable — is  meant  not  the  elementary  principles  of 
motion,  but  the  peculiar  device  or  manner  of  producing  a 
given  effect.  The  expansive  power  of  steam  and  the 
mechanical  powers  have  been  understood  for  ages,  yet  a 
machine  may  be  entirely  new  in  its  mode  of  applying  them, 
so  as  to  entitle  a patent  for  the  whole  combination.  A 
single  patent  may  be  taken  out  for  several  improvements 
which  conduce  to  the  same  purpose,  although  each  be  capable 
of  a distinct  use  and  application  without  being  united.  If 
two  machines,  substantially  the  same,  produce  the  same  re- 
sult. though  varying  in  forms,  proportions,  and  degrees  of 
utility,  the  first  applicant  secures  the  patent,  while  the  second 
applicant  is  entitled  to  claim  his  improvement.  A joint 
patent  may  be  taken  out  for  a joint  invention,  but  if  each 
patentee  obtains  a separate  patent  as  his  exclusive  invention, 
and  afterwards  both  obtain  a joint  patent  for  the  same,  as 
for  a joint  invention,  they  are  stopped  by  the  latter  from 
asserting  any  title  under  the  separate  patents. 

The  material  question  in  patent  causes  is,  whether  the 
effect  is  produced  substantially  by  the  same  mode  of  opera- 
tion and  the  same  combination  of  powers  in  both  machines, 
as  mere  colourable  differences  or  slight  improvements  are 
not  allowed  to  invalidate  a patent. 

Both  for  guidance  in  taking  out  a patent,  and  for  protec- 
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tion  afterwards,  inventors  should  understand  that  an  in- 
fringement consists  in  using,  or  selling,  without  authority, 
a substantial  part  of  a patented  invention,  although  the 
form  may  be  different.  Where  a patent,  however,  is  taken 
out  for  a combination,  the  use  of  a part  of  the  process  and 
combination  is  not  an  infringement,  even  though  it  include 
the  most  essential  parts. 

Patents  are  entitled  to  liberal  construction,  not  being 
granted  as  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  the  community,  but 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Yet  no 
individual  right  is  infringed,  as  a patent  is  not  a monopoly 
of  what  previously  existed  and  belonged  to  another.  For 
the  same  reason,  a patentee  cannot  be  stripped  of  his  rights 
by  slight  improvements. 


SOME  PHENOMENA  OF  LIGHT— FLUORESCENCE.* 
Light  takes  eight  minutes  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
When  it  roaches  the  earth,  its  properties  may  be  tested  by 
experiment,  and  it  is  found  that  light  may  be  made  to  turn 
wheels  and  to  lift  weights,  for  it  possesses  inseparable  heating 
powers,  aud  heatiug  force  can  always  bo  made  to  do  work. 
Light,  therefore,  is  motion  of  some  kind,  or  it  could  not  impart 
motion  to  solids.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  luminous 
bodies  emitted  particles  with  euormous  velocity,  which  particles, 
impinging  on  the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  caused  the  sensation 
of  light.  This  view  was  held  by  Newton.  The  emission  theory, 
however,  has  been  proved  to  be  untenable,  and  now  no  doubt 
remains  that  light  is  the  wave  motion  of  au  almost  infinitely 
elastic  tluid,  which  fills  all  space  from  star  to  star,  and  is 
believed  to  bathe  the  atoms  of  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies.  This  fluid  is  known  as  the  “ interstellar  ether.” 

Waves  of  sunlight  are  of  different  lengths,  all  mixed  together. 
But  these  waves  may  be  separat-d  from  each  other,  and  spread 
out  upon  a white  screen,  with  the  shortest  wave  at  one  end  aud 
the  longest  at  the  other,  all  the  intermediate  gradations  being 
orderly  arranged  between  the  two  extremes.  From  this  power 
of  separating,  measuring,  and  examining  the  waves,  have  re- 
sulted all  the  modern  discoveries  in  spectrum  analysis,  phospho- 
rescence, and  fluorescence.  A simple  method  of  separating  the 
waves  is  to  take  a glass  prism  and  hold  it  horizontally  whoro 
the  sunlight  is  streaming  in  through  a window.  The  waves, 
passing  through  the  prism,  will  be  bent  out  of  their  course,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  thrown  upon  the  wall  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  The  rays  thus  thrown  will  be  coloured,  with  the  red 
at  one  end  and  tlio  blue  and  violet  at  the  other,  with  yellow  and 
green  in  between.  Colour,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  a phenome- 
non of  wave-length,  a short  wave  producing  the  sensation  of 
blue,  a longer  wave  producing  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  a still 
longer  giving  the  sensation  of  red.  Thero  are  a vast  number 
of  invisible  waves  coming  to  us  from  the  sun,  some  of  them  too 
short  and  others  too  long  to  produce  any  sensation  upon  the 
retina  or  nerves  of  the  human  eye.  In  fact,  the  invisible  waves 
of  the  sun  are  far  hotter  aud  do  about  nine  times  more  towards 
warming  the  earth  than  those  waves  which  excite  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision. 

On  examining  the  colours,  or  “ spectrum,”  thrown  upon  the 
wall  by  the  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blue  waves  aro  most 
bent  from  the  original  direction  of  the  sunbeam,  and  the  red 
rays  least  bent  from  that  direction.  In  other  words,  red  and 
bluo  rays  have  different  refrangibilities.  At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  refrangibilitv  of  any  particular  ray  could  not 
be  made  to  vary,  but  tho  discovery  of  fluorescence  has  shown 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  refrangibility  of  light  does 
vary.  To  show  this,  a good  supply  of  blue  and  violet  light  is 
necessary,  such  light  consisting  of  short  waves  ; aud  the  experi- 
ments are  very  beautiful. 

Choose  a room  where  the  sun  shines  in  through  the  window, 
and  then  block  out  all  the  light,  by  moans  of  a shutter  or  other- 
wise, taking  care  that  all  cracks  aro  stopped.  Then  cut  a hole 
about  six  inches  square  in  the  shutter,  aud  stop  tho  hole  with 
two  or  three  thickuesses  of  rich  deep  bluo  or  bluish-purple  glass. 
A broad  beam  of  deep  bluo  or  purple  light  from  tho  sun  will 
thus  stroam  down  into  tho  otherwise  dark  rooom.  Then  hold 
in  tho  deep-blue  light  a bottle  or  other  article  made  of  uranium 
glass. 

Ornamental  bottles  made  of  this  glass,  which  is  sometimes 
called canary  ” glass,  because  of  its  light  yellow  colour,  aro 
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commonly  on  sale  in  chemists’  shops.  They  are  plentifully 
made  to  hold  smelling-salts,  and  may  cost  from  sixpence  to 
three  shillings  each.  Tho  blue  light  should  bo  very  deep,  and 
not  very  brilliant.  When  the  uranium  glass  bottle  is  hold  in 
it,  the  bottle  will  appear  to  glow  with  great  beauty,  with  all 
the  b illiancy  of  a glow-worm,  or  as  if  white  hot.  Here,  then, 
the  short,  dark-blue  waves  have  fallen  upon  glass,  and  that 
glass  has  taken  them  up,  and  lengthened  them  out  iuto  yellow 
or  much  longer  waves. 

Instead  of  tho  uranium  glass  just  mentioned,  a solution  of 
freshly-dissolved  pure  sulphate  ot  quiniue  may  be  held  in  the 
blue  rays  to  show  fluorescent  phenomena,  but  tho  result  is  not 
quite  so  striking  as  with  uranium  glass.  White  rags  wetted 
and  dripping  with  the  solution  will  shine  like  the  moon  when 
held  in  the  blue  rays.  Any  rich  blue  glass  will  do  for  tho  win- 
dow, about  three  thiekuesses  of  the  common  cobalt  blue  glass 
of  tho  shops  being  usually  sullicient  when  sunlight  is  used. 
Violet  glass,  not  too  red,  gives  still  more  beautiful  effects,  the 
richest  of  the  whole  being  produced  by  manganese  glass.  In 
lecture  experiments  on  fluorescence,  tho  electric  lamps  are  used, 
with  discs  of  manganese  glass  in  front  of  the  condensing  lenses. 
A very  good  ghost  has  been  mado  by  clothing  a man  in  a dress 
covered  with  beads  of  uranium  glass,  with  a mask  on  his  face 
covored  with  sulphate  of  quinine.  Wlion  such  a man  is  illu- 
minated with  scarcely  visible  violet  rays  of  low  brilliancy,  he 
glows  out  like  tho  full  moon  in  a dark  room,  and  has  a hot 
appearance,  as  if  newly  arrivod  from  an  unpleasant  place,  tho 
road  to  which  is  paved  with  good  intentions— at  least,  so  we 
are  taught  by  those  who  profess  to  know  tho  locality. 

Fluorescent  bodies  lengthen  out  the  short  invisible  waves 
beyond  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  as  to  render  them 
visible  ; at  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stokes,  who 
has  written  one  hundred  quarto  pages  in  tho  “ Philosophical 
Transactions  ” of  the  Royal  Society  (1852),  in  order  to  demon- 
strate it;  but  since  then  tho  still  more  curious  phenomena  of 
phosphorescence  have  been  studied  by  very  able  writers,  both  at 
home  and  nbroad,  and  appov  in  many  casos  to  bo  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  fluorescence. 


Correspondence. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

Slit, — In  your  last  number,  a correspondent  suggests  that 
the  interest  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  tho  Photographic 
Society  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  tho  contributors  were  to 
state  details  of  the  processes,  lenses,  &c.,  employed  in  their 
production,  on  the  margins  of  the  pictures. 

In  tho  infancy  of  the  art  there  could  bo  no  objection  to  this 
method  of  giving  a lesson,  ns  well  as  showing  a picture,  but 
photography  has  now  thrown  off  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  its 
results  should  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a series  of  inte- 
resting experiments,  the  details  of  which  it  is  important  to 
state.  The  exhibition  should  no  more  be  understood  as  a 
display  of  specimens  of  the  capabilities  of  various  lenses,  as 
suggested  by  your  correspondent,  or  as  the  results  of  chemical 
processes,  than  should  the  pictures  of  tho  Royal  Academicians 
be  rogarded  as  examples  of  tho  pigmonts  made  by  the  various 
manufacturers  of  colours.  Fancy  Landseer  labelling  one  of 
his  pictures  thus  : — 

“ Picture  of  a boy  and  dog.  The  boy  drawn  from  a lay 
figure,  the  dog  from  a stuffed  specimen.  Painted  in  oil.  The 
canvas  prepared  according  to  my  new  formula  (see  Art  Journal, 
No.  ),  and  strained  on  deal  frame.  Charcoal  was  em- 

ployed to  make  the  sketch.  The  colours  prepared  by  Newman 
(formula  not  attainable).  Tho  depth  and  brilliancy,  and  the 
universal  application  of  tho  new  cyanine  are  shown  in  the 
boy’s  eyes,  in  his  coat,  and  in  the  sky.  The  hair  of  the  dog  was 
produced  with  Winsor’s  well-known  wide-angle  brushes.  No 
siccatif  or  other  medium  employed.  Painted  at  one  sitting  to 
secure  harmony.” 

It  strikes  me  that  a label  of  this  kind  would  knock  all  sense  of 
art,  poetry,  or  feeling  out  of  any  picture,  or,  at  least,  out  of  the 
beholder’s  appreciation  of  it.  Then  why  should  artists  who  em- 
ploy chemicals  and  lenses  instead  of  paint  and  brushes  to  pro- 
duce their  pictures  be  asked  to  undergo  the  disadvantage  of  dis- 
section or  analysis  when  exhibited  to  the  public?  I look  upon 
it  as  an  impertinence  to  ask  an  artist  to  explain  on  the  frame 
of  his  picture  the  mechanical  details  by  which  he  has  brought  it 


to  perfection,  instead  of  enjoying  the  thought  which  originated, 
the  art  which  composed,  and  the  skill  which  elaborated  the  result 
intended  for  tho  beholder's  gratification  and  pleasuro.  If  the 
amateur  wants  instruction,  let  him  turn  to  the  pages  of  tho 
Photographic  News,  where  he  will  find  published  all  that  is 
known,  excopt  the  puzzling  “ Secret  of  the  Gulls”;  or,  if  he 
cannot  find  what  ho  wants,  let  him  ask  for  the  information, 
and  ho  will  find  many  who  are  always  glad  to  be  of  use  to  their 
fellow  workers,  to  tell  him  what  he  wants  to  know. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  dividing  off  a certain  portion 
of  the  exhibition  (say  the  small  room),  for  the  display  of  pro- 
cesses and  the  results  of  lenses,  but  let  the  photographic  exhi- 
bition bo  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  just  as  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  is  an  exhibition  of  paintings. 

October  25th,  18G9.  Exhibitor. 

Dear  Sir, — Would  it  not  add  to  the  interest  of  the  photo- 
graphs, in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street,  if  it 
wero  stated  in  tho  catalogue,  by  means  of  an  initial  letter  or 
otherwise,  if  the  exhibitor  were  an  amateur?  For  instance: 
amateurs  might  employ  tho  letter  “ A,”  and  professionals  “ P.” 

Would  you  tell  me  if  cartes-de-visite  are  exhibited,  and,  if  so, 
how  should  they  bo  sent,  in  a large  frame,  or  singly,  or  in  an 
album? — Yours  truly,  Brephos. 

harrow , October  25th,  1869. 

[Cards  will  be  exhibited.  They  had  better  be  exhibited  in 
a large  framo. — Ed.] 


THE  SEA  GULLS. 

Sir,— “An  Amateur”  occupies  half  a column  of  the  last 
week’s  News  on  the  price  he  has  been  asked  for  copies  of  our 
Sea  Gulls.  The  picture  seems  fated  to  be  a mystery  in 
other  details  than  that  of  its  birth  ; but  as  “ An  Amateur  ” 
appears  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  its  price,  we  are  sure 
he  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  publication  price  mentioned  in 
the  Editor’s  note  to  his  lettor  was  strictly  correct,  and  that  tho 
copy  he  saw  in  the  upper  part  ot  the  town  was  not  exhibited 
tor  sale  at  all.  If  it  had  been  sold,  we  should  have  been  glad 
(for  private  reasons)  to  get  it  back  at  ten  times  the  price  paid 
tor  it.  Instead  of  being  frightened  by  the  price,  “An  Ama- 
teur” should  have  speculated  boldly.  We  have  taken  care  that 
the  opportunity  shall  not  occur  again. 

Wo  much  regret  that  ‘"An  Amateur”  passed  our  house  with- 
out calling.  We  take  it  as  a great  favour  if  any  photographer 
visiting  our  town  call  upon  us.  We  freely  show  them  all  that 
is  going  on — always  excepting  tho  fragments  of  the  gull  uega- 
tive,  the  secret  of  which,  supposing  there  to  be  a secret,  we 
kept  at  first  by  way  of  joke,  and  atterwards  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  to  what  extent  tho  imagination  of  photographers  would 
run  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  a simple  thing  done  by  us, 
without  thinking  it  was  anything  much  out  of  the  way  of 
ordinary  instantaneous  photography. 

We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  tho 
scaffolding  photographers  (especially  those  who  are  very 
scientific)  will  build  to  get  to  the  top  of  a molehill.  To  invent 
steam  engines,  that  they  may  be  able  to  draw  corks  with  them, 
appears  to  be  a mania  with  some  photographers  who,  as 
ordinary  individuals,  are  sensible  enough.  This  has  been  well 
exemplified  in  the  suggestions  mado  as  to  the  manner  of 
producing  the  Gull  picture.  And  we  have  got  many  “ wrinkles” 
from  the  suggestions  offered.  Especially  are  we  grateful  to 
that  correspondent  who  suggested  that  the  birds  were  dead, 
and  did  not  require  head-rests  ; and  to  that  other  one,  who,  im- 
proving on  the  idea,  proposed  that  the  number  of  gulls  required 
should  be  stuffed,  and  then  photographed.  We  have  no  idea  of 
the  price  of  stuffed  gulls,  and  imagine  fifty  of  them  would 
come  to  a good  round  figure,  and  make  the  experiment  costly  ; 
but  we  will  enquire,  and,  if  we  can  afford  it,  and  can  find  a 
space  large  enough  to  hang  them  in,  we  will  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion, and  report  upon  it.  There  is  a nursery  rhyme  that  ends 
with  the  question  and  answer — 

“ ‘ Where  are  you  going  to  up  so  high  ?’ 

‘ To  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky.’  ” 

We  should  have  to  request  the  proper  authorities  to  omit  the 
sweeping  on  the  day  wo  intended  to  hang  up  the  gulls,  that  wo 
might  make  use  of  the  lines  drooping  from  the  webs. 

We  beg  to  answer  Mr.  Gulliver  (and  thank  him  for  his 
friendly  letter)  that  we  always  use  a dog-whistle  when  we  photo- 
graph animals,  but  we  have  not  carried  out  that  music  on  the 
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gigantic  scale  ho  suggests,  although  wo  have  no  doubt  that  a 
railway  train  with  its  shrill  scream  would  be  most  effective  in 
attracting  tho  attention  of  the  birds. 

Many  of  tho  suggestions— even  including  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Johnson’s  famous  discovery  that  the  gulls  were  painted  and 
scratched  on  tho  negativo — may  have  somo  sort  of  reasonable- 
ness about  them  ; it  may  not,  perhaps,  bo  abandoning  all  liopo 
of  being  believed  to  state  that  the  negativo  was  taken  from 
tame  gulls  posed  over  a washing  basin  in  the  light  of  tho 
magnesium  lamp  ; but  there  are  some  extraordinary  people  who 
are  so  knowing  that  they  have  actually  gone  tho  length  of  de- 
finitely asserting  that  the  picture  is  a combination  photograph  ! 
We  do  not  mind  risking  our  secret  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  these 
clever  people  knew  anything  about  combination  printing,  or 
were  given  to  “ the  vice  of  thinking,”  they  would  be  puzzled  to 
know  how  it  was  done  ; and  if  they  wore  adepts  in  the  business, 
they  would  say  it  could  not  bo  done  at  all. 

Allow  us,  in  saying  our  last  words  on  this  subject,  to  apolo- 
gize here  to  those  men  of  science — optical,  naturalistic,  spiritual- 
istic, and  artistic,  as  well  as  those  photographers  “ who  want  to 
know,  you  know  ” — who  liavo  written  to  us,  for  not  answering 
their  letters.  Wo  did  reply  for  somo  weeks,  but  found  tho  labour 
so  heavy  that  wo  had  to  make  a rule  not  to  answer  any  more 
letters  on  tho  subject ; but  as  many  enquiries  were  merely  as 
to  tho  kind  of  gulls  in  tho  picture,  we  may  shortly  say  that  the 
majority  of  them  aro  kittiwakes,  known  on  somo  parts  of  tho 
coast  as  pidgeon  gulls  ; and  we  may  reply  to  others  by  stating 
that  the  picture  will  be  exhibited  at  the  November  exhibition 
of  tho  Photographic  Society.  Robinson  & Chekrill. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  October  23rd,  1809. 


Sir, — I liavo  not  seen  Robinson’s  “ Sea-Gulls,”  but  the  plan 
of  producing  the  picture  seems  to  me  so  simple  that  my  only 
wonder  is  that  none  of  your  correspondents  have  hit  it. 

Place  stuffed  “gulls  ” in  position  against  a black  background  ; 
photograph  them,  varnish  the  negative,  and  use  it  to  take  the 
landscape  on.  Tho  varnish  does  no  harm,  and  the  gulls  can  bo 
placed  in  any  position.— I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  M. 

Edinburgh,  21  si  October,  18G9. 

[The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  is  very  ingenious,  but 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  photographing  sea,  sky,  or  landscape 
over  the  images  of  the  gulls  already  on  tho  plate?  Thoso  on 
that  part  where  the  sea  comes  may  appear  to  have  waves 
flowing  over  them,  and  those  iu  the  sky  might  be  covered  with 
clouds;  nevertheless,  there  is  probably  something  to  be  done 
with  the  suggestion  by  skilful  management. — Ed.] 


Sir, — I have  not  seen  the  famous  photograph  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  therefore  cannot  judge  how  it  has  been 
done.  I think  that  under  favourable  circumstances  sea-gulls 
might  be  photographed  on  a small  plate,  and  afterwards  o i- 
larged  ; but  I think  it  is  possiblo  to  produce  the  effect  quite 
satisfactorily  inside.  Before  I saw  the  two  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  tho  News  of  tho  15th,  I entertained  the 
idea  that  stuffed  birds  might  do,  but  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  destroy  and  stuff  so  many  of  those  beautiful  sea  birds  as 
suggested  by  your  correspondent,  I think  that  ouo  would 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  fifty.  Let  us  see  how. 

liavo  one,  or  say  two  gulls,  well  stuffed  and  suspended  by  a 
white  tlnoad  against  a white  background  ; then  take  a postage 
stamp  camera,  and  proceed  to  photograph  with  only  one  lens  at  a 
time,  altering  slightly  tho  pose,  and  retiring  with  the  camera, 
introducing  both  gulls  occasionally,  when  you  shall  have  a 
whole  flock  of  them,  from  a pin  point  to  any  size  on  one  plato. 
Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  expose  all  tho  lenses,  so  as  to 
arrange  the  gulls  in  rows  like  postage  stamps,  but  by  judici- 
ously exposing  ono  hero  and  there,  a very  artistic  flock  can 
be  got. 

Now  we  come  to  the  printing  operation,  which  seems  to  pre- 
sent tho  greatest  obstacle. 

First  of  all  have  every  part  of  the  gull  negativo  blocked  out 
except  the  gulls  themselves.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  have  to 
print  a picture  with  a group  of  children  in  the  foreground,  and 
sea,  sky,  and  gulls  in  tho  background.  First  of  all  print  in  the 
foreground  and  figures,  then  the  gulls  ; now  take  the  print 
and  paint  on  an  opaque  colour  over  all  the  whites  aud  half- 
tones in  tho  gulls;  tho  dark  parts  need  not  bo  touched.  Tho 
next  operation  is  to  print  the  sea,  and  afterwards  the  sky.  On 
washing  tho  proof  the  paint  comes  off,  and  leaves  the  whites 


which  it  protected  pure  and  brilliant.  Tho  gulls,  which  are  to 
stand  out  black  against  tho  sky,  need  not  bo  painted,  as  they 
aro  not  spoiled  when  printing  in  tho  soa  or  sky.  I may  hero 
remark  that  1 have  found  it  vory  difficult  to  join  accurately  the 
part  of  a picture  where  a white  edge,  such  as  a profile,  comes 
against  a dark  sky  ; this  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cutting 
out  a mask  to  fit  exactly.  This  is  entirely  avoided  by  painting 
out  tho  protilo  before  printing  in  the  sky. 

Another  way,  and  the  best  way,  and  I have  done.  Let  tho 
gulls  be  carefully  and  softly  painted  with  indian  ink  on  white 
paper,  then  photographed  to  any  size,  and  print  as  described 
above. 

Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Robinson  produced 
his  gulls  in  this  way,  but  I fancy  this  is  a much  more  sure  way 
than  hunting  sea-gulls  with  extensivo  apparatus  for  a portrait. 
— Yours,  &e.,  Dejai. 

IFicfc,  23 rd  October. 

PS. —I  hope  to  bo  able  soon  to  send  you  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  combination  prints.  D. 


TIIE  ALKALINE  DRY  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Sutton  asks  why  thoso  who  question  tho  novelty 
of  his  “ new  process  ” cite  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  process  as  an 
example  of  priority,  and  why  they  do  not  cite  his  own  book  on 
the  gum  and  other  processes,  published  five  years  ago.  A 
reasonable  question  deserves  a civil  and  straightforward 
answer.  The  reason  is  simply  this ; that  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
process  was  published  seven  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Sutton  had 
the  acquaintance  of  a year  or  two  with  it  before  he  published 
tho  said  pamphlet. 

I think  that  it  may  fairly  bo  conceded  that  the  combination 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton  had  not  been  published  before.  He 
claims  tho  combination  of  bromide  of  silver  in  an  alkaline  con- 
dition at  tho  time  of  exposure,  and  alkaline  development.  I 
believe  that  it  is  quite  true  that  a process  with  thoso  three 
conditions  in  combination  has  not  been  published  before,  and 
if  that  now  published  provo  a success,  no  one  will  grudgo  Mr. 
Sutton  the  credit  of  it. 

Mr.  Sutton  seems  surprised  that  any  ono  should  havo  dis- 
puted his  claims,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  “ attacked  ” him  in  re- 
lation to  his  process.  Will  you  permit  me  to  give  him  one  or 
two  reasons?  The  reason  why  I,  for  one,  did  not  receive  with- 
out question  the  recent  process  as  a “ new  process  ” was,  that 
it  resembled  60  closely  Mr.  Bartholomew's  alkaline  gelatine 
process,  which  Mr.  Sutton  had  before  denounced,  and  now 
ignored.  Had  Mr.  Sutton  acknowledged  tho  prior  existence  ot 
Bartholomew's  process  and  its  similarity  to  that  now  proposed, 
but  pointod  out  that  it  just  lacked  a certain  element  of  value 
which  ho  had  supplied,  ho  would  havo  cut  tho  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  objectors.  Nothing  provokes  criticism  so 
soon  as  that  o’erweeuing  egotism  which  claims  everything 
and  concedes  nothing. 

As  a rule,  there  is  a strong  love  in  tho  public  mind  of  fair 
play,  and  when  any  man  shows  a disregard  of  it,  ho  does  not 
establish  thereby  a claim  to  geutle  consideration.  In  speakiug 
of  the  claims  of  others,  Mr.  Sutton  treats  important  discoveries  as 
mere  modifications;  in  speaking  of  his  own  modifications,  he 
treats  them  as  important  discoveries.  He  says  well  that  against 
stupidity  even  the  immortal  gods  contend  in  vain.  No  ono 
can  justly  charge  him  with  stupidity,  but  there  is  a panoply 
even  moro  impenetrable  than  stupidity:  I mean  that  of  egotism. 
Stupidity  is  pachydermatous,  and  cannot  bo  made  to  feel : 
egotism  is  hydra-headed,  and  absolutely  increases  and  multi- 
plies in  proportion  to  tho  effort  made  to  destroy  it. — Yours, 

A Very  Old  Photographer. 


PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  permanent  sensitized  papor,  you  lead 
your  readers  to  suppose  that  thero  is  no  free  nitrate  present  in 
my  paper.  Now,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is  the  usual  quantity 
of  free  nitrate  present  in  evory  sheet,  corresponding  with  tho 
strength  of  sensitizing  solution.  If  such  was  not  tho  case,  tho 
paper  could  be  prepared  at  a vory  small  increase  in  tho  cost  of 
unprepared  albuminized  paper.  In  my  paper  thero  will  bo  as 
much  silver  to  recover  from  the  washings  aud  fixing  solutions 
as  from  a freshly  prepared  paper  sensitized  on  a fifty-grain 
silver  bath. 

I herewith  send  you  a fresh  sample  of  paper,  differently 
prepared,  which,  I believe,  will  keep  sufficiently  long  for  all 
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practicable  purposes,  “ may  be  for  months,  and  may  bo  for 
over  at  any  rate,  it  will  give  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega- 
tives. My  negatives  are  considered  below  the  average  for 
density,  and  I Lave  not  found  any  loss  or  want  of  depth  in 
colour  by  using  the  permanent  papor  for  printing.  Perhaps,  in 
the  sample  you  got,  the  fault  was  moro  in  tho  paper  than  iu  the 
sousitizing.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  so,  as  I have  been 
trying  various  kinds  ot  paper,  and  in  the  samples  given  away 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  there  were  four  different  kinds 
of  paper,  and  each  slightly  differently  prepared. 

By  inserting  this  lettor  you  will  account  (to  the  parties  who 
havo  tried  the  paper)  for  the  variety  of  results  they  may  havo 
had. — I remain,  yours  truly,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

London.  October  22 ml,  1866. 

[No  fresh  samplo  of  paper  had  arrived  at  tho  timo  of  our 
going  to  press. — Ed.] 


CHAS.  DURAND’S  SENSITIVE  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — Whilst  giving  you  credit  for  strict  justice  and 
impartiality,  yet  I think  you  havo  unwittingly  done  mo  an  in- 
jury in  last  weok’s  paper  by  calling  attention  to  a paper  of  mino 
ns  wanting  in  vigour  when  that  paper  has  been  withdrawn 
from  tho  market  two  months  since,  and  a new  paper  introduced 
not  wanting  in  vigour.  You  partially  rectified  tho  error  by 
a footnote,  which,  however,  would  scarcely  be  noticed  by  readers 
generally.  I enclose  a letter  from  a customer  of  mino  to  show 
you  the  feeling  upon  tho  subject  amongst  those  who  are  using 
my  paper.  1 enclose  a piece  of  paper,  and  I feel  sure  you  will 
put  me  right  with  the  public. — Yours  truly,  \V.  Callaway. 

[Our  correspondent  will  see,  on  reflection,  that  we  havo  done 
him  no  injustice.  The  especial  claim  of  his  paper  is  its  keeping 
qualities.  Tho  on’y  modo  in  which  wo  could  tost  its  claim  was 
by  trying  it  after  keeping  it.  This  wo  did,  and  reported 
favourably  upon  it,  adding,  however,  that  it  gavo  a somewhat 
loss  vigorous  impression  from  a soft  negative  than  freshly  pre- 
pared paper.  Since  tho  samplo  which  wo  tried  was  prepared, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Durand  has  withdrawn  it  from  tho  market 
to  make  way  for  a paper  which,  whilst  possessing  keeping 
properties,  gives  also  more  vigour  and  tones  moro  easily  ; 
but,  ns  we  had  no  intimation  of  such  withdrawal,  our 
report— or  rather  our  incidental  allusion— was  based  on  our  ex- 
perience with  the  sample  then  last  furnished  to  us.  A samplo 
received  since  gives,  so  far  as  wo  havo  yet  had  timo  to  try  it, 
amplo  vigour,  and  tones  readily  to  a rich  colour. — Ed  ] 


ABSORBING  THE  SMOKE  OF  THE  MAGNESIUM 
LIGHT. 

Sir,— Allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  inform  your 
readers  that  tho  perfect  consumption  or  absorption  of  all  smoke 
or  fumes  generated  by  tho  combustion  of  magnesium  or  other 
metals  and  minerals  was  accomplished  by  myself  in  the  presence 
of  two  gentlemen  most  interested  in  the  general  application  of 
magnesium  as  a light ; but  owing  to  the  very  expensive 
character  of  a seven  or  fourteen-years'  patent,  and  the  perfect 
worthlessness  of  it  when  obtained,  I decided  to  lock  it  up  in  a 
box  with  several  other  more  or  less  useful  inventions,  until  such 
time  as  a sufficient  demand  would  guarantee  tho  excessive 
outlay. — Yours  truly,  A.  G.  Grant. 

Dublin , October  1 ’Jth,  1869. 


UrocffMucjs  uf  Varieties. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  opened  its  winter  session  on  Wednesday,  October 
20th,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thos.  Rengle,  of  tho  firm  of 
Ross  and  Rengle. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  passed, 

Mr.  JonN  Nicol,  chemist,  read  a papor  on  tho  “Uses  and  Re- 
actions of  Nitrate  of  Ammonia  in  the  Printing  Bath.” 

After  reading  the  paper,  the  subject  was  discussed  by  those 
present  with  considerable  keenness. 

Tho  Chairman  having  reviewed  and  wound  up  tho  discus- 
sion, a large  number  of  photographs  wero  exhibited,  being 
the  result  of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Society,  which  havo 
been  hold  this  year  in  various  districts  round  Edinburgh  instead 
of  in  the  usual  place  of  meeting. 

A very  harmonious  meeting  was  brought  to  a close  by  a vote 
of  thanks  to  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  tho 
evening. 


Salk  in  the  j&tutoa. 

Monster  Photographs. — We  have  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Restall,  of  Birmingham,  an  example  of  a class  of  work 
upon  which  ho  is  now  engaged,  which  is  in  some  respects  sui 
generis.  Tho  size  of  the  plates  upon  which  the  negatives  are 
produced  is  thirty-seven  inches  by  twenty-four  inches,  un- 
questionably tho  largest  plate  we  have  ever  seen  used  for  collo- 
dion negatives.  The  print  before  us — a magnifieert  reproduc- 
tion of  a group  in  sculpture — is  not  quite  thirty-six  inches  long 
by  fifteen  inches  deep.  The  subject — which  is  executed  in  alto 
relievo — is  the  “ Last  Supper,”  apparently  after  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci,  although  not  a precise  copy  of  the  painting.  The  sculp- 
ture was  exhibited  at  tho  last  Paris  Exhibition  by  an  artist 
whoso  name  escapes  our  memory;  it  is  of  colossal  size,  in  white 
marble.  Having  been  purchased  by  a firm  in  Birmingham, 
tho  reproduction  by  photography  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Restall, 
tho  work  having  to  be  exocuted  in  the  yard  of  the  factory  of  tho 
present  owners,  with,  of  course,  all  the  inconvenience  of  an 
improvised  dark  room.  It  is,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties and  the  enormous  sizo  of  the  plate,  as  perfect  a piece  of 
photography  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  size,  from  a card  por- 
trait upwards.  Tho  lighting  is  admirably  managed,  and  pro- 
duces net  only  fine  modelling,  but  good  chiaroscuro.  There  is 
neither  stain,  spot,  or  blemish  of  any  kind,  but  all  is  delicately 
and  perfectly  rendered.  A fine  feeling  for  the  quality  of  tho 
sculpture  has  evidently  governed  tho  work  ; alittlo  over-inten- 
sification would  have  produced  chalky  lights,  destroying  at 
once  harmony  and  repose,  as  well  as  modelling;  but  hero  all  is 
in  perfect  keeping,  a noblo  rendering  of  a noblo  work  of  art. 
We  havo  not  space  for  iurther  remark  here,  but  shall  refer 
again  to  the  means  employed  in  this  work. 

Messrs.  Holroyd’s  Studio. — Tho  Harrogate  Advertiser 
devotes  nearly  a couple  of  columns  to  a glowing  description  of 
the  photographic  studio  of  Messrs.  Ilolroyd,  known  as  Esplan- 
ade House.  Ot  tho  excellence  of  their  work  we  havo  before 
had  occasion  to  speak,  and  from  tho  description  here  given  the 
establishment  is  evidently  a very  extensive,  convenient,  and 
complete  one.  Wo  shall  endeavour  shortly  to  make  spaco  for 
some  extracts  from  the  description,  which  may  interest  our 
readers. 

Photograph  in  the  Eye  of  a Fish. — A correspondent 
writes  to  a contemporary  : — “ The  mistress  of  a house  was 
cleaning  a large  cod  fish,  when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  dis- 
covered an  exact  representation  of  a fisherman  in  the  eye  of 
the  fish.  It  was  a very  distinct  miniature  likeness  of  a fisher- 
man, with  his  sou’-wester  on,  and  fully  equipped,  in  the  act  of 
hauling  the  fish  into  tho  boat.” 

A Novel  Announcement. — In  the  window  of  a photo- 
graphic gallery  in  Railway  Street,  Beverley,  is  tho  following 
announcement,  name  and  address  omitted  : — “ Wanted, 

Mr. , groom  of , to  call  and  pay  for  his  portrait. 

N.B. — This  notice  will  remain  hero  till  tho  portraits  are 
paid  for.”  Attached  to  the  notice  is  a carte-de-visite  of  the 
unlucky  debtor. — Beverley  Guaidian. 

Photographs  of  “Loafers.” — The  photographers  of  Mil- 
waukee havo  cleared  the  streets  of  that  city  of  loafers  by 
photographiug  the  groups  and  exhibiting  them  iu  the  windows 
as  “ City  Loafers.” 

Two  Studios  in  One  “ Back-yard.” — A somewhat  curious 
caso  was  recently  tried  in  Knaresborough  County  Court,  in 
which  two  photographers  are  brought  into  unfairly  close  prox- 
imity and  competition  with  scarcely  as  much  lovo  as  the  two 
kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne.  A local  paper  states  that 
Mr.  E.  Aldis,  photographic  artist,  Harrogate,  brought  two 
actions  against  his  landlord,  Mr.  J.  Walkington,  also  of  Harro- 
gate. Mr.  Capes  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
barrister  (instructed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Bateson,  solicitor),  ap- 
peared for  defendant.  The  first  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £50,  damages  and  costs,  sustained  by  reason  of 
defendant,  on  the  9th  of  August,  having  unlawfully  entered  the 
premises  of  the  plaintiff,  and  distrained  illegally  upon  his 
furniture,  &c.  In  the  second  case  plaintiff  claimed  £50  by 
reason  of  Walkington  having  unlawfully  built  a photographic 
gallery  for  another  photographer  in  plaintiff’s  back  yard,  and 
by  so  doing  preventing  him  from  carryiug  on  business,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  light,  besides  subjecting  him  to  serious  incon- 
venience and  annoyance.  The  defence  in  the  first  action  was 
that  the  distraint  was  legally  made,  as  tho  agreement  was, 
when  plaintiff^  took  the  house,  that  the  rent  should  be  paid 
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quarterly,  in  advance,  and  that  ns  t lie  plaintiff  had  been  in  (lie 
house  more  than  three  months,  he  had  a right  to  distrain,  even 
if  the  agreement  was  not  to  be  paid  in  advance.  However, 
plaintiff, liis  daughter,  and  other  witnesses  proved  that  plaintiff 
refused  to  take  the  house  on  those  conditions,  and  that  defend- 
ant said  they  should  have  it  their  own  way;  and  that  the 
arrangement  was  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  and  not  in  advance. — 
His  Honour  found  for  plaintiff;  damages  £10  10s  and  costs. 
In  the  second  case,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  he  said  that 
defendant  had  failed  to  show  any  right  to  such  an  erection 
upon  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  and  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff 
for  £20  and  c<  sts,  making  a total  of  £30  10s.  and  ail  costs. 

Curious  Use  of  a Photographic  Studio.— The  Golos  of 
St.  Petersburg  states  that  the  principal  meeting  place  of  the 
Skoptzi  (sect  of  the  mutilated)  has  just  been  discovered  at 
Moscow  in  the  house  of  four  brothers  named  Koudrin.  These 
men  had  a photographic  studio  near  the  theatre,  where  the  idols 
adored  by  the  Skoptzi  were  manufactured.  M.  Tikhomiroff, 
the  Crown  prosecutor,  has  discovered  some  ot  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  manufacture,  who  have  confessed  that  the 
Skoptzi  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  the  house  at  night, 
and  that  there  is  a convent  attached  to  the  building.  An 
inquiry  has  since  taken  place,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
brothers  Koudrin  have  been  in  the  habit  of  kidnapping  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  then  forcing  them 
to  become  members  of  the  sect.  The  district  of  Serpoukhov,  in 
which  the  house  is  situated,  is  said  to  be  full  of  Skoptaf.  and 
forty-eight  women  belonging  to  the  sect  have  been  arrested. 

Photography  and  Book  Illustration.— Amongst  the 
forthcoming  books  in  which  photography  is  used  for  illustra- 
tion, Messrs.  Provost  and  Co.  announce  for  publication,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  the  following:— “Venice  and  the  Poets,” 
containing  selections  from  Byron.  Browning,  Clough,  Rogers, 
Shelley,  &c.  Tho  work  will  be  edited  by  Stephen  Thompson, 
and  illustrated  with  ten  photographs  taken  expressly  for  the 
work  by  that  gentleman.  “A  History  of  Gibraltar  and  its 
Sieges,”  with  photographic  illustrations  by  J.  II.  Mann.  “ Our 
English  Lakes,  Mountains,  and  Waterfalls,”  as  seen  by  William 
Wordsworth,  fourth  edition,  with  photographic  illustra- 
tions by  Thomas  Ogle.  Two  volumes  intended  as  tho  com- 
mencement of  a series  of  “Public  School  Histories,”  viz. : — 
Harrow,  by  R.  Pitcairn,  with  eight  photographs  by  Russell 
Sedgfield ; and  Uppingham,  by  the  same  author,  with  ten 
photographs  by  Charles  Drake. 


to  Corresponimits. 

Novus. — The  thin  plates  of  glass  with  which  we  tried  our  experi- 
ments with  Carl  Mcinerth’s  method  of  producing  photo-mezzotints 
can,  we  should  think,  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  photographic 
glass.  We  simply  selected,  from  the  stock  of  some  hundreds  of 
plates  which  had  been  accumulating  during  many  years  in  our 
possession,  the  thinnest  pieces  we  could  find.  Possibly  our  corre- 
spondent will  do  well  to  ask  some  dealer  to  select  him  a few  plates. 
There  is  a glass  of  French  manufacture  sometimes  in  the  market 
which  would  probably  answer  well.  It  is  of  a bluish  green  tint, 
and  generally  in  thin  plates. 

Mrs. — The  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  lenses  of  a stereo- 
scopic camera  should  be  the  same  distance  as  the  human  eyes  are 
apart,  which  averages  about  two  and  three-quarter  inches.  As  it 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  greater  than  less  distance,  we  should 
recommend  the  lenses  to  be  placed  three  inches  apart.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  measure  from  the  centre,  as  the  distance  between  any 
two  similar  points  must  lead  to  the  same  result.  The  simplest 
plan  is  to  measure  from  one  edge  (say  the  right-hand  edge)  of 
each  lens,  and  the  result  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  measuring 
from  centre  to  centre.  2.  Rapidity  of  action  in  a lens  depends 
upon  several  causes,  of  which  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  is 
only  one,  and  not  the  most  important.  The  chief  element  upon 
which  rapidity  depends  is  the  angular  aperture.  The  larger  the 
aperture  and  shorter  the  focus  the  more  rapid  the  action;  hence  if 
one  lens  of  eight  inches  focus  require  a stop  of  (say)  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  order  to  secure  good  definition,  and  another  lens  of  eight 
inches  focus  will  yield  equally  good  definition  with  a stop  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  latter  will  work  four  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  former,  other  things  being  equal.  We  have  not  made  a 
comparative  test  of  the  two  lenses  you  name,  but  believe  the  triple 
is  the  most  rapid,  because  it  may  be  used  with  wider  aperture. 

J.  R.  (Northampton). — The  exhibition  will  be  open  for  a week,  com- 
mencing on  the  evening  of  the  ninth,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  dusk.  The  best  time  for  seeing  the  pictures  with  a 
good  light  and  without  interruption  will  be  in  the  forenoon. 


W.  T.  K. — The  time  which  albuminized  paper  maybe  kept  after 
sensitizing  depends  much  on  circumstances.  Some  samples  of 
paper,  excited  on  a strong  bath,  will,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
begin  to  change  on  the  same  day  they  are  excited,  whilst  some 
will  keep  a few  days.  In  cold  weather,  paper  kept  in  a dry  placo 
will  sometimes  keep  a week,  but  rarely  more,  unless  some  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  bath  to  aid  in  preserving  the  paper.  Tho 
toned  and  fixed  print  is  a good  colour : but  the  other  still  retains  a 
little  dingy  yellowness  after  fixing.  For  open-air  pictures  the  ex- 
amples you  send  are  of  more  than  average  merit. 

R.  J.  McDowell. — If  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  be  large  and 
the  amount  of  toning  bath  small,  it  is  probable  that  the  silver 
solution  may  be  made  fit  to  use  again,  as  the  chief  thing  which 
would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  would  be  the  precipi- 
tation of  a portion  of  the  silver  as  a chloride,  and  tho  precipitation 
of  the  gold  as  an  oxide.  If  the  solution  be  sunned  and  filtered,  it 
will  probably  work  all  right.  If  there  were  a largo  quantity  of 
toning  solution  it  will  be  well  to  add  the  whole  to  the  chloride 
residues,  and  simply  recover  the  silver  and  gold.  2.  The  News  is 
always  published  on  Friday  morning,  and  should  reach  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  on  Saturday.  The  delay  is  with  your  newsvendor, 
we  presume,  but  we  know  of  no  good  reason  for  tho  delay.  AVe 
will  endeavour  to  make  enquiry.  Through  whom  do  you  receive 
your  copy  ? 

Young  Amateur. — A No.  1 card  lens  will  answer  admirably  for 
producing  half-plate  transparencies  from  card  negatives  ; a No.  2 
would  be  less  convenient  on  account  of  its  longer  focus.  2.  Either 
3 or  4 will  give  you  good  results  ; 3 the  most  brilliancy  and  deli- 
cacy, 4 the  least  trouble  in  management. 

J.  F.  T. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  negatives  of  Grecian  and  Syrian  scenery.  Your  best  mode  of 
obtaining  an  estimate  of  their  value  is  to  send  prints  to  such  a 
house  as  Marion’s.  You  will  then  probably  get  information  as  to 
the  possibility  of  selling  the  negatives  or  tho  prints  therefrom. 

John  Terras. — The  “Photographic  Teacher”  is  out  of  print. 
Possibly  a new  edition  of  it  may  one  day  be  produced.  2.  We 
have  not  tried  the  papyroxyle  in  connection  with  that  formula, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  would  answer  well.  3.  The  additional 
side-light  you  propose  will  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage. 

Fii.ie.  — There  are  many  forms  of  toning  bath  which  will  keep. 
The  acetate  bath,  made  by  adding  thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda 
to  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  and  live  ounces  of  water  will 
keep.  The  chloride  of  lime  bath,  one  grain  of  chloride  of  lime, 
one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  five  ounces  of  water,  will  keep. 
Mr.  Bovey’s  bath,  described  in  our  last  volume,  and  in  our  last 
Year-Book,  will  keep.  The  two  first  mentioned  require  keeping 
a day  or  two  before  use.  The  acetate  bath  gives  with  facility  warm 
tones,  and  the  lime  bath  is  best  suited  for  black  tones.  The 
“ muriate  of  ammonia”  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ilallenbeck  is  not  for 
addition  to  the  toning  bath.  It,  as  well  as  the  other  salts  men- 
tioned, is  referred  to  as  giving  a specific  colour  when  used  for 
salting  the  paper  before  sensitizing. 

W.  A.  It. — The  photographic  exhibition  opens  on  the  9th  proximo. 
It  will  not  be  open  in  the  evenings,  except  on  tho  opening  night. 
Coloured  work  will  be  admitted. 

Zero. — As  you  will  learn  from  an  article  on  another  page,  you  will 
be  able  to  gain  admittance  to  the  exhibition  without  special  intro- 
duction. It  will  be  free  to  the  public  after  the  opening  night. 

B.  and  W. — We  believe  that  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  patent 
the  Alberttype  process  in  this  country. 

J.  M.  G.  (Monaghan). — The  rapid  rectilinear  with  full  aperture  of 
the  size  you  name  will  include  on  a ten  by  eight  plate  an  angle  of 
from  40°  to  50°.  To  include  a larger  angle  you  should  use  for 
same  size  plate  a lens  of  the  same  make,  but  shorter  focus ; in  that 
case  you  may  by  stopping  down  cover  from  60°  to  80°.  This  lens 
is,  under  similar  circumstances,  twice  as  rapid  as  the  triple.  Wo 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  angle  of  the  other  lens  named. 
Its  rapidity  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  triple. 

R.  Styles. — The  yellow  spot  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  caused  by  im- 
perfect fixation.  From  some  cause,  probably  tho  formation  of  an 
air-bubble,  the  hypo  has  not  acted  perfectly  on  the  spot,  and  a 
patch  of  insoluble  hyposulphite  of  silver  has  been  formed,  which 
has  issued  in  the  yellow  spot. 

C.  X. — The  specific  gravity  of  a silver  solution  containing  nitrate  of 
soda,  &c.,  is  no  guide,  of  course,  to  its  strength.  The  method 
recently  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  Liverpool  Society,  and 
published  in  our  columns,  is  simple  and  useful.  Mr.  Bovey  de- 
scribed his  method  in  our  last  volume,  page  221,  and  also  in  our 
Year-Book  for  18(18. 

W.  L.  Noverre. — Thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving 

; the  further  results  of  your  experience.  Lac  varnish  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  best  you  can  use.  Our  chief  reason  for  censuring  tho 
manufacture  of  varnish  by  nmatcurs  is  that  few  of  them  aro 
sufficiently  familiar  with  gum-resins  to  select  carefully  either  these 
or  the  solvents,  and  a good  negative  is  too  valuable  a thing  to 
risk  injury  by  the  use  of  doubtful  varnish.  Your  remarks  on  the 
subject  we  can  quite  endorse. 

Received:  “ L' Autofotografo,”  by  Alfonso  Veraoni. 

| Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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TAPERS  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  mode  of  conducting  photographic  societies  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  photographic  journals,  and 
many  persons,  competent  and  incompetent,  have  undertaken 
to  decide  the  conditions  which  should  obtain.  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  the  discussion  here,  but  we  have  one 
hint  to  offer — or,  rather,  to  repeat  and  euforce — in  regard  to 
photographic  meetings,  which  may,  we  think,  be  useful. 

One  of  the  primary  and  recognized  anxieties  in  regard  to 
meetings  is  the  continually  recurring  difficulty  of  obtaining 
papers.  It  has  been  deemed  by  those  who  conduct  our 
societies  that  the  usual  plan  followed  in  the  meetings  of 
most  scientific  bodies  should  be  of  necessity  followed  : that 
a paper  on  a specilic  subject  should  be  lead  aud  discussed, 
and,  if  possible,  that  some  discovery  or  important  novelty 
should  be  provider!  for  consideration  at  each  meeting.  A 
meeting  without  a paper  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
thing  to  be  seriously  deprecated,  as  itnplyiug  declension  iu 
the  society ; aud  this  idea  has  been  enforced  inconsiderately, 
or  foolishly,  as  we  think,  by  some  who  write  on  the 
conduct  of  photographic  societies.  Where  a good  paper  on 
an  important  subject  can  be  secured,  it  will  no  doubt  con- 
duce much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  and  the  advantage 
of  the  society  ; anil  in  regard  to  some  sciences  embracing 
wido  fields  of  enquiry  which  present  constantly  varied  sub- 
jects for  progressive  research,  in  which  many  investigators 
are  employed,  it  may  not  bo  difficult  to  provide  a constant 
and  varied  supply  of  papers.  In  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy, when  the  progress  of  discovery  was  rapid,  fresh  sub- 
jects for  consideration  and  discussion  continually  pressed 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  photographers,  lint  in 
many  respects  the  conditions  have  become  changed.  Dis- 
coveries, it  is  true,  are  still  occasionally  made,  and  novelties 
of  greater  or  less  interest  come  under  the  attention  of  ex- 
eiimentalists  or  practical  men.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
er,  however,  that  the  chief  subjects  of  interest  for  discussion 
at  societies  which  now  arise  are  of  a practical  character,  and  can 
frequently  be  better  and  more  easily  stated  in  a few  words 
viva  voce  than  iu  a formal  paper.  The  object  of  many  mem- 
bers in  attending  meetings  is  more  frequently  to  gain  infor- 
mation than  to  impart  it,  and  the  brief  practical  statement 
of  a previously  unobserved  fact,  or  new  difficulty,  or  old 
difficulty  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved,  may 
elicit  an  instructive  and  interesting  discussion  which  a 
formal  paper  might  fail  to  evoke.  We  have  before  stated 
our  conviction  to  this  effect,  but  we  have  been  forcibly  re- 
minded of  it  by  reading  an  article  on  the  conduct  of  scientific 
meetings  in  our  excellent  contemporary,  Scientific  Opinion, 
in  which  occur  some  remarks  much  to  the  purpose.  Speaking 
especially  of  provincial  societies,  our  contemporary  says  : — 

“ It  is,  we  humbly  think,  a terrible  blunder  to  imagine 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  papers  read  in  order  to  get  mem- 


bers to  meet  together.  Let  members  just  reflect  on  what 
such  papers  are  and  must  be.  An  energetic  but  mistaken 
secretary  says  to  some  member : ‘ You  must  let  us  have  a 
paper  for  next  evening.’  The  member  thinks  it  over.  He 
compiles  such  a contribution  as  boys  are  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare in  those  dreadful  essays  which  the  old  school  of  peda- 
gogues insisted  on,  and  a number  of  weary  members  aro 
compelled  to  listen  to  old  facts  mutilated  by  provincial 
eloquence.  What  possible  good  can  this  effect  ? It  teaches 
men  to  be  plagiarists,  and  retards  that  true  love  of  original 
research  on  which  the  ‘ all  ’ of  science  depends.” 

Most  of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  securing  papers 
for  societies  has  rested  will  recognize  much  truth  in  these 
remarks.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow  than 
the  purpose  of  photographic  societies  has  been  achieved, 
and  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  their  existence.  In  an 
art-science  like  photography  there  are  continually  new  points 
of  interest  arising,  much  of  theory  and  practico  remains  to 
be  determined,  and  a community  of  interest  amongst  those 
devoted  to  its  study,  whether  professionally  or  as  amateurs, 
will  long  continue  to  furnish  sufficient  motive  for  meeting 
together  to  interchange  the  results  of  experience.  But  wo 
can  see  no  reason  why  all  concerned  should  not  agree  to 
meet  for  conversational  discussion  without  regarding  tho 
meeting  as  a failure,  and  indulging  in  gloomy  vaticinations 
as  to  the  decadence  of  the  society  in  which  it  occurs.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  meetings,  under  such  circumstances, 
becoming  disorganized,  or  the  discussions  desultory  to  dis- 
orderliness.  The  “ Question-Box  ” will  generally  provide  a 
subject  in  cases  where  a matter  of  current  interest  is  not  in- 
troduced by  some  member  ; or,  in  the  absence  of  spontaneous 
introduction  of  questions,  a pre-arranged  list  of  subjects  for 
discussion  may  be  brought  forward,  and  in  this  way  many 
valuable  hints  arising  out  of  the  experience  of  members  may 
be  elicited,  for  which  more  formal  discussions  of  special 
papers  might  give  no  occasion  or  opportunity.  At  tho 
South  London  Society,  the  meetings  of  which  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  of  any  we  know,  many  such  evenings 
have  been  pleasantly  passed  ; and  the  issue  is  a geniality 
of  tone  and  cordiality  of  feeling  amongst  the  members  rarely 
met  with,  but  well  worth  emulating,  in  scientific  societies 
generally. 

Of  course,  where  good  papers  can  be  obtained,  they  are  de- 
sirable, and  the  aim  to  secure  them  should  not  be  abandoned. 
Wherever  a novelty  has  to  be  described,  or  an  old  subject 
requires  specific  re-discussion  to  elucidate  some  important 
point  in  connection  with  it,  a formal  paper  is  desirable  as 
giving  precision  to  the  investigation,  and  permitting  its  re- 
cord in  the  journals  in  a complete  form.  Our  sole  aim  in 
these  remarks  is  to  suggest  that  the  absence  of  such  papers 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a calamity,  nor  as  indicating  that 
the  society  has  ceased  to  have  aims  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
continued  existence. 
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COLLODION  NEGATIVES  ON  LARGE  PLATES. 

We  referred  in  our  last  to  a series  of  enormous  negatives 
which  Mr.  Restall,  of  Birmingham,  is  at  present  engaged  in 
producing,  the  size — thirty-seven  inches  by  twenty-four — 
being  the  largest,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record,  ever  produced, 
whilst  in  excellence,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  example 
before  us,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  anything  we  have  seen 
on  plates  the  most  easily  manipulated.  As  Mr.  Restall 
will  send  some  examples  of  his  work  to  the  forth- 
coming exhibition,  those  interested  in  the  subject  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a judgment  for  themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  a few  words  on  the  production  of 
monster  negatives  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  obvious 
that,  apart  from  tho  mere  cumbrousness  of  the  plate,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  in  rapid  manipulation,  there  are 
other  troubles  involved,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  that 
arising  from  the  large  surface  to  be  covered  with  collodion, 
tho  necessarily  rapid  evaporation  and  consequent  congelation 
of  the  collodion  rendering  it  difficult  to  secure  an  even  film. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  a collodion  containing  as  small  a 
proportion  of  ether  as  may  bo  is  manifestly  desirable.  Mr. 
Restall  employs  a collodion  of  his  own  manufacture,  con- 
taining, he  informs  us,  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  iodized  with  equal  parts  of  iodide  and  bromide  of 
cadmium.  To  the  abundant  proportion  of  bromide  much  of 
the  harmony,  roundness,  and  fullness  of  detail  which  distin- 
guish the  group  of  sculpture  we  noticed  is  doubtless  due. 
In  the  manipulation  of  some  very  large  plates  we  have  seen 
coated,  two  persons  have  been  employed,  each  pouring  on  a 
given  quantity  of  collodion  at  opposite  ends,  which,  meet- 
ing in  the  middle,  was  rapidly  flowed  off  in  an  even  wave 
at  one  corner.  The  great  point  upon  which  success  depended 
in  that  instance  was  the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  collodion, 
so  as  to  preserve  a large  and  perfectly  fluid  wave.  If  too 
small  a quantity  were  employed,  it  rapidly  began  to  set  as 
the  wave  flowed,  and  uneven  ridges  were  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. The  quantity  poured  off  the  plate  was  received  in  a 
separate  bottle,  and  not  added  to  the  bulk  for  use  again  with 
these  plates.  The  plate  was  allowed  to  rest  upon  an  in- 
verted basin,  which  formed  a support,  permitting  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  plate  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  collodion. 
We  have  no  details  of  Mr.  Rcstall's  mode  of  manipulating 
the  plates  in  question,  but  he  would  doubtless  employ  a some- 
what similar  method.  In  the  developer,  Mr.  Restall  found 
necessary  a very  large  proportion  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  to 
enable  him  to  cover  the  surface  without  producing  lines  or 
markings  of  any  kind.  The  solution  contained  twelve  grains 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  forty-eight  minims  of  alcohol,  and 
a similar  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  in  an  ounce  of  water.  I 
The  difficulty  of  covering  plates  so  large  is  necessarily  in-  | 
creased  when  the  plate  has  partially  dried  from  prolonged  ex-  J 
posure ; and  in  the  instance  to  which  we  have  referred  the  alto-  \ 
relievo  received  an  exposure  of  two  hours  and  a-half,  during  I 
which  time  partial  drying  of  the  film  would  be  inevitable.  | 

Two  of  the  qualities  necessary  in  a photograph  like  the 
present,  and  found  here  in  an  admirable  degree,  involve 
rather  conflicting  conditions.  It  was  necessary,  to  do 
justice  to  the  perfect  finish  of  the  sculptor's  work,  to  obtain 
as  perfect  definition  as  possible  by  the  employment  of  a 
small  stop,  and  the  contraction  of  the  aperture  was  neces- 
sarily detrimental  to  the  relief  and  boldness  desirable  in 
the  picture.  A triple  lens  was  used,  of  what  length  of  focus 
is  not  stated ; but  we  presume  it  could  not  have  had  a focus 
of  less  than  forty  inches  at  least,  and,  as  the  stop  was  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  aperture  was  less  than 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  To  remedy  the 
flatness  and  “ adhesiveness”  produced  by  such  a small  stop, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  the  utmost  effect  of  relief  possible  by 
judicious  lighting.  Mr.  Rcstall  used,  therefore,  a narrow 
slip  of  top-light  the  whole  length  of  the  sculpture,  the 
width  of  the  opening,  in  ashed  in  a factory-yard,  not  exceed- 
ing six  inches.  The  effect  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  relief  admirably  preserved. 


From  an  examination  of  the  print,  we  conclude  that  the 
background  has  been  printed-in  separately,  to  give  duo 
value  to  the  figures.  The  masking  has  been  very  carefully 
and  cleverly  done,  and  a much  more  perfect  effect  of  relief 
is  obtained  with  the  dark  background  introduced  than  could 
have  been  secured  by  white  marble  figures  on  a background 
of  white  marble. 


MONCKHOVEN’S  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Dn.  Desire  van  Monckuoven  has  favoured  us  with  a copy 
of  his  pamphlet,  containing  a description  of  the  light  re- 
cently devised  by  him  for  photographic  purposes.  On  tho 
5th  ult.  he  demonstrated  satisfactorily  its  importance  before 
a meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  and  deli- 
vered a lecture  upon  its  mode  of  application.  As  wo  learn 
from  him  that  he  contemplates,  at  an  early  period,  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  London  Photographic  Society  person- 
ally, we  shall  only  briefly  refer  to  the  details  here. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  divides  his  pamphlet  into  three  parts, 
tho  first  treating  of  various  sources  of  artificial  light,  and 
especially  the  method  by  means  of  which  he  prepares  his 
own  ; the  second  descriptive  of  his  enlarging  apparatus;  and 
the  third  specifying  the  mole  of  developing  the  enlarged 
image. 

One  of  the  most  intense  lights  to  bo  obtained  by  oxidiz- 
ing metals  or  metallic  compounds  at  a high  temperatuie  is 
that  derived  fiom  chloride  of  titanium,  or  chloro-chromic 
acid,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame  ; 
the  light  thus  produced  is  of  high  actinic  power,  and 
capable  of  blackening  chloride  of  silver  paper  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree  in  thirty  seconds,  the  formation  of  titanic  acid 
or  chromic  acid  being  brought  about  at  a very  high  tem- 
perature. The  introduction  of  moisture  resulting  from  tho 
burning  gases  had  the  effect,  however,  of  decomposing  the 
liquids  and  stopping  up  the  tubes,  thus  rendering  tbe  con- 
struction of  a lamp  for  this  description  of  light  impossible. 
Many  of  tho  metals  and  metalloids — such,  for  instance,  as 
magnesium,  titanium,  chromium,  calcium,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  &c. — are  capable  of  yielding  intense  lights,  espe- 
cially the  three  first,  when  burnt  at  a high  temperature, 
but  the  flame  is  generally  too  large,  and  the  smoke  too  denso 
for  application  to  photography.  There  are,  however,  certain 
infusible  metallic  salts  which  not  only  glow,  but  also 
become  changed  chemically,  when  in  that  state,  from  tho 
absorptiou  of  oxygen,  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  au  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame,  and  these  emit  a light  of  great  actinic 
power ; it  is  this  description  of  light  that  has  been 
chosen. 

Several  kinds  of  oxy-hydrogen  lights  have  been  devised 
from  time  to  time  : the  Drummond  light,  in  which  tho 
flame  acts  against  a cylinder  of  unslaked  lime,  but  which  re- 
quires the  constant  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  tho 
surface  of  the  cylinder  to  be  continually  changing  ; tho 
Tessic  du  Motay  light,  in  which  the  lime  cylinder  is  re- 
placed by  means  of  a compressed  magnesia  or  circonia  cylin- 
der ; anil  the  Carlevaris  light,  consisting  of  small  parallel 
pipes  of  hard  charcoal  moistened  with  chloride  of  magne- 
sium. Of  all  these  lights  that  of  Drummond  is  the  best, 
and  by  substituting  for  the  lime  cylinder  another  composed 
of  titanic  acid,  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a 
suitable  illuminating  power  is  obtained.  A cylinder  of 
this  description,  measuring  three  centimetres  broad  and  nine 
long,  burns  for  three  hours,  and  may  be  produced  for  tho 
sum  of  threepence.  Instead  of  hydrogen,  ordinary  coal  gas 
is  employed  ; and  for  the  supply  of  oxygen  M.  Devillc’s 
method  of  obtaining  it  by  heating  a mixture  of  calcined 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash  is  employed. 

The  enlarging  apparatus  is  similar  in  its  construction  to 
a magic  lantern,  but  the  lenses  employed  are  obviously  of 
a superior  character,  and  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  perfect 
definition  in  the  enlargements.  These  latter  are  prepared 
in  two  wavs  : cither  direct  from  a small  negative  upon  sensi- 
live  paper,  or  indjrectly,  by  producing  in  tho  first  place  a 
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glass  or  paper  negative.  The  latter  method  is  the  most 
satisfactory  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  negative  can  be  re- 
touched, and  is  capable  of  furnishing  several  copies.  A 
small  positive  is  obtained,  not  by  means  of  iodized  col- 
lodion, as  that  gives  a grey,  fogged,  and  undefined  picture  ; 
but  with  collodio-chloride,  which  yields  a cleaner  and  more 
transparent  cliche,  requiring  but  a third  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  an  ordinary  collodion  positive.  For  pictures 
under  forty-five  by  fifty-nine  centimetres  a glass  negative 
should  be  taken;  abovo  that  size  the  employment  of  paper 
will  be  found  more  convenient.  Fifteen  soconds  suffices  to 
furnish  a negative  in  this  manner.  In  producing  an  en- 
larged positive  direct  upon  a moistened  bromo-iodized  albu- 
minized sheet,  a pose  of  five  minutes  is  required,  and  a 
somewhat  shorter  period  for  the  development  of  the  same. 
The  solutions  used  in  the  last-named  operations  forms  the 
final  section  of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoveu’s  pamphlet. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BT  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Holiday  Portraits— Sea-Gulls  on  Kittiwakes  — Photo- 
graphic Terminology  in  Common  Use— Parti-coloured 
Stereographs — Estimating  Silver  Solutions  and  Size 
of  Drops— Sonography — Photograph  in  Eye  of  a Fish 
— Photographic  Libels— Societies. 

I find  in  a provincial  journal  a remark  which  assists  in 
answering  the  question  why  Englishmen  obtain  their  por- 
traits in  Paris  lather  than  in  their  own  country.  The 
provincial  journalist  suggests  that  people  never  look  so 
cheerful,  so  happy,  or  so  well  as  when  they  are  holiday 
making,  and  hence  a holiday  is  seized  as  the  time  for  por- 
traiture. I think  the  possession  of  abundance  ol  leisure,  with 
the  relaxation  of  the  purse-strings,  and  tho  good  spirits 
which  geneially  prevail  during  pleasure  tours,  have  quite 
as  much  influence  as  the  real  or  alleged  superiority  of  the 
French  photography.  The  fact  which  was  mentioned  during 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Fry’s  interesting  paper  at  the  South 
London  Society,  that  able  French  photographers  settling  in 
London  were  not  more  successful  than  the  average  of  their 
English  compeers,  is  very  suggestive  on  tho  subject. 

I should  think  that  by  this  time  you  aud  your  readers 
must  be  almost  tired  of  the  name  of  sea-gulls.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I should  like  to  add  one  word.  I am 
not  going  to  suggest  ingenious  plans  by  which  the  sea-gull 
picture  could  not  be  produced.  But  as  the  picture  has 
excited  a great  deal  of  interest,  and  my  comments  upon  it 
partly  initiated  that  interest,  I wish  to  refer  to  one  piece  of 
criticism  which,  curiously  enough,  has  not  found  its  way 
into  print  amongst  the  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  picture. 
A friend,  with  some  knowledge  of  natural  history,  to  whom 
I was  showing  the  picture,  exclaimed,  “ These  are  not  sea- 
gulls : their  mode  of  flight  is  different  to  that  of  the  gull  ; 
it  rather  resembles  that  of  the  pigeon.”  On  writing  to  Mr. 
Robinson  and  stating  this  difficulty,  I received  an  explana- 
tion which  I was  sorry  I had  not  had  earlier.  I learnt  that 
the  birds  in  question  were  a species  of  sea-gull  common  on 
the  south  coast  (especially  about  New  Haven,  where  this 
picture  was  taken),  commonly  known  as  “ kittiwakes  ” or 
“ pigeon-gulls,”  the  latter  term  being  applied  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  their  flight  to  that  of  the  pigeon.  The 
term  “ sea-gulls  ” is  correct  enough  in  a generic  sense  ; but 
probably  tho  word  “ kittiwake,”  although  less  familiar, 
would  have  been  more  correctly  descriptive  in  this 
instance.* 

Speaking  of  correct  terminology,  I am  tempted  to  ask  the 
question,  will  anyone  undertake  to  write  a small  glossary  of 
photographic  terms  for  the  benefit  of  tho  public?  It  is 
irritating  at  times,  although  somewhat  amusing,  to  observe 
the  strange  and  ignorant  misuse  of  simple  terms  in  common 
use  by  persons  who  should  know  better.  I find,  for  instance, 

* We  described  the  birds  as  kittiwakes  In  our  notice  of  the  picture  some 
months  ago.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  pigeons  in  flight — J5d. 
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a recent  article  in  Mr.  Dickens’  All  the  Year  Round , headed 
‘•Seaside  Stereoscopes;”  and  on  reading  the  article  I find 
that  the  meaning  the  writer  has  attached  to  the  word 
“ stereoscope  ” is,  not  that  it  is  an  instrument,  but  that  it  is 
a scene  or  picture.  The  article  consists  of  a series  of  graphic 
sea-side  sketches,  and  tho  writer  speaks  of  a “ morning 
stereoscope  ” or  an  “evening  stereoscope,”  when  he  means  a 
morning  or  an  evening  scene.  I have  before  heard  unedu- 
cated people  speak  of  a stereoscopic  slide  as  a “ stereoscope,” 
but  one  scaicely  expects  such  blunders  introduced  into  good 
literature. 

Again,  is  it  not  a little  surprising  to  find  in  a literary 
and  scientific  journal  like  the  Athenceum  the  question  raised 
as  to  whether  parti -coloured  stereographs  have  ever  been 
produced  before?  Col.  Sir  U.  James  thinks — perhaps  natu- 
rally— that  the  idea  is  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  discovered  before  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thinks  that  the  effect  is  so  good  that  had  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it  been  known,  it  could  scarcely  have  fallen  into 
disuse  and  been  forgotten.  At  any  rate,  he  introduces  it  in 
a non-photographic  journal  as  a novelty.  There  are  very  few 
photographers,  I apprehend,  to  whom  the  idea  is  not 
familiar ; but  it  is  perhaps  odd,  seeing  that  as  pretty  toys 
they  are  attractive,  such  slides  have  come  so  little  into 
circulation. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  useful  suggestion  for  simplifying  the  volu- 
metric analysis  of  silver  solutions  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  utter  uselessness  of  the  “ argentometer  ” or  specific 
gravity  metre  for  estimating  the  strength  of  silver  solutions 
has  been  abundantly  shown.  The  exhaustive  paper  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  read  some  years  ago  before  the  North  London 
Society,  placed  that  question  beyond  doubt ; but  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  into  calculations,  not  difficult,  but  still  to 
some  photographers  apparently  formidable,  has  deterred 
many  from  the  use  of  the  simple  method  of  precipitating, 
by  means  of  a standard  chloride  solution,  a small  quantity 
of  the  solution  to  be  tested.  Mr.  Wilson  suggests  that  the 
standard  solution  shall  be  of  such  a strength  that  a drop 
shall  precipitate  a grain  of  silver,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in 
a moment,  by  the  number  of  drops  required  to  precipitate 
the  whole  of  the  silver  in  a given  quantity — say  a hundred 
drops — of  the  solution,  the  exact  number  of  grains  of  silver 
present.  Mr.  Wilson  doubtless  meant  minims  when  he  spoke 
of  drops;  but  as  it  is  a common  fallacy  with  photographers 
to  regard  a “drop”  as  equivalent  to  a minim,  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  the  error  which  might  arise.  It  will  be 
obvious,  on  a little  reflection,  to  every  one,  that  the  measure 
of  a drop  must  continually  vary  : a drop  of  oil  will  contain 
more  bulk  than  a drop  of  water,  and  a drop  of  molasses  more 
than  either.  A drop  of  alcohol,  for  instance,  often  is  by 
measurement  less  than  a third  of  tho  size  of  a drop  of  dis- 
tilled water  dropped  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances. 
But,  besides  varying  with  the  degree  of  density  or  tenacity 
of  the  liquid,  drops  of  the  same  liquid  vary  considerably, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  aperture  from  which  they  are 
dropped.  In  Alsop’s  experiments  in  this  direction  he  found 
that  a fluid  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  dropped  from  a large 
bottle  contained  twenty-four  drops,  whilst  the  same  quan- 
tity dropped  from  a small  bottle  contained  eighty-four 
drops,  and  so  also  with  a variety  of  other  liquid  bodies.  A 
minim-meter,  or  such  a convenient  apparatus  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hart,  should  always  be  used. 

“ Sylvanus  Urban”  is  a little  late  in  the  field  with  a 
suggestion  he  gives  in  the  last  number  of  tho  Gentleman' s 
Magazine,  lie  says  : — 

The  time  may  come,  though  it  may  seem  premature  to  expect  it, 
when  a man’s  words  will  bo  made  to  write  themselves  down  auto- 
matically as  fast  as  they  come  from  his  lips— when  a speech  will 
yield  a sound  picture,  or  a sonogram,  that  wo  may  gaze  upon  as  wo 
now  do  upon  a light-picture,  and  translate  ns  we  do  the  notes  of  a 
piece  of  music.  Nonsense,  you  say  ? It  is  no  nonsense,  no  dream. 
Go  ask  a physicist  if  he  can  conceive  its  possibility,  and,  unless  he 
be  a very  narrow-sighted  member  of  his  community,  ho  will  reply 
that  he  can.  You  who  now  say  “ nonsense  ” would  have  said  tho 
same  fifty  years  ago  if  any  one  had  told  you  that  some  day  the  image 
of  your  countenance  would  paint  itself  photographically.  But  before 
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you  repeat  your  derision,  think  of  this  : — Light  is  a wave  motion, 
and  the  chemist  has  found  a substance  which  the  waves,  as  they 
dash  against  it,  can  transform  or  transmute ; and  so  we  have  got 
photography.  Sound  is  a wave-motion : its  waves  are  as  breakers, 
light’s  are  as  ripples ; the  former  large  and  slow,  the  latter  small 
and  rapid.  Now  since  wo  have  got  the  substance  that  is  impres- 
sible, by  the  little  weak  waves,  why  should  we  despair  of  finding  a 
substance  that  will  alter  under  the  influence  of  the  great,  strong 
ones  ? Wo  can  make  a lamp-glass  ring  with  the  voice  pitched  to  a 
certain  note : soon  we  may  cause  the  same  sound  to  vibrato  a body 
that  will  make  a mark  on  paper  as  it  swings,  and  then  we  can  make 
another  working  body  vibrate  to  another  sound,  and  so  on  up  the 
gamut.  Thus  wo  shall  get  an  apparatus  which  will  mark  the  notes 
of  a melody,  each  as  it  is  sung ; and  after  this  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  a series  of  vibrators  each  attuned  to  one  of  the  few  separate 
and  distinct  sounds  that  the  human  voice  can  utter.  Here  will  be 
an  analogue  to  the  photographer’s  camera  : placed  befoie  a speaker 
such  an  apparatus  will  sonograph  all  ho  has  to  say.  Some  who 
smile  at  this  will  live  to  see  the  thing  done. 

Rather  more  than  ten  years  ago  I remember  reading  an 
article  in  the  PHOTOGKAPnro  News,  by  Mr.  Leon  Scott,  in 
which  he  described  “ phonautography  ” as  an  accomplished 
fact.  He  had  prepared  a surface  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
vibrations  to  register  accurately  the  sound  waves,  and  with 
so  much  promise  of  further  success  as  to  justify  him  in 
hoping  before  long  to  produce  a natural  stenograph  or 
perfectly  autographic  register  of  a spoken  address.  The 
subject  has  since  then  once  or  twice  received  attention.  Mr. 
Skaife  exhibited  some  photo-phonographs,  or  registrations 
of  musical  vibrations,  to  the  British  Association  a year  or  two 
ago  ; but  I think  as  yet  no  practical  issue  has  followed  the 
various  experiments. 

The  photograph  in  a dead  eye  canard,  which  I really 
believed  had  by  this  time  become  a dead  duck,  has,  I see, 
revived  again ; this  time  the  portrait  is  that  of  a fisher- 
man, and  the  eye  that  of  a fish.  The  story  has,  by  this 
time,  truly  acquired  “ an  ancient  and  a fish-like  smell,”  and 
hence  probably  the  migration  of  the  portrait  into  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  11  marines.” 

The  decision  that  an  offensive  photograph  may  be  a libel 
within  the  operations  of  the  law  is  likely  to  cause  some 
little  alarm,  I should  think,  amongst  some  professional 
photographers.  I have  often  seen  bona  fide  portraits  which 
have  been  unhesitatingly  pronounced  libels  upon  the  ori- 
ginal by  the  sitter  and  “ too-pattial  ” friends.  Your  inti- 
mation that  the  element  of  malice  is  often  an  essential  one 
in  the  construction  of  a libel  may,  however,  give  somecomfort, 
as  the  photographer  might  always  with  truth  plead,  I appre- 
hend, that  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring  his  customer  ! 

The  societies  are  recommencing  their  winter  sessions. 
The  South  London  opened  with  one  of  the  usual  good 
meetings  which  characterize  one  of  the  most  active  and 
pleasant  societies  I know.  It  was  almost  a pity  that  a 
member  of  the  committee,  in  a recent  letter,  should  have 
thought  it  necessary,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  contradict 
a narrative  which  no  person  was  likely  to  believe.  The 
veracity  of  the  writer  making  the  statement  in  question  being 
pretty  well  appreciated,  any  notice  of  such  petty  attacks 
was  certainly  unnecessary  ; and,  so  far  as  it  afforded  tempta- 
tion and  opportunity  for  supporting  the  original  mis-state- 
ment by  another,  it  was  unwise. 

The  North  London  Association  is  contemplating  dissolu- 
tion. T understand,  for  which  I am  sorry.  That  the  time 
must  come  when  three  societies  would  be  unnecessary  for 
the  wants  of  metropolitan  photographers  was  tolerably  cer- 
tain, but  one  always  regrets  the  period  of  demise,  even  of 
a society  the  necessity  for  which  has  ceased. 

Provincial  societies  are  opening  well,  with,  in  many 
instances,  promise  of  a pleasant  session. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  0.  CROUGHTON. — CHAPTER  II. 

In  this  chapter  I will  confine  myself  to  a description  of  the 
appliances  necessary,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  me- 
thod of  using  them. 


The  most  indispensable  of  the  appliances  is  a touching- 
desk.  I think  I have  tried  all  ways  of  touching  negatives : 
from  the  primitive  one  of  holding  up  the  negative  between 
myself  and  the  light,  to  using  a most  complicated  touching- 
desk  made  for  an  amateur.  A very  good  plan,  and  one  I 
used  before  I got  a desk  made,  is  to  fix  the  negative  against 
a window,  stopping  out  all  light  except  that  which  passes 
through  the  negative.  This  plan  has  two  disadvantages, 
viz.,  that  in  the  dark  you  cannot  see  properly  what  you  are 
doing  with  your  colour  ; and  that  your  hand  and  arm,  being 
held  up  with  nothing  to  rest  upon,  are  soon  tired  out.  I 
will,  however,  describe  here  a touching-desk  I have  just  had 
made  for  me : — 

It  consists  of  two  frames  made  of  mahogany,  seventeen 
inches  sqaarc,  hinged  together  so  that  they  open  like  the 
covers  of  a book  ; the  lower  frame  is  fitted  with  a mirror  of 
silvered  glass ; the  upper  one,  which  is  kept  up  with  a piece 
of  brass,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  is  fitted 
with  deal  frames  blacked  like  the  corners  of  a dark  slide,  to 
take  plates  from  fifteen  by  twelve  to  five  by  four.  The 
outside  frame  of  the  desk,  being  square,  allows  the  inner 
carriers  to  be  used  in  either  horizontal  or  vertical  position. 
By  having  carriers  of  various  apertures  you  stop  out  all  light 
except  that  passing  through  the  negative  ; but  even  this  I 
find  not  quite  enough,  so  I have  several  masks  of  black 
paper  with  holes  cut  in  them  a trifle  larger  than  the  face  1 
want  to  touch.  These  masks  are  pinned  to  the  carriers  by 
drawing  pins,  and  it  was  to  afford  facility  for  using  the  pins 
that  I had  the  carriers  made  of  deal.  I found  that  the 
light  coming  through  dark  drapery,  where  there  is,  of  course, 
very  little  to  stop  it,  was  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  Attached  to 
the  upper  frame  I have  a hood  of  cardboard,  blacked  inside, 
so  that  by  putting  my  head  inside  this  no  light  can 
get  to  the  eyes  except  through  the  negative.  I am  the  more 
careful  in  this  particular  because  there  is  nothing  so  trying 
to  the  eyes  as  retouching  negatives ; and  for  the  comfort  of 
working  it  is  best  to  have  as  little  unnecessary  light  as 
possible.  I may  here  remark  that  if  at  any  time  you  find 
the  work  becoming  painful  to  the  sight,  leave  it  for  a time; 
you  will  find  you  can  see  much  better  for  a little  rest.  I 
myself  have  sat  so  close  to  the  work  that  when  I have  shut 
my  eyes  to  rest  them  I have  had  a distinct  image  of  the 
negative  before  me,  reversed  ; that  is,  it  appears  as  a posi- 
tive image. 

The  touching-desk  should  be  placed  opposite  a window, 
if  possible  facing  north,  but  on  no  account  place  it  where 
the  sun  can  shine  upon  it.  The  windows  should  be  one 
large  sheet  of  ground  glass,  for  nothing  distresses  the  eyes 
so  much  as  any  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

The  materials  I use  are  blacklead  pencils,  blacklead  in 
powder,  a stump,  sable  pencils,  and  water-colour.  The 
lead  pencils  I have  found  best  for  retouching  are  Faber’s;  I 
find  them  less  powdery  than  others.  I use  three  sorts  : F, 
F B,  and  B.  But  the  lead,  both  in  powder  and  pencils,  I can 
only  use  for  very  large  heads.  For  all  heads  under  one 
inch  I use  colour.  A very  good  colour  for  the  purpose  is 
Payne’s  grey,  or  a grey  made  by  mixing  indian  red  with 
cobalt  blue  ; but  I prefer  a colour  made  from  the  negative 
film  ; it  is  some  little  trouble  to  prepare,  but  it  is  much  the 
best  for  use,  as  it  matches  the  colour  of  the  negative,  and 
your  only  care  need  be  to  keep  the  true  gradations.  It  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  so  much  trouble  to  prepare  if  1 had  the  proper 
appliances  to  do  it  with,  but  my  mode  of  procedure  is  very 
primitive : I get  the  films  of  several  negatives  (they  must 
have  been  intensified  and  fixed,  but  not  varnished)  ; these 
are  dried  and  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  then  ground  upon 
a piece  of  glass  with  a little  weak  gum  water.  It  is  this 
grinding  that  I find  the  greatest  trouble,  for  it  must  be  very 
line  indeed,  or  it  will  work  lumpy.*  The  brushes  I use  are 
the  ordinary  sables  used  for  water-colour  painting  ; but 


* Silver  precipitated  from  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  and  mixed  up  with  oil  of  lavender  or  gum  water,  will  give  a 
similar  result  with  much  les  strouble  in  grinding.— Ed. 
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before  using  a new  brush  I pass  it  through  the  ilamc  of  a 
taper  to  get  rid  of  the  fine  flue  at  the  tip. 

So  much  for  the  materials.  Now  how  to  use  them.  I will 
commence  with  the  blacklead.  We  will  suppose  we  have  a 
twelve  by  ten  negative  of  an  old  gentleman,  three-quarter 
length.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  surface  of 
the  negative  to  take  the  lead.  This  is  done  by  rubbing 
some  prepared  chalk  over  it  with  a soft  linen  rag,  rubbing 
with  a circular  motion  all  over  the  parts  to  be  touched  (1 
may  here  remark  that  I have  all  negatives  varnished  before 
I work  upon  them,  either  in  water-colour  or  lead) ; this 
takes  the  brightness  off  the  varnish,  and  gives  a fine  tooth 
that  takes  the  pencil  beautifully. 

The  powder  lead  I use  principally  for  filling  up  acci- 
dental markings,  such  as  streaks,  &c. ; I sometimes  use  it  to 
lighten  heavy  shadows  under  the  eyebrows,  and  for  putting 
in  a light  on  a dark  background  a la  Salomon.  It  is  put 
on  with  the  stump.  I make  my  own  stumps,  for  the  leather 
ones  sold  for  crayon  work  aro  too  hard  for  the  purpose.  I 
paste  several  thicknesses  of  fine  blotting-paper  together 
with  starch  paste,  then  paste  all  over  the  inside,  and  roll 
up  into  a stick  ; when  dry,  it  is  cut  to  a point.  This  makes 
a much  better  stump  for  the  purpose  than  any  you  can 
buy. 

But  to  return  to  the  portrait.  We  will  suppose  that  we 
want  to  put  a light  iu  this  background.  This  must  be  put 
on  the  shaded  side  of  the  figure  ; that  is,  if  the  light  comes 
from  the  left,  it  will  fall  on  the  background  to  the  right  of 
the  sitter,  and  a little  below  the  head.  Having  determined 
where  it  is  to  be  placed,  dip  your  stump  into  the  powdered 
lead,  and  work  it  over  the  part  to  be  lightened,  in  the  same 
manner  as  working  on  tints  in  a crayon  drawing,  making 
the  edge  of  the  light  at  the  top  definite,  but  not  sharp  and 
slanting  downwards,  losing  itself  in  the  general  colour  of 
the  background  at  the  side  furthest  from  the  figure  and  at 
the  bottom.  This  being  done,  we  will  refer  to  the  proof, 
which  I always  have  printed  very  dark.  I see  by  this  that 
the  lighted  side  of  the  face  has  all  the  modelling  and  gra- 
dations wanted  ; but  the  shaded  side,  being  too  thin,  prints 
too  dark  before  the  light  gets  through  the  other.  The 
modification  wanted  here,  then,  is  to  thicken  the  shaded  side 
to  make  it  print  slower,  and  give  the  lighted  side  a chance 
to  show  what  it  can  do.  This  may  be  done  with  the  black- 
lead  also,  which  should  be  worked  in  powder  with  the 
stump  all  over  the  shaded  side  in  a flat  tint.  We  will  next 
proceed  to  the  fine  work  upon  the  face.  Commencing  with 
the  forehead,  we  will  soften  (with  the  F and  FB  pencils) 
the  wrinkles  upon  it.  I may  suggest  here  that  you  need 
never  hesitate  to  soften  lines  and  wrinkles  upon  aged  faces, 
as  they  are  invariably  reproduced  by  photography  in  too 
dark  and  decided  lines.  This  may  be  done  by  working  the 
pencil  in  short  strokes  along  the  darkest  lines.  Next  we 
proceed  to  lighten  the  shaded  side  of  the  forehead.  This  is 
not  done  by  hatching,  but  by  a circular  motion  of  the 
pencil,  not  bearing  too  heavy,  but  working  light  enough  to 
see  the  shadow  filling  up  without  seeing  the  marks  of  the 
pencil.  Now,  with  the  B pencil,  we  will  soften  the  lines 
under  the  eyes,  working  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the 
wrinkles.  Then  the  lines  from  the  wings  of  the  nostrils 
and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  claim  our  attention.  All 
these  must  be  softened,  but  not  removed.  Having  manipu- 
lated all  the  lines,  creases,  and  inequalities  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, we  will  direct  our  attention  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  lights  upon  the  shaded  cheek  (working  in  the  same  way 
as  upon  the  shaded  sido  of  the  forehead),  but  being  very 
careful  to  keep  them  lower  in  tone  than  the  lights  upon  the 
lighted  side  of  the  face.  This  is  about  all  that  can  be  done 
with  pencil.  There  are  still  two  or  three  things  to  do  before 
the  negative  is  finished,  but  they  must  be  done  with  colour. 
In  the  first  place,  the  eyes  want  brightening.  With  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  brush  put  a small  speck  of  colour  upon 
the  eyes  where  the  lights  at  present  are  only  just  indicated. 
Then  the  white  of  the  eye  will  want  a little  colour  stippled 
upon  it,  but  only  on  the  side  the  light  falls  upon  the  sitter. 


Then  fill  up  any  inequalities  on  the  lips  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  negative  will  be  ready  for  printing,  and  will  well 
repay,  by  the  print  it  produces,  the  time  and  trouble  spent 
upon  it. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I will  say  a few  words  as  to 
the  kind  of  negative  that  is  best  for  retouching.  With 
an  under-exposed,  over-intensified  negative  you  can  do 
nothing  ; it  would  only  be  waste  of  time  to  try.  With  an 
under-exposed  negative  that  has  been  very  little  intensified, 
you  can,  perhaps,  make  the  most  difference  between  the  two 
piints  before  and  after  touching.  But  the  best  negative  for 
the  purpose  is  a well-exposed  one,  the  intensity  of  which 
has  been  stopped  just  short  of  what  would  give  the  best  print 
from  such  a negative  untouched. 

[To  be  continued.) 


TRANSFERRING  ENGRAVINGS  AND  PRINTS. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

Reading  the  queries  of  “ P.  L."  respecting  the  transferring 
of  lithographic  impressions  to  glass  in  your  issue  of  the 
22nd  inst.  brings  to  my  recollection  the  old  process  of  trans- 
ferring used  for  the  ornamentation  of  white  wood  fancy 
articles  some  years  since,  so  much  the  fashion  amongst 
ladies.  It  was  simple  in  manipulation,  and  very  effective 
when  carefully  executed,  and  the  article  afterwards  well 
polished.  The  lithographs  were  executed  purposely  on  very 
porous  paper;  a transfer  varnish  was  used  to  stick  the  im- 
pression face  downwards  to  the  article  to  be  ornamented, 
the  paper  being  first  thoroughly  soaked,  but  not  wet,  upon 
the  surface.  Care  required  to  be  taken,  so  that  no  bubbles 
or  dust  prevented  its  thorough  adhesion.  The  margin  was 
cut  away,  a piece  of  paper  being  placed  over  the  lithograph. 
It  was  well  rubbed  down,  either  with  the  hand,  or,  better 
still,  by  a rubber  made  of  a handkerchief  or  piece  of  soft 
rag.  It  was  then  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  again 
well  soaked  with  water,  and,  whilst  damp,  the  paper  was 
gradually  removed  by  gently  rubbing  it  with  the  finger  in 
a circular  motion,  the  finger  being  all  the  while  kept  damp 
by  now  and  then  dipping  it  into  a cup  of  clean  water.  Tho 
article  was  then  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  afterwards 
varnished,  and  finally  sent  to  the  polisher  to  be  French 
polished. 

Since  that  time  several  modifications  of  this  style  of  orna- 
mentation have  been  brought  into  notice  under  various 
titles,  such  as  potiheomanie,  in  which  process  the  paper  is 
not  removed,  and  the  lithograph  is  generally  fixed  to  the 
inner  or  under  side  of  the  glass  diaphanie;  here  the  paper 
and  impression  are  both  made  transparent,  and  thus  attached 
to  the  glass.  The  decalcomanie,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
proved method  of  the  first-mentioned  transfer  process,  with 
this  variation,  viz.,  that  the  face  of  the  porous  paper  on 
which  the  impression  is  printed  is  first  prepared  with  some 
substance  soluble  iu  water  (most  likely  gelatine),  which,  after 
the  print  is  fixed  down  upon  the  article  it  is  intended  to 
ornament  by  means  of  transfer  varnish,  with  due  precautions 
as  to  bubbles,  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  paper,  upon  being  well  damped,  and  gently 
raised  by  one  corner,  will  allow  of  being  entirely  removed 
from  the  glass,  having  only  the  ink  of  the  impression  upon 
it,  fixed  thereto  by  the  varnish  first  applied.  Another  coat 
of  varnish  should  be  given  when  dry,  which  will  bring  out 
the  impression  in  all  its  brilliancy.  The  transfer  may  be 
made  at  any  length  of  time  after  printing,  provided  the 
picture  is  kept  dry.  I think  that  “ B.  L.”  will  find  all  his 
queries  answered,  but  should  he  wish  any  further  informa- 
tion, if  he  will  favour  me  by  stating  it  per  post,  I shall  be 
pleased  to  assist  him. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  by  some  such  process  as  tho 
above  photographic  impressious  also  might  be  transferred  to 
various  surfaces,  and  thus  become  useful  and  ornamental  in 
many  ways,  more  easily  made,  and  adapted  to  a far  greater 
variety  of  surfaces  than  transfers  from  glass  plates.  When 
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the  room  they  are  worked  in  at  a temperature  between  fifty 
and  seventy  is  essential  to  success,  notwithstanding  1 have 
heard  mauy  operators  affirm  that  temperature  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  making  good  work.  I admit  that  the  effects  of 
temperature  may  be  overcome  by  a variation  of  chemical 
combinations,  but  this  is  often  more  troublesome  than 
simply  raising  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  the  degree  I 
have  indicated. 

Saturday  eve. — To-day  I have  had  to  correct  an  irregu- 
larity that  I never  met  with  before.  From  some  unknown 
cause,  there  appeared  on  the  prints  dark  yellow  spots  that 
entirely  ruined  them.  Sometimes  these  markings  were  on 
the  albumen  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  opposite,  which  in 
either  case  were  fatal  to  the  vignettes,  as  they  were  sure  to 
show  through  the  paper  after  mountiugand  pressing. 

After  satisfying  myself  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
the  silvering  solution,  the  paper,  and  the  manner  of  mani- 
pulating, I at  once  suspected  the  tank  in  which  the  prints 
were  washed  previous  to  toning.  This  I thoroughly  washed 
and  dtied  ; but,  in  spite  of  this,  as  often  as  I used  soft  white 
paper,  it  would  still  show  signs  that  it  was  not  perfectly 
clean.  It  had  been  previously  varnished  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  shellac,  but  the  silver  had  so  thoroughly  decomposed 
it  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  get  it  clean  except  by 
a fresh  coat  of  varnish.  This  I gave  it,  and  all  my  trouble 
vanished  immediately. 

This  bit  of  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  not  always 
economy  to  use  wooden  dishes  because  they  cost  less  than 
glass  or  porcelain,  for  they  often  prove  the  dearest  in  the 
end. 

I have  also  found  some  difficulty  in  working  some  collo- 
dion that  I made  up  more  than  a month  ago. 

I used  Anthony’s  cotton,  dissolving  six  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sensitized 
with  five  grains  of  iodide  and  two  and  a-half  grains  of 
bromide  of  cadmium.  After  standing  a few  hours,  it  turned 
a deep  red  colour.  Finding,  by  several  experiments,  that  I 
could  get  no  satisfactory  negatives  with  it,  and  judging 
from  the  speedy  change  of  colour,  I was  induced  to  think 
the  ether  was  not  good.  I therefore  tested  it  with  iodide  of 
otassium,  and  finding  it  remain  colourless,  I took  some 
lue  litmus  paper  and  placed  it  in  tho  box  of  cotton  from 
which  I had  been  using.  It  speedily  became  red.  Here, 
said  I,  is  the  cause  of  all  my  perplexity  ; so  I took  the 
cotton  and  thoroughly  washed  it,  first  in  water  then  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolved  and  sensitized  it  in  the  same  manner 
I did  the  other.  In  this  there  was  no  tendency  to  change 
colour  to  any  great  extent;  and  yet,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  it  still  worked  Jbadly.  Hence  I set  it  aside,  and 
obtained  other  cotton  from  the  same  stockhouse,  which  I 
used  with  some  of  the  same  alcohol,  ether,  sensitizing  agents, 
negative  bath,  and  developing  agents.  This  experiment 
proving  good,  I was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  was 
the  cotton  which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

The  first  and  second  lots  being  useless  in  the  condition 
they  were,  I put  them  together,  and  added  about  half  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  agitated  the  contents  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  set  it  aside  to  settle.  The  next  morning 
I carefully  decanted  off  three-fourths  of  it,  and  made  another 
trial,  which,  to  my  surprise,  proved  every  way  better  than 
any  other  of  the  samples  (of  collodion)  I had  on  hand.  That 
these  might  not  be  lost  or  set  aside  (which  they  were  likely 
to  be  while  there  was  anything  better  in  the  house),  I put 
them  all  into  a large  bottle,  agitated  the  contents  thoroughly, 
and  set  it  .aside  to  settle.  I then  mixed  an  equal  quantity 
of  this  with  that  which  I had  treated  with  carbonate,  stood 
it  aside  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  made  a trial  with  it. 
This  proved  the  most  successful  of  all ; so  that  I have  con- 
tinued to  use  this  mixture  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and 
certainty,  and  during  the  best  hours  of  the  day  I have  found 
no  occasion  for  redeveloping — a thing  I always  avoid  when 
possible. 

Having  in  these  experiments  consumed  my  entire  stock 
of  plain  collodion,  I immediately  dissolved  another  ounce  of 


cotton  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  In  this  way  I have  found,  by 
manifold  experience,  I could  keep  it  any  length  of  time  in 
a much  better  condition  for  immediate  use  than  in  any 
other  way  ; for  by  thus  standing  it  becomes  thoroughly 
settled,  and  can  be  used  after  sensitizing  in  less  than  half  the 
time  required  for  collodion  that  is  iodized  immediately 
before  or  after  dissolving  the  cotton.  By  this  means,  too,  I 
have  been  able  to  entirely  dispense  with  the  trouble  of 
filtering,  if  carefully  decanted  from  the  stock-bottles  contain- 
ing the  plain  and  iodized  collodion. — “ G.,”  in  Philadelphia 
Photographer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  HINTS. 

BT  SI.  CARET  LEA.* 

Chloride  of  Gold. — Whilst  it  is  always  a mistake  for  the 
photographer  to  undertake  to  make  his  own  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  matter  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  gold. 
Nitrate  of  silver  can  be  always  obtained  of  excellent  quality 
and  unadulterated  ; with  the  gold  solution  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty of  this.  Besides,  tho  quantity  of  gold  solution  used 
is  much  smaller;  so  that  in  a single  operation  tho  photo- 
grapher may  prepare  enough  to  last  him  for  a very  long 
time.  Without,  therefore,  undertaking  to  say  anything 
very  new  upon  the  subject,  I shall  endeavour  to  give  clear 
directions,  such  as  will  enable(any  one  who  cares,  to  prepare 
this  chemical  for  himself  without  danger  of  loss  of  so  valu- 
able a material. 

For  a first  experiment  it  will  be  well  to  use  a small  quan- 
tity of  material : a gold  coin  weighing  a few  pennyweights. 
It  will  be  well,  also,  for  the  first  time — or  the  first  two  or 
three  times — to  weigh  the  coin,  and  then,  by  weighing  the 

Eroduct  at  the  end,  the  operator  will  assure  himself  that  he 
as  incurred  no  loss  of  material. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  dissolve  the  coin  in  aqua  regia, 
prepared  by  mixing  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former.  As 
gold  has  a large  equivalent  number,  the  quantity  of  acid  ne- 
cessary to  dissolve  it  will  be  but  small.  A moderate  excess 
is  proper ; a large  excess  does  no  harm,  except  as  wasting 
the  acid. 

In  this  first  dissolving  of  the  gold  its  solid  condition 
renders  its  solution  slow,  and  a gentle  heat  may  be  applied 
to  expedite  it.  No  precautions  are  necessary,  as  in  the 
second  dissolving  of  the  gold  after  its  purification,  when, 
instead  of  being  in  the  solid  form  of  coin,  it  is  in  fine 
powder. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  precipitate  with  protosulphato 
of  iron.  The  action  of  the  protosulphate  has  here  some 
analogy  with  the  development  of  an  exposed  plate  in  the 
wet  process.  In  the  latter,  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down 
from  the  silver  solution  ; in  the  former,  metallic  gold  from 
the  gold  solution.  There  is  an  important  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  gold  is  thrown  down  pure,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  silver  salt.  Therefore  this  mode  of  operating 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purification  of  silver  ; recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  the  precipitation  as  chloride. 

In  saying  that  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  a state  of  purity 
it  should  be  mentioned  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  may 
be  thrown  down  with  it  two  other  metals:  the  revived  gold 
may  contain  traces  of  silver  and  of  platinum.  It  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  very  little  silver  present  in  the  solution,  by 
reason  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  making  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  platinum  present  in  gold  coins  is 
infinitesimal.  There  is  no  difficulty,  if  desired,  in  getting 
rid  of  both  these  substances.  Silver  is  removed  by  simply 
evaporating  to  dryness  and  dissolving  with  a little  water, 
which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  gold,  but  leaves  behind  any 
trace  of  chloride  of  silver.  Platinum  is  got  rid  of  by 
fusing  with  nitre.  But  as  both  these  other  metals  are  found 
in  extremely  small  quantity  when  present  at  all,  and  are 
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■wholly  without  injurious  effect,  it  would  be  a more  waste  of 
time  to  undertake  to  remove  them. 

The  operator  will  therefore  take  his  precipitate  as  being 
pure.  If  he  has  already  (in  the  case  of  a first  trial)  weighed 
his  gold  before  solution,  he  will  do  well  to  weigh  also  his 
precipitate  ; first,  however,  washing  it  carefully  by  stirring 
it  up  thoroughly  with  water  and  allowing  it  to  completely 
subside  again.  This  is  best  done  in  a deep  glass  vessel ; 
a precipitating  jar  is  the  most  convenient.  To  get  it  dry 
(which  is  only  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  weighed),  pour  off  the 
last  washing  water  pretty  closely,  then  shake  up  the  powder 
with  what  remains  of  the  water,  and  pour  out  into  a clean 
porcelain  capsule.  In  a few  moments  the  gold  will  subside 
to  the  bottom  ; the  water  may  then  be  poured  back  into  the 
glass  jar  to  wash  off  whatever  adheres  to  the  sides.  By 
repeating  this  a few  times,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be 
transferred  without  loss  to  the  capsule.  After  subsiding 
again,  the  water  is  poured  off  closely,  and  the  capsule  sot 
in  a warm  place  to  dry. 

After  drying,  the  operator  can  take  the  weight,  and  as- 
certain (after  allowing  for  the  mint  alloy)  whether  or  not  he 
has  the  light  quantity.  If  he  has  not,  it  will  probably  be 
ascribable  to  his  not  having  allowed  his  precipitate  of  gold 
to  thoroughly  subside  during  the  washing,  before  decant- 
ing. This  is  a point  requiring  attention.  It  is  advisable 
always  to  pour  the  gold  solution  into  the  iron  solution,  and 
not  reverse  this  order.  Employ  the  solutions  cold,  and  the 
stronger  the  better.  The  iron  solution  should  be  acidulated 
with  a few  drops  of  either  sulphuric  or  chlorhydric  acid  : 
in  either  case,  especially  the  former,  the  acid  should  be 
pure.  The  object  of  these  latter  directions  is  to  get  the  gold 
in  larger  particles,  so  as  to  subside  more  quickly  and  more 
completely.  If  you  reverse  them  all,  using  your  solutions 
weak  and  hot,  and  pouring  the  iron  into  the  gold,  you  will 
succeed  just  as  well  -,  but  you  must,  in  such  case,  leave  the 
gold  powder  a long  time  to  settle  between  each  decanta- 
tion. 

Having  now  got  the  gold  powder,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
vert it  into  chloride.  Mix  a little  weak  warm  aqua  regia 
(sav  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water)  in  a capsule,  and 
add  by  degrees  the  gold  powder.  Each  portion  will  speedily 
dissolve  : if  it  does  not,  apply  a little  heat.  The  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  metal  in  a state  of  powder  is  far  more  rapid 
and  powerful  than  upon  the  solid  coin.  Avoid  using  any 
large  excess  of  acid,  and  evaporate  gently  to  dryness.  It  is 
best  to  do  this  on  a water  bath  ; at  any  rate,  avoid  any  excess 
of  heat.  Dissolve  the  chloride  in  water,  allowing  eight 
grains  of  metallic  gold  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  keep  this 
solution  by  you.  Each  fluid  drachm  then  contains  one 
grain  of  metallic  gold,  and  you  will  always  know  the  exact 
strength  of  all  the  solution  that  you  make. 

A circumstantial  description  like  that  which  I have  given 
makes  the  operation  seem  more  troublesome  than  it  really 
is  ; but  it  also  tends  to  save  from  annoying  and  expensive 
mistakes  those  who  may  try  it  without  much  familiarity 
with  chemical  manipulations. 

The  Toning  Bath. — As  the  preparation  of  the  toning 
bath  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  making  of  the  chloride 
of  gold,  a brief  word  on  it  will  scarce  be  inappropriate 
here. 

A simple  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  largely  diluted  with 
water,  will  tone  a print,  but  eats  it  away  too  much.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  needful  to  remove  the  acidity,  and  this 
may  be  done  in  various  different  ways,  which,  although 
they  act  in  the  same  general  manner,  give  rise  to  gold 
deposits  of  very  various  shades  of  colour. 

A very  simple  method  of  making  a toning  bath  lies  in 
shaking  up  the  gold  solution,  diluted  so  as  to  contain  about 
a grain  of  gold  to  the  ounce,  with  precipitated  chalk.  The 
quantity  of  the  chalk  should  be  not  less  than  a grain  or 
two  to  each  grain  of  gold.  More  will  do  no  harm  ; the 
excess  simply  falls  to  the  bottom.  This  solution  is  then 
further  diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Afcmore  common  method  lies  in  neutralising  with  bicar- 


bonate of  soda;  two  or  three  grains  to  cacli  grain  of  gold 
are  generally  employed,  and  the  solution  diluted  as  above. 

Acetate  of  soda  is  likewise  capable  of  neutralizing  a gold 
solution,  and  the  acetic  acid  liberated  is  of  no  more  injury 
than  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  two  previous  cases.  Benzoate 
of  soda,  of  ammonia,  or  of  potash,  act  similarly.  In  the 
case  of  the  acetates  and  benzoates,  two  or  three  grains  to  the 
grain  of  gold,  precisely  as  in  the  former  cases,  will  give  a 
satisfactory  result. 

The  acetates  and  benzoates  make  the  best  of  all  toning 
baths.  Rich  warm  shades  of  purple,  black,  and  sepia  are 
more  easily  got  with  them  than  with  any  other.  I do  not 
propose  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  superiority  of  this  form  of 
toning  bath,  having  already  done  so  on  a previous  occasion, 
but  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  strongly  recommending 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  alkaline  carbonate, 
or  chalk,  to  give  the  acetate  or  benzoate  bath  a fair  trial. 
The  result,  I think,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  its  permane  nt 
adoption. 


A NEW  ACTINOMETER. 

BV  DAVID  DUNCAN.* 

This  description  of  an  invention  of  my  own,  which  is  of 
service  to  me,  may  be  of  further  service  by  occupying  a 
niche  in  your  journal.  At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  any 
remarks  I may  make  upon  the  demerits  of  actinometers 
alieady  introduced  to  the  photographic  world  I trust  will 
be  received  with  common  sense  and  courtesy.  I have  no 
desire  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  otheis  for  the  purpose  of 
extolling  my  own,  giving  mine  freely  to  devotees  of  the 
ait.  Let  it  be  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  judged  fairly 
by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  such  an  instrument. 

A simple  and  perfect  actinoraeter,  registering  definitely 
and  accurately,  is  much  needed,  and  the  necessity  will 
increase.  Those  at  present  in  use  register  by  tints,  and  not 
designs,  which  I deem  wrong  in  principle,  as  tints  and  the 
various  shades  thereof  are  influenced  by  dryness  and  mois- 
ture, the  luminous,  calorific,  and  chemical  rays,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  predominate.  The  actinometers  invented 
by  Dr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Swan  have  either  numbers  or  letters  ; 
in  both,  when  printing,  the  letter  is  surrounded  by  a tint, 
or,  rather,  is  formed  by  a tint,  the  letter  being  opaque.  In 
use,  however,  the  eye  wanders  from  the  letter  to  the  sur- 
rouuding  tints,  and  thus  gets  confused.  If  the  design  of 
these  instruments  is  to  register  by  the  numbers  alone — I mean 
as  soon  as  each  number  is  formed — they  undoubtedly  fail, 
for  as  soon  as  No.  1 is  perfectly  formed  there  is  a trace  of 
Nos.  2 and  3 upon  the  sensitive  paper.  Let  me  say,  further, 
that  Mr.  Swan  has  invented  one  or  two  ingenious  contri- 
vances for  registering  by  tints  alone,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
has  a simple  form  of  actinometer,  by  which  he  employs 
collodio-chlorides.  None  of  them  can  register  accurately, 
for  reasons  stated.  Mr.  Bing’s  actinometer  I have  not 
seen,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  certainty,  but  should 
judge,  from  reading  the  description,  that  it  was  not  simple. 
The  one  1 have  had  made  for  my  own  use  registers  by 
printing  a letter  or  design  alone,  without  reference  to  tints. 
I effect  this  in  a very  simple  manner,  by  coating  a piece  of 
talc  or  mica  with  block  varnish,  and,  when  dry,  scratching 
out  the  letter  D,  thus  making  a negativo.  I then  cover  half 
the  letter  with  a piece  of  tracing-paper,  or  any  other  semi- 
transparent material,  and  also  put  another  layer  over  oue- 
third.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  use,  one-half  of  the  letter 
prints  first,  next  two-thirds,  and  lastly  the  whole.  The  idea 
is  to  time  the  printing  by  the  complete  formation  of  the 
letter  ; for  instance,  if  a carbon  print  required  sixty  seconds 
in  direct  sunlight,  and  the  letter  would  be  formed  or 
printed  in  thirty  seconds,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  print  it 
twice;  that  I accomplish  by  mounting  the  tale  negative  — 
which,  by-the-bye,  is  small — in  the  following  form  of  box. 

The  box  is  three  inches  square  and  about  one  and  a-half 
inches  high  ; a triangular  opening  is  made  in  the  lid,  before 
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which  is  attached  the  talc  negative  D.  E and  F are  round 
pieces  of  wood  or  tables  ; the  lower  table,  F,  works  on  a 
screw,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The  table  E, 
merely  slips  over  screw  G,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  revolve 
by  the  hand  when  printing.  Pieces  of  paper  made  sensi- 
tive, either  with  salt  of  silver  or  bichromate  of  potash,  are 
attached  to  the  upper  table,  E,  by  touching  them  in  one  or 
two  places  with  gum,  or  any  other  adhesive  substance. 
The  sensitive  paper  can  likewise  be  stored  between  the  tables 
E and  F.  The  letter  D can  be  printed  some  eight  or  ten 
times  on  one  piece  of  paper,  which  is  then  torn  oft  to  give 
place  to  the  piece  beneath. 

I hope  1 have  made  the  description  intelligible;  it  is 
sometimes  difticult  to  give  a description  of  the  instrument, 
so  that  its  simplicity  shall  be  apparent  to  all.  Possibly 
the  above  is  foreign  to  those  who  have  never  had  occasion 
to  use  an  actinometer  ; but  when  they  should  have  occasion, 
they  no  doubt  can  refer  to  this  paper  with  profit.  The 
best  way  is  to  try  all. 


THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  LENSES. 

Sir, — In  honouring  my  letter,  in  which  I protested  against 
exhibitors  being  asked  to  explain  tho  processes  by  which  their 
pictures  were  produced  on  the  margins  of  their  pictures,  with  a 
few  comments,  you  quote,  on  the  other  side,  the  typical  objec- 
tions of  those  who  would  prefer  to  know  all  that  can  be  told 
them  of  the  technical  processes  and  apparatus  employed.  This 
is  how  you  put  it : “ However  gratifying  to  me,”  says  one,  “ it 
may  bo  to  learn,  from  examining  his  pictures,  that  Jones  is  a 
capable  artist,  it  is  much  more  important  to  mo  to  learn  by 
what  lens  that  peculiar  depth  of  definition  is  obtained,  or  that 
sufficiency  of  angle  which  makes  his  photograph  a whole  pic- 
ture instead  of  a bit  of  one,  is  embraced,  and  that  without 
distortion  ; because  the  knowledge  of  tho  lens  which  secures 
given  important  qualities,  places  those  qualities  within  my 
reach.” 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  whether  good  pictures  are 
done  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tyros  what  a lens  will  do,  or 
whether  a true  artist  has  any  notion  ot  making  an  optical  ex- 
periment merely  when  ho  does  his  best  to  represent  naturo,  I 
do  ask— and  this  is  the  purport  of  my  letter — whether  a know- 
ledge of  the  lens  which  secures  given  rosults  in  tho  hands  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  it,  places  theso  qualities 
within  the  reach  of  a novice  in  the  art  ? It  has  always  been 
my  belief  that  a lens  will  do  (within  certain  limits)  pretty  much 
what  it  is  made  to  do.  Opticians  will  tell  you,  as  part  of  their 
experience,  that  many  photographers  have  bought  lenses  on  the 
strength  of  seeing  pictures  taken  with  similar  lenses  by  skil- 
ful hands,  and  have  returned  them  as  not  capable  of  producing 
the  same  definition  or  covering  tho  same  space  a3  the  speci- 
mens. I was  once  in  a famous  optician’s  shop,  and  beard  him 
almost  angry  with  a photographer  for  producing  a fine  “ Salo- 
mon ” picturo  with  a lens  he  intended  only  for  the  cabinet  and 
card  sizes ; and  yet,  before  he  was  told  with  what  lens  the  pic- 
turo was  taken,  he  could  not  say  that  a larger  lens  had  not 
been  employed.  Now  I believe  that  if  this  lens  wero  put  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  loss  experience  ho  would  find  it  difficult  to 
get  as  much  depth  of  focus,  &c.,  out  of  it  as  was  shown  in  this 
example. 

Another  instanco.  It  is  now  well  known  that  tho  best  land- 
scape photographors  produce  their  finest  pictures — those  full  of 
atmosphere  and  life— with  nearly  full  aperture,  but  if  a novice 
attempted  to  follow  their  examples,  ho  would  probably  find  a 
woeful  want  of  definition  about  some  parts  of  his  pictures.  How- 
evor  good  tho  organ  may  be,  if  you  want  to  “jerk  a soul-stirring 
strain,”  as  Artemus  Ward  lias  it,  you  must  know  how  to  turn 
the  handle. 

Your  illustration  about  the  tannin  process  is  very  happy ; 
but  surely  photographers,  even  tyros,  do  not  want  to  bo  warned 
now  by  awful  examples  not  to  meddlo  with  a process  which  has  not 
produced  a presentable  picture  yet.  It  is  true  that  some  people 
say  they  have  succeeded  to  perfection  with  it,  but  they  do  not 
exhibit,  and  the  question  arises,  which  applies  also  to  tho  alka- 
line procossers  (excuso  the  word),  “ i)o  |thoy  know  when  they 
have  succeeded  ?”  Exhibitor. 


COMMUNICATION  AND  CRITICISM. 

Sir, — As  a reader  of  your  paper,  I look  forward  to  the  end  of 
each  week  with  great  iuterest,  for  the  news  connected  with  our 
profession. 

Allow  mo  to  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  other  contributors,  for 
the  many  useful  hints,  given  from  week  to  week,  in  your  valu- 
able Journal;  and  I trust  that  our  leading  artists  will  be  as 
generous  with  their  knowledge  in  the  future  as  they  have  beon 
in  the  past. 

I cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  an  evil  spirit  has  been 
creeping  in  amongst  some  contributors  to  the  press,  making 
them  nervously  alive  to  find  fault  with  anything  new,  when 
the  discovery  or  information  comes  from  another.  And  these 
fault-finders  aro  likely,  by  their  ill-judged  remarks,  to  shut  tho 
mouths  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  and  thus  deprive  such  as 
your  humblo  servant  of  information  more  useful  than  tho 
sneering  letters  which  have  appeared  in  your  Journal  lately. 

I refer  more  particularly  to  the  criticisms  on  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Robinson  has  produced  his  pictures  “ Over  the  Sea  ” 
and  “ Watching  tho  Lark.”  While  it  must  annoy  him  to  see 
how  his  best  works  aro  received  by  “ the  friends  of  his  own 
house,”  yet  he  cannot  but  laugh  at  the  blunders  made  by 
would-be  critics.  I believe  that  had  Mr.  Robinson  been  treated 
with  more  courtesy,  wo  should  have  had  from  himself,  ere  this 
time,  an  explanation  of  his  modus  operandi ; and  ono  effect  of 
the  explanation  would  have  been  to  hinder  tho  writing  of  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  on  the  subject. 

I trust  that  Mr.  Robinson  will  not  conclude  that  all  the 
readers  of  the  News  are  as  ungrateful  as  the  authors  of  tho 
letters  alluded  to  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  and  that  he 
will  still  continue  to  give  us  in  your  columns  the  benefit  of  his 
artistic  knowledge.  I only  wish  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
more  of  his  works,  as  the  pictures  which  I saw  in  tho  Dublin 
Exhibition,  and  his  beautiful  and  well-digested  book,  “Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography,”  have  made  me  one  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers. 

Surely,  sir,  if  photography  is  to  occupy  the  high  position  it 
ought  to  do,  it  cannot  bo  by  decrying  tho  morits  of  its  foremost 
men.  Let  us  lay  aside  this  petty  jealousy,  and  givo  “ honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due  for  however  high  a man  may  be  above 
the  praise  of  his  fellow-men,  yet,  when  he  is  seeking  and  deve- 
loping truth,  either  in  art  or  ethics,  ho  has  a right  to  expect, 
what  ho  will  no  doubt  receive,  the  approbation  of  all  right- 
thinking  men. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Dunse,  October  2G th,  18C9.  George  Bruce. 


THE  GULL  CONTROVERSY. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  rather  surprising  that  no  one  has  alluded  to 
Mr.  Robinson’s  letter,  published  in  tho  News  last  spring,  detail- 
ing his  visit  to  tho  coast,  tho  successful  use  of  tho  syrup  preserva- 
tive, the  number  of  large  plates  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  ho 
had  secured  some  flights  of  gulls  that  “ poised  ” themselves 
before  the  camera.  That  there  should  be  subsequently  the 
publication  of  a “ sea  gull  ” picture  ought  to  have  excited  no 
wonder,  whilst  tho  statement  of  the  letter  should  have  beon  con- 
clusive that  no  secret  but  that  incommunicable  ono  common  to 
successful  men  had  anything  to  do  with  this  picture.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  photographers  will  not  much  longer  maintain  tho 
attitude  of  box  turtles — I mean  as  far  as  published  communica- 
tion is  concerned — by  any  silly  criticism  of  their  effective  work, 
but  will  set  on  record  tho  means  used  to  obtain  together  land 
and  sea  and  sky  so  perfectly  as  their  studies  of  tho  present 
year  present. — Yours  very  truly,  R.  II.  P. 

October  31st,  18G9. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  BIRDS  IN  LANDSCAPES. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  not  been  gulled  by  any  of  tho  gull  photo- 
graphs, but  perhaps  a suggestion  or  two  may  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  are  desirous  to  unravel  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill’s  secret. 

1st.  Obtain  a gull,  stuff  it  in  a flying  position,  and  photo- 
graph it  fifty  or  as  many  times  as  it  may  be  requisite.  Larger 
or  smaller  gulls  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  bird  by  retiring 
the  camera  to  or  from  the  object.  For  quickness  this  may  be 
accomplished  with  a diamond  camera,  and  the  negative  taken 
direct  upon  paper  by  means  of  the  calotypo  or  any  other  paper 
process. 

2nd.  Photograph  a sea  view  upon  glass  by  the  ordinary  col- 
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lodion  process.  Cut  the  gulls  neatly  out  of  the  paper,  scratch 
out  corresponding  places  upon  the  glass,  and  stick  them  upon 
it. — I remain,  yours,  &c.,  Pyroxyline. 

November  ]«<,  1869. 

[In  any  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a suggestion  as  that  of  our 
correspondent,  it  should  be  borno  in  mind  that  in  the  picture 
in  question  the  gulls  occupy  various  positions  : some  with 
wings  extendod  flying  straight  onwards,  some  wheeling  in 
their  flight,  the  two  wings  in  different  positions,  and  many 
others  in  varied  positions  ; so  that  if  a stuffed  bird  be  used,  its 
wings  and  neck  must  be  made  as  flexible  as  those  of  a living 
bird;  and  the  manipulator,  in  arranging  its  various  positions, 
must  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  mode  of  flying 
of  the  especial  species  he  wishes  to  represent.  When  fifty 
birds,  with  tfio  suitably  varied  positions,  and  in  duo  proportion 
of  perspective,  have  been  photographed,  wo  fear  the  task  of 
clipping  out  of  the  paper  negatives  the  exact  forms  of  the  birds 
on  the  wing,  varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  and  then  scratching  away  from  the  sea  negative  spaces 
exactly  to  fit  the  varied  birds,  will  prove  exceedingly  difficult. 
Wo  are  glad  to  record  the  various  suggestive  hints  of  our  cor- 
respondents, but  should  have  still  more  pleasure  in  giving 
publicity  to  the  actual  results  of  trial.  If  some  of  our  ingenious 
correspondents  would  actually  try  the  plans  they  suggest,  and 
1 t us  know  the  result,  it  would  bo  more  instructive. — Ed.] 


Drotcrbiuci.'i  of  Sorictics. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Tiif.  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October 
Gth,  1809,  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Alexander  Wilcocks,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  wero  read  and  approved. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  James  N.  Stono  was  read  and 
accepted. 

Mr.  Constant  Guillou  exhibited  a “photographic  dodge” 
in  the  shape  of  a yellow  shade  for  a candle  whon  preparing  plates 
in  the  dark  room.  It  consists  of  a pint  bottle  of  yellow  glass, 
such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  gin,  &c.,  cut  off  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  forming  a cylindrical  shade  or  chimney.  By  resting 
this  upou  a brass  ring,  usually  attached  to  a coal-oil  lamp,  an 
effectual,  cheap,  and  convenient  shade  can  bo  obtained,  not 
liable  to  fog  plates,  and  giving  sufficient  light  to  work  by. 

Mr.  Guillou  also  gave  his  experience  in  washing  paper 
prints  during  the  long  drought  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  supply  of  water  in  his  laboratory  in  the  country  having 
been  exhausted,  the  usual  mode  of  washing  in  running  water 
was  necessarily  abandoned.  lie  had  recourse  to  patting  or 
pressing  the  prints  on  both  sides  with  an  india-rubber  sponge. 
Ordinary  sponge  has  been  used  heretofore,  but  the  india-rubber 
spongo  lias  probably  not  been  so  applied.  It  is  more  elastic, 
the  pores  or  cells  are  much  liner,  and  the  powor  of  suction  (and 
lienee  of  cleansing  from  hypo)  infinitely  greater.  Prints  so 
washed  for  a few  minutes  stood  unaltered  by  the  severe  hydro- 
iron  test  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea  in  his  valuable  manual  (pages 
225,  220). 

Mr.  Uuili.ou  exhibited  before  the  Society,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Thomas  Sparks,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  a numbor  of  photographs  of 
scenery  in  and  about  the  celebrated  Kryolito  Mino  belonging  to 
that  Company,  and  situated  in  Ivigtiit,  Greenland.  The  views 
were  very  good,  and  decidedly  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  handiwork  of  an  amateur, 
who  had  acquired  the  art  in  Greenland  from  books  only,  and 
without  ever  having  seen  a negative  taken  or  positivo  printed 
by  any  otlior  person.  The  size  of  plates  were  4-4,  and 
stereoscopic. 

Mr.  George  Coale,  of  Baltimore,  favoured  the  Society  with 
two  prints  taken  by  Mr.  MacPherson,  the  well-known  photo- 
grapher of  Rome,  with  a panoramic  camera,  which  turns  upon 
an  axis,  so  that  a wide  exteut  of  country  may  bo  taken  from 
one  stand-point. 

Mr.  Drarer,  of  the  firm  of  Draper  and  Ilusted,  Philadelphia, 
presented  to  the  Society  a charming  cabinet  picture  of  a lady. 
The  subject  was  admirably  lighted  and  posed,  and  the  chemical 
work  firot-class.  The  douatiou  also  included  a variety  of  card 
pictures  ; one  of  the  number  a young  lady  dressed  in  white, 
gracefully  arrangod,  and  having  upou  her  head  a delicate 
wreath  of  white  flowers.  This  picturo  doserves  especial  credit 


for  its  great  softening  and  freedom  from  solarization ; and 
proves  that  by  careful  attention  to  light  and  chemicals,  all  of 
the  excessive  brightness  or  chalky  appearance  too  often  seen 
in  such  a picturo  can  bo  avoided.  Messrs.  Draper  and  Ilusted 
may  justly  bo  proud  of  their  success  in  portraiture. 

Mr.  Browne  exhibited  a number  of  prints  of  the  Observa- 
tory at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  used  by  ono  of  the  parties  sent  out  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  photograph  the  eclipse, 
August  7th,  18G9. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  hold  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  28th  October,  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds 
Inn,  Mr.  T.  Green  in  the  chair. 

It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Kay,  of  Bolton,  would  have  been 
presont  with  further  examples  of  his  now  photo-lithograph,  but 
a telegram  arrived  during  tho  ovening  stating  his  inability  to 
attend. 

Mr.  Beverley  then  passed  some  beautiful  pictures  round  for 
examination,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  same  process  as 
thoso  shown  by  Mr.  Kay  at  the  previous  meeting.  It  was 
stated  that  several  members  had  bean  experimenting  in  the 
same  direction,  but,  for  want  of  time  and  otlior  reasons,  had  not 
been  able  to  havo  them  in  readiness  for  the  meeting.  It  is 
anticipated  that  tho  next  meeting  will  prove  a very  interesting 
and  attractive  one. 

A spirited  discussion  then  took  place  respecting  the  prizes 
offered  for  tho  most  meritorious  photograph,  of  any  subject, 
taken  during  the  present  year.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  G.  Hall, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Beverley,  that,  considering  the  present  state 
of  the  Society's  funds  and  the  inclemency  of  tho  season,  the 
prizes  be  withdrawn  for  twelvo  months.  An  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Green,  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrews,  that  the  original 
motion  stand  good.  Upon  its  being  put  to  the  voto,  the  motion 
was  declared  to  bo  carried. 

It  was  then  decided  that,  in  conjunction  with  tho  annual 
toiree  to  bo  held  on  tho  31st  December,  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  bo  hold,  and  that  a special  committee  bo  elected 
to  make  tho  necessary  arrangements,  and  invito  the  respective 
societies  and  leading  photographers  to  contribute  pictures  for 
that  purpose. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Beverley  and  the 
Secretary  wras  instructed  to  express  the  same  by  post  to  Mr. 
Kay. 

The  business  of  tho  evening  shortly  afterwards  terminated. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photooraphic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  hold  on 
Tuesday  evening,  tho  26th  October,  at  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  William  Brown  Street,  tho  President,  Mr.  0.  R.  Green, 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tho  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

A number  of  prints  and  transparencies,  produced  by  the 
under-mentioned  gentlemen,  were  exhibited  : — 

Filteen  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Manchester,  by  the  collodio-albumon 
process,  shown  by  the  Chairman. 

Two  dozen  stereo  prints,  and  somo  boautiful  transparent  en- 
largements, by  Mr.  Hughes;  ono  of  the  group  taken  on  tho 
occasion  of  tho  trip  on  the  Weaver  being  remarkably  success- 
ful ; also  a microscopic  enlargement  of  a flea. 

Mr.  Tyrer  exhibited  tho  results  of  his  first  year’s  work  with 
tho  collodio-bromide  process,  which  were  much  admirod  for 
their  excellence. 

Mr.  Roberts  showed  eighteen  prints  on  Durand’s  paper. 

Mr.  Murray  also  produced  somo  printed  in  the  samo  way, 
and  somo  economical  hook  mounts  for  photographs. 

A print  was  exhibited  of  a spider’s  web  spangled  with  dew, 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Watling. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  next  road  a short  paper  “ On  tho  Fading 
of  Photographic  Prints,”  illustrated  by  numerous  specimens, 
nnd  said  that  ho  had  prints  in  his  possession  twenty  years  old. 
Thoso  printed  by  tho  ordinary  process  wore,  without  exception, 
faded  ; thoso  by  development  wore  as  good  as  on  the  day  they 
wore  finished.  Somo  years  ago  he  had  callod  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  paper  was  first  coated  with  casine,  nnd  afterwards 
with  albumen,  sensitized  and  exposed,  the  film  separated  from 
it  when  placed  in  the  hyposulphite  solution  ; that  in  this  state 
it  could  easily  bo  transferred  to  enamel  paper  or  opal  glass,  and 
decay  from  the  action  of  tho  hypo  avoided.  He  showed  three 
specimens  on  opal  glass,  which  had  been  left  to  the  action  of 
tho  light  for  six  years,  but  did  not  oxhibit  any  signs  of  fading. 
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Mr.  Forrest  added  that  Mr.  Thomas  Iliggin  had  this  year 
shown  him  some  specimens  of  plain  paper  coated  with  collodio- 
bromide  which  would  enable  amateurs  to  print  by  artificial 
light,  developing  in  tho  same  manner  as  transparencies,  by  tho 
alkaline  process,  and  toning  with  gold.  Two  specimens  were 
exhibited  produced  by  exposure  for  thirty  seconds  to  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  gas  burner.  In  these  remarks  ho  did  not  shut 
out  of  view  tho  many  modifications  of  tho  carbon  process,  which 
at  present  were  scarcely  suited  to  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  he  possessed  prints  produced  by  develop- 
ment that  had  faded  as  much  as  sun  prints. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  a well-toned  silver  print  would  last  as 
long  ns  a developed  one. 

Mr.  Green  did  not  think  a silver  print  as  permanent,  and 
recommended  that  the  water  marks  of  tho  papers  should  bo 
examined  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  any  defect  in  tho 
durability  of  the  pictures  was  caused  by  a difference  in  tho  sizo 
used  by  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Henderson,  having  noticed  that  some  sulphur-toned 
prints  had  remained  almost  unchanged  whilst  others  had  faded, 
wishod  to  know  whether  the  cause  could  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  he  had  some  prints  eighteen 
years  old  that  had  received  their  final  washing  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  had  remained  good  fill  tho  present  time. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  his  papor, 
which  had  given  rise  to  a discussion  of  such  consequence. 

Tho  members  then  adjourned  to  the  lecture  hall,  where,  for 
an  hour  and  a-half,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  jun.,  exhibited,  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  light,  a highly  interesting  series  of  slides,  very 
many  from  negatives  of  his  own  production,  and  many  from  the 
collections  of  the  following  publishers  : — 

Picked  specimens  of  Messrs.  Stuart,  Pumphrcy  Brothers, 
Woodbury,  and  others.  Tlrny  comprised  landscapes,  architec- 
ture, animals  taken  from  life,  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  prolonged  and  successful  exhibition 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 


STalk  in  tbe 

Mr.  Henderson’s  Enamels. — In  our  report  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  wo  noted  the 
fact  that  a first  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson’s 
enamels.  We  have  recently  been  favoured  with  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  two  frames  of  pictures  exhibited.  We  have 
before  spoken  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  enamels  ; tho 
examples  which  so  well  merited  and  obtained  the  Falmouth 
prize  constitute  as  perfect  a collection  of  enamel  photography 
as  wo  have  ever  had  tho  good  fortune  to  see.  Varying  in  size 
from  a couple  of  inches  up  to  half-plate,  thoy  are  admirable  in 
depth  and  richness,  delicacy  and  colour,  possessing  a perfec- 
tion of  modelling  and  exquisite  gradation  to  bo  sought  in  vain 
in  paper  prints.  Tho  warmth  and  richness  of  colour  in  the 
majority  are  exceedingly  pleasing. 

Puoto-collographic  Processes. — The  recent  success  of 
Herr  Albert  in  producing  perfect  transcripts  of  photographs  by 
mechanical  printing  has  induced  a host  of  experimentalists  to 
work  in  a similar  direction.  In  this  country  there  are  several, 
wo  believe,  trying  to  work  out  the  same  idea.  In  Berlin,  as 
will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Vogel’s  communication  on  another  page, 
a similar  process  is  being  worked  with  success.  Ho  has 
favoured  us  with  an  example  of  tho  “ Lichtdruck  ” of  Obn  and 
Gros8inann.  It  is  a portrait  of  Dr.  Jacobsen,  and  possesses  fine 
gradation  of  half-tone.  It  is  not,  however,  quito  equal  to  the 
best  of  Herr  Albert.  Wo  look  with  interest  tor  further 
development!. 

Recovery  of  Gold  from  Used  Solutions. — By  William 
Bell. — Usually  iron  is  added  to  used  gold  solutions,  and  tho 
precipitate  collected  and  dissolved,  entailing  time  and  cost, 
and,  in  most  hands,  loss.  Instead  of  this,  evaporato  your  used 
gold  solution  to  a small  quantity,  add  muriatic  acid  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  gold  suspended  and  deposited  in  the 
solution,  filter  out  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  (which  save), 
and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  rot  using  too  great  heat. 
Product : chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  ready  for  uso. — Phila- 
delphia Photograp/ur 

Purifying  Bromide  of  Potassium. — A papor  by  Dr.  Beau- 
drimont  in  tho  Moniteur  Scientifiquc  on  this  subject,  states  that 
the  bromide  of  potas-sium  is  first  qualitatively  tested  for  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  iodide  of  potassium  ; if  that  salt  happen  to  bo 
present, it  is  removed  in  thefollowing  manner:— About  ten  grms. 


of  the  impure  bromide  aro  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  ot 
distilled  water ; a solution  of  bromine  in  water  is  then  added  in 
excess,  this  solution  being  preferable  to  bromine  itself,  as  being 
more  readily  mauaged.  Tho  liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling, 
and  kept  so  until  no  more  vapours  of  iodine  aro  given  off.  Tho 
liquid  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
excess  of  bromine.  In  this  way  a bromide  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained tree  from  iodido,  but  which  may  yet  coutain  chloride  of 
potassium. — Chemical  Arews. 

Oxidation  of  Pyrogallic  Acid — M.  Aime  Girard,  in  tho 
Comple  Rendus,  poiuls  out  (hat  “ when  pyrogallic  acid  is  oxidized 
in  t lie  presence  of  an  acid,  the  products  of  its  oxidation  aro 
different  from  those  which  aro  formed  when  the  oxidation  takes 
place  in  tho  presence  of  an  alkali.  Among  tho  products  there 
is  one — C.,0H,6O,g — which  is  a beautiful  red-coloured  sub- 
stance, analogous  to  alizarine,  and  suitable  to  bo  used  as  a dye- 
ing material.  This  substance  is  converted  iuto  picric  acid  by 
tho  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Removing  Stains  caused  by  Photographic  Chemicals 
from  the  Hands. — M.  Fortin,  reforring  in  Les  Mondcs  to 
the  use  of  cyanido  of  potassium,  and  of  iodide  of  potass  um, 
and  iodino  for  this  purpose,  says  the  first  eudangers 
health,  and  even  imperils  life  ; the  second  is  very  expensive. 
The  author  recommends  instead,  to  wash  tho  hands  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  either  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  to 
which  some  acid  is  added  at  the  samo  time.  The  deepest  and 
blackest  stains  should  be  touched  with  metallic  zinc,  whereby 
tho  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  silver  or  that  of  the  gallate  of  iron 
is  promoted,  and  all  metallic  stains  adhering  to  or  penetrating 
in  the  skin  removed.  Since  most  of  tho  salts  of  zinc  aro 
colourless  and  soluble  in  water,  the  hands  become  soon  quite 
clean.  They  should  then  be  washed,  first  with  pure  water, 
and  next  with  soap  and  water. — Chemical  News. 

New  Process  for  Concentrating  and  Utilizing  the 
Sun’s  Rays. — M.  Dolaurier  proposes  for  this  purpose  a trun- 
cated cone,  open  at  both  ends,  aud  lined  inside  with  polished 
silver,  the  sun’s  rays  being  admitted  by  tho  largest  opening. 
Siuce  tho  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
all  direct  or  reflected  rays  will  be  united  at  the  narrower  end 
of  the  cone.  It  is  clear  that  tho  greater  tho  length  of  tho  cono, 
the  less  tho  opening  of  its  top  need  be,  and  tho  greater  will  be 
the  concentration  of  heat.  The  author’s  paper,  to  which  a 
woodcut  is  added,  enters  into  a discussion  on  the  advantage 
of  this  contrivance  above  tho  uso  of  lenses  and  mirrors  ; and 
the  author  very  enthusiastically  surmises  that  the  heat  of  tho 
sun  s rays  may  be  so  concentrated  as  to  serve  instead  of  tho 
combustion  of  fuel,  for  various  purposes,  especially  in  countries 
where,  as  in  Algeria,  tho  heat  aud  splendour  of  tho  sun  is 
more  permanently  felt. — Ibid. 

Printing  Frames  to  Face  the  Light. — Mr.  J.  J.  Burke 
gives  the  following  hint  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer-. — 
“Our  printing-frames  como  to  us  fitted  nicely  for  laying  down 
flat,  but  we  do  not  always  want  them  in  that  position,  and  so 
resort  to  every  means  to  place  them  in  such  a way  that  they 
will  receive  tho  light  direct.  This  is  especially  necessary  in 
vignetting,  if  wo  wish  to  form  a nice  even  shade  around  the 
picture.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  a very  easy 
manner,  and  6ave  you  for  ever  the  trouble  of  looking  for  some- 
thing to  rest  your  frame  against  while  printing.  Take  a strip 
of  sheet  iron  half  an  inch  wide,  and  double  it,  so  that  each  end 
will  reach  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  frame  ; make  a hole  in 
the  ends,  and,  with  a thin  washer  between,  screw  them  on 
your  frame.  By  this  means  you  can  place  your  frames  where 
you  wish,  and  at  any  desired  angle,  securing  thus  tho  same 
result  in  every  vignette.  Printing-frame  makers  would  do 
well  to  observe  this,  for  tho  additional  cost  to  them  would  not 
be  five  cents,  and  it  would  save  us  a great  deal  of  trouble.” 

A Collodion  Filter. — Mr.  A.  E.  Turnbull  gives  the  fol- 
lowing in  tho  Philadelphia  Photographer : — “ Procure  a wide- 
mouthed jar,  holding,  say,  a pint,  and  fit  it  with  a cork  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  fit  the  Deck  of  a rubber 
funnel.  Put  a cork  in  the  upper  end  of  the  funnel  neck  also. 
Then  I cut  the  bottom  out  of  a three-ounce  bottle,  and  about 
one-lialf  of  the  neck  off.  This  I suspend  (by  means  of  a copper 
wire  frame)  from  tho  under  side  of  tho  cork  by  meaus  of  wire- 
hooks,  so  that  it  can  be  detached  for  cleaning.  To  uso  it  I 
proceed  as  follows : — When  clean,  I put  some  cotton  in  the 
neck  of  tho  bottle,  put  it  into  tho  wire  frame,  and  hook  it  to 
the  cork  ; then  force  the  cork  down  tight,  and  pour  collodion  in 
through  the  centre  tube  until  the  small  bottle  is  full ; then 
cork  it,  and  let  it  filter  This  can  be  done  until  the  collodion 
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reaches  tho  neck  of  the  small  bottle.  It  works  well,  and  is 
easy  to  clean.  A wide-mouth  bottle  will  do  instead  of  the  jar.” 
“Standing  on  Yer  Head.” — A correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  says: — “A  young  Irishman  and  his 
‘ darlint  ’ came  into  my  rooms  a few  days  ago  to  have  their  pic- 
tures made.  * Ye  have  ye's  drawn  furst,  Biddy,’  said  Patrick. 
So  after  much  trouble  she  got  her  toilet  arranged,  and  I got 
her  into  a graceful  pose.  While  I was  gone  into  tho  dark-room, 
Paddy,  in  walking  about,  happened  to  see  her  image  on  the 
ground-glass  in  the  camera.  He  was  spell-bound  for  a moment, 
and  then  recovering  himself,  shouted,  ‘Git  up  out  of  that!  Git 
up,  Biddy ! For  tho  love  of  ould  Erin,  git  up  ! Tho  spalpeen 
has  yo  standin  on  yer  head ! Git  up ! ’ The  noise  attracted 
ray  attention,  and  emerging  from  the  dark-room,  I soon  com- 
prehended tho  situation,  but  before  I could  explain,  ho  left 
with  Biddy,  swearing  vengeance  upon  any  one  who  could  offer 
such  an  unpardonable  insult  to  his  ‘ darlint.’  ” 


(farrcspan&tnts. 

Anxious. — There  arc  only  two  methods  of  dealing  with  an  imper- 
fect background  in  a negative : you  may  either  print  in  a separate 
background  by  masking  the  figure,  or  by  retouching  you  may 
materially  improve  the  defective  background.  The  former  method 
is  troublesome,  and  rarely  quite  satisfactory ; the  latter  plan  re- 
quires considerable  skill.  If  you  retouch  the  background  of  the 
negative  with  powdered  blacklead,  as  described  by  Mr.  Croughton 
in  our  present  number,  it  will  print  much  more  evouly  than  at 
present,  and  a little  sunning  down  in  parts  will  give  a good  result. 
Should  you  prefer  the  system  of  masking,  you  cannot  do  better 
• than  adopt  the  system  of  registration  used  in  double  printing,  and 
£ described  minutely  in  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  recent 
work.  As  a print  from  an  enlarged  negative  the  portrait  enclosed  is 
unusually  good.  2.  In  testing  silver  solutions  by  throwing  down  a 
port  ion  of  the  silver  as  a chloride  there  need  bo  no  waste  at  all,  as  the 
chloride  should  be  added  to  the  residues,  and  the  silver  recovered. 
An  Admirer  of  Good  Work. — Wo  cannot  with  propriety  insert 
your  letter,  asking  for  information  as  to  where  an  albuminized 
paper  can  be  obtained  which  will  yield  vigorous  prints  from  weak 
negatives,  inasmuch  as  wo  should  not  bo  able,  without  making 
invidious  and  unfair  distinctions,  to  insert  the  answers  to  su^  a 
question.  A highly  albuminized  and  lightly  salted  Rivo  paper 
will  generally  possess  the  qualities  you  desire. 

L.  C. — You  have  too  much  top  and  front  light,  and  tho  negatives 
aro  somewhat  over-intensified.  You  have  either  not  focussed 
perfectly,  or  your  lens  is  not  a good  one.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  cause  of  tho  dirty  looking  streaks  and  spots,  as  they  really  look 
as  if  the  prints  had  been  smeared  with  a dirty  cloth.  Possibly 
scum  on  some  of  the  solutions  may  have  been  the  cause. 

1).  Grant. — We  should  say,  from  your  statement  of  tho  case,  that 
you  undoubtedly  have  your  remedy  in  a county  court.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  prove  that  tho  order  was  given,  the  order  executed 
with  reasonable  care,  and  the  goods  delivered.  For  any  one  to 
decline  to  pay  for  goods  made  for  him  because  he  does  not  “ like  ” 
them  is  not  a reasonable  or  a legal  course. 

Pyroxyline. — So  far  as  wo  remember,  the  soluble  cotton  employed 
by  the  Wothlytype  Company  was  made  by  Schering,  of  Berlin. 
It  is,  we  believe,  kept  by  some  dealers  in  this  country.  Try  at 
Mr.  Hughes’s  warehouse  in  Oxford  Street.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U nited  Association  of  Photography,  now  resides  in  Paris. 
Croydon. — There  is  no  such  English  work  as  that  you  describe. 
Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  “ Manual,”  and  Professor  Towler’s  “ Silver  Sun- 
beam,” are  excellent  and  comprehensive.  Dr.  Van  Monekhoven’s 
Traite  General  is  an  excellent  French  work,  but  the  samo  infor- 
mation is  scattered  through  several  works  published  in  this 
country.  Several  of  the  shilling  manuals  aro  useful.  Lake 
Price’s  book  is  useful.  There  is  much  useful  information  in 
Ilardwich’s  manual;  but  it  contains  much  that  is  useless  and 
doubtful,  and  lacks  much  which  ought  to  be  found  in  such  a 
work.  No  manual  that  we  know  contains  full  instructions  for 
carbon  printing  and  some  other  modem  operations. 

A Tipperary  Boy. — If  you  object  to  tho  operation  of  camera 
printing  for  producing  transparencies  on  wet  collodion,  you  had 
better  adopt  a dry  process,  and  print  in  contact  with  tho  negative. 
It  becomes  a little  difficult  to  advise  you,  however,  without  know- 
ing the  nature  of  your  experience.  Have  you  worked  any  dry 
process,  and  which  ? If  you  are  familiar  with  any  dry  process, 
contact  printing  will  be  simple  enough ; but  if  not,  you  will  have 
first  to  select  andmastcr  adry  process.  Fortransparencies,  perhaps 
tho  Fothorgill  process  or  the  coffee  process  will  bo  most  simple 
and  efficient ; but  it  will  bo  impossible  to  give  you  full  instruc- 
tions in  this  column.  If  you  have  preserved  the  volumes  of  tho 
News  for  tho  last  four  years  you  will  find  full  instructions  in 
various  articles ; if  you  have  not,  we  will  refer  to  some  specific 
articles.  If  you  have  our  last  Year-Book,  you  will  find  two  or 
three  articles  on  the  subject.  You  need  not  apologize  for  troub- 
ling us ; we  have  pleasure  in  helping  you. 


Eon.— Your  mode  of  preparing  the  collodio-chlorido  at  first  was 
quito  right ; your  error  was  in  the  mode  of  using  it.  Wo  have 
always,  in  working  collodio-chlorideon  glass,  dried  tho  film  before 
a fire,  and  printed  at  once,  as  you  will  seo  on  reading  our  instruc- 
tions. If  left  to  dry  spontaneously,  tho  free  nitrate  present  crys- 
tallizes, and  tho  minute  crystals  absorb  moisture,  hence  the 
spots  of  which  you  complain.  You  may  to  some  extent  remedy 
this  by  decreasing  tho  amount  of  free  nitrate,  and  slightly  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  cotton ; but  in  all  cases  spontaneous 
drying  and  keeping  the  plates  for  some  time  after  they  are  coated 
will  have  a tendency  to  produce  the  results  in  question.  Of 
course,  when  you  added  ether  to  alcohol  in  which  you  had  dis- 
solved nitrate  of  silver,  precipitation  was  sure  to  take  place,  as  tho 
nitrate  is  not  soluble  in  ether.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
your  ether  is  perfectly  good.  It  is  not  improbable  that  flako 
white  may  answer,  but  Mr.  Durand  informs  us  that  he  found 
kaolin  answer  best  after  trying  several  other  pigments. 

T.  Erwin. — The  portrait  of  Sir  Shafto  Adair  is  very  good,  and 
many  of  tho  others  possess  good  qualities.  In  some,  thoro  is  a 
little  too  much  top-light,  which,  when  there  is  at  the  samo  timo 
a little  over-intensifying,  produces  some  degree  of  hardness.  The 
tinting  is  neat  and  effective.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  receive  particu- 
lars. No.  3 is  perhaps  the  best,  and  next  Nos.  6,9,  and  11; 
No.  4 would  have  been  very  good  if  it  had  been  slightly  less 
intensified. 

A Cariion  Amateur. — Your  difficulties  have  arisen  from  two  or 
three  causes  wo  can  trace,  and  possibly  partly  through  the  use  of 
tissue  some  years  old ; for  whilst  it  may  be  good  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  it  may  very  easily  have  undergone  some  change ; but  tho 
first  error  you  can  remedy  consists  in  immersing  the  tissue  instead 
of  floating  it  as  Mr.  Johnson  recommends.  Immersion  causes 
both  gelatine  and  paper  to  absorb  much  more  water  than  floating, 
consequently  making  the  drying  slower  ; and  slow  drying  tends  to 
produce  partial  or  complete  insolubility  throughout  the  tissue, 
which  would  account  for  almost  all  the  other  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed. In  the  next  place,  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  method  of  working, 
he  generally  blackens  a space  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  all 
round  the  negative,  so  as  to  surround  the  print  with  a band  of  un- 
exposed  golatine,  the  presence  of  which  materially  aids  the  adhe- 
sion to  tho  glass.  Tho  tissue  at  present  made  and  used  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  operations  is  thinner  than  that  Mr.  Swan  used  to  em- 
ploy. A thick  tissue  absorbs  more  water  and  is  less  suitable  for 
attachment  to  a rigid  and  unyielding  surface.  Finally,  a littlo 
practice  is  necessary  to  hit  the  exact  point  for  removing  the  ex- 
posed tissue  from  tho  water  and  pressing  it  upon  the  glass,  and 
much  of  success  depends  on  this.  The  paper,  whon  lifted  away 
from  tho  print  in  course  of  development,  should  not  come  away 
clean.  It  generally  brings  away  with  it  a coating  ol  pigment, 
which  very  often  presents  a negative  image  of  the  subject.  Tho 
strength  of  the  gelatino  solution  was  that  employed  by  Sir.  Swan, 
and  with  which  we  found  no  difficulty.  Samples  differ  a little, 
but  scarcely  so  much  as  you  suggest.  Probably  you  did  not  use  it 
hot  enough. 

A Member  of  the  South  London  Committee. — A discussion 
of  a matter  so  purely  of  a personal  character  cannot  be  continued 
in  our  pages.  The  matter  is  of  really  verv  limited  interest. 
Every  one  connected  with  the  South  London  knows  all  the  facts 
to  bo  as  you  have  stated  them,  and  they  concern  any  one  else  very 
little  indeed.  The  Society  is  so  pleasant,  harmonious,  and  satis- 
factory in  its  meetings,  that  it  need  not  fear  any  evil  from  false 
statements  and  misrepresentations.  You  must  sec,  moreover,  that 
statement  and  counter-statement  serve  little  purpose,  and  may  bo 
interminable;  and  if  aperson  have  madcone  false  statement  at  first, 
he  will  nothesitato  to  make  more  false  statements  to  excuse  or  justify 
his  position ; so  you  would  gain  no  end  by  the  publication  of  your 
contradiction. 

Sylvanus  Urban. — We  are  quite  familiar  with  tho  puzzling  con- 
dition to  which  you  refer,  and  should  bo  very  glad  to  obtain  abso- 
lute certainty  in  tho  preparation  and  use  of  baths.  A neutral 
bath,  as  a rule,  gives  most  of  tho  blooming  character  to  the  nega- 
tives. Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  method  ; 
but  many  persons  have,  we  believe,  worked  more  in  the  direction 
of  neutrality  since  the  publication  of  his  paper.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  new  studio. 

J.  Osborne. — The  difference  in  colour  between  tho  two  prints  is 
chiefly  duo  to  tho  difference  in  the  negatives.  That  of  which  you 
prefer  tho  colour  has  been  a fully  exposod  negative,  but  not  over- 
intensified, and  is  full  of  rich  contrasts.  The  negative  of  the  child 
is  a trifle  under-exposed.  A somewhat  richer  tone  would  have 
been  obtained  by  a little  deeper  printing.  We  shoujd  think  that 
it  has  been  tono'd  in  an  acetate  bath.  There  is,  possibly,  a differ- 
ence in  the  paper,  some  samples  more  readily  giving  rich  tones 
than  others.  2.  The  strength  of  tho  silver  bath  will  affect  tho 
matter  somewhat,  a weak  bath  failing  to  give  richness.  3.  A 
simple  silver  bath,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  grains,  according 
to  tne  paper,  will  give  you  good  results. 

J.  B.  Best. — Only  members  of  the  Society,  and  in  each  caso  ono 
friend,  and  the  exhibitors,  arc  invitod  to  the  Exhibition  on  Tuesday 
evening ; but  if  you  ask  for  us,  we  will  arrange  for  your  admission. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  progressive  improvement  manifest  in  the  photographic 
exhibitions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  a fact  as  un- 
questionable as  it  is  gratifying,  ami  is,  of  necessity,  a cir- 
cumstance of  profound  satisfaction  to  those  through  whoso 
instrumentality  the  revival  of  the  custom  of  holding  an 
annual  exhibition  was  due.  The  collection  of  photographs 
now  open  in  Conduit  Street  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  which  ever  has  been  displayed  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  number  is  sufficiently  large,  and  contributed 
by  a sufficiently  extensive  and  varied  array  of  photographers 
to  constitute  a thoroughly  representative  exhibition,  so  that 
the  excellence  of  every  kind,  technical  and  artistic,  mani- 
fested, is  abundant  evidence  of  the  general  advance  and 
improvement  amongst  the  devotees  of  the  art,  amateur  and 
professional. 

Amongst  the  many  noteworthy  features  of  the  exhibition, 
there  were  two  or  three  especially  deserving  of  notice.  One 
of  the  first  which  struck  us  was  the  fact  that  whilst  the  in- 
fluence of  Adam-Salomon  was  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
mass  of  the  portraiture,  it  was  seasoned  throughout,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  individuality,  each  photographer 
stamping  his  own  impress  of  style  upon  his  work,  and 
giving  it  especial  characteristics.  The  massiveness,  the 
richness,  the  brilliancy,  the  boldness  of  chiaroscuro  which 
distinguish  the  photographs  of  the  eminent  Frenchman,  are 
manifest  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  who  have  adopted 
the  suggestion  afforded  by  his  pictures  ; but  in  addition  to 
these  qualities,  more  or  less  modified,  many  of  the  contri- 
butors have  aimed  at  something  besides,  and  in  many  cases 
with  good  results. 

Foremost  of  those  who,  in  adopting  the  Salomonesque 
suggestion,  have  produced  pictures  with  essentially  distinc- 
tive and  grand  characteristics  of  their  own,  is  Mr.  Blanchard. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  exhibits  some  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  portraiture  ever  produced  by  photo- 
graphy. Immediately  on  entering  the  large  room  on  the 
right  hand,  half  a dozen  large  portraits  almost  startle  the 
visitor  with  their  unusual  brilliancy,  and,  as  on  Tuesday 
night  they  boro  no  name,  the  almost  universal  question 
was,  “ By  whom  are  these  ?”  Striking  as  are  these  pictures 
at  the  first  glance,  they  become  more  wonderful  when  care- 
fully examined.  The  size  is  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  figure  is  largo  on  the 
plate,  half-length  generally,  in  one  or  two  cases  three- 
quarter  length.  The  richness,  depth,  brilliancy,  and  deli- 
cacy of  Salomon  are  all  there,  with  this  largeness  of  style 
added.  Tho  rich  depth  and  transparency  are  only  equalled 
by  the  rare  delicacy,  modelling,  and  perfectness  of  texture, 
both  in  flesh  and  draperies.  These  elements,  however, 
although  conducing  to  artistic  results,  belong  only  to  tho 
higher  order  of  technical  qualities ; but  in  the  elements 


more  essentially  belonging  to  tho  artist  proper  the  success 
is  as  great.  The  composition  is,  as  a rule,  exceedingly  fine, 
and  in  some  the  expression  and  characterization  are  perfect. 
Finest  in  almost  every  sense,  and,  in  reality,  equalling  any 
pieco  of  portraiture  we  ever  saw  produced  by  any  form  of 
art,  is  a portrait  of  Mr.  John  Franklin,  a well  known  artist. 
A noble  and  striking  head,  singularly  resembling  that  of 
Charles  the  First,  wearing  the  cavalier  peaked  beard  and 
the  moustache  of  that  period,  and  having  donned  the 
medieval  velvet  and  lace,  rendered  with  all  the  qualities  we 
have  named  in  their  most  complete  combination,  the  por- 
trait is  one  which  might  have  been  produced  by  Vandyke, 
and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  Scarcely  less  perfect, 
and  demonstrating  that  tho  success  is  not  due  to  the 
adventitious  aid  of  costume,  is  a portrait  of  a well-known 
litterateur,  Mr.  Crawford  Wilson.  Fresh  and  original  in 
pose,  massive  and  solid  in  modelling,  admirable  in  texture, 
full  of  character,  dignity,  and  intelligence,  it  is  an  absolute 
rendering  of  the  man  as  known  by  his  friends.  Tbe  other 
pictures  each  possess  in  degree  equal  qualities.  These,  as 
well  a3  some  others  in  the  room — we  may  especially  mention 
some  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley — admirably  illustrato  that 
slovenly  photography  and  fuzzy  definition  are  not  necessary, 
as  some  people  have  imagined,  to  artistic  portraiture,  nor 
even  to  make  photographic  portraits  resemble  and  recall  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  in  painting. 

A long  array  of  exhibitors  also  show  pictures  of  similar 
class, somein  their  own  style  equalling  thoseof  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  many  possessing  very  high  qualities. 
Of  these  we  may  especially  mention  the  wonderfully  perfect 
likeness  of  Dr.  Diamond,  and  that  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill.  Both  these  pictures  possess 
every  quality  which  is  desirable  in  portraiture,  the  expres- 
sion and  character  being  most  admirably  rendered,  whilst 
in  technical  points  they  resemble  and  rival  the  finest  mezzo- 
tint engraving.  Messrs.  Slingsby,  Burgess,  Briggs, 

Fradelle,  B.  J.  Edwards,  Fry,  Noel  Fitch,  Cocking, 
Lafosse,  and  many  others  exhibit  pictures  of  the  same  class, 
all  well  worthy  of  attention,  to  which  we  shall  have  again 
occasion  to  revert  in  detail. 

Not  less  noteworthy  than  the  features  in  portraiture  to 
which  we  have  adverted  is  the  prevalence  of  combination 
printing  in  the  present  exhibition.  Of  primary  interest, 
from  its  age,  from  its  associations,  and  from  its  excellence, 
is  Mr.  Rej  lander’s  “ Two  Ways  of  Life,”  of  which  one  of  tho 
original  copies,  produced  upwards  of  a dozen  years  ago,  is  ex- 
hibited. The  photographic  public  to  whom  tho  work  was 
then  introduced  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate 
tho  method  which  Mr.  Rejlander  so  admirably  described 
before  the  Photographic  Society,  and  the  artist  and  his  work 
received  but  scant  appreciation.  His  work  has,  however, 
been  germinal,  and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  results  ex- 
hibited in  tho  present  exhibition,  and  which  may  bo 
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regarded  as  the  direct  results  of  his  own  early  effort.  Fore- 
most amongst  what  may  he  termed  his  pupils,  although 
now  himself  the  master  and  leader  of  numerous  followers, 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Robinson,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Cherrill,  make  a magnificent  display  in  the 
present  exhibition.  The  most  important  combination  print 
they  exhibit  is  one  we  have  already  noticed,  “Over  the  Sea,” 
which  wins  especial  admiration  from  artists  who  examine 
it.  About  a dozen  exceedingly  beautiful  landscapes,  fifteen 
by  ten,  are  combination  pictures  in  so  far  as  the  skies  are 
printed  in,  but  not  otherwise.  To  these  we  shall  refer  again, 
but  may  mention  here  that  amongst  them  will  be  found 
the  gull  picture,  which  has  excited  so  much  controversy. 
Mr.  Slingsby’s  “ Milk  Maid,”  and  his  “ Early  Summer,”  the 
latter  a glorious  landscape  with  figures ; Mr.  Hubbard’s 
“ StolenMoments,”  one  of  the  most  charming  subject  pictures 
yet  produced  by  the  art ; Mr.  Twyman’s  “Cornfield,”  another 
beautiful  landscape  with  figures ; and  some  others  of  the 
same  class,  demand  a detailed  notice,  and  we  shall  return  to 
them  again.  Mr.  Earl’s  fine  landscapes  on  plates  thirty 
inches  by  twenty,  on  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  arc 
also  produced  by  combination  printing. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  cloud  pictures  on  plates  fifteen  by 
twelve  are  amongst  the  notable  features  of  the  exhibition, 
both  for  their  novelty  and  their  rare  poetic  beauty.  They 
consist  of  marine  views  representing  sunrise,  sunset,  and 
moonlight  effects  ; the  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  clouds,  give  these  pictures  a solemn 
grandeui  rarely  seen  in  photographs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  attractive  pic- 
tures of  the  present  display,  if  not  absolutely  by  young  men, 
are  exhibited  by  gentlemen  whose  works  were  unknown  to 
the  exhibitions  of  ten  or  even  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  many 
of  the  exhibitors  at  which  we  are  sorry  to  find  unrepresented 
here.  Besides  these  already  named,  however,  we  have  some 
of  the  oldest  and  ablest  representatives  of  photography. 
Mr.  Mayall  exhibits  a most  interesting  collection  of  ex- 
amples of  the  art,  which  practically  illustrate  the  history  of 
photography.  A very  fine  collection  of  Daguerreotypes  is 
well  worth  attention.  Amongst  these  may  be  found  the 
earliest  examples  of  pictorial  photography,  by  which  we 
here  mean  the  production  of  subject  pictures  by  photo- 
graphy, and  these  are  interesting  for  their  own  excellence, 
as  well  as  from  association.  These  were  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  1851.  A fine  series  of  the  genre  pictures  which 
were  contributed  to  the  exhibition  of  1862  is  also  shown; 
and  some  admirable  illustrations  of  that  department  of 
photography  to  which  Mr.  Mayall  chiefly  devotes  his  atten- 
tion in  the  present  day — we  mean  the  production  of  first-class 
enlargements  to  be  finished  by  the  painter.  Mr.  Mayall’s 
especial  aim  is  now  to  secure  the  use  of  photography  Es 
a handmaid  to  art,  so  as  to  combine,  in  the  highest  class  of 
portraiture,  the  most  perfect  fidelity  with  the  highest  finish. 
Of  the  painter’s  work,  some  of  which  resembles  in  delicacy 
the  finest  enamel  work,  we  have  not  time  to  speak  now ; 
but  we  call  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  rare  excellence 
of  some  of  the  enlargements,  which  are  absolutely  untouched. 

There  are  many  fine  examples  of  enlargement  in  the  ex- 
hibition, plain  and  coloured.  Mr.  Rej  lander's  enlargement, 
finished  in  crayons,  of  a disconsolate  little  urchin  who  is 
“ kept  in  ” school  for  misbehaviour,  is  capital.  Mr.  Faulkner 
has  a charmingly  sunny  coloured  enlargement,  a head  of  a 
child.  Mr.  Gillo  has  some  fine  enlargements  on  collodion, 
afterwards  transferred  to  paper.  These  arc  excellent  in 
colour  and  quality.  The  portraiture  generally  is  good  in 
this  exhibition,  and  much  of  it  is  worthy  of  further  detailed 
notice.  Amongst  the  cards  we  may  mention  here  that  the 
visitor  should  not  overlook  a framo  of  charming  little 
things  by  Rejlander. 

In  landscape  work  we  miss  the  names  of  some  old  contri- 
butors. Mr.  Bedford  is  not  represented,  nor  Mr.  Mudd. 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  whoso  name  seems  to  rise  naturally  in 
connection  with  those  just  mentioned,  has,  however,  some 
exceedingly  fine  landscapes  of  Scottish  scenery,  delicate  and 


brilliant,  and,  above  all,  distinguished  by  a true  feeling  of 
atmosphere.  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  exhibits  some  ex- 
quisite gems  in  the  form  of  cabinet  landscapes.  Mr.  Ward- 
ley  has  a number  of  exceedingly  fine  and  very  large  land- 
scapes. Mr.  England’s  Swiss  scenery  is  as  perfect  as  ever. 
Mr.  M.  Whiting,  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  Messrs.  A.  and 
G.  Taylor,  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  others, 
exhibit  landscapes,  to  which  we  shall  return. 

Most  of  the  recent  processes  and  novelties  are  represented. 
Some  very  fine  examples  of  Albert’s  process  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  grand  collection  of  specimens  of  carbon 
printing,  exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company,  canuot  be 
neglected;  and,  as  illustrating  the  capacity  of  the  process 
to,  justice  to  portraiture,  landscape,  and  reproduction,  they 
should  be  well  studied.  Mr.  Window  exhibits  examples  of 
a new  carbon  process  which  he  has  recently  patented,  and 
which,  from  its  fitness  for  producing  enlargements,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a direct  process  involving  no  necessity  for 
transfer,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  examples 
exhibited — all  enlarged  portraits — are  round  and  well 
modelled,  showing  no  lack  of  half-tone.  The  examples 
finished  in  chalk  arc  very  fine,  and  suggest  the  especial  fit- 
ness of  this  process  for  enlarged  portraiture.  Some  good 
examples  of  Marion’s  carbon  process  are  also  interesting. 
Mr.  Henderson’s  two  frames  of  fine  enamels  are  well  worthy 
of  examination.  The  examples  of  photo-crayon  portraiture 
are  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  Mr. 
Sarony  himself  not  sending  any  ; but  there  are  some  very 
good  examples,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Mr. 
Burgess  is  the  only  exhibitor  of  ebuineum  specimens,  but 
his  are  very  fine.  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor’s  examples  of  print- 
ing with  shellac  and  borate  of  silver  will  be  examined  with 
interest. 

The  bounds  to  our  space  and  the  brief  time  for  examina- 
tion limit  us  to  a hasty  glance  at  such  specimens  as  mo6t 
prominently  attracted  our  attention.  In  our  next  we  shall 
notice  in  more  orderly  detail  many  of  the  works  exhibited. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  remark  that  the  pictures  fill  the 
two  rooms  of  the  gallery  in  Conduit  Street,  and  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  and  symmetrically  hung,  covering  the  walls  for 
a space  comfortably  within  the  reach  of  the  eye,  and  also 
covering  several  screens  and  tables. 

A large  company  of  photographers  and  others  interested 
in  the  art  attended  the  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  were  duly  received  by  the  president.  The  evening 
appeared  to  be  a very  gratifying  one  to  all  present. 


HOW  TO  RECOVER  A LOST  NEGATIVE. 

“ How  to  recover  a lost  negative  when  you  have  a print 
thereof”  is  the  title  affixed  by  Mr.  Rejlander  to  an  interest- 
ing series  of  pictures  hung  in  the  present  Exhibition,  brief 
instructions  being  given  on  a card  which  accompanies  the 
prints.  Mr.  Rejlauder,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  not 
only  distinguished  as  the  father  of  art  photography,  having 
in  relation  thereto  for  so  many  years  “ allured  to  brighter 
worlds  and  led  the  way,”  but  he  is  exceedingly  ingenious 
and  full  of  resource  in  eases  of  emergency,  and  always  ready 
to  communicate  for  the  benefit  of  others.  In  the  scries  of 
prints  now  under  notice  a practical  lesson  is  given  in  the 
reproduction  of  photographs.  The  subject  is  one  of  his 
well  known  genre  pictures,  with  the  title  “ Please  give  us  a 
copper,  sir !”  The  negative  has  been  lost  or  broken,  and 
the  subject  being  still  in  demand,  it  was  desirable  to  pro- 
duce another  negative.  Every  photographer  knows  that 
prints  from  a negative  repioduced  from  an  albuminized 
print  the  full  size  of  the  plate  are  generally  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  those  produced  from  the  original  negative.  The  pic- 
ture is  flat,  the  definition  is  faulty,  and  the  texture  of  the 
paper,  being  reproduced  as  perfectly  as  the  image,  produces 
great  coarseness. 

Mr.  Rejlander  deals  with  the  difficulty  in  this  way:  ho 
first  reproduces  the  original  whole-plate  print  in  reduce^ 
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proportion,  a card  size  negative  being  obtained,  and,  by 
such  reduction,  the  best  definition  is  secured.  From  this 
small  negative  an  enlargement  on  plain  paper  about  fifteen 
by  twelve  is  obtained  ; and  this  enlarged  print  is  very  care- 
fully worked  in  monochrome — water  colour,  chalk,  or  char- 
coal being  employed,  this  latter  being  most  suitable.  This 
part  of  the  work  requires,  of  course,  great  skill  and  care. 
The  points  requiring  especial  attention  from  the  artist  are 
to  preserve  roundness  and  modelling,  to  avoid  bold  hatch- 
ing or  coarse  manipulation  of  any  kind,  and  to  retain  the 
likeness  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  A bold,  round,  well- 
modelled  picture  having  been  secured,  with  soft  gradations 
closely  resembling  those  of  photography,  a negative  re- 
duced to  the  original  size  is  obtained  from  it.  If  the  work  be 
skilfully  done,  it  will  yield  prints  equalling  the  original  in 
every  respect,  and,  if  necessary,  in  some  respects  superior,  as 
all  visiting  the  exhibition  may  see  by  examining  the  scries 
of  piints  in  which  Mr.  Rejlander  teaches  the  lesson. 


toning  operations  ; and  may  be  manipulated  with  the  same 
ease  and  facility  as  albuminized  paper.” 

Dr.  Sander  next  proceeds  in  liis  pamphlet  to  detail  the 
mode  of  printing  and  toning  the  collodion  paper,  and  to 
give  the  formula  best  adapted  for  the  toning  bath.  The 
prints  should  not  be  printed  of  a much  deeper  tone  than 
they  are  to  possess  when  finished,  and  should  be  washed  in 
tho  ordinary  way  before  being  transferred  to  the  toning 
bath.  The  latter  is  thus  constituted  : — 


Chloride  of  gold 

A,  cither 

2 grammes 

Distilled  water 



3 pounds 

Chloride  of  gold 

or, 

8 grains 

Distilled  water... 

12  ounces 

Sulphocyanide  of 

B,  either 
ammonium... 

40  grains 

Distilled  water  ... 



3 pounds 

ANOTHER  COLLODIO-CULORIDE  PAPER  IN 
COMMERCE. 

We  havo  been  favoured  with  some  examples  of  collodio- 
chloride  paper,  and  a pamphlet  describing  its  employment 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  use  by  MM. 
Sander  and  Risse,  of  Nordon,  Ost-Friseland.  This  firm  is 
the  first  of  the  many  who  have  made  use  of  collodio-chloride 
who  have  felt  it  necessary  to  recognize  the  discoverer  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  their  work.  The  pamphlet  points  out 
the  different  applications  of  the  material  manufactured  by 
the  firm,  which  is  brought  forward  to  compete  with  the 
leptographic,  Carrier,  Obernettcr,  and  other  similarly  pre- 
pared sensitive  papers.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  had  time  to 
test  the  examples  of  paper  sent  to  us,  we  havo  found  it  to 
possess  many  good  qualities,  and  to  be  free  from  the  defect 
which  has  marred  the  excellence  of  many  samples  of  col- 
lodio-chloride paper;  we  refer  to  the  tendency  of  the  film  to 
leave  tho  paper.  The  example  wo  have  tried  is  quite  free 
from  this  defect. 

The  pamphlet  is  interesting,  as  very  systematically  putting 
forward  the  claims  of  collodion  paper  : — 

“ Collodion  paper,  invented  in  the  first  instance  by  Whar- 
ton Simpson  in  London,  and  afterwards  improved  and  intro- 
d uced  by  Obernetter  of  Munich,  possesses  the  following 
advantages  over  albuminized  papers: — 

“ (a.)  The  operation  of  sensitizing  is  obviated  altogether, 
inasmuch  as  the  requisite  amount  of  silver  is  already  con- 
tained in  the  collodion  film  upon  the  paper. 

“ (6.)  The  pictures  produced  exhibit  high  lights  of  the 
most  brilliant  character;  and,  by  reason  of  the  glassy 
naturo  of  their  surface,  present  also  a delicacy  of  detail 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  by  the  use  of  albuminized 
paper. 

“ (c.)  The  pictures  upon  collodion  paper  repose  upon  the 
surface  of  the  thin  collodion  film,  whereas  an  image  upon 
albuminized  paper  sinks  into  the  body  of  the  material 
itself.  For  this  reason  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  in  albuminized  pictures,  to  prevent,  by 
washing,  the  injurious  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
combination  with  the  sulphur  containing  albumen  ; whereas, 
in  collodion  pictures,  tho  operation  of  washing  is  per- 
fectly effective,  and  no  fear  need  therefore  be  entertained  of 
their  becoming  bleached  after  long  keeping. 

“ (<I.)  Collodion  paper  docs  not,  it  is  true,  print  faster  than 
albuminized  paper,  but  it  tones  more  rapidly  ; and,  when 
toned  in  a suitable  gold  bath,  which  may  be  made  for  a 
lengthened  period  before  employment,  is  capable  of  being 
invested  with  any  desirable  tint,  from  the  lightest  sepia  to 
the  deepest  black. 

“ (e.)  Collodion  paper  may  be  preserved  for  a considerable 
tim»  in  good  condition  if  stored  in  the  dark. 

“ { f.)  It  is  of  a more  reasonable  price  than  other  papers  ; 
it  does  not  break  or  become  injured  in  the  washing  and 


or, 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium...  160  grains 
Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

Solution  A is  added  to  B,  both  being  stirred  the  while. 
The  mixture  may  be  kept  till  exhausted,  provided  it  is 
stored  in  a cool,  dark  place. 

If  the  pictures  are  required  of  a brown  tone,  they  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  gold  bath  when  still  of  that  tint ; 
if  they  remain  longer  in  the  solution  the  prints  assume  a 
bluish-violet  or  blue  and  black  tone.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  operator,  therefore,  to  impart  to  the  pictures  any 
tone  he  may  desire.  The  pictures  arc  fixed  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  for  six  or  eight  minutes  in  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (proportion  one  of  hypo  to  ten  of 
water),  and  are  then  washed  for  a period  of  three  or  four 
hours.  They  are  subsequently  laid  between  sheets  of  filter 
paper,  trimmed  to  the  proper  size,  and  mounted,  when  yet 
slightly  damp,  by  means  of  starch  paste,  upon  cardboard. 
If  the  prints  are  allowed  to  dry  before  being  placed  upon 
cardboard,  the  operation  of  mounting  becomes  a more 
difficult  one. 

Besides  the  ordinary  collodion  paper,  Dr.  Sander  likewise 
advocates  the  employment  of  what  he  terms  collodion 
transfer  paper,  which  differs  from  the  former  material  in 
respect  to  the  sensitive  film,  which,  instead  of  being  fixed 
firmly  to  its  support,  may  easily  be  removed  from  the  latter, 
and  transferred  to  other  objects.  Pictures  printed  upon 
this  transfer  paper  are  manipulated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
uponordinary  collodion  paper,  and,  when  finished,  are  placed 
for  a few  seconds  in  hot  water,  when  the  film  readily  leaves 
the  paper.  The  two  surfaces  have  previously  been  cemented 
together  with  gelatine,  and,  as  a small  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance still  clings  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  tho 
latter  is  carefully  cleansed  therefrom  under  water  by  means 
of  a soft  brush  ; the  film  is  afterwards  secured  upon  a sheet 
of  transparent  paper,  which  is  inserted  underneath  it. 
This  transparent  paper  is  prepared  by  impregnating  a 
sheet  of  good  writing  paper  with  linseed  oil  varnish 
diluted  with  turpentine,  and,  when  dry,  coating  it  with 
ordinary  negative  varnish  ; its  employment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  thepositiouof  the  printuponthe  cardboard. 

To  transfer  the  picture  to  cardboard,  the  latter,  with  the 
transparent  paper,  is  placed  upon  a sheet  of  filter  paper, 
and  coated  with  a solution  of  gelatine  (twenty  ounces  of 
water  to  one  ounce  of  gelatine) ; the  transparent  paper,  with 
the  collodion  picture  underneath,  is  then  placed  upon  the 
damp  card  in  its  proper  position,  the  superfluous  gelatine 
is  pressed  out  by  the  aid  of  a soft  camel’s-liair  brush,  and 
the  transparent  paper  then  lifted  off.  Any  unequalness  in 
the  film  disappears  on  drying.  The  finished  pictures  are 
placed  upon  wax-paper  to  dry,  so  that  tho  gelatine  upon 
them  may  not  cause  them  to  adhere  to  one  another. 

The  transfer  of  pictures  to  opal  or  transparent  glass  is 
effected  in  the  same  manner.  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  when  transparent  pictures  are  to  be  produced, 
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the  copies  should  be  printed  so  deeply  that  even  the  highest 
lights  are  covered  with  a slight  tint.  A thin  negative  var- 
nish is  employed  for  protecting  the  plates. 

The  transfer  collodion  paper  is  prepared  of  so  line  a 
quality  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  a good  nega- 
tive from  a positive  glass  picture.  An  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded,  therefore,  for  the  production  of  negatives  in  a 
simple  and  efficient  manner,  and,  what  is  also  a matter  of 
importance,  enlargements  of  the  most  exquisite  descriptions 
may  be  produced,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  by  any 
other  process. 

Pictures  upon  enamel  and  porcelain  may  also  be  prepared 
with  transfer  collodion  paper.  The  film  is  separated  by 
means  of  hot  water,  and  caught  up  upon  a sheet  of  filter 
paper ; it  is  then  placed  in  a hath  of  gelatine  (as  above 
prepared),  and  separated  from  the  paper,  if  it  does  not  other- 
wise leave  the  same,  by  means  of  a soft  brush.  A well- 
cleaned  plate  of  porcelain  is  then  carefully  slipped  under 
tho  swimming  film,  and  both  lifted  from  the  liquid,  the 
picture  being  smoothed  down  and  its  sides  bent  under  the 
plate  by  a brush,  or,  better  still,  by  the  application  of  the 
tongue.  In  all  transfers  of  this  kind  care  must  bo  exercised 
that  no  air-bubbles  are  formed  between  the  film  and  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests.  When  dry,  the  picture  is  fixed  by 
a tannin  solution  (one  part  tannin  to  ten  parts  alcohol),  the 
same  being  applied  to  the  surface  by  a soft  brush  ; after  a 
lapse  of  a lew  minutes  the  plate  is  washed  under  a stream  of 
water,  and,  when  again  dry,  it  is  varnished. 

Photographs  upon  artificial  ivory  are  produced  iu  very 
nearly  the  sarno  way.  The  picture,  which  should  he  some- 
what larger  than  the  glass  plate  to  which  it  is  transferred, 
is  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  warm  water,  and  then 
caught  up  upon  a sheet  of  plate  glass  which  has  been  well 
cleaned,  and  coated  by  means  of  a cotton  tuft  with  a solu- 
tion of  wax  (one  part  of  white  wax  to  ono  hundred  parts  of 
ether).  The  sides  of  the  film  are  bent  underneath  the  plate, 
and  the  latter  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a margin  of  gum 
or  glue  paper,  turned  upwards  so  as  to  form  a trough  half 
an  inch  in  depth.  The  inner  paper  wall  of  this  trough  is 
coated  with  a fatty  compound  (five  parts  lard  to  one  of 
stearine)  to  prevent  the  ivory  mass  from  adhering  to  the 
aper. 

The  artificial  ivory  is  made  by  dissolving  oue-hundred- 
and-fifty  grammes  of  gelatine  in  twenty  ounces  of  warm 
water,  filtering  the  same  through  flannel,  and  adding  thereto 
thirty  grammes  of  zinc  white  and  fifteen  grammes  of 
glycerine.  The  mixture  is  kept  heated  upon  a water  bath 
for  an  hour,  to  allow  the  air-bubbles  to  rise  and  collect  upon 
the  surface ; the  latter  are  either  separated  by  means  of  a 
spoon,  or  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion separated  by  a knife,  and  afterwards  again  rendered 
fluid  by  warming  in  hot  water. 

The  solution  is  poured  with  the  utmost  care  (to  prevent 
bubbling)  into  the  trough  upon  the  picture  to  the  height  of 
two  lines,  and  when  set,  placed  to  dry  in  a temperature 
varying  from  25°  to  30°  Cent.  Before  the  picture  is  re- 
moved from  the  glass  plate,  the  horny  film  is  first  covered 
with  a solution  of  two  parts  of  gutta-percha  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  chloroform.  The  separation  of  the  picture  from  the 
glass  plate  is  easily  effected  by  slipping  a knife  in  between 
the  two  surfaces. 

Besides  tho  manufacture  of  collodion  paper,  Dr.  Sander 
has  likewise  devoted  some  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
albuminized  paper  ready  sensitized,  and,  by  altering 
slightly  the  nature  of  the  toning  and  fixing  baths,  is 
enabled  to  produce  pictures  equal  to  those  on  ordinary 
albuminized  paper. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  comparative  cost  of  collodion 
paper  prints  with  those  on  albuminized  paper,  as  the  former 
material  is  sold  in  small  sheets  only  ; five  thalers  (or  fifteen 
shillings)  is  the  price  of  a quire  of  ordinary  collodion  sheets 
measuring  12  by  20,  while  for  a quire  of  the  transfer 
collodion  paper  of  the  same  size,  six  thalers  (or  eighteen 
shillings)  is  asked. 


THE  PHOTO-RELIEF  PROCESS  IN  PARIS. 

Mr.  II.  Badkn  Pritchard  gives  an  interesting  account,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  of  a visit  to 
Asnieres  to  witness  the  operations  of  photo-relief  printing 
at  the  establishment  of  MM.  Goupil  and  Co.,  who  are  work- 
ing the  process  largely.  He  say6 : — 

It  is  very  possible  that  at  Asnieres  not  more  of  the 
working  of  the  process  is  to  be  6een  than  at  the  seat  of  the 
Photo-Relief  Company  in  Brompton  ; hut  there  is  this  no- 
table difference,  which  to  cynical  minds  is  of  importance: 
in  London  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
inventor,  to  whose  interest  it  is  that  everything  should  appear 
in  its  best  light,  and  that  the  manipulations  should  all 
seem  perfect ; in  Paris,  at  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.’s,  no 
suspicion  can  be  entertained  on  this  score — that  is  to  say, 
as  to  a desire  to  hush  up  any  defects  of  the  process — for  tho 
latter  has  simply  been  purchased  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  is  worked  methodically  like  any  other  ordinary  branch 
of  industry. 

The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Rousselon 
(to  whose  courtesy  I am  much  indebted),  and  at  present 
capable  of  turning  out  500,000  impressions  per  annum. 
Tho  various  operations,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating 
to  the  preparation  and  exposure  to  light  of  the  gelatine,  are 
carried  on  iu  one  vast  and  lofty  workshop,  partitioned  off 
into  enclosures.  In  the  printing  department  five  circular 
tables  are  fitted  up,  each  furnished  with  six  presses ; one 
workman  is  sufficient  for  each  table,  who,  by  causing  the 
latter  to  revolve  the  sixth  part  of  a circle,  brings  each  press 
successively  under  his  hands.  A quantity  of  warm  gelati- 
nous ink  is  poured  over  the  engraved  plate,  the  paper  is 
placed  upon  the  ink,  and  the  lid  of  the  press  is  then  shut 
down  upon  the  paper.  A short  time  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  ink  to  set ; and,  by  arranging  half-a-dozen  presses  in 
the  manner  described,  an  interval  elapses  between  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ink  and  the  removal  of  the  finished  print. 
Most  of  the  presses  employed  arc  fitted  with  a hinged  lid, 
fastened  by  means  of  a hasp ; but  M.  Rousselon  states  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  this  description  of  press  is  not 
always  perfectly  equal,  and  he  contemplates,  therefore, 
adopting  a screw  press,  of  which  he  has  already  some  half 
dozen  under  trial.  Moreover,  so  much  work  has  he  at  pre- 
sent in  hand,  that  five  more  tables  are  required  to  be  fitted 
up  at  once.  In  the  majority  of  the  presses  two  pictures, 
about  cabinet  size,  are  printed  at  one  operation,  while  tho 
largest  impression  thrown  off  appeared  to  measure  about  a 
foot  in  length.  The  size  of  pictures  to  be  produced  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  at  one’s  disposal 
in  pressing  the  gelatine  matrix  against  the  metal  plate,  and 
upon  the  size  and  evenness  of  the  latter. 

The  obtaining  of  a perfectly  uniform  impression  upon  tho 
metal  plate  is  an  operation  of  some  difficulty,  and  has  only 
been  arrived  at  after  great  study.  The  metal  used  is  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  antimony — or,  ono  might  say,  lead  har- 
dened with  ono  per  cent,  of  antimony.  The  gelatine  mould 
is  laid  upon  a steel  plate,  and  the  sheet  of  alloy  placed 
thereon,  the  latter  being  confined  on  all  sides  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  spreading  out  and  thus  distorting  and  otherwise 
injuring  the  engraving.  Hydraulic  pressure  is  then  ap- 
plied, and  an  impression  obtained  upon  the  alloy.  M. 
Rousselon  believes  that  an  improvement  will  be  effected  by 
using  a press  recently  invented  by  a French  engineer, 
M.  Deugoffe,  in  which  tho  last  squeezing  action  is  developed 
by  the  introduction  (by  means  of  a fine  screw)  of  a piston 
into  a reservoir  of  oil,  and  the  latter,  being  thus  displaced, 
exerts  a steady  and  uniform  pressure.  The  operation  of 
pumping  in  the  ordinary  hydraulic  machine  causes  the 
latter  to  move  by  jerks;  and  particles  of  the  metal  be- 
coming affected  thereby  after  continual  employment,  un- 
even pressure  is  the  result.  The  machine  of  M.  Deugoffe  is 
capable  of  exerting  a pressure  of  ono  thousand  kilogrammes 
on  a surface  two  centimetres  square,  and  is  now  employed  in 
the  I mperial  arsenals  for  the  testing  of  cannon 
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According  to  M.  Rousselon’s  experience,  the  gelatine 
matrix  will  serve  for  the  production  of  twelve  engraved 
plates  if  care  be  exercised  in  their  preparation. 

The  paper  on  which  the  prints  are  taken  was  at  an  early 
period  of  the  process  a subject  of  considerable  anxiety.  At 
first  Mr.  Woodbury  was  unable  to  procuro  a material  suit- 
able for  his  purpose  under  ten  pounds  per  ream  ; but  now 
a paper  sufficiently  good  can  be  purchased  for  fifteen  francs. 
The  inks  employed  may  be  of  any  tint ; but  in  making  up 
the  neutral  colours,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  always  a 
slight  quantity  of  blue  pigment  to  counteract  the  yellowish 
tinge  imparted  by  the  other  ingredients.  There  is  now, 
however,  no  difficulty  experienced  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  the  various  tints,  which  are  specially  manufactured  for 
the  purpose  by  an  English  house,  Messrs.  Newman  and 
Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  a firm  which  has  given  the  subject 
special  attention.  Sometimes  a sepia  tint  is  used,  some- 
times bistre,  sometimes  neutral  ; but  in  all  cases,  the  more 
it  is  worked  (that  is  to  say,  the  more  frequently  the  parings 
and  droppings  are  employed),  the  better  the  material 
becomes. 

The  pictures  produced  by  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.  are, 
for  the  most  part,  reproductions  from  paintings  and  cartoons, 
more  especially  the  former.  The  pictures  are  of  small  sizo, 
and,  when  mounted  and  finished,  sent  into  the  market 
to  compete  with  ordinary  photographs  without  any  special 
attention  being  called  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  produced  ; they  simply  bear  the  word  “ photoglyp- 
tique,”  and  are  sold  entirely  on  their  own  apparent  merits. 
No  jportraits  were  being  executed  ; but  that  was  simply,  said 
M.  Uousselon,  because  no  order  for  that  class  of  photograph 
was  at  present  in  hand.  At  my  request,  however,  some 
large  heads  were  shown,  displaying  the  various  degrees  of 
depth  and  vigour  to  be  obtained  ; and  these  were,  without 
exception,  of  the  most  promising  character. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  gelatine  mould  or 
matrix,  but  little  difficulty  is  now  experienced.  Printing 
by  means  of  direct  rays  only  is  necessary,  the  exposure 
required  being  generally  about  the  same  as  that  of  a silver 
print ; the  gelatine  employed  must  be  of  a certain  quality, 
and  prepared  with  care.  No  photometer  of  any  kind  is 
employed,  as  the  operators  prefer  to  depend  entirely  upon 
their  own  judgment;  and  the  subsequent  operations  of 
washing  and  hardening  the  film  are  so  simple  as  hardly  to 
necessitate  special  instruction  in  the  matter. 

In  one  division  of  the  workshop,  near  the  hydraulic 
presses,  aro  stationed  other  machines  used  in  facilitating 
the  various  manipulations.  A small  steam  engine,  always 
ready  to  be  set  going, and  capable  of  driving  a shaft  run- 
ning along  the  workroom,  is  used  for  various  purposes;  a 
circular  saw  for  cutting  and  trimming  the  engraved  plate 
to  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  press,  a lathe  for  turning 
purposes,  and  a large  magneto-electric  machine,  are  all  set 
in  motion  by  this  steam  shaft.  The  electric  machine  is  of 
the  same  description  as  those  at  present  employed  on  the 
large  Atlantic  steamers  for  signalling  purposes,  and  at  forty 
centimetres  distance  gives  a light  about  a fifth  part  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  sun.  By  its  aid  engravings  and  paintings 
are  frequently  copied  ; but  the  pose  is  necessarily  a some- 
what lengthy  one.  Near  to  this  machine  was  a powerful 
electrotyping  apparatus,  capable  of  furnishing  in  half  an 
hour  a copper  deposit,  or  sheet,  of  considerable  thickness, 
which,  unlike  in  nature  to  the  greater  number  of  rapidly 
precipitated  electrotypes,  was  of  exceedingly  fine  quality, 
and  quite  free  from  all  trace  of  coarseness ; this  apparatus 
was  employed  by  M.  Rousselon  in  perfecting  a modifica- 
tion of  the  Woodburytype,  of  which  I will  now  say  a few 
words  before  closing. 

That  gentleman ’8  endeavours  are  directed  to  transforming, 
if  possible,  a photographic  portrait  into  a copper  plate  en- 
graving capable  of  being  printed  by  ordinary  copper  plate 
printers  with  greasy  ink ; and  this  aim  he  is  sanguine  of 
fulfilling  with  the  aid  of  Woodburytype.  A gelatine 
matrix  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner ; and  to  this  is  then 


imparted,  by  a secret  method,  a species  of  grain,  which  s 
afterwards  conveyed  to  a metal  plate.  “Woodburytype, 
e’est  la  pression,”  said  M.  Rousselon,  thus  broadly  defining 
the  process  ; “ and  this  I chiefly  employ  in  elaborating  my 
method.’’  The  specimens  shown  did  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  mere  outlines,  but  they  were  still  sufficient  to  warrant 
a continuation  of  the  experimental  research  to  which  M. 
Rousselon  has  devoted  himself. 

Before  leaving,  the  complete  series  of  manipulations, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  washing  the  gelatine,  were 
successively  demonstrated.  The  negative,  the  gelatine 
matrix,  the  impressing  of  the  imago  upon  metal,  the  trim- 
ming and  fitting  up  of  the  plate,  the  adjustment  of  the 
evenly  polished  surfaces  in  the  press,  the  actual  printing, 
the  fixing,  mounting,  and  finishing  of  the  pictures,  were  all 
shown  one  after  another  ; but  of  all  these  the  most  marvel- 
lous was  certainly  the  conversion  of  the  fiat  dull  metal  sur- 
face into  an  engraved  plate  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  finish, 
a proceeding  which,  here  accomplished  in  minutes,  in  the 
ordinary  course  is  often  a matter  of  years. 


HISTORICAL  PORTRAITURE. 

The  use  of  photography  in  historical  pictures  is  ably  dis- 
cussed by  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  in  the  course 
of  an  enthusiastic  notice  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  memorial  com- 
position group  of  the  portraits  of  gentlemen  actively  engaged 
in  the  Cotton  Famine  Fund.  As  this  is  a work  upon  which 
Mr.  McLachlan  has  been  engaged  for  some  years,  and  has 
devoted  to  it  much  energy  and  skill,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  result  is  so  satisfactory,  and  shall  hope  for  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  the  high  encomiums  which  the  work  has 
won  from  the  local  critic. 

Speaking  of  historical  paintings,  the  writer  refers  to  tho 
fact  that  a somewhat  varied  and  wide  range  of  pictures  aro 
usually  classed  as  historical  painting.  For  instance,  he 
mentions  the  “ ‘ Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold,’  4 tho 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,’  ‘ Priam  Supplicating  for  tho 
Dead  Body  of  Hector,’  the  ‘ Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell,’ 
the  * Wellington  Banquet  to  the  Waterloo  Heroes,’  tho 
‘ Council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,’  and  indeed  almost 
any  other  class  of  work  in  which  some  kind  of  a story  is  told 
or  illustrated,  are  all  continually  spoken  of  as  4 historical  ’ 
pictures.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  widest  sense,  there  may  be  a 
historical  element  at  the  base  of  all  these  subjects  ; but  it  is 
not  this  element,  but  the  object  of  the  artist  and  the  method 
of  treatment,  which  should  determine  its  class  in  art  nomen- 
clature. The  object  of  the  historian  is  to  narrate  facts  and 
deduce  principles  therefrom,  as  in  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  or 
Gibbon ; the  object  of  the  poet  is  to  excite  the  emotions  and 
gratify  the  fancy  and  the  imagination.  Hume’s  history  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third  or  Henry  the  Fourth  is  a 
very  different  class  of  literary  composition  to  Shakespeare’s 
dramatic  treatment  of  the  same  subjects.  Historical  paint- 
ing, strictly  so  called,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deal  with 
actual  individual  facts ; to  the  poet  or  novelist  it  matters 
not  whether  fact  or  pure  fiction  forms  the  subject  matter  of 
his  story.  Hence  it  is  the  object  proposed,  and  the  artistic 
stand-point  from  which  the  subject  is  viewed,  that  deter- 
mines whether  a picture  can  correctly  be  styled  a historical 
or  a poetical  one.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult — nay,  impossible — 
todraw  an  absolutely  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  styles,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  work  may,  to  some 
extent,  partake  of  both ; but  the  main  object  or  prepon- 
derating element  ought  to  determine  its  class.  The  ' Trial 
of  Lord  William  Russell,’  by  Sir  George  Hayter,  is  as 
nearly  as  was  practicable  a strictly  historical  painting,  and 
yet,  of  necessity,  tho  artist  was  compelled  to  draw  largely 
from  his  imagination  for  many  of  the  details  depicted.  His 
‘ Marriage  of  the  Queen,’  on  the  contrary,  was  professedly  a 
faithful  historical  record  of  an  interesting  event  actually 
witnessed  by  the  artist  himself.  Hence,  in  works  where 
exactness  as  to  fact  preponderates  over  the  emotional  element 
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is  the  great  value  of  photography  to  what  may  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  1 strict  ’ historical  painting,  as  well  as  to 
the  student  of  science  when  he  has  to  deal  with  material 
objects  cognisant  to  the  sight.  The  antiquary  prefers  a good 
photographic  copy  of  (say)  a newly-discovered  dilapidated 
Roman  altar  to  the  most  conscientious  drawing  by  the 
cleverest  living  artist,  simply  because  the  subjective  human 
element  which  of  necessity  enters  into  the  latter,  and  from 
which  results  the  greatest  charm  in  ‘ high  ’ or  poet  art,  is 
absent  in  the  former,  and  this  is  a most  important  condition 
with  him. 

“ Mr.  McLachlan,  of  this  city,  has  for  some  years  been 
labouring  with  the  most  unwearied  assiduity  to  bring  the 
photographic  element  to  bear  prominently  in  what  we  have 
termed  strict  historical  composition.  A single  glance  at  the 
picture  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  complete  success  has  crowned  his  labours  ; 
nay,  that  he  has  actually  distanced  all  his  competitors  in 
this  species  of  photographic  art  effort.  He  has  been  most 
fortunate,  certainly,  in  the  selection  of  the  artists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  he  has  produced  wbat  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  picture  of  its  class  in  existence.  This  is,  doubtless, 
very  strong  language,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  calcu- 
lated to  induce  too  high  an  expectation  in  the  minds  of  some ; 
but  the  work  is  of  so  unique  a character,  and  has  been  so 
elaborately  and  conscientiously  carried  out  in  all  its  details, 
that  no  injury  can  accrue  to  its  reputation  from  this  source. 
The  artistic  design,  or  general  composition  and  grouping,  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Shields,  a Manchester  gentle- 
man, who  has  recently,  and  deservedly  so,  achieved  a high-  j 
class  metropolitan  reputation.  The  photographs  have  all 
been  executed  by  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  the  finished  picture 
in  oil,  now  on  view,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes,  a 
rapidly-rising  London  artist. 

“ Photographic  groups  containing  many  figures  taken  at 
a single  sitting  are,  of  necessity,  formal  and  nearly  destitute 
of  artistic  combination.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  a method 
termed  ‘ double  printing  ’ has  been  adopted,  by  which  pro- 
cess each  individual  figure  is  separately  photographed,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  its  destined  place  in  the  artistically 
arranged  group.  This  enables  the  photographer  to  exclude 
any  single  figure  which  may  prove  unsatisfactory  either  in 
likeness,  pose,  or  expression,  or  even  in  its  relationship  to 
the  other  members  of  the  composition.  So  unwearied  in 
his  labours  in  this  respect  has  Mr.  McLachlan  been,  that  he 
has  not  scrupled,  in  some  instances,  to  repeat  an  otherwise 
excellent  photograph  upwards  of  a score  of  times,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  labour  and  expense  in  travelling 
about  the  country  to  which  this  conscientious  self-denial  has 
subjected  him.  The  photographs  were  afterwards  enlarged 
to  their  present  size,  and  transferred  by  tracing  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes’s  canvas.  The  first  extraordinary  result 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  coanoisseur  is  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  the  picture,  as  a whole,  does  not  remiud  him  of 
any  photographic  action  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  almost 
uniform  excellence  of  the  several  likenesses,  and  their  marked 
individuality.  To  some  extent  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
Mr.  Shield’s  admirable  composition  of  the  various  groups, 
and  the  judicious  foils  and  contrasts  introduced.  All  this, 
however,  might  have  proved  abortive,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  indefatigable  perseverance  and  true  art  feeling  which 
Mr.  McLa  lilan  has  brought  to  the  task.  It  not  only  utterly 
casts  into  the  shade  all  previous  attempts  at  this  class  of 
photographic  production,  but,  in  spite  of  the  mechanical  and 
other  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  experiment,  it  not  only 
takes  its  place  besides  some  of  the  very  best  purely  artistic 
efforts  at  strict  historical  painting,  but  it  completely  eclipses 
nine-tenths  of  the  works  annually  exhibited  of  this  class. 
Tho  ease  of  the  pose  and  characteristic  expression  and  action 
of  many  of  the  figures,  considering  the  means  by  which 
this  has  been  achieved,  are  truly  marvellous.  Every  figure 
appears  to  be  mentally  occupied,  in  some  form  or  another, 
with  the  business  of  the  meeting.  In  the  centre  group 
Major  Egertoa  Leigh  is  addressing  the  chairman — the  noble 


carl  whose  recent  demise  has  called  forth  expressions  of  re- 
gret from  all  political  parties,  on  account  of  his  many 
great  qualities  and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  national  interest ; and,  perhaps,  no 
single  act  of  his  life  will  keep  longer  green  in  the  garden  of 
the  nation’s  grateful  memory  than  his  pecuniary  liberality, 
and,  what  was  infinitely  more  valuable,  his  energetic  per- 
sonal labours  on  the  executive  committee  which  superintended 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  national  bounty 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  compulsory  unemployed  operatives 
of  Lancashire  during  the  ever  memorable  cotton  famine.  A 
number  of  well-known  gentlemen  listen  to  the  gallant 
Major’s  remarks,  amongst  whom  is  Lord  Edward  Howard, 
the  expression  of  whose  head  is  as  earnest  and  sympathetic 
as  it  is  artistic  in  effect  and  graceful  in  the  pose.  Towards 
the  left  is  another  group,  with  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  as  a central 
object,  surrounded  by  a group  of  equally  anxious  listeners. 
The  variety  in  the  character  and  expression  of  this  group 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Some  of  the  figures  are  stand- 
ing, including  those  of  Lord  Egerton  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mason. 
One  difficulty  of  the  most  formidable  kind  Mr.  McLachlan 
has  grappled  resolutely  with  and  achieved  success,  and  that 
is  the  perspective  effect,  both  aerial  and  linear.  The  ‘ keep- 
ing,’ as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is,  therefore,  far  in  advance 
of  anything  that  photography  has  hitherto  produced,  and  to 
this  fact  much  of  the  fine  art  character  of  the  work  may  be 
ascribed. 

“ Mr.  McLachlan  wisely  determined  that  the  finished  oil 
picture  by  Mr.  Hughes  should  not  be  executed  in  colours, 
but  simply  in  black  and  white,  his  great  object  being  to 
obtain  photographic  negatives  of  various  sizes,  from  which 
he  intends  to  print  copies  for  publication  by  the  autotype  or 
carbon  process,  the  proofs  from  which  are  regarded  to  be  as 
permanent  as  those  obtained  from  ordmavy  engravings.  By 
this  means  each  subscriber  will  obtain  a facsimile  of  tho 
work,  which  will  resemble  the  finest  mezzotint  print,  which 
would  not  have  absolutely  been  the  case  had  the  picture 
been  in  colours.  Besides,  unless  the  gentlemen  had  all 
individually  sat  to  the  artist,  the  complexions  could  not 
have  been  truthfully  depicted,  while  the  prints  would  have 
seriously  suffered.  We  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
exceptional  merit  of  the  work,  the  important  national  historic 
event  which  it  so  faithfully  records,  and  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  gentlemen  represented,  will  secure  to  our  enter- 
prising citizen  such  a subscription  list  as  will  amply  reward 
him  for  his  skill,  taste,  labour,  and  large  pecuniary  expendi- 
ture. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  oil  picture  now  on 
view  should  be  secured,  by  subscription  if  necessary,  for  the 
new  Town  Hall.  No  doubt  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
the  important  local  historical  fact  which  it  commemorates, 
would  justify  the  council  in  purchasing  it  at  once.  At  any 
rate,  its  retention  in  the  chief  building  in  the  city,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  highly  desirable.” 


GRADATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

All  careful  observers  and  all  good  photographers  know  what 
a flat,  ugly  effect  is  given  to  a face  when  the  light  is  evenly 
diffused  all  over  it.  There  is  no  contrast,  no  gradation  of 
half-tones,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  effect  is  flat  and 
spiritless. 

It  is  just  so  with  a background  of  one  unbroken  tint,  and 
our  eminent  artists  have  resorted  to  several  means  by  which 
they  can  easily  secure  a gradation  of  tint  upon  the  back- 
ground. The  first  one  we  saw  at  it  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Black, 
of  Boston,  whose  method  is,  as  near  as  we  can  remember, 
the  following  : — To  get  a little  shadow  on  the  top  of  the 
background,  a stationary  screen  is  suspended  horizontally 
from  the  top  of  the  background,  partly  over  the  head  of  the 
sitter,  aad  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys. 
Another  shadow  is  thrown  in  behind  the  sitter  by  moving 
a very  dark  triangular  screen,  about  one-half  the  size  of  the 
background,  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  white,  or  very 
light. 
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The  figure  is  softened,  and  a light  shadow  thrown  over  it 
from  the  face  downwards,  with  a small  square  pasteboard 
screen,  with  a semicircle  cut  out  of  one  side,  covered  with 
black  velvet.  This  is  held  in  the  hand  and  moved  during 
exposure,  covering  the  figure  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  exposure,  the  time  varying  with  the  light,  of  course.  In 
this  way  very  pretty  effects  are  secured. 

Another  method  was  suggested  in  the  Photographic 
News,  some  time  ago,  by  Mr.  R.  Gillo  ; viz. : — “ Provide  a 
background  about  four  feet  square,  on  a frame,  with  a cross- 
piece at  the  back,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a hole  to  allow 
the  horizontal  rod  of  tho  head-rest  to  pass.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  rest  is  placed  against  the  head  of  the  sitter, 
the  face  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  squAre.  There  will  be 
found  no  difficulty  in  painting  this  small  background  with 
a gradation  from  dark  on  one  edge  to  light  on  the  other. 
Lampblack  and  whiting,  with  a little  size,  answers  for  the 
colour.  When  you  have  arranged  the  sitter,  you  can  turn 
this  around  any  way  you  please — light  at  the  top,  shading 
into  dark  below,  or  vice  versd,  or  a diagonal  gradation,  to 
suit  circumstances  and  your  own  feeling.  The  different 
effects  thus  produced  are  astonishing.  Sometimes  the  effect 
may  be  improved  by  shielding  a part  of  the  light  from 
ho  background  with  a blind  or  curtain.  From  the  fact  of 
this  background  being  so  close  to  the  head  of  the  sitter,  you 
often  get  a boldly  cast  shadow  from  the  head  or  shoulders, 
which  is  very  effective.” 

The  standing  of  the  background  diagonally  is  also  a 
plan  by  which  very  good  effects  may  be  had,  as  the  part 
farthest  away  from  the  lens  will  be  in  deepest  shadow,  and 
vice  versd.  We  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  background 
be  swung  by  its  centres  in  a framework,  with  a pin  at  each 
side  for  it  to  swing  upon,  and  also  at  the  top  and  bottom 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  pins  could  be  used  to  keep  the 
background  in  place  when  not  used  as  above.  This  plan 
would  also  enable  one  to  have  a background  on  each  side  of 
the  frame,  and  it  could  be  quickly  changed  at  pleasure. 
Of  course  the  backgrounds  would  be  on  the  sub-frame, 
moving  inside  the  larger,  which  would  be  mounted,  as  usual, 
on  castors. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


TRANSPARENT  POSITIVES. 

BY  PROF.  TOWEEB,  M.D.* 

Transparent  positives  are  required  principally  as  transparent 
stereographs  ; also  for  exhibitions  with  the  magic  lantern 
or  stereopticon,  and  for  tho  decoration  of  windows  with  true 
pictures  of  natural  objects  on  glass.  Such  pictures  are  the 
finest  that  can  be  made  by  photography,  especially  when 
carefully  coloured  ; but  they  require  much  care  in  their 
preparation,  and  depend  essentially  upon  the  goodness  and 
accuracy  of  the  negative  for  their  goodness  and  accuracy. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  from  a poor  and  imperfect  nega- 
tive anything  but  a poor  and  imperfect  positive,  however 
the  focussing  maybevaiied;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  essential  it  is  to  make  ia  the  first  place  your 
negative  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  for  such 
work  as  this  that  a long-focus  lens  has  a very  great  advan- 
tage over  a lens  of  short  focus,  as  may  be  seen  by  making  an 
absolute  experiment.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  two  pictures 
of  the  same  size,  of  the  same  object,  one  with  a lens  of  which 
the  principal  focus  is  three  inches,  and  that  of  the  other  ten 
inches;  let  the  picture  be  a square  of  three  inches.  Focus 
with  the  same  amount  of  accuracy  with  either  lens.  On 
examination  with  a magnifying  glass  it  will  be  observed 
distinctly  that  the  negative  taken  with  the  lens  of  long 
focus  is  much  more  uniformly  sharp  from  centre  to  side 
than  tho  one  taken  with  the  other  lens.  This  property 
is  easily  demonstrated  mathematically.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  recommend  that  the  negative  intended  for  solar  enlarge- 
ments or  for  copying  shall  always  be  taken  with  a lens 
whose  focus  is  as  long  as  compatible  with  the  working 


distance  of  the  object.  Provided  with  such  a negative,  our 
next  operation  is  to  copy  it  into  a positive,  either  on 
glass  or  on  paper.  Exclude  all  outside  parts  of  the  negative 
which  are  not  sharp,  either  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
negative,  or  by  covering  the  parts  with  a matt.  To  take 
copies  from  negatives  on  glass  there  are  two  methods,  one 
by  contact,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other  by  meaus  of  a 
copying  camera,  or  a solar  camera. 

Copying  by  Contact. 

For  this  purpose  you  must  prepare  a number  of  sensitive 
dry  plates  by  any  of  the  well-known  dry-plate  processes. 
Clean  the  plates,  in  the  first  place,  thoroughly,  then  coat 
them  with  a film  of  dilute  albumen,  as  previously  recom- 
mended, and,  when  dry,  coat  them  with  a good  collodion, 
and  sensitize  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  colour  is  of  a 
cream  white,  take  each  plate  out  and  wash  it  thoroughly, 
either  in  rain  or  distilled  water,  and,  when  still  wet,  flow  over 
the  film  some  of  the  following  solution  of  gum,  sugar,  and 
gallic  acid,  the  mixture  being  that  recommended  by  Russell 
Manners  Gordon,  which  is  about  as  simple  and  effective  a 
preservative  as  can  well  be  made : — 

First  Solution. 

Gum  arabic  20  grains 

Sugar  candy  5 ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 drachms. 

Second  Solution  (with  the  aid  of  heat). 

Gallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  3 grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  G drachms. 

Mix  the  two  solutions  together,  and  filter  through  cotton 
or  sponge.  Cover  each  well-washed  plate  with  this  mixture 
carefully  and  completely,  and  then  rear  the  plate  ; after 
draining,  away  to  dry  in  the  dark  room,  of  course.  For 
copying  by  contact  the  negatives  must  be  varnished  with  the 
finest  varnish  possible. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  a copy  of  the  negative  on  the  prepared 
dry  plate,  place  the  former  in  the  printing- frame  in  tho 
usual  way  as  you  would  for  paper — that  is,  with  the  film 
side  upwards — and  upon  this  lay  the  dry  plate,  so  that  the 
two  films  are  in  intimate  contact ; but  be  careful  not  to  rub 
the  plates  together,  otherwise  the  upper  film  might  be  in 
jured.  Cover  the  latter  plate  with  a black  cloth,  and  then 
press  down  the  spring  back  in  its  place.  Cover  up  tho 
front  of  the  printing-frame  until  you  have  carried  the  latter 
to  an  open  door  or  window,  where  the  exposure  can  be  made. 
The  cover  is  now  removed  for  about  four  seconds,  either 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  then  replaced. 
This  exposure  will  be  about  right.  The  plate  is  now  carried 
back  into  the  dark  room  and  developed.  The  film  is  first 
made  uniformly  wet,  and  then  the  nitro-gelatine  developer 
is  poured  upon  so  as  to  cover  it ; this  quantity  is  then  poured 
back  into  a vial,  and  two  drops  of  the  silver  solution  from 
the 'bath  are  added  to  it.  This  mixture  now  is  the  devo 
loper  proper ; cover  the  plate  with  it,  and  watch  the  develop- 
ment. The  picture  will  gradually  appear.  The  shades  of 
tho  picture  can  be  increased  in  opacity  by  adding  more 
silver  to  the  developer  every  now  and  then,  until  the  inten- 
sity is  as  great  as  required.  Wash  and  fix  in  the  usual  way. 
The  tone  of  the  positive  is  made  very  agreeable  by  means 
first  of  an  acid  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  after- 
wards by  a solution  of  bichloride  of  gold.  Be  careful  not  to 
tone  too  far.  There  are  several  other  ways  of  toning  glass 
positives.  Wash  again,  and  dry.  Afterwards  varnish  the 
positive.  This  method  is  very  expeditious  and  accurate  on 
fiat  glass,  but  not  on  ordinary  uneven  glass. 

[To  be  continued.) 

♦ 

“SEALING  UP”  PICTURES. 

BY  CARL  MEINERTH. 

Daguerreotypes,  ambrotypes,  and  all  photographic  pic- 
tures under  glass,  are  not  usually  considered  safe  against 
the  intrusion  "of  dust  or  atmospheric  influence  unless  they 
are  what  is  termed  “ sealed-up  ” by  a strip  of  sticking  paper, 
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gold-beater’s  skin,  or  court  plaister,  all  around  the  edge  of 
the  picture  and  the  glass  cover.  Frames  with  photographs 
are  also  covered  on  the  back  with  a paper  pasted  all  over 
the  frame,  to  close  it,  so  to  say,  hermetically. 

Now  this  seems  to  be  nothing  but  just  the  right  way  to 
“ preserve  ” a picture.  Let  years  go  by,  and  let  such  pre- 
served pictures  come  under  the  hand  and  eye  of  an  “intelli- 
gent observer  ” amongst  the  photographers,  for  the  purpose 
of  copying  or  cleaning,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  change,  the  “ destroying  angel,”  which  shows  on  the 
surface  of  the  picture  (not  only  on  the  opposite  surface  of 
the  glass)  was  not  created  by  dust  or  air,  so  carefully  shut 
out,  but  by  the  very  good  intention  and  way  of  preserving  it, 
viz.,  the  dampness  of  the  paste,  left  inside,  unable  to  escape. 

Dust  or  air  will  have  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  a well 
made  picture ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  long  been  observed 
that  photographic  pictures  retain  their  beauty  better  and 
longer  if  exposed  to  air.  (Hypercritical  critics  will  at  once 
catch  at  the  chance  to  inquire  what  I call  “ Air;  ” I refer 
them  to  the  common  sense  of  my  readers.)  But  it  is  the 
moisture  which  invariably  remains  within  a picture  when 
pasted  up,  glued  up,  or  starched  up,  which  produces  inju- 
rious consequences,  not  less  so  than  it  will  produce  fungoid 
growth  (mould)  in  a microscopic  slide  carefully  prepared, 
that  is,  sealed  up  before  all  the  moisture  is  expelled. 

This  little  bit  of  observation  (having  had  photographs 
brought  to  me,  which  were  “ sealed  up,”  even  with  liquid 
glue,  made  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids)  I beg  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  fraternity,  as  my  conviction  that 
it  is  better  not  to  seal  up  hermetically  any  photographic 
picture. — Humphrey  s Journal. 


ON  PIGMENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  ENAMEL 
PHOTOGRAPHY* 

The  practice  of  encaustic  photography  is  becoming  every 
day  more  wide-spread,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  deem  it 
expedient  to  publish  the  following  communications  respect- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  pigments  applicable  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  one  well  ex- 
perienced on  the  subject. 

The  enamel  or  flux  is  a colourless  glass,  and  is  mixed, 
according  to  will,  with  metallic  oxides  of  various  colours. 
Some  of  these  oxides — oxide  of  iron,  for  instance — retain 
their  colour  during  the  operation  of  burning,  while  others 
only  develop  their  tints  when  fused.  The  enamel  serves 
only  to  fix  the  colours  in  the  same  way — in  fact,  as  collo 
dion  is  employed  to  retain  an  image.  It  must  possess  a 
brilliant  •’urface,  and  of  so  solid  a character  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  injury  in  an  ordinary  way.  It  may  be  prepared 
from  white  quartz-sand,  feldspar,  borax,  saltpetre,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  soda,  red  lead,  and  oxide  of  bismuth. 

According  to  the  selection  made  from'  these  substances, 
and  the  proportions  employed,  the  flux  will  be  of  an  easily 
or  difficultly  fusible  nature.  Sand  and  lime  render  an 
enamel  difficult  of  fusion  ; whereas  potash,  feldspar,  borax, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  diflereut  bases,  produce 
an  easily  fusible  flux. 

In  porcelain  factories  several  descriptions  of  flux  are 
necessary,  but  in  encaustic  photography  only  one  descrip- 
tion is  required,  and,  as  before  stated,  a colourless,  easily- 
fusiblo  glass  is  the  material  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
If  fragments  of  this  kind  of  glass  are  to  be  had  finely 
powdered,  no  fusion  is  necessary,  but  otherwise  the  flux  is  pre- 
pared by  melting  together  the  following  substances,  viz. : 


Quartz  sand 

• • • 

...  300 g 

Red  lead  ...  ... 

... 

...  300 

Saltpetre  ... 

...  10 

Carbonate  of  potash 

... 

...  150 

Arsenious  acid 

... 

...  0-45 

Oxide  of  manganese 

... 

...  060 

* Photoaraphitche  Archiii.  Bee  also  ‘‘PyrouUotography,”  in  the  N sn- 
ot the  23rd  J uly  last. 


Of  this  flux  material,  when  finely  powdered,  3 paits  should 
be  taken  to  1 part  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Other  methods 
of  preparing  a suitable  flux  are  as  follows  : — 

Flint  (calcined  and  powdered)  ...  3 parts 

Oxide  of  lead  ...  ...  ...  8 „ 

Borax  glass 1^  ,, 

Flint  10  parts 

Red  lead  38  „ 

Borax  glass 40  „ 

Red  lead  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 parts 

Sand  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 „ 

Borax  1 part 

We  come  now  to  the  metallic  oxides.  Simple  oxides  may 
bo  employed  as  well  as  compound  : oxides  of  chromium, 
iron,  uranium,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  copper,  cobalt, 
tin,  and  iridium;  as  likewise  chromate  of  iron,  chromate  of 
baryta,  chromate  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  purple  of  cassius, 
terra  sienna,  and  yellow  and  brown  ochre. 

Red  is  obtained  by  means  of  oxide  of  iron,  purple  of 
cassius,  and  suboxide  of  copper. 

Orange  by  means  of  red  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  oxide 
of  antimony. 

Yellow  by  means  of  oxide  of  uranium,  chloride  of  silver, 
chromate  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

Green  by  mixing  oxide  of  chromium,  oxide  of  copper, 
and  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Dark  blue  by  means  of  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Light  blue  by  means  of  a mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  zinc. 

Violet  by  means  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  purple  of 
cassius. 

Black  by  a mixture  of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  iridium. 

White  enamel  can  bo  obtained  by  melting  together — 

Flint  3 parts 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 „ 

Oxide  of  lead  4 „ 

Oxide  of  tin  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

As  soon  as  the  mixture  has  been  fused  in  the  crucible,  cold 
water  is  poured  in  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  up. 

Of  this  mixture  is  taken  ...  ...  44  parts 

Of  white  sand  25  „ 

Red  lead 3$  „ 

Crystal  glass  (potash  and  oxide 
of  lead) 2 „ 

This  is  pounded  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  rubbed  fine  with  a 
little  water;  it  is  then  transferred  by  means  of  a spatula  to 
a well-cleaned  copper  plate,  the  superfluous  moisture  re- 
moved by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  and  burnt  in 
a furnace.  When  cold  the  surface  of  the  enamel  is  polished, 
first'by  means  of  coarse  and  then  with  emery  powder,  being 
rubbed  finally  with  putty  powder. 

For  black  enamel  is  mixed  together — 

Oxide  of  copper  ...  ...  ...  2 parts 

Oxide  of  cobalt  1$  „ 

Oxide  of  manganese  ...  ...  2 „ 

Flux  12  „ 

This  is  fused  in  a crucible,  and  then  is  added — 

Oxide  of  copper 1£  parts 

Oxide  of  manganese  ...  ...  1 part 

The  oxide  of  manganese  employed  should  be  perfectly  pure, 
and  free  from  any  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  result  is  a 
perfect  black ; for  photographers  it  may  be  somewhat  too 
neutral,  but  this  defect  is  remedied  by  a slight  addition  of 
burnt  sienna  or  purple  of  cassius.  A warmer  pigment  may 
indeed  be  prepared  with  : — 

Oxide  of  copper ...  2 parts 

Oxide  of  cobalt  ...  ...  ...  3 „ 

Oxide  of  iridium  ...  '0  part 

Terra  sienna  1 „ 

Flux  18  parts 
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For  red  enamel,  1 part  of  calcined  iron  vitriol  should  be 
mixed  with  3 parts  of  flux. 

Purple  is  given  by  the  formula : — 

Purple  of  cassius part 

Borax  12  parts 

Flint  1 part 

Bed  lead  ...  ...  ...  ..  1 „ 


Flesh  tint  is  obtained  by  mixing  1 part  of  red  oxide  of 
iron  and  3 parts  of  flux. 

Orange  by  mixing  1 part  of  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  1 J parts 
of  antimonic  acid,  and  8 parts  of  flux. 

Light  yellow  by  mixing  1 part  of  basic  sulphate  of  iron, 
2|  parts  ot  oxide  of  zinc,  and  11  parts  of  flux. 

Dark  green  by  mixing  11  parts  of  oxide  of  copper,  10 
parts  of  antimonic  acid,  and  25  parts  of  flux. 

Light  green  by  mixing  1 part  of  oxide  of  chromium  and 
31  parts  flux. 

Dark  blue  by  mixing  1 part  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  3J 

parts  flux. 

Light  blue  by  mixing  1 part  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  2 parts  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  9 parts  flux. 

Violet  by  mixing  3 parts  borax  glass,  3 parts  peroxide  of 
manganese,  1 part  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  25  parts  flux. 

Qrey  by  mixing  2 parts  light  blue  enamel,  3 parts  borax, 
and  28  parts  flux. 

Drown  by  mixing  1 part  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  8 parts 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  1 part  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  32  parts 
flux. 

All  these  enamel  colours  are  fusible  at  a red  heat,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  production  of  coloured  photo- 
graphs. With  the  exception  of  the  cobalt  blue,  the  anti- 
mony yellow,  and  copper  green,  the  oxides  are  simply  mixed 
with  the  flux,  and  finely  powdered  ; the  colours  alluded  to, 
however,  must  be  first  fused  with  the  flux  in  a crucible,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 


MINIMS  versus  DROPS. 

Sin, — In  last  week’s  News,  does  not  tho  “ Old  Photographer  ” 
somewhat  mistake  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  relation  to 
the  testing  of  silver  solutions,  when  ho  suggests  that  “ drops  ” 
are  not  sufficiently  definite,  and  that  minims  should  bo  used  ? 
He  points  out  that  drops  vary  as  they  aro  poured  from  a large 
or  a small  orifice  ; but  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  using  tho  samo 
pipette  for  both  silver  solution  and  chloride  solution,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  drops  would  be  of  the  same  size.  It  is  in  the 
simplicity  thus  secured,  I think,  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  plan  is  so 
admirable. — Yours  truly,  Ag  Cl. 

[Our  contributor  the  “ Old  Photographer’s  ” aim  was,  we 
apprehend,  to  ofler  a caution  against  a common  and  sufficiently 
inaccurate  method  of  measuring  by  “ drops,”  as  though  a drop 
contained  a definite  quantity.  In  Mr.  Wilson’s  mothod  of 
using  the  samo  pipette  for  both  solutions  an  approximate  accu- 
racy is  gained,  but  not  necessarily  perfect  accuracy,  as  drops  of 
solutions  of  different  density  will  vary  in  measure,  even  when 
dropped  from  tho  same  pipette.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  method  to  say  that  minims 
are  better  than  drops,  as  minims  are  just  as  easily  measured  as 
drops  when  a graduated  pipette  is  employed. — Ed.] 

PHOTO-CRAYONS  FOR  WINTER  PORTRAITURE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  approaching  winter  affords  a favourable 
opportunity  for  again  drawing  attention  to  tho  great  value  of 
Mr.  Sarony’s  invention,  tho  photo-crayon  portrait. 

Having  practically  tested  the  success  of  the  invention,  and  the 
results,  both  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  we  can  fully  endorse 
all  you  have  said  in  its  favour,  and  wo  consider  the  profession 
are  much  indebted  to  yourself  for  your  able  advocacy  of  the 
merits  of  the  invention,  more  especially  from  the  fact  that 
such  advocacy  has  been  made  the  subject  of  misconstruction, 
and  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  some  quarters. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  take  up  the  process  immediately 


on  its  publication  in  your  columns ; wo  at  once  saw  its  utility, 
and  we  now  consider  it  a most  profitable  and  valuable  adjunct 
to  our  business.  In  scarcely  any  instance  have  the  photo- 
crayon portraits  failed  to  please ; in  many  instances  large 
orders  have  followed  the  inspection  of  the  first  copy,  and  we 
look  to  the  forthcoming  winter  for  time  and  opportunity  to 
produce  large  numbers  of  these  portraits  from  our  stock  nega- 
tives. We  have  found  so  much  success  that  we  look  upon 
every  negative  taken  for  a carte  vignette  for  a further  source 
of  income  from  the  new  portrait. 

It  is  quite  truo  all  photographers  have  not  produced  tho 
Sarony  picture  in  a satisfactory  manner,  but  wo  cannot  but 
think  the  fault  must  very  much  rest  with  themselves,  and  not 
with  the  system  or  the  process.  It  has  also  been  urged  that 
special  negatives  are  required.  This  is  not  so  ; good  printing 
negatives  only  are  necessary.  Wo  have  even  hoard  it  asserted 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  inventor  only  had  been  able  to 
oxhibit  successful  and  satisfactory  results.  Doubtless,  at  tho 
Society’s  Exhibition  on  tho  9th,  numerous  exhibitors  will 
prove  tho  fallacy  of  this  notion.  With  this  view  wo  havo 
sent  to  Conduit  Street  half  a-dozon  of  our  productions. 
Wo  may  mention  that  tho  negatives  from  which  they  aro 
mado  aro  ordinary  negatives,  and  wo  have  been  careful  to  let 
the  process  stand  on  its  merits,  by  taking  caro  that  both  the 
transparencies  and  negatives  from  which  they  are  made  are 
entirely  untouched. 

If  you  think  a selection  of  these  pictures  placed  in  your 
office  would  be  of  service,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending 
them.  Our  arrangements  and  manipulations  are  somewhat 
different  to  those  detailed  by  Mr.  Sarony,  and  if  you  think  an 
account  of  them  would  be  beneficial  to  your  readers,  pray  com- 
mand us. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  press  you  to  urge  on 
the  profession  tho  great  desirability  of  mastering  the  produc- 
tion of  tho  photo-crayon  portrait.  They  may  rest  assured  that 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  will  be  the  result. — Yours  faithfully, 

Liverpool,  November  8th,  1869.  Vandyke  and  Brown. 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  details  of  tho 
operations  of  our  correspondents,  and  also  in  hanging  examples 
in  our  office.  Our  view  of  the  great  excellence  of  the  photo- 
crayon process  remains  as  wo  have  constantly  expressed  it;  and 
tho  winter  is  a season  which  affords  especial  suitability  for 
giving  attention  to  such  a process,  especially  if  artificial  light 
be  employed  for  producing  the  prints. — Ed.] 


UliHCfH’.mcau'i. 

Marine  Glue  for  Joining  Glass.— In  a sorios  of  interest- 
ing articles  on  microscopic  manipulations,  in  the  Chemical  News, 
the  author  gives  some  capital  instructions  for  using  marine 
glue  in  cementing  glass,  which  will  prove  useful  to  our  readers 
who  may  wish  to  manufacture  glass  dippers,  &c.  He  says  : — 
“ For  joining  together  pieces  of  glass,  and  for  attaching  metal 
to  glass,  the  cement  known  as  marine  glue  is  usually  employed. 
It  consists  ot  india-rubber,  shellac,  and  coal  naphtha,  combined 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  bo  used.  It  is,  I believe,  difficult  to  make  in  small 
quantities  ; but  thero  is  no  trouble  in  obiaining  it,  as  it  is  sold 
by  most  microscope  makers.  As  this  cement  will  only  adhoro 
to  hot  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  to  havo  some  means  of  applying 
a steady  heat  to  the  pieces  of  glass,  &c.,  to  be  joined  ; and  as 
this  cannot  be  done  by  means  of  tho  unprotected  flame  of  a 
lamp,  a hot  plate  is  generally  employed.  This  can  be  obtained, 
ready  made,  of  the  opticians ; but  a piece  of  thick  brass  plate, 
about  six  or  seven  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  placed 
upon  one  of  the  rings  of  a retort  stand,  will  answer  admirably  ; 
it  can  be  heaced  by  means  of  a spirit  lamp  or  gas  flame  placed 
underneath.  Supposing,  for  example,  it  is  required  to  attach  a 
ring  of  glass  or  metal  to  a glass  slide,  to  form  a cell  for  an 
object  to  be  mounted  in.  The  glass  slide  is  placed  upon  the 
hot  plate,  first  of  all,  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  lamp,  to 
avoid  breaking  it  by  too  sudden  heating,  and  then  moved 
gradually  to  the  hotter  part ; the  ring  is  also  heated  on  the 
plate ; a piece  of  marine  glue  is  held  on  tho  point  of  a needle  in 
a handle  or  other  convenient  holder,  and  rubbed  on  the  heated 
glass  over  the  surface  to  which  tho  ring  is  to  be  attached. 
When  a sufficient  portion  of  glue  is  melted  on  the  glass,  care 
being  taken  to  heat  the  glue  sufficiently  for  free  working, 
while  overheating  amounting  to  boiling  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
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heated  ring  is  then  lifted  on  with  a pair  of  forceps,  which,  for 
this  and  all  purposes  where  they  are  likely  to  be  made  hot, 
should  be  of,’ brass,  or  else  an  old  pair  of  steel  forceps,  which 
are  to  be  kept  for  such  uses  The  ring  is  then  to  he  turned 
round  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  glass,  to  spread  the 
cement  equally,  and  then  removed  from  the  hot  plate  and 
pressed  on  a piece  of  wood,  to  expel  superfluous  glue,  and 
allowed  a little  time  to  set ; when  sot,  but  still  warm,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cement  can  be  scraped  off  with  a blunt 
knife,  a process  much  more  difficult  if  it  is  allowed  to  become 
quite  cold.  A number  of  cells  can  bo  attached  and  roughly 
cleaned  at  one  time,  the  plate  next  required  being  heated 
while  the  one  cemented  is  being  cleaned  off.  When  quite  cold, 
the  slides  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a piece  of  rag  and  a 
free  use  of  methylated  spirit ; they  should  then  bo  rubbed 
bright  with  a clean  cloth.  Some  persons  use  liquor  potass® 
for  cleaning  off  superfluous  marine  glue  ; it  does  this  very 
effectually,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  strong  alcohol,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  a rather  unpleasant  ono,  as  the  alkaline  solution  first 
softens  and  then  removes  the  skin  from  the  fingers.  The 
adhesion  of  marine  glue  and  other  cements  to  glass  surfaces 
is  much  improved  by  grinding,  which  gives  the  cement  a better 
hold  than  it  would  have  on  a polished  surface,  although  marine 
glue  will  adhere  well  to  polished  glass,  provided  the  surface  is 
free  from  grease,  which  may  be  insured  by  a cleaning  with 
methylated  spirit.  The  adhesion  of  two  pieces  of  glass 
cemented  with  marine  glue  is  so  perfect  that  they  generally 
break  in  any  place  rather  than  at  the  joint. 

Decomposition  of  Acetate  of  Silver  by  Iodine  at  a 
High  Temperature. — M.  Birnbaum,  in  the  Zeitschrift  far 
Chemie,  says  that  when  a mixture  of  acetate  of  silver  and  iodine 
is  submitted  to  heat,  there  ensues,  at  a comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, a very  strong  reaction,  the  products  of  which—  partly 
vapours  and  partly  permanent  gases — were,  by  suitable  means, 
condensed  and  collected  by  the  author.  Among  the  conden- 
sable vapours  ho  found  acetate  of  methvlic  ethyl  boiling  at  55°, 
and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid.  Among  the  gases  carbonic  acid, 
acetylen,  and,  beside  this,  another  carburetted  hydrogen,  were 
found.  The  solid  residue  of  the  reaction  consisted  of  iodide  of 
silver  and  somo  carbonaceous  matter.  The  author  enters  into 
a very  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  different  sub- 
stances found,  but  we  cannot  follow  him  therein,  since  it  would 
require  the  reproduction  of  an  enormous  series  of  formulas. 
When  acetate  of  silver  is  heated  by  itself,  a very  violent  re- 
action ensues,  which  sometimes  even  comes  to  actual  combus- 
tion. The  reaction  yields  acetic  acid,  and,  among  the  gaseous 
products,  CO,  and  marsh  gas.  The  residue  in  the  retort  was 
found  to  consist  of  metallic  silver  and  carbon. — Chemical  News. 


gromimufs  uf  Sorutics. 

North  London  Piiotograpitic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 'on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  3rd  inst.,  in  Myddelton  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Cooper  occupying  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Barnett,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  said,  that  at  a meeting 
of  tho  Committee  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Society  had  engagod  their  attention,  and  in  consequence 
he  had  drawn  up  tho  following  paper,  which  ho  would  now 
read,  and  a copy  of  which  would  bo  sent  to  each  member.  He 
then  reported  as  follows : — 

In  calling  yourattention  to  the  proposalsand  suggostionsmade 
at  a special  meeting  of  tho  committee,  hold  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th  October,  to  consider  tho  future  of  tho  Association.  I think 
it  right  that  some  explanation  should  be  offered  of  the  reason 
for  holding  such  a meeting,  and  the  views  of  somo  of  tho  mem- 
bers of  tho  committee  respecting  it. 

Tho  North  London  Photographic  Association  was  formed  in 
the  year  1857  by  a number  of  amateurs,  and  its  objects  com- 
prised the  reading  of  papers,  discussion  and  conversation  on  all 
points  connected  with  tho  art,  tho  oxcliango  of  specimens,  ex- 
perimental demonstrations,  &c. ; and  for  many  years  it  stood 
second  to  no  society  in  its  efforts  to  develop  tho  art  it  sought 
to  foster.  It  ranked  amongst  its  members  many  who  have 
since  become  famous,  and  the  meetings  generally  were  crowded, 
and  tho  interest  fully  maintained  by  the  mutual  intorchango  of 
experience  or  the  desire  to  obtain  it.  Tho  journals  of  that  day 
being  limited  in  numbor,  and  published  at  long  intervals,  tho 


principal  moans  of  obtaining  information  was  by  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  this  and  kindred  societies. 

This  state  of  things  is  now  entirely  changed.  Tho  journals 
take  the  initiative,  and  by  their  liberality  obtain  the  papers 
and  information  which  would  otherwise  be  made  known 
through  meetings  only  ; and  there  are  few  to  bo  found  who  foi 
the  mere  pleasure  of  writing  a paper  are  also  willing  to  read  it 
to  empty  benches  to  receive  tho  usual  “ vote  of  thanks  ” with- 
out a word  of  discussion  on  its  contents. 

Ilenco  many  of  tho  mombers  feol  that  tho  mission  of  tho 
Society  is  fulfilled,  and  suggest  the  wiser  course  of  omitting  all 
formality,  and  converting  tho  Association  into  a club  with 
occasional  meetings  of  a strictly  conversational  character,  and 
an  annual  distribution  of  photographs  to  tho  extent  of  the  funds 
in  hand.  Others,  again,  differing  from  this  course,  would  wind 
up  tho  Association,  and  distribute  tho  accumulated  funds  of  tho 
Society  (about  twenty  pounds)  in  photographs  to  tho  mombers. 
The  other  courso  proposed  is  to  hand  the  funds  to  another 
society  in  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  and  subscriptions  by 
such  members  as  like  to  join  it. 

It  was  desired  by  the  committee  that  tho  November  meeting 
should  bo  made  special  for  the  consideration  of  these  sugges- 
tions ; but  the  rules  not  admitting  of  such  a courso,  it  is  decided 
that  tho  meeting  to  bo  held  on  the  1st  December  bo  made 
special  for  that  purpose  ; and,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  opinions 
of  all  should  be  obtained  (if  possible),  it  is  hoped  that  each 
member  who  cannot  attend  will,  before  that  day,  inform  tho 
Secretary  of  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 

The  following  are  the  proposed  resolutions  : — 

1.  That  the  Association  bo  continued  as  an  art-union  and 
club,  and  that  tho  funds  in  hand  bo  appropriated  to  that 
purpose. 

2.  That,  in  tho  event  of  tho  dissolution  of  tho  Association,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  funds  bo  appropriated  to  the  advancement 
of  photography,  by  handing  them  to  tho  Photographic  Society 
of  London  in  lieu  of  entrance-foe  and  subscription  for  any 
member  of  this  Association  who  may  join  that  Society  during  the 
present  year,  such  members  to  be  entitled  to  all  tho  privileges 
of  the  Society  to  the  end  of  its  current  year  without  further 
payment,  provided  the  said  Society  is  willing  to  accept  the 
funds  on  such  conditions. 

3.  That  the  funds  of  tho  Association  bo  expendod  in  tho 
purchase  of  a photograph  to  bo  presented  to  all  members  who 
paid  tho  subscription  for  the  year  18G8-9,  and  tho  Association 
be  dissolved. 

This  paper  wa3  acceptod  as  an  embodiment  of  tho  views  of  tho 
members  present. 

No  other  business  was  brought  beforo  tho  meeting,  which 
was  then  adjourned. 


Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles. 

TnE  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  17tli  of  Sep- 
tember, M.  Teisseirf.  presiding. 

The  Secretary  laid  beforo  the  meeting  Sig.  S.  Borlinetto’s 
pamphlet  on  permanent  photographs.  Tho  work  will  be  ana- 
lyzed and  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting.  Tho  Secretary 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  albuminized  paper  from  M.  Mayer, 
of  Paris,  and  samples  were  distributed  amongst  the  mombers. 
The  Secretary  laid  beforo  the  mooting  a copy  of  the  catalogue 
of  gelatino-carbonized  paper  and  albuminized  paper  coagulated 
by  steam,  sont  by  M.  Marion. 

Various  explanatory  letters  wore  read  from  M.  Marion.  Tho 
paper  was  stated  to  liavo  boon  prepared  with  a gelatine  sold  in 
the  trado  under  tho  name  of  “grenctino,”  tho  purity  of  which 
and  its  solubility  in  warm  water  recommended  its  employment 
in  preference  to  all  other  qualities  of  gelatine. 

Tho  Chairman  said  he  had  already  made  experiments  with 
the  material,  which  ho  considered  possessed  groat  superiority. 
It  would  save  to  operators  in  the  carbon  process  the  uncertainty 
which  resulted  from  the  employment  of  compositions  made  with 
other  gelatines  of  a variable  and  often  very  imperfect  solubility 
in  warm  water. 

M.  Vidal  was  glad  to  find  M.  Marion  had  taken  this  course, 
in  spito  of  tho  rarity  and  consequent  dearness  of  grenotine.  It 
was  most  dosirablo  that  this  method  of  printing  should  bo  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  that  object  could  only  bo  effected  when  ope- 
rators were  furnished  with  trustworthy  materials,  capable  of 
giving  products  of  real  artistic  value.  M.  Marion  appeared  to 
have  understood  all  tho  importance  of  this,  as  he  had  never 
ceased  making  now  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
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prepared  papers.  In  Franco  they  wero  indebted  to  him,  and 
him  alone,  that  the  practice  of  the  carbon  process  of  photography 
is  possiblo. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  meeting  would  then  be- 
come entirely  experimental,  and  that  he  was  going  to  show  in 
practico  the  employment  of  the  papers  presented  by  M.  Marion. 
Ho  then  gavo  a practical  description,  which  he  accompanied  by 
experiments.  The  operations  were  followed  with  interest  by 
the  mootieg  up  to  the  final  removal  of  the  image  transferred 
from  the  unpolished  glass  to  the  sheet  of  paper  intended  for  its 
permanent  support. 

M.  Vidal  also  showed  the  employment  of  paper  covered  with 
coagulated  albumen  for  printing  direct,  without  recourso  to  any 
temporary  support.  This  mothod  is  similar  to  that  of  the  trans- 
fer upon  glass,  and  it  constitutes  a very  important  improve- 
ment in  connection  with  M.  Marion’s  process.  The  impressed 
tissue  is  immersed  in  water  at  the  same  timo  with  a shcot  of 
coagulated  albumen  paper  a little  larger.  When  the  two  sheets 
aro  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  composite  paper 
is  well  stretched,  the  albumen  Is  placed  upon  the  composition, 
and  pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  liquid,  and  dry  tho  two  oxterior  surfaces. 
The  effect  produced  is  similar  to  that  of  a trausfor  upon  glass, 
metal,  or  any  such  surfaco.  It  is  left  to  dry  spontaneously  for 
about  half-an-kour,  after  which  it  is  immersod  in  a basin  con- 
taining water  at  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees  (C.),  tho 
composition  side  uppermost.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  or 
thereabouts,  the  gelatine  will  bo  sufficiently  softened  to  admit 
of  tho  two  slieots  being  easily  separated.  The  composition  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  image  on  the  albumen  surface. 
Owing  to  tho  great  solubility  of  tho  grenetiue,  all  excess  of  black 
is  removed,  and  tho  imago  remains  with  all  its  tones.  When 
tho  weather  is  suitable  for  exposing,  an  over-exposure  is  prefer- 
able to  tho  roverse,  as  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  remedy, 
whilst  a proof  that  has  been  over-exposed  may,  with  tho  aid  of 
hot  water,  bo  brought  to  the  proper  condition.  The  last  ope- 
ration is  to  plungo  the  proof,  after  it  has  been  washod  in  cold 
water,  in  a bath  of  alum  at  three  per  cent.,  and  afterwards  in 
cold  water  by  two  successive  washings.  It  is  then  left  to  dry. 
The  experiment  succeeded  very  well.  There  is  only  one  serious 
drawback,  and  that  is  the  reversion  of  tho  image.  This  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  reproduction  of  buildings  and  engravings,  and 
M.  Marion  is  endeavouring  to  remove  it  by  the  employment  of 
pellicular  negatives,  which,  like  tho  wax  paper  negatives,  may 
bo  treated  on  tho  one  side  or  the  other. 

M.  Vidal  showed  somo  proofs  of  pellicular  cliches  which  M. 
Marion  had  forwarded  to  him.  They  gavo  evidence  that  the 
object  desired  had  been  almost  attained,  and  that  a few  more 
trials  would  give  certainty.  lie  wished  to  point  out  a modifi- 
cation which  ho  thought  should  bo  mado  in  this  last  method  of 
M.  Marion’s.  The  albuminized  papor  did  not  pleaso  him,  and 
ho  advised  its  being  replaced  by  paper  covered  with  gelatine 
rendor6d  insolublo  by  alum.  Tho  process  thus  modified  is  more 
perfect.  Tho  insolublo  gelatino  succeeded  admirably,  and  more 
artistic  effects  were  obtained  by  moans  of  it— proofs  on  a matt 
surface  being  more  agrcoablo  than  images  with  shining  sur- 
faces, which  wero  only  pleasing  in  cartes  or  small  proofs  in 
general.  Tho  retouching  on  gelatine  paper  was  exceedingly 
oasy,  whilst  the  albumen  presented  a greasy  surface  which  was 
much  less  favourable.  Lastly,  the  process,  as  a whole,  was 
more  homogeneous,  as  there  wore  only  two  layers  altogether — 
the  papor  on  tho  one  hand,  and  the  gelatine  on  the  other.  Tho 
whites  were  less  liablo  to  turn  yellow,  which,  at  tho  end  of  a 
certain  timo,  made  the  proofs  on  albuminized  paper  look  so  dis- 
agreeable. In  all  these  points  of  view  M.  Vidal  said  the  gela- 
tino appeared  to  merit  tho  preference  over  coagulated  albumen; 
this,  however,  should  not  exclude  tho  latter  in  cases  where  it 
might  bo  useful.  Tho  firm  of  Marion  might  place  at  tho  dis- 
posal of  tho  photographic  community  materials  of  both  kinds, 
particularly  by  changing  them  according  to  the  tints,  as  there 
was  no  reason  why  proofs  should  always  bo  printed  on  white 
paper.  The  half-tinted,  grey,  yellow,  blue,  and  rose  admitted 
of  delicious  artistic  effects,  particularly  in  the  reproduction  of 
landscapes  and  monuments.  On  paper  a little  grained  the 
glossiness  produced  by  tho  thick  black  disappeared,  or  nearly 
so,  aud  images  were  obtained  which  would  comparo  with  the 
most  remarkable  black  pencil  or  sepia  drawings,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tho  composition.  Apropos  of  the  glossiness  ex- 
hibited by  smooth  papers  in  tho  parts  most  thickly  gelatiuod, 
he  (M.  Vidal)  pointed  out  means  by  which  this  was  mado  to 
disappear,  and  how  a proof  could  bo  obtained  similar  to  thoso 


on  unpolished  glass.  The  process,  he  said,  was  very  simple  : — 
After  treating  finally  with  alum,  and  the  complete  desiccation 
of  the  imago  obtained  on  paper,  according  to  M.  Marion,  it  ia 
again  put  to  soak  until  the  paper  is  well  distended,  when  it  ia 
applied  in  water  upon  an  unpolished  glass  previously  treated 
with  stearine,  all  air-bubbles  being  thus  avoided.  The  excess 
of  liquid  is  got  rid  of  by  pressing  it  on  blotting-paper,  and  it  is 
then  left  to  dry.  The  image,  shining  as  it  did,  has  now  become 
dull,  its  surface  is  moulded  on  the  ground  glass,  and  during 
desiccation  the  reliefs  of  the  gelatine  are  marked  on  the 
exterior  of  tho  vehicle.  There  is  no  trouble  in  separating  the 
wo  surfaces  after  the  papor  has  become  dry. 

M.  Vidal  also  stated  to  tho  meeting  the  result  of  his  last 
observations.  Ho  said  ho  had  remarked  that  in  cold  weather, 
tho  pigmented  gelatino  would  bear  a larger  quantity  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  Ho  had  not  been  enabled  to  obtain  perfect 
images  on  grenetino  paper  with  one  and  a-lialf  per  cent,  of  the 
bichromate,  except  by  prolonging  tho  exposure  considerably, 
and  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  tho  bath  up  to  five 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  obtain  tho  maximum  of  value  in  the 
shortest  timo.  In  general,  he  had  remarked  that  the  sensi- 
tizing bath  required  to  be  stronger  for  the  smallest  quantities 
of  colouring  matter.  This  showed  tho  necessity  of  sensitizing 
in  baths  of  different  strengths,  the  compositions  containing 
two,  two  and  a-half,  and  three  percent,  of  colouring  matter. 
Thus  one  and  a-half  per  cbnt.  of  bichromate  of  potash  would 
suffice  for  a composition  with  three  per  cent,  of  ordinary  gela- 
tine ; but  with  two  per  cent,  of  grenetino  there  was  no  danger 
in  using  a bath  of  five  per  cent.  Tho  length  of  time  during 
which  tho  composition  should  bo  immersed,  ho  (M.  Vidal)  said, 
was  three  minutes  in  summertime;  but,  as  in  cold  weather 
the  composition  paper  was  slower  in  distending  itself,  in  tho 
winter  it  should  bo  six  minutes.  In  the  process  on  ground 
glass  it  had  been  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  gelatinize  tho 
proof  after  its  development  by  hot  water,  and  washing  it  to 
remove  all  trace  of  colouring  matter  deposed  from  the  image 
by  the  dissolving  of  tho  gelatino.  This  gelatinizing  was  im- 
portant in  order  to  avoid  gloss  in  the  half-tints,  and  also  to 
prevent  a too  rapid  desiccation  causing  the  layer  bearing  tho 
image  to  tear  in  its  spontaneous  separation  from  the  unpolished 
glass.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  well  to  be  careful  not  to 
press  upon  the  proof  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a supplement- 
ary layer  of  gelatine — a mixture  of  sugar,  water,  and  gelatine, 
at  a higher  temperature  than  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees — 
otherwise,  from  its  strong  construction,  it  might  tear  and 
destroy  the  image. 

M.  Vidal  announced  that  his  now  pamphlet,  which  was  then 
finished,  contained  particulars  of  all  tho  most  recent  sugges- 
tions and  practical  applications  such  has  had  been  demonstrated 
experimentally.  It  would  be  an  appendix  to  his  former 
treatise,  which  was  more  theoretic. 

Tho  Chairman  presented  a collection  of  carbon  proofs, 
which  wore  a striking  confirmation  ot  what  had  been  said  of 
that  process. 

Tho  Chairman  and  MM.  Jacquemet  and  Vidal  offered 
their  co-operation  to  those  of  their  colleagues  who  might  feel 
disposed  to  commenco  carbon  printing,  so  that  their  first  steps 
might  be  surely  directed.  The  aim  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Marseilles  was  to  neglect  nothing  in  their  efforts  for  the 
propagation  of  stable  processes.  They  would  strive  resolutely 
against  the  continuance  of  silver  printing.  The  Society  con- 
sidered the  most  important  desideratum  in  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy was  the  encouragement  of  printing  by  the  carbon 
process  or  helio-engraving.  But  lately  they  could  only  wish  to 
do  this  ; it  was  now  in  their  power. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  in  tb*  Stubm. 

Photography  in  San  Francisco. — The  Special  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Standard,  writing  from  San  Francisco,  says : — 
“ Art  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  our  ‘ Farthest  West,’  as 
three  well-filled  aud  incongruously  mixed  galleries  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  worsted  and  needle  work,  delicately  arranged  sea- 
woods,  and  photographs  at  the  Fair  will  prove.  Photography 
ia  especially  well  represented.  Wo  can  boast  in  Watkins  one 
of  the  very  best  landscape  photographers  in  the  world.  His 
Yosemite  and  Columbia  ltiver  views  aro  worthy  of  Bisson  Freres 
themselves.  The  still,  clear  atmosphere  of  California  is  very 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  the  art." 
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The  Sea-Gull  Photograph. — A correspondent— Mr.  J. 
M.  Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh — writing  on  this  subject,  remarks 
that  many  instantaneous  pictures  of  breaking  waves,  &c.,  have 
been  produced  without  any  suggestion  that  tho  results  wero 
obtained  by  painting-in  or  invoking  the  aid  of  the  taxidermist ; 
and,  recalling  Mr.  Robinson’s  letter  in  April  last,  where  he 
mentioned  tho  fact  that  somo  gulls  posed  beforo  his  camera  on 
a day  when  the  light  was  magnificent,  he  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  is  simply  a very  fine  instantaneous  picture. 
Ho  adds  : — “About  the  same  time,  in  company  with  a photo- 
graphic friend,  I had  (ho  pleasure  of  a day’s  work  at  the  sea- 
side, where  wo  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves  ; in  fact,  I might 
echo  Mr.  Robinson’s  words,  ‘The  day  was  a glorious  one,  just 
right  for  our  work,’  &c.  It  was  just  one  of  those  days  on  which 
instantaneous  work  was  not  only  possible,  but  practicable.  It 
was  on  such  a day,  Mr.  Robinson  tells  us,  the  negative  of  the 
gulls  was  taken.  Why,  then,  should  wo  hear  all  the  nonsense 
that  has  been  written  about  the  dodges,  &c.,  by  which  tho  pic- 
ture was  produced  ? I,  for  one,  do  not  wonder  at  the  reticence 
Mr.  Robinson  (since  the  subject  has  been  started)  has  shown  in 
tho  matter.  It  has  now  become  tho  fashion  in  matters  photo- 
graphic, whenever  any  party  comes  forward  with  anything 
now,  that  there  is  always  some  one  ready  to  cry,  ‘ Oh,  we  knew 
all  that  before!’  ‘There  is  nothing  now  in  that!’  or  somo 
such  cry  as  that ; and  so  tho  party  publishing  a useful  process 
or  valuable  paper  gets  small  thanks  for  his  pains.  I hope,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  many  able  men  who  communi- 
cato  their  ideas  on  photography  and  kindred  subjects  will  not 
bo  deterred  from  giving  their  brethren  in  general  tho  benefit 
of  them  by  a few  carping  individuals  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  satisfy.” 

Robbery  at  a PiiOTOORAPnic  Warehouse. — We  learn 
from  our  New  York  contemporary,  Humphrey' s Journal , that  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  store  of  E.  and  II.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.  was 
broken  into,  and  $12,000  in  Government  Securities,  and  $225  in 
greenbacks,  taken.  The  store  was  broken  into  through  the  sky- 
light, the  safe  forced  open  with  wedges,  and  rifled  of  what  was 
valuable.  Tho  bonds  wore  .all  tho  property  of  Mr.  Badeau,  the 
junior  partner  ; $5, COO  of  them  were  registered.  One  thousand 
dollars  reward  is  offered  for  their  recovery.  It  is  a pity,  our 
contemporary  adds,  that  the  thieves  had  not  more  consideration 
than  to  rob  a photographic  stock  house.  There  are  only  a few 
left  in  New  York,  and  these  ought  to  bo  suffered  to  pursue  their 
business  unmolested. 


The  PnoTOGRAPnrc  Exhibition  in  Conduit  Street  will 
remain  open,  from  nine  a.m.  till  dusk,  every  day  until  tho 
evening  of  next  Tuesday. 

B.  and  A. — The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  interiors 
of  drawing-rooms,  libraries,  &c.,  is  a somewhat  indefinite  one,  as 
so  much  depends  on  circumstances.  We  may  answer  generally 
that,  as  a rule,  tho  best  method  is  the  wet  process,  and  tho  best 
lens  is  one  which  gives  straight  lines  and  has  a short  focus.  Some- 
times tho  only  available  standpoint  is  the  room  itself ; but  wliero 
it  is  possible  to  take  tho  camera  into  another  room  commanding  a 
suitable  view,  that  is  better.  Somet  imes  tho  camera  may  be  placed 
outside,  so  as  to  take  the  room  through  its  open  window.  The  best 
view  must  entirely  depend  on  the  disposition  of  tho  furniture, 
pictures,  &c. 

R.  S.  II. — Your  general  plan  is  very  excellent,  and  will  require  but 
slight  modification.  You  need  not  bring  tho  glass  nearer  to  the 
floor  than  two  feet.  Tho  proposal  to  have  a little  light  in  the 
south  side,  for  occasional  use,  is  good,  as  it  can  easily  be  excluded 
by  blinds  when  not  required.  Do  not  use  ground  glass  ; but  after- 
wards, if  necessary,  stipplo  with  zinc  white  in  mastic  varnish.  A 
warm  grey,  not  too  light,  is  a good  colour  for  an  interior.  The 
glass  you  propose  is  very  good. 

T.  II.  (Sheffield). — Tho  diameter  of  a lens  affords  no  datum  as  to 
the  size  of  plate  it  is  intended  to  cover ; it  is  the  focus  of  tho  lens 
on  which  this  chiefly  depends.  As  a rule,  a good  portrait  lens 
will  cover  a plate  of  which  tho  largest  diameter  is  about  two-thirds 
of  tho  focus  of  the  lens.  Other  things,  of  course,  modify  this  ; we 
merely  state  a rough,  general  rule. 

Oxide. — Indian  ink,  or  other  suitable  pigment,  rubbed  with  water 
or  a little  dilute  gum  water,  will  answer.  2.  Protosulphato  of 
iron  kept  in  a very  dry  place  parts  with  water  of  crystallization,  and 
assumes  a white  powdery  appearance.  It  is  not  any  worse  for 
developing  purposes. 


Transparency. — The  plan  you  describe  is  the  proper  mode  of 
going  about  producing  enlarged  negatives.  The  plan  of  pro- 
ducing a half  plate  transparency  from  a card  negative,  and  a ten  by 
eight  nogativo  from  tho  transparency,  is  very  convenient.  Tho 
lens  you  mention  will  answer  very  well  for  tho  purpose.  You 
must  stop  it  down  sufficiently  to  secure  definition  to  the  edges  of 
the  image.  If  direct  sunshine  fall  on  the  negative,  it  is  better  to 
inter  pose  a pieco  of  ground  glass  between  the  negative  and  tho 
light.  It  is  important  to  a successful  issue  to  secure  a good,  well- 
exposed,  and  well-developed  transparency.  A frequent  cause  of 
imperfection  in  the  final  negative  is  using  a thin  transparency, 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  not  suitable  for  producing  a negative.  2.  Tho 
toning  and  fixing  bath  to  which  you  refer  gives  admirablo  tones, 
but  whether  the  prints  so  fixed  will  be  permanent  or  not  is  un- 
certain. 

W.  Crouch. — There  are  somo  points,  which  you  havo  omitted  to 
state,  which  arc  of  importance,  beforo  wo  can  givo  you  service- 
able advice  on  the  subject  of  lighting.  You  speak  of  your  studio  as 
of  the  lean-to  form,  but,  from  other  allusions,  it  seems  to  be  rather 
a sloping  front  light,  it  is,  we  presume,  highest  at  the  back- 
ground end,  and  sloping  towards  the  camera.  If  so,  and  only 
nine  feet  wide,  it  is  about  the  worst  possible  form  you  could  havo. 
With  a sloping  front  light,  the  only  means  of  avoiding  flatness  is  to 
cover  half  the  roof  with  blinds,  so  as  to  secure  somo  light  and 
shadow  ; and  in  such  a narrow  room  you  will,  by  doing  so,  shut 
out  much  light.  Stato  more  precisely  tho  form  of  tho  room,  or 
send  a sketch  of  the  elevation,  and  send  us  a few  of  your  prints  ; 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  give  you  more  valuable  advice.  2.  You 
do  not  state  what  colour  your  curtain  is : nothing  is  better  than 
velvet,  if  it  be  not  of  too  dark  a colour.  Repp  is  a very  good  mate- 
rial, the  best  colour  depending  somewhat  on  tho  amount  of  light 
which  falls  upon  it.  A light  green  is  not  a bad  colour.  3.  Tho 
inholes  appear  to  be  those  due  to  iodide  of  silver.  Dilute  your 
ath  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  filter  out  the  precipitate  which 
will  be  formed,  then  strengthen  by  adding  the  proper  amount  of 
silver.  4.  We  should  prefer  either  of  the  two  first  mentioned. 

J.  Garnett. — We  fear  that  there  is  no  method  by  which  cards  con- 
taining hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be  made  suitable  for  mounting 
photographs.  The  intervention  of  a film  of  printer’s  ink  or  other 
similar  medium  may  retard  the  injurious  action,  but  will  not 
finally  prevent  it.  Better  sacrifice  tho  cards  at  once. 

II.  Brown. — As  prints,  tho  portraits  enclosed,  as  examples  of  print- 
ing, are  pretty  good  ; that  of  the  lady  with  the  hat  is  best. 
2.  They  are  not  procurable  in  this  country  as  yet,  we  believe. 

Want-to-Learn. — The  portrait  is  pretty  good;  would  be  much 
better  if  the  background  had  been  a little  darker. 

S.  E.  A. — The  portrait  you  enclose  is  by  no  means  bad.  To  securo 
more  boldly  marked  relief,  cover  ono  side  and  a portion  of  tho 
sky-light  with  a dark  blind. 

Cheshire. — Tho  case  you  mention  is  very  curious.  We  can  only 
conjecture,  as  a possible  cause,  that  some  trace  of  tho  preservative 
has  clung  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which,  although  not  notice- 
able beforo  varnishing,  becomes  apparent  after,  by  rendering  the 
film  less  permeable  by  varnish. 

Cymiio. — Newman’s  “ Harmonious  Colouring  as  Applied  to  Photo- 
graphs ” is  the  simplest  and  most  useful  work  for  your  purpose. 
2.  Ridge  roof ; you  will  get  your  principal  light  from  N.W.,  and 
sufficient  from  the  other  sido  to  soften  shadows.  3.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  light  should  not  be  a good  one. 

A Dublin  Subscriber. — You  are  confounding  two  distinct  pic- 
tures. Tho  photograph  in  which  fifty  sea-gulls  arc  rendered  is 
simply  entitled  “ Sea-gulls,”  and  consists  of  a sea  view  and  gulls 
only.  “Over  the  Sea”  is  a different  picture  altogether;  in  it 
there  are  only  two  gulls  seen.  The  beauty  of  tho  picture  does  not 
consist  in  pretty  scenery,  but  in  tho  poetic  treatment  of  a bleak 
sea  view  and  figures.  It  is  especially  fine  as  an  examplo  of 
breadth. 

Spectrum. — Professor  Roscoe’s  book  on  “ Spectrum  Analysis,” 
just  published,  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

G.  Restall. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Errata. — In  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  formula  for  collodio-cliloride 
of  silver,  as  given  by  Dr.  Vogel,  for  grain,  in  each  placo  where  it 
occurs,  read  gramme. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  TIIE  COLLODION  FROCESS. 

“ Palmam  qui  meruit  feral." 

Tue  question,  “ Did  Mr.  Archer  discover  and  introduce  the 
collodion  process'?”  is  once  more  raised  by  Mr.  Tunny's 
recent  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Society;  and  the  generally 
recognized  claim  is  more  sweepingly  disputed  than  on  any 
occasion  we  have  before  noticed.  That  Le  Gray  had  sug- 
gested, and  that  Mr.  Bingham  had  tried,  collodion,  has 
before  been  admitted  ; but,  so  far  as  we  remember,  it  has 
not  before  been  asserted  that  Le  Gray  possessed  claims  to 
anything  more  than  having  published  suggestions  upon 
which  the  collodion  process  was  based.  Mr.  Tunny,  as  re- 
ported in  the  British  Journal,  says,  after  referring  to  the 
want  of  sensitiveness  in  albumen  plates,  " This  sensitiveness 
was  found  two  years  afterwards  in  the  beautiful  collodion 
process  first  given  to  the  world  by  M.  Le  Gray,  published  in 
Baris  in  1850,  translated  by  Thomas  Cousin,  and  published 
by  T.  and  R.  Willets,  opticians,  in  the  July  of  1850.”  He 
then  adds : — 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  who  first  sug- 
gested collodion  in  connection  with  photography.  There  cannot 
be  the  shadow  of  a doubt  but  that  Le  Gray  was  the  first  who  pub- 
lished it.  Mr.  S.  Archer’s  famous  letter  in  The  Chemist  of  March 
1851  no  doubt  mentioned  iodide  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium 
as  essentials  in  his  collodion  process,  but  this  was  nearly  twelvo 
months  after  Le  Gray  had  published  his  process,  by  which  he  had 
obtained  pictures  in  the  shade  in  five  or  six  seconds — a sensitive- 
ness scarcely  exceeded  at  the  present  time.  I have  never  doubted 
but  that  Mr.  Archer  was  an  independent  discoverer,  but,  un- 
doubtedly, priority  of  publication  belongs  to  Le  Gray. 

My  first  collodion  was  made  from  Le  Gray’s  formula,  and  I had 
taken  many  pictures  before  The  Chemist  made  its  appearance  in 
March  1851.  Mr.  Archer’s  letter  gave  a great  impulse  to  photo- 
graphy ; but  for  it,  perhaps,  Le  Gray’s  process  might  have  Iain  in 
abeyance  for  some  time. 

Now  if  this  statemeut  be  accurate,  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
wo  think,  that  Mr.  Archer  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
collodion  process.  The  fact  that  he  rediscovered  some- 
thing which  had  been  sufficiently  definitely  published  to 
enable  Mr.  Tunny  to  practise  the  process  long  before  the 
rediscovery  had  been  announced  would  reduce  Mr.  Archer’s 
claims  to  very  small  dimensions  indeed.  Mr.  Tunny  says 
he  has  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Archer  was  an  independent  inven- 
tor ; but,  if  Mr.  Tunny’s  narrative  be  correct,  we  fear  that 
this  can  scarcely  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  whatever  M.  le 
Gray’s  discovery  was,  Mr.  Archer  seems  to  have  been  familiar 
with  it,  and  distinctly  states,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  pamphlet,  referring  to  the  first  use  of  collodion, 
that  “ the  first  publication  in  which  it  was  alluded  to  was 
that  of  M.  Le  Gray,  of  Paris,  and  then  only  incidentally,  as 
a.  substance  which  might  possibly  be  made  available."  Mr. 
Archer  is  here  alluding  to  Le  Gray’s  pamphlet  of  1850,  the 
work  referred  to,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  Tunny.  II,  therefore, 
that  pamphlet  contained  a definite  formula,  instead  of  an 


incidental  allusion  to  something  which  might  be  used,  Mr. 
Archer  could  not  be  called  an  independent  discoverer,  but 
would  be  rather  something  less  honourable  than  we  should 
like  to  believe. 

Wo  have  used  the  phrase,  if  Mr.  Tunny's  statement  be 
accurate.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  further,  explain.  Wo 
do  not  for  one  moment  impugn  Mr.  Tunny’s  veracity  ; we 
simply  import  into  the  consideration  a recognition  of 
human  liability  to  error,  and  suggest,  since  authorities  are 
in  opposition,  the  possibility  of  inexactness  of  memory.  In 
a matter,  therefore,  in  which  anyone  undertakes  to  contra- 
vene facts  which  have  entered  into  the  domain  of  history, 
dated  documents  should  be  produced  and  quoted.  To  sub- 
stantiate the  position  now  assumed,  Mr.  Tunny  should  pro- 
duce and  quote  the  pamphlet  published  by  M.  Le  Gray  in 
Paris,  in  June  1850,  translated  by  Cousin,  and  issued  by 
Willat,  in  London,  in  July  1850.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  meet  with  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  in  question.  Has  any 
of  our  readers  a copy  of  it  ? Has  Mr.  Tunny  now  a copy  ? 
Failing  this,  will  ho  be  good  enough  to  give  the  formula 
then  issued  by  Le  Gray,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  Mr.  Archer?  For  the  definitive  settlement  of  an  inter- 
esting historic  question,  we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
thus  much. 

In  the  absence  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  let  us  glanco 
at  some  other  documents  before  us,  which  have  a somewhat 
intimate  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  Notes  and  Queries  of 
January  1853,  this  question  was  discussed  when  the  sub- 
ject was  fresh,  and  Mr.  Archer  was  in  position  to  define  his 
claims.  In  reference  to  a claim  then  advanced  for  M.  Le 
Gray.  Mr.  Archer  says,  that  in  the  pamphlet  of  1850,  pub- 
lished by  Willat,  the  allusion  to  collodion  “ is  there  dismissed 
in  three  or  four  lines.”  Not  only  does  he  assert  that  the  use 
of  collodion  was  thus  briefly  mentioned  by  Le  Gray  in 
1850,  but  he  adds  that  in  1851  Le  Gray  does  not  seem 
familiar  with  its  use  as  it  is  employed  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  collodion  process,  lie  says  : — 

M.  Le  Gray  gave  no  directions  whatever  for  its  application  to 
glass  in  his  work  published  in  July  1851,  wherein  he  alludes  to  it 
only  as  an  “oncollage”  for  paper,  classing  it  with  amidon,  the 
resins,  &c.,  for  paper,  which  he  recommends  in  a similar  manner. 

He  further  adds  : — 

I again  repeat,  that  the  first  time  M.  Le  Gray  published  the 
collodion  process  was  in  September  1852,  a year  and  a-half  after 
my  publication,  and  when  it  had  become  much  used.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  M.  Le  Gray  had  been  in  possession  of  any  detailed  process 
with  collodion  on  glass  in  1850,  lie  would  not  have  omitted  to  pub- 
lish it  in  his  work  dated  July  1851. 

Mr.  Archer  writes  thus  with  Le  Gray’s  pamphlet  of  1851 
before  him.  Iu  the  same  number  of  Notes  and  Queries.  Dr. 
Diamond  writes,  in  reference  to  tho  statement  then  made, 
that  the  process  had  been  published  by  Le  Gray  in  1850, 
•'  Were  the  facts  as  stated,”  “ it  would  deprive  Mr.  Archer, 
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undoubtedly,  of  the  merit  which  he  claims;”  but  adds, 
that  be  has  in  vain.  “ endeavoured  to  obtain  a sight  of  the 
publication”  of  1850,  alleged  to  contain  the  details  in 
question. 

Further,  we  have  before  us  a translation  of  a pamphlet  by 
M.  Le  Gray,  on  the  “ Waxed  Paper  Process,”  published  by 
Knight  and  Son  in  1853,  in  the  preface  of  which  M.  Le 
Gray  says : — 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  future  success  of  photography  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  paper  process  ; and  I cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly 
recommend  the  amateur  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  branch  of 
the  art.  He  will  obtain  upon  paper  as  much  finish  and  more 
artistic  effect  than  upon  glass.  The  pictures  upon  the  latter  are 
certainly  very  fine,  but  artistically  hard,  and  give  often  a false 
appearance  as  regards  the  tones  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  not 
affording  an  impression  true  to  nature.  Pictures  upon  glass  by 
the  aid  of  collodion  offer  certainly  some  advantages  in  the  rapidity 
of  action  and  exquisite  finish ; this  is  of  great  importance  in  por- 
traiture, but  its  fragility  made  me  abandon  it  after  the  discoveries 
I made  in  1849. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  unreasonable  to  assume  that  M.  Le  Gray, 
writing  thus,  was  not  practically  familiar  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  collodion  even  at  this  date,  at  least  a couple 
of  years  after  it  had  become  popularized  in  this  country. 
We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  a portrait  negative  of 
Mr.  Henry  Pollock,  taken  by  Dr.  Diamond,  bearing  this 
label:  “ From  the  original  bottle  of  collodion  brought  by 
Mr.  Archer  to  II.  W.  D.,  Sep.  21,  1850 and  the  portrait 
is  certainly  neither  hard,  nor  wanting  in  delicate  gradation 
of  tones. 

In  so  much  as  we  have  stated,  we  have  merely  drawn  in- 
ferences from  documents  to  which  we  have  access;  but  we 
can  still  further  narrow  the  ground.  In  November  1800, 
M.  Humbart  de  Molard  contributed  a brief  historical  note 
on  the  subject  to  the  French  Society,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  M.  Le  Gray  the  credit  of  discovering  the  collo- 
dion process.  After  quoting  from  a treatise  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  dated  1849,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  use  of  collo- 
dion— ten  parts  in  a thousand  parts  of  alcohol — as  a sizing 
material  for  paper,  he  quotes  from  the  appendix  to  a pamphlet 
by  Le  Gray,  alleged  to  be  dated  June  1850,  as  follows : — 

I am  working  at  the  present  time  a process  on  glass  with 
methylfluohydric  ether,  fluoride  of  sodium,  and  potassium  dissolved 
in  alcohol  at  40°,  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  saturated 
with  collodion.  I next  produce  a reaction  with  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  I obtain  a picture  in  twenty  seconds  in  the  shade.  I 
develop  the  image  with  a very  dilute  solution  of  sulphato  of  iron 
with  great  rapidity.  Ammonia,  bromide  of  potassium  exhibits  very 
great  variations  in  promptitude.  As  soon  as  my  experiments  are 
completed  I shall  publish  the  results  in  an  appendix.  The  appli- 
cation to  glass  is  very  easy. 

The  same  reagents  employed  with  albumen  and  dextrine  also 
give  very  prompt  and  excellent  results. 

I have  also  experimented  with  a fucus,  which  seems  to  mo  very 
promising. 

I hope  soon  to  be  able  to  obtain  a portrait  in  three  or  four 
seconds. 

Was  this  pamphlet  published  in  this  country,  and  is  this 
the  process  referred  to?  If  so,  does  it  contain  any  details 
which  would’  enable  any  one  to  work  it  with  any  hope  of 
practical  results  ? And  is  it  in  any,  except  in  a very  re- 
mote, degree  allied  to  the  photographic  process  as  at  pre- 
sent understood,  which  was  worked  by  Mr.  Archer  and  Dr. 
Diamond  in  1850,  and  published  in  March  1851  by  Mr. 
Archer  ? 

The  facts  can  only  be  decided  satisfactorily  by  documen- 
tary evidence.  W ill  Mr.  Tunny — or  can  any  of  our  readers — 
aid  English  photographers  in  coming  to  a certain  conclu- 
sion by  the  production  of  a pamphlet  of  June  1850,  by 
Le  Gray,  containing  a practical  formula  for  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures?  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  in  the 
paragraph  quoted  by  M.  Humbart  de  Molard,  no  instruc- 
tions of  practical  value  are  given.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  melange  mentioned  as  containing  collodion  was  em- 
ployed dry — as  were  all  the  materials  at  the  time,  such  as 
albumen,  gelatine,  dextrine,  mucilage,  &c. — or  wet.  It  is 
not  stated  how  the  fluoride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in 


aqueous  solutions,  was  retained  in  the  film  when  formed 
in  a solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  No  proportions  are 
stated  for  any  of  the  preparations.  If  these  were  all  the 
data  published,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  how 
a practical  process  wa3  formulated  from  the  vague  allusion 
to  experimental  operations  we  have  quoted. 

Once  more,  as  regards  Mr.  Tunny’s  statement,  let  us  be 
well  understood.  We  do  not  hint  a doubt  of  his  good 
faith.  We  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced, as  lie  is  now  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
enthusiastic,  of  the  photographic  fraternity.  But  in  a matter 
which  disturbs  the  public  faith  in  one  of  the  generally 
accepted  facts  of  photographic  history,  and  which  tends 
to  destroy  the  claims  of  one  now  dead,  but  to  whose 
memory  photographers  believe  they  owe  a largo  debt  of 
gratitude,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  evidence  rests 
on  the  memory,  during  nearly  twenty  years,  of  even  tho  most 
trustworthy  of  narrators,  or  upon  accessible  documents  the 
authenticity  and  accuracy  of  which  can  be  verified. 


SHORTENING  EXPOSURES  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

Mr.  Blair's  article  on  acceleration  of  exposures,  which  will 
be  found  on  another  page,  deserves  reading  with  careful 
attention.  11c  revives  the  idea,  which  has  before  received 
some  attention,  but  which  has  been  very  little  discussed,  of 
reducing  exposure  in  the  camera  by  submitting  the  sensi- 
tive film  to  the  general  action  of  light  out  of  the  camera. 
Amongst  old  Daguerreotypists  this  was  more  than  an  idea  : 
it  was  a secret  of  the  profession,  which  became,  however,  a 
recognized  practice.  We  have  often  exposed  a prepared 
Daguerreotype  plate  to  the  general  action  of  light  for  a 
second,  when  a very  rapid  exposure,  for  a baby  or  moving 
object,  was  required,  and  with  unquestionable  advantage,  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  picture  being  obtained  in  two  or 
three  seconds  in  a light  which  would  have  ordinarily 
required  an  exposure  perhaps  six  times  as  long. 

The  idea  upon  which  this  practice  was  based  was  scarcely 
so  comprehensive  as  that  of  Mr.  Blair.  The  chief  aim,  as 
we  have  before  explained,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  inartistic 
blackness  and  harsh  contrasts  produced  by  under-exposure. 
The  cases  where  it  was  most  available  and  yielded  the  best 
results  were  portraits  of  fair  children  in  white  or  light 
clothing.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  cases  no  blacks  were 
required  in  the  picture  at  all,  the  deepest  shadows  being 
only  dark  grey.  As  the  black  polish  of  the  Daguerreotype 
plate,  like  the  bare  glass  in  the  collodion  picture,  furnished 
the  deep  shadows,  it  was  possiblo,  with  the  class  of  subjects 
to  which  we  have  referred,  to  materially  shorten  the  expo- 
sure in  the  camera,  by  allowing  tho  whole  plate  to  receive 
sufficient  light  to  produce  a uniform  grey,  instead  of  retain- 
ing a uniform  black,  as  the  starting  point  of  the  operations. 
The  operation  might  be  likened  to  producing  a drawing  in 
white  chalk  on  a grey  board ; the  result  would  not  be  so 
brilliant,  because  the  contrasts  would  not  be  so  vigorous, 
as  a skilfully  produced  drawing  with  similar  material  on  a 
black  board,  but  a more  harmonious  picture  would  be  pro- 
duced, with  much  less  labour,  on  the  grey,  than  would  bo 
possible  on  the  black. 

About  a couple  of  years  ago,  Mr.  Gage,  an  experienced 
American  portraitist,  patented  a method  of  working  out  a 
similar  idea  in  conjunction  with  collodion  negatives,  to 
which,  from  various  causes,  the  mode  in  question  had  never 
been  applied.  The  object  of  Mr.  Gage  was  to  utilize  a 
minimum  portion  of  diffused  light  to  secure  his  end. 
Having  excited  and  exposed  the  plate  as  usual,  or  exposed 
a shorter  time  than  is  usual,  the  lens  was  turned  towards 
any  dark  dead  surface  for  a short  time,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  plate  was  subjected  to  the  weak  radiations  which  were 
reflected  from  this  surface.  A screen  of  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  covered  with  thick  black  woollen  cloth,  with 
a handle  about  two  feet  in  length,  was  found  convenient  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  held  in  one  hand  whilst  the  cap  of  tho 
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lens  was  removed  with  the  other.  The  screen  was  kept  in 
motion,  so  that  no  image  of  its  texture  should  be  formed  on 
the  plate.  The  time  of  the  exposure  to  this  dark  surface 
varied,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one-fourth  of  the 
time  of  the  original  exposure,  to  half  the  time.  Instead  of 
submitting  the  exposed  plate  to  this  action  of  light,  under 
sjmo  circumstances  it  was  recommended  to  submit  the  ex- 
cited film  to  treatment  before  exposure  ; whilst  in  some  cases 
a combination  of  both  methods  was  advised. 

The  effect  was  stated  to  be  in  all  cases  an  increased  har- 
mony, or  blending  of  crude  contrasts,  the  effect  of  blending 
being  most  complete  when  the  operation  was  effected  after 
the  image  had  been  impressed.  The  especial  claim  upon 
which  the  advantage  was  based  was,  that  the  half-tones  and 
impressions  from  weak  radiations  were  strengthened  most; 
that  whilst  the  lights  were  not  altered,  the  half-tones,  the 
lack  of  which  in  a picture  produces  hardness  and  want  of 
harmony,  were  strengthened  in  a marked  degree,  and  thus 
the  defects  of  short  exposure  or  of  harsh  contrasts  in  the 
subject  were  modified  or  overcome. 

At  the  time  we  published  the  account  of  Mr.  Gage’s 
patent,  we  tried  the  method  proposed,  and  with  some  un- 
questionable advantage.  We  found,  it  is  true,  some  loss  of 
brilliancy,  inasmuch  as  a slight  greyness  prevaded  the 
deepest  shadows  of  the  picture;  but  we  found  that  the 
sacrifice  of  brilliancy  wa6  relatively  much  less  than  the  gain 
in  harmony,  and,  in  describing  the  results  in  these  pages,  we 
then  said  :* — “Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  middle  tints  in  the 
picture  which  are  most  affected  by  the  treatment  with  light; 
there  is  a considerable  increase  in  the  development  of  the 
half-tone,  without  much  additional  deposit  on  the  deepest 
shadows,  and  consequently  it  is  possible,  by  judicious 
management,  to  secure  a palpable  advantage  in  certain  cases 
with  a scarcely  appreciable  loss.  We  think  that  this  appa- 
rent anomaly  can  be  explained,  and  we  shall  probably,  at  a 
future  time,  have  some  remarks  on  the  subject.” 

On  reading  Mr.  Blair’s  article  it  will  he  seen  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  advantage  gained  by  modifying  harsh  contrasts, 
ho  poiuts  to  a more  philosophical  reason  for  the  use  of  dif- 
fused light  on  the  sensitive  surface  as  a means  of  reducing 
the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera.  We  havo  the  more 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Blair’s  argument  because 
it  coincides  with  the  views,  uumatured  and  never  published, 
which  we  had  formed  when  we  wrote  the  above  remarks 
upwards  of  two  years  ago,  promising  an  explanation  of  an 
apparent  anomaly. 

Mr.  Blair  suggests  that  a certain  amount  of  the  initial 
force  of  light  is  expended,  not  in  producing  an  actual  image, 
hut  in  overcoming  a certain  degree  of  vis  inertia:.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to  keep  a body  in 
a state  of  motion  once  attained  is  less  than  the  force  re- 
quired to  commence  that  motion  when  the  body  is  in  a state 
of  rest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  theories  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latent  image,  but,  for  illustration's  sake,  suppose 
the  sensitive  surface  to  consist  of  molecules  at  rest,  and  the 
imago  to  be  formed  by  bringing  them  into  motion  by  the 
action  of  light,  the  idea  is,  that  a certain  amount  of  light 
action  would  be  expended  in  the  initial  effort  to  overcome 
the  state  of  rest  before  an  actual  result  capable  of  being 
utilized  was  produced  ; that  if  the  exposure  were  stopped 
just  when  sufficient  light  action  had  been  expended  to  dis- 
turb the  state  of  rest,  and  no  more,  the  molecules  would 
resume  their  original  position,  and  a developer  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  the  plate.  If  this  be  so,  he  thinks  that, 
before  exposure,  sufficient  light  might  be  admitted  to  the 
plate  to  overcome  the  vis  incrtice  of  the  molecules,  and  the 
state  of  rest  being  overcome,  then  all  the  action  of  light  in 
the  camera  is  expended  on  the  actual  production  of  an 
image.  As  the  amount  of  light  necessary  to  produce  this 
initial  effect  on  the  sensitive  surface  would  be  insufficient 
to  produce  or  determine  any  actual  reduction  without  the 
further  action  of  light,  no  appreciable  injury  to  the  shadows 
will  ensue  ; all  parts  of  the  plate  upon  which  light  has  not 
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acted  in  the  camera  will  remain  as  free  from  deposit  as  they 
do  under  ordinary  working  conditions. 

The  notion  of  a voluntary  exposure  of  sensitive  collodion 
plates  to  diffused  light  will  doubtless  startle  most  photo- 
graphers who  have  a wholesome  fear  of  fog  before  their 
eyes  ; and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  if  such  a plan  were 
adopted,  the  utmost  exactitude  in  conditions  would  be  im- 
peratively necessary ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea 
is  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration.  We  com- 
mend, therefore,  a careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Blair’s  paper  to 
all  our  philosophical  and  experimental  readers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Tue  first  impression  of  the  exhibition  of  photographs  now 
open  in  Conduit  Street  is  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  visits. 
It  is  in  every  way  a great  success,  and  has  been  daily  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  delighted  visitors.  Instead  of 
closing  it  on  Tuesday,  as  was  at  first  contemplated,  it  was 
felt  desirable,  in  consideration  of  the  constant  influx  of 
visitors,  to  keep  it  open  until  the  end  of  the  week.  Our 
metropolitan  readers  have,  therefore,  at  the  date  of  our 
publication,  still  two  days  for  further  visits,  as  the  ex- 
hibition will  not  close  until  Saturday  afternoon  at  five 
o’clock. 

As  we  devote  a large  space  in  this  number  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  opinions  of  the  outside  press  on  this  exhibi- 
tion, we  shall  not  enter  into  much  detailed  comment  of  our 
own  on  the  subject  this  week,  but  shall  make  one  or  two 
brief  general  observations. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  exhibition  is  essentially  one  of 
pictures  rather  than  of  processes.  There  is  very  little  appa- 
ratus shown,  and  scarcely  any  photographs  the  primary  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  illustrate  any  question  of  a technical 
character.  The  general  aim  of  the  contributors  has  been  to 
exhibit  pictorial  results,  and  in  very  few  instances  is  there 
even  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  process  employed.  Even 
where  a technical  point  is  to  be  illustrated,  something  of 
pictorial  value  is  shown.  Mr.  Belton,  for  instance,  contri- 
butes various  prints  to  show  the  excellence  of  his  matt 
paper  and  the  richness  of  its  fine  velvety  blacks ; and  in  every 
instance  the  picture  on  this  paper  is  interesting  in  itself, 
besides  satisfactorily  illustrating  the  good  qualities  of  the 
paper.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  whilst 
many  pictures  are  shown  with  debateable  qualities,  there  are 
fewer  really  bad  photographs  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
former  exhibition. 

Another  fact  illustrated,  especially  in  portraiture,  is  a 
certain  independence  of  treatment  in  every  way.  As  we 
have  said  before,  the  Salomonesque  suggestion  is  largely 
manifest,  but  it  is  always  with  a difference.  The  mode  of 
framing  close  up  without  white  margin  introduced  by  M. 
Salomon  has  been  largely  adopted,  but  with  various  modi- 
fications, some  of  which  are  very  effective.  An  interesting 
and  instructive  study  of  the  frames,  and  of  the  effect  of 
framing,  may  be  made  by  the  photographer  who  will 
investigate  the  subject  with  a discriminating  eye. 
Take  the  effective  novelty  introduced  by  Mr.  Blan- 
chard with  his  large  portraits,  sixteen  inches  by  twelve. 
There  is  no  white  margin : a gold  flat  of  an  inch  broad 
next  the  picture,  but  the  frame  proper  is  an  orna- 
mental moulding  about  a couple  of  inches  broad,  of  good 
but  somewhat  severe  design  in  some  dark  wood — probably 
walnut — unpolished.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  adds 
much  to  the  richness  of  the  wonderful  depth  of  tone  in  the 
picture*.  Near  to  these  is  a collection  of  fine  large  heads — 
possessing  much  character,  depth,  and  force — by  Lafosse. 
These  pictures  are  surrounded  by  a white  maigin  and 
India  tint,  and  although  this  mode  of  mounting  is  often 
very  pleasing  and  effective,  it  is  here  altogether  unsuitable 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  massive  tones  of  the  pictures  are 
rendered  heavy  and  opaque  by  the  amount  of  white.  The 
bold  and  forcible  style  of  portrait  with  a prevalence  of 
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shadow  is  spoiled  when  surrounded  with  white  margin  ; and, 
by  contrast  with  Mr.  Blanchard’s  pictures  and  mode  of 
framing,  these  suffer  considerably.  A rich  gold  moulding 
is  very  effective  with  Mr.  Robinson’s  and  Mr.  Slingsby’s 
portraits  of  the  same  type,  and  the  excellent  examples 
by  Mr.  Briggs  are  well  displayed  in  a fine  rich  mould- 
ing of  polished  oak  with  a gold  flat  inside.  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  ten  by  eight  portraits  have  a black  bead  and 
gold  flat  which  is  very  satisfactory;  whilst  some  very  admir- 
able portraits  of  the  same  class  by  Messrs.  Fradclle  and 
Leach  suffer  from  the  insignificant  character  of  a frame  of 
poor  gold  bead.  Some  of  the  landscapes  with  a broad  gilt 
matt  gain  considerably  by  the  absence  of  white  entourage. 
The  mode  of  mounting  and  framing  of  many  other  pictures 
will  be  found  instructive  matter  for  attention  and  study  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  detail : we  simply 
aim  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  who  may  yet 
attend  the  exhibition  to  an  interesting  and  useful  subject 
of  observation. 


ACCELERATION  OF  EXPOSURES. 

BY  WM.  BLAIR. 

Piiotocrai’Uers,  like  other  people,  often  get  into  a rut,  and 
cannot  get  out  of  it.  So  many  great  authorities  have  from 
time  to  time  laid  down  the  dicta  that  such  and  such  rules 
must  be  observed,  that  it  requires  some  daring  innovator — 
one  who  seems  capable  of  setting  everything  like  law  and 
established  order  at  defiance — to  look  at  the  matter  in  a 
sceptical  spirit,  or  suggest  the  slightest  modification.  We 
are  thus  sometimes  crushed  down  under  a weight  of  author- 
ity so  that  we  cannot  move,  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  might 
be  deemed  the  height  of  folly.  Two  classes  of  people, 
however,  have  an  advantage  here,  and  manage  sometimes 
to  scramble  out  of  the  rutiu  which  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
are  jogging  along;  viz.,  those  that  do  not  know  what  has 
been  said  and  done  by  others  before  them,  and  those  who 
do  not  care,  but  desire  to  test  everything  for  themselves  as 
far  as  they  can.  Accident  also — or  what  passes  under  that 
name — will  sometimes  jolt  us  out  of  the  rut. 

The  above  introductory  remarks  may  perhaps  raise  an 
expectation  that  some  marvellous  and  unheard-of  novelty 
is  now  to  be  announced.  So  far  good.  Without  some  such 
expectations  the  reader  would  perhaps  not  read  on  ; but  if 
his  expectations  are  unreasonably  high,  he  must  not  com- 
plain of  a little  disappointment.  If  he  supposes  that  I am 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  more  light,  very  well ; let  us  talk  over 
the  possibility  of  such  a thing  in  a reasonable  way;  but  if 
he  fancies  that  I am  to  propose  flooding  the  inside  of  the 
camera  with  light,  or  illuminating  the  dark  slide  with 
tapers  to  assist  the  sun  in  impressing  the  latent  image  upon 
our  sensitive  plates  in  the  act  of  exposure,  then  he  will  re- 
quire to  be  reined  up  a little,  even  although  he  is,  perhaps, 
on  the  right  scent.  In  getting  out  of  a rut  we  must  take 
care  not  altogether  to  go  headlong  off  the  road. 

Hitherto,  I believe,  our  dark  slides  have  been  kept  very 
dark,  and  the  inside  walls  of  the  camera  as  black  as  the 
inside  walls  of  our  chimneys.  There  shall  be  no  light 
there,  nor  anything  that  will  reflect  light,  has  been  the  long 
settled  rule  of  construction  and  use.  I propose  to  enquire 
whether  this  rule  may  not,  in  certain  circumstances,  be 
advantageously  modified. 

Let  us  take  a case  of  ordinary  carbon  printing  (but,  for 
the  present  experiment  and  illustration,  the  pigment  used 
should  be  white,  so  that  the  impression  may  be  visible).  On 
withdrawing  the  tissue  from  the  pressure-frame  it  is  seen  to 
be  under-exposed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  replace  it  against 
the  negative  for  further  exposure.  The  faintest  details  are 
slightly  touched  with  the  light,  but  so  slight  that,  if  we 
proceed  at  once  to  wash  up,  some  of  these  are  sure  to  be 
lost  in  the  finished  picture.  To  prevent  this  the  whole  sur- 
face should  be  flushed  with  light  for  a little,  whereby  the 
faintest  impressions  will  be  strengthened,  and  the  whole  pic- 
ture may  be  secured.  This  is  often  a useful  expedient  when 
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the  cliche,  whether  a positive  or  negative,  is  rather  strong  in 
the  contrasts.  Well,  there  must  be  a reason  for  this.  The 
slight  additional  exposure  does  not  greatly  affect  those 
parts  which  have  been  well  exposed  already  through  the 
clearest  parts  of  the  glass,  but  it  makes  a great  difference 
comparatively  in  those  parts  which  have  been  but  slightly 
impressed.  The  latter  may,  in  a second  or  two,  have  their 
actual  exposure  doubled,  and  will  thus  be  so  much  better 
fixed  ; whilst  those  parts  which,  from  the  density  of  the 
cliche,  have  not  been  touched  at  all  by  the  light,  though 
they  will  no  doubt  be  now  slightly  impressed,  will  still  be 
less  so  than  the  parts  fomcrly  printed  in  the  pressure-frame, 
and  may  be  washed  away.  An  after-exposure  of  this  sort 
reduces  the  contrasts  between  the  highest  lights  and  deepest 
shades,  and,  if  not  carried  too  far,  tends  to  secure  the  whole 
picture.  . 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  detected  in  the  foregoing 
experiment  to  the  taking  of  a negative  in  the  camera.  It 
has  always  been  thought  that  the  very  first  and  faintest 
impact  of  white  light  on  a sensitive  surface  produces  a 
photographic  impression,  although  it  requires  a certain 
amount  or  quantity  of  it  to  bring  the  latent  imago  within 
the  reach  of  our  developers.  It  seems  to  be  a matter  beyond 
all  doubt  that  feeble  impressions  are  made  by  weak  pencils 
of  light,  which  are  not  utilized  at  present,  because  they 
cannot  be  developed.  But  a little  more  light,  even  of  a 
diffused  nature  over  the  whole  plate,  might  give  these  first 
and  weak  impressions  just  that  addition  which  is  necessary 
to  let  the  developer  get  hold  of  them,  and  carry  them  forward 
to  a visible  impression.  Let  me  illustrate  the  matter  in  this 
way : Suppose  1 plant  a sensitive  plate  in  my  camera,  and  let 
in  a weak  ray  of  light  upon  one  spot  of  it,  and  it  requires  an 
exposure  of  three  seconds  to  make  a developable  impression; 
the  part  impinged  by  the  light  becomes,  of  course,  visible 
under  the  developei,  but  the  rest  of  the  plate  remains  clear 
glass.  Now  I repeat  the  experiment  with  another  plate, 
but  expose  to  the  samo  weak  ray  for  only  two  seconds.  The 
impression  made  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  not  develop 
to  a visible  image.  But  I diffuse  light  over  the  whole 
plate  of  the  same  strength  as  the  former  weak  ray  for  another 
second.  It  is  evident  that  I have  now  brought  up  the  part 
previously  exposed  for  two  seconds  to  the  point  of  develop- 
ment, while  the  rest  of  the  plate  is  still  not  injuriously  affected 
by  the  light,  and  would  remain  clear  glass.  Indeed,  to  repeat 
the  experiment  for  a third  time,  a small  portion  of  the  plate 
might  be  exposed  in  the  camera  for  only  one  second,  aud 
then  the  whole  plate  might  be  exposed  to  light  ot  the  same 
strength  diffused  over  its  whole  surface  for  two  seconds.  Even 
in  this  case  the  portion  first  impressed  would  still  develop, 
and  the  rest  of  the  plate  would  not.  *llere,  then,  I think,  we 
have  a well  ascertained  principle,  which  ought  to  be  turned 
to  some  practical  account,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible, 
by  the  cautious  use  of  diffused  light,  to  accelerate  exposures 
considerably,  however  Sensitive  our  chemicals  may  be,  so 
long  as  our  developers  are  unable  to  reach  the  very  faintest 
impressions  of  light.  Great  sensitiveness  has,  no  doubt, 
already  been  attained  by  various  processes.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  the  chemicals,  the  strength  of  the  developers,  and 
the  illuminating — or,  rather,  actinic— power  ol  the  lens,  have 
each  and  all  been  pushed  to  their  utmost,  or  are  in  course  ot 
being  so,  to  secure  rapidity  of  exposure,  aud  every  advance 
in  these  departments  has  been  hailed  as  a valuable  addition 
to  photography.  I now  desire  to  call  in  a fourth  power  to 
aid  us  in  the  same  direction,  and  which,  if  judiciously 
handled,  cannot  fail,  I think,  to  bo  found  of  service,  so  long 
as  absolute  instantaneousness  is  not  otherwise  reached,  and 
that  is  the  use  of  weak  diffused  light,  to  strengthen  faint 
impressions. 

Various  ways  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  in  which 
this  weak  light  may  be  used.  I recollect  noticing,  some 
time  ago,  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  a patent  had  been 
taken  for  holding  a piece  of  black  velvet  in  front  of  the 
lens  for  a short  time  after  exposure  for  a portrait  or  other 
picture.  It  was  said  to  give  softer  negatives,  and  I believe 
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it  would,  upon  the  principle  that  I have  been  explaining. 
But  it  appears  to  ms  that  if  the  nature  of  the  operation 
was  understood  by  the  patentee,  it  was  a foolish  thing  for 
him  to  confine  his  patent  to  that  particular  way  of  attaining 
the  effect  desired.  It  is  very  apparent  that,  by  slightly 
opening  the  door  of  the  dark  room  aad  letting  in  a little 
diffused  light  after  the  plate  was  taken  from  the  dark  slide, 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced.  When  this  matter  first 
dawned  upon  my  own  mind,  the  plan  that  I adopted  to 
give  effect  to  it  was  to  line  the  front  part  of  the  inside  of 
my  camera  with  white  paper,  so  as  to  produce  a slight  dif- 
fused light  within  the  camera  during  exposure  ; but  I did 
not  carry  the  white  paper  entirely  back  to  the  dark  slide, 
in  case  of  producing  lateral  or  partial  reflections  too  power- 
fully. This  is  a matter,  however,  that  would  naturally  fall 
to  be  regulated  by  the  shape  of  the  camera  and  the  field 
covered  by  the  lens.  Another  way  of  attaining  the  same 
eud  may  be  to  have  the  window  of  the  dark  room  not 
entirely  proof  against  actinic  light,  so  that  the  plate  might 
be  subjected  to  a slight  stimulation  during  development. 

I have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  any  complete  set  of 
experiments  to  test  the  theory  above  propounded  as  I could 
have  wished.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  more  satis- 
factory that  I could  have  done  so,  but  it  is  not  within  my 
ower  at  present,  and  all  I can  say  in  the  meantime  is,  that 

have  taken  some  negatives  with  my  white-lined  camera 
without  noticing  any  bad  effects  from  that  source,  but  it 
was  not  under  circumstances  to  enable  me  to  say  whether 
I had  gained  much  in  the  shape  of  acceleration. 

If  the  above  theory  be  true,  it  may  help  to  explain  some 
other  things  which  are  at  present  involved  in  doubt.  For 
instance,  there  seems  to  be  a great  variety  of  experience  in 
regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  negatives  after  they  have 
been  exposed,  but  not  developed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
impression  wears  off  in  the  dark  ; but  some  can  develop 
them  after  months  have  elapsed,  and  others  cannot  after 
a few  weeks.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  difference  of  ex- 
perience may  ariso  — in  part,  at  least — from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept?  If  kept  in  total  darkness,  they  are 
likely  to  fade  soonest.  If  kept  in  a box  or  in  a room  where 
they  have  occasionally  had  the  benefit  of  a little  diffused, 
is  it  not  quite  possible  that  their  vitality  and  power  of  en- 
durance may  be  thereby  somewhat  enhauced  ? This 
appears  to  me  to  deservo  further  attention. 

I may  here  further  mention  that  I have  also  lately  been 
attempting  the  introduction  of  white  paper,  &c.,  within 
my  dark  slides  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate,  with  a 
view  to  the  further  acceleration  of  exposures  ; but  as  the 
principle  of  operation  involved  in  that  case  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  above  adverted  to,  I must  defer  the  ex- 
planation of  this  to  another  opportunity. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type  Mr.  Blair  writes  as 
follows]  : — 

Dear  Sir, — Since  despatching  my  paper  on  ‘‘The  Accele- 
ration of  Exposures  ” by  means  of  diffused  light,  I happened 
to  take  up  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson’s  Year-Book  for  1868,  for 
another  purpose,  but,  on  glancing  over  it,  I noticed  amongst 
the  Fhotographic  Patents  of  1807  this  entry:  "Improved  Mode 
of  Harmonising  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Pictures.  F.  B. 
Gage.  The  method  intended  to  be  protected  was  a plan  of 
submitting  a sensitive  plate  to  weak  diffused  light,  after  or 
before  taking  the  picture,  to  permit  short  exposures  without 
black  shadows."  This  appears  to  be  the  patent  that  I had 
before  seen  noticed,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  patentee  had 
not  clearly  understood  the  value  of  diffused  light  in  bringing 
up  weak  impressions,  for  it  was  indifferent  to  his  purpose 
whether  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  diffused  light  was 
before  or  after  exposure  in  the  camera.  All  he  wanted  was 
harmony,  and  that  might  have  been  obtained  by  using 
round  glass  plates,  as  well  as  by  veiling  his  plates  with 
iffused  light. 

I further  notice,  however,  in  the  same  annual,  a short 
article  by  Mr.  John  Eastham,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  had  used  diffused  or  reflected  light  for  a similar  purpose 


and  had  lined  his  camera  with  white  paper,  as  I havo  done. 
As  far,  however,  as  I can  gather  from  his  remarks,  his  views 
on  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  Mr. 
Gage’s,  for  he  says  : “ I was  at  first  led  to  try  it  (that  is, 
the  white  lining)  through  finding  that  bromo-iodized  plates 
exposed  little  by  little  to  the  light  were  much  more  sensitive 
than  those  plates  which  were  prepared  in  an  entirely 
darkened  room  with  yellow  light  only.  The  shadows  are 
not  so  hard  and  black.”  So  far  as  the  acceleration  or  short- 
ening of  exposures  is  concerned,  the  use  of  diffused  light 
on  the  plate  beforehand,  or  in  course  of  sensitizing,  must  bo 
mere  waste,  if  not  positively  injurious.  My  recommendation 
is  to  prepare  or  sensitize  the  plate  in  the  usual  way  in  a 
well  darkened  room  with  nothing  but  yellow  light,  but 
afterwards,  either  during  exposure  in  the  camera,  or  subse- 
quently when  the  image  has  been  impressed  on  the  plate,  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  a little  more  light.  I believe  in  this 
way  some  of  the  slower  processes  may  be  brought  up  almost 
to  rival  some  of  the  quicker  ones. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Eastham ’s  experience  goes  to 
attest  the  fact  that  diffused  light  within  the  camera  really 
has  an  accelerating  effect  in  the  development.  This  I had 
anticipated,  but  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  to 
my  satisfaction. — Yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Blair. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  November  15 tli,  1869. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

A believer  in  the  prophetic  accuracy  of  omens  must  have 
regarded  it  as  a lucky  incident  that  the  late  photographic 
exhibition  should  have  lighted  on  the  all-important  ninth 
day  of  the  usually  murky  month  of  November,  for  is  not 
that  a day  of  ancient  and  modern  renown,  which,  in  every 
borough,  is  dedicated  to  bell  ringing,  band  playing,  trumpet 
blowing,  civic  processions  and  municipal  feasting,  gorgeous 
illuminations,  and  parochial  bonfires  ; a day  when  political 
lions  leave  their  dignity  at  home,  and  are  content  to  sit  like 
ordinary  mortals  at  the  festive  boards  where  rest  huge  dishes 
of  the  tempting  “ green  fat  ” that  delighteth  the  hearts  of 
stout  aldermen  and  bustling  liverymen  ; a day  when  prime 
ministers  and  their  subordinates  give  their  pet  measures  a 
brief  airing,  and  my  Lord  Mayor  glorifies,  as  he  himself  is 
duly  glorified  ? In  short,  it  is  a day  devoted  to  luxury  and 
enjoyment ; to  cold  wiuds  and  drizzling  mists  ; to  showy 
parade  and  much  enlivening  hustling  and  bustling  ; when 
squallor  and  splendour,  mirth  and  misery,  elbow  and  jostle 
in  an  heterogeneous  crowd  of  gaping  humanity.  I would 
have  my  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the  incident  I have  briefly 
alluded  to  forms  part  and  parcel  of  a fixed  period  ; but  our 
photographic  exhibition  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
moveable  feast ; hence  the  reason  why  its  inauguration  may 
be  considered  as  giving  rich  promise  of  a profitable  session 
to  the  London  Parent  Society,  seeing  that  its  opening  meet- 
ing chanced  to  fall  on  the  glorious  ninth. 

It  was  at  that  sacred  hour  when  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
guests  were  feasting,  that  I turned  from  noise  and  bustle 
into  the  comparative  quiet  always  to  be  found  in  Conduit 
Street.  For  several  minutes  I had  been  mentally  engaged 
in  calculating  the  probable  cost  of  the  lavish  waste  of  gas, 
and  I had  just  come  to  a conclusion  that  the  sum  total  would 
havo  carried  a larger  amount  of  warmth  and  gladness  into 
the  hearts  of  the  starving  poor  than  any  amount  of  rampant 
gas-light  loyalty  could  impart  pleasure  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  the  illuminated  devices  were  dedicated,  when 
my  companion  awakened  me  from  my  reverie.  I was  before 
the  famed  number  nine,  whose  wide-open  portals  promised  a 
hearty  welcome  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  therein.  I entered 
the  hall,  and  inserted  my  name  on  the  visitors’  list.  “ What 
name  ?”  inquired  a polite  functionary.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Bovey  !” 
he  shouted  in  stentorian  voice  which  startled  me ; and  ere  I 
could  recover  from  my  confusion,  I was  shaking  hands  (I 
fear  mechanically)  with  the  worthy  President  of  the  London 
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Photographic  Society,  whose  cheerful  countenance  and 
kindly  attuned  voice,  I trust,  betokened  a ready  forgiveness 
for  the  awkwardness  that  surprise  had  created. 

Rest  the  matter  as  it  may,  on  entering  the  exhibition 
hall  humiliation  gave  place  to  feelings  of  intense  delight, 
when  a cursory  glance  around  the  walls  assured  me  that  the 
conspicuous  exclusiveness  that  formerly  characterised  the 
works  of  the  masters  was  no  longer  so  strongly  marked  and 
evident ; that  name  and  number  had  to  be  scrutinized  to 
distinguish  the  masters’  works  from  those  of  their  clever  and 
diligent  pupils.  “ Photography  has  indeed  made  a marvel- 
lous stride  during  the  past  year,”  was  my  involuntary 
ejaculation  when  a closer  survey  of  the  pictures  shown  had 
forced  upon  my  mind  an  impression  that  a really  bad  photo- 
graph was  not  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition. 

Despite  bad  times  and  the  croakings  of  wailing  prophets, 
photography  is  patiently  scaling  the  domain  of  art.  The 
great  pioneers  have  already  accomplished  their  noble  mission, 
and  are  now  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks.  This 
fact  is  most  encouraging,  as  it  offers  a convincing  proof 
that  he  who  pauses,  whilst  on  life’s  march,  to  speak  of  per- 
fection achieved,  is  but  an  egotist  who  calls  to  day  perfec- 
tion, forgetting  that  there  will  come  a to-morrow,  and  yet  a 
to-morrow,  for  progress  to  labour  and  move  onwards.  I 
have  no  desire  to  indulge  in  idle  rhapsody  or  enthusiastic 
anticipations,  but  I without  hesitation  assert  that  he  who 
has  lost  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  photography  is  a mourn- 
ful realization  of  a fact,  that  man  may  live  with  the  world 
running  far  ahead  of  him. 

I just  now  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  not  areally 
bad  photograph  to  be  found  among  the  pictures  exhibited. 
I herp  assert  that,  as  far  as  technical  excellence  is  concerned, 
English  photographers  have  good  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  they  remain 
unconquered.  Would  that  I could  add  that  in  every  case  the 
evidence  of  high  manipulative  skill  was  accompanied  with 
proof  of  art  feeling  and  art  culture.  As  in  books,  so  in 
pictures : no  feeling  can  be  conveyed  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader  or  observer  except  the  feeling  is  first  aroused  in  the 
breast  of  the  author  or  artist.  No  art  feeling  can  be  success- 
fully blended  with  a picture  that  is  untrue  to  the  rules  of 
art,  which  are  as  much  the  embodiment  of  nature’s  laws  as 
are  the  rules  applied  to  musical  harmony.  Certainly,  the 
lackadaisical  school  of  art  may  practise  art,  but  art  without 
feeling  might  be  likened  unto  an  icy  tenement  from  whence 
the  soul  has  fled  for  ever. 

In  the  photographic  exhibition  there  were  many  attempts 
at  art ; there  were  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  ex- 
amples of  feeling.  I am  not  expressing  this,  my  opinion, 
as  a reproach  ; on  the  contrary,  1 am  delighted  to  find  that 
so  many  are  bravely  essaying  to  clear  out  of  the  old  rut, 
and  to  such  I say,  study  well  art  principles,  but  do  not  for- 
get to  imbibe  art  feeling  ; you  have  already  created  the 
skeleton,  strive  now  to  give  it  flesh  and  blood.  Above  all, 
impart  to  it  an  impassioned  soul.  Remember  that  true 
artists  never  aim  at  creating  works  to  astonish  ; they  draw 
their  inspiration  from  their  own  hearts,  and  strive  to  awake 
the  echoes  of  kindred  sympathies. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  pale  of  my  present  object  to  re- 
view the  pictures  exhibited  in  detail  ; this  much,  however, 

I will  venture  to  assert:  M.  Salomon  is  beaten  on  his  own 
ground  ; and  Mr.  Robinson  is  now  reminded  by  his  pupils 
that  the  laurels  tremble  on  his  brow,  and  that  his  powers  must 
be  more  than  human  if  he  keeps  his  place  in  the  race  of 
improvement.  Let  all,  however,  join  in  paying  due  homage 
to  the  pioneers  of  our  art.  It  was  they  who  ran  while 
others  were  creeping.  It  was  their  example  which  awa- 
kened dormant  skill.  It  was  they  who  sharpened  the 
weapons,  and  with  those  weapons  they  will  most  assuredly 
be  beaten.  Mental  power  is  finite,  but  accumulation  of 
minds  makes  it  almost  infinite.  A tiny  zoophyte  being  is 
in  itself  an  insignificant  thing,  yet,  in  numbers  and  gene- 
rations, it  can  erect  continents.  So  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. The  living  work  and  die,  but  the  mark  of  genius 


is  felt  long,  even  though  it  be  beaten.  I venture  on  re- 
cording my  impressions  exactly  as  they  exist  on  my 
mind,  for,  depend  upon  it,  a new  era  is  opening  on  photo- 
graphy. The  child  of  a few  short  years  of  being  is  emer- 
ging into  manhood.  New  schools  are  being  founded,  and 
mutual  congratulation  must  give  place  to  honest  criticism. 
Those  who  have  filled  the  honourable  position  of  masters 
must  give  place  to  unwearied  successors  who  have  not  lost 
strength  in  buffetting  with  the  storms  of  difficulty  ; whose 
formula;  and  other  etceteras  have  not  cost  them  years  of 
experiment  and  laborious  research  ; who  have  been  made 
mechanical  photographers  with  an  expenditure  so  slight  that 
their  minds  have  been  at  leisure  to  cultivate  that  descrip- 
tion of  knowledge  that  leads  to  artistic  excellence. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  im- 
pressions concerning  the  future  of  photography  is  best  given 
by  a little  gem  of  art  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  entitled 
“ Stolen  Moments."  I have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
that  artist.  I was  glad  to  hear  it  said  by  many  competent 
judges  that  “ Stolen  Moments  ” is  a sure  stealing  off'  from 
the  lower  school.  Who  will  join  in  playing  truant?  Who 
will  yield  up  the  cowardly  thought  that  photography  has 
seen  its  brightest  day,  and,  in  an  ardent  pursuit  of  improve- 
ment. will  consent  to  banish  that  enervating  word  impos- 
sible from  their  vocabulary. 

With  much  and  growing  inferest  I watched  " Stolen 
Moments  ” through  its  every  stage  of  development  with 
great  satisfaction.  I am  now  enabled  to  state  that  I have 
received  permission  from  Mr.  Hubbard  to  tell  my  readers 
all  I know  about  the  matter.  I therefore  purpose  availing 
myself  of  the  permission  at  an  early  date,  when  it  will  be 
my  business  to  show  that  collodion,  silver,  and  iron,  when 
judiciously  mixed  up  with  brains,  form  a mixture  that  is 
capable  of  producing  pictures  as  surely  as  it  can  build  up 
riddles  and  “ gulls." 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

As  it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  readers  to  learn 
the  views  of  the  recognized  organs  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  representative  examples  of  their  art  now  exhibited  in 
Conduit  Street,  we  reproduce  here  the  principal  opinions  of 
the  press  which  have  been  published.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that,  although  some  able  rejnarks  on  the 
subject  of  photography  and  photographs  will  bo  found  in 
the  articles  quoted,  we  can  by  no  means  endorse  all  the 
opinions  expressed,  some  of  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
pictures  to  which  they  refer. 

(From  the  Times.) 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  highest  expression  of  photography 
at  its  present  stage  have  an  excellent  opportunity  in  the  froo 
exhibition  opened  on  Tuesday  by  the  Photographic  Society  at 
9,  Conduit  Street.  It  will  remain  open  for  a week  only.  The 
general  verdict  seems  to  bo  that,  both  for  diversity  and  dogreo 
of  excellence,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  exhibition  of  the  Society. 

It  includes  more  than  400  examples.  The  subjects  include 
landscape  and  architecture  at  homo  and  abroad,  foliage,  skies, 
seas,  portraits,  human  and  animal ; examples  of  natural  history, 
of  natural  sizoor  enlarged,  are  almost  the  only  important  appli- 
cation of  photography  not  represented. 

Processes  are  as  various  as  subjects.  We  have  wet  and  dry- 
plate  work,  gum  gallic,  and  coffee,  eburneum  and  carbon  pro- 
cesses ; examples  in  small  and  solar  camera  enlargements  ; pic- 
tures on  all  manner  of  surfaces,  matt  paper,  and  enamel  and 
glass  ; transcripts  from  nature,  and  “ combinations  ” of  sky  and 
landscape,  figures  and  background,  in  which  direct  rivalry  with 
pictorial  art  is  ventured  upon. 

The  exhibition  has  two  sources  of  interest : one  for  the  work- 
ing photographer,  the  other  for  the  public  and  critics,  who  judge 
results,  not  on  photographic  merits,  but  by  the  pleasure  they 
give.  Wo  notice  the  exhibition  less  from  the  photographic 
than  the  artistic  point  of  view. 

Wo  see  nothing  hero  to  induce  us  to  change  tho  opinion  wo 
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have  befoie  expressed  in  notices  of  photography,  that  its  truo 
function  is  in  the  record  of  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  arrangod 
for  pictorial  effect.  With  full  recognition  of  the  beauties  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  work,  and  of  tho  good  taste  which  has  guided 
his  “ combinations,”  and  with  such  clever  examples  of  photo- 
graphic picture-making  as  many  of  Mr.  Rojlauder’s  subjects 
and  Mr.  Ilubbard’s  “ Stolen  Moments  ” here,  fresh  in  memory, 
we  still  feel  that  photography  has  au  altogether  distinct  func- 
tion from  fine  art.  If,  indeed,  tho  theory  of  some  of  our 
painters  wero  truo,  that  tho  painter’s  work  is  simply  to  repre- 
sent what  ho  sees  before  him,  then  the  photographer  might 
claim  to  be  put  in  the  same  rank  with  the  painter,  and  above 
him.  For  what  painting  could  record  tho  multitudinous  detail 
of  the  figuro  friezes  and  ornaments  of  tho  Buddhist  temples  of 
Southern  India  liko  these  admirable  photographs  of  Captain 
Lyon’s?  But  if,  as  wo  hold,  the  distinctive  Junction  of  tho 
painter’s  art  be  not  transcription,  but  now  croation,  tho  con- 
dition of  which  is  tho  subordination  of  tho  objects  represented 
to  certain  mental  states  and  acts  of  tho  artist,  it  is  evident  that 
photography  is  excluded,  for  tho  Sun  will  paint  what  he  sees 
as  exactly  as  ho  can.  Wo  may  arrange  tho  subjects  for  him  to 
a certain  oxtont,  and  choose  the  point  of  view  tor  him  ; but  wo 
can  do  no  more.  But  tho  moro  we  arrange  his  subjects,  the 
more  lifeless  they  will  look ; tho  moro  they  will  show  that 
dreadful  dead-alivo-ness  wlrch  belongs  to  the  table-iu  vivant  as 
distinguished  from  the  picture.  And  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  everything  in  a picture  requires  to  bo  modified,  as  well  as 
arrangod,  by  the  artist  in  tho  process  of  painting,  whereas  tho 
photographer  can  only  arrange,  and  not  modify,  or  only  modify 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  At  the  same  time,  wo  quite  agree 
with  both  tho  theory  and  practico  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  photographer’s  cultivating  his  artistic  faculty 
in  the  choice  of  points  of  view,  conditions  of  light  and  shade, 
and  arrangement  and  pose  of  sitters.  Such  combinations  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  (23  to  23),  in  which 
appropriate  skies  are  very  dexterously  wedded  to  well-cli03en 
landscape  subjects,  aro  within  the  limits  of  modification  possible 
to  the  photographer.  Everything  depends  on  the  judgment 
with  which  the  combinations  are  made,  but  when  this  is  sound, 
as  in  these  examples,  tho  effect  is  excellent.  But  in  such  a 
large  composition  as  Mr.  Rejlander’s  “ Two  Ways  of  Life,” 
Messrs.  Twyraan’s  “ Cornfield,”  or  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill’s  (212*),  we  submit  that  tho  limits  of  photographic 
modification  are  past,  and  that  the  result  is  a tableau,  vivant  in 
all  tho  objectionable  sense  of  tho  word. 

The  limits  of  costuming  and  posing  in  the  case  of  sitters  aro 
to  bo  determined  only  by  good  tasto  and  artistic  instinct  or 
culture.  Here  we  have  examples  of  much  that  i3  excellent, 
not  a little  that  is  intolerable  in  this  way.  In  tho  forraor  cate- 
gory we  venture  to  place  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  throe  large 
heads  (181-3),  treated,  two  a la  Holbein,  tho  third  a la 
Reynolds.  The  middle  head  of  the  soft-featured  dame  in  a 
French  hood  is  charming.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  tho 
heads  in  tho  largo  frames  exhibited  by  La  Fosse  (7G)  and  those 
by  Blanchard  (72,  213,  244),  seem  to  us  to  have  fallen  into 
errors  of  excess,  in  chiaroscuro  or  expression.  Indeed,  we  see 
nothing  among  the  beads,  “ treated  ” with  an  evident  eye  to 
pictorial  effect,  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  some  of  the  por- 
traits in  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  au  attitudo 
or  get  up  au  expression,  as,  for  example,  many  of  Ashdown’s, 
and  tho  three  charming  female  heads,  in  carbon,  on  glass,  by 
Bullock,  at  the  end  of  the  large  room,  which  for  grace  and 
refinement  seem  to  us  to  boar  the  palm  from  all  tho  portraits 
here.  A very  exquisite  example  of  coloured  photography,  the 
half-length  of  a fair-haired  girl,  however  (by  Locke  and 
Whitfield),  contests  the  supremacy  of  charm  with  those  three 
heads  of  Bullock's. 

In  this  class  of  work  much  interest  attaches  to  Messrs. 
Mayall’s  enlarged  portraits,  coloured  in  oil,  including  one  of 
tho  Hon.  Revordy  Johnson,  another  of  the  Poet  Laureato.  In 
both  tho  likeness  is  marked,  as  might  be  expected,  but  the 
painter’s  part  of  tho  work  has  a hardness  in  the  case  of  the 
late  American  Minister,  a waxiness  in  that  of  tho  poet,  which 
prevents  either  from  satisfying  an  exigent  critic.  A smaller 
half-length  of  Gladstone  is  much  better. 

In  the  enlarged  work  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  head 
(2)  of  a sulky  school  girl,  “ Kept  In,”  by  Rejlander,  in  which 
the  background  is  supplied  by  hand,  the  figure  being  photo- 


graphed on  glass,  as  in  tho  case  of  Bullock's  threo  beautiful 
heads  already  mentioned. 

Among  the  large  number  of  good  works  in  landscape,  photo- 
graphers will  probably  assign  the  palm  to  J.  T.  Earle’s  view 
of  tho  Vale  of  Neath  (62).  The  definition  of  the  multitudinous 
dotail  of  boulder,  rock,  and  foliage  is  wonderful ; but  tbo  com- 
position is  not  agreeable.  Mr.  Earle’s  waterfalls  aro  equally 
wonderful  for  photographic  perfection,  and  better  in  composi- 
tion. The  same  merits  and  demerits  may  bo  awarded  to  Mr. 
Earle’s  large  rock  views  opposite,  and  also  to  the  “ Fairy  Glen,” 
by  G.  Wardley.  But  among  the  landscapes,  for  oxquisiteness 
of  half  tone,  and  the  charm  resulting  from  happy  choice  of 
subject  and  point  of  view,  tliore  is  nothing  here  to  bo  set  above 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  frame  of  subjects  from  “ The  Trosachs  ’’ 
(09),  and  a sorios  of  small  subjects  on  one  of  the  screens,  in- 
cluding some  beach  viows  with  wrecks,  and  an  exquisite  little 
picture  of  a Highland  subject  with  a lassie  crossing  a brook,  by 
Russel  Gordon.  For  pictorial  beauty,  and  for  giving  all  that 
photography  can  give  of  the  delight  of  art,  this  little  photograph 
seems  to  us  tho  gem  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  England’s  Swiss 
viows  (136-138)  are  also  vory  fine  examples  of  photography, 
and  so  ore  Mr.  Rouch’s  viows  on  the  Riviera  (265),  Mr.  M. 
Whiting’s  Border  views  on  the  Esk  (721),  and  E.  C.  Buxton’s 
Highland  and  Norse  subjects.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  studies  of 
skies  (216)  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Taken  instantaneously 
they  represent  the  torms  and  massings  ot  clouds  in  windy 
woather  with  an  exactness  which  tho  painter  cannot  hope  to 
rival  in  dealing  with  such  evanescent  and  changing  subject- 
matter.  These  sky  studies,  wisely  used,  should  bo  of  great 
service  to  landscape  painters.  Not  so  Colonel  Stuart  Wortloy’s 
effective  but  rather  tricky  scries  (111-12,  152-54)  of  moonlights 
made  out  of  sunlights.  They  are  very  clever,  but  there  an  end. 
They  can  only  raisload  the  painter. 

Of  all  tho  photographs  hero,  none  approach  in  value  and  in- 
terest as  records,  and  none  exceed  in  photographic  excellence, 
tho  series  of  views  of  tho  Buddhist  temples  of  Southern  India, 
by  Captain  Lyons.  Few  even  of  Anglo-Indian  residents  know 
of  the  wonders  and  wealth  of  strange  architecture  comprised 
in  tho  southernmost  triangle  of  our  vast  Indian  Empire.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Forgusson  wroto  his  history  no  student  of  architecture 
had  within  reach  any  trustworthy  account  of  even  the  general 
character  of  those  wonderful  works.  But  no  means  except  the 
camera  can  give  any  idea  of  tho  amazing  richness  and  variety 
of  detail  lavished  on  their  sculptured  decorations.  This  series 
of  Captain  Lyons  is  the  revelation  of  a new  world  of  architec- 
tural form  and  ornamentation. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic progress  and  practice  illustrated  by  this  exhibition  is 
tho  application  of  Swan’s  carbon  process,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Autotype  Company  and  their  licensees.  Hero  is  tho  real  key 
to  the  problem  of  durability,  so  long  the  desideratum  of  tho 
photographer.  By  this  process  is  obtained  a result  placed  quA 
photograph  beyond  tho  possibility  of  chymical  alteration,  and 
as  durable  as  the  colour  employed  in  it.  The  impression  con- 
sists, in  fact,  only  of  gelatine  and  the  pigment  chosen  for  print- 
ing-chalk, sepia,  Indian  ink,  carbon,  or  whatever  other  mate- 
rial best  expresses  the  effect  sought  in  the  reproduction. 
Already,  by  this  process,  in  the  onergetic  hands  of  Braun,  of 
Dornach,  all  tho  best  drawings  of  all  the  great  galleries  of 
Europo  have  been  made  accessible  at  trifling  prices,  so  per- 
fectly reproduced  that  in  many  cases  it  taxes  the  skill  of  tho 
practised  connoisseur  to  distinguish  reproduction  from  original, 
fn  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a position  on  ground 
already  occupied,  this  Is  tho  process,  it  would  seem,  which  must 
ultimately  oust  all  other  modes  of  photographic  printing.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  marvellous  fidelity  with  which  it  repro- 
duces the  work  submitted  to  it  is  to  be  seen  here  in  two  frames 
of  carbon  autotypes  from  fine  and  rare  engravings  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  But  the  real  scope  of  the  process  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a visit  to  the  Company’s  head-quarters.  No.  5, 
Haymarket,  where  will  be  found  the  series  of  reproduced  draw- 
ings from  the  Louvre  and  otherContinental  galleries.  For  the 
purposes  of  art  study  this  application  of  the  photograph  is  of 
incalculable  value,  and  we  are  glad,  on  this  account,  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  it. 

(From  The  Daily  Telegraph.) 

On  Tuesday  evening  tho  rooms  of  tho  Architectural  Society  in 
Conduit  Street  were  opened  to  tho  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  their  friends  for  a private  view  of  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  photographs,  which  has  been  collected  for 


• There  is  manifestly  some  error  here;  212  is  not  a picture  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill.— Ed.  Photo,  Nbws, 
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exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Society.  No 
visitor  can  fail  to  bo  struck,  on  entering  the  rooms,  with  the 
progress  made  in  artistic  photography ; and  the  profession 
generally  appears  to  have  resolved  that  photography  shall  in 
future  show  greater  claims  to  be  considered  as  a fiuo  art. 

To  speak,  first,  of  new  processes,  wo  find  them  somewhat 
scantily  represented ; M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  alono  showing 
good  examples  of  mechanical  printing.  In  carbon  printing 
there  are  several  exhibitors : Messrs.  Marion,  of  prints  of 
various  colours;  Mr.  Window,  of  carbon  photographs,  coarse 
and  heavy  in  both  lights  and  shadows;  and  the  Autotype 
Company,  of  some  very  excellent  reproductions  of  engravings 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  pictures.  But  the  company  have 
failed  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Good's  landscape  negatives.  Much 
improvement  is  evidently  required  before  the  carbon  process 
is  rendered  suitable  for  the  moro  delicate  kind  of  photographic 
work. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  works,  “Sea  Gulls,”  by  Robinson 
and  Chorrill,  holds  a prominent  place.  In  this  picture  a flight 
of  sea  gulls  is  seen,  with  a background  of  sky  and  sea;  but 
tonder  and  harmonious  as  the  tonos  of  both  sea  and  sky  may 
bo,  they  aro  spoilt  by  the  evident  dodge  with  which  tho  birds 
are  added  to  the  picture,  for  they  aro  so  white  and  so  hard  as 
to  have  an  unnatural  appearance.  Some  good  portraits  are 
shown  by  the  samo  gentlemen,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  some 
we  remember  in  past  years  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  own  hands. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  an  exquisite  little  study,  entitled  “ Stolen 
Moments,”  full  of  true  feeling  for  art.  In  an  album  on  the 
table  aro  some  charming  studies  of  heads  by  Reutlinger,  of 
Paris,  and  the  large  studies  by  Mr.  Blanchard  are  torciblo  and 
clever.  Mr.  Mayall  exhibits  a life-sizo  portrait  of  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson.  Mr.  Fry  has  some  portraits  after  the  manner  of 
M.  Adam-Salomon  ; but  the  chalkincss  of  the  faces  detracts 
much  from  their  value.  Many  studies  are  exhibited  by  M. 
Rejlandcr,  but  tho  photography  is  inferior,  and  many  of  the 
studies,  notably  “ After  the  Antique,”  and  11  He  sees  it,”  are 
burlesques  on  art.  Two  studies  from  an  old  wreck,  and  some 
landscapes,  shown  by  Mr.  Gordon,  are  charming  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  in  photography;  and  Captain  Lyon’s  Indian 
scenes  are  good,  one  of  the  best  being  the  sacred  tank  and 
temple  near  Madura. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  large  studies  of  clouds  by  day  and 
night  are  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  been  accomplished 
before,  his  moonlight  pictures  being  specially  noticeable  for 
artistic  effect.  Some  large  portraits  are  also  shown  by  this 
gentleman,  and  a Spanish  lady’s  head,  in  which  a white 
camolia  assists  in  beautifully  throwing  up  tho  tones  of  tho 
flesh,  is  especially  good.  Mr.  Briggs  has  some  good  portraits, 
and  Messrs.  Fradelle  .and  Leach  a number  of  portraits  ot  more 
than  average  excellence.  A large  picture  of  Toddington  Hall, 
by  Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  is  a tine  example  of  landscape  ; and 
Messrs  Vernon  Heath,  Sedgfield,  England,  and  Roucli  are  also 
well  represented  in  this  branch.  Very  good  enamel  photo- 
graphs aro  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Messrs.  Lock  aud 
Whitfield  show  exquisito  examples  of  coloured  photographs. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  some  very  soft  and  delicate  landscapes,  but 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Wardley  are  hard  and  deficient  in 
atmosphere. 

The  portraits  shown  by  Mr.  Savory  are  remarkable  for 
artistic  pose,  as  are  somo  by  M.  Lafosse  for  power  and  chiaros- 
curo. Altogether,  the  public  may  thank  tho  Photographic 
Society  for  tho  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  good  photo- 
graphs collected  together,  and  photographers  may  bo  congratu- 
lated on  the  evident  increase  of  artistic  feeling  in  tho  display 
which  they  have  enabled  their  parent  society  to  make. 

(From  the  Echo.) 

At  tho  rooms  of  tho  Architectural  Society,  in  Conduit  Street, 
a collection  of  photographs  has  been  mado  by  tho  Photographic 
Society,  and  the  exhibition  is  open  freo  to  visitors  till  Tuesday 
next,  on  presentation  of  their  card  at  tho  door.  A glanco 
through  tho  rooms  shows  that  while  tho  mechanical  perfection 
of  photography  remains  at  the  point  which  it  had  previously 
reached,  a greater  amount  of  artistic  feeling,  and  an  evident 
desire  to  do  greater  justice  to  photography  as  a fine  art,  imbues 
the  majority  of  those  whose  works  aro  found  in  this  year’s 
exhibition. 

Among  new  processes  the  most  notablo  is  ono  for  mechani- 
cal printing,  by  M.  Albert,  of  Munich.  Softness,  with  a perfect 
rendering  of  detail,  is  characteristic  of  this  process,  and  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  a great  step  in  advance  of  what  has 


hitherto  boon  dono  in  this  direction.  The  Autotypo  Company 
show  many  specimens  of  printing  in  carbon,  but  while  tho 
copies  from  engravings  are  all  that  can  bo  desired,  the  dull 
opaquo  shadows,  when  landscapes  aro  printed  by  this  process, 
contrast  unfavourably  with  tho  brilliancy  and  transparency  of 
shadow  in  a good  silver  print. 

Of  noticeable  works  in  the  room  wo  find  an  album  of  exqui- 
site studies  of  heads  by  M.  Reutlinger,  of  Paris,  the  delicacy 
and  modelling  of  which  aro  remarkable.  Mr.  Valentino  Blan- 
chard shows  somo  fir.e  studies  from  life,  tho  most  successful 
being  an  old  man  in  a dress  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The 
rendering  of  tho  texture  of  tho  flesh  in  this  picture  seoms  well 
nigh  perfect.  Mr.  Russell  Gordon  has  a few  small  landscapes, 
admirable  as  regards  the  photography,  and  with  true  artistic 
qualities.  Captain  Lyon’s  Indian  pictures  aro  well  taken,  and 
this  gentleman  appears  to  set  at  defiauce  the  difficulties  of 
photographing  in  hot  climates.  Tho  charraiug  landscapes 
shown  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Peuzanco,  are  conspicuous  for  aerial 
perspective  and  atmosphere;  and  Messrs.  England,  Russell 
Sedgfield,  and  Roucli  all  exhibit  good  landscape  work.  Mr. 
Henderson  is  facile  princeps  in  photo-enamels,  and  we  think 
his  work  superior  to  any  wo  havo  seen  anywhere  in  this  special 
branch.  Ono  of  tho  most  remarkable  pictures  in  the  rooiu  is  a 
study  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  entitled  “Stolen  Moments” — a girl 
standing  gracefully  posed  against  tho  wall  of  a cottago  kitchen 
reading  a letter,  while  through  the  open  door  of  an  inner  room 
a woman  is  seen,  too  much  occupied  with  her  baby  to  give  heed 
to  tho  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  tho  “stolen  moments.”  In 
all  qualities  of  a picture,  as  distinguished  from  a more  photo- 
graph, this  study  is  perfect,  and  goes  far  to  remove  from  photo- 
graphy the  reproach  of  not  being  a tine  art.  In  Mr.  Rejlander's 
studies  the  photography  is  bad,  and  some  of  tho  studies — “ Ho 
sees  it,”  for  instance — positively  ugly.  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  havo  some  good  landscapes,  combined  with  beautiful 
effects  of  cloud,  but  there  is  a want  of  harmony  between  the 
lighting  of  the  sky  and  the  lighting  of  the  landscapes,  which, 
in  some  of  the  pictures  shown,  detracts  much  from  their  merits. 
“Sea-Gulls,”  by  these  gontlemen,  is  a bit  of  sea  and  sky,  with 
a flock  of  gulls  hovering  over  tho  waves.  Beautifully  soft  and 
harmonious  aro  tho  lights  on  water  aud  sky,  in  this  case  evi- 
dently taken  on  ono  negative  ; but  there  is  a hard,  painted  look 
about  the  gulls  which  shows  that  they  have  been  added  by 
mechanical  means  to  tho  original  negativo,  and  not  photo- 
graphed from  nature.  In  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  studies 
photography  makes  a stride  forward,  tho  marvellous  effect  of 
his  large  moonlight  pictures  havingbeen  hitherto  unapproached; 
and  three  largo  portrait  studies  also  exhibited  by  him  aro  re- 
markablo  for  artistic  feeling  in  no  small  degree. 

(From  tho  Standard.) 

The  opening  of  tho  session  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
with  a fine  display  of  photographs,  at  9,  Conduit  Street.  Tho 
increase  of  artistic  qualities  was  the  most  marked  feature  of 
this  exhibition  over  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Wardley,  of  Man- 
chester, had  somo  remarkably  fine  pictures,  largo  in  sizo  and 
treatment;  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  some  of  thoso  littlo  goms 
which  aro  quite  sui  generis.  Captain  Lyon  exhibited  somo 
photographs  of  Indian  temples  of  rare  excellence  and  of  great 
architectural  interest ; and  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  somo  fino 
specimens  of  Italian  buildings,  but  his  chefs  d’ccuvres  were  two 
pictures  of  an  “ Old  Kentish  Homestead  ” of  the  sixteenth 
century,  rich  in  quaint  gables.  Vernon  Heath,  Mayall,  W. 
England,  Russell  Sedgfield,  and  Bcadoll  and  Wilson,  and  other 
familiar  and  excellent  artists,  were  also  well  represented. 

(From  the  South  London  Press.) 

South  London  is  not  unrepresented  in  tho  exhibition  of  tho 
Photographic  Society,  now  open.  Let  us,  howovor,  first  state 
that  tho  fourteenth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  with  a 
conversazione  on  Tuesday,  at  tho  rooms,  Conduit  Street,  Regent 
Street,  and  that  this  exhibition  is  by  far  tho  finest  and  most 
interesting  yet  attempted.  Time  was  when  photography  pre- 
sented littlo  that  could  lend  attraction  to  a gallery  for  the 
public  view.  Technical  excellence  was  tho  main  thing  sought 
to  bo  illustrated  ; but  now  wo  get  pictures,  works  of  art,  pro- 
ductions worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  any  artist’s  studio. 

In  a very  interesting  scries,  Mr.  Mayall  has  illustrated  tho 
rise  and  progress  of  the  art.  Beginning  with  the  old  Daguerreo- 
types of  1816,  ho  leads  on  through  views  of  tho  Crystal  Palaco 
of  1851,  and  continues  his  specimens  till  they  culminate  in  a 
portrait  of  Tennyson — life-sizo  aud  coloured — just  executed. 
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What  a stop  from  thcso  oarly  attempts  on  glass  to  the  crown 
nnd  glory  of  modern  photography— say  to  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  in  portraits,  undoubtedly  the  gems  of 
the  exhibition,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  landscapes!  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine — rapid  as  tho  development  of  tho  art  has 
been — how  these  works  can  be  surpassed.  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill  again  have  some  exquisite  things.  So  has  Mr. 
Rejlander.  “ Stolen  Moments,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  is  a work 
of  art  of  a high  ordor.  Captain  Lyon  has  some  fine  Egyptian 
views.  A coloured  portrait  of  an  Indian  lady  on  one  of  tho 
screens  is  alone  worth  a pilgrimage  to  the  exhibition.  It  is 
simply  a gem. 

But  for  the  general  features  wo  must  refer  our  readers  to 
tho  Photographic  News  of  this  day.  Our  special  purpose  was 
to  draw  attention  to  what  men  on  this  side  tho  water  have 
done.  Mr.  E.  Cocking,  of  Pockham,  has  four  photo-crayon 
portraits  worthy  of  all  commendation.  This  is  a very  effective 
form  of  tho  art,  tho  result  producod  being  not  unlike  that  ob- 
tained by  lithography  ; aud  Mr.  Cocking  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  portraits  produced  with  great  rapidity,  yet  showing  high 
artistic  skill.  Mr.  S.  Fry,  of  Surbiton,  mombor  of  tho  South 
London  Society,  botoro  which  ho  recently  lectured,  has  some 
capital  portraits  after  Adara-Salomon’s  manner,  which  is 
rapidly  superseding  everything  else.  Mr.  F.  II.  Warlieh  ex- 
hibits coloured  photographs  of  groat  beauty. 

Tho  exhibition,  to  which  wo  have  done  too  little  justice, 
closes  in  a few  days  ; but  everyone  interested  in  tho  art  should 
visit  it. 


Comspn&tm. 


PIIOTO-RELIEFS  HANGING  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Deak  Sir, — 1 desire  fully  to  indorse  all  that  was  said  by 
Messrs.  Vandyko  and  Brown  in  their  letter  published  in  tho 
News  of  last  week.  My  experience  has  been  very  similar  to 
theirs.  The  very  first  specimen  I executed  (which  was  from 
nn  ordinary  vignette  negative,  not  taken  for  the  photo-crayon 
process)  brought  us  an  order  for  six  more,  and  all  have  given 
tho  greatest  satisfaction. 

I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  so  small  a display  of  this 
class  of  portrait  in  tho  exhibition,  and  especially  so  that  Mr. 
Sarony  did  not  exhibit. 

I am  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  that  which  must  have 
cost  a great  deal  of  gratuitous  labour  on  the  part  of  some  one, 
but  I cannot  help  thinking  a very  great  improvement  might 
have  been  effected  in  the  hanging  of  the  pictures,  especially  as 
three  or  four  days  wore  secured  for  the  purpose.  I believe 
that  more  justice  might  have  been  done  to  exhibitors,  and  a 
better  and  moro  instructive  effect  secured,  by  arranging  the 
portraits  in  each  class  by  themselves.  For  instance  : had  all 
the  photo-crayons  been  placed  together  on  one  of  tho  screens 
their  comparative  merits  would  have  been  moro  apparent,  and 
they  would  not  have  boeu  “ killed  ” by  the  vigorous  paper 
prints  around  them.  Again,  all  tho  portraits  in  tho  “Salomon- 
esque  ” style  (we  want  a distinctive  name  for  this  class  of  por- 
trait that  will  bo  appreciated  by  tho  public:  will  “ Rem- 
brandtesque  ’’  do  ?)  should  have  been  placed  together.  I am 
certain  the  effect  would  bo  moro  pleasing  and  more  iustructivo. 
Tho  chief  object  of  these  yearly  displays  should  bo  to  teach 
each  other  all  we  can,  and  thus  raiso  tho  standard  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  which  will  bo  to  advance  tho  interests  of 
all  connected  with  tho  art.  That  a great  advance  has  been 
made  during  tho  last  twelve  months  was  apparent  beforo  one 
had  been  in  tho  rooms  fivo  minutos  ; but  very  much  remains  to 
bo  done  yet.  Even  Mr.  Blanchard’s  masterly  efforts  might,  I 
fancy,  have  been  improved  (I  am  sure  ho  will  forgive  my  say- 
ing so)  by  more  gradation  in  tho  backgrounds. 

I cannot  close  this  letter  without  expressing  my  admiration 
of  Mr.  Brooke’s  beautiful  landscapes.  What  a pity  they  were 
not  hung  on  the  “ line,”  whero  their  beauties  could  have  been 
fully  seen  ! 

Mr.  Hubbard,  again,  has  done  well  in  showing  how  perfect  a 
picture  can  be  produced  by  photography  in  the  hands  of  a truo 
artist.  And  what  glorious  skies  have  been  secured  by  Messrs- 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  some  of  their  best  landscape  studies 
being  “ made  ” by  the  skies  introduced  ! 

I hope  wo  shall  have  another  display  next  year,  when  I hope 


that  some  attention  will  be  given  to  tho  hints  I havo  ventured 
to  throw  out.  I havo  no  doubt  wo  shall  make  great  progress 
during  tho  next  twelve  months  in  many  respects.  Especially 
am  I gratified  by  seeing  the  mechanical  printing  processes 
arriving  at  such  perfection. — I am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  Burgess. 

Photographic  Studio,  Queen  Street,  Norwich,  Nov.  loth,  1869. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  COFFEE  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  since  I promised  to  send  you  the 
result  of  my  experiments  with  Mr.  Nowton’s  modification  of 
the  coffee  and  tannin  processes,  as  described  in  tho  Photo- 
graphic News,  May  28th,  1869,  p.  256.  I havo  tried  tho 
addition  of  opium  and  sugar  of  milk,  as  recommended,  with 
both  coffee  and  tannin,  and  do  not  find  any  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness, in  either,  on  the  ordinary  coffee  process  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Bardwell  and  others.  The  substitution  of  sugar  of  milk 
for  sugar  candy,  however,  seems  to  give  a harder  and  moro 
brilliant  film  with  the  coffee  plates. 

I used  Mawsou’s  collodion,  with  tho  addition  of  two  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  a 35-grain 
bath,  neutral,  or  nearly  so,  and  alkaline  development  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Mawdsley  in  the  Year-Book  of  1868.  Porhaps 
the  bath  was  not  strong  enough  for  dry-plato  work,  but  it  gavo 
me  rapid  results  with  the  same  collodion  used  wet.  The  plates, 
too,  in  comparison  with  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  Dry-plato  Company’s 
plates,  were  no  moro  sensitive,  if  so  much  so,  as  I could  get  a 
good  negative  with  a pair  of  Burr’s  double  stereo  lenses  on  Hill 
Norris  plates  in  twenty-five  seconds  with  acid  pyro  develop- 
ment as  recommended  by  tho  Company,  whilst  I had  to  give 
thirty  to  forty  seconds  exposure,  same  lenses  and  subject,  with 
both  tho  ordinary  and  modified  coffeo  and  tannin  plates,  nnd 
then  did  not  obtain  such  good  negatives.  In  all  cases  (excopt 
tho  Hill  Norris  plates)  I commenced  with  alkaline  pyro,  and 
intensified  with  acid  pyro  and  silver.  I may  add  that  I got  a 
very  nice  negative  with  a Hill  Norris  plate  in  fifteen  seconds 
(a  print  of  which  I will  send  if  you  would  like  it)  with  tho 
same  lenses  and  stop,  developed  first  with  alkaline,  and  inten- 
sified with  acid  pyro  and  silver. 

I have  not  succeeded  so  well  with  tho  gum  gallic  plates  as 
the  coffee,  which  I much  prefer,  as  the  film  seoms  much  moro 
adhesive,  and  tho  colour  more  uonactinic. 

Some  time  since  I procured  some  of  Dr.  Liesegang’s  papy- 
roxyline,  and  find  that  I cannot  get  a good  fluid  collodion  with 
more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  grains  to  each  ounce  of  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  alcohol ; it  seems,  however,  to  give  a tena- 
cious film,  but  I havo  not  yet  done  any  work  with  it. 

Havo  you  seen  any  negatives  by,  or  tried,  the  dry  process 
described  by  Mr.  Radbruch  in  tho  News  of  October  15th, 
p.500?  I remember  some  few  years  since  trying  tho  addition 
of  resin  to  collodion  for  dry  plates,  and  found  that  they  rapidly 
lost  sensitiveness,  and  were  of  no  use  unless  prepared  in  the 
evening  and  usod  next  day.  If  Mr.  ltadbrucli’s  modified  plate* 
will  keep,  they  will  be  generally  appreciated,  as  they  soem  to 
be  quite  ns  readily  and  simply  prepared  as  the  collodio-bromido 
plates,  and  equally  sensitive. 

I will  uot  trespass  further  on  your  space,  which  I know  is 
valuab'e. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Lutterworth,  November  13 th,  1869.  John  B.  C.  Fox. 

[We  havo  not  soon  any  negatives  by  Radbruch’s  process,  nor 
havo  we  any  knowledge  of  it  beyond  that  published.  We  shall 
have  pleasuro  in  seeing  the  print  our  correspondent  men- 
tions.— Ed.] 

REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Somo  few  months  back  a customer  required  mo 
to  roproduco,  from  an  old  yellow  print  of  “ Fenton's  Allied 
Generals,”  a negativo  of  the  same  size  as  the  print ; and  as  I 
obtained  my  object  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Rejlander  in  last  week’s  News,  I send  you  a copy,  an  in- 
spection of  which  will,  I think,  bear  out  the  truth  of  your  and 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  remarks  on  the  fitness  of  the  plan  for  the 
object  in  view. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

November  15 th,  1869.  John  C.  Belton. 

[The  print  with  which  Mr.  Belton  favours  us  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  tho  method  in  question. — Ed.] 
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Premium^  of  Noddies. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  niontlily  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  the 
Rev  Canon  Beeciiey,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tho  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  Messrs.  B.  W.  Bentley  and  G.  Hutchison 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  alluded  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  notice  of  motion, 
and  explained  Rule  12,  which  clearly  showed  that  such  a mo- 
tion could  not  be  entertained  except  at  the  annua!  meeting,  or 
at  a special  meetiug  convened  at  tho  request  of  ten  members. 
The  same  remarks  applied  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Wade,  who 
withdrew  his  notice. 

Tho  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  : — 

1.  That  the  members  ot  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a division  of  its  busiuoss  bo' 
tween  the  Journal  and  the  News. 

2.  That  on  receiving  tho  a3sout  of  tho  Editors  to  this 
arrangement,  oach  member  be  allowed  to  select  tho  journal 
which  he  likes  best  for  ono  year  at  least. 

3.  That  in  case  any  member  may  choose  to  tako  both  jour- 
nals, ho  may  bo  supplied  with  the  two  at  tho  present  rate. 

Mr.  Noton  then  exhibited  an  experiment  in  corroboration  of 
that  part  of  bis  paper  read  on  the  9th  September  last,  which 
relates  especially  to  the  sensitized  albumen  film.  A slip  of 
glass  was  immersed  for  a few  seconds  in  an  old  and  well  used 
solution  of  aceto-nitrato  of  silver.  It  was  then  withdrawn, 
drained  a 6hort  time,  and  dipped  into  a bath  of  pure  water  and 
held  there.  A precipitate  fell  from  the  surface  of  the  glass 
slip,  which  was  simply  a liberation  of  iodide  of  silver  by  a 
largo  excess  of  water.  Upon  raising  the  slip,  a further  fall  of 
iodide  took  place,  and  when  withdrawn  from  tho  bath  tho  slip 
retained  a very  fine  deposit  of  iodide  of  silver.  Mr.  Noton  was 
of  opinion  that  this  experiment  showed  that  if  a deposit  can  be 
obtained  upon  tho  surface  of  bare  glass  and  retained  there,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  a much  denser  deposit  upon  a porous 
iodized  film. 

A briof  discussion  followed,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  a number  of  excellent  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Liverpool ; and  Mr.  Coote  showed 
specimens  of  printing  on  Durand's  sensitive  paper. 

Mr.  Noton  made  afow  observations  on  “ diffraction  gratings,” 
and  showed  a slip  of  glass  containing  five  hundred  and  one 
thousand  lines  to  the  inch,  ruled  by  Mr.  Dancer  twenty-five 
years  since. 

Mr.  IIeywood  wished  to  remind  the  members  that  the 
Siciety  possessed  a portrait-book,  in  which  he  was  much  grati- 
fi  id  to  find  a portrait  of  tho  late  Mr.  Petschler,  and  invited  all 
t ie  members  to  contribute  their  portraits  to  the  book. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  complimentary  votes 

Charles  Adin,  lion.  Secretary. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Tiie  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  of  London  College,  tho  Rev.  F.  F.  Statiiam,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  SteDuing  elected  a member  of  tho  Society. 

Tho  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Robinson,  offering  to 
•ond  the  broken  fragments  of  tho  gull  negative,  which  bad 
causod  so  much  controversy,  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

Mr.  Blanchard  then  introduced  the  subject  of  discussion 
for  the  evening : the  possibility  of  restoring  faded  prints.  He 
had  found  that  a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  removed  tho 
yellowness  of  the  whites,  and  improved  tho  colour  generally  of 
faded  albuminized  prints  ; but  on  applying  similar  treatment  to 
some  plain  paper  prints,  they  had  vanished  altogether.  On 
treating  the  latter,  the  imago  reappeared  like  the  magic  photo- 
graphs. 

After  some  further  remarks, 

The  Chairman  said  ho  had  seen  announcements,  he  thought, 
of  some  photographers  who  made  tho  restoration  of  faded  prints 
a special  brauch  of  business. 


Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  that  in  many  cases  where  this 
restoration  was  advertised,  it  consisted  in  producing  retouched 
and  improved  copies  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  such  advertisements  also  referred  to  the 
restoration  of  Daguerreotypes  which  becamo  discoloured,  but  not 
faded.  It  was  not  difficult  to  rcstoro  these  if  they  had  not 
suffered  mechanical  injury  by  scrubbing. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  occasionally  had  discoloured  collo- 
dion positives  brought  to  restore.  The  image  was  often  so  thin 
that  if  tho  tarnish  were  removed  by  cyanide  the  whole  imago 
would  probably  disappear.  Ho  generally  applied  iodine  to  con- 
vert the  imago  into  an  iodide,  thon  deposited  more  silver  by 
means  of  nitrate  solution  and  iron  developer.  He  could  then 
remove  tho  tarnish  with  cyanide  without  risk. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  devoted  some  attention  to  tho 
restoration  of  faded  prints  ; but  the  results  were  net  such  as 
had  impressed  him  with  tho  hope  of  obtaining  a method  of 
much  practical  value.  He  had  tried  three  distinct  modes  of  work- 
ing. First,  that  commonly  known,  which  Mr.  Blanchard  had 
described,  namely,  the  uso  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Tho  best 
mode  of  applying  this  appeared  to  cousistin  saturating  sheets  of 
bibulous  paper  withthobichlorido  solution,  and  placing  the  prints 
between.  In  somo  cases  the  prints  were  much  improved;  the 
whites  became  purer,  and  tho  darks  fresher  and  richer,  but  gene- 
rally a little  redder.  Tho  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  loarn  tho  his- 
tory ofoach  faded  print— how  produced,  how  toned,  and  how  kept 
— as  it  involves  very  protracted  experiment  fur  a photographer 
to  produce  his  own  faded  prints  with  especial  view  to  experi- 
ment. In  tho  absence  of  a knowledge  of  tho  history  of  the 
prints  experimented  on,  precise  conditions  of  practical  value 
could  not  bo  laid  down.  The  second  method,  applied  chiefly 
to  developed  prints,  consisted  in  carefully  washing  thnpnt 
and  then  redeveloping  witli  gallic  acid  and  a few  drxdi 
silver  solution.  This  often  restored  the  vigor  of  blacks,  but  in- 
variably discoloured  the  lights  more  or  loss.  Tho  third  method 
had  tho  most  promise,  and  was  applicable  to  gold-fonod  prints. 
Tho  faded  print  was  immersed  in  a strong  solution  of  chlorido 
of  gold,  about  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  This  generally 
improved  the  colour  and  purity  of  tho  print;  but  if  tho  p*int 
were  a feeble  one  to  commence  with,  it  generally  lost  a little 
half-tone,  and  if  again  immersed  in  hyposulphate  to  removo  any 
chloride  of  silver  whicli  might  havo  been  formed,  tho  print, 
although  brighter,  bocame  altogether  a much  lighter  im- 
pression. 

After  somo  conversation  on  tho  advantages  of  sealing  prints 
up  under  glass,  Mr.  Fitch  mentioning  a case  in  which  a print 
so  treated  bocame  covered  with  mildew  underneath  tho 
glass, 

Mt.  Henderson  related  some  cxporionco  with  prints  pro- 
tected with  collodion,  &c.  Tho  ouly  substanco  which  seemed 
to  preserve  the  prints  was  a coating  of  collodion  containing 
wax. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  ho  had  a copy  of  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Naturo. 
He  had  shown  one  of  the  prints  to  Mr.  Talbot,  and  askod  him 
if  it  were  changed  at  all.  Mr.  Talbot  said  ho  thought  not, 
except  at  tho  edges,  where  it  was  pasted.  Tho  prints  had 
been  very  insutficienly  washed,  but  still  remained  good. 

A conversation  ensued  on  tho  fino  black  prints  of  Mr.  Ilennah 
on  plain  paper,  which  appeared  to  bo  very  permanent,  notwith- 
standing their  sulphur  toning. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  others  took  part,  tho 
value  of  resinized  paper  came  under  discussion. 

Mr.  II.  Cooper  said  that  many  prints  taken  on  that  paper 
sevon  years  ago  were  as  good  now  as  ever. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  a print  which  he  printed  nearly 
seven  years  ago  on  resinized  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cooper.  It 
hung,  not  sealed  up  carefully,  in  a room  where  gas  was  con- 
stantly burnt,  and  was  not  changed  at  all,  ho  thought. 

Mr.  Blanchard  believed  that  albumen  was  conducive  to 
fading,  and  looked  with  much  interest  on  the  keeping  of 
collodio-chloride  prints. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply  to  some  remarks,  said  ho  would  bring 
for  tho  inspection  of  mombers  at  tho  next  meeting  the  earliest 
examples  of  that  mode  of  printing,  produced  tivo  yoars  ago, 
and  which  were  still  unchanged.  lie  would  also  bring  somo 
examples  which  had  boon  undergoing  during  ten  months  a very 
crucial  trial. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Price  thought  it  important  to  look  for  perman- 
ency in  tho  uso  of  really  permanent  materials,  such  as  carbon, 
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ns  images  formed  of  silver  and  gold  must  absolutely,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  eventually  chango. 

A conversation  on  Mr.  Henderson's  paper  followed,  several 
members  reporting  favourably. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  resolved  to  devote  the  next 
meeting  to  a consideration  and  discussion  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  in  Conduit  Street,  members  being  invited  to  bring 
specimens  under  their  command  to  the  meeting,  and  also, 
where  possible,  examples  of  tho  negatives  by  which  tho 
pictures  had  been  produced. 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  in  tb*  jjtubiu. 


Portraits  of  Trahpmann.— Since  it  was  somi-oflicially 
announced  that  Traupmann's  photograph  did  not  exist — except 
one  copy  with  tho  authorities— tho  town  is  flooded  with  tho 
‘•krict  card”  of  tho  arch-scoundrel.  Any  young  man  aged 
twenty  will  do.  Tho  handsotno  littlo  bar-girl  that  ho  loft 
behind  him  was  married  on  Wednesday.  She  was  persecuted 
with  admirers. 

Photography  and  Ethnology.— Our  excellent  contem- 
porary, Nature,  . mentions  that  “ tho  editors  of  tho  new 
‘Journal  of  Ethnology,’  published  in  Berlin,  circulato  with 
their  first  number  a hand-bill,  in  which,  after  calling  attention 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  photography  for  ethnographical 
purposes,  they  request  photographers  of  all  nations  to  send  to 
the  publishers  of  tho  Journal  their  addresses,  and  a statement 
of  tho  ethnographical  types  to  bo  found  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods. It  may  fairly  bo  questioned  whether  scientific  know- 
ledge is  likely  to  bo  much  advanced  by  the  indiscriminate 
collection  of  photographs  of  individuals,  selected  by  persons 
totally  unacquainted  with  ethnography.  The  editors  seem, 
moreover,  to  be  somewhat  premature  in  issuing  such  a notice 
as  this,  as  they  appear  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  arrange  for 
tho  photographs  being  published ; neither  do  they  undertake 
to  deposit  them  in  any  public  library  or  museum.  They  merely 
say  that  men  of  business  will  no  doubt  be  found,  who  will  assist 
in  a matter  which  assures  them,  as  well  as  the  photographers, 
the  remuneration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Wo  venturo  to 
express  a hope,  that  if  any  general  response  is  made  to  this 
notice,  tho  photographers  will  be  at  least  cautioned  to  use  great 
care  in  ascertaining  the  tribe  and  parentage  of  tho  subjects 
they  select ; also,  that  in  all  cases,  one  photograph  may  be 
taken  in  exact  profile,  and  another  in  exact  full  faco.” 

Photographing  Birds  in  Flight.— A correspondent  sug- 
gests a means  of  securing  negatives  of  flights  of  birds.  He 
says: — ‘‘It  appears  to  mo  that  ‘Stuffed  Gull’  and  Co.  are 
very  scurrilous  in  their  remarks  respecting  Mr.  Robinson’s  pic- 
ture, and  very  ready  with  their  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  In  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  very  difficult,  on 
some  suitable  day,  to  focus  some  pigeons  on  the  gable  of  an  out- 
building or  on  the  lawn,  and  when  all  is  ready  they  might  bo 
very  easily  frightened  off,  when  tho  instantaneous  shutter 
might  be  sprung,  and  I do  not  doubt,  on  developing,  a moro  lifo- 
like  picture  would  be  obtained  than  by  the  ingenuous  stuffed 
gull  process. — J.  W.  L.” 

Preparation  of  Silver  Nitrate. — P.  Scivolelto  proposes 
the  following  modification  of  tho  process  of  preparing  silver 
nitrate  for  use  in  medicine,  photography,  &c. : — This  salt  is 
usually  prepared  from  old  silver  containing  copper,  by  dissolv- 
ing the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  cal- 
cining the  residuo  os  long  as  nitrous  fumes  continue  to  escapo. 
The  product  is  a mixture  of  silver  nitrato  and  cupric  oxide, 
from  which  tho  former  may  bo  dissolved  out  by  water.  The 
inconveniences  of  this  process  are  tho  timo  it  takes,  and  tho 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  when  the  cupric  nitrato  is  completely 
decomposed.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  the  author, 
after  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  mixed  nitrates  to  dryness, 
redissolves  them  in  water,  and  precipitates  the  silver  from  the 
neutral  solution  by  means  of  a clean  spiral  of  copper  foil.  Tho 
precipitated  silver  is  then  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  nitrato  is  either  crystallized,  fused,  or  left  in  solution, 
according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  bo  applied. — Nature,  and 
Ann.  di  Chim, 


New  Test  for  Alcohol. — Liebon  has  discovered  a now  and 
very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  alcohol,  depending  upon 
its  conversion  into  iodoform.  Tho  liquid  under  examination  is 
Heated  in  a test-tube,  into  which  are  then  introduced  a few 
grains  of  iodine  and  a few  drops  of  potash  solution ; where- 
upon, if  alcohol  is  present,  a yellow  crystalline  precipitato  of 
iodoform  is  produced  immediately,  or  after  some  time,  according 
to  tho  degree  of  dilution  of  tho  liquid.  This  test  is  said  to  bo 
capable  of  detecting  one  part  of  alcohol  in  12,000  parts  of 
water.  For  greater  certainty,  it  is  best  to  examine  tho  preci- 
pitato with  the  microscope,  iodoform  exhibiting  the  appoaranco 
of  hexagonal  plates  or  six-rayed  stars.  The  test  just  described 
is  capable  of  an  important  physiological  application.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  alcohol  introduced  into  the  animal 
organism  in  the  form  of  wino  or  other  spirituous  liquors 
becomes  completely  oxidized,  and  does  not  pass  into  the  urine 
as  alcohol,  but  in  tho  form  of  some  product  of  transformation. 
Lieben,  however,  by  applying  tho  new  test  to  tho  urine  of  a 
man  who  had  drunk  a bottle  of  wine  half  an  hour  before,  was 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  it.  A second  portion 
of  urino  voided  by  tho  same  individual  an  hour  later,  and  a 
third,  after  another  half-hour,  still  exhibited  the  peculiar  reac- 
tion under  consideration.  The  urino  was,  of  course,  distilled 
before  applying  the  test,  and  it  had  been  previously  ascertained 
that  none  of  the  other  volatile  matters  contained  in  it  would 
produce  a similar  reaction. — Nature,  and  Ann.  di  Chim. 

Method  for  Rapidly  Separating  the  Nitrates  of 
Silver  and  Copper  from  each  other.— Dr.  Palment,  in 
the  Pharmaceutische  Zeilschrift,  describes  a method  of  pre- 
paring nitrate  of  silver  from  small  silver  coins  which  containdo 
a large  percentage  of  copper.  The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  ; the  solution  is  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  evaporated  until 
it  has  tho  consistency  of  a thickish  oil ; when  this  point  is 
reached,  there  is  added  to  the  solution  very  concentrated  nitric 
acid  free  from  HC1.  By  this  proceeding  all  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  precipitated,  v bile  nitrate  of  copper  remains  in  solu- 
tion. One  part  of  tho  concentrated  metallic  solution  requires 
from  three  to  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  for  the  complete  precipi- 
tation of  the  nitrato  of  silver  ; the  more  concentrated  tho  nitric 
acid  is  so  much  tho  better,  but  acid  of  1250  sp.  gr.  answers  tho 
purpose.  Tho  solution  of  copper  is  decanted  off,  and  tho  nitrato 
of  silver  washed  with  nitric  acid. — Chemical  News. 

Different  Sizes  of  Drops.  —Herr  Quincke,  of  Berlin,  has 
found  ( PoggendorJjTs  Annalen,  for  Nov.)  that  the  size  of  tho 
drops,  formed  by  liquids  of  the  most  different  kinds  bear  a 
fixed  relation  to  their  chemical  composition.  He  deduces  from 
his  experiments  the  law  that  all  liquid  substances,  at  a tempe- 
rature near  their  liquifying  point,  have  specific  cohesions, 
which  are  proportionate  to  tho  numbers  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.  If  tho 
specific  cohesion  of  tho  metallic  bromides  and  iodides  be  taken 
as  1,  that  of  mercury  and  the  nitrates,  the  metallic  chlorides, 
the  sugais,  and  the  fats,  is  represented  by  2 ; that  of  water,  tho 
carbonates,  sulphates,  and  probably  also  tho  phosphates,  by  4, 
Of  the  metals,  compared  to  tho  samo  unit,  the  specific  cohesion 
of  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  is  2;  that  of  platinum,  gold, 
silver,  cadmium,  tin,  copper,  is  4 ; that  of  zinc,  iron,  palladium, 

6 ; that  of  sodium,  12. — Academy. 

Waterproofs. — The  “Lounger”  of  tho  Illustrated  Times 
gives  a hint  which  may  be  of  service  in  connection  with  covers 
tor  photographic  tents.  He  says : — “ By  the  way,  touching 
waterproofs,  I think  I can  give  travellers  a valuable  hint  or  two. 
For  many  years  I have  worn  india-rubber  waterproofs,  but  I 
will  buy  no  more,  for  I have  learned  that  good  Scottish  tweed 
can  be  made  completely  impervious  to  rain  ; and.  moreover,  I 
have  learned  how  to  make  it  so,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers,  I will  here  give  the  recipe : — In  a bucket  of  soft  water 
put  half  a pound  of  sugar  of  lead  and  half  a pound  of  powdered 
alum  ; stir  this  at  intervals  until  it  becomes  clear,  then  pour  it 
off  into  another  bucket,  and  put  tho  garment  therein,  and  let  it 
bo  in  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  without 
wringing  it.  Two  of  ray  party,  a lady  and  gentleman,  have 
worn  garments  thus  treated  in  tho  wildest  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  without  getting  wet.  The  rain  hangs  upon  tho  cloth  in 
globules.  In  short,  they  are  really  waterproof.  Tho  gentle- 
man, a fortnight  ago,  walked  nine  miles  in  a storm  of  rain  and 
wind  such  as  you  rarely  see  in  the  south,  and  when  he  slipped 
off  his  overcoat  his  under-clothes  were  as  dry  as  when  ho  put 
them  on.  This  is,  I think,  a secret  worth  knowing,  for  cloth, 
if  it  can  bo  made  to  keep  out  wet,  is  in  every  way  better  than 
what  wo  know  as  waterproofs.” 
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One  who  Tries  Hard. — For  collodio-chlorido  of  silver,  and  for 
collodion  for  enamelling  purposes,  methylated  spirits  and  methy- 
lated ether  will  answer  perfectly'.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  proved 
that  methylated  solvents  are  ever  injurious  in  collodion.  2.  Paper 
coated  with  gelatine,  dried,  and  coated  with  collodion  containing  a 
chloride,  then  excited  on  a silver  hath,  would  yield  good  prints. 
Chloride  of  ammonium,  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  collodion, 
would  not  answer  well.  Chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  chloride 
soluble  in  alcohol,  should  be  used.  A paper  so  treated  would  pro- 
bably answer  for  transferring  images  to  some  other  basis.  Pure 
gelatine  will  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  but  it  will  readily  do  so  in 
warm  water.  3.  The  C series  of  lenses  are  decidedly  most  rapid. 
The  In  short  and  1b  long  arc  very  slightly  different  in  rapidity. 
The  C is  twice  as  rapid.  4.  Your  difficulty  with  the  eburneum 
process  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  sample  of  collo- 
dion. A porous  collodion  does  not  answer ; it  will  frequently  stick 
to  the  glass.  A horny  sample  is  required. 

J.  A.  Miles. — We  do  not  know  of  any  agents  for  the  collodio- 
chloride  paper  of  Sander  and  Risse  in  this  country  at  present. 

K.  Hearn. — In  the  old  camera-obscura  the  image  is  received  on  a 
mirror  placed  at  the  proper  angle  to  throw  it  down  again  on  to  the 
table  or  plane  of  delineation.  Any  photographic  lens  will  answer 
the  purpose ; but  for  the  camera-obscura,  as  commonly  used,  much 
commoner  lenses  are  employed.  The  image  received  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  photographer’s  camera  is  of  precisely  the  same  cha- 
racter ; but  the  vertical  position  is  more  convenient  for  use,  besides 
getting  rid  of  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection. 

G.  P.  W. — There  is  no  work  devoted  solely  to  double  printing.  The 
best  information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Mr.  Robinson’s 
work  just  issued,  price  7s.  fid.  2.  The  best  plan  would  bo  to  white- 
wash the  roof  in  question.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  stipple  such 
part  of  your  window,  to  imitate  ground  glass,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  got  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Lombardi. — Thanks.  The  matter  will  receive  attention  in  duo 
course. 

M.  S. — We  will  ascertain,  and  let  you  know.  Mr.  Croughton  will 
answer  questions  as  to  difficulties  in  our  pages.  You  are  right  as  to 
tho  very  great  excellence  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  pictures  in  the 
exhibition. 

G,  E. — There  are  various  modes  of  preparing  plates  for  long  expo- 
sures, but  none  bettor  than  the  plan  of  washing  the  plate  in  dis- 
tilled water,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hughes.  When  plates  so  pre- 
pared produce  fog,  it  arises  from  the  use  of  impure  distilled  water, 
or  the  use  of  collodion  insufficiently  ripe  for  the  purpose.  A plate 
coated  with  collodion  containing  a full  share  of  bromide,  and  im- 
mersed in  tho  bath  for  about  half  the  usual  time,  will  bear  a long 
exposure  without  risk.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  this  way,  try 
some  of  the  preservative  processes — tho  honey  process,  or  the 
glycerine  process,  for  instance. 

An  Amateur.  —Major  Russell  does  not  exhibit  at  all.  The  exqui- 
site pictures  to  which  you  refer  arc  by  Mr.  Russell  Manners 
Gordon,  who  produces  finer  landscapes,  perhaps,  than  any  photo- 
graphic amateur  in  the  world.  A good  lens  is  imperative  in  the 
production  of  good  work.  A bad  photographer  may  produce  bad 
work  with  good  lenses  ; but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  good 
work  with  a bad  lens.  Mr.  Gordon  uses  various  lenses  ; but,  we 
believe,  his  favourite  is  Dallraeycr’s  rapid  rectilinear.  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  large  portraits  were  produced  by  the  D lens  of  the 
same  maker.  Mr.  Robinson’s  views,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
taken  with  a single  view  lens.  Wo  are  glad  you  were  so  much 
pleased  with  tho  exhibition,  and  hope  you  will  profit  by  it  as  you 
desire. 

C.  P.  R. — The  probable  cause  of  the  minute  spots  on  your  print  is 
the  formation  of  minute  bubbles  on  tho  surface  during  the  process 
of  fixing,  and  thus  causing  imperfect  fixation  at  each  point,  and  so 
issuing  in  small  yellow  spots. 

Croydon. — We  cannot  advise  the  form  of  studio  you  contemplate. 
The  sloping  front  skylight  is  not  easy  to  manage.  As  the  result 
of  much  observation  and  familiarity  with  most  of  tho  best  studios 
and  their  modes  of  working,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  studio  at 
once  most  simple  and  efficient  is  the  ordinary  oblong  room  with 
ridge-roof.  With  your  dimensions — twenty-seven  feet  by  thirteen 
feet,  which  are  excellent — we  should  build  tho  room  east  and  west, 
so  as  to  secure  a good  north  principal  side-light.  This  side  and 
roof  should  be  glass,  with  tho  exception  of  about  five  feet  at  each 
end ; tho  south  side  and  roof  opaque,  or,  possibly,  a little  light 
usually  covered  with  a blind,  to  bo  opened  on  special  occasions  for 
special  purposes;  ends  both  opaque;  height  eight  or  nine  feet  to 
eaves,  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  to  ridge.  With  such  a room,  little 
use  of  blinds  will  be  necessary,  and,  when  necessary,  they  will  bo 
simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Mr.  Fry  built  such  a room  as  you 
contemplate,  and  afterwards  felt  it  necessary  to  alter  the  studio 
portion  proper  into  a ridge-roof. 


W.  Crouch. — We  do  not  recommend  the  permanent  stopping  out  of 
any  portion  of  vour  light  by  blinds,  but  should  recommend  to  have 
blinds,  so  that  you  can  stop  out  any  portion  of  your  top-light  at 
will.  Sometimes  you  will  require  more,  and  sometimes  less ; and 
if  you  have  blinds  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  roof  to  the  top, 
the  width  being  divided  into  two  or  three  blinds,  as  may  be  con- 
venient, you  can  then  secure  considerable  control  over  the  lighting. 
The  sloping  front  and  top-light  is  always  difficult  to  manage,  and 
almost  impossible  to  work  with  successfuUy’  unless  the  room  bo 
sufficiently  wide  to  place  the  sitter  under  a blind,  and  allow  tho 
light  to  reach  him  from  another  portion  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  have 
the  effect  of  a high  side-light.  Wo  do  not  see  that  much  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  by  extending  the  glass  more  in  front.  The  two 
pictures  you  enclose  have  the  defects  of  a front  and  top-light. 
No.  1 is  soft,  but  somewhat  flat ; No.  2 is  flat  and  hard,  having 
been  under-exposed.  The  podestal  is  not  in  good  taste.  The 
curtain  is  too  dark,  but  might  be  arranged  to  answer  if  you  could 
get  more  light  on  it,  in  which  case  a darkei  background  would  bo 
better.  No  samples  for  curtains  were  enclosed  in  your  letter. 

II.  Robinson  (Manchester). — Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  work, 
as  to  which  is  tho  best  method  of  enlargement.  There  arc  three 
or  four  methods  of  enlargement  in  common  use,  each  of  which  has 
advantages.  For  life-size,  where  one  or  two  impressions  only  arc 
wanted,  the  solar  camera  answers  well.  Where  less  enlargement 
is  required,  and  many  copies  arc  wanted,  the  production  of  an  en- 
larged negative  is  a good  plan.  The  simplest  method  is  enlarging 
in  the  camera  on  collodion,  and  transferring  as  we  have  described 
on  several  occasions.  The  best  results  are,  we  think,  obtained  in 
this  way. 

W.  T. — The  patent  portrait  lens  is  quicker  than  either  the  D or  the 
rapid  rectilinear. 

M.  II. — Wo  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  publish.  His 
labours  are  purely  of  an  amateur  character,  and,  except  at  exhibi- 
tions, the  public  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  exquisite  work. 

A.  S. — In  Mr.  Johnson’s  carbon  process,  glass  may  be  used  either  as 
a temporary  or  a permanent  support  for  the  carbon  image.  His 
patent  docs  not  especially  contemplate  pyre-photography ; but 
wo  have  some  very  respectable  enamels  produced  by  the  carbon 
process.  Vitreous  colours  arc  mixed  with  the  smallest  availablo 
amount  of  gelatine.  Tho  amount  of  organic  matter  remaining 
after  the  development  of  tho  picture  is  so  small  that  it  docs  not 
cause  cracking,  but  is  completely  deflagrated  in  the  buming-in 
process. 

C.  Adin. — Thanks.  The  alteration  is  duly  made. 

B.  Goode  (South  Australia). — Thanks.  Your  prints  arc  of  good 
average  quality,  and  very  interesting. 

A Member  of  the  South  London  Committee. — We  gave  in- 
sertion to  your  first  communication  because  it  was  a simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  were  aware,  and  which, 
in  tho  interest  of  the  South  London  Society,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
place  once  for  all  on  record.  No  amount  of  repetition  can  make  it 
more  true,  as  no  amount  of  denial  makes  it  less  true  or  alters  tho 
facts.  But  the  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  for  further 
iteration  or  discussion,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  further  de- 
tail of  the  facts  is  not  necessary  to  satisfy  those  concerned.  Tho 
untruth  of  the  story  of  the  set-off  and  other  explanations  can  bo 
easily  ascertained  by  any  one  concerned.  The  confusion  between 
a member  of  the  Society  and  a member  of  the  Committee  docs  not 
exist  in  our  pages ; it  is  one  of  the  usual  blunders  of  the  writer  in 
question.  We  have  never  mentioned  a member  of  the  “ Society.” 

W.  L.  Noverre. — Thanks  for  the  useful  hints.  AVaxing  is,  in 
careful  hands,  an  excellent  remedy  for  dirty  plates  ; but,  in  some 
instances,  with  a tough  collodion  and  acid  bath,  the  film  leaves  tho 
plate.  The  advantages  of  very  dilute  albumen  for  the  same  pur- 
pose are,  that  it  is  efficient  under  tho  circumstances  in  which  the 
wax  is  doubtful,  and  that  it  aids  in  the  production  of  a richer 
image.  2.  The  backing  paper  for  photo-crayons  is  slightly  rough, 
which  gives  a pleasant  softness  to  the  image  on  the  glass  by  tho 
interruption,  in  fine  points,  of  the  perfect  contact  between  the 
image  and  the  backing.  3.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  did 
keep  tho  collodion  pellicle,  but  we  are  not  suro  that  they  continue 
to  do  so. 

A AA’ould-be  Member. — You  can  easily  satisfy  yourself  as  to  tho 
exact  facts  by'  enquiring  of  the  Secretary’  of  the  South  London 
Society,  Mr.  E.  Cocking,  Photographer,  Queen’s  Road,  Teckham. 
You  are  in  error  as  to  the  identity  of  the  excluded  reporter,  and  it 
is  not  desirable  to  publish  his  name  here.  Mr.  J.  1.  Taylor  re- 
presents .the  British  Journal  at  the  meetings  in  question,  and  is 
not  only  an  activo  member  of  the  Society,  but  a member  of  tho 
Committee.  He  has  never  been  in  antagonism  to  the  Society,  but 
always  an  efficient  ally. 

M.  R.  S. — If  you  cannot  send  for  your  pictures,  you  had  better 
communicate  with  Mr.  Spiller,  the  Secretary,  who  will  probably 
make  some  arrangement. 

*«*  Several  Articles  in  print  aro  compelled,  by  press  of  matter,  to 
stand  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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CRITICS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

“ Where  they  do  agree  in  the  press,  their  unanimity  is 
wonderful.”  We  crave  pardon  of  Sheridan  for  quoting  him 
with  a difference,  but  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
appositencss  of  the  words  whilst  examining  the  opinions  of 
the  press  generally  on  the  photographs  exhibited  in  Conduit 
Street.  The  display  of  sun  pictures  has  been  unusually 
honoured  this  year  by  outside  notice  and  criticism.  Jupiter 
Tonans  and  Jupiter  Junior  have  spoken,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  latter  have  been  echoed  in  an  evening  paper.  Other 
portions  of  the  press,  daily  and  weekly,  have  also  placed  on 
record  some  notice  of  this  year’s  exhibition.  The  general 
wonder,  after  reading  the  whole  of  the  opinions,  will  be 
rather  at  their  divergence  than  their  unanimity.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  one  point  on  which  they  were  unanimous  : 
they  appeared  generally  to  be  imbued  with  a wholesome  fear 
of  “ tricks”  by  which  they  might  be  seduced  into  admiring 
as  a wonderful  natural  effect  anything  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a manipulatory  dodge  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher. Nothing  misleads  a critic  so  much  as  over-caution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  over-knowingness  on  the  other  ; and 
the  two  are  closely  allied.  As  the  coward  sees  an  assailant 
in  every  bush,  the  over-cautious  or  the  over-knowing  critic 
sees  a trick  in  every’  effect  he  cannot  understand.  It  is  the 
critic's  business  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes,  or  to  appear  so;  and  to  confess  ignorance 
of  details,  or  to  express  wonder  at  an  effect  which  may  have 
been  very  simply  produced,  would  destroy  his  prestige.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  him  to  confess  that  he  was  deceived  by 
the  bray  of  the  ass  because  it  wore  the  lion’s  skin  ; and  if 
he  really  be  not  familiar  with  the  lion's  voice,  he  is  apt  to 
commit  himself  in  another  direction  by  assuming  that  the 
lion  itself  is  only  an  ass.  If  ho  bo  wise  enough  only  to  inti- 
mate mysteriously  that  he  “ sees  through  the  trick,”  he 
may  pass  off  without  detection,  if  not  with  flying  colours; 
but  if  he  descend  to  detail,  and,  speaking  of  a series  of 
pictures,  refer  to  one  as  “described  in  a poetical  quotation 
as  a sunset  view,”  although  lighted  by  a “ sun  not  very  far 
from  the  zenith,”  when  in  truth  there  is  not  one  picture  des- 
cribed as  a sunset  view  in  t lie  series,  the  honesty,  the  dis- 
crimination, and  the  capacity”  of  such  a critic  are  naturally 
questioned.  Fortunately  for  the  accredited  art-critics,  it  is 
not  in  the  uon-photographic  press  that  such  a blunder  as 
that  is  perpetrated.  The  criticisms  in  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  kindly  and  honest,  and,  in  some  cases,  able;  but  the 
words  “trickery”  and  “ dodging  ” had  got  buzzed  about, 
and  the  fear  of  deception  in  many  cases  seemed  to  have  para- 
lysed the  perception  and  warped  the  judgment. 

In  another  case  the  critic's  views  are  dominated  by  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  writer  in  the  Times  says  that  he  has 
beforo  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  true  function  of 
photography  is  to  “ record  facts  as  they  are,  and  not  as 


arranged  for  pictorial  effect.”  He  adds : “ If,  indeed,  the 
theory  of  some  of  our  paiuters  were  true— that  the  painter’s 
work  is  simply  to  represent  what  he  sees  before  him — then 
the  photographer  might  claim  to  be  put  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  painter,  and  above  him.  * * * But  if,  as  we  hold, 

the  distinctive  function  of  the  painter’s  art  be  not  transcrip 
tion,  but  new  creation,  the  condition  of  which  is  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  objects  represented  to  certain  mental  states 
and  acts  of  the  artist,  it  is  evident  that  photography  is  ex- 
cluded, for  the  sun  will  paint  what  he  sees  as  exactly  as  he 
can.”  To  us  it  seems  that  there  are  two  or  three  radical 
errors  embodied  in  the  sentences  we  have  quoted.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  error  of  narrowness  in  supposing  all  art  to 
be  of  a creative  character,  which  excludes  at  once  from  the 
art  category  all  imitative  art.  This  scarcely  needs  discus- 
sion. There  is  a further  error  in  regarding  photographs  as 
the  work  of  the  sun  in  the  sense  indicated.  They  are  the 
work  of  the  photographer,  and,  within  limits,  as  distinctly 
bear  the  impress  of  the  producer’s  mind,  and  indicate  his 
capacity  and  intention  as  truly,  as  do  the  results  of  other 
plastic  arts  ; indeed,  all  praise  or  blame  of  the  photographer 
for  the  art  qualities  of  his  work  would  be  meaningless  if 
they  were  beyond  his  control,  and  simply  the  work  of  the 
sun. 

But  the  cardinal  error  is  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  painter  to  paint  what  he  sees,  at  least  in  all 
renderings  of  nature,  whether  in  portraiture  or  landscape. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  old  subject  of  controversy,  embracing 
much  wider  considerations  than  belong  merely  to  photo- 
graphy. It  involves  the  question  as  to  whether  art  should 
represent  truth,  or  merely  the  painter’s  conception  of  truth, 
which,  in  any  departure  or  modification,  must,  we  submit, 
fall  short  of,  lather  than  transcend,  truth.  We  utterly  pro- 
test agaiust  the  notion,  in  portraiture  at  any  rate,  that  thero 
should  bo  any  “ subordination  of  the  objects  represented  ” 
to  the  mental  state  of  the  artist.  The  notion  of  idealizing 
portraits  is  an  old  one.  That  the  artist  should  invest  his 
sitters  with  a grace  or  a nobleness  not  their  own  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  a matter  of  course.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  genius  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  ho  contrived  to  give  nobleness  to  the 
head  of  Goldsmith  in  his  portrait,  whose  genial  soul  and 
fine  intellect  were  not  habited  in  a very  dignified  or  hand- 
some body.  If  Reynolds  gave  to  Goldsmith  a nobility  of 
countenance  which  nature  had  denied,  but  which  the 
painter  conceived  was  more  characteristic  of  the  inner  man 
than  the  actual  presentment,  then  we  have  in  the  portrait 
Reynolds’  conception  of  what  Goldsmith  ought  to  have 
looked  like,  and  not  the  actual  portrait  of  the  man.  If  he 
merely  depicted  him  at  his  best,  happily  catching  the  ex- 
pression which  lit  up  the  face  when  it  was  a glow  with  some 
unusually  happy  thought,  then  he  did  not  give  Goldsmith 
tke  noble  look,  but,  with  the  true  painter’s  skill,  readily 
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detected  the  noblest  effect,  and  gave  permanent  form  to  a 
transient  expression.  This  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
painter,  in  many  sittings,  daring  many  hours,  to  effect.  It 
would  be  equally  the  prerogative  of  the  skilful  photo- 
grapher, with  a tithe  of  the  time  and  opportunity,  if  either 
were  afforded  him  ; for  if  the  highest  duty  of  the  paiuter  is 
to  seize  and  to  perpetuate  the  best  actual  expression  pre- 
sented to  him,  photography  can  do  that  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently  than  the  most  skilled  hand  can  be  expected  to 
effect  it.  Photographs,  it  may  be  admitted,  then,  are  rarely 
such  noble  portraits  as  the  skilled  painter  can  produce, 
simply  because  the  photographer  rarely  has  such  oppor- 
tunities, in  the  few  brief  moments  often  given  up  to  sitting 
for  a photographic  portrait,  of  seeing  and  securing  the  best 
phases  of  his  sitter's  countenance,  as  are  afforded  to  the 
painter. 

In  imitative  art,  at  least,  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to 
perceive  beauty,  to  select,  and  it  may  be  to  combine,  and 
then  to  render  as  faithfully  and  truly  as  he  can  see  it.  A 
recent  writer,  referring  to  portraiture,  states  this  fact  very 
aptly.  He  says : — 

There  is  only  one  way  to  paint  a man  at  his  best ; namely,  to  paint 
his  features  with  the  same  unsworving  accuracy  as  if  you  wished 
to  paint  him  at  his  worst ; and  secondly,  that  to  attempt  to  represent 
inner  life  and  character  by  altering  and  improving  those  features 
through  which  alone  character  is  made  visible,  is  about  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  in  a violinist  to  put  the  strings  of  his  fiddle  out  of  tune 
in  order  to  play  on  it  with  more  touching  and  true  expression.  AVhen 
a generation  of  artists  has  arisen  who  will  hold  and  act  upon  tho 
principle  that  all  attempt  at  beautifying  or  prettifying  the  human 
face  in  portraiture  is  as  irrational,  unartistic,  and  destructive  of  true 
beauty  as  was  the  whitewashing  of  columns  and  delicate  traceries  and 
elaborate  oaken  carvings  by  which  tho  churchwardens  of  the  past 
delighted  to  give  a “neat  and  chaste”  look  to  venerable  churches 
and  cathedrals,  we  may  then  hope  to  sec  English  portrait-painting 
rise  to  its  natural  level,  and  be  recognized  as  an  art  worthy  of  the 
dovotion  of  the  very  ablest  of  painters. 

If  these  views  be  true,  the  Times  doctrine  of  the  limitations 
of  art  is  obviously  too  narrow,  if  not  dangerously  unsound. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
carried  out,  for  the  writer  endorses  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Mr.  Robinson  as  to  the  importance  of  the  photographer’s 
“ cultivating  his  artistic  faculty  in  the  choice  of  points  of  view, 
conditions  of  light  and  shade,  and  arrangement  and  pose 
of  sitters.”  He  agrees,  also,  with  the  view  which  we  have 
also  maintained,  in  relation  to  combination  photography, 
that  “everything  depends  on  the  judgment  with  which  the 
combinations  are  made  ; when  this  is  sound,  as  in  their  ex- 
amples [the  landscapes  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill], 
the  effect  is  excellent.” 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  contrarieties  of  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  what  we  may  term  the  outside  press.  One  of  the 
first  of  several  which  strike  us  is  found  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  portraits.  In  the  Times  the 
able  critic,  having  the  wholesome  fear  of  portraits  treated 
with  an  evident  eye  to  pictorial  effect,  speaks  of  Mr.  Blan- 
chard’s portraits  as  having  “fallen  into  errors  of  excess  in 
chiaroscuro  or  expression.”  The  South  London  Press,  a most 
ably  conducted  local  journal,  but  of  necessarily  less  influence, 
speaks  of  the  same  pictures  as  “ undoubtedly  the  crown  and 
glory  of  modern  photography,"  and  as  “ undoubtedly  the 
gems  of  the  exhibition.”  The  writer  of  the  latter  opinions 
we  know  to  be  a gentleman  of  fine  taste  and  high  culture, 
probably  less  wedded  to  the  ideas  of  a certain  school  of  art, 
but  not  in  any  degree  less  trustworthy  in  judgment  than 
the  writer  of  the  disparaging  criticism.  Again,  the  Times, 
speaking  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere  by 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  calls  them  a “ tricky  series,”  and  adds, 

“ they  are  clever,  aud  there  an  end.  They  can  only  mislead 
the  painter.”  The  Daily  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  same 
pictures,  describes  them  as  “ in  advance  of  anything  that  has 
been  .accomplished  before.”  We  might  multiply  examples, 
but  these  will  suffice.  They  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
opposite  opinions  which  abound,  and  to  show  especially  that 
in  the  able  and  interesting  article  of  the  Times  the" critic 
was  under  the  domination  of  certain  rooted  ideas,  and  a 


morbid  fear  of  anything  which  was  not  simple,  unsophisti- 
cated photography.  The  pictures  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
are  really  produced  each  from  one  untouched  negative,  and 
are  literal  transcripts  of  the  scenes  before  the  camera. 
Whether  sunlight  pictures  can  quite  accurately  represent 
moonlight  effects  we  do  not  here  discuss,  but  the  effects  are 
rare  and  beautiful,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  uufamiliar  in 
photography  is  no  good  reason,  we  submit,  for  regarding 
them  as  “tricky.”  We  go  further:  we  submit  that  be- 
cause a critic  does  not  understand  how  a thing  is  produced, 
he  has  no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  the  result  of  a “ trick.” 
The  same  facts  obtain  in  relation  to  the  pictures  by  Mr. 
Blanchard.  More  than  one  art  critic  objected  to  the  amount 
of  working  on  the  eyes  of  certain  of  the  pictures,  some 
fancying  that  it  consisted  of  body  colour  in  the  prints,  and 
others  that  it  was  the  result  of  working  on  the  negative,  and 
both  classes  agreeing  that  the  light  was  applied  where  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the  model.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  examined  every  negative,  and  can  aver  that  there  is 
no  light  in  any  print  that  is  not  in  the  negative  as  pro- 
duced in  the  camera,  and  all  the  working  on  any  of  the 
negatives  consists  in  half-a-dozen  touches  with  a lead-pencil. 
We  were,  indeed,  by  the  comments  of  some  shrewd  critics, 
reminded  of  the  well-known  6tory  of  the  critic  who  com- 
plained of  the  bad  drawing  of  a fly,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  painted  in  a picture,  whereupon  the  insulted  insect,  re- 
senting his  criticism,  flew  away! 

From  all  honest  criticism,  however,  the  photographer  may 
gain  instruction.  As  a rule,  where  the  observer  honestly 
finds  a fault,  there  is  something  wrong  in  a picture.  It  may 
be  that  the  picture  is  true,  but  it  should  also  seem  true. 
Art  demands  not  only  the  vrai,  but  tho  vraisemblable : an 
effect  should  not  require  explaining.  And  where  even  an 
effect  in  photography  has  been  produced  by  legitimate 
means,  if  it  convey  an  impiessioD  of  the  false  and  unnatural, 
it  is  certainly  not  true  in  art,  whatever  it  may  be  in  fact. 

Another  important  hint  may  bo  gained  from  recent  criti- 
cism ; namely,  the  importance  of  avoiding  dodges  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Photography  has  a character  for  main- 
taining in  its  pictures  the  “ eternal  veracities,”  and  to  make 
it  speak  untruth  is  not  lying  only  unto  men,  but  unto  the 
highest  spirit  of  truth  in  art  representation.  Photographers 
should  bo  jealous  of  anything  which  can  undermine  tho 
corner  stone  of  their  art  edifice — its  truth. 


THE  ALBERTTYPE  PROCESS. 

M.  J.  Albert  has  issued  a circular  in  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  proposes  to  popularize  his  process  in  Germany. 
Ho  states  that,  inasmuch  as  gentlemen  desirous  of  receiving 
instruction  in  his  process  are  at  present  compelled  to  journey 
to  Munich,  and  there  to  sojourn  some  time  during  their 
initiation,  he  has  made  arrangements  to  establish  two  branch 
establishments  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  art.  One  of 
these  establishments  is  at  Vienna,  under  the  superintendence 
of  M.  L.  Angerer,  and  the  other  at  Berlin,  directed  by  MM. 
Haase  and  Co. 

The  terms  for  instruction  at  these  establishments  will  be 
two  hundred  thalers,  or  thirty  pounds  Stirling,  for  which 
sum  gentlemen  will  receive  information  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  process, and  have  an  opportunity  of  personally 
performing  the  different  manipulations.  It  is  presumed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the  contrary,  that  this  pay- 
ment will  also  carry  with  it  a right  to  work  the  process  to  any 
extent  where  no  patent  exists.  Pupils  will  also,  if  they  deem 
it  desirable,  be  permitted  to  visit  the  original  establishment 
at  Munich,  under  M.  Albert's  direction.  Specimens  of  tho 
process  will  also  be  submitted  for  examination  to  any  one 
desirous  of  inspecting  the  Albcrttype  pictures  previously  to 
making  arrangements  for  instruction. 

M.  Albert  concludes  his  circular  by  stating  that  MM.  Ohm 
and  Grossman,  of  Berlin,  are  working  an  invention  of  his 
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without  his  sanction  (under  the  title  of  Lichtdruck),  an  in- 
vention which  has  already  been  patented  by  him  in  Bavaria, 
Austria,  France,  and  Sweden;  and  he  further  states  that 
specimens  of  Albcrttype  are  being  circulated  by  that  firm 
as  illustrations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process  they  are 
employing.  In  proof  of  the  process  belonging  to  M.  Albert, 
he  declares  having  made  a statement  on  oath  to  that  effect 
to  the  Patent  Commissioners  of  the  United  States;  and  he 
has  moreover  received  two  gold  medals  and  been  elected 
honorary  member  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

W e find  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  several  items  in  relation  to  the  photographing  of 
the  late  eclipse  which  will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  for 
whose  benefit  we  reprint  some  extracts. 

“ The  Corona  and  its  Photographs. — It  is  a very  fortunate 
thing  that  the  numerous  parties  by  whom  photographs  were 
made  of  the  late  eclipse,  in  hardly  any  two  instances  fol- 
lowed the  same  plan  of  arrangement  or  aimed  at  the  same 
class  of  results.  Thus,  while  the  Philadelphia  Expedition, 
in  pursuance  of  Prof.  Coffin’s  suggestions,  made  their  pre- 
parations with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  ‘ accurate  and 
well-defined  pictures  as  might  be  the  basis  of  astronomical 
calculations.’  In  this  they  have  unquestionably  succeeded 
beyond  all  others,  as  we  hear  from  all  sides,  now  that  pic- 
tures have  been  distributed  and  compared.  Their  views  of 
lunar  mountains,  sun-spots,  faculte,  chromosphere,  and 
crepuscule  being  unapproached,  and  their  views  of  the  solar 
prominences  only  rivalled  by  one  obtained  by  Dr.  Curtis. 

“ The  party  under  Prof.  Pierce,  consisting,  photographi- 
cally, of  Mr.  Whipple,  of  Boston  (who,  with  Mr.  Black  and 
the  late  Prof.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  made,  in  1850,  the  first 
celestial  photograph),  addressed  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  recoiding  of  that  strange  phenomenon,  the  corona.  To 
secure  any  impression  from  this  object,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  brightness,  is  remarkably  deficient  in 
photographic  power,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a very  small 
image,  and  to  give  a very  long  exposure. 

“ The  telescope  was  therefore  arranged  to  produce  an  image 
in  its  principal  focus  simply,  and  during  the  totality  an  ex- 
posure of  forty  seconds  was  given.  By  this  means  a picture 
was  obtained.  From  the  long  exposure  and  motion  of  the 
moon,  as  also,  probably,  of  the  light  in  the  coroua,  there  is 
little  sharpness  of  definition,  and  the  prominences  only 
appear  as  bright  spots.  The  general  shape  of  the  corona  is, 
however,  very  well  given,  and  the  curious  appearance  of 
curvature,  in  some  parts,  is  very  manifest.  This  and  other 
pictures — if  others  than  the  one  we  have  seen  were  made  — 
may  throw  some  light  upon  this  extraordinary  object.” 

Professor  Mayer  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  account 
of  his  operations  as  chief  of  the  Burlington  section  of 
observers.  The  following  remarks  on  the  line  of  light  at 
the  edge  of  the  moon  in  the  photographs  are  worthy  of 
attention : — 

“ All  the  photographs  show  a beautiful  gradation  of  shade 
from  the  border  of  the  sun  inwards.  This  shading  of  the 
source  of  light  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  peripheral 
rays,  which  necessarily  pass  through  a greater  thickness  of 
the  dense  solar  atmosphere  than  those  which  emanate  from 
the  central  portion  of  the  disc. 

“ On  a more  searching  examination  of  the  relative  inten- 
sities of  light  of  different  portions  of  the  solar  disc,  we 
observe  on  all  of  these  photographs,  close  to  the  limb  of  the 
advancing  or  retreating  moon,  a bright  glow  like  that  of 
early  dawn,  which  extends  from  the  moon  to  a distance  of 
about  15". 

“ Thinking  that  this  might  be  subjective  and  due  to  the 
strong  contrast  existing  between  the  bright  image  of  the 
sun  and  the  contiguous  black  lunar  dbc  I made  the  fol- 
lowing experiments. 


“ I covered  the  image  of  the  moon  with  a disc  of  white 
paper  of  its  exact  diameter.  The  plate  was  now  inclined  to 
the  light  so  that  the  sun  and  the  paper  surface  had  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  white  tint,  while  the  photograph  was 
viewed  against  an  illuminated  ground  formed  by  a sheet  of 
white  paper  placed  before  the  window.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  glow  remaiued  the  same  in  all  the  photo- 
graphs examined.  Among  others,  plate  No.  11  (which  is 
the  best  photograph  of  partial  phase  in  the  series),  shows 
this  glow  unequivocally. 

“ Plates  Nos.  21  and  30  are  excellent  photographs  of  thin 
crescents  of  the  sun  ; the  first  taken  5 m.  12  s.  before,  and 
the  second  3 m.  33-5  s.  after,  totality.  This  glow,  if  it 
really  exist,  should  show  in  these  pictures  an  increased 
illumination  in  the  points  of  the  cusps  when  the  light  of 
these  portions  of  the  periphery  of  the  sun  is  compared  with 
an  equal  breadth  of  the  sun’s  border,  taken  on  that  portion 
of  its  limb  the  farthest  from  the  moon’s.  To  make  this 
comparison,  I covered  with  white  paper  both  the  moon  and 
the  dark  ground  surrounding  the  sun,  and  inclined  the 
Dlates  as  in  the  above  experiment,  so  as  to  destroy  irradia- 
tion from  juxtaposition  of  the  light  and  dark  surfaces. 
This  method  of  examination  showed  a distinct  illumina- 
tion in  the  narrowest  portions  of  the  horns  of  the  crescents. 

“ No  such  glow  is  seen  on  the  periphery  of  the  sun, 
although  this  is  contiguous  to  the  dark  ground  of  the  plate, 
and  on  covering  the  latter  the  appearance  remains  the  same. 

"I  am  therefore  convinced  that  this  glow  really  exists, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  node  and  in  measure  by 
defraction,  it  must  be  due  to  a lunar  atmosphere  ; though, 
I confess,  I cannot  understand  how  an  atmosphere  capable 
of  producing  such  marked  effects  when  projected  against 
the  intensely  lighted  disc  of  the  sun,  should  have  no 
appreciable  refractive  effect  on  small  stars,  and  especially  on 
double  stars,  when  occulted  by  the  moon. 

“ This  glow  can  be  distinctly  traced  on  plate  No.  11  to  18" 
beyond  the  limb  of  the  moon.” 

Professor  Pickering  gives  the  results  of  his  thermometrical 
observations,  which,  very  curiously,  he  finds  to  coincide  with 
the  increased  brightness  along  the  edge  of  the  moon,  which, 
btiug  so  closely  analogous  to  chemical  halation,  we  in  our 
first  notice  of  the  photographs  without  hesitation  attributed 
to  that  cause.  We  hope  shortly  to  publish  the  results  of 
some  experiments  by  Professor  II.  Morton,  now  in  process, 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  Professor  Pickering 
says : — 

“Shortly  before  the  eclipse  the  thermometer  rose,  attaining 
its  maximum  at  the  instant  of  contact,  so  that  when  three 
digits  or  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  suu’s  disc  was  obscured, 
the  temperature  was  about  the  same  as  before  the  eclipse. 
Again  the  thermometer  continued  to  rise  after  the  eclipse 
was  over.  These  results  were  at  first  considered  anomalous, 
but  they  were  unexpectedly  confirmed  by  the  photographs 
of  the  sun  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  increased  bright- 
ness which  these  show  along  the  moon’s  limb  prove  that 
the  latter  augments  the  actinic  power  of  those  parts  of  the 
sun’s  disc  nearest  it,  and  this  renders  the  increase  of  heat 
also  very  probable.” 

Professor  Mayer  concludes  his  report  with  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  use  of  photography  in  observing  the 
transits  of  Venus : — 

“ We  hero  venture  a few  remarks,  showing  the  peculiar 
value  of  photography  in  the  observations  of  the  transits  of 
Venus. 

“ It  has  been  shown  that  the  sun’s  image  was  photographed 
on  the  camera  plate  with  an  exposure  of  only  l-500th  of  a 
second  ; and  the  duration  of  exposure  for  any  other  instru- 
ment cau  be  determined  with  as  great  precision  by  the 
method  which  I employed. 

“ The  instant  the  mechanical  movement  exposes  the  plate, 
it  also  records  the  time  of  that  exposrre  on  a chronograph 
connected  with  a break-circuit  clock,  and  thus  we  have  an 
accurately  delineated  figure  of  the  transit  corresponding  to  a 
time  marked  on  the  face  of  the  clock  employed ; and  this 
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correspondence  of  figure  and  time  is  unaffected  with  personal 
equation  either  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  Now  if  the  error 
and  rate  of  the  clock  can  be  entirely  freed  from  the  personal 
equation  of  the  observer  who  determined  them,  and  if  the 
longitude  of  the  station  be  found  by  the  coincidences  of  the 
beats  of  a sidereal  clock  with  those  of  a break-circuit  mean 
solar  clock  placed  at  the  observatory  of  the  first  meridian, 
we  have  the  most  accurate  means  of  obtaining  the  absolute 
times  of  contacts  at  the  station  of  observation. 

“ Thus  we  sec  how  applicable  will  be  photography  to  these 
observations  ; for  the  data  of  the  solar  parallax  will  be  given 
either  by  observing  the  absolute  time  of  the  ingress  or  of  the 
egress  (which  method  is  alone  of  value  in  the  transit  of 
1874),  or  by  determining  the  duration  of  the  transit  ot  Venus 
over  the  solar  disc.  The  photographs  are  permanent  pheno- 
mena on  which  we  can  repeat  our  measures  at  leisure,  with 
every  appliance  of  precision,  while  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
a similar  degree  with  eye  and  ear,  from  the  difficulty  of 
micrometically  measuring  at  a precise  instant  the  distance 
of  Venus  from  the  sun’s  limb,  and  from  the  (recorded)  dis- 
tortions of  Venus  at  contacts. 

“ It  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  have  a photographic 
record  of  the  appearance  of  Venus  at  the  contacts,  for  if  the 
disc  of  the  planet  then  should  appear  on  the  plate  to  depart 
from  a circle  and  have  attachments  to  the  sun's  limb,  those 
distortions  can  be  measured  and  allowed  for. 

“ An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  apparent  size  of  Venus 
during  its  transit  of  the  sun’s  disc  from  the  fact  that  the 
umbra  of  the  solar  spot  in  the  south-west  quadrant  is  15v 
in  diameter,  and  that  Venus  at  transit  will  subtend  an 
angle  of  about  70" ; 60  that  the  planet  would  appear  on  the 
plate  as  a disc  times  the  diameter  of  this  spot,  or  as  a 
disc  of  T07  inch  diameter  on  an  image  of  the  sun  of  3 inches 
n diameter. 

“The  negatives  of  these  photographs  I find  from  trial  will 
stand  a magnifying  power  of  50  under  the  micrometer,  and 
as  1"  of  arc  will  equal  l-700th  inch  on  a solar  image  of 
3 inches  diameter,  we  can,  with  the  above-mentioned 
power,  divide  a second  into  ten  parts.  This  supposes,  how- 
ever, that  the  bisection  by  the  micrometer  thread  is  on  a 
perfectly  well-defined  point,  and  this  does  not  exist  in  the 
outlines  of  any  photograph,  and  especially  is  the  limb  of 
the  sun  indistinct  on  account  of  its  shading,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  silver  is  deposited  in  the  collodion 
film. 

“From  actual  experience  in  measurements  under  the  micro- 
meter, I find  that  we  cannot,  as  yet,  hope  to  make  a bisec- 
tion on  the  sun’s  limb  closer  than  of  a second.  On  the 
boundary  of  the  umbra  of  a well  defined-solar  spot  wo  can 
read  to  J of  a second,  and  from  this  I should  think  that 
2-L0ths  of  a second  might  probably  be  attained  as  the  limit 
in  a reading  on  the  limb  of  the  image  of  Venus. 

“ But  with  measures  as  close  as  these,  and  the  tables  of 
Venus  brought  to  the  accuracy  which  existing  unreduced 
observations  can  give,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a deter- 
mination of  the  solar  parallax  comporting  with  the  most 
exact  astronomical  measures  of  this  century.” 


MOUNTING  PRINTS  WITH  GLUE. 

BY  W.  L.  NOVERRE. 

Of  the  numerous  substances  that  have  been  recommended  for 
mounting  photographs,  glue  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  strongly  adhesive.  The  best  pale  glue  should 
be  used,  and  it  should  be  quite  free  from  any  trace  of  decom- 
position. After  moistening  a sufficient  quantity  in  cold  water 
till  it  swells  up,  dissolve  slowly  by  heat,  on  no  account 
allowing  it  to  boil.  When  perfectly  dissolved,  strain  through 
h piece  of  wet  flannel  into  a clean  vessel  surrounded  with 
hot  water,  that  the  glue  may  keep  fluid  during  application. 
For  applying  glue  to  the  prints,  stiff  grainer's  blushes  are 
the  most  convenient;  they  are  used  by  painters  for  graining 
imitation  woods  ; they  are  flat  and  broad,  and  of  various 
6izes  ; they  may  be  made  stiff'er  by  cutting  the  hairs  short 


with  a pair  of  scissors.  The  glue  should  be  applied  to  the 
untrimmed  print,  which  should  be  laid  on  a board  or  a glass 
plate.  Lay  the  glue  on  evenly  and  quickly,  and  set  aside 
or  hang  up  by  a corner  to  dry.  If  the  print  cockles  incon- 
veniently, as  albuminized  prints  are  apt  to  do  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  slightly  damp  the  albumen  side,  which  will  cure 
the  evil.  The  strength  of  the  glue  solution  can  best  be 
ascertained  by  a few  trials  ; it  should  be  so  thick  as  to  leave 
a decided  glaze  on  the  paper,  and  this  with  one  application 
of  the  brush.  The  brush  should  not  be  too  full,  aud  should 
be  pressed  firmly  on  to  the  print.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  spot  has  escaped  the  application.  After  the  prints 
are  dry.  they  should  bo  trimmed  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
sloping  plate  and  knife,  the  prints  being  placed  on  a slab 
of  plate  glass. 

To  mount  the  prints  on  plate  paper  or  cardboard,  tho 
mounts  must  be  slightly  damped.  They  must  not  be 
damped  too  much,  or  the  print  will  not  adhere  firmly.  If 
india-tinted  plate  paper  is  used,  the  mount  should  bo 
damped  from  the  back,  because  the  tinted  part  blisters  if 
the  moisture  is  first  applied  on  that  side.  With  a stout 
india-tinted  mount  the  damping  should  not  show  through 
to  the  front.  The  mounts  may  be  conveniently  damped  with 
a clean  soft  sponge;  a little  practice  will  show  just  what 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary.  The  mounts  may  be  piled 
one  on  another  after  damping.  When  the  mounts  are 
properly  damped,  turn  the  pile  upside  down,  and  begin 
with  the  top  one.  Place  it  on  a flat  board  or  glass  slab,  and 
very  slightly  damp  the  glued  side  of  the  print.  This  is  done 
by  pressing  it  flat  on  a piece  of  damp  paper,  which  has  been 
laid  flat  on  a glass  plate.  The  moisture  must  be  just  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  glue  slightly  tacky,  but  nothing  more. 
It  is  then  fixed  in  its  place  on  the  mount,  and  pressed  down 
evenly  with  a cloth  or  the  finger,  a sheet  of  smooth  paper 
being  placed  over  the  print.  When  the  contact  is  perfect 
the  print  is  ready  for  rolling  ; but  it  is  moie  convenient  to 
mount  all  the  prints  at  once,  and  then  do  the  rolling  ; this 
may  be  done,  the  mounted  prints  being  piled  one  on  the 
other  till  all  are  completed.  The  rolling  should  be  done 
before  the  mounts  dry.  The  plate  and  bed  of  the  rolling 
press  should  be  perfectly  true  and  flat,  and  the  plate  and 
upper  roller  quite  clean  and  polished.  With  the  method  of 
mounting  described,  it  is  important  not  to  roll  too  much  ; 
the  press  should  therefore  be  properly  set  by  trial  on  an 
old  mount.  The  still  damp  mount  is  then  laid  on  the  plate, 
and  a piece  of  cardboard  laid  on  it.  The  press  is  then 
turned.  On  passing  out,  the  mount  should  be  reversed,  so 
ns  to  roll  it  the  same  way.  Twice  passing  under  the  roller 
should  be  sufficient.  The  print  should  appear  polished 
ami  even,  and  slightly  sunk  into  the  mount.  Tho  outline 
of  the  print  should  also  be  perceptible  on  the  back  of  the 
mount  if  the  rolling  has  been  properly  done.  The  prints 
after  rolling  must  be  dried  under  pressure.  This  may  be 
done  by  piling  them  between  two  flat  boards  with  a weight 
at  the  top,  a sheet  of  blotting-paper  being  placed  between 
each  mount.  The  above  method  will  yield  results  quite 
equal  to  those  produced  by  professional  mounters. 

The  following  causes  of  failure  may  be  noted  : — 

The  print,  when  prersed  down  on  the  mount,  is  inclined 
to  rise  in  blisters,  and  does  uot  adhere  readily.  This  is 
caused  by  excess  of  moisture  in  the  mount  or  print,  or  by 
an  insufficient  quantity  oT  glue  on  the  print. 

The  print  tears  or  slips  in  mounting.  This  may  result  from 
the  mount  or  print  being  too  wet,  combined  with  an  excess 
of  glue  on  the  print,  or  from  an  excess  of  glue,  aud  the  print 
being  rather  over  damped,  the  mount,  at  the  same  time,  being 
too  dry.  The  tearing  up  of  the  print  may  also  result  from  the 
press  being  out  of  Older  ; i.e.,  the  plate  not  perfectly  flat  and 
polished.  The  latter  defect  is  readily  detected. 

The  print  comes  partly  off  the  mounton  drying,  or  docs  not 
adhere  firmly.  This  failure  iscaused  by  theprint  beinginsuffi- 
ciently  glued,  or  too  much  rolled.  Repeated  or  excessively 
heavy  rolling,  especially  when  there  is  much  moisture  pre- 
sent, seems  to  press  the  glue  into  the  pores  of  the  mount. 
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Every  particle  of  glue  may  bo  made  to  disappear  by  repeated 
rolling. 

Tbo  process,  from  the  above  description,  may  appear 
troublesome  and  complicated,  but  it  really  is  not  so  ; it  is  a 
most  convenient  method,  and,  with  a little  practice,  perfectly 
certain  and  easy.  The  print  will  never  separate  from  the 
mount,  and  the  mount  does  not  cockle  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  mount  being  used  in  a slightly  moister  condi- 
tion than  the  print.  After  rolling  they  are  probably  in 
the  same  state  exactly  as  regards  moisture,  and  hence  there 
is  no  cockling.  For  mounting  prints  in  an  album  this 
process  with  glue  is  the  best,  as  a very  slight  moistening  of 
the  glue  is  sufficient  to  secure  adhesion,  whereby  the  print 
is  only  very  little  expanded,  and  the  cockling  that  results  is 
almost  inappreciable. 


MANIPULATING  MONSTER  NEGATIVES. 

Referring  to  our  recent  remarks  on  the  manipulation  of 
plates  thirty-seven  inches  by  twenty-four,  of  which  Mr. 
Restall’s  fine  picture  of  the  marble  group  of  “ The  Last 
Supper,”  now  in  the  exhibition,  is  a sample,  that  gentle- 
man gives  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  details  ol 
his  operations.  He  says  : — 

If  it  will  interest  or  be  of  service  to  my  brother  photo- 
graphers to  know  how  I manipulated,  the  following  will 
explain. 

In  the  first  place,  I had  the  sculpture  removed  from  a 
largo  shed  into  the  factory  yard,  and  placed  facing  the  east. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  requiring  the  united  efforts  ol 
half  a dozen  men  with  levers  and  rollers.  After  carefully 
examining  my  work,  1 caused  a shed  to  be  built,  entirely 
enclosing  the  sculpture,  like  an  immense  box  : length 
thirty  feet,  height  eight  feet,  width  fifteen  feet,  with  flat 
top,  all  of  wood,  the  sculpture  forming  one  end,  and  a large 
tarpaulin  the  other,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  in  and 
out.  In  this  state  all  waj  total  darkness. 

I then  began  by  letting  in  a flood  of  light  from  different 
parts  until  1 had  produced  what  I considered- the  best  effect. 
But  here  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  presented  itself,  in 
fact,  one  that  I thought  I never  should  have  overcome. 
You  must  understand  that  the  sculpture  is  6et  back  in  an 
immense  marble  frame,  some  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  Now 
when  I had  the  best  effect  of  relief,  this  cast  a deep  shadow 
half-way  down  the  picture,  as«keen  as  the  shadow  cast  from 
sunlight,  only  much  stronger,  owing  to  the  absence  of  light 
from  any  other  source.  I tried  tilting  the  sculpture,  and 
all  this  was  the  work  of  timo,  requiring  six  men  with  levers 
as  beforo,  but  eventually  I had  it  brought  back  to  the  per- 
pendicular, and  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  reflection. 
For  a long  time  I could  not  get  reflected  light  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  shadow  caused  by  direct  light,  but  eventually 
1 succeeded.  The  result  you  have  before  you  in  the  accom- 
panying outline  will  explain  more  fully. 

Before  taking  the  thirty-seven  inch  negatives,  I took  a 
number  on  eighteen  inch  plates,  just  to  make  sure  that  all 
was  to  my  satisfaction.  You  would  be  astonished  what  a 
great  difference  an  apparently  trifling  alteration  made.  1 
have  some  eighteen  inch  plates  that  came  as  black  as  ink 
under  the  table,  in  fact,  bare  glass;  but  this  I overcame  by 
reflected  light ; also  the  remainder  was  a very  simple  affair. 
Having  been  in  North  Wales  the  whole  of  the  summer, 
working  eighteen  and  twenty-four  inch  plates,  which  I pur- 
pose sending  soon  for  your  opinion,  I found  no  difficulty  in 
working  thirty-seven  inch  plates,  at  least,  none  but  what 
with  a determination  might  be  overcome  by  anyone. 

Although  I manipulated  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our 
oldest  photographers,  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  this  town,  who 
asked,  as  a favour,  to  see  it  done,  the  only  assistance  I had, 
photographically,  was  from  my  little  boy,  a lad  twelve  years 
old.  After  well  cleaning  the  plate,  I folded  up  a clean  cloth 
into  a square  pad.  This  I laid  upon  my  left  hand,  and 
upon  this  balanced  the  large  plate.  I then  took  a large 


bottle  of  collodion,  about  sixty  ounces,  and  poured  about 
one  and  a-half  pounds  of  collodion  upon  the  upper  edge. 

I then  handed  the  bottle  to  my  boy,  who  gave  me  a clean 
empty  one  with  a large  glass  funnel ; into  this  I poured  the 
surplus  collodion,  not  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  again. 
By  this  time  my  left  arm  began  to  cry  out  for  help,  so 
that  I had  to  bring  my  elbow  down  to  my  side  for  support, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  bring  the  right  hand  into  use. 

The  plate  was  then  laid,  face  up,  in  a large  wood  trough 
lined  with  gutta-percha,  containing  about  four  gallons  of 
nitrate  solution  (I  need  scarcely  say  properly  filtered,  &c.) 
Presently  I lifted  the  plate  carefully  out,  but  the  suction 
was  very  great.  I then  carefully  laid  the  plate  in  dark 
slide,  having  previously  placed  pieces  of  filtering  paper  for 
it  to  rest  upon.  I was  then  ready  for  exposure  number  one. 

I need  scarcely  tell  you  that  by  this  time  I was  full  of  hope, 
in  fact,  fear  never  enters  my  dark  room.  I soon  had  dark 
slide  in  its  place;  but  judge  of  my  feelings,  upon  pulling  up 
the  shutter,  to  see  the  beautiful  yellow  film  that  had  cost 
me  so  much  trouble,  time,  and  money,  sticking  in  long 
Darrow  ribbons  to  the  same ! How  I longed  for  a sort  of  peep- 
hole, to  see  what  was  the  amount  of  damage  done  ! How- 
ever, I exposed,  for  I thought  that  perhaps  there  was  enough 
left  to  sec  if  all  came  sharp,  and  how  long  to  expose  the 
next,  which  it  certainly  did,  so  that  I lost  nothing  by  it. 

You  must  understand,  I had  laid  the  dark  slide  flat  down 
on  a table,  and  held  the  plate  by  the  two  end  corners ; but, 
as  I afterwards  found,  the  weight  of  glass — thirty-two  ounce 
plate — had  caused  it  to  bend  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
touched  the  shutter,  and  there  clung  like  a sucker,  with 
what  result  you  know.  I need  scarcely  say  I stood  the  slide 
nearly  upright,  resting  against  the  wall,  when  1 put  the 
second  plate  in. 

To  develop,  I resorted  to  the  same  method  as  for  coating 
with  collodion.  I have  great  horror  of  developing  in  a dish. 

I poured  the  developer  from  a jug  holding  about  a quart 
along  one  side,  and  the  next  instant  gave  the  jug  to  my 
boy,  who  had  ready  another  of  clean  water.  When 
thoroughly  developed,  I washed  and  stood  the  plate  up,  for 
I was  glad  to  rest  a moment.  After  examining  the  result. 
I carefully  intensified  with  pyro  and  citric  acid,  fixed,  and 
washed  as  usual. 

I find  it  almost  impossible  to  varnish  plates  this  size 
before  the  fire — at  least,  before  an  ordinary  houso  fire — so  that 
I would  advise  a self-drying  varnish,  with  such  solvent  as 
chloroform  or  benzole,  unless  you  have  the  same  conveni- 
ence as  I had,  viz.,  the  use  of  a j spanner's  stove,  which  is, 
in  reality,  a room  heated  to  about  200°.  I had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  leave  the  negative  resting  upon  a sort  of  tressel 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  go  inside,  and  hold  the  plate 
same  as  for  collodion,  and  pour  on  the  varnish  in  the  usual 
way.  I then  left  all  the  negatives  in  this  room  for  several 
hours.  The  result  is  a perfectly  even,  hard,  glassy  coat  of 
varnish. 

You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  focal  length  of  lens  em- 
ployed, at  least,  near  enough  ; the  actual  focus  was  forty- 
eight  inches. 

I think  I have  now  almost  exhausted  the  subject,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  will  say  it  was  not  worth  writing 
about ; but  if  anything  I have  said  is  of  use  only  to  one, 
my  purpose  is  served.  There  are  a number  of  minor  diffi- 
culties which  I would  mention,  but  as  they  are  now  all 
over,  I only  remember  them,  and  wonder  how  1 could  have 
been  so  stupid  not  to  have  foreseen  them. — \V  ith  best 
respects,  believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

GkORQB  Rb8TALL. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 
CONDUIT  STREET. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  portraits  exhibited  a higher  aim — by  which  we  mean 
more  specific  attempt  at  pictorial  character — is  manifested 
in  the  present  exhibition  than  has  been  apparent  in  any 
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previous  exhibition.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  was 
manifested  in  the  display  of  last  year;  but  tho  intention 
perceptible  in  that  exhibition  has  approximated  to  fruition 
in  this.  Another  satisfactory  circumstance  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is  the  fact  that 
much  less  retouching  is  apparent,  cither  on  the  negative  or 
the  print,  than  was  manifest  in  many  of  the  pictures  shown 
last  year. 

We  congratulate  the  exhibitors  on  this  fact;  but,  in  doing 
so,  we  do  it  with  this  qualification  or  explanation : we  by 
no  means  condemn  retouching,  on  cither  negative  or  print,  if 
it  can  be  used  to  secure  higher  results  in  truth  or  beauty 
than  can  be  secured  by  unsophisticated  photography.  If 
the  inherent  shortcomings  of  photography,  chemical  or 
optical,  fail  in  doing  justice  to  a subject — if,  in  translating 
colour  into  monochrome,  the  peculiarities  of  a sitter  be 
exaggerated  ; the  accidental  or  natural  and  almost  impercep- 
tible blemish  be  rendered  by  obtrusive  disfigurement ; or 
it  the  varied  planes  in  the  subject  involve  imperfect  defini- 
tion— then  efficient  retouching  is  not  merely  permissible,  but 
desirable.  But,  as  we  have  before  insisted,  success  is  the 
touchstone  of  legitimacy.  He  who  lays  incapable  hands 
upon  negative  or  print  is  guilty  of  folly  which  must  result 
in  readily  detected  failure ; he  produces  a mongiel  issue 
which  ceases  to  be  photography,  and  is  disowned  by  art. 
The  highest  triumph  is  attained  where  technical  skill, 
governed  by  artistic  knowledge,  produces  a result  which,  if 
not  absolutely  perfect,  at  least  so  modifies  or  masks  the 
shortcomings  to  which  we  have  referred  that  they  cease  to 
mar  the  truth  of  likeness  or  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

The  gain  apparent  in  this  exhibition  is  not  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  questionable  means,  but  to  the  manifest  higher 
skill  exercised.  Besides  a more  complete  mastery  of  tech- 
nical appliances,  there  is  a bolder  conception,  a better  know- 
ledge of  chiaroscuro  and  of  the  pictorial  charms  it  can  lend 
to  portraiture,  and,  in  many  instances,  a successful  attempt 
to  secure  character  and  expression.  If  even  the  charge  of 
errors  of  excess  in  chiaroscuro  and  expression  made  by  the 
Times  critic  were  just,  we  should  regard  it  as  in  some  degree 
a satisfactory  indication  of  the  increased  aim  to  secure  pic- 
torial effect.  Of  old  the  charge  against  photographic  por- 
traiture was  that  it  was  mean,  soulless,  commonplace,  and 
essentially  wanting  in  pictorial  value.  Errors  of  excess 
will  soon  correct  themselves,  and  a solid  gain  will  be  the 
result.  But,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  where  we  can  bring  the  touchstone  of  personal 
knowledge  to  bear,  we  have  in  this  exhibition  examples 
of  portraiture  scarcely  failing  in  any  quality  of  excellence — 
admirable  pictures  and  perfect  likenesses.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall — by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill — tor  ex- 
ample, resembles,  as  we  have  before  said,  a very  fine  mezzo- 
tint engraving  ; and,  as  a likeness,  is  at  once  easy,  natural, 
pleasing,  and  dignified.  Mr.  Blanchard's  likeness  of  Mr. 
Proctor,  a well-known  artist,  is  a perfect  likeness  which  re- 
flects the  genial  soul  in  the  face.  Messrs.  Fradelle  and 
Leach  have  some  equal  successes  in  this  direction,  notably 
portraits,  in  every  way  admirable,  of  Archbishop  Manning 
and  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P.  Similar  facts  might 
easily  be  noted  of  a largo  number  of  other  portraits  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  large  portrait  studies  in  costume  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortlcy,  after  the  manner  of  Holbein,  Vandyke,  and 
Reynolds,  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  much  in  advance  of 
anything  previous  in  photography  similarly  treated.  The 
portraits  by  Mr.  Slingsby  have  excellent  pictorial  qualities  ; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  in  composition,  dignified 
in  poae,  rich,  and  well  modelled.  Mr.  Briggs  shows  por- 
traits with  similar  qualities ; and  one  of  a young  lady  in 
profile  is  especially  pleasing  in  expression  and  general 
treatment.  Mr.  Ashdown,  who  is  a large  exhibitor  of  por- 
traits and  portrait  studies,  has  some  very  fine  examples  ; 
his  collection  would  have  been  in  every  way  admirable  but 
for  a few  somewhat  coarse  and  spotty  pictures.  The  large 
collection  of  bold  heads  by  Lafosse,  of  Manchester,  contaius 


many  really  fine  heads;  a little  heaviness  and  blackness  in 
the  printing  is  rendered  more  strikiug  by  the  broad  white 
margins,  but  in  character  and  expression  many  of  the  pic- 
tures—especially  some  studies  of  Eastern  heads — are  very 
successful  indeed.  Mr.  Fry’s  Salomoncsque  portraits 
possess  many  excellent  qualities,  but  in  some  of  them  the 
aim  at  brilliancy  has  been  carried  to  the  verge  of  chalki- 
ncss.  They  suffer  somewhat  from  scattered  hanging  in 
proximity  that  scarcely  does  them  justice.  A portrait  of  a 
lady  is  very  charming  in  expression,  and  is  delicately 
modelled.  Some  large  portraits  of  public  men  by  Wilson 
and  Beadell,  although  not  bad,  fad  below  the  high  average 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  both  in  technical  and 
artistic  qualities.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  exhibits  very  little, 
but  a large  Salomonesque  portrait  has  many  good  qualities. 
Mr.  Fitch,  an  amateur,  exhibits  many  portraits  in  the  style, 
which  will  compete  with  professional  portraiture. 

Mr.  Sarony’s  two  frames  of  cabinet  portraits  woald  demand 
laudatory  notice,  if  only  as  those  of  the  first  portraitist  who 
has  adopted  the  carbon  process,  in  which  they  are  a com- 
plete success.  But  they  are  in  every  respect  very  admi- 
rable portraits ; delicate,  brilliant,  well  modelled,  and,  for 
variety  of  effective  posing,  superior  to  most  of  the  collections 
in  the  exhibition.  As  carbon  prints  they  are  very  fine,  and 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  possibility  of  securing  a per- 
fectly matt  or  highly-glazed  or  “ enamelled”  surface  in  this 
mode  of  printing. 

In  a style  of  portraiture  with  charactciistics  distinct  from 
the  class  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  prevailing,  Mr.  Cock- 
ing has  some  very  fine  examples.  These  are  large  vignetlo 
heads,  bold,  solid,  and  well  modelled,  but  without  the  for- 
cible chiaroscuro  of  the  Salomonesque  portraits.  By  means 
of  the  skilful  masking  which  Mr.  Cocking  some  time  ago 
explained,  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  pictures  have  been 
enhanced  without  other  aid  than  that  of  the  pencil  of 
light.  Mr.  Lombardi,  of  Brighton,  exhibits  some  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  well  modelled  large  portraits,  displaying 
very  fine  taste.  A frame  of  cabinet  portraits,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fine  solid  vignette  heads,  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
McAndrew  ; ami  Mr.  Lothian,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibits  some 
good  pictures  of  similar  character. 

Noticeable  amongst  the  portraits  are  many  very  pleasing 
examples  ot  happy  likenesses  of  children.  A frame  of  cabi- 
net portraits  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  consisting 
entirely  of  children,  is  very  charming  in  pose,  expression,  and 
pictorial  rendering.  Amongst  Mr.  Blanchard's  ten  by  eight 
pictures  are  some  pretty  children,  rendered  with  rare  tender- 
ness and  delicacy.  Mr.  Rej  lander  has  also  been  exceedingly 
happy  in  this  respect,  and  exhibits  some  fine  examples  of 
arch,  sunny,  and  thoughtful  little  heads,  manifestly  good 
likenesses,  aud  choice  pictures.  Messrs.  A.  and  E.  Seeley 
and  Miss  Pritchard  also  exhibit  charmiug  examples  of 
child  portraiture. 

Of  special  processes  in  portraiture  the  variety  is  not 
great,  but  the  examples  are  good.  Facile  princeps  in 
photo-crayons,  Mr.  Burgess  undoubtedly  takes  rank.  His 
specimens,  “A  Group  of  Children”  (No.  11),  and  speci- 
mens 171  and  172,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  that  process.  Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers  and 
Mr.  Slingsby  have  some  good  examples  by  the  same  process. 
Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  exhibit  some  good  examples, 
and  a few  that  are  too  cold  in  colour.  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith's 
examples  of  this  style  are  not  so  successful  as  his  other  por- 
traits ; his  photo  crayons  arc  coarse  and  bad  in  colour.  Mr. 
Gillo  exhibits  a large  number  of  collodion  enlargements 
transferred  to  paper;  many  of  these  are  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Burgess’  Eburneum  portraits 
are,  as  usual,  very  fine.  An  uncoloured  portrait  on  ivory  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

There  arc  not  many  uncoloured  life-size  enlargements  ex- 
hibited ; those  by  Mr.  Mayall,  quite  untouched,  are  amongst 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  solar  camera  work  we  have  seen, 
or  can  hope  to  see. 

Amongst  tho  exhibitors  of  portraits — all  possessing  some 
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Eoints  of  excellence,  but  for  detailed  notice  of  which  we 
ave  not  space — we  may  mention  Mr.  Downer,  whose  work  is 
always  excellent ; Mr.  Reutliuger,  whoso  admirable  cabinet 
pictures  are  published  and  well  known  ; Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Wane,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Redin,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Grant,  and  some  others. 

The  higher  pictorial  aim  manifest  in  portraiture  is  not 
less  apparent  in  the  landscapes  exhibited,  and  is  especially 
seen  in  the  attempts  to  infuse  a feeling  of  space  and  atmo- 
sphere into  the  renderings  of  scenery  and  in  the  universality 
cloud  effects  in  place  of  white  paper  or  shaded  flat  tints  for 
skies.  It  is  the  greater  prevalence  and  the  greater  success 
of  the  effort  in  this  direction  which  we  especially  note.  The 
introduction  of  clouded  skies  has,  of  course,  been  a feature 
in  photography  since  the  early  days  of  combination  print- 
ing; and  ruauy  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  advocates  of  the  practice,  which  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  challenged  on  the  score  of  natural  truth.  A fair 
answer  at  any  time  is,  we  conceive,  that  a badly  managod 
sky  from  natural  clouds  is  better  than  a patch  of  white  paper, 
which  is  neither  true  nor  beautiful. 

Who  for  a moment  could  tolerate  even  the  very  fine  land- 
scapes exhibited  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Chorrill  with 
patches  of  white  paper  as  skies,  after  seeing  them  in  their  pre- 
sent form?  The  dozen  of  landscapes,  fifteen  inches  by  ten, 
which  these  gentlemen  show,  possess  unusual  beauty  and  inte- 
rest in  themselves  ; generally  fine  scenery,  in  several  case? 
figures  most  happily  introduced  ; in  all  cases  well  chosen, 
well  lighted,  admirably  photographed,  and  of  singularly  rich 
tone,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded,  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  unusually  fine  landscape  photographs.  But  now 
they  are  something  much  more  than  this : they  are,  in  virtue 
of  their  completeness  in  natural  truth,  as  well  as  in  artistic 
composition,  exceedingly  noble  pictures.  Never  before,  per- 
haps, were  such  grand  masses  of  cloud  secured  and  intro- 
duced with  so  much  skill  and  judgment  into  photographs. 
Where  all  are  perfect,  it  is  difficult  to  particularize;  but  we 
may  especially  mention  “ Entomologists,”  a landscape  and 
figures,  the  latter  giving  the  title,  “ The  Edge  of  the  Wood,” 
and  “ On  the  Common,”  as  full  of  truth,  and  very  fine  in 
composition.  All  the  pictures  are  full  of  light  and  air ; 
but  the  sea  view,  “ 6.30  p.m.,”  with  grand  fan-liko  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  bursting  from  behind  the  clouds,  is  unusually 
luminous,  and  a splendid  example  of  breadth. 

But  the  rendering  of  cloud  effects  has  taken  a different 
position  at  this  exhibition  than  has  been  dreamed  of  before. 
Here  we  have  them,  not  simply  as  parts  of  pictures,  but  as 

f (radically  and  alone  constituting  the  picture.  The  few  fine 
urge  instantaneous  pictures  of  Le  Gray,  which  were  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  photographers  a dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  aud  have  often  caused  regrets  that  nothing  liko 
them  had  been  attempted  in  the  later  days  of  the  art,  are 
altogether  eclipsed  by  the  pictuves  of  similar  class  by  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley.  The  series  exhibited  consists  of  nine  pic- 
tures, on  plates  sixteen  inches  by  twelve,  the  intent  of  the 
greater  portion  of  them  being  described  by  a poetical  quota- 
tion. The  pictures  are  chiefly  of  moonlight  effects,  by  which 
it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  suggested 
that  the  negatives  were  produced  by  moonlight.  It  is  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  photographic  criticism  that  the  means 
of  producing  the  results  must  perpetually  obtrude  itself, 
even  during  the  consideration  of  the  pictorial  qualities  only. 
That  these  pictures  were  produced  by  sunlight  of  course  will 
never  be  doubted,  and  that  with  that  light  they  were  taken 
with  the  best  appliances  and  rare  skill  scarcely  needs  affirm- 
ing. Of  an  important  novelty  in  the  developer  employed, 
we  may  remark,  in  passing,  our  readers  may  expect  details 
in  our  forthcoming  Year-Book,  to  which  Col.  Wortl#y  has 
kindly  promised  to  communicate  details.  But  in  looking 
at  such  pictures  as  these,  we  feel  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  appliances  employed. 
How  does  it  concern  the  looker-on  to  consider  processes 
when  he  is  in  presence  of  the  mystic  beauty  ana  solemn 
grandeur  of  that  sky,  with  arch  upon  arch  of  clouds  radi- 


ating, as  it  were,  rom  the  hidden  source  of  light,  surmount- 
ing the  barely  suggested  or  dimly  made-out  bridge  and 
waters,  all  wonderfully  illustrating  the  aptly  quoted  line 
from  Longfellow's  fine  lyric,  commencing,  “ I stood  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight.”  The  “ broken  reflections  ” of  the 
moon  mentioned  by  the  poet  are  rendered  with  singular 
felicity  in  the  picture;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  night 
pictures,  there  is  a transparency  in  the  blackness  of  the 
shadows,  a sense  of  boundless  space,  which,  in  nature,  lends 
a strange  charm  to  night  on  the  waters.  Longfellow  has 
furnished  a quotation  to  another  singularly  effective  picture, 
the  lines  appended  being — 

“ All  the  air  was  while  with  moonlight, 

All  the  water  black  with  shadow." 

A strangely  stormy  sky,  with  the  clouds  fiercely  driving  over 
the  moon  like  messengers  of  wrath.  We  have  rarely  seen 
the  sense  of  motion — resistless,  rapid  motion — moro  forcibly 
conveyed.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detailed  com- 
ment upon  each  picture  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  each  picture 
is  full  of  beauty  and  poetry.  The  wondrous  masses  of  cloud 
of  varied  form,  at  once  apparently  solid  in  form  and  unsub- 
stantial in  substance,  and  fine  and  varied  chiaroscuro  secured, 
give  a rare  grandeur  to  the  whole  series. 

A series  of  studies  of  clouds,  skilfully  secured  during  the 
September  gales  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  are  full  of  beauty 
of  a value  not  readily  to  be  over-stated  as  studies  to  painters, 
some  of  whom  are  apt  to  forget  that  clouds  have  well-modelled 
forms  rendered  by  tine  light  and  shade.  Mr.  Whiting  has  a 
delicate  study  of  clouds,  and  there  are  some  by  other  photo- 
grapher*. Of  the  pictures  in  which  clouds  are  admirably 
introduced  and  play  a necessary,  but  not  pre-eminent,  part 
in  the  pictorial  effect,  we  shall  speak  another  week. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLICHES  ON  PAPER. 


M.  Auxandrr  de  Pokorsky-Iord,  of  Tchernigoff,  Russia, 
communicates  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photoyraphie  an  inte- 
resting letter  on  the  employment  of  prepared  paper  in 
the  production  both  of  negative  and  positive  photographs. 
Paper  negatives,  he  states,  have  been  regarded  with  dis- 
favour for  many  reasons — as  for  instance,  their  insensitive- 
ness, uncertainty,  &c. — but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
said  to  possess  many  advantages.  When  glass  plates  are 
used,  not  only  are  the  results  more  fragile,  but  their  produc- 
tion is  attended  by  bulky  and  inconvenient  necessaries 
(collodion  and  other  chemicals),  and  these  present  grave 
difficulties  to  the  traveller,  who,  so  long  as  he  obtains  a 
faithful  reproduction,  is  often  indifferent  as  to  its  arti»tic 
and  fini*hed  appearance.  A simple,  straightforward  method, 
which  M.  Pokorsky  has  followed  with  much  success,  and 
which  may  be  infallibly  relied  upon,  is  the  following. 

Negative  Paper. — A sheet  of  salted — or  better  still, 
amorphous  albuminized— paper  is  immersed  in  a solution 
compounded  in  the  followiug  proportions  ; — 


Clarified  serum 
Common  salt  . . 

Citric  acid 

Glycerine  ... 

Iodide  of  potassium 
Bromido  of  potassium 


100  cubic  cents. 
2 grammes 
2 
G 

1 gramme 
0.25  „ 


The  sheet  remains  ten  minutes  in  the  liquid,  and  is  then 
dried  ; thus  prepared  it  may  be  preserved  for  a considerable 
period.  This  chloro- iodized  paper  is  sensitized  in  a bath 
thu*  composed  : — 

Clarified  serum  ...  ...  100  cubic  cents. 

Nitrate  of  silver  4 grammes 

Citric  acid  4 „ 


The  serum  is  divided  into  equal  portions,  and  the  nitrate 
of  silver  and  citric  acid  separately  dissolved  in  each. 
When  the  two  solutions  are  afterwards  mixed,  a precipitate 
will  be  formed  by  the  chlorides  contained  in  the  serum,  but 
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filtration  through  paper  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  bath 
suitable  for  sensitizing  ihe  paper,  and  this,  on  removal,  is 
dried  in  the  dark  without  being  washed. 

Thus  prepared,  the  paper  becomes  extremely  sensitive, 
and  retains  this  sensitiveness  unimpaired  for  upwards  of  a 
month. 

As  regards  exposure,  it  must  be  avowed  that  the  same 
is  by  no  means  short,  inasmuch  as  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  are  generally  requisite  with  a Dallmeyer  triplet ; 
one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  negative  will 
never  be  over-exposed,  even  if  two  or  three  hours  are 
allowed  to  transpire,  and  thus  no  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  judging  the  exposure,  as  the  only  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  not  to  make  the  same  too  short.  The  cliches  need 
not  be  developed  at  once,  but  may  be  kept  for  a period  ot 
thirty  days  if  necessary.  The  solution  for  this  purpose  is 
made  up  of — 

Water  500  cubic  cents. 

Gallic  acid 0.5  gramme 

Pyrogallic  acid  0.1  „ 

' When  the  acids  have  been  dissolved,  two  or  three  centi- 
grammes of  acetate  of  lead  are  added,  and  the  liquid,  thus 
rendered  turbid,  is  again  clarified  by  the  additions  of  a few 
drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  citric  acid,  three  to  five 
drops  of  this  liquid  being  added  beyond  that  actually  neces- 
sary to  render  the  bath  transparent.  Under  no  considera- 
tion is  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  mixed  with  the  solution. 

The  development  of  the  cliches  proceeds  very  quickly 
and  without  causing  stains  or  spots  of  any  kind  ; the  deve- 
loping action  is  allowed  to  proceed  very  far,  in  order  that 
the  details  may  not  suffer  in  the  operation  of  fixing,  and 
that  they  are  sufficiently  prominent  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light.  The  negatives  are  subsequently  well  washed, 
and  fixed  in  a bath  of — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  500  cubic  cents. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...  GO  grammes 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  12  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold  0.25  gramme 

An  immersion  of  ten  minutes  suffices  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing,  and  the  cliches  are  then  washed  and  dried.  They 
are  afterwards  waxed  by  means  of  paraffin,  and  the  excess 
of  grease  expelled  by  placing  them  between  two  sheets  ot 
paper,  and  passing  over  them  a heated  iron.  For  two  years 
M.  Pokorsky  has  employed  this  mode  of  producing  nega- 
tives, and  during  that  time  has  not  experienced  an  unsuc- 
cessful result.  For  changing  the  sensitive  sheet  he  has 
recourse  to  a dark  portfolio,  constructed  by  himself,  which 
ho  proposes  to  describe  at  some  future  period. 

Positive  paper. — The  serum  silver  bath  may  be  employed 
with  much  advantage  in  the  production  of  positive  prints. 
A sheet  of  chloro-albuminized  paper  floated  upon  the  bath 
for  five  minutes  becomes  endowed  with  exceedingly  sensitive 
qualities,  which  it  retains  for  the  space  of  a month  ; at  the 
end  of  that  period  an  exposure  of  thirty  to  thirty-five 
seconds  under  a glass  negative  placed  in  the  shade  suffices 
to  yield  a print,  if  treated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
the  picture  being  perfectly  free  from  yellowness  iu  the 
whites.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  paper  is  very 
suitable  for  travelling,  and  is,  moreover,  of  a very  econo- 
mical description,  from  the  fact  that  a four  per  cent,  silver 
bath  amply  suffices  to  render  it  sensitive.  It  is  also  applic- 
able for  enlargements,  and  for  copies  of  engravings,  designs, 
and  maps  printed  direct,  without  the  employment  of  a lens. 

This  last  application  merits  particular  consideration, 
especially  by  those  engaged  upon  scientific  or  zoological 
researches.  Drawings  are  often  indispensable,  and  works 
containing  drawings  are  expensive ; with  this  paper  copies 
may  be  made  at  a reasonable  cost,  which,  if  not  of  a per- 
fectly artistic  and  finished  character,  are,  nevertheless,  exact 
copies  of  the  originals,  and  sufficiently  good  for  the 
purpose. 

Printing  with  this  description  of  paper,  M.  Pokorsky 


designates  as  Albotype,  and  he  recommends  the  process 
especially  for  the  production  of  designs  traced  in  white  lines 
upon  a black  ground.  Pictures  of  this  description  are  easily 
produced  by  printing  from  a positive  cliche  obtained  from 
the  paper  negative. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Pokorsky  does  not  lay  claim  to  being 
the  first  to  employ  serum  for  the  preparation  of  sensitive 
paper,  but  publishes  his  modus  operandi  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  profit  by  his  experience. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES. 

BV  O.  CROUGHTON. — CHAPTER  III. 

I have  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  subject, 
both  as  regards  the  manipulations  upon  the  negative,  and 
in  conveying  instruction  by  writing,  for  I could  impart  in 
half  an  hour’s  direct  teaching  more  practical  information 
upon  the  subject  than  could  be  derived  from  twenty  written 
chapters  ; but  I must  endeavour  to  make  myself  as  clear  as 
possible  in  my  descriptions. 

The  manipulation  described  iu  my  last  chapter  rid  not 
require  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator  the  possession  of 
much  artistic  knowledge;  those  I am  about  to  describe  will 
require  a considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  to 
enable  the  manipulator  to  get  the  best  effects,  and  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the  qualities 
necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  become  successful  in  re- 
touching. 

1st.  The  manipulator  should  be  a good  draughtsman, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  drawing  of  the  facial 
muscles. 

2nd.  He  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  tbo 
printing  qualities  of  a negative,  and  be  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  where  improvements  are  required,  and  know  what 
effect  upon  the  finished  print  every  touch  put  upon  the 
negative  will  have. 

3rd.  A quick  appreciation  of  what  are  natural  defects 
that  can  be  softened  without  altering  the  likeness,  and  those 
that  must  be  retained  to  keep  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  he  must  possess  in  a large 
degree  the  twin  virtues,  patience  and  perseverance. 

I think  the  best  plan  will  be  to  describe  the  work  upon 
the  negatives  as  they  come  before  me  in  the  course  of  a 
morning’s  retouching.  For  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  upon  an  average  about  twenty  carte-de-visite  negatives 
that  want  retouching  every  morning.  Most  of  these  will  be 
full  length  portraits,  and  want  very  littlo  doing  to;  the 
others  are  vignettes  and  three-quarter  lengths,  which  will 
want  what  wo  call  working-up.  Disposing  of  those  that 
want  the  least  done  to  first,  all  accidental  marks  upon  the 
face  aud  all  harsh  lines  are  worked  over  with  colour  with 
the  point  of  the  brush,  for  all  colour  must  be  put  on  the 
negative  by  stippling.  I suppose  there  are  very  few  of  my 
readers  that  do  not  know  what  “ stippling  ” is,  but,  for  the 
information  of  those  few,  I may  briefly  say  that  stippling  is 
working  with  the  point  of  the  brush  in  small  dots;  but  in 
this  case  the  dots  must  not  only  be  very  small,  but  very 
faint,  the  colour  being  used  very  sparingly,  for  it  is  always 
better  to  go  over  the  part  to  be  filled  up  two  or  even  three 
times,  than  to  try  to  do  it  at  once  with  strong  colour,  for  iu 
the  latter  case  the  touching  will  be  visible  upon  the  print. 

Some  of  the  remaining  negatives  arc  of  ladies  more  or 
less  freckled  ; and  although  freckles  are  of  all  things  the 
most  difficult  to  remove,  there  is  nothing  very  particular  in 
the  method  of  working  them  out ; they  must  be  stippled 
till  they  are  made  to  blend  with  the  surrounding  parts, 
but  as  they  will  mostly  be  found  closer  together  on  that 
part  of  the  nose  between  the  eyebrows,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  drawing,  as  the  least  alteration  hero  will 
materially  alter  the  likeness. 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  can  bo  done  by  retouching. 
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I will  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  by  describing  the 
manipulations  upon  two  negatives  that  both  require  a deal  of 
work  bestowed  upon  them  to  produce  prints  with  a proper 
scale  of  tones.  In  trying  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
proper  scale  of  tones,  I hope  I may  be  pardoned  for  using 
that  somewhat  trite  comparison,  the  musical  scale  ; but  it  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose  that  I know,  and  that  must  be  my 
apology.  The  eight  notes  of  the  gamut — or,  rather,  seven 
notes  aud  the  octave,  which  is  a repetition  of  the  first,  but  | 
higher — in  their  proper  places  produce  harmony ; misplace! 
one  note,  or  leave  it  out  altogether,  there  is  at  once  a break 
in  the  harmony,  and  discord  is  the  consequence.  It  is  the 
same  in  a picture  or  portrait.  We  will  suppose  there  are 
eight  tones  or  tints  in  a face,  ranging  from  one,  the  highest 
light,  to  eight,  the  deepest  shadow  ; there  would  have  to  be 
(to  get  harmony  and  the  proper  gradations)  six  intermediate 
tones ; leave  one  or  more  out,  and  your  picture,  like  the 
gamut,  is  out  of  harmony. 

Now,  the  first  negative  I shall  describe  is,  in  consequence 
of  under-exposure,  out  of  harmony  ; the  scale  of  tones  is 
broken.  To  keep  up  the  comparison,  the  tones  begin  at 
number  two  or  three,  and  some  of  the  intermediate  tones 
are  missing.  Now  what  is  wanted  is  to  supply,  with  colour 
skilfully  applied,  the  tones  missing.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
commencing  with  the  lights,  I find  there  are  no  high  lights  ; 
the  lights  all  over  the  face  have  spread  too  much,  and  a flat 
tint  half  across  the  face  is  all  there  is,  where  there  should 
be  at  least  three  tints  or  tones.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  put  on  the  highest  lights.  These  are  upon  the  forehead, 
the  nose,  and  chin  , these  must  be  made  two  tints  deeper, 
that  is,  more  opaque  than  the  surrounding  parts.  Next, 
work  near  these  lights,  gradually  up  to  them,  but  still 
leaving  them  one  tint  higher  than  the  colour  you  are  putting 
on,  and  working  from  them,  gradually  blend  the  colour  into 
the  tint  of  the  negative.  By  this  means  there  have  been  two 
tones  added  to  the  scale.  Now,  taking  the  shadows,  I find 
they  are  too  much  spread,  and  come  Loo  abruptly  up  to  the 
lights;  in  fact,  that  numbers  four,  five,  and  six  of  the  scale 
are  missing,  Now,  working  from  the  lights,  and  using  less 
colour  as  I get  nearer  the  deepest  shadow,  1 supply  the  tones 
missing.  I have  now  a negative  that  will  be  both  perfect 
in  harmony  and  gradation. 

The  other  negative  has  been  over-exposed,  and  the  print 
wants  depth  and  vigour.  As  we  cannot  take  out  shadows, 
we  must  add  colour  t.o  build  up  the  lights  to  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  the  shadows  to  print  deep  enough.  This 
is  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case,  putting  on 
the  highest  lights  very  strong,  and  working  from  them. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  two  negatives  are  only 
taken  by  way  of  illustration.  Of  course  it  is  best  to  have 
as  little  to  do  upon  the  negatives  as  possible ; but  it  will 
show  the  power  a skilful  retoucher  has  over  difficulties  that 
have  before  been  insurmountable. 

And  now  a word  of  caution  : Do  not  use  much  gum  in  the 
colour ; if  possible,  do  without  it  altogether,  for  if  gum  is 
used,  and  the  printer  is  not  very  careful,  the  silver  on  the 
face  of  the  paper  will  come  off  upon  the  retouching,  and, 
darkening  with  every  exposure,  will  eventually  stop  the  light 
out  altogether,  and  white  spots  upon  the  face  are  the  con- 
sequence. This  can  be  avoided  by  warming  the  negative 
and  paper  before  putting  them  together. 

Landscape  negatives  can  be  greatly  improved  by  retouch 
ing  in  many  ways.  Natural  clouds  can  be  strengthened 
with  the  powder  black-lead,  as  described  in  the  second 
chapter.  The  lights  upon  foliage  can  be  put  on  with 
colour,  and  where  the  leaves  of  a tree  in  the  forground  cut 
against  the  sky  they  can  be  scraped  out  with  great  effect, 
but,  of  course,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  peculiar 
markings  of  the  foliage.  Lights  upon  water  can  also  be 
put  in,  and  reflections  also ; in  fact,  I may  6ay,  although  i 
may  be  accused  of  partiality,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  what  can  be  effected  by  retouching. 

The  Sarony  photo-crayons  are  greatly  improved  by  re- 
touching the  transparent  positive.  This  is  done  with  a 


colour  composed  of  sepia,  lake,  and  indigo,  and  worked  upon 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  a paper  print.  The 
hatching  can  be  by  this  means  taken  quite  up  to  the  head, 
and,  if  the  backing  is  to  be  tinted  white,  can  be  put  upon 
the  high  lights  of  the  face,  the  ball  of  the  eye,  lace,  &c. 

And  now,  in  concluding:  these  chapters,  which  have  been 
written  under  peculiar  difficulties,  I must  apologise  for  the 
meagieness  of  the  descriptions  ; but,  as  I have  said  before, 
I could  teach  anyone  better  in  a few  simple  lessons  than 
with  a whole  folio  of  writings.  I have  endeavoured  to  place 
before  my  readers  my  method  of  working  in  as  plain  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  if  my  experience  has  been  of  any  use 
to  one  of  my  readers,  my  end  has  been  attained.  If  there 
are  any  questions  to  answer,  or  explanations  wanted,  I shall 
always  feel  a pleasure  in  answering  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
Photographic  News. 


Comsg’ffu&eruc. 


A SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

Sir, — I would  just  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rojlander  to  a 
slight  mistake  which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  a titlo 
appended  to  one  of  his  inimitable  productions,  exhibited  during 
the  last  few  days  at  the  collection  of  photographic  works  of 
art  in  Conduit  Street.  I give  it  (the  title)  verbatim  : “ ‘ Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work.’ St.  Paul.”  If  I mistake  not, 
such  a phrase  does  not  so  much  as  once  occur  in  the  writings 
of  that  excellent  man,  or  (as  I should  say)  apostle.  But  such 
a quotation  is  to  bo  found  in  the  former  part  of  tho  fourth 
verse  of  tho  first  chapter  of  the  General  Epistlo  of  St.  James. — ■ 
Believe  mo,  yours  truly,  Observer, 

November  19,  1869. 


MR.  BLAIR’S  SUGGESTION  FOR  ACCELERATING 
EXPOSURES. 

Sir, — Seeing  the  article  in  this  week’s  issue  on  acceleration 
of  exposures  has  induced  me  to  givo  my  experience  on  tho 
matter. 

My  way  of  proceeding  is  this.  My  developing  window  in  tho 
dark  room  is  made  of  two  sliding  frames  of  yellow  glass,  and  a 
frame  permanently  fixed,  each  pane  made  darker  in  tone,  thp 
outside  light  yellow,  No.  2 dark  yellow,  and  No.  3 dark  orange. 
Now,  when  I have  exposed  a plate,  and  after  it  is  partially 
developed,  I slide  back  one  window,  and  hold  tho  plate  very 
near  tho  glass.  Should  the  detail  not  come  out  as  much  as  I 
want,  I open  No.  2,  and  find  that  I get  such  detail  in  tho  nega- 
tive that  would  not  have  appeared  if  1 had  developed  the  plate 
with  tho  whole  throe  lights  closed.  I mentioned  tho  effect 
three  years  since  to  Mr.  Johnson,  then  of  Rod  Lion  Square, 
who,  l think,  rather  doubted  my  assertion. 

I also,  in  giving  a description  ot  my  out-door  van  in  the 
British  Journal , tried  to  explain  ray  plan  of  sliding  windows 
to  get  further  detail  out  of  the  exposure.  The  idea  was  suggested 
thus.  My  dark  room  window  at  Sheffield  being  N.E.,  the 
sun  at  early  morning  was  full  on  the  glass,  the  baths  stand- 
ing immediately  opposite.  I had  the  dark  orange  aided  to 
the  outside  yellow  glass,  to  keep  the  plates  from  fogging  while 
draining.  Now,  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  Sheffield  having  a 
very  dark  and  murky  atmosphere,  I found  I could  not  see 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  to  develop  my  picture,  so  opened 
or  slid  back  the  orange  glass,  and  found  by  so  doing  that  more 
detail  appeared  than  did  when  the  orange  glass  was  closed. 
It  then  struck  mo  to  place  a medium  piece  of  yellow  glass 
between,  also  to  slide.  I did  so,  and  found,  as  I before  said, 
much  more  detail  or  half-tone  appear  than  would  do  if  the 
orange  glass  was  closed.  J then  applied  it  to  out-door  practice, 
and  found  its  beneficent  result,  making  a picture  that  had, 
perhaps,  been  slightly  under-exposed,  all  that  could  be  desired, 
without  another  trial,  in  some  cases  impossible,  or  in  others 
most  difficult.  I have  applied  the  principle  to  a dark  room  in 
London,  which  I shall  bo  happy  to  show  you,  and  give  further 
explanation,  if  you  wish.  The  principle  can  no  doubt  be 
further  developed  by  abler  men  than  myself.  I append  my 
address  in  town,  so  that,  if  you  feel  inclined,  I shall  be  happy 
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to  givoyou  practical  illustration  of  what  I have  written. — I am, 
sir,  yours  respectfully,  James  Tulley. 

[We  shall  have  the  pleasuro  of  seeing  you  when  in  town. 
-^Ed.] 


ACCELERATION  BY  GENERAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Sir, — Mr.  Blair  has  started  a subject  which  will  prove  very 
interesting  for  some  time  to  come  ; and  if  the  result  sought  for 
is  obtained,  there  will  be  a general  rejoicing  of  photographers 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

I think  it  was  Becquerel  who  started  tho  idea  of  the  con- 
tinuing action  of  yellow  light,  and  Mr.  Blair,  I presume, 
goes  farther,  and  believes  the  same  action  to  take  place  with 
while  or  actinic  light. 

Wo  all  know  that  if  a negative  when  completed,  savo  the 
fixing,  is  allowed  to  dry  in  diffused  daylight  boloro  the  cyanide 
is  applied,  itisdonser  than  it  would  have  boon  if  lixod  on  com- 
pletion of  developing;  but  I belie vo  no  dotail  not  brought  out 
by  the  developer  makes  its  appearance,  and  that  is  just  what 
is  sought  for. 

If  Becquerel’s  idea  is  correct,  it  would  be  an  interesting  ex- 
periment to  have  a camera  glazed  with  as  much  non-actinic 
yellow  glass  as  could  bo  got  into  the  frame  of  it  as  possible,  so 
that  tho  plato  gets  an  additional  dose  of  yellow  light  during  ex- 
posure ; or  possibly  tho  light  may  be  made  actinic  to  a certain 
extent,  and  its  action  probably  might  be  confined  to  the  parts 
of  the  image  in  which  any  actinic  impression  is  going  on,  on 
tho  same  principle  that  the  developer  brings  out  tho  image  ; 
i.e.,  decomposes  and  deposits  the  silver  only  on  tho  parts  acted 
on  by  light. 

I have  always  been  sanguine  of  a vastly  accelerated  actinic 
action  being  discovered  by  tho  use  of  light  in  a different 
manner  to  what  it  has  hitherto  been. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  Wm.  Bartholomew. 

Egham,  November  22nd,  18G9. 


A “NATURALIST’S”  CRITIC. SM  OF  NATURAL 
EFFECTS. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  mo  a few  words  on  the  remarks  of  a 
“ naturalist  ” critic,  who  has  studied  nature,  but  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  genuineness  of  Col.  Wortley’s  sky  photographs? 

There  are  but  few,  I presume,  among  the  readers  of  the 
News  who  are  unacquainted  with  tho  story  of  the  old  lady 
whose  son,  having  returned  from  a foreign  voyage,  was  at  the 
opening  of  tho  tale  engaged  in  describing  to  his  admiring 
parent  the  scenes  he  hail  witnessed  in  strange  and  distant  lauds, 
and  the  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  whilst  traversing 
tho  stormy  seas.  “Drawing  the  long  bow,”  with  a seaman’s 
love  of  fun,  the  youth  spoke  of  mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers 
of  rum;  of  mighty  giants  and  diminutive  dwarfs;  of  huge 
winged  animals,  and  of  sea  monsters  frightful  to  behold.  To 
theso  recitals  the  old  lady  listened  with  breathless  attention. 
That  sho  placed  implicit  reliance  in  her  son’s  truthfulness  was 
made  evident  by  sundry  “Hems!”  “Ahs!”  and  other  approving 
ejaculations,  until  the  sailor’s  powers  of  invention  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  turned  into  a more  truthful  track  by  making 
some  allusion  to  a queer  kind  of  fish  that  possessed  the  power 
to  fly  like  a swallow.  At  this  recital  the  credulity  of  the  old 
lady  gave  way,  and  bluntly  did  she  put  the  “ break  ” on  her 
son’s  narrative  with  an  exclamation  : “ Hold  thee  lies,  Jack  ; 
mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers  of  rum  thero  rairt  bo,  but  fish 
that  flee  there  never  can  be.” 

Among  tho  incidents  which  make  up  everyday  life,  facts  often 
follow  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  fiction  that,  as  long  as  the 
novolist  keeps  the  produco  of  his  inventive  faculties  within 
natural  bounds,  he  may  hope  to  see,  sooner  or  later,  his  wildest 
visions  realized  bv  a practical  fulfilment.  Accept  as  an  ex- 
ample the  anecdoto  abovo  quoted,  that  illustrates  a threadbare 
adage,  which  describes  credulity  to  bo  an  offspring  of  ignorance, 
the  ignorance  here  alluded  to  implying  a lack  of  education. 
Yet,  strange  to  relate,  wo,  who  are  blessed  with  some  amount 
of  education,  may,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  stand  in  a posi- 
tion as  ridiculous  as  that  occupied  by  the  old  lady,  and 
us  readily  as  she  drank  in  error,  wo  can  believo  in  fiction 
us  wild  as  mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers  of  rum,  whilst  truths 
are  thrust  aside  as  improbabilities,  whimsical,  or  absurd. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  scientific  enquiry,  learning  of  all  kinds 
was  confined  within  the  walls  of  monasteries,  and  the  monks 


found,  in  their  optical  and  chemical  experiments,  agents  of 
potent  influence  that  held  the  gaping  laity  spell-bouud  as  they 
gazed  on  the  supposed  miracles.  Those  days  of  ignorance  have, 
howover,  long  since  passed  away,  and  in  their  place  we  have  au 
ago  so  enlightonod  that,  although  wo  know  all  about  “ science 
and  thorn  sort  of  things,”  yet  wo  are  very  prone,  among  other 
whimsicalities,  to  build  up  mountains  of  sugar,  in  tho  form  of 
spirits  who  delight  in  turning  chairs  and  tables,  or  iu  playing 
banjos  in  shut-up  cabiuets  ; spirits  who  cannot  forsako  homo, 
but  aro  ever  at  hand  to  give  orders  to  left-behind  wives  or 
othor  kindred.  More  absurd  still,  wo  look  with  an  oyo  of 
faith  toward  Yankee  land,  and  see  in  that  region  of  wonders’a 
son  of  the  “black  art,”  with  hand  on  camera,  and  cyos  rolling 
in  manner  best  approved  by  spirits.  “ One,  two,  three  ! ’’  Tho 
ghost  of  one’s  grandmother,  or  mother-in-law,  as  the  case  might 
bo,  stalks  quietly  forward,  and  takes  its  place  by  the  sido  of  tho 
unsuspecting  sitter.  “ Four,  five,  six  ! ” Tho  ghostly  imnge  is 
taken  off,  and  tho  sittor,  at  tho  same  time,  is  taken  iu  ; tho 
plate,  on  examination,  shows  up,  in  addition  to  him  who  visibly 
sat,  tho  faint  imago  of  “ your  late  wife.”  “ Oh,  thore  sho  is!" 
if  your  imagination  can  but  paint  her  as  she  was.  But  onough  ; 
I for  one  put  down  this  spiritual  nonsenso  in  its  every  feature 
as  bosh  of  tho  most  ridiculous  kind. 

I wonder  much  whether  the  writer  of  tho  following  lines, 
which  I extract  from  the  pages  of  a contemporary,  is  equally 
sceptical  in  things  so  uunatural  as  I havo  briefly  alluded  to. 
If  so,  I feel  bound  to  express  regret  that,  as  a “naturalist” 
who  has  not  wasted  his  time  in  studying  spirit-rapping  and 
“medium”  nonsense,  he  has  not  made  himself  belter  acquainted 
with  that  nature  he  pretends  to  interpret.  Tho  quotation  runs 
thus : — 

“Col.  Wortley’s  moonlight  pictures  are  taken  by  sunlight, 
of  course”  (of  course  they  were)  ; “ but  what  I should  liko  to 
know  is,  by  what  racan3  does  he  obtain  his  skies?  His  clouds 
aro  marvellous,  without  doubt ; but  I question  whether  they 
could  have  been  taken  from  nature.  Might  such  effects  not  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  sea  on  one  nogative,  and  tho  clouds  on 
another,  the  latter  being  copied  from  a drawing  or  painting  ? I 
presume  the  pictures  referred  to  wore  taken  in  this  way.” 

“ Naturalist,”  who,  of  course,  knows  all  about  tho  habits 
of  “ gulls,’’  then  proceeds  to  pitch  into  Mr.  Robinson,  aud 
winds  up  a wondrous  epistle  with  a grandly  constructed  narra- 
tive, which  concludes  sublimely  thus  : “ Verily,  great  is  (photo- 
graphic) humbug,  and  very  numerous  aro  its  prophets. — Yours 
truly, — A Naturalist.” 

Is  there  any  other  way  of  defining  that  word  naturalist  than 
that  applied  by  o!d  Johnson  and  other  authorities  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  words?  A naturalist,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term,  should  be  acquainted  with  clouds.  Perhaps  “ Naturalist  ” 
means  joking.  Most  probably  “ Naturalist  ’’  is  as  ignorant  of 
nature  as  ho  is  of  photography,  otherwise  he  could  never  havo 
fallen  into  the  unpardonable  error  concerning  Col.  Wortley'd 
photographs. 

Of  Mr.  Robinson's  gulls  I say  no  more  than  just  to  observe 
that  tho  “ foreign  gulls”  called  kittiwakes  are  often  seen  on 
our  coast ; and  to  all  concerned  I say,  enquire  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
whether  he  has  not  photographed  life  as  lively  as  is  usually  put 
forth  by  gulls  when  they  aro  dipping  for  fish. 

Concerning  Col.  Wortley’s  pictur-s  I can  speak  with  confi- 
dence. During  tho  autumn  just  passod,  Col.  Wortley  has  taken 
several  dozen  of  cloud  subjects.  The  negatives  were  placod 
into  my  hands,  and,  with  my  own  hands,  in  tho  usual  meaning 
of  the  term,  I printed  off  the  copies.  Tho  plates  were  received 
by  me  in  tho  ordinary  way  of  business.  I was  told  nothing  of 
Col.  Wortley’s  intention  of  exhibiting.  The  negatives  were 
quito  untouched,  and  tho  printing,  from  first  to  last,  was  from 
single  negatives.  Who  but  a naturalist  belonging  to  a guess- 
at-ablo  order  could  havo  supposed  that  tho  hand  of  a painter 
can  be  more  cunning  than  that  of  Damo  Nature?  Who  but 
such  could,  with  so  much  egotism,  pronounce  an  insulting  ver- 
dict on  things  ho  has  proved  himself  so  grossly  ignoraut  of? 
Most  assuredly  can  it  bo  said  that  poor  photographors  havo  a 
hard  fight  to  stem  tho  torront  of  ignorance  and  envy.  One 
consolation,  however,  remains  to  them.  Although  critics  may 
seem  to  bite,  their  ignorance  often  exposes  tho  fact  of  their 
being  armed  with  false  teeth.  These,  from  timo  to  time,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  show  up.  Even  a screamer,  by  a glimmer 
light,  can  somotimes  startle,  and  a false  critic  convey  false  im- 
pressions to  tho  half-initiated.  W.  T.  Boyey. 
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MODES  OF  ENLARGEMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — It  appears  to  me,  judging  from  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  Conduit  Street,  that  very  little  improvement  has 
been  made  as  regards  enlargement,  the  untouched  proofs  show 
ing  the  samo  defects  that  have  always  existed,  aud  which  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  structuro  of  the  col- 
lodion in  the  negative,  making  the  lines  rough,  and  the  sha- 
dows, especially  the  half-tones,  spotty  and  wanting  in  harmony. 
This  is  particularly  the  caso  in  enlargements  from  landscape 
negatives,  from  their  being  made  up  of  lines  and  points  which 
are  separated  so  far  in  the  enlargement  ns  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  shadows  and  half-tones.  Perhaps  a hint  might 
be  taken  from  Mr.  Blair’s  communication  in  the  last  number  of 
tho  News  which  might  remedy  this. 

I think  that  where  the  size  required  is  not  too  large,  a nega- 
tive taken  in  an  enlarging  camera  from  a perfect  positive  of  the 
original  is  superior  to  a solar  camera  enlargement  direct  on 
paper. 

I send  you  a specimen  enlarged  about  fifteen  years  ago  by 
means  of  tho  camera  I described  in  the  Fiist  Volume  of  tho 
News.  It  is,  as  you  perceive,  a transparent  positive  on  collo- 
dion transferred  to  paper.  The  proof  from  the  original  nega- 
tive. taken  by  a friend  about  eighteen  years  ago,  was  toned  by 
Lo  Gray’s  hypo  toning  bath. 

Why  should  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  “ Sea-Gulls  ” be 
made  up  of  dodges?  Probably  tho  only  dodge  is  printing  the 
gulls  trom  a separate  negative. 

If  a wave  breaking  on  the  shore  can  bo  taken  by  instan- 
taneous photography,  I think  a flock  of  gulls  poised  over  tho 
sea  could  also  bo  taken  ; tho  motion  is  not  nearly  so  rapid,  and 
such  eminently  skilful  photographers  would  well  know  how  to 
remedy  want  of  sharpness  in  tho  wings  where  defective. — 
Beliove  me,  yours  very  truly,  Tjiomas  Barrett. 

Mead  Vale,  Red  Ilill,  22nd  November,  1869. 

[The  example  of  enlarging  with  which  our  correspondent 
favours  us  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory. — Ed.] 


SILVER  PIGMENT  FOR  RETOUCHING. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a note  to  my  second  chapter,  you  suggest 
that  a precipitate  of  silver  by  pyrogallic  acid  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  ground  negative  films.  Would  you  allow  me  to 
remark  that  I have  tried  that  and  various  other  methods,  but 
with  tho  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  that  answers  the 
purpose  so  well  as  the  film  itself?  This  is  easily  explained,  for 
the  colour  produced  by  a precipitate  of  silver  by  pyro  is  purple 
black,  and  does  not  match  the  negatives  so  well  as  some  mix- 
tures of  the  ordinary  water  colours  I have  used  ; but  tho  colour 
of  tho  powdered  film  is  so  exactly  tho  tint  of  tho  negative  that 
the  touching  cannot  be  detected  upon  tho  negative  except  by 
looking  upon  the  surface.  G.  Crougiiton. 

43,  Alfred  Road,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — I read  your  lender  on  this  subject  (Nov.  19) 
with  regard  to  the  respective  claims  of  Archer  and  Le  Gray. 
It  is  certain,  from  the  evidence  contained  in  your  article,  that 
Archer  and  Dr.  Diamond  obtained  practical  results  with  collo- 
dion on  glass  in  tho  month  of  September  1850.  How  long 
before  this  Thomas  Archer  may  have  been  experimenting,  or 
perfecting  his  process,  concerns  us  not : practical  results  were 
obtained  by  him,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Diamond,  in  September 
1850.  I have  in  my  library  a work  by  Lo  Gray,  entitled 
“ Photographic,”  published  at  Paris,  without  any  date,  either 
upon  the  cover,  the  title-page,  or  attached  to  the  preface.  It 
seems  as  if  the  author  and  publisher  had  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish any  date  on  this  book.  It  is  published  by  the  opticians 
Lerebours  and  Secretan,  and  upon  the  back  of  the  cover  these 
persons  advertise  their  apparatus  and  books,  and  this  advertise- 
ment bears  the  date  September  1852.  Tho  work  appeared,  there- 
fore, at  some  period  subsequent  to  September  1852,  say  at  this 
date  itself.  In  this  work  Le  Gray  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
to  apply  collodion  to  photographic,  stating  that  his  first  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  and  with  paper,  commenced  in  1849,  but 
referring  to  no  publication. 

“ In  continuing  these  studies,”  he  says,  “ I was  led  to  apply 
this  substance  to  glass,  in  order  to  obtain  a greater  degree  of 
finesse,  and  I was  soon  in  possession  of  an  extremely  rapid  pro- 
cess, which  I consigned  to  the  end  of  a pamphlet  which  I pub- 


lished in  1850,  and  which  was  translated  into  English  at  the 
same  time.”  This  is  the  pamphlet  stated  by  Mr.  Tunny  to 
have  been  published  in  London,  in  July  1850,  by  T.  and  W. 
Willets,  opticians,  in  which,  according  to  Archer  himself,  “ the 
allusion  to  collodion  is  dismissed  in  three  or  four  lines  and 
the  first  work  in  which  Le  Gray  gives  a complete  account  of 
tho  collodion  process  on  glass  is  that  alluded  to  above,  tho  date 
of  which,  discovered  on  the  back  of  the  cover,  is  September  1852, 
two  years  after  Archer  and  Dr.  Diamond  obtained  satisfactory 
proofs  on  glass  with  collodion,  and  one  year  and  a-half  after 
the  complete  publication  of  Archer’s  process. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  T.  L.  Phipson,  PhD.,  F.C.S. 

Putney,  S.  IF.,  21  th  November,  1869. 

PS. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  great  interest  attaches 
to  the  “ three  or  four  lines  ” devoted  to  collodion  in  Le  Gray's 
pamphlet  of  July  1850,  and  any  person  possessing  this  pam- 
phlet would  servo  the  cause  of  history  by  transmitting  an  exact 
copy  of  them  to  the  Photographic  News. 

[A  correspondent  has  courteously  favoured  us  with  a copy  of 
the  pamphlet  in  question.  We  shall  have  a few  words  on  tho 
subject  in  our  next. — Ed.] 
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The  Exhibition  in  Conduit  Street.— The  display  of 
photographs  in  Conduit  Street  is  still  open.  The  crowd  of 
persons  present  on  Saturday  last,  on  the  evening  of  which 
day  the  close  of  the  exhibition  was  announced,  was  so  large 
that  it  was  felt  by  three  or  four  of  the  council  present  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  open  for  another  week,  and 
arrangements  were  made  that  the  pictures  should  remain  on 
view  until  Saturday  the  27th  inst.,  when  it  must  pcsitivelv 
close.  In  every  sense  the  exhibition  has  continued  to  be  moro 
successful  than  the  most  sanguine  hopes  entertained.  Our 
suggestion  as  to  tho  publication  of  a catalogue  in  the  journal, 
so  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Spillcr,  has  proved  a great  success. 
Besides  those  delivered  to  members  of  tho  Society,  upwards  of 
a thousand  copies  had  beon  sold  to  visitors  up  to  last  Saturday 
evening,  affording  a valuable  reference  to  the  pictures,  and,  of 
necessity,  also  proving  useful  in  spreading  a knowledge  of  tho 
Society,  its  aims  and  labours. 

Mr.  Rejlander’s  Rectification. — The  Times  of  last  Satur- 
day contains  the  following  “ rectification  ” by  Mr.  Rejlander  of 
an  error  into  which  the  critic  had  fallen  : — “ Rectification. — 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. — Sir, — In  your  notice  (the  16th 
inst.)  of  the  present  Photographic  Exhibition  I read  : — ‘ In  the 
enlarged  work  there  is  nothing  better  than  tho  head  (2)  of  a 
sulky  school  girl,  1 Kept  in,’  by  Rejlander,  in  which  the  back- 
ground is  supplied  by  hand,  the  figure  being  photographed  on 
glass,  os  in  the  case  of  Bullock’s  three  beautiful  hoads  already 
mentioned.  Allow  mo  to  correct  the  complimentary  mistake 
in  assuring  you  that  it  is  all  supplied  by  hand  (in  sepia)  on  a 
faint  photographic  enlargement  from  one  of  my  own  photo- 
graphs ; that  is  the  difference.  1 It  makes  all  tho  difference.' — 
I beg  to  remain  your  obedient  servant,  O.  G.  Rejlander.” 

Chloride  of  Gold. — M.  Debray,  in  Comptes  Rendus,  says  : — 
“ It  is  a well-known  fact  that,  when  chloride  of  gold  is  submitted 
to  a temperature  of  about  200°,  it  is  first  decomposed  into  proto- 
chloride of  that  metal  and  chlorine,  and  if  tho  temperature 
still  rises,  into  chlorine  and  metallic  gold.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  obtain  crystals  of  chloride  of  gold  by  sublimation, 
by  the  following  process : — A current  of  chlorine  gas  is  made 
to  act  upon  gold  beaten  out  to  a thin  foil  (not  gold-leaf),  placed 
in  a glass  or  porcelain  tube,  and  heated  to  300°,  at  which 
temperature  the  volatilization  takes  place,  and  ruddy-coloured 
crystals  of  the  chloride  are  obtained,  'the  author  observes 
that  Boyle  was  the  first  who  stated  that  chloride  of  gold  is 
volatile,  to  some  extent,  without  dissociation — Chemical  News. 

New  Marking  Ink  for  Linen.— M.  Ruhr  recommends  the 
following  preparation  : — One  part  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  and 
two  parts  of  gum  arabic  are  dissolved  in  sixteen  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  tissue,  linen  or  cotton,  to  be  marked,  is  tho- 
roughly moistened  with  this  liquid,  and  then  left  to  dry.  After 
having  become  well  dried,  the  following  liquid,  composed  of  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  six  parts  of  gum  dissolved  in  six 
parts  of  distilled  water,  is  used  as  marking-iuk  with  a quill 
pen.  The  mixtures  here  described  aro  stated  to  yield  an  inde- 
lible and  very  deep  black-coloured  ink.—  Journal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute. 
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R.  M.  G. — The  subject  is  scarcely  one  for  discussion.  The  history 
of  the  revival  of  the  exhibitions  is  known  sufficiently  to  thoso 
whom  it  concerns,  and  it  is  of  more  importance  to  have  re-estab- 
lished them  than  to  claim  or  apportion  the  credit  of  having  secured 
that  end.  In  answer  to  your  categorical  questions,  the  facts  stand 
thus  : Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  proposed,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Society  agreed  to,  in  June  1867,  the  holding  of  an  “exhibition 
meeting,”  to  open  tile  following  winter  session,  the  object  being, 
as  then  explained,  to  show  the  results  gained  during  the  summer 
by  the  workers  in  the  art.  In  the  Photographic  News,  July 
19th  following,  we  appealed  to  photographers  to  make  the  exhibi- 
tion meeting  the  occasion  for  “something  more  than  a mere  dis- 
play of  the  recent  productions  of  the  resident  members  of  the 
Society,’  ’ and  in  repeated  articles  urged  its  importance,  the  advo- 
cacy in  question  being  confined  to  our  own  pages.  When  the 
occasion  approached,  it  was  found  that  the  authorities  of  King’s 
College,  where  the  meetings  were  then  held,  were  unable  to  ex- 
tend the  ordinary  facilities  for  meeting,  and  that  any  efficient  dis- 
play of  the  pictures  would  bo  impracticable.  We  then  proposed 
to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Diamond,  that  the  rooms  in  Conduit  Street 
should  be  secured  for  the  occasion,  and  he  at  once  took  active 
steps,  and  the  consent  of  some  other  members  of  the  Council 
having  been  secured,  the  proper  arrangements  were  made.  When 
it  was  found  how  full  and  satisfactory  a response  had  been  made 
by  photographers  to  the  appeal  to  contribute,  it  was  felt  that  to 
close  such  a display  of  pictures  after  one  exhibition  would  bo  most 
undesirable ; and  Dr.  Diamond  and  ourselves  at  once  saw  the 
authorities  of  the  rooms  in  Conduit  Street,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibition  being  kept  open  for  a week  longer. 
We  secured  reasonable  terms,  and,  as  the  occasion  was  urgent, 
Dr.  Diamond  and  ourselves  accepted  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
on  this  step.  The  rooms  were  not,  and  are  not,  placed  gratuitously 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  either  for  exhibition  or  meeting,  but 
the  terms  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  The  success  of  the  first 
experiment  gave  encouragement  to  the  organization  of  an  annual 
exhibition,  to  be  continued,  we  hope,  with  tho  same  progressive 
success  during  many  years. 

C.  B. — In  the  allusion  in  tho  article  to  which  you  refer,  any  good 
plain  paper  is  meant.  We  have  not  space  in  this  column  to  pub- 
lish processes  in  dotail.  There  arc  several  good  plain  papers  in 
commerce  sold  by  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  we  have  published 
many  formula!  for  tho  preparation  of  such  papers,  to  which  wo 
must  refer  you,  unless  you  prefer  to  purchase  the  papers  prepared 
for  use. 

Pule  Weather. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  you  of  any  first- 
class  London  photographic  firm  whore  you  could  be  permitted,  for  a 
consideration,  to  spend  a week  to  learn  the  routine  of  t he  businesscon- 
ducted.  The  difficulty  arise?  thus : it  is  not  much  use  for  you  to 
spend  time  for  such  a purpose  in  an  establishment  not  doing  a 
good  business ; and  where  a good  business  is  done  there  is  a 
general  indisposition  to  admit  pupils.  Possibly  tho  Paris  house 
you  name,  if  you  can  make  the  arrangements,  would  be  one  of  tho 
best  you  could  choose.  2.  A second-hand  lens,  except  of  one  of 
the  best  makers,  is  often  a purchase  of  doubtful  wisdom,  and  even 
one  of  the  best  makers  may  be  out  of  date,  having  been  super- 
seded by  modem  improvements.  The  extra  cost  of  certainty  in 
excellence  is  wiso  expenditure.  In  asking  us  whether  a certain 
lens  of  a modern  first-class  maker  would  be  better  than  certain  in- 
definitely described  second-hand  lenses,  you  must  see  that  wo 
cannot  give  an  opinion,  having  no  means  of  comparison ; but  we 
should  never  hesitate  in  the  matter  ; we  should  decline  such 
second-hand  lenses,  unless  of  proved  excellence,  and  suitability 
to  our  purpose.  3.  The  lens  you  propose  for  cards  is  the 
best  you  can  obtain.  For  cabinets,  one  of  the  A series  will  pro- 
bably answer  your  purpose  best.  4.  With  a od  you  will  scarcely 
need  a No.  4.  Tho  lenses  of  the  D series  will  answer  the  pur- 
poses you  name  sufficiently  well  to  enable  you  to  dispense  with  a 
rapid  rectilinear.  The  D will  answer  perfectly  for  copying. 
5.  Tho  use  of  ground  glass  is  not  often  desirable,  as  it  obstructs 
much  light.  If  necessary,  stipple  a portion  of  the  glass  to  pre- 
vent observation  from  the  outside.  Tho  broad  Venetian  blinds  to 
which  you  refer  are  useful  in  some  circumstances,  but  their  value 
depends  entirely  on  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed. 

A Subscriber. — We  regret  that  we  have  no  such  list  of  print  pub- 
lishers as  you  require. 

J.  II.  W. — The  dry-plate  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  England  are, 
we  presume,  by  the  process  he  has  before  practised  and  published. 
We  havo  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary.  That  to  which  we 
referred  in  April  last  was  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  was  not, 
wo  believe,  practically  adopted.  2.  We  do  not  know  of  anyono 
except  M.  Constant  who  has  worked  gum  and  coffee,  but  his 
results  are  good.  There  has  not  bocn  much  modification  or 
advance  in  dry-plate  work  of  late ; but  we  shall  give  a resume. 
Can  you  give  us  any  details  of  the  working  of  coffee  and  malt  ? 


Photo. — The  print  of  the  “Snow-up”  on  tho  Canadian  Grand 
Trunk  line  is  very  interesting,  but  we  havo  no  means  whatever  of 
judging  what  would  bo  the  value  of  tho  negative  in  this  country, 
nor  whotlicr  any  English  photographer  or  English  publisher 
would  undertake  the  issue  of  such  subjects  in  this  country.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  communicate  with  such  a firm  as  Marion  and 
Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  or  tho  Stereoscopic  Company,  Cheapsido, 
sending  them  examples. 

II.— Thanks  for  the  old  manual,  of  which  we  had  no  copy,  and  which 
will,  therefore,  make  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  collection  of 
works  connected  with  photography.  The  chapter  to  which  you 
refer  contains  interesting  details  and  observations,  the  extract  from 
Lo  Gray’s  pamphlet  being,  as  you  will  see,  the  same  as  that  wo 
published  last  week,  and  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  much  too  vague 
to  enable  any  one  to  produce  results.  Again  thanks.  The  ink 
appears  to  answer  well. 

P.  F.  M. — The  card  enclosed  is  a sample  of  good  work ; and  one  who 
could  produce  fifteen  or  twenty  similar  negatives  a day  would  be 
a good  operator.  Our  Year-Book  will  be  ready  by  tho  end  of 
the  year.  To  make  prints  transparent  it  is  desirable  to  soak  in  hot 
water  or  a hot  solution  of  soda,  to  remove  all  size,  and  then  saturato 
with  wax,  varnish,  or  altnond  oi). 

M.  A.  is  disappointed  in  the  “ gull  picture,”  and  thinks  it  rather  a 
successful  trick  than  an  artistic  success.  We  have  published 
enough  theoretical  comment  on  the  picture,  and  as  photographers 
generally  have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  their  own  judgment, 
further  discussion,  unless  it  contain  practical  suggestion,  would 
become  wearisome,  especially  as  we  understand  some  fragments  of 
tho  broken  negative  arc  to  be  shown  at  a South  London  meeting. 
A sight  of  these  will  be  more  instructive  than  many  conjectures. 

Z.  II.  A. — For  portraiture  we  should  preparo  plain  paper  with  five 
grains  of  salt,  and  use  a thirty-grain  nitrate  bath.  2.  It  is  always 
desirablo  in  negative  work  to  use  a large  quantity  of  solution ; it 
is  much  less  easily  thrown  out  of  balance  by  being  steadily  worked 
than  a small  quantity.  3.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing  you 
the  examples  of  Sarony’s  work  and  that  of  M.  Salomon,  at  our 
residence,  36,  Canonbury  Park  South.  4.  A stock  bottle  of  printing 
solution  the  proper  printing  strength  will  not  sufficiently  replenish 
tho  bath.  As  a rule,  it  is  robbed  more  quickly  of  silver  than  of 
water.  Suppose  you  are  using  a gallon  of  solution,  after  lloating  a 
quire  of  paper,  add  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  as  much  water 
as  will  make  up  the  gallon. 

II.  V.  (Crediton). — The  sample  of  pyroxyline  you  send  is  of  tho 
highly  explosive  and  insoluble  kind.  It  is  the  result  of  using 
acids  too  strong  and  temperature  insufficiently  high.  Your  acids 
are  probably  a little  stronger  than  those  mentioned  in  the  formula. 
Add  (say)  a drachm  of  water  to  each  ounce  of  acid.  The  hot 
water  in  the  outside  dish  should  be  at  about  170°.  You  had  better 
commence  with  a fresh  sample  of  cotton,  and  throw  that  already 
treated  aside.  All  the  numbers  of  our  earlier  volumes  are  out  of 
print. 

D.  Duncan'. — Thanks.  Wo  shall  have  pleasuro  in  receiving  the 
communication.  We  will  ascertain  if  the  competition  is  still  open, 
and  let  you  know  what  steps  can  be  taken.  We  will  take  an  early 
occasion  to  try  the  modification  of  our  mode  of  intensifying.  Our 
chief  aim  avas  to  give  a resume  of  processes  we  had  tried  ; but  wo 
might,  if  we  had  thought  of  it,  have  included  that  given  by  you  in 
our  columns. 

G.  Herbert. — We  are  exceedingly  obliged  for  the  copy  of  Le 
Grey’s  pamphlet.  The  appendix,  we  find,  is  tho  same  as  that  we 
quoted  from  M.  Humbert  dc  Molard  last  week.  Wo  shall  have  a 
fow  words  more  on  the  subject  shortly.  Again  thanks. 

II.  L.  (Norwood). — We  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  not  having 
made  a personal  comparison ; but  we  should  givo  tho  preference,  for 
tho  qualities  named,  to  No.  1. 

Letter-press.— Any  mode  of  artificial  lighting  for  a beautifully 
decorated  interior  will,  we  fear,  prove  very  unsatisfactory,  becauso 
of  the  difficulty,  with  such  lighting,  of  getting  diffusion  or  reflection. 
We  should  prefer  trying  a long  exposure,  with  such  light  as  you 
can  get  through  tho  windows.  Even  and  uniform  illumination  of 
an  interior  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure,  with  any 
artificial  light. 

Northern  Photo.  — You  havo  made  decided  progress,  and 
achieved  much  success.  We  shall  notice  the  pictures  shortly. 
Why  did  you  not  send  them  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Z. — The  “Early  Morning”  picture  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  was  taken 
about  7 a.m.  ’ The  sun  appearing  at  the  top  of  the  picture  by  no 
means  indicates  that  it  is  near  the  zenith : it  is  less  than  20“  abovo 
the  horizon.  None  of  his  pictures  are  exhibited  ns  sunsets.  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson  has  been  dead  upwards  of  twelve  months, 
and,  of  course,  does  not  exhibit.  Tho  rooms  are  not  granted 
gratuitously.  Tho  statements  are  examples  of  many  such 
blunders. 

J.  G.  Tunny. — Received  just  as  wo  were  going  to  press.  In  our 
next. 

E.  Cocking. — In  our  next. 

Thomas  Gulliver. — Duly  recicvod.  Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

O.x  another  page  we  print  a letter  from  Mr.  Tunny,  in 
which  he  gives  a full  and  able  summary  of  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  tntroduction  of 
the  collodion  process.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us 
compliment  Mr.  Tunny  on  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
explanations,  and  the  courtesy  of  tone  which  distinguishes 
his  observations.  Where  controversy  is  conducted  in  such  a 
tone,  divergence  of  view  involves  no  rancour  of  feeling,  and 
disputants  may  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  without  loss 
of  mutual  respect.  This  is  satisfactory  ; and  whilst,  without 
in  any  degree  contravening  the  statement  of  facts  60  lucidly 
given  by  Mr.  Tunny,  we  must  difler  from  him  somewhat  in 
the  estimate  of  the  bearing  of  these  facts,  we  shall  do  so 
frankly,  without  risk,  we  feel  sure,  of  being  misunderstood, 
or  of  evoking  any  bitterness  or  hostility. 

A word  of  explanation  is  due  at  the  outset.  Mr.  lunny 
thinks  we  were  not  correct  in  stating  that  at  the  recent 
Edinburgh  meeting  Mr.  Archer's  claims  had  been  more 
sweepingly  disputed  than  had  been  done  on  any  former 
occasion,  and  reminds  us  that  in  the  Photographic  Notes  in 
1857,  and  on  various  other  occasions,  he  had  disputed  these 
claims.  We  were  familiar  with  the  old  controversies*  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Archer's  claims  had  been 
doubted  or  disputed,  but  our  conviction  was  that  the  (iual 
issue  on  each  occasion  was  a conclusion  that  Lc  (tray  was 
entitled  to  just  the  amouut  of  credit  which  Archer  had 
awarded  him  in  his  first  pamphlet,  that  of  being  the  first 
person  to  suggest  the  use  of  collodion  in  photography.  1 he 
exact  amount  of  suggestion,  which  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
thing  in  discussion,  was  difficult  to  detine,  and  each  reader 
of  the  records  would  necessarily  form  his  own  conclusions, 
the  general  conviction  being,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Aicher 
was  to  all  practical  intents  the  intentor  and  introducer  of 
what  is  known  as  the  collodion  process.  In  his  letter  of 
upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Tunny  describes  Le 
Gray's  account  of  his  operations  as  “ meagre  and  ambiguous.’’ 
and  as  containing  “ suggestions  for  the  collodion  piocess. 
In  his  recent  Edinburgh  address,  Mr.  Tunny  describes  it  as 
the  “ beautiful  collodion  process  first  given  to  the  world  by 
M.  Le  Gray,”  and  adds,  “ My  first  collodion  was  made  from 
Le  Gray’s  formula.”  We  do  not  quote  these  apparently 
contradictory  passages  for  the  purpose  of  chargiug  incon- 
sistency in  Mr.  Tunny,  hut  merely  to  explain  our  state- 
ment that  Archer's  claims  had  been  “ more  sweepingly  dis- 
puted ” than  on  former  occasions.  As  we  had  never  met 
with  anything  which  could  be  called  a formula  for  collodion 
by  Le  Gray  at  a date  anterior  to  the  announcement  ot 
Archer's  process,  we  were  naturally  somewhat  surprised,  aud 
asked  for  the  data  upon  which  the  statement  rested.  

* Those  interested  in  the  matter  will  find  the  subject  chiefly  discussed  in 
j Votes  and  Queries  in  1863,  Photographic  Journal  1857,  and  Photographic 
Notes  1857. 


Let  [us  now  very  briefly  refer  to  the  facts.  We  before 
stated,' and  Mr.  Tunny  has  endorsed  our  view,  that  the 
question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  documentary 
evidence.  He  has  given  a succinct  and  clear  record  of  the 
facts,  based  chiefly  upon  accessible  documentary  evidence: 
we  shall  accept  the  facts  as  stated,  with  very  brief  addition, 
and  from  them  endeavour  to  show  the  essential  difference 
which  exists  between  the  claims  of  Archer  and  Le  Gray,  and 
why  we  accredit  the  latter  merely  with  suggestion,  anil 
the  former  with  the  invention  and  practical  introduction  of 
a process. 

In  June  1850  M.  Le  Gray  published  in  Pans  a pam- 
phlet entitled,  “ A Practical  Treatise  on  Photography  upon 
Glass  and  Paper,”  and  an  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cousins  was  issued  in  London  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R. 
Willats,  within — according  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Tunny — six  weeks  or  two  months.  Ibis  pamphlet  con- 
tains, we  believe,  the  first  published  allusion  to  collodion 
for  use  in  photography,  and  it  is  here  that  Le  Gray's  sug- 
gestion is  made.  Its  use  as  a substitute  for  paper  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  at  all,  the 
suggestion  being  contained  in  an  appendix  of  about  a 
dozen  lines,  in  which  collodion  is  classed  with  albumen, 
dextrine,  and  the  mucilage  of  a fucus  or  sea-weed.  We 
here  give  the  appendix  complete  : — 


“ Appexiux. 


“ I have  just  discovered  a process  upon  glass  by  hydrofluoric  ether, 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol  40  mixed 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I 
afterwards  react  with  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  obtain  prools 
in  the  camera  in  five  seconds  in  shade.  1 develop  the  image  by  a 
very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  aud  fix  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  I hope  by  this  process  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  Ammonia 
and  bromide  of  potassium  give  great  varieties  of  promptitude.  As 
soon  as  iny  experiment?  are  complete  I will  publish  the  result  in  an 
appendix.  This  application  upon  glass  is  very  easy,  ihe  same 
agents  employed  with  albumen  and  dextnno  give  also  excellent 

results,  and  very  quick.  , , , . 

“ I have  also  experimented  with  a mucilage  produced  by  a fucus, 
a kind  of  sea- weed,  which  promises  future  success.  1 hope  by  some 
of  these  means  to  succeed  in  taking  portraits  in  three  or  lour 


This  is  the  only  approach  to  a formula  given  by  Lc 
Gray.  Now  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Archer’s  first  announce- 
ment, and  see  if  it  is  not  a little  more  precise  than  the  allu- 
sion quoted.  This  appeared  in  the  Chemist ,*  and  is  dated 
February  18th,  1851.  After  speaking  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  paper  process  and  the  albumen  process  foi  pioduciog 
negatives,  Mr  Archer  proceeds  to  say  : — 

“I  find,  from  numerous  trials,  that  collodion,  when  well  prepared, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  photographic,  purposes  as  a substitute  for 
paper.  It  presents  a perfectly  transparent  and  even  surface  when 
poured  on  glass,  and,  being  in  some  measure  tough  and  elastic,  will, 
when  damp,  bear  handling  in  several  stages  of  the  process. 


* We  quote  at  second-hand,  not  having  an  original  copy  of  the  Chemist 
in  our  possession. 
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“ I will  now  give  a short  outline  of  my  mode  of  using  it.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  is  to  prepare  the  solution  of  collodion. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  hut  I will  briefly  allude  to 
two. 

“ Pour  a quantity  (say  1 cz.)  of  collodion  into  a bottle  containing 
dry  iodide  of  silver’  to  settle.  The  collodion  will,  in  this  way,  take 
up  a certain  quantity  of  the  silver  salt,  and  become  opaque;  it  should 
then  he  transferred  to  another  bottle  containing  iodide  of  potassium ; 
to  he  again  well  shaken  up  until  the  iodide  of  silver  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  transparent. 

“ Or  this : — To  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  spirits  of  wine 
add  a small  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
iodide  of  potassium  ; let,  however,  the  latter  salt  be  in  excess.  Add 
a small  quantity  of  this  solution  to  the  collodion  (between  five  and 
ten  grs.  by  measure  to  1 oz.  of  collodion  will  he  sufficient),  and  if 
any  of  the  iodide  of  silver  should  precipitate,  a small  quantity  of 
iodide  of  potassium  must  he  added  to  dissolve  it.  In  this  way,  or  by 
the  former  mode,  the  collodion  may  he  prepared. 

“ The  next  step  is  to  spread  this  solution  evenly  on  a plate  of 
glass.  This  can  bo  done  by  pouring  a sufficient  quantity  on  the 
glass  to  run  in  a body  freely.  When  it  has  entirely  covered  the 
glass  plate,  let  tho  superabundance  be  drained  off  at  one  corner 
into  the  bottle  again;  this  operation  cannot  bo  done  too  quickly, 
for  the  ether  rapidly  evaporating  would  prevent  the  collodion 
running  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  from  its  becoming 
too  thick. 

“ The  plate  is  now  plunged  into  a bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  washed  in  water.  (This 
washing  is  intended  to  remove  all  the  ether  from  the  surface  of  tho 
collodion,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  cause  an  unevenness  in 
tho  sensitiveness  of  the  surface,  producing  streaks  or  spots.)  Im- 
mediately after  washing,  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for 
tho  time  necessary  to  obtain  a picture.  This  picture  can  bo  deve- 
loped either  by  gallic  or  pyro-gallic  acid.  If  the  latter  acid  be  used, 
a few  precautions  are  necessary,  to  which  I will  allude  presently. 
The  former  acid  may  bo  used  as  a bath,  in  the  ordinary  way.  After 
the  picture  is  developed,  the  film  of  collodion  should  he  loosened 
from  the  edges  of  the  glass  plate  with  a flat  glass  rod.  By  doing 
this,  it  will  easily  separate  from  tho  plate,  and  can  he  allowed  to  float 
freely  in  the  water  hath,  previous  to  being  placed  in  the  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  again  thoroughly  washed. 

“ The  drawing  can  now  be  mounted  on  a plate  of  glass,  and  whon 
dry  can  be  varnished,  to  protect  it  from  injury. 

“ If  thought  more  convenient  (and,  in  fact,  this  mode  is  tho  best 
when  pyro-gallic  acid  is  used),  the  film  of  collodion,  after  being  ex- 
posed to  light  and  the  image  developed,  can  bo  removed  from  the 
glass  plate  (leaving  the  fixing  ana  final  washing  to  be  done  at 
leisure)  by  rolling  it  up  on  a glass  rod,  thus : — Take  a sheet  of  ordin- 
ary white  wrapping  or  thick  blotting-paper  (if  glazed  it  will  be 
better),  about  the  same  breadth,  and  about  one-third  longer  than 
tho  drawing  to  bo  removed,  soak  it  in  water,  and  place  it  with  the 
glazed  side  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  collodion.  Turn  the  end  of 
the  collodion  picture  over  the  edge  of  the  paper  lying  upon  it,  then 
place  the  glass  rod  just  within  the  edge,  and  commence  rolling  it 
upon  the  rod ; with  a little  dexterity,  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out injuring  the  drawing.  The  cylinder  thus  formed  is  easily 
removed  from  tho  glass  rod,  nnd  can  bo  preserved  for  any  length  of 
time  in  this  state  by  being  kept  damp  and  away  from  the  light,  to 
be  finally  fixed  at  some  more  convenient  time.  Thus  one  plate  of 
glass  will  he  sufficient  to  make  any  number  of  drawings  upon,  tho 
above  operations  being  repeated  for  each  picture. 

“ The  plate  of  glass  should  he  rather  larger  than  the  drawings 
intended  to  be  made  upon  it,  to  allow  for  rough  edges,  &c.  The 
back  of  the  glass  may  be  ground,  to  get  the  focus  upon,  and  one  side 
should  be  formed  into  a kind  of  handle,  to  prevent  the  hand  of  the 
operator  being  near  the  solution  when  the  glass  is  in  use. 

“ Thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  will  be 
sufficient  for  tho  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

“ Three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  one  ounce  of  water,  to  which 
must  bo  added  about  ono  drachm  of  acetic  acid. 

“ Between  five  and  tens  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of 
water. 

“ The  two  latter  solutions  are  to  he  mixed  in  equal  proportions 
when  a picture  is  to  be  developed.  A wide-mouthed  glass  measure 
will  be  necessary  to  hold  this  mixture.” 

Mr.  Tunny  thinks  that  Mr.  Archer  ‘‘had  not  arrived  at  a 
formula  a whit  more  definite  than  Lo  Gray’s.”  Let  us, 
then,  compare  the  instructions  as  given  by  each,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  they  present  instructions  by  which  pictures 
could  bo  produced.  Let  us  first  examine  Le  Gray’s  state- 
ment. Ila  says  he  works  on  glass  with  “ hydrochloric  ether, 
tho  fluoride  of  potassium  and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol  40°, 
mixed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  afterwards  saturated  with 
collodion.”  Here  there  are  no  proportions  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept that  indicated  by  “ saturation,"  and  as  saturating  an 
ether  aud  alcohol  with  collodion,  in  any  sense  in  which  we 


can  understand  it,  must  mean  adding  soluble  cotton,  it 
would  produce  a thick  jelly,  it  is  quite  certain  that  instruc- 
tion for  the  use  of  such  a proportion  is  worse  than  useless. 
A plate  of  glass  coated  in  some  way  with  this  gelatinous 
mixture  is  next  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  the  film  is  to  be  employed  dry  or  wet ; but 
as  in  all  the  processes  in  use  up  to  that  time  a dried  sur- 
face was  submitted  to  the  silver  solution,  it  is  presumable 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  albumen,  this  gelatinous  coating  was 
desiccated  before  reacting  on  it  with  the  silver  solution, 
certainly  would  be  so  understood.  It  is  not  stated  what 
strength  the  aceto-nitrate  solution  was  to  be  employed,  nor 
what  proportion  of  acetic  acid  ; nor  is  it  stated  whether,  as 
in  tho  albumen  process,  the  film  is  to  bo  washed  and  ex- 
posed moist,  or  washed  and  dried  ; but  the  fair  presump- 
tion is,  that  similar  treatment  to  that  employed  with  albu- 
men would  be  intended.  The  haloid  6alt  described  is  a 
fluorido,  and  fluoride  of  silver  would  be  formed  j but  as 
this — unlike  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride — is  solublo 
in  aqueous  solutions,  it  would  be  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
dissolved  out  of  the  film  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed,  so  that 
very  little  of  the  sensitive  salt  would  remain  on  the  plate 
when  it  was  exposed  to  the  light.  We  have,  we  think, 
dealt  with  this  “ formula”  fairly,  and  without  unnecessary 
cavilling.  After  thus  examining  it,  let  us  ask,  will  any  of 
our  readers  undertake  to  produce  a negative  by  it,  follow- 
ing out  as  honestly  as  possible  the  instructions  ? 

Let  us  now  examine  Archer's  instructions.  Neither  ho 
nor  Le  Gray  give  any  details  of  the  collodion  itself,  but 
this  amounts  to  little;  it  was  a preparation  in  use  in 
surgery,  and  we  may  presume  that  a pharmaceutical 
chemist’s  collodion  was  intended.  In  this  collodion  iodide 
of  potassium,  containing  iodide  of  silver,  was  to  be  dis- 
solved. Here,  as  in  Le  Gray’s  case,  the  proportions  are 
indefinitely  stated,  “saturation”  being  the  most  definite 
idea  employed  ; but  there  is  this  difference,  that  iodide  of 
potassium  being  sparingly,  although  sufficiently,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  there  was  little  danger  of  excess,  whilst 
saturating  ether  and  alcohol  with  collodion,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  idea,  must  produce  a jelly,  which  could 
not  be  used  at  all.  Then  Archer’s  instructions  are  specific  that 
the  plate  has  to  be  plunged  into  a bath  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  it  is  coated,  without  waiting  to  dry.  The  strength  of  the 
nitrate  bath  is  definitely  stated  as  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
the  common  strength  used  to  this  day.  The  strength  of 
the  developer  is  definitely  stated  as  a grain  and  a-half  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  thirty  minims  of  acetic  acid,  with  from 
two  and  a-half  to  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of 
water,  a developer  frequently  used  to  this  day  when  pyro- 
gallic is  employed.  Wo  submit  that,  for  the  first  state- 
ment of  a new  process,  involving  essentially  new  modes  of 
working,  this  was  not  a very  indefinite  statement,  and  that 
any  photographer  of  intelligence  might  without  much  diffi- 
culty produce  a negative  by  it  now,  by  following  accurately 
tbe  instructions  given. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  first  publication  is  concerned,  it  will,  wo 
think,  readily  be  granted  that  whilst  Le  Gray's  was  a sugges- 
tion of  tho  vaguest  kind,  from  following  out  which  little  could 
be  expected,  Archer’s  was  really  a formula,  precise,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  details,  and  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  tho 
experimentalist  to  produce  negatives. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  considerations,  however,  yet  to 
be  mentioned.  Mr.  Tunny  iutimates  that  although  the  ap- 
pendix of  Le  Gray  is  meagre,  the  difficulty  of  working  it 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  operator  was  familiar 
with  the  use  of  plain,  iodized,  and  collodionized  papers.  But 
surely  M.  Le  Gray  was  so  familiar,  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  evidence,  he  made  no  progress  with  the  working  of  collo- 
dion, for  it  was  not  until  a year  and  a-half  after  Mr.  Archer’s 
publication  that  Le  Gray  gave  further  particulars,  notwith- 
standing that  in  his  appendix  of  1850  he  had  promised  to 
publish  further  details  as  soon  as  his  experiments  wero 
complete. 

^Mr.  Tunny  points  out  that  in  the  pamphlet  of  1850  Le 
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Gray  gives  a formula  for  using  collodion  with  paper,  em- 
ploying iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  in  tho  “ nearest 
possiblo  proportion  to  what  is  used  at  the  present  hour  for 
sensitizing  collodion.”  A further  reference  will  satisfy  Mr. 
Tunny  that  this  is  an  error.  The  formula  given  stands 
thus  : — Take  3G5  grammes  of  [a  dilute  solution  of  isinglass] 
and  add  to  it  as  under  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium 13  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium 4 „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  2 „ 

A brief  calculation  will  show  that  this  proportion  of  salts 
is  about  five  times  as  large  as  that  used  in  collodion  at  the 
present  hour.  M.  Le  Gray  says,  spirits  of  wine  may  be  used, 
saturating  it  with  collodion,  instead  of  water,  and  that  the 
salts  will  dissolve  easily.  We  fear  very  much  that  any  one 
attempting  to  dissolve  the  salts  in  question,  in  the  pro- 
portion given,  in  spirits  of  wine  or  collodion,  will  find  the 
task  impossible. 

There  is  another  important  fact  in  connection  with  tho 
subject.  Lo  Gray’s  suggestion  was  so  far  from  being  a 
formulated  process,  that  it  excited  scarcely  any  attention  in 
his  own  country,  where  the  collodion  process  did  not  come 
into  operation  for  years.  Mr.  Cousins,  the  translator  of 
the  1850  pamphlet,  states  in  the  preface  that  he  was  resi- 
dent in  Paris,  in  communication  with  Le  Gray,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  “ inspecting  his  apparatus,  following  the 
process  [that  is,  of  photography  on  glass  and  paper],  and 
examining  some  hundreds  of  specimens  yet  he  makes  no 
mention  whatever  in  the  preface  of  the  collodion  process, 
which  ho  would  surely  have  done  had  either  ho  or  M.  Le 
Gray  thought  the  matter  of  importance.  Whilst  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Le  Gray  was  so  meagre  and  indefinite  as  to 
be  barren  of  results,  that  of  Mr.  Archer  was  so  germinal  as 
to  create  a host  of  workers  the  moment  it  was  published, 
and  to  proceed  to  take  root  as  henceforward  the  process  of 
photography. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Tunny,  happily,  in  this  matter  doea 
not  come  under  doubt  or  discussion.  We  sec  no  reason  why 
ho  might  not  seize  on  the  meagre  suggestion  of  La  Gray, 
with  eager  skill  proceed  to  work,  and,  by  an  exhaustive 
process,  eliminate  the  errors  and  uncertainties  of  Le  Gray's 
brief  paragraph,  and  eventually  so  arrive  at  something 
practical.  There  is  no  reason  why,  as  an  experienced  and 
enthusiastic  photographer,  he  might  not  arrive  at  a process 
per  saltum,  and,  by  a leap  of  genius,  solve  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  process  as  suggested  by  Le  Gray  was  involved. 
Unfortunately,  whichever  series  of  facts  occurred — and  a 
statement  of  cither  would,  as  we  have  before  said,  be  lull  of 
interest — they  were  not  published  ; and  whilst  we,  and  those 
who  know  Mr.  Tunny,  cannot  doubt  his  account  of  his  early 
operations,  yet,  being  an  ex  post  facto  statement,  it  takes  no 
place  in  history.  An  inexorable  law  makes  histories  of  the 
kind  rest  on  documentary  evidence. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Tunny  says,  with  nobl  e 
candour,  that  notwithstanding  the  highest  regard  for  Mr. 
Archer,  when  a question  of  truth  arises,  even  between  a 
countryman  he  loved  and  a foreigner  he  has  never  seen,  he 
cannot  allow  his  judgment  to  be  warped  or  perverted. 
We  entirely  concur  in  his  sentiments,  and  have  in  these 
pages  before  now  had  occasion  to  carry  out  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  because  Le  Gray  was  a Frenchman  and 
Archer  an  Englishman  that  we  defend  the  claims  of  the 
latter.  Amicus  Plato , amicus  Socrates , sed  magis  arnica 
veritas.  The  name  of  Le  Gray  we  honour  as  that  of  ono 
who  did  much  valuable  service  to  our  art  when  it  needed 
the  aid  of  able  men.  We  have  pointed  out  the  looseness  of 
his  suggested  formula:  simply  to  show  that  it  was  merely 
suggestion,  and  not  to  discredit  the  benelactor  to  the  art. 
We  have  defended  the  claims  of  Archer  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  based  on  truth,  and  because  he  is  no  longer  here 
to  vindicate  his  own  claims.  We  have  refrained  from  re- 
ferring to  personal  testimony  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Diamond, 
who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Archer  in  the  discovery,  and 


the  chief  practical  agent  in  tho  matter,  but  who,  with  noble 
reticence,  has  never  attempted  even  to  share  the  honours  of 
his  friend,  who  conceived  the  initial  idea.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  legitimate  deductions  from  documentary 
evidence,  which,  we  think,  cannot  fairly  be  gainsaid. 


.forfeit  JpfiLelliweHf. 


M.  Theodor  Promm  relates,  in  the  Photographischc  Mittheil- 
ungen,  an  interesting  account  of  a visit  to  Albert's  printing 
establishment  at  Munich.  M.  Prumm’s  opinion  is,  that  a 
course  of  instruction  and  practice  of  four  weeks  would  bo 
barely  sufficient  to  render  a novice  perfect  in  all  the  manipu- 
lations, and  capable  of  turning  out  prints  equal  in  quality 
to  those  produced  by  M.  Albert  himself.  This  statement  is 
made  not  from  any  motive  to  deprecate  the  process,  but  in 
order  to  show  that  skill  and  practice  play  an  important  role 
in  the  Albert  invention.  In  the  printing  room,  about  three 
or  four  men  are  employed,  and  the  same  number  of  girls 
As  the  prints  are  drawn  from  the  presses — of  which  there 
are  six — the  number  is  carefully  noted,  and  thus  M.  Prumm 
was  enabled  to  verify  the  statement  that  several  hundred 
prints  may  be  obtained  from  every  plate.  The  preparation 
of  the  plates  is  undertaken  by  M.  Albert  himself,  who, 
besides  actively  superintending  the  whole  of  the  printing 
arrangements,  likewise  carries  on  his  duties  as  a portrait 
photographer  at  the  same  time. 

A new  work  on  Photochromie  and  Lithochromie  has  just 
been  published  by  M.  Gustav  Meyer,  of  Frieburg,  in  Breis- 
gau ; the  book  treats  of  colouring  photographs  by  painting 
them  on  the  reverse  side,  and  then  rendering  them 
transparent. 

A novel,  if  not  a very  practical,  method  of  manipulating 
negatives  which  are  over-exposed  in  certaiu  parts  (as,  for 
instance,  the  sky  in  a landscape,  or  a white  robe  in  a por- 
trait), was  suggested  at  tho  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Society  by  M.  Meissner,  of  Bonn.  lie  recommends  the  fix- 
ing of  the  plate  immediately  after  development,  and  drying 
and  varnishing  it;  he  then  applies,  by  means  of  a brush, 
a little  gum,  tinted  with  a colouring  matter  of  some  kind, 
to  those  portions  which  have  been  over-exposed,  and  thus 
the  latter  are  protected,  when  subsequently  the  varnish  is  re- 
moved and  the  negative  intensified  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  negative  must,  of  course,  be  finally  re-varnished. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  has  resumed  its  sittings 
for  the  season,  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  4th  ult. 
Communications  were  received  from  MM.  Marion,  Albert 
and  Belbezc. 

A German  amateur,  M.  Dubost,  of  Dusseldorf,  has  been 
very  successful  with  a coffee  dry  process.  The  collodion  he 
prepares  himself,  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 


Alcohol  at  36°  C. 
Iodide  of  ammonium... 
Iodide  of  strontium  ... 
Iodide  of  cadmium  ... 
Bromide  of  cadmium... 


30  grammes 
$ gramme 
1 „ 

2J  grammes 
1 gramme. 


The  coffee  solution  is  made  by  pouring  300  grammes  of 
boiling  water  upon  30  grammes  of  ground  and  burnt  coffee 
and  15  grammes  of  white  sugar  ; the  developer  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  2 grammes  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  100  grammes 
of  water,  and  adding  thereto  another  solution,  consisting  of — 

Water 100  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  6 grammes 

■ Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  0 „ 


Dr.  Yan  Monckhoven  will  deliver  his  lecture  on  a new 
artificial  light  suitable  for  photography,  in  London,  on  tho 
14th  inst.,  and  in  Paris  early  the  following  month. 

M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  a contemporary  of  Fox  Talbot, 
has  in  the  press  a new  work  on  “ Photography  : its  History, 
Progress,  and  Changes.”  It  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens 
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of  photo-lithography  of  MM.  Gamier  and  Baldus,  by 
Woodburytypo,  aud  by  Edwards’  carbon  process. 

M.  Grasshoff  strongly  recommends  Beyrich’s  lime  toning 
bath,  which  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  for  a considerable 
time.  One  hour  before  employment,  six  grammes  of  gold 
solution  (one  part  chloride  of  gold,  one  hundred  parts  water) 
and  a small  quantity  of  lime,  are  added  for  every  sheet  of 
paper  to  be  treated.  The  solution  should  be  filtered  every 
three  or  four  days,  and  gives  the  best  results  after  a few 
days’  use.  The  formula  is  the  following  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Acetate  of  soda  (re-crystallized)  ...  10  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  2000  „ 

Chloride  of  lime J to  ^ gramme 

The  so-called  Victoria  glace,  a new  albuminized  paper, 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  MM.  Angerer  and  Fritz  Luckardt 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society. 

In  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  dc  Pharmacie  appears  a 
simple  method  of  obtaining  pure  bromine  salts.  In  ordin- 
ary collodions  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  iodine  is 
of  no  import,  but  in  a bromide  of  silver  collodion  process 
the  bromine  should  always  be  pure.  In  the  Annales,  MM. 
Bobierre  and  Ilerbelin  recommend  dissolving  the  bromine 
salt  to  be  purified  in  water,  adding  a little  pure  bromine, 
and  then  heating  the  same  until  the  whole  of  the  free 
iodine  and  superfluous  bromine  have  evaporate  1. 

M.  C.  Sternberg  writes  to  the  Archiv  stating  that,  instead 
of  employing  a sulphocyanide  and  gold  toning  bath  for 
collodion  paper,  he  uses  the  same  toning  and  fixing  solu- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  albumiuized  paper,  aud  finds  the 
results  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  Photographische  Notizen  is  the  title  of  a photographic 
journal  published  in  Vienna.  The  number  for  the  present 
month  contains  no  feature  of  novelty. 

Portraits  ri  la  Salomon  are  popular  on  the  Rhine,  at 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Crefeld,  &c. ; but  in  no  other  part  of  i 
Germany  has  the  style  been  extensively  patronized.  The 
price  of  a portrait  in  this  style,  at  the  places  above  named, 
of  extra  plate  size,  with  gold  bead  frame,  is  twelve  thalers, 
or  thirty-six  shillings. 

In  dividing  glass  negatives,  or  in  cutting  any  description 
of  glass  of  which  the  character  is  unknown,  the  Archiv 
recommends,  after  scratching,  to  lay  the  plate  on  its  back, 
and  give  it  a few  smart  raps  with  the  handle  of  the  diamond 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cut.  This  is  a better 
method  than  breaking,  especially  when  dealing  with  a 
brittle  material,  the  result  being  much  more  certain. 

♦ 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  already  observed  that  examples  of  combination 
printing  are  more  abundant  at  the  exhibition  in  Conduit 
Street  than  we  had  seen  it  at  any  former  exhibition.  An 
original  print  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  celebrated  “ Two  Ways  of 
Life,”  which  most  photographers  have  heard  of,  but  which 
many  until  now  had  not  seen,  the  number  issued  having  been 
limited,  was  hung  at  this  exhibition  : a little  yellow  ; but, 
on  the  whole,  in  very  good  condition  for  a print  of  upwards 
of  twelve  years  old.  The  attempt  to  produce  an  allegorical 
picture  by  such  a literal  art  as  photography  was  a very  bold 
oue,  and  if  it  failed  in  achieving  complete  success  it  was 
from  no  lack  of  art  capacity,  skill,  and  perseverance  in  com- 
bating the  inevitable  difficulties  of  the  work.  Pictoiially, 
Mr.  Rejlander  achieved  great  success,  and  a degree  of  excel- 
lence in  securing  expression  rarely  achieved.  But  there  were 
two  causes  which  assisted  to  array  a certain  degree  of  hostility 
against  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  produced.  It  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  introduce  photography — which  bad 
been  patted  on  the  head  and  patronized  as  a handmaid  of 
art — into  the  inner  circle  of  the  fine  arts  with  claims  of 
equality  instead  of  vassalage,  and  this  was  felt  to  be  an 
abuse,  both  by  those  who  professed  to  regard  art  as  a sacred 
mystery,  not  to  be  profanely  attempted  by  a “ mechanical 


process,”  and  by  those  who,  regarding  it  only  as  a curious 
science,  asked  what  photographers  wanted  with  pictures. 
The  second  cause  operated  with  those  who  were  not  so  narrow 
as  cither  of  the  former  classes.  It  was  felt  by  these  that 
allegory  belonged  to  the  region  of  poetry,  and  that  the 
syren  who  represented  pleasure  in  works  of  imagination 
could  not  be  rendered  by  the  presentment  of  semi-nude 
women,  pictured  with  all  the  realism  and  actuality  of  nature 
itself.  Mr.  Ri  jiander’s  great  work,  however,  taught  an  im- 
portant lesson.  It  showed  what  was  possible  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  the  art,  and  suggested  what  was  to  be  avoided.  It 
lias  since  produced  fruits  of  which  Mr.  Rejlander  may  be 
proud,  and  to  him  for  this,  and  much  more,  a large  share  of 
the  credit  of  this  work,  and  the  gratitude  of  photographers 
who  believe  in  the  pictorial  capacities  of  their  art,  is  due. 

We  have  before  spoken  in  detail  of  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  “Overthc  Sea”  and  combined  land- 
scapes, and  need  not  refer  to  them  further  here.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  the  “ Stolen 
Moments”  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  a fine  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  combination  printing.  The  size  of  the  picture 
is  about  fifteen  by  ten  inches,  and  it  is  wisely  framed  close 
up  with  a gold  moulding,  and  flat,  without  any  white 
margin.  It  was  produced  from  four  negatives.  We  get 
rid  of  mechanical  details  first.  The  scene  is  an  interior. 
The  figure  which  gives  the  picture  its  name  is  a young  girl, 
who,  for  a time,  shirks  her  household  duty  of  the  moment, 
of  plying  the  broom,  which  rests  idle  by  her  side.  She 
leans  against  a wall  and  reads  a letter,  the  envelope  of 
which  has  fallen  at  her  feet.  In  an  inner  room,  through  an 
open  door,  is  seen  an  elder  woman  nursing  a child,  the 
cradle  standing  near.  The  subject  is  simple  enough  ; 
but  the  treatment  makes  the  picture.  The  composition 
is  fine,  the  chiaroscuro  charming,  and  the  rendering  of 
the  sentiment  most  admirable.  It  combines  the  homely 
pathos  of  Facd  with  the  finish  ol  Meissonier.  It  excels 
most  in  the  quality  for  which  photography  should  be  pre- 
eminently well  suited,  but  in  which  it  most  frequently, 
in  inartistic  hands,  fails — the  exquisite  rendering  of  light 
and  shadow.  The  girl's  figure  is  lighted  from  a small 
window,  through  which  a glimpse  of  the  distant  street 
is  seen,  and  a delicate  cast  shadow  of  the  girl  is  seen  on 
the  wall  against  which  she  leans.  In  the  varied  degrees 
of  obscurity  in  the  room,  which  have  so  much  pictorial 
value,  the  deepest  shadows  are  all  transparent,  rendering 
the  sense  of  space  most  perfectly.  The  picture  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  day  before  it  was  sent  into  the  exhibition, 
and  was  the  first  completed  copy  from  the  negatives,  and 
some  easily  remedied  errors,  depending  on  the  depth  of 
printing,  might  be  discovered  in  the  print;  but,  as  a whole, 
it  is  a most  charming  and  creditable  example  of  the  power 
of  photography,  in  an  artist’s  hands,  to  give  pictorial  em- 
bodiment to  a thought. 

Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  contributes  two  pictures,  each 
printed  from  more  than  one  negative.  “ Early  Summer  ’’ 
is  a very  charming  landscape  with  figures,  possessing  mauy 
excellent  qualities ; but  Mr.  Slingsby  can  do  better  work. 
In  all  technical  photographic  qualities  the  picture  is  perfect, 
and  in  many  art  qualities  also ; but  the  composition  is  a 
little  scattered,  destroying  the  sense  of  unity.  “ The  Milk- 
maid,” another  rural  subject  picture  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  just 
misses  being  an  exceedingly  good  picture,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a second  print  Irora  the  same  negatives  will  bo 
excellent.  The  chief  fault  here  is  that  the  middle  distance 
is  too  vigorously  made  out,  and  almost  projects  further  for- 
ward than  the  foreground  and  figure.  The  thatched  roof 
and  the  trees  behind  the  figure  may  be  easily  thrown  back  by 
management  in  printing, and  tbe  picturewill  gain  immensely 
by  the  change.  Mr.  Slingsby  has  so  much  real  artistic  taste 
and  skill,  that  we  are  satisfied  he  will  produce  still  finer  pic- 
tures, and  we  welcome  him  a second  year  as  amongst  the  most 
promising  of  the  little  army  who  are  engaged  in  maintaining 
the  art  claims  of  photography. 

Mr.  Twyman  exhibits  a large  combined  picture,  which, 
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we  regret,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  some  of  his  pictorial  efforts 
of  former  years.  The  subject  is  a cornfield  with  gleaners, 
which  might  have  made  a capital  picture;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  whole  has  a heavy,  leaden,  gloomy  effect ; and 
the  technical  defects  destroy  the  glowing  sense  of  autumn 
light  and  autumn  colour  which,  even  in  monochrome,  are 
required,  and  quite  possible. 

Amongst  Mr.  Earl’s  fine  large  landscapes  are  some  pro- 
duced by  combination  printing,  the  aim  being,  however, 
rather  to  meet  the  difficulties  belonging  to  large  size  than 
to  secure  pictorial  qualities  not  to  be  attained  in  a single 
negative.  The  work  is  well  done,  and  tho  effect  very 
satisfactory. 

Besides  the  attempts  at  pictorial  photography  by  means 
of  several  negatives,  there  are  many  genre  subjects  produced 
on  one  plate  of  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Crawshay,  amongst 
other  excellent  portrait  studies,  contributes  a capital  pair, 
entitled  “ In  the  Works  ” and  “ Out  Walking.”  In  one  is 
a couple  of  girls  in  the  costume  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  iron  works  making  bricks,  in  which  they  present  very 
essentially  the  appearance  of  daughters  of  toil.  In  the  other 
they  are  in  their  holiday  attire  “out  walking,”  in  the  attire 
and  with  the  appearance  of  young  ladies.  Besides  the  fine 
studies  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  some  character  portraits  to  which  we  have  also  referred, 
Mr.  Altieri  exhibits  some  good  rural  subjects  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Ashdown  has  some  good  studies.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Downer, 
and  others,  have  similar  pictures,  all  more  or  less  worthy  of 
notice. 


THE  PICTURE  AND  THE  PROCESS. 

Precept. — Technical  Instruction  a Duty. 

Practice. — “ Stolen  Moments,”  How  Produced. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Part  1st.— PRECEPT. 

The  photographic  press  the  most  legitimate  medium  for  conveying 
technical  instruction. 

Ip  I mistake  not,  it  is  Mr.  Rejlander  who  is  responsible 
for  the  remark  that  he  once  lost  his  feeling  for  beauty 
when  he  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
marvellous  and  intricate  details  of  those  anatomical  pnllies 
which  form  the  motive  machinery  that  impart  the  power 
of  action  to  the  human  frame.  I would  not,  however,  do 
my  judgment  violence  by  concluding  that  an  intelli- 
gence so  bright  as  Mr.  Rejlander  unquestionably  possesses 
could  have  been  blind  to  the  beauties  unfolded  by  the 
interesting  branch  of  physiological  science  that  he  was 
intent  ou  mastering.  Yet,  taking  the  passage  I have 
quoted  (from  memory)  in  its  literal  sense,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  many  photographers  who  visited  the  late  exhibi 
tion  might  have  adopted  Mr.  Rejlander’s  experience  as 
their  own,  for  in  full  truth,  I fear  that  in  many  instances, 
whilst  viewing  the  pictures  most  attractive,  they  lost  sight 
of  the  surface  beauties  in  their  anxiety  to  get  at  the 
“ puliies.”  Perhaps  it  was  in  anticipation  of  the  difficulty 
here  indicated  that  the  suggestion  was  made  which  recom- 
mended the  attachment  of  a bill  of  technical  particulars  to 
each  picture  exhibited ; if  so,  the  fact  is  most  conclusive  that 
however  convenient  such  a scheme,  if  carried  out,  might 
have  proved  to  such  as  desired  knowledge  intermingled  and 
compressed,  the  managing  committee  have  good  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  good  taste  and  better  judg- 
ment they  displayed  in  their  final  arrangements.  Not  that 
I for  an  instant  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I regard 
technical  information  as  unnecessary;  ou  the  contrary,  I am 
firmly  of  opinion  that  the  producers  of  every  picture  possess- 
ing novelty  and  merit  is  bound,  on  grounds  of  reciprocity, 
to  afford  information  and  assistance  to  those  among  their 
photographic  brethren  who  desire  knowledge  and  require 
assistance. 

“ Freely  as  ye  have  received,  freely  give.”  To  a practical 
adoption  of  this  homily,  photography,  whether  regarded  as 


an  art  or  science,  owes  its  giant  growth.  From  a full  and 
active  recognition  of  the  sentiment  those  words  I have 
quoted  convey,  photographers  have  derived  the  invaluable 
advantages  which  usually  accompany  honestly  directed 
efforts  of  mutual  instruction.  I am,  however,  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  viewed  in  a photographic  aspect  the  meri- 
torious principle  of  mutual  teaching  is  best  applied  when 
conveyed  through  its  legitimate  medium,  viz.,  the  press, 
which  spreads  the  information  far  beyond  the  circle  in  which 
the  instruction  personally  acts.  I am  but  too  well  aware 
that  the  office  of  teacher  is  at  all  times  free  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  a sinecure.  And  I bear  in  lively  remembrance  at 
this  moment  an  incident  which  occurred  several  months  ago, 
when  a gentleman  was  rewarded,  for  his  efforts  in  giving 
gratuitous  instruction,  with  a smart  rap  over  the  knuckles 
for  over-communicativeness.  I scarce  need  observe  that  the 
rebuke  was  as  undeserved  as  the  protesting  arguments 
offered  by  the  caviller  were  unseasonable  and  logically 
weak.  Now  had  the  teacher  to  whom  I allude  read  his 
paper  before  a mixed  audience,  such  as  visited  the  late  ex- 
hibition whilst  it  remained  open,  the  protest  against  the 
divulgemcnt  of  secret  dodges  would  have  been  well  timed, 
and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a respectful  consideration;  but  facts 
prove  the  contrary. 

The  paper  on  “ combination  printing  ” was  read  before  a 
body  of  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  photographic 
practice,  and  many,  if  not  all  present,  at  the  meeting 
alluded  to,  had  previously  enjoyed  opportunities  of  judging 
of  the  artistic  merit  and  technical  finish  of  the  examples 
provided  by  the  teacher  as  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
combining  separate  parts  to  form  an  attractive  whole.  See- 
ing, therefore,  that  every  photographer  wears  the  robe  of  his 
noviciate,  extending  even  to  the  most  advanced,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  ways  and  means  employed  in  the  production  of 
each  picture  that  passed  in  review,  on  the  occasion  of  which 
I write,  was  not  intended  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  good  the  lesson  probably  achieved  among 
the  immediate  hearers,  the  press  took  active  note,  and 
soon  after  sent  the  essay  abroad,  to  teach  the  world  what 
can  be  done  by  photography,  and  how  to  do  it. 

The  “ outer  world  ” looks  for  and  needs  pictures  only. 
Let  them  have  pictures,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  to 
look  at.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  follow  up,  conscien- 
tiously, photography  as  a profession — they  desire  to  sec  pic- 
tures, but  need  showing  how  such  pictures  are  made.  I 
say,  give  such  enquiring  ones  ample  opportunities  of  seeing 
pictures,  and,  in  due  time  and  suitable  place,  show  the 
strivers  after  excellence  the  means  by  which  excellence  has 
been  by  others  achieved.  A lad  would  scarcely  learn  the 
way  to  construct  a piece  of  furniture  if  his  apprenticeship 
was  passed  in  viewing  only  the  finished  specimens  of  cabi- 
net art;  nor  would  an  artist  in  embryo  learn  much  of  tho 
art  of  creating  a picture  by  spending  his  noviciate  in  look- 
ing on  completed  works,  be  the  varnish  never  so  bright. 
Certainly  the  eyes  of  genius  can  penetrate  through  hidden 
worlds,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a rule,  mediocrity 
needs  teaching.  Photography  ranks  among  its  followers 
none  but  learners  ; these  have,  from  the  commencement, 
most  wisely  worked  on  the  sec-saw  principle  : the  up  one 
assisting  in  imparting  information  to  the  down,  until  the 
down  one  not  unfrequently  moves  uppermost;  and  so  I sin- 
cerely hope  the  game  of  mutual  instruction  will  long  con- 
tinue, for  it  is  an  adherence  to  those  principles  which  give 
to  progress  wings  supplied  by  many  minds,  thus  afford- 
ing a realization  of  the  proverb,  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I need  only  add  that  I trust  I 
have  produced  argument  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  its  pro- 
per time  and  place,  technical  instruction  should  be  given  to 
photographers  who  desire  such  teachings  ; not  merely  as  a 
duty  the  stronger  owe  to  their  weaker  brethren,  but  also  as 
a stroke  of  good  policy,  which  reflects  mutual  advantages  in 
its  results,  for  I ardently  believe  that  the  good  we  achieve  in 
this  world  will  sooner  or  later  recoil  to  the  donor's  profit. 
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Re ferine  n. ore  esp-xially  to  photography,  I bare  found, 
as  a rule,  that  tout  secret-m oarer  is  to  the  full  a secret- 
setkinr  moujrrt-l . will. 'tit  enouuh  of  bra:ns  to  dense,  it? 
racks  tbe  brains  of  others.  and  bugs  tbe  booty  as  his  own 
begotten.  Secrets  are  not  necessary.  They  may  be  likened 
unto  seeds  that  lie  hidden  in  a cupboard,  as  they  rarely  ger- 
minate; more  seldom  do  they  reach  perfection.  The  world  was 
made  foi  all  All  were  intended  to  be  co- workers.  IT nited 
we  advance ; isolate  ourselves,  and  the  world  runs  away 
from  us.  Our  duties  and  policy  are  to  work  heartily 
together,  pull  heartily  together,  to  help  each  other  with  in- 
struction widely  dir  used,  and  the  end  will  be  that  photo- 
graphy must  conquer. 


GLASS  HOTTSES  AND  LIGHTING, 

nr  rxsix.* 

Mt.  Bsathe’s  observation  at  tbe  close  of  our  last  meeting — 
viz,  tkaz  a thorovph  knowledge  of  lighting  and  of  glass 
h ousts  was  a desideratum  for  photographers — induced  me  to 
rc-mise  a paper  on  the  subjext.  1 thought  a;  the  moment 
had  plenty  of  time  before  me  for  preparation:  hut  iilness, 
moving,  and  other  circumstances  intervening,  entirely  pre- 
vented me  from  drvoting  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
so  a<  to  do  it  that  justice  which  it  so  richly  deserves.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I cannot  say  I am  wholly  unprepared, 
seeing  that  I have  necessarily  meditated  on  this  matter  for 
years,  daily,  hourly,  -itting  in  the  house,  walking  by  the 
way,  lying  down,  and  rising  up.  1 beg,  then,  to  offer  seme 
few  of  my  own  observations  with  the  view  of  eliciting  yonr 
practical  remarks  in  return,  the  main  object,  indeed,  of  our 
meeting  together. 

I mast  premise  that  I confine  myself  to  lighting  for 
portrait  are. 

The  principle  we  all  start  from,  very  simple  indeed,  is 
this  ; that  the  sitter  shall  present  a pleasing  picture,  by  dint 
of  a due  distribution  of  light  and  shade  ; i.  t,  not  all  light, 
nor  all  shade,  nor  light  and  shadow,  but  light  and  shade  so 
- . . • . : •_  . ty  1 • 1. ; 

lion,  bnt  that  they  shall  gradually  merge  into  one  another ; 
ihat.  in  short,  the  image  shall  stand  oat  stereoscopicallv.  i 
Tne  technical  term  “ moiTling  " is  very  appropriate. 

Tnen.  again,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  light.  When  tbe  I 
source  of  light  is  contained  in  tbe  picture,  it  finds  a legiti-  j 
mate  place  anywhere.  Fine  enacts  may  be  and  hare  been  I 
produced  by  placing  the  light,  sav,  below,  as.  t-g.,  when] 
carrying  a burning  candle.  Without  such  visible  source, 
the  direction  of  light  most  pleasing  is  from  above,  at  41*'. 

These  simple  conditions  every  one  subscribes  to ; yet  sec  j 
Low,  in  the  majority  of  c-ases,  they  are  fulfilled.  Jn  the 
fiat  phir,  many — yea,  a gnat  many — cannot  diftiogeiffa  I 
between  shade  and  shadow.  Secondly,  they  do  not  really 
know  how  to  set  about  producing  desired  effects.  We  see 
them  grope  in  tbe  dark,  now  catching  hold  of  one  opinion, 
now  grasping  another,  then  abandoning  this  for  a third, 
and  so  on.  ad  irf.nSium.  It  is  with  lighting  as  with  curing  ; 
smoky  cbimnies.  Innumerable  “ infallible  " cures  are  pro- 
mu'gatei,  such  as  laving  the  p>ciker  slanting  against  the  top 
bar  fcc.  Lot  the  smoke  does  not  mind  that;  it  puffs  out 
under  the  very  ncise  of  the  doctor.  Strange  to  say,  the 
doctor.  tiererth-JesE.  believe  in  his  cure ; stranger  still,  he 
fin  Is  followers.  Ask  him  on  what  principle  be  would  ex- 
plain Lis  method,  be  will  only  poob-pefoh  yon;  be  knows 
n ; me  laws  wbhfa  covcrn  the  movements  of  air.  So  like- 
wise we  read  and  bear  a great  deal  in  respect  of  lighting. 

A photographer  desires  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  his 
friend  Y.  On  seeing  I s glass  house  he  thinks  he  cannot 
do  any  better  than  pull  down  his  own,  and  adopt  another 
after  his  friend's  model  in  every  particular:  curtains,  blinds, 
dimensions,  Ac.  And,  lol  when  all  is  finished,  be  arrives  at  , 
no  other  result  than  before.  Why  ? His  locality  is  dif-  j 
ierent,  and  he  has  not  Y's  head  on  his  shoulders.  Yes.  that  j 

• tend  before  the  Piinioprajiic  fcaciety. 


is  the  secret.  I am  not  going  to  forget  myself,  and  lay 
down  here  rules  for  lighting,  except  these  two:  observe; 

: and.  secondly,  observe. 

You  will  natura  ly  expect  me  to  speak  now  of  the  glass 
house.  We  will  enter  that  necessary  evil  by-and-bye.  In 
the  mean  time  we  will  roam  about  awhile  in  the  open  air  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  social  excursion  we  have  not 
i had  this  year. 

1 have  always  maintained  that  open  air  portraits  are  the 

bes:.  provided  we  observe  certain  rules  and  regulations,  or, 
rather,  principles.  U n icr  a tree,  in  front  of  a suitable  back- 
ground. the  light  less  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ; not 
, outside  a door  or  a window,  unless  there  be  a balcony  or 
something  else  to  intercept  top  light ; rather  within  the 
door  way,  receding  from  the  open  window. 

I said  I have  gained  much  information  in  “ walking  by 
the  wayT  Pray  go  and  do  likewise.  Notice  the  faces  of 
people  you  meet  in  the  street ; os  owe  side  of  the  road  or  on 
the  other,  see  bow  tbe  shaded  side  of  the  model  is  affected 
by  the  reflecting  bouses ; note  also  many  defects,  defects 
which  might  easily  be  overcome  by  judicious  arrangement, 
vdc  w-  called  upon  to  photograph  on  the  spot.  I have  no 
doubt  you  will  then  agree  with  me  that  splendid  effects 
can  be  produced  c*ut  of  doors-  Mill  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  necessary  evil,  the  glass  house.  Bat  let  ns. 
at  least,  take  with  us  the  information  we  have  gained  out  of 
it.  We  will,  however,  delay  going  in  as  long  as  we  can. 
Let  ns  first  pitch  in  a field,  a tent,  or  a square  framework 
open  to  the  north.  Let  there  be  curtains  suspended  from 
the  front  edge  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  shade  off  light  at  plea- 
sure. Behold,  the  most  perfect  operating  room  ! But  now, 
wind,  rain,  and  cold  bid  ns  go  under  shelter,  and  we  enter 
the  glass  bouse  accordingly,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
we  dose  in  the  open  space  with  glass.  And  here  we  at 
once  find  or  create  enemies.  Though  the  glass  house  be  a 
close  imitation  of  the  most  perfect  operating  room  just 
named,  it  is  ever  encrusted  with  dust  and  soot,  is  cold  in 
the  winter,  unbearable  in  the  summer.  Again,  we  fancy 
we  have  too  much  light,  and  begin  patching  here  and 
there.  Countless  blinds,  curtains  innumerable,  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  when  the  light  is  at  last  perma- 
nently shut  out  at  one  side  of  the  sitter,  recourse  is  had  to 
r-_  hectors — refiectors,  too,  that  stand  upright — which  only 
serve  to  throw  light  between  the  sitter  and  the  background. 
Then  we  begin  to  suspect  that  the  construction  of  the  glass 
house  is  at  fault,  and  the  roof  is  heightened  according  to 
some,  or  lowered  according  to  others,  or  the  roof  is  slanted 
in  the  gable  fashion,  or  sloped  down  front  ways  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  under  this  or  that  angle,  as  if  light 
cared  one  jot  about  that.  It  enters  through  the  dusky 
medium  anyhow.  The  fact  is.  as  regards  the  amount  and 
quality  of  light,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  we  hare 
a fiat  roof,  a ridge  roof,  or  a lean-to;  whether  tbe  r»f  is 
high  or  low,  and  under  whatever  angle  within  certain 
limits. 

As  regards  high  and  low,  I must  be  a little  more  parti- 
cular. My  friend  Dr.  Vogel,  some  time  ago.  made  very 
elaborate  calculations  and  mathematical  diagrams  to  prove 
that  the  farther  away  the  roof  the  less  light  reaches  the 
sitter.  Well,  he  proved  a truism.  We  did  not  want  him 
to  tell  ns  that.  But  what  we  did  want  him  to  do  is,  not 
to  leave  the  side  light  out  of  calculations.  His  truism 
applies  only  to  a sky  light  over  opaque  walls,  or  to  a 
window  in  the  room,  but  no;  to  a house  which  is  all 
window. 

Again,  with  regarl  to  stippling,  plastering,  or  blue 
light.  They  are  well  intended,  but  mistakes  withal. 
Sometimes  occasions  arise — as.  e.  g.,  when  a glass  bouse  is 
closely  hemmed  in  between  chimnies  and  walls — that  the 
little  available  light  is  thought  to  be  improved  by  having 
it  diffused.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  light  is  at 
the  same  time  diminished.  There  are  many  who  think 
ground  glass  does  not  diminish  light.  Let  them  put  upon 
sensitized  paper  a pieoe  of  such  glass  partially  rendered 
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transparent  by  grease  or  paraffin,  and  they  will  soon  think 
differently.  See  how  black  the  snow  cloud  is ! Not 
because  it  undergoes  a patent  carbon  process,  but  because 
the  transparent  drops  of  water  have  become  frosted.  We 
waut  light,  and  plenty  of  it,  short  of  direct  sunlight,  and 
the  less  we  meddle  with  the  already  dusky  glass  the 
better.  There  are  several  kinds  of  glass  in  the  market 
which  diffuse  without  diminishing  light,  such  as  polished, 
fluted,  and  others  ; these,  when  of  good  colour,  may  bo  used 
with  impunity. 

And  now  let  us  go  back  to  the  operating  room  described 
before.  Now  is  it  not  perfect?  What  more  do  we  want? 
Top  light  is  cur  off,  the  suspended  curtain  supplies  all  the 
shading  wherever  required,  the  sides  of  the  sitter  are  in 
shade,  and  his  head  is  not  lighted  up  so  as  to  represent  a 
barber’s  block,  with  white  hair  on  one  side  and  dark  hair 
on  the  other.  Ilis  coat,  too,  shows  the  same  tint  on  both 
sides,  yet  all  the  folds  are  rounded  off  like  the  face  by 
simply  drawing  the  curtain  in  front,  more  or  less,  or  simply 
placing  the  sitter  out  of  the  centre  ; i.e.,  Dearer  one  side  than 
the  other,  or  both. 

“ But  oh,  the  front  light!”  you  will  all  cry.  I know  very 
well  that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  photographers  have  set 
their  faces  agaiust  front  light,  only  not  in  the  proper — i.c. 
the  literal — sense.  Why  ? Ask  Messrs.  “ Ipse  Dixit  & Co.” 
I know  not  the  reason.  Priina  facie,  I should  say  front 
light  ought  to  be  predominant,  seeing  that  we  have  to  copy 
the  front  of  the  model,  or  that  portion  which  fronts  the  lens. 
I say  predominant,  for  we  want  front,  top,  and  side  lights 
also  to  help  make  up  the  modelling.  Again  I say,  go 
into  the  highway  and  byways,  and  see  if  it  be  not  so. 

But  though  I have  advocated  the  close  imitation  of  that 
often-mentioned  operating  room,  yet,  were  I to  build  a 
glass  house  de  novo,  I would  certainly  deviate  from  it  in 
some  important  particulars.  I want  a glass  house  which 
shall  be  perfectly  water-tight,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  sum- 
mer, in  which  neither  morning  nor  evening  sun  shall  annoy  ; 
which  shall  have  plenty  of  light,  and  that  light  most 
easily  managed  ; and  which  shall  be  easily  ventilated,  and 
on  the  glass  of  which  dust  shall  not  accumulate  more  than 
on  common  windows,  nor  be  removable  with  greater  diffi- 
culty. Here  is  the  model.  It  shows,  at  a glance,  what 
many  diagrams  would  fail  to  do. 


A F,  glass  house  ; A B U V,  swing  window  ; I,  M P N,  and  T French 
windows  ; II  I L K,  tunnel ; S It,  dark  room. 

^ The  whole  may  be  solid  masonry,  wood,  iron,  or  what  not. 
The  source  of  light  is  entirely  from  the  front,  and  the  top 
front  light  and  the  side  lights  are  umply  supplied  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  roof  and  sides  sloping  respectively  upward 
and  outward.  The  angle  here  adopted  may  not  he  the  best— 
possibly  40J  or  45°  might  bo  better,  which  must  be  proved 
by  experiment — but  this  model  is  only  to  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  idea. 

1 lie  scale  is  half  an  inch  to  a foot,  so  that  we  have  a 
space  for  the  sitter,  E E',  twelve  feet  wide  ; E F,  eight  feet 
high  ; G F,  five  f et  deep.  The  floor  from  this  rectangular 
space  (from  the  line  G G ) to  the  tunnel  measures  twelve 
feet  in  length  ; and  transversely,  at  the  north  end,  along 
the  fiont  of  the  tunnel — viz.,  from  0 to  the  opposite  corner, 
like  the  parallel  line  A B— eighteen  feet.  The  light  of 


the  walls  at  the  north  end,  B 0,  is  fourteen  feet.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  tunnel  are : K L,  ten  feet ; I L,  eight  feet; 
L P,  eight  feet ; so  that  an  area  of  direct  light — viz.,  above 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  tunnel — one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  square  feet  (or,  after  all  deductions,  say  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet)  remain  available ; but  this  amount  may 
be  increased  by  reducing  the  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  in 
width  and  height,  or  by  enlarging  the  angles  of  the  sloping 
planes,  or  both.  The  top  window,  A B U V,  is  to  swing 
like  a toilet  glass  (for  ventilation),  and  to  be  backed  by  a 
curtain  nine  feet  wide,  moveable  by  two  balancing-weights, 
as  are  also  the  two  glass  doors  or  French  windows,  L M P N 
and  T,  to  regulate  the  shading. 

Now  fancy  a room  with  a window  eight  feet  by  ten, 
facing  the  north,  and  a model  opposite  it  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  The  lighting  is  splendid.  But 
now  add  the  sloping  walls  and  ceiling,  with  their  reflecting 
surfaces.  Can  you  imagine  a softer  light?  Perhaps  not. 
Nor  could  I until  I saw  a similar  mode  of  lighting  iu 
Messrs.  Schaffer  and  Buddenberg’s  steam  gauge  manufac- 
tory at  Buohau,  near  Magdeburg.  The  workshop  may 
be  described  as  an  immense  hollow  cube  lighted  from  above, 
not  by  flat  or  slanting  skylights,  but  by  reflected  light,  only. 
The  section  of  the  roof  presents  the  shape  of  a saw,  the 
vertical  lines  of  which  represent  the  windows,  and  the  other 
lines,  at  45°,  the  roof,  painted  white  within. 

Looking,  as  I did,  at  the  effect  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  light  with  the  eye  of  a photographer,  I found 
it  almost  magical  ; and  I firmly  believe  that,  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  my  modification  and  simplification  of  the 
plan,  as  exemplified  by  the  model,  will  answer  well. 


®amsj)ffn&ertcc. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Sin, — Under  the  above  heading  in  the  News  of  the  10th 
ult.  there  is  a long,  and,  I must  say,  a very  candid,  review, 
from  the  reviewer's  stand-point,  of  that  portion  of  my  address 
to  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  collodion 
process. 

The  writer  asks  the  queslion  : “ Did  Mr.  Archer  discover  and 
introduce  the  collodion  process  ? ” and  then  adds,  “ Mr.  Tunny 
has  more  sweepingly  disputed  the  right  of  Mr.  Archer  to  such 
a position  than  has  been  done  on  any  former  occasion.” 

I think  this  is  hardly  correct,  for  l have  not  only  written  a 
defence  of  Le  Gray  as  being  the  first  to  introduce  tho  collo- 
dion process,  but  I have  more  than  a thousand  times  proclaimed 
tho  fact,  both  publicly  and  in  private.  J3y  turning  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Notes  of  March  1st,  1857,  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago, 
you  will  find  that  I claimed  then  for  Le  Gray  all  that  I asserted 
in  his  favour  for  this  distinction  iu  my  late  address. 

My  letter  was  called  forth  in  consequence  of  a correspondent 
in  a previous  number  of  tho  Note s asserting  that  I had 
wrought  with  collodion  three  months  before  Mr.  Archer.  Iu 
that  jotter  I said  : “ Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a neces- 
sary corollary  that  because  I poured  collodion  containing  certain 
salts  upon  a glass  plate  which  becamo  sensitive  to  light,  three 
months  before  Mr.  Archer  (which,  however,  is  perfectly  true), 
that  therefore  I should  bo  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  tho 
first  who  made  that  most  important  discovery.  No ; the  honour 
is  due  to  another,  one  who  has  rendered  many  former  services 
to  the  photographic  art.  In  I860  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
come  into  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cousin’s  translation  of 
Gustavo  Le  Gray’s  ‘ Treatise  on  Photography  upon  Paper  and 
Glass.’  That  book  contained  an  announcement  that  Le  Gray 
had  been  successful  in  discovering  a process  by  which  he  could 
obtain  pictures  in  the  shade  in  live  seconds.  The  description 
of  the  process  was  somewhat  meagro  and  ambiguous,  but  still, 
to  that  alone  am  I indebted  for  the  first  suggestions  of  tho 
collodion  procoss,  which,  with  a dogged  perseverance  in  experi- 
menting with  the  various  ingredients  enumerated,  I was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  to  something  like  certainty.  This  method 
i have  followed,  with  little  variation,  siuce  that  time.” 
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to  formulate  the  process ; but  the  difficulty  would  just  bo  in 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  that  the  experimentor  bad  of  tho 
various  formula)  that  had  been  formerly  used  in  tho  working 
of  tho  plain,  iodized,  and  collodionized  papers,  and  tho  other 
processes  on  glass  at  that  time.  The  reader  will  see,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  quotation  of  Le  Gray's  process,  and  tho  extract 
I give  from  Mr.  Archer’s  letter  to  the  Chemist,  that  they  are 
both  on  a par  as  regards  giving  precise  quantities.  Mr.  Archer 
says : — 

“ Pour  a quantity  (say  one  ounce)  of  collodion  into  a bottle  con- 
taining dry  iodide  of  silver,  to  settle.  Tho  collodion  will,  in  this 
way,  take  up  a certain  quantity  of  the  silver  salt,  and  become  opaque  ; 
it  should  then  be  transferred  to  another  bottle  containing  iodido  of 
potassium,  to  be  again  well  shaken  up  until  tho  iodide  of  silver  is 
entirely  dissolved,  and  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  transparent. 

“ Or  this  : — To  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  spirits  of  wine 
add  a small  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver,  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
iodide  of  potassium  ; let,  however,  the  latter  salt  be  in  excess.  Add 
a small  quantity  of  this  solution  to  the  collodion,  (between  five  and 
ten  grains,  by  measure,  to  one  ounce  of  collodion  will  be  sufficient), 
and  if  any  of  the  iodide  of  silver  should  precipitate,  a small  quantity 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  must  be  added  to  dissolve  it.  In  this 
way,  or  by  the  former  mode,  the  collodion  may  be  prepared. 

“ The  next  step  is  to  spread  this  solution  evenly  on  a plate  of 
glass.  This  can  be  done  by  pouring  a sufficient  quantity  on  tho 
glass  to  run  in  a body  freely.  When  it  has  entirely  covered  the 
glass  plate,  let  the  superabundance  be  drained  off  at  one  corner  into 
the  bottle  again ; this  operation  cannot  be  done  too  quickly,  for  the 
ether  rapidly  evaporating  would  prevent  tho  collodion’  running 
evenly  over  tho  surface  of  the  plate,  and  from  its  becoming  too 
thick. 

“ The  plato  is  now  plunged  into  a bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  allowed 
to  remain  there  a few  seconds,  and  then  washed  in  water.  (This 
washing  is  intended  to  wash  all  tho  ether  from  the  surface  of  tho 
collodion,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  cause  an  unevenness 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface,  producing  streaks  or  spots.)  Im- 
mediately after  washing  it  may  be  exposed  to  tho  action  of  light  for 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a picture.  This  picture  can  be  deve- 
loped either  by  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  the 
method  of  making  collodion,  or  the  strength  of  the  solution  to 
bo  employed ; the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and 
silver  in  the  one,  or  the  fluoride  and  bromide  of  potassium  in 
the  other  ; so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  although  Mr.  Archer  had 
seven  months  more  time  to  experiment  from  the  publication  of 
Le  Gray’s  hook  until  the  publication  of  his  letter  in  the  Chemist, 
ho  does  not  arrive  at  a formula  a whit  more  definite  than  Lo 
Gray’s.  This  is  strongly  borne  out  by  a passage  in  a letter  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  February  I2tb,  1853,  in  answer  to  a state- 
ment in  a former  letter  by  Mr.  Archer,  stating  that  he  "had 
called  several  times  and  made  me  familiar  with  the  process,  by 
which  he  would  lead  persons  to  suppose  that  he  taught  mo,  in 
fact,  to  take  pictures.  Now  I beg  distinctly  to  say  that  this  is 
incorrect.  Mr.  Archer  made,  it  is  true,  several  attempts  in  my 
glass  room  to  take  a picture,  but  totally  failed.  And  why? 
Because  he  attempted  to  follow  out  the  process  ns  ho  himself 
had  published  it.  From  that  time  I worked  it  out  by  myself, 
assisted  by  hints  from  Mr.  Fry.” 

In  conclusion,  I agree  with  tho  writer  in  the  News,  that  this 
question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  documentary  evi- 
dent, and  I believe  that  in  enforcing  M.  Le  Gray's  claim  I 
have  steadily  kept  this  in  view,  and  given  a faithful  record  of 
all  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  I had  tho  very 
highest  regard  for  Mr.  Archer  when  he  was  with  us,  and  I have 
even  revered  his  memory  6inco  he  passed  away,  but  tho  con- 
sciousness of  the  facts  could  not  thwart  my  judgment  in  favour 
of  a countryman  I loved  and  a foreigner  I have  nover  seen. 

J.  G.  Tunny. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I bo  permitted  to  say  a few  words  respect- 
ing certain  statements  and  counter-statements  which  havo 
appeared  lately  in  connection  with  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I wish  to  assert  that  tho  statements 
contained  in  your  paper  of  October  22nd,  signed  by  “ A Mem- 
ber of  tho  South  London  Committee,”  are  substantially  true, 
and  can  be  proved  to  bo  so ; and  as  the  whole  of  tho  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  resignation  of  tho  member  alluded  to  in 
that  statement,  and  tho  subsequent  withdrawal  of  tho  permis- 
sion given  to  the  same  person  to  report  for  another  paper,  went 
through  my  hands,  I can  vouch  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 


statements  made  by  “A  Member  of  tho  South  London  Com- 
mittee.” 

And  now,  in  tho  next  place,  a word  about  the  question  of 
general  accuracy,  which  has  been  the  moot  poiut  in  the  con- 
troversy ; and  1 will  only  call  attention  to  two  assertions  ma'e 
in  a reply  to  the  letter  in  your  paper.  It  is  stated  in  the  reply 
that  tho  writer  was  secretary  for  eight  years  to  tho  South  Lon- 
don Society.  From  the  official  documents  I find  that  it  was  for 
only  four  years.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  subscription  “ de- 
manded was  for  two  or  three  years,  not  more."  I know  the  de- 
mand was  for  five  years. 

The  writer  in  question  theu  makes  a statement,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that,  when  applied  to  for  his  arrears,  he  made  a 
counter-claim  for  money  expended  by  him  for  the  Socioty, 
upon  which  the  claim  for  arrears  was  relinquished.  I beg  to 
assort,  and  can  vouch  for  tho  fact,  that  ho  noither  had  any 
claim  on  the  Society  for  money,  nor  made  any  claim,  and 
that  his  debt  of  arrears  of  subscription  was  not  relinquished, 
but  forgiven. 

He  also  states  that  he  did  not  receive  presentation  prints, 
and  appeals  to  the  last  two  secretaries  in  attestation  of  his  state- 
ment. I tor  one  am  compelled  to  state  that  during  the  first 
year  of  my  secretaryship  ho  took  tho  presentation  print  of  the 
Society. 

So  much  for  facts  as  against  mere  assertion  ; and  I may  ob- 
serve that  there  is  another  phase  of  this  controversy  which  is 
so  painful  to  see  exhibited,  and  which  misleads  so  many.  I 
allude  to  the  practice  of  throwing  out  “ opinions  ” which  are 
made  to  look  like  facts,  but  which  are  carefully  kept  from  any 
possibility  of  being  submitted  to  actual  proof,  and  consequent 
admission  to  either  the  true  or  false  side  of  facts. 

To  those  who  wish  the  truth  to  be  paramount,  and  desire  to 
practise  the  amenities  of  social  life  as  becomes  gentlemen,  such 
statements  and  opinions  which  havo  been  tested  and  proved  to 
bo  untrue  are  most  painful  to  bear  with  when  they  know  that 
what  is  stated  to  the  contrary  is  "untruthful,”  and  also  that 
the  way  in  which  such  statements  and  opinions  are  promulgated 
is  “uncourteous.” — Yours  faithfully,  Edwin  Cocking. 

Hon.  Sec.,  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

[We  had  declined  tho  insertion  of  one  or  two  letters  confirm* 
ing  the  statements  of  “ A Member  of  the  South  London  Com* 
mittee,”  and  offering  evidence  and  comment,  because  we  felt 
that  enough  space  had  been  devoted  to  a personal  subject.  We 
feel  bound,  however,  on  behalf  of  tho  Society,  to  give  insertion 
to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  his  decision  having  beon  appealed 
to  as  one  having  authority.  It  will,  of  course,  sot  tho  quostiou 
at  rest  beyond  further  cavil.— Ed.] 


COL.  STUART  WORTLEY’S  PICTURES. 

Sir, — I havo  just  received  a communication  from  Col.  Wort- 
Icy,  stating  that  1 was  mistaken  in  my  assertion  that  all  tho 
cloud  negatives  from  which  the  pictures  ho  exhibited  wore 
printed  had  passed  through  my  hands,  ns  only  three  out  of 
the  nine  subjects  exhibited  were  among  the  large  parcels  of 
negatives  he  sent  me  ; also  that  all  the  prints  exhibited  by 
him  were  executed  by  himself.  I regret  the  error  I committed, 
which  was,  of  courso,  altogether  unintentional,  and,  I 
think  I may  venture  to  add,  pardonable,  as  tho  negatives  I 
did  receive  were  all  so  like  in  form  and  beauty.  The  mistake, 
however,  does  not  weaken  tho  remarks  contained  in  my  reply 
to  “ Amateur,”  which  were  offered  in  vindication  of  the  capabi- 
lities of  photography,  not  by  any  means  with  the  most  distant 
intention  of  claiming  for  myself  any  share  of  tho  high  honour 
due  to  Col.  Wortley.  Those  who  know  mo  best  well  know 
that  I am  by  nature  incapable  of  being  moved  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  humble  efforts  to  assist  the  progress  ot  an  art  I 
love,  perhaps,  too  well. — Yours,  W.  T.  Bgvey. 

MR.  REJLANDER’3  “ PATIENCE.” 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  a corner  in  your  Photographic 
News  to  thank  “Observer”  for  his  courteous  rectification  of 
my  quotation  under  the  drawing  to  which  he  referred. 

“ Knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience  ” was  written 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  (chap,  v.),  and  I thought  the  “ Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work  ” followed  those  words ; but  I 
now  find  that  it  followed  “ Knowing  that  the  trying  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience,”  written  by  St.  James  (chap.  i.). — Yours 
truly,  O.  G.  Rejlander. 

1,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  November  29. 1869. 
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THE  SEA-GULLS. 

Sir, Having  now  given  all  those  who  choose  full  oppoxtunity 

of  freely  giving  their  opinions  on  the  method  employed  in  pro- 
ducing tho  picture  of  tlio  “ Sea-Gulls,”  we  should  be  glad  if  you 
will  allow  us — if  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance — to  an- 
nounce that  we  intend  to  send  a fragment  of  the  negative  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  South  London  Society  for  exhibition  at  the 
next  meeting.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  show  the  whole 
negative ; but,  it  having  been  broken,  and  most  of  the  parts 
lost,  we  can  only  send  a fragment.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
fragment  contains  four  or  five  gulls,  which,  for  tho  purposes  of 
criticism,  are  as  good  as  a thousand. 

We  beg  respectfully — with  the  Society’s  and  your  permis- 
sion—to  invite  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Johnson,  who  asserted  that  the 
lights  of  the  gulls  wero  painted  on  the  negative,  and  the  darks 
scratched  out ; “ A Stuffed  Gull,”  who  would  stuff  a sufficient 
number  of  gulls,  and  hang  thorn  over  tho  sea;  ‘“A  Young 
rhoto,”  who  would  have  dead  birds,  and  not  use  a head-rest ; 
*•  J.  Schmidt,”  whoso  suggestion  is  so  elaborate  ; “ M.,”  who 
would  photograph  tho  gulls  first,  varnish,  and  then  take  the 
sea  ; “ Pyroxylinc,”  who  would  cut  gulls  out  in  paper,  scratch 
holes  for  them  in  a sea  negative,  and  stick  them  in  ; “ Dejai,” 
and  many  others  who  have  made  ingeniously  impossible  sug- 
gestions, as  well  as  all  those  who  have  so  freely  asserted  it  to 
be  a combination  print,  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  give 
us  their  opinions  after  they  have  been  illuminated  by  the  new 
light  that  will  shine  upon  them  through  the  negative. 

Robinson  & Ciierrill. 

Tunbridge  Welle,  November  30th,  18C9. 


|)rcrafbinijs  of  isacutus. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  on  the  17th  ult. 

The  Council’s  report  shows  that  the  Society  has  212  mem- 
bers, tho  subscription  being  only  five  shillings  a year,  with  five 
shillings  of  entrance  money. 

Tho  Treasurer’s  report  shows  a flourishing  state  of  affairs,  a 
balance  of  upwards  of  £17  being  at  the  credit  of  tho  Society. 

Tho  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year 

President — Sheriff  Hallard. 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  Slight  and  W.  D.  Clark. 

lion.  Treasurer — Mr.  John  Hurry. 

Hon.  Secretary — Mr.  W.  II.  Davies. 

Auditor — Mr.  A.  J.  Niven. 

Curator — Mr.  John  Peat. 

The  Council,  of  which  four  members  refiro  annually,  is 
composed  as  follows: — Messrs.  Archd.  Burns,  Jas.  Bryson,  Jas. 
Ross,  John  McNair,  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  Norman 
Macbeth,  J.  D.  Marwick,  Richard  G.  Muir,  Colin  Sinclair,  Alex. 
Nicol,  J.  II.  Douglas,  Alex.  McGlashon. 

Tho  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  annual 
inaugural  address.  lie  chose  as  the  main  feature  of  it  the  idea 
of  “ tho  persistent,  continuous,  and  irresistible  advance  of 
scientific  truth,”  showing  that  whatever  else  waned,  decayed, 
or  died,  this  did  not.  It  might  rest,  or  it  might  hurry,  but  it 
never  died  ; was  always  pointing,  always  working  to,  always 
nearing  the  supposed  point  of  perfection,  and  always  never 
reaching  it,  but  finding  ever  new  heights  to  climb,  new  diffi- 
culties to  solve,  and  new  discoveries  to  make.  Neither  decay 
nor  fluctuation  can  permanently  impede  tho  course  of  scientific 
discovery.  Institutions  change,  empires  rise  and  fall,  “ men 
may  como  and  men  may  go,”  but  still  under  the  noblest  im- 
pulse of  our  race  tho  march  of  scientific  discovery  goes  on 
for  ever.  Ha  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  still 
hills  to  climb  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  photography 
became  as  perfect  in  permanency  as  it  was  at  present  in  results, 
nlthough  tho  various  carbon  processes,  as  well  as  the  mechani- 
cal printing  processes,  were  rapidly  tending  in  that  direction. 
The  great  question  of  chromatic  photography  was  also  yet  an 
unsolvod  problora,  and  ho  was  certain  that  photography  would 
prove  to  bo  like  all  tho  other  departments  of  science,  always 
advancing,  always  conquering,  and  always  finding  something 
still  higher  and  greater  to  conquer.  It  had  already  bocome 
the  handmaid  of  many  of  tho  sciences — in  medicine,  in  juris- 
prudence, in  astronomy,  in  physics — in  all,  in  fact,  wherover 


exactitude  and  truthful  recording  were  necessary,  there  photo- 
graphy was  present,  and  able  to  do  good  service  in  recording 
what  was  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  humanity.  After  en- 
larging on  several  other  heads,  tho  President  thanked  the 
Society  for  tho  honour  thoy  had  done  him,  and  he  hoped,  in 
welcoming  them  to  tho  scene  of  thoir  labours  and  friendly  dis- 
cussions, that  the  same  kindly  spirit  which  had  ever  reigned 
through  their  meeting  would  still  continue.  “ Many  of  us  hope 
for  photography  in  natural  colours.  I question  whether  it  would 
bo  an  unmixed  good  ; bat  whether  we  reach  it  or  not,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  before  we  reach  perfection.  One  or  two 
points  1 may  specify,  which  wo  may  with  advantage  try  for: 
ono  is  to  produce  dry  plates  as  perfectly  and  as  rapidly  as  wet 
ones;  the  other  is  to  secure  for  silver  prints,  which  I think 
finer  than  carbon,  a permanency  which  shall  be  boyond 
suspicion.” 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  tho  Society  could  not  adjoura  without 
awarding  thoir  thanks  to  tho  gentlemon  who  had  taken  so  deep 
an  interest  in  tho  Society’s  aflairs,  and  he  thoreforo  boggeu 
specially  to  move  a vote  of  thauks  to  their  worthy  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  for  the  groat  exortions  they  had  made  iu  kooping  tho 
Society’s  business  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark. 

Mr.  Davies  ropliod,  aud  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  hold  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  25th,  tho  President,  Mr.  John  Green,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  olected  officers  for  tho  ensuing  year : — 

President— 'blr.  George  Hall. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  J.  Wrigley  and  Mr.  G.  W.  G.  Given. 

Treasurer— Mr.  Samuel  Beverley. 

Secretary — Mr.  J.  R.  Heaton. 

Council — Messrs.  H.  Andrew,  J.  Green,  J.  Hall,  II.  II.  Whit- 
taker, and  S.  Siddall. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  soiree  should  bo  held  at  the  “ Corno- 
tary  Inn  ” on  the  31st  of  December. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  tho  officers  and  council  of  tho  past 
year,  inacknowledgmentof  their  services,  thomcetingadjournod. 


Bristol  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  mot  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tho  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed  and 
passed,  several  specimens  of  various  kinds — inter  alia,  ono 
Lichtdruck — were  handed  round,  and  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion on  several  photographic  topics  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  Ennei.  then  discoursed  on  ” Lighting  aud  Glasshouses  " 
(see  p.  580). 

A lively  discussion  ensued,  and  after  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks  the  meeting  broke  up. 


French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  tho  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  ult.,  M.  Peligot 
in  the  chair. 

M.  Ciiaere  presented  the  Society  with  a specimen  of  his 
new  collodion  filter,  constructed  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and  ether. 

M.  Despaquis  presented  tho  Society  with  somo  impressions 
in  relief  produced  by  stamping  upon  paper  and  metal.  He 
took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  priority  of  his  claim  in  pro- 
ducing results  of  this  description,  which  had  been  called  into 
question  by  M.  Poitevin.  That  gentleman  had,  it  is  true,  pro- 
duced some  timo  since  impressions  from  moulds  taken  from 
photographic  reliefs,  but  M.  Despaquis  contested  that  his  method 
of  embossing  or  coining,  in  which  a mould  aud  counter-mould 
wero  employed,  was  a now  innovation. 

M.  Placet  stated  that  he  must  press  his  claim  of  priority,  in- 
asmuch as  in  his  patents  taken  out  in  tho  years  1861  and  18G3 
he  had  specified  tho  manner  of  producing  identically  the  same 
results  as  those  described  by  M.  Despaquis. 

M.  Marion  read  a communication  upon  a modification  of  tho 
carbon  process,  and  the  employment  of  albuminized  paper  in 
connection  therewith. 

The  same  gentleman  also  presented  a note  on  the  production 
of  transparent  pellicles  which  wore  prepared  upon  metal  plates 
(copper)  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  modified  process. 

M.  Laulerie  called  attention  to  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended tho  recent  exhibition  of  photographs  in  the  Champs 
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E ees.  Already  more  than  twenty  thousand  visitors  had 
attended  during  six  months,  nnd  it  had  now  been  determined 
to  keep  the  rooms  open  for  another  month.  He  stated  that  if 
another  exhibition  was  contemplated  for  next  year,  no  time 
should  he  lost  in  making  arrangements. 

Tho  President  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a vote  to  that 
effect,  it  had  been  resolved  to  organize  a photographic  exhi- 
bition for  1870,  of  which  tho  Committee  of  Administration  would 
have  the  care.  Ho  further  stated  that  a report  would  bo  drawn 
up  of  the  results  of  each  exhibition  ; and  M.  Davanne  had  been 
deputed  to  undertake  tho  task  on  tho  present  occasion. 

M.  Ai.bert,  of  Munich,  forwarded  some  specimens  of  his  pro 
cess,  which  were  greatly  admired. 

M.  Davanne,  in  the  name  of  M.  Belbeze,  communicated  the 
results  of  certain  experiments  which  had  been  made  with  plates 
prepared  by  the  Taupenot  process,  with  the  object  of  amelio- 
rating their  preservative  qualities.  It  was  found  that  a solution 
of  tea  prepared  according  to  tho  undermentioned  formula,  viz., 


Water  

Tea 

Sugar  

Alcohol  at  36°  Cent. 


...  500  cub.  cents. 
...  20  grammes 
...  25 

...  25  cent,  cub., 


if  poured  upon  tho  Taupouot  plates  after  they  have  been 
washed,  was  instrumental  in  preserving  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. Better  results  were  obtained  after  eight  days’  keeping 
than  if  freshly  employed,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  plates 
nro  then  more  perfectly  diy.  Eight  or  nine  months  may  elapse 
before  the  plates  are  employed,  without  materially  affecting 
their  sensitiveness. 


M.  Belbeze  had  likowise  made  experiments  regarding  the 
treatment  of  collodio-albumen  plates  with  an  alkaline  developer. 
M.  Coventry  had  made  some  experiments  on  tho  subject,  and 
had  found  that  any  disposition  of  the  plate  to  become  fogged 
might  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  a small  quantity  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  M.  Belbeze  found  that  a one  per  cent, 
solution  ot  bromo-hvdrate  of  ammonia  produced  the  same 
effect.  He  recommends,  however,  the  employment  of  the 
undermentioned  developer,  which  is  invariably  successful : — 

No.  1. — Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


No.  2.— Alcohol  at  40°  Cent.  ... 

Pyrogallic  acid 

I<o.  3. — Rain  water 

Bromide  of  potassium  ... 


...  100  cent.  cub. 
...  20  grammes 

...  100  cent.  cub. 
...  2 grammes 


To  one  hundred  cub.  cents,  of  water  aro  addod  of  No.  I two 
cent,  cub.,  and  of  No.  2 and  3,  four  to  six  drops,  No.  2 boing 
slightly  augmented  if  tho  development  is  too  tardy,  and  No.  3 
if  fogging  becomes  apparent.  If  the  negative  requires  to  be  in- 
tensified,'pyrogallic  and  citric  acids  aro  used  with  a little  silver. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  iu  tbi  stabler. 


Fire  in  Mr.  Blanciiard’sStudio. — Weanuounce,  with  much 
regret,  the  entire  destruction  by  fire  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  studio 
in  Camden  Road.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  studio 
had  been  entirely  left  for  a few  minutes,  a slight  explosion  was 
heard,  which  arose  from  the  cracking,  from  chango  of  tempera- 
ture, of  a six-gallon  glass  barrel  ot  collodion.  Mr.  Blanchard 
rushed  into  the  studio,  but  before  any  step  could  be  taken  the 
vapour  had  become  ignited  by  the  gas  or  the  firo  in  the  stove, 
and  in  tho  explosion  which  followed  ho  was  blown  out  of  the 
room,  falling  in  the  garden  with  a portion  of  the  roof  upon  him, 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  gallons  of  collodion,  ethor,  nnd 
alcohol,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  were  stored  in 
the  room  adjoining  tho  studio.  Theso  were  ignited  in  rapid 
succession  ; and  when,  after  raging  fiercely  for  twonty  minutes, 
the  fire  was  subdued,  everything  but  the  brick  portion  of  the 
buildiug  was  consumed.  Cameras,  lenses,  turniture,  accessories 
of  every  kind,  dark  room  equipment,  wore  all  destroyed  ; and  a 
few  ashes,  bits  of  shrivelled  brass  tube,  and  molten  glass,  were 
all  that  remained.  Unfortunately  for  two  or  three  pupils  who 
were  taking  lessons,  they  had  left  fine  apparatus  in  the  studio, 
the  whole  of  which  was  destroyed.  Tho  manufacture  of  collo- 
dion will  be  necessarily  suspended.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  Mr.  Blanchard  sustained  very  little  personal  injury,  and 


that  the  valuable  stock  of  negatives  wero  in  the  printing  de- 
partment, where  no  injury  has  been  sustained.  Mr.  Blanchard's 
plant  was,  we  regret  to  say,  uninsured,  nnd  the  loss  is  very 
serious. 

The  London  Photographic  Society's  Next  Meeting. — 
We  find  on  reference  to  tho  calendar  in  our  Year-Book  that 
the  meeting  is,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  put  down  as  occurring 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  7th  inst.,  instead  of  Tuesday  the  1 4th . 
Most  of  the  members  doubtless  remember  that  tho  meeting 
occurs  in  the  second  Tuesday  in  tho  month,  but  wo  point  out 
tho  error  lest  any  one  should  be  misled.  Dr.  Van  Mouckhoven 
will  describe  and  demonstrate  tho  operation  of  his  new  light 
for  enlarging. 

The  Colouring  Matter  of  Wine  and  Light.— Dr. 
Phipson  has  recently  made  some  interesting  experiments  with 
the  v'ew  of  detecting  artificial  colouring  matters  in  wine.  Ho 
has  submitted  puro  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux  wines  to  spectro- 
scopic examination,  and  after  ascertaining  what  kind  of 
spectrum  is  yielded  by  tho  pure  colouring  matter  of  the  grape, 
he  examined  in  tho  same  manner  tho  spectrum  yieldod  by  light 
which  passes  through  wine  coloured  with  artificial  substances, 
such  as  extract  of  hollyhock  flowers,  &c.  Tho  pure  wines  yield 
spectrum  characterized  by  a general  absorption,  more  pro- 
nounced towards  each  end  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  the  colouring 
matters  used  to  imitate  that  of  the  grnpo  usually  show  ono  or 
more  absoption  bands,  more  or  less  distinct,  which  can  be 
obsorved  even  when  these  colouring  matters  are  contained  in 
tho  same  solution  as  that  of  the  grape.  By  moans  of  this 
simple  process  Dr.  Phipson  states  that  he  can  readily  detoct 
tho  presence  of  a foreign  colouring  matter  in  any  kind  of  red 
wine. 

A Good  Excuse.— Inventors  may  bo  excused  from  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  tho  photographic  process.  It  is  a thankless  office 
to  be  a “ process  server.” — Fun. 

Photography  and  Crime. — Tho  correspondent  of  a daily 
paper  says : — “ The  judicial  authorities  of  Colmar  have  just 
sent  to  Soultz  the  photographic  portraits  of  the  elder  Kinck 
and  of  Traupmann.  The  likeness  of  the  latter,  says  the  Indus- 
triel  Alsacien , is  the  only  one  existing,  for  ho  was  photographed 
at  Mazas  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  tho  negative  was 
broken  after  a single  copy  had  been  taken.  Thoso  portraits 
liavo  been  shown  to  three  witnesses,  who  declare  that  they 
certainly  saw  Traupmann  nt  Soultz.  Among  them  is  the 
woman  Lcevert,  keeping  an  inn  in  tho  town,  and  whoso 
depositions,  which  have  hitherto  been  very  vague,  liavo 
assumed  a positive  character  since  she  has  seen  the  likenesses. 
That  woman  at  once  recognized  them  as  representing  two 
men  who  had  entered  her  houso  one  day  at  the  end  of  August, 
and,  after  taking  refreshment,  had  left  in  the  direction  of 
Cemav.  Two  other  persons  have  identified  Traupmann, 
while  tho  woman  Lcevert  had  no  doubt  as  to  tho  elder  Kinck. 

‘ There  ho  is,’  sho  said,  ‘ with  his  honost  face.  No  ono  could 
bo  mistaken.’  Ilis  photograph  was  taken  six  years  ago.” 

Artificial  Ebony. — This  material  is  prepared  on  the  largo 
scalo  in  the  following  manner: — Sixty  parts  of  charcoal, 
obtained  from  sea-weeds,  and  previously  treatod  with  diluto 
sulphuric  acid  and  dried,  are  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  liquid  glue,  five  of  gutta-percha,  and  two  and 
a-half  of  caoutchouc,  care  having  been  taken  to  mix  tho  two 
latter  substances  with  coal-tar  oil,  and  thus  to  render  thorn  gela- 
tinous. Next,  ten  parts  of  coal-tar,  five  of  pulverized  sulphur, 
two  of  pulverized  alum,  and  five  of  powdered  resin  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  300°  F.  After  having  been  cooled, 
a substance  is  obtained  which  in  every  respect  is  equal  to 
genuine  ebony  wood,  but  is  far  less  expensive,  and  takos  a liner 
polish. — Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Saving  the  Silver. — A correspondent  of  tho  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  writing  on  a method  of  saving  silver  wo  recently 
quoted  from  its  pages,  says  ho  can  pronounce  it  “ excellent, 
having  used  the  sarao  for  a number  of  years,  namely,  tho  old 
hat  plan.  But  I always  use  two  hats  instead  of  one.  Tho 
first  year  I used  one  hat;  but  the  second  year  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  all  of  tho  silver  was  not  saved,  so  1 pro- 
cured two  hats,  and  put  ono  inside  of  tho  other.  Tho  result 
was,  on  working  up  my  waste,  that  I had  three  pounds  moro 
silver  than  I had  tho  first  year,  with  about  tho  same  averago 
of  business.” 

Oleographs. — This  term,  which  was  recently  appropriated 
to  describe  prints  from  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  “cohesive  figures,” 
has  been  re-appropriated  to  indicate  a new  stylo  of  very  clever 
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imitation  oil  paintings.  The  Stationer  says  “ Oleography  is 
the  title  given  to  a novelty  that  is,  we  consider,  likely  to  be- 
come an  institution,  and  to  afford  considerable  profit  to  retail 
booksellers,  stationers,  and  fancy  dealers.  And  such  persons 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  circumstance  that  a sub- 
stantial novelty  has  at  last  been  introduced.  As  the  term 
“ oleography  ” will  not  bo  generally  understood,  we  may  state 
that  it  refers  to  a very  ingenious  aud  effective  process  adopted 
by  Signor  Ulisse  Borzino,  an  Italian  artist,  for  producing 
facsimiles  of  oil  paintings.  The  copies  are  printed  in  oil  colours, 
and,  being  produced  upon  canvas,  such  as  is  used  by  artists, 
the  realistic  appearance  is  so  great  that  evon  painters  have 
been  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  work.  The  colouring 
is  admirable,  while  the  general  effect  gives  a softness  and 
clearness  not  found  in  kindred  publications.  As  articles  of 
sale  we  consider  oleographs  superior  to  chromos,  as  the  former 
can  be  appropriately  used  on  walls,  from  which  the  latter  would 
be  tabooed.  Wo  commend  these  goods  to  the  serious  attention 
of  our  friends,  as  they  permit  the  realization  of  good  profit, 
occupy  but  little  space  in  stock,  and  may  be  effectively  used 
for  window  decoration.”  We  should  explain  that  the  pictures 
are  printed  on  very  thin  paper,  which,  when  mounted  on 
canvas,  takes  the  grain  and  texture  so  perfectly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  paintings  on  canvas. 


Corrcspou&cttts. 


The  Origin  of  thf.  Collodion  Process.— Mr.  Baynham  Jones 
favours  us  with  a verbatim  copy  of  the  appendix  to  Lo  Gray’s 
pamphlet,  containing  the  allusion  to  collodion,  and  adds:  “If 
this  be  the  only  claim  which  can  be  set  up  for  M.  I.e  Gray, 
1 can  only  say  I pity  those  who  have  attempted  to  snatch  the 
honour  of  the  invention  from  our  own  countryman,  Archer.” 
M.  F.  and  A.  L.  G.  will  see  that  the  subject  is  fully  entered  into 
in  a letter  from  Mr.  Tunny  and  a leader  by  ourselves. 

A.  A. — The  plain  collodion  referred  to  is  made  in  France ; hut 
you  may  make  the  plain  collodion  after  the  formula  given  in  the 
Year-Book  to  which  you  refer:  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  the  former  with  a sp.  gr.  of  -725,  and  the  latter  about 
•820.  The  proportion  of  soluble  cotton  depends  much  upon  its 
quality  ; as  a rule,  four  or  five  grains  of  a cotton  giving  a glu- 
tinous collodion,  or  six  or  seven  of  a cotton  giving  a limpid 
collodion. 

Collodion. — You  will  find  many  useful  details  on  the  construc- 
tion of  glass  houses  in  our  Year-Books  for  1864, 1865,  and  1866. 
A room  of  the  length  you  propose,  and  of  a width  not  exceeding 
fourteen  feet,  will  answer  well.  Let  it  be  of  the  ridge-  roof  form, 
running  east  and  west;  the  principal  light  on  the  north  side; 
about  five  feet  at  each  end  of  the  side  and  roof  opaque  ; and  the 
rest  of  the  side  and  roof  glass,  except  a space  of  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  On  the  south  side  and  roof  a much  less 
amount  of  glass  will  do.  Height  of  eaves,  eight  or  nine  feet ; of 
ridge,  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  Each  end  quite  opaque.  As  a 
rule,  you  will  work  best  with  the  light  from  north  side  and  roof, 
the  other  side  being  quite  covered  with  blinds  ; but  in  very  dull 
weather  a little  light  from  the  south  side  may  be  useful. 

W.  S.  B. — We  gave  particulars  of  the  mode  of  working  dry  plates 
with  Ilarnecker’s  collodion,  which  does  not  require  any  preser- 
vative. We  believe  it  gives  good  results.  Mr.  Solomon  is  the 
English  agent  for  the  collodion. 

C.  A.  Fernely. — Thanks.  Wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving 
the  details.  The  examples  you  enclose  are  very  excellent,  as 
are  also  those  at  the  exhibition. 

Asteology. — Mr.  Woodbury’s  photo-relief  process  will  answer 
perfectly.  M.  Albert’s  process  will  also  answer  perfectly  ; but 
wo  cannot  toll  you  when  the  process  will  bo  practised  commer- 
cially in  this  country.  The  address  of  Mr.  Woodbury  is  Craven 
Cottage,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

T.  A.  Z. — The  registration  of  a photograph  is  a necessary  condi- 
tion in  securing  copyright,  but  it  does  not  confer  copyright  in  a 
non-copyright  picture.  If  you  have  produced  photographs  of 
original  designs,  and  the  copyright  is  yours,  then,  to  secure  your 
property  in  that  copyright,  you  must  register  it  at  Stationers’ 
Hall,  filling  up  the  form  with  name,  design,  and  other  particu- 
lars, and  leaving  this  personally,  with  the  proper  fee,  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  If  you  write  to  our  Publisher,  sending  him 
six  penny  stamps,  he  will  get  you  forms  and  particulars,  and 
will  also,  if  you  wish,  enter  the  picture  for  you  at  the  Registrar’s 
Office.  2.  A very  dilute  solution  of  gum  water,  from  five  to  ten 
grains  per  ounce,  will  serve.  Try  stale  beer  instead. 


J.  R.  C.  F.  (Lutterworth). — The  stereo  print  is  very  good,  and  the 
exposure  exceedingly  rapid  for  a dry  plate.  Treating  it  criti- 
cally, we  should  have  preferred  a little  longer  exposure  and  less 
intensifying,  so  as  to  have  secured  a little  more  detail  in  the 
foreground  trees,  and  a sky  not  quite  so  dense. 

T.  Pope. — Since  we  do  not  know  the  ingredients  in  “Tunicare,” 
we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  its  influence  on  the  nitrate 
bath.  At  present,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  in- 
jure the  bath.  We  hope  to  give  it  a careful  trial  shortly,  and 
shall  then  report.  It  appears  to  give  a fino,  even,  but  infini- 
tesimally thin,  coating  to  the  glass. 

Chromium. — No  single  lens  is  suitable  for  architectural  work;  it 
must  inevitably  give  curved  marginal  lines.  Of  the  two  you 
mention,  the  rectilinear  is  doubtless  best  for  your  purpose. 

J.  T. — Of  course  we  shall  comply  with  your  request. 

Tuos.  Gulliver. — Thanks.  The  illustrations  in  Reynard  the 
Fox  are  not  copyright,  we  believe,  in  this  country. 

J.  T.  Otto. — Thanks  for  the  very  excellent  and  interesting  photo- 
graphs, both  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Hansen.  The  photographs, 
Thorwaldscn’s  sculptures,  and  the  portraits  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man, are  very  admirable.  The  portrait  of  a dog,  by  yourself,  is 
very  capital.  It  is  a splendid  head.  We  are  especially  pleased 
to  have  photographs  of  pure  Danish  subjects,  of  which  until  now 
we  have  seen  but  very  few.  The  Is.  3d.  was  also  duly  received. 
Thanks.  Let  us  hear  from  you  occasionally. 

B.  B.  F. — The  negatives  from  which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
specimens  are  produced  are  thin  negatives,  none  of  them,  wo 
believe,  having  been  intensified  ; but  of  course  they  possess  a 
good  scale  of  gradations,  beginning  in  the  very  deepest  blacks 
with  bare  glass.  Mr.  Blanchard  uses,  so  far  as  we  remember,  a 
lime  toning  bath. 

Clara. — The  best  plan  to  remove  silver  stains  from  the  fingers  or 
from  linen  is  to  apply  tincture  of  iodine  first ; this  will  change 
tho  silver  into  yellow  iodide  of  the  metal,  which  will  be  dissolved 
with  a strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  will  re- 
move the  stain,  and  rinsing  will  complete  the  operation.  A little 
pumice-stone  is  useful  in  cleansing  the  fingers.  In  no  case, 
however,  use  cyanide;  it  is  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  We 
can  understand  your  surprise  on  learning  the  actual  facts. 

F.  Jackson. — We  recommend,  as  a rule,  reduction  by  the  fire  and 
crucible,  but  you  can  carry  out  the  wet  method  if  you  prefer  it. 
To  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver  from  developing  solutions, 
either  allow  them  to  stand  in  sunlight,  or  boil  them  for  a time. 
Then  wash  the  precipitate,  and  boil  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water.  The  dark  green  solution  <>f 
chloride  of  iron  is  then  removed,  and  the  filtrate  washed.  It 
will  consist  of  metallic  silver.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  heat 
will  also  remove  the  iron.  The  silver  in  the  washing  waters  is 
better  thrown  down  as  a chloride,  and  either  reduced  in  tho 
crucible,  or  by  the  wet  method.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  applied 
with  a little  heat  will  remove  the  zinc,  copper,  or  iron.  The 
metallic  silver  thrown  down  by  any  of  these  metals  is  in  the 
form  of  a fine  grey  powder,  very  suitable  fur  conversion  into 
nitrate.  2.  The  needle-like  crystals  you  describe  are  probably 
the  usual  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  crystals  arising  from  supersatu- 
ration of  the  hath  with  iodide  of  silver.  Dilute  the  bath  with 
equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  filter  out  the  yellow  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  silver,  and  then  sufficient  nitrate  to  make  up  the 
proper  strength. 

II.  F. — It  is  difficult  to  advise  efficiently  in  such  a case  without 
examining  the  position  and  surroundings.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  we  should  either  make  the  room  with  a ridge-roof,  getting 
the  principal  side-light  from  the  north,  making  tho  greater  por- 
tion of  the  southern  side  opaque,  and  having  as  much  glass  as 
we  conveniently  could  in  the  northern  roof ; or,  if  we  saw  a 
prospect  of  too  much  of  tho  north  light  being  shut  out,  we 
should  then  be  content  with  an  eastern  principal  light,  building 
the  room  of  the  lean-to  form,  its  back  against  the  dwelling-house. 
In  that  case  the  greater  portion  of  the  roof  and  the  east  side 
would  bo  of  glass.  Tho  angle  of  roof,  in  case  of  the  ridge-roof, 
40°,  in  case  of  the  lean-to,  about  30°,  will  be  sufficient.  Make 
tho  room  as  long,  in  either  case,  as  space  will  permit:  the 
width  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet ; in  case  of  ridge-roof,  not 
more  than  twelve  feet. 

Echoes  of  the  Month  are  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our 
next.  Several  articles  in  type  also  stand  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


IJflotogupfis  Kegistrreh. 

Mr.  E.  WniTRMAs,  Hastings, 

Three  Photographs  of  W.  J.  K.  S'nuttleworth,  Esq.,  M.P  j 
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CRITICISMS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

On  another  page  we  print  some  further  criticisms  by 
what  we  may  term,  in  relation  to  photography,  the  lay 
press  ; but  we  cannot  reproduce  some  of  the  remarks  with- 
out recording  an  earnest  protest  against  the  tone  which 
characterizes  them,  and  pointing  out,  in  some  instances, 
the  gross  misinformation  or  absence  of  information  upon 
which  many  of  the  comments  are  based.  The  fatal  fear  of 
trickery,  the  belief  that  many  of  the  pictures  were  sophisti- 
cated, is  again  manifested ; and  any  unfamiliar  effect,  espe- 
cially if  it  increase  the  pictorial  character  of  the  products 
of  the  camera,  is  at  once  set  down  as  the  result  of  some 
trick  or  dodge.  If  these  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  critic  were  merely  expressed  in  the  form  of  opinions, 
it  would  be  matter  for  regret ; but  where  they  are  stated 
as  matters  of  fact,  they  become  seriously  damaging,  and 
cannot  be  passed  without  protest  and  condemnation. 

We  feel  the  greater  regret  to  have  to  make  such  a pro- 
test in  reference  to  the  statements  of  the  critic  of  the 
Illustrated  News , whose  art  criticisms  are  generally  so  able, 
and  who  has  frequently  beforo  this  done  much  justice  to 
photography.  We  can  only  attribute  the  serious  errors  in 
his  criticism  to  misinformation  and  misconception  of  facts. 
At  the  outset,  we  should  correct  a serious  misconception  in 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition.  The  exhibition  is 
spoken  of  not  only  as  something  organized  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  but  is  evidently  regarded  as  something  pur- 
veyed by  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  photographers ; and  we 
are  told  what  should  be  the  one  great  object  of  the  Society, 
in  its  annual  displays,  and  what  it  should  have  exhibited, 
but  has  omitted.  Now  this  is  really  an  exhibition  for 
which  facilities  are  organized  by  the  Photographic  Society, 
and  nothing  more.  Photographers  throughout  the  country 
are  invited — whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not — to 
send  such  works  as  may  be  of  interest  to  photographers 
generally  and  to  the  public.  The  Society  does  not  attempt 
to  exercise  any  control  over  what  is  sent,  beyond  the  right 
of  rejecting  anything  unsuitable.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  anything  for  exhibition,  beyond  inviting  and  en- 
couraging all  producers  of  good  work  to  contribute.  If 
any  important  branch  of  the  art  were  unrepresented,  it  was 
a loss  to  the  exhibition,  but  a still  greater  loss  to  the 
photographer  neglecting  to  contribute,  as  he  forfeited  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  securing  that  publicity  which  is  so 
important  in  introducing  novelties  to  the  public.  We  do 
not  remember,  however,  any  important  branch  of  the  art 
which  was  unrepresented. 

However  much  we  may  differ  from  the  views  of  the 
writer  in  question,  that  the  main  object  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion should  be  to  afford  chemical  and  mechanical  infoima- 
tion  to  photographers,  and  on  some  other  matters  of 
opinion,  it  is  to  his  statement  that  “artifices  falsificatory 


of  nature  ” were  rife,  especially  in  portraiture,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  “ tricky  nondescript  productions  ” were 
exhibited,  that  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  and  to 
correct.  “ Many  of  the  heads  in  this  collection,”  it  is 
said,  “ were  intentionally  photographed  with  extreme 
vagueness,  in  order  to  admit  of  after  treatment  with  the 
pencil.”  Here  is  a definite  statement  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  general  statements  as  to  sophistica- 
tion, would  tend  to  cast  doubt  on  all  the  portraiture  exhi- 
bited ; and  we  unhesitatingly  reply  that  the  suggestion  of 
this  general  sophistication  is  utterly  groundless.  We 
believe  that  no  exhibition  held  for  some  time  has  had  so 
few  examples  of  retouching  of  any  kind,  on  either  nega- 
tive or  print ; and,  speaking  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  facts,  we  doubt  whether,  amongst  the  contributions 
of  any  importance,  there  was  a single  instance  in  which 
vagueness  or  imperfection  of  any  kind  was  intentional, 
with  a view  to  after  treatment  by  the  pencil  or  otherwise. 
In  fact,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  never  heard  of  such 
during  a tolerably  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
art  and  its  adherents.  The  best  portraits  exhibited  were 
not  touched  at  all,  in  either  negative  or  print,  and  the 
mass  of  the  portraits  were  unsophisticated  by  any  elabo- 
rate working,  the  work  of  the  pencil  being  confined  to  a 
few  slight  touches  on  print  or  negative,  for  the  purpose — 
as  the  late  M.  Claudet  used  to  phrase  it — of  “correcting” 
errors  or  blemishes,  not  to  over-lay  or  alter  the  truth  of 
photography. 

We  differ  from  the  critic  in  question  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  retouching  ; but  this  is,  of  course,  a question  upon 
which  opinions  may  fairly  differ.  We  hold,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  said,  that  success  is  the  touchstone  of  legitimacy. 
If  the  artistic  truth  of  a photograph  can  be  improved  by 
retouching,  the  process  is  legitimate.  If  the  art  qualities 
or  the  veracity  of  the  picture  be  in  any  degree  impaired, 
the  operator  or  the  operation  are  clearly  censurable.  But 
we  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  our  critic  has  utterly 
mistaken  the  whole  question,  lie  deprecates  retouching 
photographs  because  “they  lose  in  beauty  as  well  as  truth, 
because  they  necessarily  omit  or  obliterate  those  delicate 
half  tints  which  record  the  more  subtle  traits  of  character 
and  expression.”  If  this  were  true,  we  should  emphatically 
agree  in  its  condemnation.  But  the  primary  purpose  of 
retouching,  wherever  it  is  attempted  judiciously,  is  to 
supply  the  half  tones  upon  which  true  delineation  depends, 
but  which,  by  bad  lighting,  under-exposure,  over-develop- 
ment, or  other  chemical  and  mechanical  errors,  have  been 
obliterated.  Retouching,  except  in  the  hands  of  occasional 
Vandals,  so  exceptional  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration, 
is  intended  to  be  a succedaneum  for  the  errors,  inherent  or 
accidental,  of  photography.  The  inherent  errors  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  exist ; photography  does  not  always 
translate  colour  into  an  equivalent  monochrome,  and 
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variations  of  tint  in  the  skin,  such  as  freckles,  which  may 
be  scarcely  perceptible  in  nature,  are  at  times  rendered  as 
coarse  black  blotches,  and  skilful  retouching  may  legiti- 
mately modify  the  defect.  Accidental  defects,  such  as 
bad  lighting,  bad  chemicals,  under-exposure,  over-deve- 
lopment, &c.,  may  obliterate  many  of  the  delicate  grada- 
tions, and  leave  a gap  in  the  true  scale  by  which  modelling 
and  texture  should  have  been  rendered,  and  this  gap  may 
be  judiciously  filled  up  by  retouching.  But  surely  no  one 
would  be  barbarous  enough  to  suppose  he  could  improve  a 
really  good  photograph  by  working  upon,  so  as  to  oblite- 
rate, those  delicate  half  tints  which  record  the  more  subtle 
traits  of  character  and  expression!  There  was  a time  when 
prints  stippled  with  indian-ink  or  sepia  so  as  to  cover 
up  the  photograph  were  common,  but  such  abominations 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  vogue. 

The  statement  that  “art  and  photography  are  so  essen- 
tially distinct  that  the  product  of  the  one  can  receive  no 
addition  from  the  other  without  mutual  detriment,”  must 
surely  be  intended  to  be  understood  in  some  non-natural 
sense ; or  the  epigrammatic  form  of  the  sentence  has 
tempted  the  writer  into  the  old  danger  of  sacrificing  truth 
to  epigram.  Without  considering  the  mode  of  production, 
the  result  in  any  mode  of  monochrome  portraiture,  whether 
produced  by  the  draughtsman,  the  engraver,  or  the  photo- 
grapher, is  an  image  in  light  and  shade  of  a solid  body. 
The  exact  form  and  expression  is  in  all  cases  expressed  by 
gradations  of  light  and  shadow.  A few  touches  by  the 
artist,  intensifying  light,  deepening  shadow,  or  uniting  the 
two  by  more  perfectly  and  delicately  marked  gradations, 
can  give  more  truth,  expression,  and  modelling  to  the 
drawing  or  the  engraving ; and  upon  what  possible  prin- 
ciple can  it  be  argued  that  the  same  artist,  adding  similar 
touches  where  they  were  similarly  required,  should  not  also 
add  to  the  value  of  the  photographic  portrait,  especially 
with  the  photograph  for  his  guide  not  to  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature  V 

A somewhat  unfair  sneer  is  thrown  out  in  reference 
to  “ the  class  of  colourists  who  can  alone  be  tempted  ” 
to  colour  photographs.  To  this  we  may  simply  remark, 
in  passing,  that  many  painters  of  great  ability,  and  some 
of  good  and  recognized  position  in  art,  have  undertaken 
such  work.  Many  of  the  best  artists,  both  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  obtain  photographs  as  guides  in  their  work  ; 
and  some — we  may  mention  the  late  Sir  Watson  Gordon  as 
an  example — in  preparing  a preliminary  sketch,  paint  upon 
the  photograph,  which  they  first  attach  to  canvas,  as  afford- 
ing a better  guide  than  “ ordinary  draughtsmanship.” 

Many  of  the  individual  criticisms  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, especially  where  not  warped  by  erroneous  miscon- 
ception, arc  just  and  discriminating ; and  notwithstanding 
the  dictum,  in  general  terms,  that  by  “no  possibility, 
whilst  it  retains  any  of  the  nature  of  a photograph,  can  it 
[the  photograph]  acquire  the  best  characteristics  of  a 
work  of  art,”  a whole  page  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an 
excellent  engraving  of  Mr.  Slingsbys  clever  composition, 
“ Early  Summer,”  which  is,  after  a general  protest  against 
combination  printing,  described  as  a remarkable  success. 
“ The  well  lighted  figures,  the  minute  detail  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  soft  sky  of  light  clouds  are,”  we  are  told, 
“ here  brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  each  other 
with  scarcely  the  slightest  visible  discrepancy  or  deficiency. 
The  natural,  unaffected  way  in  which  the  children  are 
grouped,  arranging  their  wild  flowers  of  spring  time,  also 
deserves  warm  praise.” 

The  brief  notice  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  errs 
grievously  in  matters  of  fact.  It  states  that  landscape 
painters  have  taken  to  old  tricks,  such  as  painting-in  skies. 

I he  common  watchword  crops  up  again  in  expressing  the 
fear  of  “ tricks  but  we  question  if  in  truth  there  was  a 
painted-in  sky  in  the  exhibition.  Surprise  is  expressed 
that  the  carbon  prints  exhibited  are  made  to  retain  the 
sepia  tint  of  ordinary  photographs,  when  they  might  so 
easily  produce  “the  more  artistic  tones  of  rich  engravings.” 
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Whether  black  tones  are  always  more  artistic  than  sepia 
is  open  to  serious  question ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  carbon  specimens  exhibited 
were  of  the  rich  black  of  engravings. 


CURIOUS  NOTE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  ECLIPSE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ma  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  favours  us  with  a note  as 
follows : — 

Dr.  Morton,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  kindly  forwarded  me  photographs  of  the 
phenomena  of  totality.  By  combining  in  the  stereoscope 
pairs  of  these,  separated  by  intervals  of  about  half  a minute 
of  time,  the  black  globe  of  the  moon  appears  projected  far 
in  front  of  the  luminous  prominences  anu  the  corona,  which 
are  therefore  clearly  seen  to  belong  to  the  sun.  Glass  trans- 
parencies from  negatives  specially  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  appropriately  mounted,  would  show  these  phenomena 
in  a very  striking  manner. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

In  landscapes  generally,  as  displayed  at  the  late  exhibition, 
there  was  probably  less  novelty  in  style  than  in  portraiture, 
but  the  same  advance  in  pictorial  qualities  was  noticeable. 
Brilliant,  good  technical  photography  seemed  to  be  a matter 
of  course,  but  there  was  the  manifest  aim  to  embody  artistic 
feeling.  Besides  the  compositions  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  special  features  of  the  display,  the  majority  of 
the  landscapes  exhibited  were  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  skie3  instead  of  white  paper ; these,  in  many 
instances,  are  produced  by  a second  printing  from  nega- 
tives taken  for  the  purpose,  and  judiciously  selected  and 
combined. 

Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  who  has  for  some  years  adopted  this 
plan,  exhibited  some  very  admirable  landscapes,  tender  and 
delicate,  as  well  as  brilliant,  and  essentially  distinguished 
by  the  feeling  of  atmosphere.  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  exhibited 
a variety  of  landscapes  with  figures,  in  all  cases  admirably 
chosen  arid  treated.  Mr.  Alfieri  sent  a good  display  of 
landscapes,  in  all  of  which  artistic  feeling  was  manifest. 
Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  exhibited  some  very  charming  scenes, 
full  of  technical  excellence,  rendered  with  exqusite  taste  and 
manifest  appreciation  of  his  subject.  His  examples  included 
some  rich  bits  of  Italian  architecture,  and  not  less  pictu- 
resque bits  of  English  rural  scenery  in  the  form  of  Kentish 
Homesteads.” 

Mr.  England  was,  as  usual,  admirable  in  Swiss  scenery. 

1 1 is  contributions,  besides  their  pictorial  excellence,  had 
another  special  source  of  interest,  as  lie  exhibited,  side  by 
side,  a frame  of  eight  examples  of  the  wet  process,  and  eight 
examples,  from  similar  subjects,  of  dry  plate  work.  Both 
were,  as  in  all  Mr.  England’s  work,  in  all  respects  exceed- 
ingly fine,  but  it  was  possible  for  the  critical  observer  to 
note  a little  more  hardness  and  wiriuess  in  the  prints  from 
dry  plates  than  in  those  from  wet  plate  negatives.  To 
those  interested  in  the  relative  value  of  dry  and  wet  plates 
these  pictures  were  very  instructive.  The  dry  process  em- 
ployed was  the  gum-gallic  process  of  Mr.  Gordon,  which 
Mr.  England  thinks  on  the  whole  the  best  dry  process  ho 
has  tried.  He  preferred  the  alkaline  development  because 
he  found  it  permitted  the  plates  to  be  kept  longer  before 
development  without  detriment  to  the  result.  Mr.  England 
brought  home  this  summer  about  tour  hundred  negatives 
taken  by  this  process,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
although  the  plates  may  be  kept  for  some  time,  they  gradu- 
ally decline  in  sensitiveness  and  certainty,  and  that  for  satis- 
factory results  they,  and  every  form  of  dry  plates  he  has 
ever  used,  should  be  used  within  a week  of  their  prepara- 
tion. Mr.  Whiting  also  exhibited  some  very  excellent  land- 
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scapes  by  the  gum -cal lie  process,  which  were  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Ilotvani  has  some  landscapes  by  the  gum 
process,  which  are  exceedingly  perfect,  and  distinguished 
by  artistic  feeling.  The  plates  by  the  coffee  process  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Mowels  were  interesting  examples  of  that  mode  of 
dry  plate  work. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  charming  landscapes  were,  we  believe,  by 
the  wet  process.  We  might  refer  to  these  as  the  highest 
possible  illustration  of  technical  excellence  — as  the  most 
perfect  combination  of  softness,  delicacy,  detail,  and  bril- 
liancy; but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  technical  qualities 
are  so  subservient  to  the  artistic  feeling,  that  they  are  only 
noted  as  a secondary  consideration.  The  admirably  poetic 
rendering  of  the  sense  of  desolation  in  the  wrecked  hull  of  a 
vessel  lying  on  the  shore,  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  and  sky 
beyond,  and  no  other  object  in  sight  but  the  stripped,  bat- 
tered hull,  in  every  sense  a wreck,  is  perfect.  The  exquisite 
little  landscape,  with  a rivulet  and  a country  lassie  about  to 
cross,  is  a gem  which  every  one  covets  the  moment  lie  has 
seen  it. 

One  feature  of  interest  in  this  exhibition  is  the  presence 
of  many  landscapes  of  large  size,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  large  size  is  accompanied  by  great  excellence. 
Of  M r.  Earl’s  tine  large  landscapes  we  have  before  spoken, 
and  we  may  here  add  that  few  things  exceed  in  beauty  his 
charming  rendering  of  the  Vale  of  Neath.  Mr.  Wardley’s 
large  landscapes  by  the  collodio-albumen  process  are  in 
every  way  fine,  being  massive  and  large  in  treatment,  a 
characteristic  not  by  any  means  necessarily  belonging  to 
work  on  large  plates.  The  “ Fairy  Glen”  was  very  charm- 
ing, as  also  “The  Towers  and  Beach,  Conway.”  Messrs.  A. 
and  G.  Taylor  exhibited  some  large  and  very  fine  views  of 
Highland  scenery,  which  were  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Sanderson  was  also  successful  in  large  landscapes. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  exhibition 
were  the  views  in  and  about  Athens,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
American  Consul  at  Crete.  The  skill,  care,  and  judgment 
exercised  in  producing  these,  and  in  the  selecting  of  lenses 
and  points  of  view,  in  securing  portions  and  complete  views, 
so  as  to  present  a complete  series,  affording  ideas  of  propor- 
tion and  character,  could  not,  unfortunately,  be  duly  esti- 
mated in  the  cursory  examination  possible  in  an  exhibition. 
The  pictures,  some  of  which  had  been  produced  on  dry 
plates,  were  in  all  cases  admirable. 

Of  the  Indian  temples  and  Eastern  views  of  Captain  Lyon 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak.  Perhaps  no  series  of 
pictures  in  the  exhibition  excited  more  attention  or  gained 
more  universal  and  ungrudging  admiration.  The  wonderful 
and  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  did  not  excite  more 
ndrairation  than  the  rare  excellence  of  the  photography. 
Whea  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced,  are  remembered,  this  scries 
must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
modern  photography. 

Not  in  the  catalogue,  but  worthy  of  careful  attention, 
were  some  very  fine  landscapes  by  Mr.  Brown rigg,  of  Dublin. 
Hung  sadly  below  the  line  of  sight,  but  worth  some  trouble 
to  examine,  were  some  unusually  line  landscapes  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  which  have  recently  taken  medals  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  Mr.  Slingsby's  “ Driuksey  Nook”  was  another 
landscape  well  worth  a little  trouble  to  examine.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Rouch  exhibited  a series  of  unusually  fine  landscapes, 
delicate,  brilliant,  and  atmospheric,  and  in  alt  instances  dis- 
tinguished by  very  fine  taste  Mr.  W.  Durrant’s  half-dozen 
views  of  yachts,  unfortunately  hung  too  low,  were  in  every 
way  capital.  Mr.  Beasley’s  Swiss  views  were  exceedingly 
fine.  Mr.  Rump  had  some  good  examples  of  the  gum  pro- 
cess, as  had  also  W.  J.  A.  G.  Many  other  excellent  land- 
scapes, by  Captain  Pocklington,  and  by  Messrs.  Irvine, 
Nicholls,  Hayman,  Morgan,  Dunmore,  Jewell,  Downer, 
Lemenager,  Ferneley,  Livesay,  Davies,  Michcll,  Smith,  and 
< thers,  must,  we  legret,  be  passed  over  with  general  com- 
mendation, for  lack  of  space. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AX  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Examel  Photographs — The  Exiiibitiox  axd  the  Critics — 
Mr.  McLaciilan's  Great  Picture — Mr.  Suttox  axd 
the  “Times” — Mr.  Blair’s  Suggestiox  for  Shortex- 
ing  Exposures — Orioin  of  the  Collodiox  Process — 
Fire  ix  Mr.  Blaxciiard's  Studio — The  Societies. 

\V hex  the  facility  for  producing  photographic  images  in 
enamel  colours  exists,  and  so  much  encouragement,  may  bo 
derived  from  the  success  of  those  avIio  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  photographic  enamels,  is  it  not  a 
little  surprising  that  60  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion ? Several  of  the  methods,  it  is  true,  are  protected  by 
patent,  and  their  practice  is  somewhat  restricted  by  this 
circumstance  ; but  there  are  several  modes  which  are  quite 
open  to  the  public  : Poitevin’s  method  with  perchloride  of 
iron  ; the  method  of  mixing  vitreous  colours  with  gelatine, 
as  in  carbon  printing  ; and  some  of  the  modes  of  transform- 
ing a silver  image  into  a suitable  metal  for  burning-in,  as 
in  Grune’s  and  Tessie  du  Motay’s  processes.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  a fact  recently  pointed  out  to  me  by 
an  expert  in  ceramic  operations,  that  an  essential  distinction 
may  be  generally  noticed  between  the  results  produced  by 
applying  vitreous  powder  colour  to  a sticky  surface,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  burning-in  the  image  formed  of  a 
suitable  metal  obtained  by  transformation  of  the  silver 
image.  The  enamel  produced  by  the  former  method  is  bold 
and  solid,  but  generally  in  some  degree  coarser  and  more 
opaque  than  the  other,  showing  a slightly  granular  surface  ; 
whilst  that  produced  by  the  latter  is  more  delicate,  trans- 
parent, and  completely  embedded  in  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  enamel.  As  examples  of  the  latter  results  my  friend 
pointed  out  some  of  the  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Henderson  ; 
but  as  his  are  by  a secret  process,  I cannot  avouch  the  fact  or 
characteristic  personally. 

The  exhibition,  which  has  been  such  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, has  been  visited  by  such  a constant  influx  of  visitors, 
that  it  has  been  a common  question  : Why  not  make  a 
charge  for  admission?  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  former  exhibitions  can  readily  give  an  answer. 
It  is  found  that  a charge,  however  moderate,  will  deter  very 
many  persons  from  visiting  an  exhibition.  It  is  true  that 
the  attractions  of  former  photographic  displays  were  in 
many  respects  inferior  to  those  of  the  exhibition  just  closed, 
but  they  were  open  at  a time  when  the  art  itself  had  much 
more  of  the  charm  of  novelty.  So  long  as  the  Society  can 
manage  the  exhibition  on  the  present  moderate  terms,  it  is 
very  desirable,  I tliiak,  to  avoid  making  any  charge  for 
admission.  It  is  more  important  to  induce  a large  number 
of  visitors  to  come  and  see  the  progress  in  the  art,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  artists,  than  it  is  to  make  a profit  ot  the 
enterprise.  I should  like,  another  year,  to  see  an  exhibition 
equal  or  superior  to  that  just  closed  duly  announced  to  be 
kept  open  for  a month.  The  mode  of  printing  the  catalogue 
as  a part  of  the  Journal,  as  first  suggested  by  the  Editor  of 
the  News,  will,  doubtless,  be  continued,  and  the  profits  of 
its  sale  alone  may  probably  be  made  to  bear  a share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  exhibition.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  also 
that  considerable  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  Society  from 
undertaking  such  an  exhibition.  I am  told,  for  instance, 
that  about  a dozen  new  members  will  be  proposed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  it  cannot  be  unfair  to 
assume  that  some  of  these  may  have  been  induced  by  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibition  to  join  the  Society  which  had 
organized  it. 

The  praises  of  the  exhibition  have  been  “hymned  by 
nobler  harps  than  mine,”  and  echoed  from  week  to  week. 
The  terms  of  eulogium  have  been — and  deservedly — almost 
exhausted.  The  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
outside  press  is  in  itself  a proof  of  the  interest  of  the  exhi- 
bition. But  it  is  not  a little  saddening  to  note  how  much  of 
the  old  indisposition  remains  in  the  critics  to  recognize  art 
qualities  in  photographs,  notwithstanding  the  pre-emineutly 
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artistic  character  of  many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  in  Conduit 
Street.  “Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?”  may 
without,  irreverence  be  regarded  as  a typical  cry.  Where 
the  photographs  show  higher  and  unfamiliar  pictorial  quali- 
ties, the  critic  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  some 
trick,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  too  often  states  his  impressions 
of  this  kind  for  facts,  and  public  credence  is  abused  by  false 
impressions  from  trusted  sources. 

I am  told  that  Mr.  McLachlan  has  made  a very  great 
success  of  his  colossal  combination  group  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Cotton  Famine  Fund,  and  that  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes, 
in  painting  it,  has  done  the  subject  very  full  justice.  1 
believe  that  the  Autotype  Company  arc  likely  to  issue  it  is 
carbon  for  publication.  It  will  form  an  admirable  memento 
of  a noble  band  of  men,  and  a creditable  souvenir  of  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  an  enthusiastic  photographer. 

It  is  a little  amusing  to  note  the  traps  which  inconsistent 
and  reckless  people  sometimes  voluntarily  enter.  A 
writer  in  one  of  the  journals  undertakes  to  review  the 
Times'  review  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  give  it  the  weight 
of  his  support,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  exhibition, 
not  having  seen  it  at  all.  He  proceeds  to  rail  against 
“sophisticated  photography’’  and  “photo-crayons”  in 
good  set  terms,  and  declares  that  “amongst  continental 
photographers  these  things  find  no  place  at  all.”  Without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  touched  or  sophisticated  photo- 
graphy is,  on  the  continent,  the  rule,  and  not,  as  here,  the 
exception,  or  on  the  fact,  which  I have  heard,  that  Mr. 
Barony  received  a much  larger  order  in  France  for  the  litho- 
graphed designs  for  photo-crayons  than  in  this  country,  I 
wish  to  come  to  a certain  point;  it  is  this:  the  writer  who 
has  not  seen  the  exhibition  invokes  photographers  to  “ listen 
attentively  to  the  teachings  of  an  eminent  man  [the  Times 
critic]  who  has  a high  appreciation  of  all  thatis  really  good  in 
photography.”  Now  what  does  this  eminent  authority — 
and  L willingly  concede  the  eminence — say  on  the  subject 
of  photo-crayons?  He  describes  “three  charming  female 
heads  in  carbon,*  on  glass,  by  Bullock,  at  the  end  of  the 
large  room,  which,  for  grace  and  refinement,  seem  to  us  to 
bear  the  palm  from  all  the  portraits  here.”  Now  these 
charming  portraits,  which  bear  the  palm,  are  the  much- 
abused  photo-crayons.  Surely  it  was  unkind  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  to  lodge  Mr.  Sutton  in  trap  like  this  ! 

The  re-examination  of  old  ideas  with  the  aid  of  new  light 
is  often  a very  instructive  employment ; and,  opposed  as  it 
may  seem  to  all  modern  photographic  principle  and  prac- 
tice, the  idea  of  admitting  other  light  to  the  plate  beyond 
that  passing  through  the  h-ns  and  forming  the  image  does 
not,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Blair,  appear  to  be  altogether  un- 
philosophical.  If  his  first  assumption,  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  force  of  light  is  expended  in  overcoming 
inertia,  or  commencing,  as  it  were,  the  change  in  the  sensi- 
tive salts,  be  proved  to  be  true,  his  conclusions,  I think, 
must  follow.  At  auy  rate,  the  subject  is  well  worth  careful 
investigation. 

It  is  curious  to  find,  nearly  twenty  ycai'3  after  its  intro- 
duction, that  the  origin  of  the  collodion  process  should  still 
be  a subject  open  to  discussion.  Like  many  similar  things, 
it  would  seem  to  have  dawned  on  many  minds  almost 
simultaneously  that  collodion  might  be  used  in  photo- 
graphy with  advantage.  Dr.  Diamond  states,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Notes  and  Queries,  that  he  had  heard  that  a collo- 
dion process  was  tried  in  Vienna  early  in  1850.  Glass  was 
coated  with  plain  collodion,  then  immersed  in  a solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  next  in  a nitrate  bath.  The-*©  ex- 
periments were  said  to  have  had  a limited  success,  and  were 
not  published.  Le  Gray,  an  able  experimentalist,  un- 
doubtedly had  dabbled  in  collodion  experiment,  but  appa- 
rently with  very  vague  ideas  of  its  possibilities,  but  was 
probably  sufficiently  suggestive  to  enable  a shrewd  photo- 
grapher like  Mr.  Tunny  to  produce  results.  What  a pity 

* The  Times  is  in  error  ; these  pictures  are  not  in  carbon,  but  photo- 
crayons, consisting  of  collodion  transparent  positives  backed  with  paper, 
with  and  without  Mr.  Barony’s  lithographed  designs. — Ed. 


lie  did  not  publish!  Mr.  Archer  undoubtedly  first  gave  the 
world  a practicable  process;  hut  1 can  quite  understand  the 
statement,  in  Mr.  Tunny’s  letter,  that  Mr.  Archer  failed 
when  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  process;  for  it  is 
well  known,  in  the  circles  who  were  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory. that  he  invariably  sei.t  to  Dr.  Diamon  1 for  specimens 
to  be  shown  on  any  especial  occasion.  I have  often  heard 
expressions  of  wonder  that  Mr.  Archer  had  not  patented  the 
process.  A glance  at  the  circumstances  surrounding  will 
show  how  difficult  a thing  it  would  have  been  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  it.  Nevertheless,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  I think  Archer  is  properly  honoured  as  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  collodion  process,  as  wo  understand  the  term. 

There  are  those  who  doubt  whether  the  collodion  process 
has  been  really  a great  boon,  since  it  tended  essentially  to 
vulgarize  photography,  and  make  the  cheap  and  nasty  pos 
sible;  and  further,  that  it  tended  to  make  the  profession  of 
photography  less  healthy,  as  well  as  less  profitable  and  less 
creditable.  This  is  a point  which  I will  not  discuss. 

The  fumes  of  collodion  have  another  danger,  quite  as 
serious  as  the  risk  to  health  by  inhaling  them.  I mean  the 
danger  of  fare,  so  calamitously  exemplified  in  the  burning 
of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  studio  a few  days  ago  ; I cannot  pre- 
sume to  suppose  that  every  precaution  was  not  taken  by  a 
photographer  so  experienced  as  Mr.  Blanchard  ; but  I can- 
not help  making  a suggestion  as  to  the  importance  of 
avoiding  keeping  a stock  of  collodion  in  any  room  where  a 
Hatne  of  any  kind,  either  in  a fire  or  as  a light,  is  employed. 
The  stoppers  of  collodion  bottles  are  not  unfrequently  blown 
out,  and,  in  falling,  sometimes  break  bottles;  and  if  a flame 
enter  the  room  when  the  vapour  has  accumulated,  an  explo- 
sion is  inevitable.  Good  corks  are,  by  the  way,  better  than 
stoppers ; and  collodion  bottles  containing  stock  are  better 
kept  on  the  ground  or  near  it  than  on  high  shelves,  as  the 
heavy  vap-  ur  is  then  much  less  likely  to  occafion  risk. 

The  Societies  generally  are  in  active  operation,  with  good 
prospects — at  least,  the  majority  of  them.  The  North  London 
Society,  having,  it  was  thought  by  the  officers,  achieved  its 
work,  has  been  dissolved,  this  course  being  considered  better 
than  dying  a lingering  death.  Jlequiescat. 


ACCELERATION  OF  EXPOSURES. 

Second  Notice. 

BY  WM.  BLAIR. 

I now  propose  to  take  up  this  matter  where  I left  it  in  my 
last  article,  and  to  explain  how  it  is  possible,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  take  advantage  of  reflected,  as  contradistinguished 
from  diffused  light  within  the  dark  slide.  But  before  enter- 
ing upon  this,  I may  be  allowed  to  express  my  satisfaction 
that  the  views  and  suggestions  stated  in  my  former  paper 
appear  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  practical  observa- 
tions of  some  who  have  used  diffused  light  in  various  ways 
with  advantageous  results.  Such  testimony  goes  far  to  show 
that  the  theory  has  a foundation  of  truth  to  rest  on,  although 
I have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  attesting  it  very 
strongly  myself  by  camera  work.  Should  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  diffused  light  operates  on  a sensitive  plato 
be  more  fully  understood  by  this  discussion,  there  cannot  he 
a doubt  that  it  will  be  found  usefully  available  for  more 
purposes  than  can  well  be  anticipated  at  present.  Hero  is 
one  little  advantage  I have  experienced  to  begin  with  : I 
have  now  made  my  dark  room  more  comfortable  to  work  in 
than  hitherto,  by  the  admission  of  more  light ; and  I havo 
taken  all  the  dark  wrappings  from  my  glass  bath,  so  that 
I can  see  the  plate  in  the  act  of  being  sensitized.  The 
superstitious  horror  of  seeing  things  distinctly  within  the 
dark  sanctum  has  thus,  I hope,  given  place  to  a more  en- 
lightened belief  and  better  practice.  Ot  course,  when  I get 
chemicals  that  will  not  stand  the  faintest  trace  of  light  with- 
out befogging,  the  former  darkness  may  have  to  be  restored, 
or  the  chemicals  rejected  as  too  quick  for  ordinary  practice. 

I observe  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  line  the  inside  of 
the  camera  with  yellow  glass,  but  I doubt  the  propriety  of 
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having  anything  with  a glancing  surface  in  front  of  the 
plate  under  exposure.  I would  prefer  a dead  white  surface 
as  more  safe.  Nothing,  I think,  can  be  better  than  plain 
white  paper,  such  as  I understand  was  used  by  Mr.  Mast- 
ham,  of  Manchester,  and  which  is  the  material  that  I have 
myself  to  some  extent  tried. 

Now,  as  respects  the  dark  slide:  let  us  see  if  anything 
can  be  done  here  to  assist  the  general  illumination. 

My  impression  is,  that  what  are  called  rich  creamy  films 
are  considered,  as  a rule,  more  sensitive  than  lilms  of  a thin 
and  semi-transparent  character.  Tliero  may  he  exceptional 
cases — that  is,  some  collodions  which  yield  a film  of  a thin 
transparent  character  may  be  more  sensitive  than  others 
which  givo  a more  opaque  film — but  the  chemicals  being 
otherwise  equal,  or  similar,  in  their  nature,  I fancy  the 
general  testimony  is,  that  the  more  opaque  film  (within, 
perhaps,  certain  bounds)  will  be  found  the  more  sensitive. 
In  my  present  remarks,  I assume  this  to  bo  a fact  borne  out 
by  general  experience.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  this? 
One  rather  evident  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  opaque  film 
interrupts  and  absorbs  more  light  than  tho  transparent  one. 
What  penetrates  the  film  and  sinks  into  the  dark  ground 
behind  goes  all  to  waste.  It  is  only  the  light  that  is  caught 
and  stopped  by  the  chemicals  within  the  film  that  disturbs 
their  molecular  quiescence.  A perfectly  transparent  film 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  very  insensitive. 

These  ideas  are  further  borne  out  by  another  circumstance. 
Wet  sensitized  films  are  generally  found  more  sensitive  than 
dried  ones,  whatever  be  the  preservative  used ; and  this 
accords  with  the  fact  that  sensitive  films  become  more  trans- 
parent on  drying.  There  is  thus  a loss  in  the  power  of 
light  brought  to  bear  on  a dry  film  as  compared  with  a wet 
one.  Of  course  I am  aware  that  the  dry  state  of  the  film 
may  in  other  respects  be  hostilo  to  sensitiveness,  but  I am 
at  present  only  referrin  * to  that  pha;e  of  the  question  which 
involves  the  waste  orl  > of  light. 

In  the  dry  processes,  however,  and  sometimes  in  the  wet, 
we  have  often  to  work  with  very  transparent  films,  and  the 
question  is,  how  can  the  light  in  such  cases  bo  best 
economized  ? 

I have  now  been  a good  deal  accustomed,  chiefly  by 
means  of  one  or  other  of  the  dry  processes,  to  take  reversed 
negatives  in  the  camera,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  with 
certain  of  the  carbon  processes,  for  which  this  sort  of  nega- 
tive is  required.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  such 
negatives,  and  if  what  is  called  colourless  glass  ba  used 
there  is  scarcely  any  loss  of  light  by  transmission  through 
the  glass.  If  there  be  any  loss,  this,  I think,  must  be  more 
than  compensated  by  backing  the  plate  in  the  slide  with  a 
sheet  of  clean  white  paper.  It  should  be  padded  behind,  so 
as  to  be  kept  close  to  the  film ; indeed,  I see  nothing  to 
hinder  the  use  of  a mirror  or  polished  surface  instead  of 
white  paper  in  this  case,  only  the  common  glass  mirror  would 
not  answer  well,  as  the  reflecting  side  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  film,  and  if  it  were  not  quite  close,  it 
might  produce  optical  halation. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  how  the  white  paper  or  reflect- 
ing substance  at  the  back  of  the  film  operates.  Whatever 
light  penetrates  through  the  film  is  immediately  reflected, 
and  transmitted  a second  time  through  the  film,  or  absorbed 
within  it  from  behind.  The  sensitive  film  has  thus  nearly 
the  same  advantage  as  if  it  absorbed  all  the  light  on  its 
first  passage,  or,  at  least,  was  struck  by  it,  and  reflected 
what  it  did  not  absorb.  By  the  retransmission  of  the  light 
which  has  passed  through  to  the  back,  the  exposure  must, 
in  a considerable  degree,  be  accelerated. 

To  this  plan,  however,  I am  prepared  to  hear  an  objection 
started.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  the  more  powerful 
lights  that  will  penetrate  the  film  and  be  reflected,  and  that 
these  would  bo  better  shaded  or  otherwise  modified,  as 
witness  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  shut  out  light  in 
certain  cases  by  means  of  sky  and  cloud  stops,  &c.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  this,  and  the  arrangement  that  I have 
mentioned  may  not  answer  for  universal  adoption  ; I merely 


state  the  method  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  and  for  use  only 
where  it  may  be  thought  an  advantage.  But  I think  it 
will  be  found,  not  only  that  the  high  lights,  but  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  half-shades  will  be  promoted  by  the  above 
arrangement.  1 have  not  yet  tried  landscapes,  but  1 have 
tried  some  portraits  by  this  plan,  and  found  that  a peculiar 
softness  of  shade  was  produced,  considerably  different  in 
appearance  from  ordinary  photographs.  Besides,  in  regard 
to  landscapes,  it  has  generally  been  considered  desirable  to 
have  sunlight  when  taking  these.  In  dull  weather,  how- 
ever, tho  white  padding  may  be  found  an  advantage  in 
heightening  tho  contrasts.  This  arrangement,  in  connection 
with  the  white  lining  in  front,  may  perhaps  produce  as 
much  illumination  within  the  camera  as  will  be  found  de- 
sirable in  ordinary  circumstances. 

But  further,  the  white  backing  may  be  varied  to  suit  par- 
ticular cases,  and  to  produce  special  results.  For  example,  it 
has  often  been  made  matter  of  complaint  against  photographs 
that  there  is  usually  a want  of  illumination  in  the  fore- 
ground of  views.  Might  not  this  be  obviated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  a graduated  sheet  of  paper  behind,  dark  opposite 
the  sky,  and  graduating  into  white  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture?  Or,  suppose  that  a lens  has  a tendency  to 
give  too  much  illumination  in  the  centre  (some  would  say 
get  a better  lens),  the  back  paper  in  that  case  could  bo 
darkened  in  the  centre,  and  graduated  into  white  towards 
the  edges,  where  more  light  is  required. 

It  now  only  remains  to  bo  enquired  how  far  the  arrange- 
ment I have  been  attempting  to  explain  can  be  applied  to 
wet  or  dry  plates  exposed  with  the  film  in  front  of  the  glass, 
and  on  the  side  next  the  lens  in  the  usual  way. 

The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  this  is,  that 
the  film  would  require  to  be  spread  upon  a white  ground. 
Opal  glass  might  be  used — best,  of  course,  having  only  one 
side  opalescent — so  white  as  to  promote  rapidity  of  exposure, 
and  so  transparent  as  not  greatly  to  retard  printing.  For 
some  pictures,  rapidity  of  exposure  is  the  all-in-all.  A little 
delay  in  the  printing  is  a matter  of  very  subordinate  im- 
portance. Even  with  ordinary  glass  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  where  the  collodion  does  not  yield  dense  films,  but 
is  otherwise  good,  I see  nothing  to  prevent  that  side  of  the 
plate  which  is  to  support  the  film  receiving  a previous 
coating  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  or  suitable  varnish,  mixed 
with  somo  semi-transparent  neutral  or  neutralized  white  pig- 
ment, which,  while  it  would  bo  more  transparent  than  paper 
for  printing  through,  would  be  sufficiently  white  and  opales- 
cent to  compensate  for  any  over-transparency  in  the  collo- 
dion, and  give  the  negative,  during  exposure,  the  benefit  of 
reflected  light  in  the  camera.  In  this  case,  also,  there  could 
be  no  sensible  halation.  And,  by  the  way,  would  not  this 
bo  as  good  a plan  for  preventing  halation  as  the  method  so 
frequently  resorted  to  of  smearing  the  back  of  the  glass 
with  yellow  and  black  paint? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
reflected  light  may  be  available  in  the  case  of  semi-trans- 
parent films,  but  can  be  of  little  service  where  the  films  are 
sufficiently  dense  to  interrupt  the  whole  or  greater  part  of 
tho  light  thrown  upon  them.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  camera  be  lined  with  white, 
then  it  is  important,  in  order  to  generate  diffused  light 
within  the  camera,  that  tho  surface  under  exposure  to  the 
lens  should  possess  a rather  high  tone  of  whiteness,  in  what- 
ever way  produced  ; for  it  is  chiefly  by  the  light  reflected 
from  this  surface  that  the  front  part  of  the  camera  can  be 
filled  with  a subdued  radiance  to  react  upon  the  plate  ind 
this  might  be  further  assisted  by  tho  frame  which  holds  the 
plate  being  whitened. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  the  dark  slide  so  as 
to  throw  weak  or  reflected  light  on  the  back  of  the  plate 
during  exposure,  if  that  should  be  thought  of  any  benefit. 
In  this  case  the  back  door  of  the  slide  could  be  made  of 
yellow  glass,  which  might  be  uncovered  in  whole  or  in  part 
during  exposure,  or  a white  surface  could  be  given  to  the 
back  lid  inside,  to  reflect  such  light  as  might  pass  through 
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the  plate.  In  this  case  the  back  lid  would  require  to  be  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  plate — perhaps  a couple  of 
inches  or  so— to  allow  the  reflected  light  to  spread  well. 
But  while  I make  these  suggestions,  I believe  it  will  be  found 
most  effective  that  the  diffused  or  reflected  light,  in  what- 
ever way  produced  or  admitted  into  the  camera,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  face,  and  not  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  so  that  the  faintest  impressions  from  the  lens  may 
have  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

But  I need  not  weary  with  suggestions  of  a purely  mecha- 
nical description.  If  we  are  now  to  hold  it  as  a well-estab- 
lished fact  that  either  diffused  or  reflected  light  is  an  accele- 
rator of  impressions  in  the  camera  upon  sensitive  plates, 
then  we  may  be  sure  that  practical  men  will  soon  find  out 
the  best  way  of  using  it.  I shall  merely  say  here  that  I 
suppose  it  will  be  judicious,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
always  to  subordinate  it  to  the  principal  exposure ; but  this 
may  vary,  and  be  regulated  somewhat  by  the  nature  of  the 
developer  intended  to  be  used.  The  exposure  to  diffused 
light  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  slightly  to  veil  the 
negative  without  material  harm ; indeed,  it  may  often  be 
necessary  to  go  this  length  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  got  the  full  benefit  of  it  for  bringing  up  the  fainter 
details.  These  details,  from  their  additional  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  the  light,  should,  in  developing,  keep  in  ad- 
vance of  those  parts  which  have  only  received  the  diffused 
light,  and  nothing  more,  and  so  soon  as  the  details  are  fairly 
up,  the  development  can  be  stopped.  Further  development 
could  do  no  good,  but  harm.  Fixing,  and  further  intensifi- 
cation, however,  would  still  be  available. 

Bridgend , Perth , November,  1869. 

* 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

(From  the  Illustrated  News.) 

The  collection  of  photographs  which,  last  week,  was  brought 
together  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  was  widely,  but  far  from  com- 
pletely, representative  of  the  present  state  of  the  art.  Wo 
cannot  help  thinking  that  an  exhibition  organized  by  the 
Photographic  Society  for  photographers  chiefly,  and  held  for 
only  a few  days,  should  have  partaken  less  of  a shoppy  charac- 
ter. Information  respecting  the  chemical  and  mochanical  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  and  calculated  to  further  its  advancement, 
should  bo  the  one  great  object  of  the  Society  in  its  annual  dis- 
plays. This  object  is  not  aided,  however,  by  the  exhibition  of 
many  scores  of  portraits  and  views,  of  no  unusual  merit  what- 
ever, and  exemplifying  no  novelty  of  process  ; still  less  by  the 
largo  proportion  of  those  nondescript  tricky  productions  which 
sacrifice  more  or  less  of  that  which  is  really  valuable  in  photo- 
graphy, by  concealing  it  under  that  which  is  of  very  littlo  or 
no  worth  as  art.  At  all  events,  an  attempt  should  be  made  by 
the  Society  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  examples  of  the 
newest  principles  and  of  the  most  recent  methods,  and  to 
render  those  examples  more  complete  than  on  this  occasion. 
We  missed,  for  instance,  any  samples  of  the  permanent  photo- 
graphy in  oil  colours  and  other  media,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pouncy,  of  Dorchester.  Mr.  Pouncy  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  permanent  photography  ; indeed,  we  firmly  believe 
him  to  have  been  the  first  to  rondor  possible  permanent  photo- 
graphic printing  in  carbon,  ink,  oil  colours,  and  by  other  pro- 
cesses for  which  patents  have  been  obtained,  though,  like  many 
other  inventors,  he  has  not  received  fair  recognition  or  reaped 
the  roward  due  to  his  labours.  Even  the  permanent  process  of 
tho  “ Autotype  Company  ” was  but  imperfectly  represented  in 
Conduit  Street,  for  there  were  no  illustrations  of  tho  scope  it 
affords  for  employing  coloured  chalks,  sepia,  Indian  ink,  and 
other  materials  which  render  it  exactly  adapted  for  the  repro- 
duction of  drawings  by  the  old  masters.  We  could  have  wished 
to  see,  also,  some  specimens  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  unique  skill  in 
obtaining  on  a largo  scale  artistic  effects  of  breadth  and  soft- 
ness, by  working  with  a moderate-sized  lens,  and  placing  her 
subjects  more  or  less  “ out  of  focus.”  This  lady  certainly  dis- 
cards some  of  the  defiuito  scientific  accuracy  procurable  by 
photography;  but  hor  principle  is  founded  on  certain  groat 
artistic  truths  distinguishing  tho  impression  the  mind  derives 
through  our  binocular  vision  from  tho  imago  received  in  tho 
mindloss,  so  to  speak,  one-eyed  camera. 

'1  he  collection  reminded  us  of  no  absolutely  now  or  important 


discovery  as  having  been  made  during  tho  year  ; and  tho  various 
details  of  the  more  recent  processes  aro  of  little  interest  except 
to  actual  manipulators.  The  union  of  delicacy  with  perma- 
nency should  now  be  the  primary  aim  of  all  photographers. 
The  application  of  Swan’s  carbon  process  by  the  Autotype 
Compauy  (golatiuo  being  the  medium  for  the  carbon  and  other 
pigments  used)  was  shown  by  somo  carbon  reproductions  of  old 
engravings,  &c.  Thero  wore  also  specimens  of  permanent  pho- 
tographs in  carbon  and  colours,  by  the  Marion,  Albert,  and 
other  processes.  Tho  contributions  of  tho  Autotype  Company 
wore  far  superior  to  somo  of  its  very  indifferent  early  produc- 
tions ; but  they  were  surpassed  by  those  of  certain  ot  tho  Com- 
pany’s licencees.  We  may  say,  in  short,  that  permanent  pho- 
tography has  roached  a stage  when  tho  continued  uso  of  tho 
fugitive  salts  of  silver  for  the  final  “ print,”  as  in  so  many  works 
in  this  exhibition,  is  almost  inexcusable. 

In  attempting  any  estimate  of  tho  relative  merits  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  a collection  as  that  under  review,  groat  care  should 
bo  taken  to  adopt  true  principles  of  judgment,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  sources  of  attriction, 
otherwise  the  more  honest  tho  photographer  tho  greater  may 
bo  tho  disadvantage  at  which  ho  is  placod.  The  conscientious 
photographer,  whatever  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  taste, 
who  puts  forth  tho  unsophisticated  product  of  tho  sun  and  the 
camera,  will  not  be  able  to  compete,  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
unthinking,  with  any  unscrupulous  bungler  who  calls  in  the  aid 
of  elaborate  stippling  and  tho  allurements  of  colour.  The  cau- 
tion is  the  more  necessary  in  reference  to  photographic  por- 
traiture, for  in  this — to  satisfy  the  demands  of  vanity — artifices 
falsificatory  of  nature  are  especially  rife.  Many  of  tho  heads 
in  this  collection  were  intentionally  photographed  with  ex- 
treme vagueness,  in  order  to  admit  of  after-treatment  witli  tho 
pencil.  Yet  those  flimsy  productions  wore  probably  more  ad- 
mired by  tho  superficial  than  the  most  exquisite  marvels  of 
pure  photography.  To  more  competent  observers,  however — 
thoso  capable  of  reading  tho  language  of  photography — they 
lose  in  beauty  as  well  as  truth,  because  they  necessarily  omit 
or  obliterate  thoso  delicate  half-tints  which  record  tho  more 
subtle  traits  of  character  and  expression.  Art  and  photography 
aro  so  essentially  distinct  that  the  product  of  the  one  can 
receive  no  addition  from  the  other  without  mutual  detriment. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  some  solar  camera  enlargements  by 
Mayall,  the  photograph  is  ovorlaid  with  opaque  oil  paint  (espe- 
cially by  the  class  of  colourist  who  alone  can  he  tompted  to  such 
employment)  the  result  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a coarse  carica- 
ture. So  far  from  tho  basis  of  photography  ensuring  fidelity 
of  resemblance,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  very  outlines  aro 
liable  to  bo  lost;  and  thus  even  tho  general  proportions  aro 
often  loss  accurately  retained  than  they  would  be  rendered  by 
ordinary  draughtsmanship.  When  water  colours,  and  thoso 
chiefly  transparent,  at  least  for  the  flesh,  aro  alor.e  admitted, 
and  tho  best  skill  procurable  is  pressed  into  service,  as  in  the 
miniatures  and  carbon  photographs  by  Lock  and  Whitfield,  tho 
result  is  rather  less  objectionable,  and  certainly  far  moro 
pleasing.  Perhaps,  however,  the  practico  of  extensively  “ re- 
touching,” with  tho  same  hue  as  tho  photograph,  not  merely 
to  conceal  accidental  blemishes,  but  to  heighten  and  altor 
effects,  which  wo  detected  to  ho  more  prevalent  than  ever 
in  this  year’s  gathering,  is  oven  less  excusable,  because  in- 
tended to  decoivo — to  say  nothing  of  its  often  producing  in  tho 
flosh  tints  a hard  monotonous  smoothness,  quito  destructive  of 
that  very  texturo  which  an  artist  strives  to  obtain.  Tho 
moment,  indeed,  a photograph  is  wrought  upon  by  tho  pencil, 
its  scale  of  effect  is  destroyed,  it  loses  the  scientific  exactitudo 
which  is  its  true  value;  and  by  no  possibility,  while  it  retains 
any  of  the  nature  of  a photograph,  can  it  acquiro  tho  best  cha- 
racteristics of  a genuino  work  of  art. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  intend  to  imply 
that  artistic  feeling  and  taste  count  for  nothing  in  photography. 
On  the  contrary,  a wide  field  is  afforded  tor  thoir  operation  in 
choosing  tho  point  of  viow,  in  regulating  tho  light  and  shade, 
in  the  posing  of  figures,  and  arranging  tho  accessories.  But 
wo  submit  that  a negativo  oneb  taken  should  not  bo  tampered 
with,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  allow  attempts  at  pictorial  com- 
position by  combining  two  or  more  negatives  to  be  legitimate 
applications  of  photography.  Tho  different  cloments  of  tho 
combination  aro  rarely  lighted  harmoniously;  indeed,  tho 
lighting  can  never  bo  in  porfect  relation,  and  cast  shadows 
from  figures  aro  often  ignored  altogether.  For  examplo,  tho 
incidenco  of  tho  light  on  tho  children  in  “ Over  tho  Sea,”  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  is  vory  different  from  that  on 
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the  sen,  na  wo  remarked  in  reviewing  this  “combination  ” somo 
time  back.  At  the  samo  time  much  credit  is  due  to  theso  and 
othor  contributors,  particularly  to  Messrs.  Rejlander,  Slingsby, 
and  Hubbard,  for  the  artistic  knowledge  and  great  ingenuity 
evinced  in  their  several  combinations.  One  of  the  least  preju- 
dicial violations  of  the  conditions  of  direct  photographic  repre- 
sentation is  the  now  common  addition  of  clouds  to  landscape 
views.  This  combination  was  offectod  with  much  judgment  in 
several  instances  by  Messrs.  Itobinson  and  Cherrill,  somo  of 
whose  “ skies  ” wero  among  the  softest  and  best  chosen  with 
rospect  to  composition  ; others,  being  rather  too  dark  for  the 
effect  of  tho  view,  wero  overpowering.  Those  photographors 
also  sent  a frame  of  cabinet  portraits  distinguished  by  oeauti- 
fully  tender  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  and  somo  ambitious 
costumed  heads.  Mr.  Rejlander  ro-oxliibited  his  complex  but 
forced  and  theatrical  figure-composition,  entitled  “ Two  Ways 
of  Life  and  in  other  subjects  the  desire  to  overstep  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  photography  were  manifest,  as  in  a 
largo  half-length,  elaborated  by  hand  in  sepia,  of  a school  girl, 
called  “Kept  In."  Throughout  the  numerous  contributions  of 
this  photographer  thero  was,  howover,  a ready  inventiveness  of 
artistic  “ motive,”  and  constantly  rocurring  evidence  of  regula- 
tive tasto,  that  was  unrivalled.  Many  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  studies 
and  portraits  contain  suggestions  which  a painter  could  turn  to 
excellent  account.  The  difficulties  of  combinution  were  over- 
come with  romarkablo  success  in  “ The  Milkmaid  ” and  “ Early 
Summer,’’  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln.  Tho  latter,  in  parti- 
cular, is  so  considerable  a triumph  that  we  havo  selected  it  a^ 
tho  subject  of  an  engraving  for  next  week.  The  same  photo- 
grapher also  exhibited  some  meritorious  portraits.  Another 
still  moro  difficult  tour  de  force  was  accomplished  with  fair 
success  in  Mr.  Hubbard’s  “Stolen  Moments a cottage  inte- 
rior, wherein  a girl  was  seen  reading  a letter  in  tho  light  from 
a lateral  window,  a further  room  being  seen  through  an  open 
doorway.  The  chiaroscuro  here  reminded  one  of  an  interior  by 
Ostade,  but  the  cast  shadow  projected  from  the  girl’s  figure  on 
tho  wall  was  obviously  “ touched.”  An  exquisitely  picturesque 
little  photograph  ot  a Highland  lassie  crossing  a brook  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Gordon. 

It  was  evident,  from  tho  most  cursory  inspection  of  tho  por- 
traits, that  many  English  photographers  havo  been  emulating 
the  br  Iliancy  in  the  flesh,  and  the  deep  rich  tone  of  the  acces- 
sories in  the  portraits  of  M.  Adam-Salomon.  When  portraits 
by  this  eminent  Parisian  photographer  were  first  exhibited  in 
Conduit  Street,  we  hazarded  the  assertion  that  they  owed  much 
of  their  effect  to  working  with  a more  confined  aperture  for 
light,  and  to  oxtensivo  retouching.  At  tho  time  our  assertions 
wore  denied  by  somo  of  the  highest  photograph’c  authorities  in 
the  country ; their  truth  has,  however,  subsequently  been 
universally  admitted  and  acted  upon.  English  photographers 
have  now  no  secrets  to  discover  from  Mr.  Salomon’s  practice 
beyond  that  of  artistic  taste  and  propriety,  in  which  he  still 
excels.  Several  of  our  photographers  working  in  his  style 
commit  faults  ot  excess  and  affectation  by  striving  for  startling 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  novelty  of  attitude  and  costume, 
assumption  of  expression  and  character.  The  remark  applies 
to  large  portraits  by  Blanchard,  and  the  three  heads  by 
Robinson  and  Cherrill  already  mentioned.  Several  of  those  by 
La  Fosse,  Ashdown,  Tradelle  and  Leach,  and  Briggs  were, 
however,  excellent.  But  the  greatest  success  in  portraiture 
was  attained  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortly,  in  three  heads — one 
costumed  and  treated  to  resemble  Holbein’s  portrait  of  Lord 
Vaux  ; another  in  a hood  and  ruff,  also  recalling  Holbein  ; and 
a third  of  a lady,  snooded  with  a lace  mantilla.  The  second 
was  most  f iscinating  for  its  gentle  and  lovely  expression  and 
delicate  breadth  of  mellow  half  tint. 

In  another  branch  of  photographic  art  the  last  named  con- 
tributor made  a decided  mistake  in  exhibiting  a series  of 
instantaneous  photographs  of  sunlight  veiled  by  clouds  a3 
representations  of  moonlight.  Tho  sudden  brilliancy  of  tho 
auulight,  being  contrasted  with  black  printing  of  tho  clouds 
and  views,  necessarily  differed  widely  from  tho  subdued  scale 
and  pervading  softness  of  moonlight.  Vernon  Heath,  one  of 
the  earliest  introducers  of  skies  in  landscape,  sent  some  instan- 
taneous “ studies  ” of  clouds,  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the 
landscape-painter.  By  the  same,  also,  thero  wore  sevoral  small 
subjects  on  the  screens,  and  views  in  the  Trossachs,  which,  by 
judicious  choice  of  subject  and  point  of  view,  and  beauty  of 
half-tint,  more  than  compensated  for  occasional  imperfection  of 
manipulation.  For  technical  merit  fow  landscapes  equalled  a 
series  of  largo  views  in  tho  Valo  of  Neath  by  Mr.  Earl.  Other 


good  landscapo  work  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sanderson. 
England  (Swiss  views),  Wardloy,  Brooks,  Rouch,  Buxton,  and 
Whiting.  The  most  important  function  of  photography — that 
of  supplying,  so  to  speak,  documentary  evidence  as  to  facts  ; 
j that  of  recording  infinite  detail  with  a clearness  and  accuracy 
which  it  would  bo  hopeless  for  the  painter  to  attempt  — was, 
however,  nowhero  illustrated  so  forcibly  as  in  a series  of  views, 
by  Captain  Lyon,  of  tho  Hindoo  temples  and  pagodas  of 
! Southorn  India.  As  photographs  none  taken  under  the  sun  of 
India  that  wo  havo  seen  approach  these  in  excellence.  They 
' form  a noble  supplement  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ferguson. 
They  bring  home  to  us,  with  a vividness  to  which  no  other 
moans  could  pretend,  a now  world  of  architectural  forms  and 
| sculptural  details  of  iiguros  and  ornament.  Both  tho  structural 
forms  and  ornament  aro  exhaustless  in  thoir  variety,  and  gene- 
rally marvellously  strange  and  fantastic,  though  always  singu- 
larly bold  and  admirably  ornate  in  effect ; but  some  details 
appear  to  be  curiously  familiar,  as  an  often-recurring  ornament 
resembling  tho  Roman  floriated  scroll.  Three  albums  of  photo- 
graphs, by  Sir  Henry  James,  illustrating  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Sinai,  likewise  exemplify  the  great  value  of  photography  in 
the  way  of  record. 

(From  the  Gentlemans  Magazine.') 

Again  have  the  photographers  invited  the  public  freely  to 
an  exhibition  of  their  latest  productions.  Some  four  hundred 
specimens  decorated  for  one  week  of  tho  past  month  the  walls 
of  tho  Architectural  Society's  Museum  in  London.  Thero 
were  plenty  of  things  to  admire,  but  nothing  to  forcibly  slriko 
a visitor.  The  light  painters,  reporting  progress,  may  say, 
“ As  wo  wero.”  One  might  have  expected  an  extensive  display 
of  picturos  by  tho  carbon  and  other  modern  pigment  processes  ; 
but  tho  majority  of  the  subjects  were  upon  tho  old  albuminized 
paper,  with  hero  and  there  a sample  of  dead,  or  mat,  surface 
printing.  No  doubt,  howevor,  these  pigment  processes  are  at 
present  too  complicated  for  small  producers.  The  Autotypo 
Company — an  association  for  working  Swan’s  method  of  carbon 
printing — covered  a large  space  of  wall  with  specimens.  An 
uninitiated  visitor,  howover,  would  not  have  distinguished 
these  works  from  others,  for,  strangely  to  my  view,  tho  artists 
persist  in  imitating  the  sepia  tints  of  ordinary  photographs. 
Now  that  they  can  produco  any  colour,  they  might  adopt  tho 
moro  artistic  tones  of  rich  engravings.  Curiously,  when  blacks 
were  producible  with  great  difficulty  and  risk  of  permanence, 
everybody  wanted  them  ; now  tbey  are  easily  secured,  and  yet 
the  old  browns  are  retained.  The  Woodbury  process,  which 
prints  in  gelatinous  ink  from  intaglio  photo-types,  was  unre- 
presented. Portraiture  is  still  under  the  influence  of  M. 
Salomon’s  example.  Landscape  operators  have  taken  to  old 
tricks,  such  as  painting-in  skies  ami  printing-in  figures  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  view,  and  betray  their  individuality  by 
lights  and  shadows  that  aro  not  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  Some  twelve  years  ago  the  public  were  astounded  by 
several  large  sea  and  cloud  pieces  by  Gustave  Le  Gray,  which, 
from  their  dark  moon-light  effects,  wero  thought  to  havo  been 
really  takon  by  moon’s  light ; but  they  were  day-pictures,  and 
the  sun  caused  the  grand  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  sea  and 
in  sky  that  was  attributed  to  the  moon.  A series  of  revivals  of 
this  old  ruse  was  exhibited  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley — grand 
pictures  ot  cloud  and  water,  proving  the  high  skill  of  their 
producer,  but,  being  ticketed  with  lunar  titles,  very  deceitful 
to  the  popular  eye.  Old  things  seem  to  have  been  exhibited 
for  want  of  new.  Mr.  Rejlander  sent  his  great  “ composition 
print,”  entitled  “ Two  Ways  of  Life,”  formed  by  the  combination 
of  thirty  negatives,  and  first  exhibited  twelve  years  ago ; and 
Mr.  Mayall  contributed  Daguerreotype  views  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1861.  Theso  had  interest,  as  showing  the 
permanence  of  .what  were  once  thought  would  prove  the  least 
durable  of  light  pictures.  Few  paper  photographs  of  that  date 
could  now  bo  shown  in  such  integrity  as  these  mercurialized 
plates  of  silver. 


&0msp0u&£iut. 

WHO  WAS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  COLLODION 
PROCESS? 

Sir, — I can  hardly  beliovo  that  anything  that  can  now  bo 
said  can  affect,  ono  way  or  another,  tho  well  established  title  of 
Frederick  Scott  Archer  to  bo  considered  tho  author  of  tho  col- 
lodion process  ; and,  for  myself,  am  abundantly  satisfied  to  leave 
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tho  matter  whero  lie  put  it,  giving,  as  lie  lias  done,  full  credit 
to  Gustave  Lo  Gray  for  nil  Hint  lie  lias  claimed. 

But  how  comes  it  that  Mr.  James  Goo  l Tunny,  that  dreadful 
Iconoclast,  cannot  pass  the  doot  of  the  temple  of  fame  where 
the  effigy  of  Mr.  Archer  lies  enshrined,  but  he  must  enter  with 
sacrilegeous  feet,  and  begin  to  belabour  it  with  a bag  of  wind, 
which  he  tells  us  he  has  done  a thousand  times  ? 

I am  much  afraid  that  the  motive  is  not  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  noble  candour,  of  which  the  grave  Editor  of  this  Journal 
has  just  discovered  that  he  has  had  a burst.  For  what  does  ho 
do?  IIo  takes  his  countryman,  whom  he  says  he  loved,  by  the 
scruft  of  the  nock,  and  patriotically  shoves  him  down  the  back 
stairs  ; and  takes  the  modest  foreigner,  and  puts  him  on  the 
roost,  and  holds  him  there  with  his  protecting  wing  until  the 
time  arrives  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  groat  protector 
requires  to  flap  his  wings  ; and  the  pusilanimous  Frenchman 
drops  off  then.  Cock-a-doodlo-do ! 

I’m  monarch  of  all  I survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  who  disputes  1 

Mr.  Tunny  has  boldly  entered  the  lists  for  the  second  time, 
and  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  honour  of  himself  and 
Gastavo  Le  Gray,  and  in  defiance  of.  as  I think,  the  righteous 
claim  of  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  and  he  must  not  complain  if  I 
or  any  one  else  take  it  up  as  defiantly  as  wo  can,  with  the 
hope  that  the  lists  will  not  be  closed  until  this  important 
matter  has  been  for  ever  set  at  rest ; for  on  a former  occasion, 
now  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  I broke  a lance  with  this 
doughty  champion  in  the  same  cause  of  quarrel,  tlio  editorial 
staff  was  thrown  down,  and  the  grand  tournament  closed  after 
the  first  round. 

Upon  returning  to  the  charge,  I looked  first  at  the  royal  pro- 
clamation that  the  contest  was  prorogued,  and  I read  no  more, 
believing  that  nothing  that  was  now  and  also  true  could  be 
said  to  affect  my  position;  and  until  this  day  I have  no  idea 
what  Mr.  Tunny  said  then  in  his  defence,  to  my  contention 
that  ho  had  no  earthly  claim  to  be  considered  either  an  inven- 
tor or  discoverer,  he,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  being  disqualified 
for  the  part,  that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
collodion  until  I faught  him  Mr.  Archer’s  process  with  Mr. 
Archer’s  chemicals. 

But  as  the  story  of  tho  introduction  of  Archer’s  collodion 
process  into  Scotland  may  interest  some  readers,  I propose  to 
givo  it  circumstantially,  as  I believe  tho  sequel  will  show  that 
I have  the  best  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  tho  subject ; 
and  with  this  view  will  take  a glance  at  the  state  of  photo- 
graphy, both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  before  the  advent 
of  the  collodion  process. 

I was  first  led  to  take  ah  activo  intorest  in  photography, 
now  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago— that  is,  in  September  of 
1849— by  becoming  the  possessor  of  a set  of  apparatus  for  and 
taking  lessons  in  tho  Daguerreotype.  That  led  to  an  introduction 
to  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  from  whom  l re- 
ceived some  additional  lessons,  and  .where  I found  that  both 
the  Daguerreotype  and  tho  Talbotype  processes  had  for  long 
years  been  successfully  carried  on.  Very  shortly  after  this  tho 
albumen  process  came  out,  and  was  so  successfully  practised  by 
that  eminent  firm  that  their  fame  was  extended  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I got  also  sorao  lessons  in  this  new  process,  which,  in  brief, 
was  to  cover  a glass  plate  with  iodized  albumen,  and  holding  it 
at  tho  fire  with  tho  fingers  until  it  was  dry.  I suggested  some 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  drying  the  plates,  which  was  at 
once  put  in  practice,  by  taking  a piece  of  wire  and  making  a 
loop  at  either  end,  and  doubling  and  twisting  this  wire  into  a 
sort  of  spring  tongs  ; a piece  of  string  completed  tho  arrange- 
ment, which  was  used.  Tho  coated  plate  was  caught  by  tho 
two  opposite  corners  in  the  loops  of  tho  spring  tongs,  and  sus- 
pended horizontally  before  tho  fire,  coated  side  down,  with  a 
gentle  twirling  motion  ; this  gave  a more  equal  coating,  and 
tho  hint  was  considered  important,  as  affording  tho  power  of 
preparing  plates  of  any  size. 

About  this  time,  1850,  Mr.  Tunny  and  I,  having  met  boforo, 
were  ro-introduced  to  each  other  in  tho  now  capacity  of  ama- 
teur photographers,  and  often  met  at  Ross  and  Thomson’s, 
when  submitting  our  experiments. 

About  tho  beginning  of  1851  some  sensation  was  created  by 
a noticoofsomo  experiments  by  Fox  Talbot  of  an  instantaneous 
process  on  glnss,  and  of  which  tho  formula  was  published,  by 
which  tho  flight  of  a cannon  ball  could  bo  photographed  as  well 
as  a figuro  upon  a rapidly  revolving  whool,  illuminated  by  a 


flash  of  electricity.  Then  came  tho  publication  of  Archer’s 
collodion  process  ; and,  upon  enquiries  in  London  for  further 
information  as  to  Fox  Talbot's  instantaneous  process,  tho 
opinion  was  suggested  that  this  now  collodion  process  was  tho 
most  hopeful. 

1 made  a holiday  tr:p  about  tho  latter  part  of  June,  to  soo  tho 
great  exhibition,  and,  on  arriving  in  London  for  tho  second 
time,  I was  much  struck  with  tho  sizo  and  beauty  of  the 
Daguerreotypes  exhibited  in  many  places.  Indue  time  I made 
my  way  to  tho  establishment  of  Mossrs.  Honneraan  and  Malone, 
in  Regent  Street,  at  whoso  door  I saw  a groat  display  of  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Thomson’s  large  views  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  in 
every  way  I was  so  familiar.  Having  been  furnished  with  a letter 
of  introduction  to  them  from  Mr.  Ross,  I was  welcomed,  and,  at 
thoir  request,  was  proceeding  to  demonstrate  my  method  of  pre- 
paring albuminized  plates,  whon  a gentleman  ontered — I believe 
a countryman  of  my  own — who  voluntoored  to  show  tho  new 
collodion  process.  Another  visitor,  who  spoke  in  French,  and, 
if  I romember  rightly,  whoso  name  was  Martin,  was  invited 
with  mo  to  witness  tho  experiment.  For  this  purpose,  tho  party 
of  five  persons,  including  our  instructor,  proceeded  to  the  glass 
house  on  tho  roof,  whero  four  phials  wore  produced,  and  a plate 
coated,  oxcited,  and,  with  a sitting  of  five  seconds,  a nogativo 
produced  as  if  by  euchautment — 30  new,  so  beautiful,  and  rapid. 
Tho  lesson  was  given  in  the  most  methodical  style,  oven  to  tho 
removal  of  the  collodion  stopper,  and  where  to  hold  it  while 
coating  tho  plate,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  forget  to 
replace  it.  I made  a careful  note  of  tho  composition  of  tlio  new 
developer,  &c.,  and  was  courteously  informed  that  I could  get 
all  the  chemicals  from  Ilorno  and  Thornthwaito’s,  in  Newgato 
Street. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  to  show  the  froodom  and  liberality 
with  which  this  process  was  made  public,  that  on  making  ray 
purchase  of  collodion,  &c.,  at  Homo  and  Co.’s,  which  did  not 
exceed  in  value  12s.  or  14s.,  tho  shopman  remarked  that  if  I 
chose  to  wait  a moment,  Mr.  Wood  would  be  delightod  to  go 
over  tho  process  with  mo. 

I came  home  with  my  bottle,  labelled  “Archer’s  collodion,” 
with  its  accompaniments,  and  lost  no  time  in  repeating  tho 
experiment  in  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson’s  rooms.  I 
next  visited  Mr.  Tunny  at  his  modest  little  place,  ho  having 
now  resolved  to  try  his  luck  as  a professional,  aud  there  again 
went  ovor  the  process  with  him.  I raado  many  subsequent 
visits  to  Mr.  Tunny’s  studio,  as  he,  being  a beginner,  was  not 
so  overwhelmed  with  sitters  as  my  other  friends  ; and  upon  one 
of  theso  occasions,  when  a lady  had  somo  unsuccessful  sittings 
for  her  Daguerreotype,  I was  permitted  to  try  a collodion 
plato,  as  I knew  the  lady,  and  the  result  appeared  to  bo  quito 
satisfactory. 

At  this  comparatively  lato  date,  the  collodion  process  seomod 
still  to  romain  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  a fow  amateurs,  and 
I humbly  opine  that  Mr.  Tunny  is  wanting  in  generosity  in 
never  acknowledging  the  assistance  ho  received  from  a gentle- 
man whose  name  I may  not  mention  without  his  sanction. 
This  was  Dr.  T.,  a doctor  in  tho  navy,  who  was  then  enjoying 
his  leisure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Tunny’s  studio.  Theso 
gentlemen  experimented  for  days  and  weeks  together,  and 
many  a message  was  sent  for  tho  errant  doctor  to  come  to  his 
dinner.  The  results  of  their  labours  were  soon  apparent,  for  ono 
day  I was  invited  by  them  to  sit  for  a portrait,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  ray  negative  - tho  head  and  bust — on  a quarter  sizo 
plate. 

This  photograph  was  taken  with  collodion,  gun-cottton,  and 
all  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  developed  with  iron, 
and  was  equal  to  an  average  picturo  of  the  kind  now-a-days. 
This  was  in  tho  latter  end  of  1851,  and  at  least  three  months 
aftor  showing  him  tho  process.  W.  M'Ckaw. 


FIRES  IN  STUDIOS  AND  LABORATORIES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  tho 
unfortuaate  occurrence  at  Mr.  Blanchard’s  studio  to  givo  a word 
ot  caution  to  many  photographers  on  tho  mattor  of  fire? 

Long  impunity  from  dangor  makos  somo  altogether  ovorlook 
tho  vory  inflammablo  and  explosive  naturo  of  tho  fluids  in  daily 
uso.  An  open  fire  or  stovo  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  laboratory  is 
most  reprehensible.  Tho  ono  perfect  system  which  all  should, 
if  possible,  adopt  is,  heating  by  hot  water.  You  havo  then  no 
dust,  no  clearing  up,  nor  carrying  scuttles  of  coals  about,  and, 
greatest  boon  of  all,  no  risk  of  explosion  or  fire.  The  first  cost 
is  considerable,  but  by  no  means  ruinous. 
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In  my  own  placo  I have  sis  rooms  effectually  warmod  by  a 
boiler,  placed  behind  tho  kilchon  fire,  communicating  with  cir- 
culating pipo9  four  inches  diameter.  Three  stoves  and  one 
open  fire  were  previously  insufficient  to  keep  the  place  really 
comfortable. 

Tho  vapour  of  ether  in  collodion,  being  heavy,  will  roll  along 
a floor  or  downstairs  a vory  long  distance,  and  may  ignito  far 
away  from  tho  placo  whoro  it  is  poured.  Tho  consequoncos  aro 
always  disastrous,  water  being  almost  useless  to  extinguish  tho 
II  lines  then  produced. — I am,  doar  sir,  vory  truly  yours, 

Surbiton , December  1th,  1809.  Samuel  Fry. 

FRONT  LIGHT  STUDIO. 

Siu, — “ Ennol  ’’  is  an  eloquent,  but  not  on  that  account  a 
trustworthy,  writer ; in  fact,  some  of  his  argumonts,  although  well 
put,  aro  thoroughly  misleading,  and  I wish  to  enter  a most 
emphatic  protest  against  his  recommendation  of  a front  light 
studio. 

I have  worked  constantly  in  one  for  five  or  six  years,  and  at 
last,  tirod  out,  I have  just  pulled  it  down  and  built  it  up  with  a 
large  side-light,  the  principle  of  which  I have  learnod  through 
years  of  hard  toil  and  thought.  The  result  answers  every  ex- 
pectation, and  is  ns  far  boforo  tho  old  ono  as  light  from 
darkness.  I shall  soon  havo  more  to  say  about  it,  but  hasten  to 
lodge  this  hasty  protest. 

Specimens  of  the  average  of  work  from  both  rooms  shall  bo 
laid  before  our  Editor.  Let  photographers  beware  how  they 
again  put  faith  in  front  lights.  “ Ennol's  ” modifications  merely 
involve  details  ; there  is  nettling  now  in  principle  in  them. 

There  is  ono  of  tho  arguments  rather  amusing:  “We  take 
sitters  from  tho  front,  therefore  the  front  should  b ; the  predomi- 
nant light."  I should  put  it  thus:  therefore  wo  want  tho  pre- 
dominant light  from  tho  side.  Teoplo  do’  not  take  a landscape 
or  a building  with  tho  sun  plump  behind  their  camera. 

“ Ennol  ” should  try  his  front-lighted  studio  before  recom- 
mending it  in  such  high-flowr.  language  on  merely  theoretical 
grounds. 

Ono  foot  of  glass  in  front  will  spoil  and  deadon  the  effect  of 
a good  many  feet  of  glass  properly  placed.  Moderator. 


DrumMncjs  of  jsorifttes. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  and  IDs  Work  at  the  Pyramids. 

At  tho  second  meeting  for  tho  session  of  tho  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  hold  in  Craigio  Ilall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Shorift'  Hallard  in  tho  chair,  thero  was  a crowded  attend- 
ance, and  many  wore  uuable  to  obtain  admission— the  featuro 
of  attraction  being  an  address,  with  photographic  illustra- 
tions, by  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for 
Scotland. 

After  some  formal  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Professor  Smyth  proceeded  with  his  address,  tho  subject 
being — 

“A  POOR  MAN’S  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  GREAT 
PYRAMID, 

Compared  wrrn  that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Estab- 
lishment, UNDER  THE  ORDERS  OF  COLONEL  SlR  IlENRY 
James,  R.E.,  at  the  same  place  four  years  after- 
wards.” 

Ho  said  that  every  traveller  to  a strange  land  ought  to  photo- 
graph, and  the  vital  problem  was,  how  shall  ho,  if  a poor  man, 
accomplish  it  ? Do  not  fancy  becauso  a man  was  poor  there- 
fore his  work  must  be  necessarily  bad,  or  his  experiences 
uninteresting,  for  it  was  some  of  those  poor  men  who  were 
tho  most  ambitious  souls  after  excellence  in  a community. 
Urged  on  by  their  very  poverty,  they  often  struck  out 
usoful  inventions,  and  though,  if  their  instrumental  apparatus 
was  measured  with  a mero  material  foot-rule,  it  might 
often  appear  pitiably  small,  yet  by  so  much  had  it  a groater 
prospect  of  ontcring  into  and  passing  through  tho  eye 
of  tho  needle  of  naturo  than  tho  ponderous  coacho3  of 
tho  rich.  Many  poor  mon  before  him  had  already  described  to 
this  Society,  and  many  others,  ho  doubted  not,  would  still  de- 
scribe, how  thoy  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  ono  and 
another  difficulty  in  photography,  despite  slender  means  and 
forbidding  circumstancos.  Ho  theroforo  appeared  now  as 
merely  ono  of  a large  acknowledged  band  of  workers,  not  as  the 


first  nor  by  any  moans  most  worthy,  but  simply  as  ono  who  had 
undergone  peculiar  pressure — as  ono  compelled,  by  a sudden 
combination  of  rich,  powerful,  and  most  uncompromising  per- 
sons in  the  south,  either  on  the  instant  to  speak  out  to  the 
world,  or  to  allow  the  favourite  subject  of  his  researches  for 
many  years  to  disappear  from  henceforth  and  for  ever  beneath 
a heap  of  erroneous  assertion,  malevolent  abuse,  and  bad  photo- 
graphy, which  those  opponents  had  thrown  upon  it.  Under  theso 
circumstances  what  could  a poor  man,  and  one  who  believed  in 
his  subject,  do  but  stand  out  and  spoak  forth  ? When  ho  wont 
to  Egypt,  now  just  five  years  ago,  ho  went,  though  accompanied, 
encouraged,  and  assisted  by  his  constant  holporand  the  partner 
of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows, — yet  ho  wont  as  a private  individual 
and  a poor  man.  Ho  alone,  excepting  perhaps  one  individual 
in  this  country,  saw  tho  exceeding  importance  of  modorn 
scientific  examination  boiug  applied,  without  further  delay,  to 
that  most  ancient  architectural  monument  of  all  tho  earth, 
tho  Great  Pyramid.  Ho  alone  would  run  any  risks  with  regard 
to  it,  and  was  left,  by  both  Government  and  all  otlior  authori- 
ties, to  find  his  way  out  and  pay  all  expenses  at  the  Pyramid 
on  his  very  slender  salary,  not  calculated  to  bear  any  such 
burden.  The  strictest  economy,  therefore,  had  to  be  tho 
ordor  of  tho  day.  As  thero  were  several  other  subjects 
of  scientific  observation,  and  many  of  them  very  import- 
ant ones,  to  be  disposed  of  first,  there  was  sadly  little 
loft  for  photography.  But  this  photography  must  bo  taken, 
for  what  monumental  research  in  the  present  day  could 
bo  carried  on  without  its  marvellous  aid?  It  must  bo 
taken,  but  tho  apparatus  could  only  be  very  small.  He 
had  an  apparatus  capable  of  taking  pictures  so  large  as  three 
inches  square,  but  ho  was  subsequently  led  to  rogret  that  extrava- 
gance, as  ho  found  an  apparatus  with  glass  plates  capable  of 
takingpicturosoue inchsquaroquitosuflieient.  Afterstating that 
that  apparatus  for  taking  single  pictures  had  been  already  de- 
scribed to  tho  Society,  Professor  Smyth  went  on  to  explain  tho 
system  he  had  adopted  in  taking  double  or  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, and  remarked  that  the  rich  man  had  servants  to  bring 
home  his  large  negatives  in  ponderous  boxes,  and  thoy  pro- 
ceeded to  busy  themselves  according  to  his  instructions,  to  tako 
copies  from  them  in  tho  usual  methods,  tho  views  being 
mechanical  transcripts  of  the  negatives  bounded  by  tho  more 
material  sides  of  tho  cameia.  Not  so,  however,  acted  the  poor 
man,  with  his  little  box  of  very  little  negatives,  brought  homo 
modestly  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  With  this  box  of  littlo 
negatives  he  sot  himself  at  a table  with  an  achromatic  micro- 
scope— either  a single  or  double  one — which  had  been  prepared 
in  order  to  allow  two  pictures  to  be  seen  at  once,  and  to  bo 
seen  stereoscopically  if  required— an  instrument  which  they 
owod  to  tho  father  of  one  of  the  latest-appointed,  and  not  the 
least,  of  the  professors  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  Mr. 
Lister.  Altering  the  magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  at 
will,  the  poor  man  proceeded  to  examine  and  roam  over,  as  it 
were,  each  and  every  part  of  his  magnified  picture.  Ho 
roamed  over  it,  the  monarch  truly  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  dis- 
covered details  he  never  dreamt  of  before,  and  then  he  decided 
in  his  own  mind  how  a positive  copy  should  be  taken.  Ho 
might  also  put  the  question  to  himself,  “ Will  scientific  re- 
search bo  better  observed  by  taking  out  that  littlo  spot  from  tho 
rest,  and  magnifying  that  so  as  to  make  a whole  positivo 
picture  of  that  ono  item  alone?”  With  all  theso  notes  taken 
at  tho  microscope,  the  poor  man  proceeded  to  put  his  little 
negatives  into  tho  magnifying  camera,  and  thereby  produced 
all  those  pictures  which  had  been  chalked  out  in  idea.  Tho 
Professor  pointed  to  a number  of  pictures  which  were  exhi- 
bited in  transparencies  in  the  hall  taken  in  that  way,  and 
remarked  that  in  one  of  the  magnified  pictures,  from  a nega- 
tive of  about  an  inch  square,  they  would  be  able  to  detect  tho 
very  threads  in  the  dress  of  an  Arab,  who  occupied 
but  a small  portion  of  the  whole  surface.  That,  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  went  on  to  say,  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor  man  performed  the  photographic  part  of  his  Egyptian 
work — labour  of  love  it  was — in  tho  grandest  field,  and  in  the 
noblest  cause  connected  with  the  history  of  nations  and  the  origin 
of  civilization  that  time  had  yet  opened  up  before  tho  modern 
world.  That  work,  and  that  glorious  cause,  after  threo  more 
years  of  untiring  labour,  he  endeavoured  to  set  beforo  tho 
public  in  his  volumes,  “ Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,” 
and  “ The  Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man.”  And  now,  after 
une  more  year  had  passed,  and  beforo  he  had  rocoverod  his 
extra  expenditure,  what,  thought  thoy,  had  been  tho  poor  man's 
xceeding  bright  reward  ? It  had  been  this : a coalition  of  rich 
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find  powerful  individuals,  residing  in  and  about  London,  had 
suddenly  broken  into  bis  subject  with  the  most  ridiculously 
expressed  hostility  to  himself,  and  utter  determination  to  upset 
and  destroy  everything  he  had  done  with  regard  to  the  Pyramid. 
He  had  had  tho  honour  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  receivo 
from  them,  under  cover,  marked  “ On  Her  Majesty’s  Service,” 
and  described  also  as  one  of  tho  public  documents  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  tho  document  which  he  now 
held  in  his  hand.  That  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt,  by  Colonel  Sir  Ilenry  James.  Royal  Engi- 
neers, Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survoy,”  wherein  the 
writer,  although  be  gave  a catalogue  raisonnie  of  all  tho  observers 
and  measurers  of  note  who  had  been  at  the  Great  Pyramid 
from  tho  time  of  Professor  Greaves,  of  Oxford,  230  years  ago, 
down  to  his  own  officers  and  men  last  spring,  had  carefully  left 
out  all  notice  or  mention  of  the  poor  man,  his  works,  his 
measurements,  his  books,  and  photographs,  and  everything  he 
had  done  about  the  Pyramid — that  was  to  say,  all  direct  mention 
of  them,  for  by  indirect  insinuation,  or  anonymous  abuse,  he 
indulged  in  denouncing  them  as  vicious  absurdities,  extravagant 
nonsense,  and  folly  worse  than  anything  that  could  be  possibly 
paralleled  from  even  medisoval  ages  of  total  ignorance  in  science. 
That  was  surely  a very  agreeable  document  for  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  for  Scotland  to  receivo  under  cover  “On  Her  Majesty'sSer- 
vice.”  If  that  were  true,  and  to  be  told  also  that  a pamphb-t  con- 
tainingit  all  was  expected,  not  only  to  serve  for  the  information  of 
grown  persons,  but  be  used  far  and  wide  for  the  instruction  ot  the 
rising  generation,  as  it  said,  “in  our  national  and  other  schools,” 
andfinally  tohear  that  theexpenso  of  this  magnificent  onslaught 
upon  him  had  been  most  liberally  and  most  generously  paid 
by  that  so  wealthy  lady  in  London,  whom  ho  had  nevor  seen, 
Miss  Buidett  Coutts, — under  such  circumstances  should  he  be 
altogether  silent?  He  should  not  say  very  much  upon  tho 
subject  on  tho  present  occasion,  because  he  had  already 
demonstrated  sufficiently  elsewhere  tho  errors,  and  some- 
thing much  worse  than  errors,  of  the  literary  and  numerical 
portious  of  the  pamphlet.  It  only  remained  now  for  him 
to  consider  the  photography,  and,  before  so  experienced 
a meeting— a meeting  learned  in  photography — to  inquire 
what  there  was  in  tho  photegraphs  of  this  coalition  pam- 
phlet that  jastified  them  in  their  attempt  to  stamp  on  and 
expunge  ignominously  out  of  existence  the  poor  man’s 
previous  work  of  the  same  order,  in  the  self-same  field  ? 
Tho  photographs  or  photo-zincographs  in  the  pamphlet  were 
only  four  in  number.  The  first  of  them  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Pyramid  at  all,  but  was  part  of  a Mahomedau  build- 
ing at  Cairo,  and  was  besides,  as  the  Professor  explained, 
defective.  The  next  was  said,  in  the  introduction,  to  exhibit 
something  of  the  general  form  of  tho  Great  Pyramid  ; but  the 
chief  and  most  prominent  object  in  it  was  ma  le  to  be,  by  a 
mere  trick  of  the  military  photographer,  not  tli  i Gieat  Pyra- 
mid, but  that  atrocious  and  horrid  idol,  the  Grent  Sphiux.  So 
far  away  into  the  distance  had  the  Pyramid  b um  pushed  in 
order  to  let  the  Sphinx  shove  its  noseless  face  into  the  fore- 
ground, that  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  tho  successive  courses 
of  masonry  in  the  Pyramid.  Another  of  thoso  pictures  was 
given  as  representing  the  second  Pyramid,  on  which  the  casing- 
stones  on  the  top  still  remained  in  their  places.  There,  again, 
they  found  that  horrid  idol— that  idol  of  all  idols — tho  Great 
Sphiux,  stared  them  in  the  face.  Were  the  Royal  Engineers 
sent  out  to  Egypt  to  do  honour  to,  worship,  and  reverence  that 
iniquitous  relic  of  ancient  heathendom,  the  half-bestial  Sphinx, 
or  to  measure  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  illustrate  its  pure  and 
blameless  masonry  ? Let  their  works  speak  for  them  : and  for 
what  they  would  teach  the  poor  little  innocents,  as  they  said, 
“ in  our  national  and  other  schools.”  let  their  works  speak  for 
what  was  in  their  hearts,  especially  when  compared  with  one  of 
tho  poor  man's  photographs,  illustrating  exactly  those  identical 
casing-stones  which  they  ought  to  have  given  in  this  picture. 
The  last  of  the  four  petures  was  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
show  the  position  of  one  of  the  sockets,  but  there  wus  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  sort  identifiable  in  the  photograph;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a statement  to  the  effect  that  thoy  were  “only  covered  by 
a little  sand  easily  removable  by  the  hand,"  he  said  that  was 
such  a flat,  uncompromising,  and  merciless  contradiction  of 
what  ho  published  in  his  volumes,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  turn  to  his  faithful  photographs,  which  could  not  lie,  and 
which  showed  that  the  sockets  were  only  reached  after  cutting 
down  into  a semi-concreted  limestone  and  soil  of  rough  stones. 
What  possiblo  advantage  was  likely  to  accrue — ho  meant  for 
getting  more  exact  knowledge  of  tho  Groat  Pyramid — from  tho 


poor  man’s  work  being  covered  with  obloquy  and  consigned  to 
oblivion  in  order  that  its  place  might  be  taken  by  this  curious 
pamphlet,  which  was  sent  about  the  country  under  covers  “ On 
her  Majesty’s  service  ?”  Who  *too,  were  the  members  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  that  were  implicated  in  the  transaction, 
and  what  it  implied?  These  were  questions  vastly  too  doep 
for  him,  and  therefore  he  must  leavo  thorn  in  the  hands  of  tho 
general  public  to  settle. 

Tho  Ghaikman  proposod  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Smyth  for  his  address.  Mr.  Smyth,  ho  said,  had,  inoro  than 
almost  any  man  with  whom  ho  was  acquainted,  tho  power  of 
imparting  a peculiar  charm  to  anything  ho  touched.  He  was 
not  there  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on  tho  theory  of  tho 
Pyramids  to  which  Professor  Smyth  was  so  much  attachod, 
but  what  they  had  beforo  thorn  that  evening  was,  a contrast 
between  two  photographic  results — tho  one  produced  by  an 
official  gentleman  wielding,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of  tho 
State,  backed  by  tho  wealth  of  a very  rich  lady  ; on  the  other 
hand,  thoy  had  photographic  results  produced  by  a gentleman 
working  without  these  funds,  but  working  with  scientific  talents 
almost  approaching  to  gouius,  and  with  tho  most  indomitablo 
perseverance  and  onorgy.  Thoy  would  soon  see,  by  judging  of 
tho  results  beforo  their  eyes,  which  of  theso  two  scries  of 
photographs  came  out  victorious  in  tho  contest. 

Tho  audienco  then,  ns  tiny  retired,  inspoctcd  with  much 
delight  a largo  collection  of  transparent  photographs  of  tho 
Pyramids. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  tho 
Common  Hall,  Ilackin’s-hoy,  on  Tuesday,  tho  23rd  ult.,  to  alter 
the  rules  of  tho  Association,  so  that  in  future  the  annual  moot- 
ing for  the  eloction  of  officers  should  bo  held  in  November  in- 
stead of  in  January,  tho  President,  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  pro- 
posing, and  Mr.  Bell  seconding,  tho  motion,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  tho  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street.  There  was  a largo  attendance. 

Tho  President,  Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  on  takiug  tho  chair,  first 
called  upon  tho  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting,  which  were  duly  confirmed.  He  then  gave  his  reasous 
for  summoning  tho  special  meeting,  the  minutes  of  which  woro 
also  read.' 

Judges  of  tho  prints  sent  in  for  tho  prize  competition  were  next 
appointed — Messrs.  Phipps  and  Atkins  ; the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner 
referee. 

A letter  was  read  from  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Oldham  Photo- 
graphic Society,  requesting  contributions  of  specimens  for 
their  soiree,  which  several  members  agreed  to  accede  to. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  some  prints  on  Oberuetter  paper, 
and  described  tho  modo  of  using  it. 

Mr.  Sleddon  showed  an  enlargement,  some  transparencies, 
and  specimens  in  which  quassia  had  been  used  as  a preservative. 

An  interesting  and  practical  paper  was  next  read  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Hughes,  on  “Photographic  Enlargements  of  Micro- 
scopic Objects,”  for  which  ho  received  a vote  of  thanks. 

The  judges  of  the  prints  having  given  their  decision,  thoy 
were  awarded  as  follows: — ■ 

No.  1.  For  the  best  year’s  work,  entirely  the  production  of 
the  competitor,  to  Mr.  John  Honderson. 

No.  2.  For  the  best  picturo  not  less  than  fifty  inches  aroa, 
entirely  tho  work  of  the  competitor,  to  Mr.  A.  Tyror. 

No.  3.  For  the  best  photograph  under  fifty  inches  area,  tho 
entire  work  of  the  competitor,  except  preparation  of  tho  plato, 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson. 

No.  4.  For  the  best  transparency,  tho  plato  to  be  prepared  by 
the  competitor,  to  Mr.  Sleddon. 

No.  5.  For  tho  most  artistic  photograph,  to  Mr.  John 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson,  referring  to  a recont  lottor  in  tho  British 
Journal,  by  Mr.  Dawson,  said  that  tho  method  there  named  of 
preserving  collodio-bromide  of  silver  had  been  practised  for 
years  by  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  which  was  considered 
very  satisfactory. 

Tho  Secretary  next  read  a report  containing  a summary  of 
what  tho  Association  had  accoroplLhed  during  tho  past  year. 
It  may  bo  briefly  condensed  here.  Monthly  meetings  had  boon 
kept  up  throughout  tho  year,  which  is  not  usual  in  kindro  A 
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societies.  These  had  fully  maintained  thoir  interest.  There 
had  been  a net  increaso  of  six  members.  There  had  been  six 
papers  read  on  separate  occasions.  One  meeting  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  and  another  to  a beauti- 
ful display  of  lantern  slides  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  There 
had  been  six  excursions  during  the  year,  two  of  which  were  of 
a most  onjoyable  character — that  to  the  Valley  of  the  Weaver, 
when  a steamer  was  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  the  members  by 
tho  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Higgin,  and  that  to  Chirk,  when 
a large  party  of  members  and  friends  partook  of  the  President’s 
hospitality. 

The  Secketary  was  next  called  upon  to  read  tho  minutes  of 
the  Council  meeting,  at  which  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  to  bo  recommended  forelection  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  had  been  agreed  upon.  As  a resolution  for  tho  ro-election 
of  Mr.  0.  R.  Green  to  tho  office  of  President  had  been  carried, 
he  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

I now  ask  you  to  give  your  attention  to  the  election  of  a pre- 
sident for  1870,  and  in  doing  so  I feel  considerably  embarrassed. 
I should  be  very  sorry  if,  from  anything  which  I should  say,  you 
should  form  tho  impression  thnt  I think  lightly  of  tho  honour 
you  conferred  upon  mo  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  which 
your  Council  has  recommended  you  to  renew.  I consider  it  a 
high  honour  to  have  been  elected  by  so  many  of  my  fellow 
amateurs  to  the  post  of  honour  in  our  Association.  1 only  re- 
gret that  I have  been  able  to  do  so  little  to  further  the  art 
during  the  past  season,  and  when  1 have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  energy,  ability,  and  perseverance  of  some  now 
nround  me,  1 have  felt  a wish  to  vacato  the  chair  in  their 
favour.  During  the  year  1870  tho  British  Association  for  tho 
Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  their  meeting  in  our  impor- 
tant town,  and  the  eyes  of  men  in  all  countries  who  search  into 
the  mysteries  and  laws  of  creation  will  be  fixed  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings. Our  Association,  amongst  other  local  societies,  will 
bo  called  upon  to  contribute  something  to  interest  the  eminent 
visitors  who  will  come  here  to  impart,  and,  I hope,  glean,  in- 
struction. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  you  should  elect  a 
gentleman  for  president  who  will  have  leisure  for  the  occasion. 
As  regards  myself,  although  the  spirit  is  willing,  I am  certnin  I 
shall  not  have  the  time  to  attend  to  it.  I therefore  hope  you 
will  not  bo  offended  by  my  now  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  de- 
cline the  honour  of  being  your  President  for  the  year  1870.  I 
nin  sure  there  aro  others  in  tho  Association  who  have  more 
time,  more  ability  and  conveniences,  nnd,  I may  add,  aro  moro 
deserving  of  the  honour  than  myself.  If  our  senior  Vice-Pre- 
sident has  tho  time,  ho  has  the  ability,  the  zeal,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Association  at  heart,  which  should  make  him  worthy 
of  the  honour.  I therefore  beg  to  propose  him  to  you  as  Presi- 
dent for  the  year  1870. 

The  undermentioned  officers  woro  elected  for  tho  year  1870 : 

President— Mr.  John  Henderson. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  E.  Phipps  and  Mr.  Thomas  Iliggin. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Lewis  Hughes. 

Auditors — Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  Joseph  Guyton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tyrer,  tho  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  and 
Mr.  O.  R.  Green  to  bo  members  of  tho  Council  instead  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  A.  Cooke,  Mr.  R.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  llubback,  who 
retire  ill  rotation. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  tho  President  and  others  were 
passed.  Tho  presentation  prints  wero  distributed  to  tho 
members  present,  “ Tho  Quarry  Road,”  by  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Chorrill,  and  tho  session  ot  1869  terminated. 


North  London  Photographic  Association. 

The  closing  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Myddelton 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  1st,  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  in  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  duty  of  members  would 
bo  to  pass  ono  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  submitted  for 
their  consideration.  It  appeared  to  have  been  already  decided 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  Association  had  been  formed  had 
been  carried  out,  and,  from  a variety  of  causes,  tho  interest  in 
meetings  had  flagged.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  sanction  of  the  members  generally,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  wind  up  at  once,  in- 
stead of  continuing  a feeble  and  unsatisfactory  existence.  Ho 
could  not  but  feel  .some  degree  of  regret  that  it  should  have 
been  necessary  to  come  to  such  a conclusion,  but  there  appeared 


to  be  no  alternative.  In  tho  report  of  the  Committee  submitted 
to  members  three  courses  wero  suggested.  Tho  first  was  — 
“That  tho  Association  be  continued  as  an  art-union  and 
club,  and  that  the  funds  in  hand  be  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose.” This,  it  had  been  already  determined,  ho  understood,  it 
was  really  not  in  their  power  to  do.  Tho  members  could  form 
such  a club,  of  course,  but  this  Association  could  not  devote  its 
funds  to  such  a purpose.  The  second  proposition  was — “That, 
in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  tho  Arsociatiou,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  funds  be  appropriated  to  tho  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy, by  handing  them  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  London 
in  lieu  of  entrance-fee  and  subscription  for  any  member  of  this 
Association  who  may  join  that  Society  during  the  present  year, 
such  members  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society 
to  the  end  of  its  current  year,  without  further  payment,  pro- 
vided the  said  Society  is  willing  to  accept  the  funds  on  such 
conditions.”  Tho  funds  in  hand  amounted,  he  understood,  to 
about  £20,  nnd  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Parent 
Society  would  accept  this  sum  as  the  consideration  money  for 
entrance  and  subscription  until  February,  for  as  many  of  the 
members  as  might  choose  to  join.  Tho  third  course  was — 
“Thnt  the  funds  of  tho  Association  bo  expended  in  tho 
purchase  of  a photograph  to  be  presented  to  all  members  who 
paid  the  subscription  for  the  year  1868-9,  and  tho  Association 
bo  dissolved.”  As  they  had  about  a hundred  members,  this 
would  give  about  four  shillings  per  head  for  a presentation 
print  to  each  member.  It  would  now  be  the  duty  of  members 
to  decide  which  of  the  courses  they  would  adopt,  and  which 
would  best  carry  out  the  general  wishes  of  tho  members.  The 
first  proposition  was  not  practically  before  them  ; but  he  would 
just  put  the  matter  as  a matter  of  form,  to  ascertain  if  any 
wish  existed  for  reconsidering  the  possible  right  of  tho  Associa- 
tion to  become  a club,  and  would  ask  those  present  who  agreed 
with  the  Committee  in  condemning  that  proposition  as  beyond 
their  province  to  signify  the  same  by  a show  of  hands. 

After  a general  show  of  hands  agreeing  with  the  Committee  in 
(he  condemnation  of  this  project,  a desultory  conversation  arose 
on  the  other  propositions,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Hart 
strongly  urged  his  conviction  that  the  original  purpose  of  pro- 
moting tho  art  of  photography  would  bo  best  fulfilled  by 
amalgamating  with  the  Parent  Society. 

On  putting  the  questions  to  the  vote,  the  last  was  carried  by 
a large  majority. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  the  Committee  would  act 
until  a presentation  print  had  been  procured  and  distributed 
amongst  the  members.  The  portfolio  and  box  of  prints  belong- 
ing to  the  Association,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Air.  Barnett, 
tho  Secretary,  he  would  move,  should  be  placed  at  that  gentle- 
man’s disposal. 

This  vote  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  somo  further  conversation  and  a vote  of  thanks,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  Society  dissolved,  and  hoped  to  meet 
many  ot  tho  members  at  the  meetings  of  tho  active  South 
London  Society  or  tho  flourishing  Parent  Society. 


Mk  in  tb*  Stnbia. 

Prints  and  their  Production.— On  Wednesday  evening 
Mr.  Davenport  read  a most  interesting  paper  at  tho  Society  of 
Arts,  on  tho  subject  of  prints  and  their  production  ; in  tlo 
course  of  which  he  gave  a brief  historical  sketch  and  description 
of  the  various  modes  of  producing  prints  of  all  kinds,  including 
tho  various  photographic  processes  Tho  lecture  was  illus- 
trated with  au  exceedingly  valuable  and  complete  collection  of 
examples  of  all  tho  graphic  arts,  nnd  included  specimens  of 
various  modes  of  engrnving  and  lithography,  of  various  kinds 
of  photography,  photo-lithography, and  photographic  engraving. 
This  very  complete  collection  of  examples  will  remain  open  to 
the  public  until  Saturday  afternoon,  or  possibly  longer  ; and 
during  some  portion  of  each  day  Air.  Davenport  will  kindly  bo 
in  attendance  to  give  information  in  relation  to  tho  processes 
and  examples.  We  strongly  urgo  those  who  can  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  valuable  specimens. 
The  pressure  on  our  pages  prevents  our  giving  any  portion  of 
Mr.  Davenport’s  paper  this  week,  but  we  shall  in  our  next. 

Photography  and  Etching. — We  have  recently  seen  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Hood’s  “ Aliss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Pre- 
cious Leg,”  just  issued  by  Moxon  and  Son.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  a series  of  most  admirable  etchings,  full  of  originality 
and  character,  drawn  by  an  amateur,  Mr.  Seccomb,  of  tho 
Royal  Artillery,  and  etched  by  Air.  Joubert.  Tho  especial 
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point  of  interest  to  our  readers  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
drawings  were  photographed  on  the  etching  ground.  As  the 
subjects  generally  are  very  elaborate,  many  of  them  having 
several  scores,  perhaps,  of  minute  figures,  the  drawing  on  the 
plate  would  have  been  a formidable  undertaking,  and,  in  this 
instance,  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  the  work 
dono  in  time  for  the  issue  of  the  work  this  season.  Producing 
tho  design  on  the  etching  ground  by  photography  not  only 
saves  much  time  and  labour,  but  gives  an  accuracy  not  other- 
wise attainable.  The  process  employed  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. The  problem  is  to  find  a process  which  shall  give  a 
sufficiently  definite  image  for  the  etcher  on  the  black  ground 
of  wax,  &c.,witli  which  the  plate  is  coated. 

Destroying  Photographic  Specimens. — We  learn  from 
the  Melbourne  papers  that  Mr.  Bandmann,  the  tragedian,  has 
been  fined  one  shilling  for  " wilfully  and  maliciously  ” destroy- 
ing a case  of  photographs  belonging  to  a photographer  named 
Norman.  The  smallness  of  the  fine  is  accounted  for  by  the 
provocation  under  which  the  tragedian  committed  the  act  re- 
ferred to.  It  scorns  that  tho  photographs  placed  Mr.  Bandmann 
in  a ridiculous  light,  inasmuch  as  they  represented  him  attired 
as  Narcisse  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  It  speaks  well  for  our 
artists  at  home  that,  although  nothing  can  excoed  the  ridiculous 
light  in  which  many  of  them,  especially  the  danseuscs,  are  daily 
exhibited  by  photographs  in  the  shop  windows,  they  never  at- 
tempt to  destroy  these  works  of  art.  The  provocation,  more- 
over, is  greater  than  that  which  roused  Mr.  Bandmann  to  fury, 
the  error  committed  in  his  caso  being  only  the  substitution  of 
one  set  of  garments  for  another,  whereas  our  actresses  might 
plead,  in  extenuation  of  their  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  that  their  photographs  represent  them  as  wearing  hardly 
any  garments  at  all. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


fcmgaii&euts. 

E.  II.  (Cheltenham). — The  form  of  gelatine  designated  grenetine  is 
a French  preparation,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  keeping  it  in 
this  country. 

Enquirer. — Powder  colours  may  be  applied  to  paper  prints,  but 
they  are  only  suitable  for  pictures  which  arc  intended  to  be  placed 
under  glass,  as  the  powder  colours  arc  easily  rubbed  off.  You 
will  find  instructions  for  tinting  in  transparent  water  colours  in 
the  book  you  possess.  The  task  is  not  a difficult  one  if  you  have 
taste  and  patience.  The  colours  sold  by  Mr.  Solomon  are  also 
easily  managed. 

A.  A. — If  you  observe  a little  more  carefully,  you  will  find  that  two 
formula;  are  given  in  our  Year-Book,  one  with  two  parts  of 
alcohol  to  one  of  ether,  and  another  with  equal  parts  of  each,  and 
in  our  answer  to  you  last  week  we  indicated  the  sp.  gr.  of  each. 
Either  may  bo  employed,  but  the  latter  is  most  available,  ns  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  obtain  alcohol  of  '805  sp.  gr.  Tho  collodion 
employed  by  Mr.  England  is  not  kept  in  this  country ; he  procures 
it  direct  from  the  maker  in  Paris.  Sometimes  lie  uses  Mr. 
lloueh’s  plain  collodion  in  its  place.  It  is  very  probable  that  tho 
plain  collodion  of  either  of  tho  makers  you  mention  would 
answer. 

B.  W.  (Bourne). — We  cordially  agree  with  you,  and  shall  have 
pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  your  views  on  tho  subject.  Tho 
card  is  charming. 

Z.  Frenchman. — The  oleographs  in  question  are  kept  in  London 
by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street,  and,  we  believe, 
by  Messrs.  Jonas  Brothers,  Newgate  Street. 

J.  C.  M. — In  registering  a photograph,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  a 
form,  supplied  at  Stationer’s  Ilall  for  a penny,  describing  tho 
picture,  Ac.,  and  then  deposit  this,  with  a fee  of  one  shilling,  at 
tho  Registry  Office,  Stationer’s  Ilall.  If  you  send  half-a-dozen 
penny  stamps  to  our  Publisher  he  will  get  you  some  forms  and  J 
send  you  full  information.  2.  It  is  better  for  blinds  to  roll  from  I 
eaves' to  ridge.  As  a rule,  ono  good  white  blind  will  serve,  but  if 
you  have  much  sunlight  it  is  sometimes  better  to  have  a dark  blue  I 
one  as  well. 

Cheshire. — Either  of  tho  lenses  you  name,  with  suitable  stop,  will 
cover  the  plate,  but  the  six  inches  focus  will  do  it  best,  and  with- 
out so  much  stopping  down.  2.  For  varnishing  inside  of  a 
wooden  bath,  a good  thick  coating  of  shellac  dissolved  in  methy- 
lated spirit  or  in  wood  naphtha  will  answer  well. 

C.  X. — The  silver,  as  a rule,  is  used  in  greater  proportion  than  tho 
water,  and  therefore  a bath  requires  strengthening  : of  that  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  exact  ratio  in  which  a bath  becomes  exhausted 
cannot  be  determined  by  rule,  as  it  depends  on  the  preparation  of 
the  albuminized  paper.  An  approximation  to  a uniform  strength 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  to  make  up  the  original  quantity  of  solu- 
tion for  every  quire  of  paper  excited.  If  you  had  quoted  tho 
precise  article  by  Mr.  Bovcy  to  which  you  refer,  we  could  have 
given  you  a specific  answer  as  to  his  intention. 


X.  Y.  Z. — The  work  is  not  published  in  English.  2.  We  only 
know  Carrier’s  albuminized  sensitive  paper.  3.  Wo  have  not  seen 
any  photographs  of  the  precise  style  you  describe,  but  we  can 
readily  perceive  how,  by  masking  and  the  use  of  an  embossing 
press  like  that  employed  for  diamond  cameos,  such  a result  could 
be  produced. 

W.  II.  Barton. — Many  thanks. 

Edmund. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  firm  whatever  beyond 
what  we  published.  We  received  the  examples  of  paper,  and,  after 
keeping  it  for  a time,  we  tried  and  reported.  We  regret  that  wo 
cannot  give  you  further  information.  The  photographs  have 
excited  universal  admiration. 

J.  S.  Dismoor. — Thanks. 

J-  G. — Your  letter  is  well  meant,  but  the  subject  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  for  protracted  discussion.  Hear  what  a quaint  writer 
says,  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  falsehood  you  point  out : “In  a 
discussion  of  any  kind,  the  easiest  means  of  gaining  a temporary 
triumph,  even  for  a case  which  is  hopelessly  bad,  is  to  misquote  your 
opponent  to  his  damage.  By  such  a step  you  gain  vantage  ground , 
even  with  the  judicious  and  honourable,  until  theyhavefound  you 
out— it  is  estimated  by  the  learned  that  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  adult  population  who  can  read  and  write  are  not  judicious — 
and  a well-told  lie  always  serves  its  inventor  with  upwards  of 
half  of  the  community.”  Thus  tho  quaint  writer  in  some 
satirical  letters  on  morals.  We  fancy  that  some  people  believe  in 
earnest  what  the  writer  quoted  said  in  bitter  satire.  We  have 
more  faith,  however,  in  the  prevalence  of  good  sense  and  good 
feeling,  and  should  at  all  times  be  content  with  the  approval  of 
tho  “judicious.”  The  case  in  question  is  very  simple.  The 
person  referred  to  stated  that  a photograph  in  which  tho  sun  is 
near  the  zenith  was  “described”  in  a poetical  quotation  as  a 
sunset.  We  said  that  no  picture  in  the  series  was  so  “ described. 
Our  remark  is  quoted  omitting  the  word  “described,”  so  as  to  get 
a point  to  hang  a quibble  on.  Not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Col. 
Worthy  being  exhibited  as  sunsets,  criticism  of  them  as  sunsets 
was  meaningless.  The  pitiful  attempt  to  prove  that  a picturo 
was  meant  to  be  a sunset  because,  in  the  poem  quoted,  allu- 
sion is  made  to  sunset  in  another  verse  which  the  artist  did 
not  quote,  doe?  not  require  comment.  With  equal  propriety  it 
might  bo  insisted  that  a moonlight  scene  was  intended  because  a 
subsequent  verse  of  the  same  poem  speaks  of  “ the  moon  above  it 
(the  castle)  standing.”  From  the  last  paragraph  in  your  letter  we 
conceive  that  you  have  not  noticod  our  rule  in  such  matters.  Wo 
never  notice  any  comment  of  any  kind  which  refers  to  ourselves 
personally,  as  that  gives  us  no  concern.  In  relation  to  questions 
of  fact  concerning  others,  when  errors  or  mis-statements  coma 
under  our  notice,  we  generally  correct  them. 

II.  Veal. — The  manufacture  of  soluble  cotton  requires  great  pre- 
cision, and  does  not  admit  of  much  latitude,  especially  in  relation 
to  temperature  and  strength  of  acids.  If  you  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  acids  as  suggested,  and  also  raised  tho  temperature  of  tl  o 
acids  to  160“,  you  exceeded  instructions,  and  ran  serious  risk.  It 
is  necessary  to  use  a thermometer  the  bulb  of  which  can  be  placod 
in  the  acids,  and  if  the  acids  are  of  the  right  strength  it  is  not 
desirable  to  allow  the  teinpcraturo  to  exceed  1-10°.  With  some 
slight  qualifications,  high  temperature  and  weak  acids  have  similar 
effects.  With  strong  acids  a very  high  temperaturo  is  required  : 
with  acids  containing  much  water  the  temperature  may  be  much 
lower.  With  acids  too  strung  and  temperaturo  insufficiently  high, 
you  get  your  first  result,  an  explosive  but  insolublo  cotton  ; with 
weak  acid  and  high  temperature  you  get  an  exceedingly  soluble 
and  powdery  collodion ; but  you  run  great  risk  of  all  the  cotton 
dissolving  in  the  acids  during  preparation.  You  also  rim  risk  of 
all  going  off  in  red  nitrous  fumes,  which  would,  if  inhaled,  s|ieedily 
produce  death.  There  is  no  risk  of  explosion,  but  there  is  of  suf- 
focation. Sometimes,  too,  in  this  state  the  acids  spurt  up,  and,  if 
they  touch  the  skin,  make  serious  wounds.  A glass  bottle  is  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  A strong  earthenware  jar  should  be 
used,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed  within  a fire-place, 
or  in  some  place  with  a draught  from  the  manipulator.  When 
the  red  fumes  appear,  tho  cotton  should  be  vigorously  punched 
down  with  the  spatula,  and  a little  more  sulphuric  acid  added. 

Joseph  Guyton. — Many  thanks. 

C.  H.  Tullett  (Sydney). — The  specimens  enclosed  suggest  the 
predominance,  in  undue  proportion,  of  front  top  light ; but  with 
tho  obstructed  side-light  you  describe,  we  do  not  perceive  tho 
means  of  readily  mending  the  matter.  Try  stippling  half  of  tho 
skylight  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  sitter,  and  place  tho  sitter  a 
little  more  under  cover  of  the  opaque  portion  of  tho  roof. 

John  Foster. — The  cards  and  cabinet  portrait  received  have  many 
very  excellent  qualities,  and,  as  a whole,  show  good  taste  and 
technical  photographic  skill.  In  one  or  two  there  is  a slight  ten- 
dency to  heaviness  from  under-exposure  of  tho  negative.  That  is 
the  chief  thing  to  guard  against. 

The  “ ricture  and  tho  Process,”  Part  II.,  by  Mr.  Bovey,  and  some 
other  Articles,  are  compelled  to  stand  over  from  tho  pressure  on 
our  space. 

J.  G.  Tunny. — Too  late  for  this  week.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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DR.  VAN  MONCKHOVENS  METHOD  OF  EN- 
LARGING WITH  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  demonstration,  on  Tuesday  night, 
of  the  excellence  of  his  artificial  light,  and  of  the  efficiency 
of  his  mode  of  applying  it  for  enlarging  purposes,  was  a 
very  complete  success.  His  description  of  the  light,  the 
theory  he  is  endeavouring  to  work  out  in  relation  to 
actinic  artificial  light,  and  his  description  of  the  apparatus 
and  the  operations  employed,  were  admirably  lucid  and 
complete  ; but  the  practical  and  successful  demonstration 
is  the  form  of  argument  which  carries  most  conviction,  and 
answers  all  objections. 

As  the  apparatus  and  light  are  very  completely  described 
in  another  column,  the  description  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  light  employed  on  Tuesday 
night  consisted  of  the  oxy hydrogen  light  with  pillars  of 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  instead  of  lime  cylinders.  1’he 
result  was  a light  with  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  ordin- 
ary magnesium  light,  without  its  unsteadiness  and  irregu- 
larity, ami  at  a less  cost;  or  a Drummond  light,  with  a much 
higher  actinic  power  than  that  of  incandescent  lime.  '1  he 
light  was  intense,  concentrated,  actinic,  steady,  and  con- 
tinuous, supplying  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  photo- 
graphic enlarging  operations. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
light  consisted  in  the  production  of  an  enlarged  negative, 
on  a fifteen  inches  by  twelve  plate,  from  a collodio-chloridc 
transparency,  card  size.  This  was  effected  on  a wet  collo- 
dion film,  by  an  exposure  of  six  seconds,  the  result  being  a 
perfect  and  well-exposed  enlarged  negative,  with  excellent 
.gradation,  and  sufficient  intensity.  The  second  experiment 
•consisted  in  producing  from  the  same  transparency  a paper 
negative  on  a whole  sheet  of  paper.  The  paper  was  pre- 
pared with  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  7\  grains  of 
the  former  and  2^  grains  of  the  latter  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  floated  on  a bath  containing  35  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  35  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  exposed  wet.  \\  ith  an  exposure  of  considerably 
less  than  three  minutes  an  excellent  negative  was  obtained 
on  developing  with  a one-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
containing  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  citric  acid.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  attendant  on  delicate  experi- 
iments  of  this  kind  in  a lecture  room,  where  all  the 
arrangements  have  to  be  improvised,  the  success  here  was 
complete. 

The  theoretic  portion  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  s remarks  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  well  worth  careful  considera- 
tion. We  shall  not  dwell  now  upon  the  idea — certainly 
most  ingenious  and  beautiful — that  the  chemical  action  of 
the  solar  rays  is  due  to  the  combustion  on  the  sun  s surface 
of  certain  metallic  oxides,  formed  in  a nascent  condition  at 
a high  temperature.  Amongst  the  metals  which  are  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  to  exist  in  the 


photosphere,  are  magnesium,  chromium,  and  titanium 
With  the  actinic  character  of  the  first  photographers  are 
already  familiar,  but,  as  Dr.  Monckhoven  remarked,  many 
of  them  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  chromium 
possessed  a much  higher  actinic  power.  If  dry  hydrogen  gas 
be  passed  through  chloro-chromic  acid,  oxide  of  chromium 
is  produced  at  a very  high  temperature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a flame  of  such  intense  chemical  power  that  a piece 
of  excited  paper  held  within  a few  inches  darkens  in 
less  than  a minute— as  rapidly,  in  fact,  as  in  ordinary  day- 
light. Chloride  of  titanium  yields  similar  results,  and 
Dr.  Monckhoven  is  at  present  engaged  in]  experiments  for 
utilizing  most  perfectly  the  lights  thus  accessible. 

Flie  special  aim  in  using  carbonate  of  magnesium  instead 
of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  based  on  a theory  which  Dr. 
Monckhoven  propounds,  to  the  effect  that  the  actinic  value 
of  the  light  produced  is  much  greater  when  the  oxide  is 
produced  in  a nascent  state  by  heating  a salt  such  as  the 
chloride  or  the  carbonate.  This  he  demonstrated  by 
showing  that  so  long  as  the  salt  was  not  entirely  decom- 
posed, a much  more  actinic  light  was  obtained  than  when 
magnesia,  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  only  remained. 

As  regards  economy  and  steadiness,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  form  of  magnesium  light  possesses  con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  burning  wire  or  ribbon. 
The  drawbacks  consist  in  the  greater  first  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  and  in  the  necessity  for  using  the  oxyhydrogen 
gas.  Mr.  Solomon  observed  he  wished  that  the  idea  of 
explosion  could  have  been  eliminated  from  the  operations. 
To  persons  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  manipulation 
of  these  gases,  either  in  use  or  manufacture,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  risks  are  reduced  to  a minimum,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reading  the  description  of  the  apparatus 
used.  Rut  such  risks  as  arise  from  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, or  mismanagement,  not  always  to  be  avoided,  because 
not  always  under  the  control  of  the  principal,  must  remain; 
and  these  will  deter  some  photographers,  especially  those 
whose  enlarging  operations  are  limited  and  intermittent, 
from  undertaking  the  new  light,  lo  such  we  can  repeat 
what  we  have  before  said,  that  the  magnesium  lamp  and 
ribbon  furnishes  a simple,  safe,  and  comparatively  easily 
worked  artificial  light.  For  all  enlarging  operations  of 
magnitude,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  s light  and  apparatus 
present  a boon  of  rare  value  in  this  variable  climate,  by 
making  the  photographer  independent  of  the  sun. 


the  origin  of  the  collodion  process. 

That  Lc  Gray  was  the  first  who  published  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  photographic  use  of  collodion,  his  suggestion 
dating  as  far  back  as  1849  ; that  Bingham  mentioned  its  use 
with  some  degree  of  success  in  January  1850 ; but  that  Archer 
published  the  collodion  process,  which  at  once  came  into 
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use,  and,  with  little  modification,  continues  in  use  to  the 
present  day,  are  facts  which  we  believe  have  received 
general  credence  amongst  photographers ; or,  at  least, 
such  of  them  as  have  given  any  attention  to  the  history  of 
their  art.  Further,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
honours  due  to  discovery  belong,  not  to  him  who  simply 
suggests,  nor  to  him  who  tries  and  fails,  but  to  him  who 
conceives,  proves,  and  works  out  to  a definite  and 
successful  issue.  It  is  this  honour,  in  relation  to  the 
collodion  process,  we  claim  for  Frederick  Scott  Archer. 

Mr.  Tunny,  in  his  courteous  and  ingenious  rejoinder  to 
our  last,  disclaims  any  especial  credit  in  having  worked 
out  a process  from  the  meagre  suggestion  of  Le  Gray.  To 
us  it  seemed  that  it  required  a leap  of  genius  to  arrive  at 
a practicable  process  from  the  not  merely  meagre  and 
indefinite,  but,  we  might  say,  incomprehensible  suggestions 
given  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  Willats.  Mr.  Tunny 
is  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  producing  a negative  by 
the  method  described  by  Le  Gray,  if  another  gentleman 
will  produce  a negative  by  the  method  published  by  Archer 
in  the  Chemist.  This  seems  a very  fair  challenge  ; but  if 
it  be  carried  out  we  must  suggest  a very  considerable 
limitation  to  the  licence  Mr.  Tunny  proposes  in  interpreting 
Le  Gray’s  formula.  He  tells  us  how  he  will  mix  fluoride 
of  sodium,  bromide  of  ammonium,  ether,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
gun-cotton.  But  we  submit  that  this  mixture,  although 
indefinite  as  regards  quantities,  is  much  more  definite  than 
Le  Gray’s  suggestion.  lie  speaks  of  using  “hydrofluoric 
ether,  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  soda,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
at  40°,  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  afterwards  satu- 
rated with  collodion.”  This  is  the  mixture  with  which  he 
speaks  of  obtaining  proofs  (not  negatives)  in  five  seconds 
in  the  shade.  He  afterwards  says : “Ammonia  and  bro- 
mide of  potassium  give  great  varieties  of  promptitude  ” ; 
but  whether  he  means  ammonia  or  a salt  of  ammonia,  or 
whether  these  have  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
fluorides  or  in  place  of  them,  lie  does  not  say.  The  only 
approximation  to  a formula  consists  in  the  first  quoted 
sentences.  Mr.  Tunny  must  then  procure  hydrofluoric 
ether,  sulphuric  ether,  alcohol,  fluorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  and,  having  dissolved  and  mixed,  he  has  then  to 
saturate  this  mixture  with  collodion.  The  fluorides 
mentioned  are  insoluble  in  ether,  but  alcohol  dissolves  a 
trace  of  them.  The  hydrofluoric  ether,  not  being  found  in 
commerce,  must  be  specially  prepared.  But  how  will  Mr. 
Tunny  proceed  to  saturate  ether  with  collodion?  He 
informs  us  that  in  his  experiments  he  “ took  the  thick 
collodion  of  the  surgeon,  and  thinned  it  with  ether  and 
alcohol.”  We  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  he  did 
so  ; but  in  pursuing  a course  so  distinct  from  the  instruc- 
tions, we  give  him  credit  for  a stroke  of  ingenuity  certainly 
partaking  of  genius.  Diluting  collodion  with  ether  is 
surely  the  very  opposite  of  saturating  ether  with  collodion, 
and  only  an  independent  act  of  ingenuity  could  have  sub- 
stituted one  operation  for  the  other. 

The  next  difficulty  not  got  over  without  inventive  in- 
genuity—and  unquestionable  form  of  genius— is  the  mode 
of  using  the  collodionized  plate,  after  so  modifying  the 
suggestion  as  to  get  a plate  coated.  Following  the  analogy 
of  the  albumen  plate,  as  would  be  natural,  the  film  would 
be  suffered  to  dry  before  immersion  in  the  bath  ; and 
following  the  analogy  of  the  same  process,  we  should  have 
to  use,  according  to  Le  Gray,  a silver  bath  with  something 
like  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  twice 
that  proportion  of  acetic  acid. 

1 hat  fluoride  of  silver,  when  formed,  is  really  soluble  in 
water  and  aqueous  solutions,  does  not  admit  of  doubt ; and 
that  as  only  a trace  of  fluoride  of  the  alkaline  bases  could 
be  contained  in  the  film,  very  little  of  the  soluble  fluoride 
of  silver  would  remain,  is  tolerably  clear.  We  do  not 
necessarily  affirm  that  Le  Gray  tried  to  palm  upon  the 
credulity  of  mankind  an  impossibility  ; we  simply  say  that 
it  seems  likely  that  he  gave  some  indefinite  hints  of  some 
empirical  experiments  which  he  had  not  really  worked 


into  a definite  process.  That  he  had  not  acchieved  much 
success  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  in  the  preface  of  the 
work  in  which  he  gave  the  hints  he  recommended  photo- 
graphers to  stick  to  paper  processes,  and  repeated  the 
same  advice,  with  additional  emphasis,  in  works  he  issued 
two  or  three  years  after  the  collodion  process  was  a 
popular  process  of  this  country.  That  Mr.  Tunny  obtained 
results  we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  he  worked  a process 
very  different  to  that  indicated  by  Le  Gray,  a process  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  it  appears,  almost  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  amount  of  inventiveness  he  was  exercising. 
That  the  mode  he  adopted,  as  described  in  his  letters  in 
another  column,  was  modified  from  that  indicated  and  sug- 
gested by  Le  Gray,  we  think  will  be  apparent  to  every  one 
on  comparing  that  indicated  in  the  letter  in  question, 
and  that  indicated  in  Le  Gray’s  appendix. 


WET  PLATES  IN  THE  FIELD.— THE  FIXING  AND 
INTENSIFICATION  AT  HOME. 

BY  CIIABLES  ALLAN  FEBNELEY. 

I have  this  summer  taken  a considerable  number  of  nega- 
tives in  less  time  than  formerly,  by  doing  away  with  the 
intensification  and  fixing  in  the  field. 

My  outfit*  mode  of  working,  &c.,  is  as  follows  : — 

Any  good  bromo-iodized  collodion.  It  works  better  after 
having  been  iodized  a few  weeks.  1 have  used  Thomas’s 
and  Iluggon’s  with  good  results. 

Nitrate  bath,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  slightly  acid  with 
nitric  acid.  If  it  works  at  all  foggy,  neutralize  with  carbon- 
ate 6oda,  sun  it,  and  filter ; add  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
it  will  work  as  well  as  ever. 

Developer. — Sulphate  of  iron...  ...  J ounce 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  $ „ 

Water  16  ounces 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  quantam  suff. 

The  dark  tent  is  one  of  home  make,  the  same  kind  as 
used  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  I have  had  it  in  use 
for  four  years,  and  like  it  more  and  more  every  day.  It 
takes  up  no  room  of  itself,  but  packs  up  with  the  stands  for 
camera. 

I take  the  following  articles  into  the  field  : — Two  stands 
and  tent,  strapped  together  (one  stand  for  dark  tent)  ; two 
tin  cans,  one  fitting  inside  the  other,  the  larger  one  for 
clean  water,  the  smaller  for  waste  developing  solutions.  In 
the  smaller  can  are  placed  sixteen  ounces  bath,  sixteen 
ounces  developing  solution,  four  two-ounce  bottles  collodion, 
small  bottles  glacial  act  tic  and  nitric  acid,  spirits  wine, 
and  developing  glass.  To  the  handle  of  the  larger  tin  is 
fastened  a small  tin  jug,  for  washing  plates.  The  camera, 
plate-box,  gutta-percha  bath,  plate-drainer,  tops  of  stands, 
yellow  calico,  &c.,  are  strapped  in  focussing  cloth.  The 
lens  (which  is  a Grubb's  single  stereoscopic,  six  inch  focus) 
I carry  in  a sling  case. 

The  above  outfit  is  for  a day's  work  with  five  by  four 
plates.  When  going  out  for  a few  days,  I take  fifty  glasses 
in  grooved  box,  piut  of  collodion,  with  extra  chemicals, 
which  are  packed  in  a basket  with  partitions. 

For  whole-plates  my  outfit  is  slightly  altered,  with  the 
exception  of  lenses,  of  which  I take  two  with  me  : a No.  1 
Dallmeycr’s  triplet,  for  architectural  subjects,  and  *a 
Lerebours’  single  landscape,  for  foliage,  river  scenery,  &c. 

Upon  arriving  at  my  destination,  I fix  my  tent  in  as 
shady  a spot  as  possible,  and  free  from  dust.  While  the 
camera  is  being  unpacked,  I generally  look  over  the  ground, 
and  select  the  view,  which  saves  u great  deal  of  time  during 
the  day,  as  I know  what  light  is  required  for  each.  While 
the  plate  is  sensitizing,  I go  and  select  my  subject,  always 
focussing  for  the  foreground,  leaving  the  distance  and 
atmospheric  effect  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  developing,  I 
take  a good  dose  of  developer,  and  pour  on  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  keep  it  well  in  motion  till  I have  got  as  much 
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density  as  I can.  After  being  well  washed  in  the  tent,  it 
is  taken  in  the  light  again,  well  washed,  and  placed  on  a 
drainer  to  dry.  The  developer  must  be  well  washed  oft',  or 
the  negative  will  be  covered  with  a brown  deposit,  which 
would  ruin  it. 

The  first  operation  at  home  is  to  varnish  the  edge  of  the 
film  one-quarter  inch  all  round,  to  prevent  it  slipping. 
After  the  varnish  is  dry,  the  plate  is  again  wetted,  and  fixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  the  usual  strength.  Wash  and 
dry.  The  plate  is  intensified  by  being  wetted,  and  having 
poured  over  it  water  to  which  is  added  tincture  of  iodine 
till  it  becomes  the  colour  of  sherry.  Well  wash,  and  inten- 
sify with  silver  and  pyro.  Sometimes  it  will  be  nec  ssary 
to  use  the  iodine  and  pyro  two  or  three  times,  till  the 
proper  density  is  obtained.  The  plate  is  then  ready  to  be 
varnished.  1 havo  used  Fry’s  varnish  this  year,  and  although 
I always  print  in  the  sun,  1 havo  never  found  it  become  the 
least  tacky. 

I always  paste  on  the  back  of  my  negatives  some  tracing- 
paper,  which  I find  gives  additional  softness.  If  the  sky  is 
faulty,  I paint  it  over  with  gamboge  two  or  three  times. 

Having  stated  my  mode  of  working  in  the  field,  &c.,  1 
heartily  wish  it  may  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  MEANS 
OF  THE  CO LLO DIO-CIILORIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  DR.  D.  VAN  MONCKIIOVEN* 

I iiavb  recently  been  much  engaged  with  the  collodio- 
chloridc  process,  and  therefore  am  enabled  to  offer  several 
explanations  in  regard  to  it,  which  may  be  of  assistance  to 
photographers  desirous  of  reproducing  their  negatives.  In 
earlier  times  I used  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
expose collodio-chloride  plates  in  order  to  obtain  vigorous 
results,  but  I soon  found  out  my  mistake,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  made  a discovery,  the  practical  importance  of  which 
no  one  will  gainsay. 

In  collodio-chloride  plates,  as  in  iodide  of  silver  plates, 
solarization  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  same  are  exposed  too 
long  to  the  action  of  light  : the  shadows  commence  to  assume 
the  well-known  metallic  lustre,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light ; 
or  to  change  to  a red  tone  if  seen  as  a transparency,  and 
gradually  all  detail  in  the  negative  disappears.  The  light 
acts,  indeed,  upon  chloride  of  silver  (with  an  excess  of  nitratv 
of  silver)  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  upon  iodide  of 
silver  under  the  same  conditions ; viz.,  up  to  a certain 
point  only,  beyond  which  it  causes  a fading  of  away  the 
image. 

As  this  phenomenon  was  quite  new  to  me,  I have  studied 
it  with  much  care.  A plate  coated  with  collodio  chloride 
and  well  dried  assumes,  when  exposed  to  light,  a violet  tone, 
and  develops  a strong  smell  of  chlorine;  and  if  litmus 
paper  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  darkened  surface  of 
the  plate,  it  becomes  coloured.  If  a violet  plate  of  this  de- 
scription is  interposed  in  a camera,  before  a sensitive  wet 
collodion  plate,  so  that  all  rays  of  light  pass  through  the 
collodio-chloride  film,  it  will  be  found  that  after  a short 
time  the  latter  changes  from  violet  to  red,  and  thus  com- 
pletely stops  the  passage  of  all  chemical  rays.  This  red 
tone  subsequently  becomes  gradually  lighter,  uutil  a 
point  is  reached  when  the  odour  of  chlorine  ceases,  and 
curtain  physical  phenomena  become  manifest,  to  which 
Herschel  and  Becquerel  have  already  called  attention, 
although,  at  the  time,  these  gentlemen  possessed  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  molecular  composition  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  employed. 

If,  before  the  above  experiment  is  mado,  the  plate  is 
divided  into  two  parts  and  exposed  to  light,  one  portion 
being  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  metallic  lustre  above 
mentioned  begins  to  appear,  showing  the  commencement  of 
solarization,  while  the  other  is  still  allowed  to  be  acted  upon, 


it  will  be  observed,  on  fixing  the  two  halves,  that  that  one  is 
the  blackest  which  was  first  withdrawn  from  the  light. 

1 hereupon  essayed  to  prevent  this  solarization  of  the 
collodio-chloride  plates — or,  at  any  rate,  to  delay  it — and 
this  I was  successful  in  doing  by  the  employment  of  am- 
monia vapour  ; for  I found  that  if  a collodio-chloride  plate 
were  cut  into  halves  and  exposed  to  light  under  a negative, 
one  of  them  having  previously  been  subjected  to  ammonia 
vapour,  the  difference  between  them  is  very  marked,  one 
portion  soon  becoming  solarized,  while  the  other  yields  a 
vigorous  image  without  any  appearance  of  that  phenomenon. 

My  method  of  working,  based  upon  the  above  experi- 
ments, is  now,  therefore,  conducted  as  follows  : — 

I prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  four  solutions  according  to 
the  lollowiny  formula; : — 

A. — Pyroxyline  ...  ...  ...  I gramme 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  40  cubic  centimetres 

Alcohol  ...  ..  ...  40  „ „ 

This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  the  clear  liquid 
then  decanted  for  use. 


B.  — Chloride  of  magnesium 

Alcohol  at  38°  Cent.  ... 
dissolved  and  filtered. 

C.  — Nitrate  of  silver,  powdered 

Distilled  water 
Alcohol 


1 gramme 
10  cub.  cents. 

20  grammes 
30  cub.  cents. 
70  „ ., 


The  silver  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  alcohol 
added,  and  the  solution  filteied. 

D. — Citric  acid,  powdered...  ...  18  grammes 

Boiling  water...  ...  ...  18  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  162  „ 


The  citric  acid  is  first  dissolved  in  the  boiling  water, 
then  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  filtered. 

In  preparing  the  collodion  a brown  glass  bottle  should 
be  employed  (one  which  has  been  used  for  hock  will  do  very 
well)  to  preserve  the  liquid  from  the  light.  Into  this 
receptacle  GOO  cub.  cents  of  the  normal  collodion  A,  and 
50  cub.  cents  of  the  magnesium  solution  B,  are  poured  and 
well  agitated  ; then  GO  cub.  cents  of  the  silver  solution  C 
are  added,  the  bottle  stoppered,  and  the  mixture  shaken  for 
several  minutes  ; 40  cub.  cents  of  the  citric  solution  C are 
afterwards  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  again 
agitated  ; the  same  being  ready  for  use  after  being  kept  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  it  being  found  to  improve  by  keeping. 

I must  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  strictly 
to  the  proportions  quoted  in  the  above  formulae,  a-'  the  pre- 
paration of  collodio-chloride  requires  accuracy.  If  too 
little  silver  is  present  the  collodion  is  quite  insensitive  to 
light ; if  too  much,  it  crystallizes  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
plates.  In  the  former  case,  nitrate  of  silver  is  added ; in 
the  latter,  chloride  of  magnesium.  The  collodion  has  an 
opaline  colour,  and  ought  to  be  free  from  sediment,  if 
rightly  prepared. 

The  plates  should  be  first  carefully  cleaned,  coated  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  albumen  (water  and  albumen  in 
equal  parts),  and  then  collodionized.  The  collodion  should 
be  poured  upon  the  plates  very  slowly,  in  order  that  a film 
of  some  thickness  may  be  obtained : this  is  a better  mode 
of  proceed. ng  than  pouring  the  solution  over  a second  time, 
as  it  generally  happens  in  the  latter  case,  if  extraordinary 
skill  is  not  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  that  the 
second  coating  partially  re-dissolves  the  first. 

Before  the  plate  is  exposed,  it  is  first  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  ammonia  vapour.  A little  liquid  ammonia  is 
poured  into  a dial  glass,  and  placed  in  a receptacle  at  the 
bottom  of  a box  in  which  the  plate  is  put ; the  latter  should 
be  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ammonia,  and  is 
subjected  to  its  influence  for  three  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  box,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  air 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  placed  in  the  pressure  frame. 

Toning  is  unnecessary,  and  the  plates  may  therefore  be  at 
once  fixed  and  washed. 


* Phot.  Xot. 
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ON  A NEW  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  SUITABLE  FOR 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EN- 
LARGEMENTS. 

liV  DR.  D.  VAN  MONCKIIOVEN* 

It  is  ray  intention  to  divide  this  communication  into  three 
parts  : the  lirst  portion  will  relate  to  the  description  of  a 
new  light,  susceptible  of  employment  in  the  production  of 
enlargements ; the  second  will  treat  of  the  nature  of  the 
enlarging  apparatus;  and  the  third  part  will  include  the 
details  of  the  processes  I employ  for  obtaining  ray  enlarged 
prints. 

I. — Artificial  Illumination. 

In  M.  Kirchhoff's  analysis  of  the  sun,  he  has  shown  that 
there  are  burning  upon  the  sun’s  surface  large  quantities  of 
calcium,  sodium,  iron,  magnesium,  chromium,  &c.  Whether 
these  metals  exist  in  a free  state  on  the  sun’s  surface,  or 
whether  they  are  in  the  form  of  volatile  compounds,  is  a 
question  of  little  importance;  for,  as  I trust  to  be  able  to 
prove,  the  presence  of  a very  high  temperature — i.e.,  com- 
bustion— would  bo  sufficient  to  yield  not  only  an  extremely 
dazzling  light,  but  also  one  possessed  of  considerable 
chemical  power.  These  conditions  actually  exist  in  the  sun, 
the  chemical  action  of  whose  rays  is  due  mainly  to  the 
presence  of  chromium,  titanium,!  and  magnesium. 

1 have  found  by  experiment  that  nearly  all  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  as  likewise  many  of  the 
metalloids,  when  burning  in  oxygen,  give  rise  to  a large 
amount  of  chemical  rays,  and  I very  soon  discovered  that 
this  fact  was  due  to  the  production  of  an  oxide  at  a high 
temperature,  and  that  the  same  phenomenon  was  evident 
when  the  same  oxides  aic  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  metallic  salts  in  a volatilized  condition  at  a very  high 
temperature.  As  an  example  of  this  curious  fact,  1 would 
cite  magnesium,  which,  on  burning,  produces  oxide  ot  mag- 
nesium heated  to  whiteness  by  the  flame.  If  we  direct  the 
jet  of  an  oxy-liydrogen  lamp  upon  the  carbonate  or  the 
chloride  of  magnesium,  we  produce  in  either  case  oxide  of 
magnesium  (magnesia)  at  a high  temperature,  and,  more- 
over, obtain  in  both  instances  flames  rich  in  chemical  rays. 

This  experiment,  gentlemen,  I will  make  in  your  presence, 
and  you  will  see  that  so  long  as  the  salt  is  not  entirely 
decomposed,  the  light  is  sustained  in  all  its  brilliancy  ; but 
that  when  nothing  but  magnesia  remains,  the  light  loses  its 
brightness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater  portion  of  its 
chemical  activity. 

If  metallic  oxides,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
zirconia,  are  employed,  and  heated  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame  to  a very  high  temperature,  the  illumination  is  cer- 
tainly very  brilliant,  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  much 
less  photogenic  in  its  character  than  when  the  oxide  in  a 
nascent  condition  is  produced  at  a high  temperature,  as  in 
the  case  of  chlorides,  carbonates,  &c.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  coloured  lines  of  the  spectrum  inherent  to  each  metal 
may  be  observed,  but  not  in  the  former;  and  this  circum- 
stance induced  me  to  believe  that  the  chemical  action  of  the 
sun  is  due  to  the  cause  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
communication. 

Magnesium  is  well  known  to  emit  an  abundance  of  actinic 
rays  ; but  I have  no  doubt  I shall  astonish  my  audience  by 
informing  them  that  chromium  is  possessed  of  far  greater 
chemical  intensity. 

If  dry  hydrogen  gas  is.  passed  through  chloro-chromic 
acid,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a current  of  oxygen,  oxide  of 
chromium  is  produced  at  a very  high  temperature,  and  at 
the  same  time  a flame  of  such  extraordinary  chemical  power, 
that  chloride  of  silver  paper  held  at  a distance  of  twenty 
centimetres  (eight  inches)  blackens  sensibly  in  thirty 
seconds,  or  about  as  qujckly  as  in  full  daylight. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  conducted  with  equal  suc- 
cess with  chloride  of  titanium,  which  gives  a blue  flame  of 
extraordinary  chemical  power. 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  December  11th. 
t It  is  only  lately  that  this  metal  has  been  discovered  in  the  sun. 


Unfortunately,  these  chlorides  can  be  manipulated  only 
by  persons  well  versed  in  scientific  research,  as  they  become 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  moist  gases,  and  the  lamp 
then  emits  a considerable  amount  of  vapour,  as  in  the  case 
of  metallic  magnesium. 

Among  the  various  other  bodies  with  which  I have  ex- 
perimented, I may  mention  zinc,  antimony,  cyanogen,  and 
calcium  ; but  none  of  these  can  be  compared  with  those  to 
which  I have  just  now  referred. 

Sodium  gives  a yellow  flame,  potassium  purple,  barium 
green,  and  strontium  red,  as  I shall  be  able  to  show  you  by 
directing  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  upon  the  chlorides  ot  these 
metals  ; and  you  will  then  observe  that  as  soon  as  the  oxide 
ceases  to  be  formed  from  the  volatilized  chlorides,  the  light 
proper  ceases,  although  the  oxide  is  raised  to  a white  heat. 
These  flames,  however,  although  very  brilliant,  are  of  a 
colour  and  quality  which  our  present  developers  are  unable 
to  bring  out ; nevertheless,  they  exert  a vigorous  action  upon 
the  violet  chloride  of  silver. 

Magnesium,  chromium,  and  titanium,  all  of  which  exist 
in  the  sun,  are  therefore  the  sources  of  light  most  suitable 
for  our  purpose. 

I am,  at  the  present  moment,  occupied  in  establishing  the 
coincidence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  with 
those  of  these  metals,  in  order  to  substantiate  more  fully  the 
theory  expressed  at  the  commencement;  viz.,  that  the 
chemical  action  of  the  solar  rays  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
metallic  oxides  at  a very  high  temperature. 

Several  methods  exist  by  means  of  which  the  same  pheno- 
menon may  be  produced  in  our  laboratories.  These  I will 
briefly  pass  in  review  : — 

1.  15y  mixing  intimately  metallic  salts  (containing  vola- 
tile acids)  with  saltpetre,  which  gives  out  oxygen,  and  with 
charcoal  to  produce  a high  temperature;  in  this  manner 
the  pyrotechnic  composition  called  “ Bengal  fire  ” is  pre- 
pared with  arsenic  and  antimony.  It  is  easy  to  produce 
fires  of  this  nature  with  the  salts  of  magnesium  and  chro- 
mium, which  are  very  suitable  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  I will  hereafter  indicate  a few  formulas  for  the  purpose. 
But  all  fires  of  this  description  produce  too  much  smoke, 
and,  besides,  present  a very  large  volume  of  flame,  rendering 
them  unsuitable  for  employment  in  optical  apparatus. 

2.  By  burning  metal  in  the  form  of  wire  or  ribbon,  as  in 
the  case  of  magnesium.  In  this  case  the  flame  is  of  an  un- 
certain and  unequal  character;  and,  moreover,  a large 
volume  of  smoke  is  emitted.  The  price  of  this  material  is 
also  very  costly. 

3.  By  submitting  to  the  action  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  such 
metallic  salts  as  yield  oxides  ami  furnish  an  actinic  light. 

It  is  this  last  method  which,  after  repeated  experiments,  I 
have  found  to  be  the  most  practical. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  theory  to  practice. 

II. — The  Application  of  Artificial  Lioiits  to  Enlarging 
Apparatus. 

Artificial  lights  to  be  employed  in  enlarging  apparatus 
must  present  but  a very  small  surface,  must  be  of  the  most 
brilliant  charactei**flevoid  of  smoke,  and  constant  for  a 
period  of  at  least  half  an  hour. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  electric  light  batteries 
from  magneto-electric  machines  to  this  purpose  ; but  the 
light  afforded,  although  exceedingly  dazzling  to  the  eye, 
possesses  but  slight  actinic  power,  a fact  which  is  capable  of 
explanation  according  to  the  views  I have  already  given. 

The  Drummond  light,  in  which  a cylinder  of  quick-lime 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  oxyhydrogen  jet,  is  not 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  as  the  illumination  afforded, 
although  very  bright  and  steady,  possesses  but  small  actinic 
power,  and  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  mix  with  the  lime  a 
proportion  of  carbonate,  and  continually  to  present  a new 
surface  to  the  gas-jet.  It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that 
apparatus  of  this  description  arc  generally  constructed  so 
that  the  lime  cylinder  revolves  upon  its  axis. 

M.  Tcssie  Mothay  substituted  compressed  magnesia,  and 
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more  recently  zirconia,  for  the  lime  ; the  light  thus  afforded 
is  steady,  but  much  less  actinic  than  my  own. 

Instead  of  magnesia,  Professor  Carlevaris,  of  Genoa,  em- 
ploys little  squares  of  retort-carbon  saturated  with  chloride 
of  magnesium  ; the  Carlevaris  light  is  very  actinic,  but  the 
chloride  is  almost  immediately  decomposed,  and  nothing 
remains  but  heated  charcoal,  which  develops  no  actinism 
whatever. 

Of  the  above  methods  we  have  selected  that  of  Drummond, 
substituting  for  the  cylinder  of  lime  one  of  very  pure  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  free  from  soda,  baryta,  and  iron,  either 
alone  in  a very  compressed  state,  or  containing  titanitc  of 
magnesia  obtained  by  a mixture  of  chloride  of  titanium  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia.*  The  pillars  are  square  at  their 
base,  three  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  eight  in  height ; 
they  burn  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  cost  less  than  half 
a franc  a-piece.  They  emit  a very  brilliant  and  economical 
light,  as  I shall  presently  have  the  honour  to  show  you. 

Instead  of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  we  may  use  ordinary  coal 
gas,  or  even  alcohol,  together  with  oxygen. 

The  preparation  of  the  oxygen,  if  my  plan  for  doing  so 
he  adopted,  is  very  easy,  and  entirely  free  from  danger. 
I employ  for  the  purpose  calcined  oxide  of  manganese ; 
this  is  the  ordinary  native  black  peroxide  which  has  been 
heated  for  two  hours  to  whiteness,  and  which,  from  its 
original  black,  has  passed  to  a brown  colour ; it  is  then 
finely  powdered,  and  passed  through  a sieve.  The  chlorate 
of  potash  I use  is  also  pulverized  and  sifted  ; 600  grammes 
of  brown  manganese,  and  1200  grammes  of  chlorate  are 
well  mixed  by  hand  in  an  eathen  vessel,  and  sifted,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  any  organic  matter  to  enter,  and 
the  whole  is  then  introduced  into  the  wrought-iron  retort 
A (fig.  1). 


E 


Fig.  1. 

The  cork  stopper  E,  covered  with  tinfoil,  is  put  into  its 
place,  and  the  junction  F,  which  places  the  retort,  by 
means  of  the  leaden  pipe  G,  and  rubber-tube  1,  in  com- 
munication with  the  gas-bag  A (fig.  6),  is  adapted. 

• Numerous  experiments,  made  upon  a large  scale,  show  that  when 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  purified  from  every  trace  of  soda,  baryta,  and 
strontia,  and  is  then  precipitated  by  carbooatc  of  ammonia,  and  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  so  obtained  dried  at  300°  Cent.,  and  compressed 
by  hydraulic  power,  almost  the  same  amount  of  light  is  obtained 
as  with  a mixture  of  titanic  acid.  A compound  made  up  of  ten  parts 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  two  of  charcoal,  one  of  chloride  of  titanium, 
slightly  damped,  worked  in  a mortar,  and  compressed  into  pillars,  gives  a 
light  almost  twice  as  brilliant  as  the  one  above  described,  but  costs  ten 
times  the  amount.  It  is  best  to  employ  pillars  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  ; 
but  these  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  preparation,  because  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  free  from  baryta,  soda,  and  strontia,  as,  otherwise,  a 
yellowish  light  is  obtained. 


The  delivery-tube  (I)  should  be  of  at  least  half  an  iuch 
internal  diameter,  and  the  wash  bottle  II  (lig.  1)  must  be 
half  filled  with  water. 

A small  quantity  of  ignited  charcoal  is  thrown  into 
the  little  furnace  15,  C,  or  a gas  jet  may  be  used,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes,  the  india-rubber  bag 
begins  to  inflate,  and  in  twenty  minutes  it  is  full  of 
oxygen ; it  is  necessary  during  this  operation  to  remove 
the  weights  and  the  pressure  boards  from  the  top  of  the 
bag. 

When  the  operation  is  finished  and  the  retort  some- 
what cooled,  the  junction  F is  unscrewed,  the  cork  E 
taken  away,  and  warm  water  poured  in  until  the  retort 
A is  filled.  The  water  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour, 
and  the  contents  are  then  poured  into  a large  jar,  where, 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so,  the  oxide  of  manganese 
subsides.  The  clear  water  is  decanted  off,  and  the  black 
deposit  put  upon  a plate  near  the  hearth  to  dry,  after 
which  it  is  again  ready  for  repeated  employment  as  often 
as  desired. 

This  operation  is  quite  unattended  with  danger,  if  care 
is  taken  to  employ  calcined  manganese.  With  ordinary 
native  manganese  a much  higher  temperature  is  necessary, 
the  mixture  having  a tendency  to  puff  up,  and  the  opera- 
tion becomes  dangerous.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a cork-stopper  E,  and  not  a copper  one,  so  that  it 
may  act  as  a safety-valve  in  case  of  danger  from  tumul- 
tuous evolution  of  gas  or  stoppage  of  the  delivery  tubes. 

A kilogramme  of  chloride  of  potash  yields  270  litres  of 
oxygen,  and  this  quantity  will  supply  the  lamp  for  two 
or  three  hours  ; thus  the  cost  of  our  light,  including  coal- 
gas  and  the  magnesia,  amounts  to  two  francs  per  hour,  a 
price  very  small  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  magne- 
sium light. 

The  oxygen  is  collected  in  an  india-rubber  bag  A 
capable  of  holding  350  litres  of  gas ; this  bag  is 
fixed  between  three  upright  supports  (I,  C,  D),  between 
which,  and  upon  the  bag,  slides  a cover  bearing  weights 
to  the  amount  of  75  kilogrammes.  When  the  apparatus 
is  not  actually  at  work,  the  weights  are  removed,  in  order 
to  avoid  straining  the  bag  unnecessarily.  The  oxygen 
may  be  preserved  in  this  way  for  a month,  and  its  pro- 
duction is  so  simple  and  certain,  that  the  bag  may  at  any 
time  be  refilled  in  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

The  oxy hydrogen  burner  which  I use  (shown  in  figs 
2 and  3)  is  very  convenient.  Those  who  have  gas  laid  on 
in  their  houses  will  use  the  apparatus  with  two  jets  of  gas 
(fig.  2) ; others  will  find  it  more  expedient  to  employ  the 
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spirit-lamp  arrangement  (fig.  3).  In  both  figures  the  same 
initials  refer  to  similar  details  : A is  the  pillar  of  magnesia 
fixed  upon  a stem,  B,  which  may  be  turned,  lowered,  or 
raised  upon  the  rod,  C.  E F is  the  stand  or  support,  and  G 
the  pinion,  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  adjusted  in  the 
centre  of  the  apparatus.  The  jets  for  the  two  separate 
gases  are  formed  by  two  concentric  tubes,  R,  S,  T,  sliding 
at  8,  so  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube, 

S T,  may  be  raised  when  it  is  desired  to 
heat  the  top  of  the  magnesia  pillar,  A. 

Two  gas-cocks,  0,  P,  lead  the  gases  into 
the  apparatus,  the  letters  II  and  0 being 
marked  upon  them  to  distinguish  the  oxygen 
supply  tube  from  that  of  the  hydrogen  or  coal 
gas.  By  means  of  a screw,  I,  the  tube,  R,  S,  T, 
may  be  approached  to,  or  removed  from,  the 
magnesia  pillar.  The  coal  gas  does  not  mix 
with  the  oxygen,  excepting  in  the  flame  itself, 
so  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  on  the 
score  of  explosion. 

The  manner  of  employing  the  apparatus  is 
exceedingly  simple.  The  tube  and  stopcock 
marked  II  (connected  with  the  supply  of  coal 
gas)  is  first  opened,  and  the  gas  ignited  ; the 
stopcock  marked  0 (in  connection  with  the  bag 
of  oxygen)  is  also  opened,  and  the  tube  B then 
raised  in  such  a manner  that  the  top  of  the 
pillar,  A,  is  heated  by  the  flame,  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  T being  brought  almost  into  con- 
tact with  the  magnesia.  The  heat  soon  indents 
the  pillar,  and  it  is  only  when  a cavity  has  been 
formed  that  the  light  attains  its  highest  degree 
of  brilliancy;  at  this  stage  the  stopcock  H is 
partially  closed  until  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  has  been  secured.  In  the  luminous 
hollow  the  most  vividly  incandescent  particles 
of  magnesia  are  seen,  and  these  lose  their 
brilliancy  as  soon  as  they  become  thoroughly 
calcined,  when  other  particles  are  made  to 
replace  them.  At  the  end  of  a quarter  or 
half  an-hour  the  pillar  A is  raised  somewhat, 
so  as  to  bring  a fresh  part  of  its  surface  into 
contact  with  the  flame. 

The  stopcocks  should  not  be  opened  fully 
until  the  maximum  amount  of  light  is  re- 
quired. For  focussing,  the  oxygen  tap  should 
be  opened  but  very  little,  and  the  other  regulated  accordingly. 


As  you  may  observe,  gentlemen,  the  construction  of  the 
whole  apparatus  is  of  a very  simple  and  6olid  description  ; 
the  light  is  exceedingly  steady,  and  the  flame  free  from  all 
odour  and  smoke.  It  has  already  been  burning  for  half-an- 
hour  without  interruption,  and  you  perceive  that  the  bag 
containing  the  oxygen  has  not  diminished  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 
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Fig.  4. 

The  apparatus  (fig.  3)  is  very  similar  to  the  other.  The 
lamp,  P,  is  filled  with  alcohol,  the  wick  being  round,  and  cut 
obliquely,  as  in  fig.  4,  the  extremity  of  the  jet,  N 0,  being 
near  enough  to  the  wick  to  touch  it  lightly.  The  wick,  M, 
should  be  almost  in  contact  with  the  pillar,  A,  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  screw,  I (fig.  3).  To  this  apparatus 
there  is  connected  but  one  india-rubber  tube,  0 O',  in  com- 
munication with  the  oxygen  bag.  Fig.  4 shows  the  exact 
position  that  jet  N O should  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
magnesia  pillar. 

A certain  amount  of  practice  is,  of  course,  necessary  in 
manipulating,  especially  with  the  spirit-lamp  arrangement ; 
this  latter  yields  a light  slightly  inferior  to  the  double  jet 
of  gas,  but,  if  properly  managed,  th  c difference  is  scarcely 
appreciable. 


Fig.  5. 

I have  calculated  that  from  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 
until  midnight,  a bag  of  this  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to 
feed  a large  apparatus,  provided  that  the  oxygen  is  turned 
off  when  not  absolutely  required. 

1 will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  enlarging  apparatus, 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  5. 

A case  of  polished  oak,  I J,  surmounted  by  a chimney,  II, 
with  doors  at  the  sides,  G,  furnished  with  green  glass,  con- 
tains the  lamp.  The  optical  apparatus  is  contained  in  the 
box,  E : it  is  formed  of  two  lenses  of  very  white  flint  glass, 
of  which  one  is  seen  at  A.  These  two  lenses  condense  the 
light,  and  transmit  it  through  another  lens,  D*  Between 
this  latter  and  the  lenses,  A,  is  placed  the  negative  to  be 
enlarged  (held  in  the  frame,  C).  The  lenses  which  con- 
dense the  light  are  prepared  from  very  translucent  flint 
glass  rather  than  lenses  of  crown  glass,  which  latter  possess 
to  a considerable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing  chemical 
rays  emitted  at  a low  temperature,  as  is  here  the  case. 
Besides  this,  it  is  easy  to  manufacture  flint  lenses  of  very 
short  focus,  because  its  index  of  refraction  is  greater. 

The  artificial  light  has  approximately  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  aberration  of  the  lens.  It  is  necessary  that 
its  place  in  the  apparatus  be  carefully  chosen ; for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  enlarged  image  may  be  varied  from 
simple  to  triple  power.  Whether  the  artificial  light  is 


* In  apparatus  where  the  lenses,  A,  arc  ten  inches  in  diameter,  one  of 
them  maybe  removed,  and  the  ease,  I J,  also;  then,  by  adjusting  a re- 
ector,  it  is  possible  to  work  by  sunlight  when  the  same  is  procurable. 
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badly  adjusted,  is  easily  ascertained  by  observing  if  upon 
the  enlarged  image  there  are  any  blue  spots,  and  if 
around  the  field  there  is  a strongly  marked  circle  of  red 
light ; if  such  is  the  case,  the  light  requires  either  to  be 
moved  forwards  or  backwards,  raised  or  lowered,  until 
freedom  from  the  defect  is  secured.  The  placing  of  the 
light  in  its  correct  position  is  soon  acquired  aft  ?r  a little 
experience. 


Tig.  G. 

As  to  the  operation  of  focussing  and  the  projection  of  i 
the  image,  nothing  need  be  said  on  my  part  which  is  not 
already  well  known.  Fig.  G represents  the  general  dfs-  ' 
position  of  the  entire  apparatus. 

I would  call  your  attention  to  the  extreme  sharpness  of 
the  enlarged  image.  Here  is  a carte-de-visite  negative 
representing  a monument  sharp  in  every  detail ; this  I 
will  enlarge.  It  is  now  of  the  size  of  six  sheets  of  paper, 
and  you  perceive  the  image  is  still  perfectly  sharp,  even  to 
the  very  edge.  This  clearness  of  definition  is  due  not  only  to 
the  lens,  but  likewise  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  You 
will  observe  also  that  the  margin  of  the  field  is  red  and 
bright,  and  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  produced  by 
solar  light ; this  would  by  no  means  be  the  case  if  the 
condensing  lenses  were  of  crown  glass,  which  give  a field 
of  a very  green  tint. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  SEL  ENCAUSSE. 

BT  DR.  SCIIKAUSS.* 

I have  received  a bottle  of  the  new  toning  salt  “ Sel 
Eiicausse,”  for  trial  and  experiment;  the  directions  for 
using  the  same  being  as  follows  : — The  contents  of  the  bottle 
(2J  grammes)  is  placed  in  a litre  and  a half  water,  and 
well  shaken  until  the  solution  is  white  and  frothy.  It  is 
ready  for  use  the  next  day,  and  will  keep  good  for  some 
time.  Before  employment  it  is  again  shaken,  and  the 
required  quantity  poured  into  a dish,  the  prints  being 
immersed,  without  previous  washing,  as  they  come  out  of 
the  frames,  with  the  free  nitrate  about  them.  If  the  toning 
action  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  the  solution  is  waimed 
slightly.  As  the  bath  does  not  act  upon  the  prints  very 
vigorously,  the  latter  need  be  but  slightly  over-printed  ; 
the  whites  are  well  preserved,  and  detail  in  the  shadows 
becomes  developed.  The  precipitate,  after  toning,  consists 
almost  of  pure  chloride  of  silver.  The  bath  may  be 
employed  for  a second  time  to  give  brown  tones. 

The  above  are  the  directions  for  use;  and  I may  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  toning  is  satisfactory.  The  above  quan- 
tity of  2J  grammes  costs  half-a-crown  : with  us  one  gramme 
of  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  calcium,  costs 
two  shillings  and  threepence,  and  the  same  quantity  of 


double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  (with  an  excess  of 
chloride  of  sodium)  one  and  threepence.  Everyone,  there- 
fore, will  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  whether  any 
saving  is  to  bo  effected  by  the  use  of  this  new  (?)  gold  salt. 

I may  state,  however,  that  the  white  precipitate  in  the  gold 
bath  after  employment  is  not  pure  chloride  of  silver,  but 
contains  a large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  will  be 
( seen  below. 

As  regards  chemical  analysis,  the  salt  is  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  with  reddish  spots,  showing 
that  it  is  not  a homogeneous  mass,  and  that 
it  i?  a mechanical  and  not  chemical  combina- 
tion. It  gives  a neutral  reaction,  dissolves 
only  partially  in  water,  the  solution  contain- 
ing, besides  chloride  of  gold,  also  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  potassium.  Iron  is  likewise 
present,  both  in  the  solution  and  in  the  in- 
soluble residue,  although,  possibly,  by  accident 
only.  The  residue  is  completely  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  giving  rise  to  an  odourless 
effervescence,  and  consists  mainly  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  A similar  mixture  might,  therefore, 
be  prepared  by  rubbing  together  equal  parts 
of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium, 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  chalk.  Chloride 
of  calcium  is  deliquescent,  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  powder ; and  for  this  reason  it  would 
be  best  to  dissolve  the  two  first-named  salts  in 
water,  and  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  the  solution 
being  kept  stirred  the  while  with  a glass  rod, 
and  to  rub  the  chalk  in  afterwards. 

A closer  way  of  imitating  the  “Sel  Eiicausse”  would  be 
to  add  to  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  chloride  of 
calcium  so  much  carbonate  of  potash  as  would  precipitate 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lime  in  the  form  af  carbonate,  and 
then  to  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness. 


PLEASING  PORTRAITS. 

BY  GEO.  H.  FEXNKMORE.* 

A correspo.ndest,  writing  io  me,  asks,  “ Wh  it  kind  of  a 
studio  is  best  suited  for  taking  pleasing  portraits,  how  should 
it  be  situated,  &c.  ?'’ 

Good  photographs  can  bo  made  by  skilful  hands  in 
almost  any  studio;  but  to  make  “pleasing  portraits  ” in- 
volves other  considerations  than  those  of  mere  style  or  form 
of  glass  room,  without  which  the  most  perfect  glass  room 
is  of  little  avail. 

Let  us  first  consider,  then,  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  order 
to  produce  a pleasing  portrait.  No  photographer  needs  to 
bo  told  that  expression  constitutes  the  chief  power  and 
beauty  of  the  human  face;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
expression  is  the  result  of  thought  and  feeling,  either  occa- 
sional or  habitual ; therefore  tin  habitual  character  or  mood 
of  a person  will  determine  their  average  expression,  and 
upon  the  face  will  be  stamped  the  soul's  predominant  work- 
ings for  a lengthened  period.  We  also  see  mirrored  there, 

! with  greater  or  less  vividness,  the  varying  emotions  or  pas- 
sions of  the  moment:  such  as  love  or  hate,  joy  or  grief ; 
especially  if  they  are  recent  and  intense.  And  these  m ly 
| for  a time  obliterate  the  general  or  habitual  expression  of 
the  face.  So,  too,  the  ordinary  expression  of  the  face  m ly 
be  heightened  and  intensified  by  some  mental  excitement, 
which  calls  into  action  those  attributes  which  have  doue 
most  to  give  the  face  its  distinctive  cast. 

The  above  remarks,  then,  lead  us  to  enquire  what  it  is  the 
photographer  aims  to  get  while  exercising  his  art?  Is  it 
merely  to  produce  an  accurate  outline  of  the  subject  before 
him  ? 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  many,  but  it  should 
not  be  so.  It  is  true  that  these  things  are  necessary  to  a 
perfect  portrait,  but  they  are  insufficient,  and  in  many  cases 
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next  to  worthless,  if  the  one  great  thing,  expression,  is 
wanting — that  indefinable  something  which  reveals  to  us 
the  soul  within,  and  stamps  man  with  that  individuility 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others.  If  wc  cannot 
secure  this,  we  lack  one  of  the  main  attributes  of  the  true 
artist,  and  the  result  will  be  simply  a picture,  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  a pleasing  portrait. 

The  photographer,  in  his  endeavour  to  get  a truthful 
picture,  always  encounters  one  great  difficulty.  The  im- 
movable and  very  often  constrained  position  of  the  sitter, 
has  a tendency  to  render  the  expression  of  the  face  dull  and 
unnatural,  and  seldom  having  that  genial  expression  of 
which  the  face  is  susceptible.  It  is  of  great  importance,  then, 
that,  at  the  time  of  sitting,  some  means  should  be  adopted 
(either  by  conversation  or  otherwise)  to  bring  into  the 
sitter’s  face  the  noblest  and  best  expression  of  which  it  is 
capable.  This  is  best  done  by  acting  on  the  mind  of  the 
sitter,  by  entering  into  conversation  of  a genial  and  refined 
nature,  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  giving  an  easy  and 
graceful  pose  to  the  figure.  Make  him  talk  as  much  as 
possible  on  pleasant  subjects,  in  order  to  watch  the  play  of 
expression  on  the  countenance.  Avoid  handling  the  sub- 
ject as  much  as  possible,  and  make  the  head-rest  as  little 
obnoxious  as  possible.  This  should  be  done  quietly  and 
quickly,  without  allowing  the  conversation  to  lag.  Let  the 
object  you  wish  him  to  look  at  be  some  distance  oil’,  and 
let  it  be  something  that  will  call  forth  admiration. 

These  little  attentions,  coupled  with  the  feeling  that  you 
show  a real  desire  to  succeed,  will  naturally  give  a pleasant 
cast  to  the  countenance.  This  once  obtained,  expose  your 
plate,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  have  succeeded  iu 
pleasing  youself  as  well  as  your  subject,  by  producing  a 

pleasing  portrait." 


COMETS. 

BY  JOHN  C.  BROWNE.* 

I know  of  nothing  more  vexatious,  in  all  the  chapter  of 
failures  to  which  the  photographer  is  liable,  than  to  be 
pursued  by  comets  ; not  small  insignificant  ones,  such  as 
are  often  met  with  in  ordinary  experience,  but  comets  with 
long  fiery  tails,  darting  about  in  all  directions  over  the  nega- 
tive, and  effectually  spoiling  it. 

During  a recent  visit  to  the  Delaware  Water-Gap,  1 
became  acquainted  with  what  was  to  me  a new  variety  of 
celestial  visitor,  which,  from  its  peculiar  appearance,  I 
shall  designate  as  the  T-shaped  comet,  and  note  its  appear- 
ance in  October,  18Q9. 

My  chemicals  were  in  as  perfect  a condition  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them,  and  I fondly  hoped  for  a number 
of  good  negatives,  as  a remembrance  of  the  fine  views  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  the  first  plate  dipped  showed,  upon 
development,  the  presence  of  these  disagreeable  markings. 
Plate  after  plate  was  exposed  and  developed  with  the  same 
result ; but  the  difficulty  increased  so  rapidly  that  I was 
fairly  driven  from  the  field  a victim  to  comets.  My  appa- 
ratus was  packed  up,  and  with  much  reluctance  I gave  up 
the  day  as  lost,  and  returned  to  the  hotel.  After  much 
thought  upon  the  subject,  I filtered  and  tested  the  silver 
solutions,  washed  out  the  dipping  bath,  made  new  collodion, 
and  trusted  to  better  luck  next  day.  But,  sad  to  relate,  my 
experience  was  less  successful  than  the  first  day,  and  I 
returned  again  without  a single  good  negative. 

I dreamed  of  comets  that  night,  and  awoke  next  morn- 
ing determined  to  find  out  the  cause,  if  possible.  Aided 
by  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Graves,  who  kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of 
his  dark  room  and  the  many  conveniences  therein  con- 
tained, we  togethor  examined  all  my  chemicals  and  appa- 
ratus carefully.  The  chemicals  were  found  in  perfect  con- 
dition, but,  after  many  experiments,  the  trouble  was  proved 
to  be  in  the  dipping-bath,  which  was  of  hard  rubber,  seven 
by  nine,  having  a water-tight  cover.  Although  I had  used 


this  bath  for  about  four  years,  probably  not  more  than 
seventy-five  plates  had  been  dipped  in  it  during  that  time, 
and  they  at  long  intervals.  Now  I am  satisfied  that  the  cause 
of  all  my  trouble  was  Occasioned  by  the  corners  of  the  glass 
plate  touching  the  sides  of  the  dipping-bath,  and  rubbing 
off  some  particles  of  bromo-iodido  of  silver  which  had  col- 
lected there.  Often,  when  working  iu  the  field,  I have,  to 
save  time  in  sensitizing,  moved  the  plate  by  raising  and 
lowering  the  dipper,  thereby  hastening  the  time  of  immer- 
sion. Although  this  is  done  very  gently,  so  that  very  little 
scraping  occurs,  still  it  is  impossible,  in  the  constrained 
position  of  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  not  to  touch  the 
sides  occasionally. 

In  using  hard  rubber  baths,  it  has  always  been  my 
practice  never  to  allow  the  silver  solution  to  remain  in  it 
over  night.  The  bath-holder  being  thoroughly  washed  in 
running  water  for  some  minutes  after  the  silver  solution 
had  been  poured  out,  it  was  then  allowed  to  remain  full  of 
pure  water  until  used  the  next  time,  iu  each  case  draining 
off  all  the  water  before  pouring  back  the  silver  solution. 
Before  taking  this  bath  into  the  field,  1 had  carefully  cleaned 
it  with  a piece  of  sponge  tied  to  a stick,  and  drained  it  well 
before  using.  The  silver  solution  was  carried  in  a large 
glass  bottle.  To  support  my  assertion  that  the  trouble  was 
occasioned  by  the  dipping-bath,  I would  say  that  after  the 
same  bath  had  been  well  washed,  and  the  silver  solution 
poured  into  it,  a plate  was  dipped,  and  allowed  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet  until  coated;  upon  development,  one  single 
comet  was  noticed.  By  observing  the  same  rule  in  dipping 
the  plate  carefully,  and  letting  it  rest  until  ready  to  put  iu 
the  holder,  I am  glad  to  say  that  not  a single  comet  troubled 
me  during  the  rest  of  the  expedition. 

From  my  first  experience  in  photography,  ten  years  ago, 
I have  used  hard  rubber  dipping  baths  for  landscape  work, 
as  they  take  up  less  room  in  packing,  and  are  lighter  to 
carry,  and  have  never  before  had  cause  to  doubt  their  relia- 
bility, provided  the  silver  solution  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  in  contact  any  length  of  time.  But  my  recent 
comet-seeking  experience  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  I .ask  photo- 
graphers to  take  warning,  lest  they  suffer  from  the  same 
cause. 

For  the  future,  all  of  my  dipping-baths  shall  be  made  of 
gutta-percha,  or  glass  inclosed  in  a wooden  case  with  a 
water-tight  cover,  arranged  so  that  the  top  may  swing 
back  at  any  angle  required. 


Corrcsp0:iDeacc. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  TnE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Sir,— Allow  mo  to  thank  you  for  tiro  great  courtesy  you  have 
displayed  towards  mo  iu  your  criticisms  of  my  lettor  written  in 
defonco  of  Le  Gray’s  right  to  the  priority  of  publication  of  the 
collodion  process. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  one  or  two  passages  that  might  bo  in- 
terpreted into  a meaning  that,  perhaps,  you  did  not  intend,  I 
would  havo  allowed  tiio  consecutive  documentary  evidence  that 
I adduced  in  defence  of  Lo  Gray’s  claim  us  a sufficient  bulwark 
to  withstand  the  missiles  of  any  one  who  may  try  to  dislodge 

him.  . 

In  the  first  place,  I would  like  to  at  once  disclaim  any  desiro 
or  right  in  any  shape,  form,  or  meaning,  to  havo  any  merit  in 
the  discovery  of  the  collodion  process.  I took  the  materials 
Lo  Gray  enumerated,  and  if  I did  not  succeed  at  once  I in  no 
way  attributed  my  want  of  success  to  any  imperfection  in  the 
process,  but  to  my  ignorance  of  tho  new  materials  I was  called 
on  to  employ.  The  moagreness  that  1 spoko  of  was  in  tho 
want  of  the  precise  quantities  of  each  of  tho  ingredients.  It  no 
doubt  required  a little  experimenting  to  satisfy  ones-self  of  tho 
host  proportions,  but  it  in  no  way  required  “a  leap  of  genius  ” 
to  solvo  tho  difficulties.  I certainly  gave  a different  interpre- 
tation to  Le  Gray's  instructions  to  what  you  do : l did  not  in- 
terpret it  as  the  “saturating  an  ether  and  alcohol  with  col- 
lodiodion  ” to  mean  “ adding  soluble  sotton  until  it  produced  a 
thick  jelly.”  I could  not  make  the  mistake  that  collodion 
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meant  gun-cotton. I 1 took  tlio  thick  collodiou  of  tlio  surgeon, 
and  tliinued  it  with  ether  and  alcohol,  as  instructed.  1 added 
a small  quantity  ot  the  fluoride  of  soda  and  a little  of  tho 
bromide  of  ammonia;  after  the  mixturo  was  well  shaken,  I 
coated  a plate,  and  dipped  it  in  a nitrate  of  silvor  hath  of 
about  tlio  strength  I was  in  tho  habit  of  using  for  dipping 
my  albuminized  plates,  exposed  it,  and  developed  with  pro- 
tosulphate of  iron.  Very  likely  tho  collodion,  tho  first  time, 
might  be  too  thick,  and  would  mako  a very  imperfect  coating  ; 
but  it  roquired  no  great  genius  to  thin  it  with  a little  more 
other  and  alcohol.  The  fluorido  and  bromido  would  bo  tried  in 
various  proportions.  This  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  do  with 
tho  various  processes  I had  been  in  tho  habit  of  working,  so 
that  you  will  see  tho  great  mountain  of  difficulties  you  pile  up 
were  much  easier  got  over  than  you  seem  to  think. 

But  your  next  objection  is  a moro  formidable  one,  if  it  was 
founded  on  fact.  You  say  “ tho  haloid  salt  described  is  a 
fluoride,  and  fluorido  of  silver  would  bo  formed;  but  as  this, 
unlike  tho  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride,  is  solublo  in  aqueous 
solutions,  it  would  be  partially,  if  not  entirely,  dissolved  out  of 
tho  film  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed,  so  that  very  little  of  tho 
sensitive  salt  would  remain  on  tho  plate  when  it  was  exposed 
to  the  light.” 

If  this  is  correct,  Lo  Gray  tried  to  palm  upon  tho  credulity 
of  ignorance  an  impossibility  ; and  how  humiliated  I must  feel 
to  think  that  I have  been  supposed  capable  of  buttressing  up 
this  fraud  ! The  wholo  question  is  now  out  of  tho  arena  of  his- 
tory, and  within  the  domain  of  experimental  demonstration 
Before  this  all-important  point  is  settled,  all  minor  questions 
involved  in  it  is  of  little  moment,  and  in  the  experimental  test 
I am  about  to  propose,  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Archer’s 
formula  of  his  process  as  published  in  tho  Chemist,  and  that  of 
LeGray  as  published  in  his  treatise  of  1850,  will  bo  at  the  same 
time  demonstrated.  Then  I proposo  that  acommittoo  of  any  of 
the  societies  should  be  chosen  to  select  a gentleman  who  will 
conduct  the  experiment  in  accordance  with  tho  instruction  of 
Mr.  Archer  as  published  in  the  Chemist.  Let  the  collodion  be 
made  according  to  tho  pharmacopeia  of  1850,  and  tho  other 
instructions  to  be  as  literally  attended  to,  and  I will  bo  pro- 
pared  to  give  as  fair  a trial  to  Lo  Gray's  instructions.  In  order 
to  make  the  trial  as  fair  as  I can  conceive,  I shall 
produce  a small  bottle  of  fluoride  of  soda,  another  of  bromide 
of  ammonia,  one  with  a little  ether,  and  another  with  a small 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  into  an  empty  bottle  I shall  put  a 
pinch  of  bromide  of  ammonia  and  another  of  the  fluorido  o 
soda.  I shall  then  add  a small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
other,  and  a tuft  of  gun-cotton.  When  the  ingredients  are 
dissolved,  I shall  to  prepared  to  coat  a glass  plate,  dip  it  in  a 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  of  a strength  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
grains,  and  take  a picture  in  a third  loss  time  with  this  rule-of- 
thumb  made  collodion ; or,  with  scales  and  weights,  I shall, 
with  tho  above  ingredients,  take  a picture  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  tho  gentleman  who  shall  work  tho  formula  of  Mr. 
Archer.  By  tho  above  test,  both  tho  comparative  sensitiveness 
of  the  two  processes,  and  the  supposed  solubility  of  the  fluoride 
of  silver,  will  be  tested. 

Some  other  little  matters  I might  have  referred  to;  but  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  confino  myself  to  this  one  question 
in  the  presont  communication.  J.  G.  Tunny. 


Sib, — So  much  has  been  written,  pro  et  con.,  with  regard  to 
Mr.  F.  S.  Archer's  claim  to  the  invention  of  tho  collodion  pro- 
cess, that!  almost  hesitate  to  contribute  my  mite  to  tho  contro- 
versy. Howover,  Mr.  M'Craw’s  letter,  in  your  impression  of  to- 
day, affords  mo  the  opportunity  of  fixing  one  date  which  may 
happen  to  be  material.  I am  and  was  a miniature  painter. 
Duringthe year  of  our  first  International  Exhibition  my  profes- 
sion was  carried  on  at  253,  Strand,  where,  in  the  very  first  or 
Becond  week  of  tho  month  of  May  (well  marked  through  several 
circumstances),  a paper  photograph— that  of  a bust— was 
brought  me  to  colour,  and,  by  tho  addition  of  necktie,  coat,  and 
waistcoat,  to  render  as  much  like  a “ miniature  from  the  life  ” 
as  possible. 

This  picture  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Archer,  and  by  the 
waxed  paper  process  from  a bust  of  his  own  modelling.  It  excited 
my  curiosity  so  much  that  I called  on  Mr.  Archer,  showing  my 
work,  and  found  him  busy  at  photography  in  his  studio  at  the 
back  ot  his  house  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  where 
he  explained  to  me  the  difficulty  he  had  in  keeping  paper  flatly 
attached  to  a glass  in  a dipping  bath.  In  tho  course  of  con- 


versation he  told  me  that  ho  contemplated  a mode  of  rendering 
paper  into  a liquid , so  that  it  might  be  poured  upon  the  glass. 

Shortly  after  this,  a severe  domestic  affliction  caused  me  to 
leave  London,  ami  it  was  not  till  moro  than  twelvo  months  after- 
wards that,  having  adoptod  photography  as  my  profession,  and 
purchased  my  first  chemicals  of  Mr.  Hocking,  I called  on  Mr. 
Archer  to  offer  my  services  in  colouring  his  photographs.  I 
then  asked  him,  *■  What  is  collodion  ?”  and  his  reply  was,  “ Ex- 
actly that  which  I told  you  of  before,  a sort  of  liquid  paper.” 
And  so  it  is. 

Now,  sir,  I have  neither  time  nor  documents  whereby  to 
collect  dates  ; but  of  this  one  especial  date  I am  quite  certain, 
namely,  that  my  colouring  of  the  picture  in  question  was  no 
later  than  the  second  week  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  that 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Archer  was  about  four  or  five  days 
later  only. 

How  soon  afterwards  it  may  havo  been  that  Mr.  Archer 
actually  made  his  liquid  paper,  or  collodion,  must  bo  established 
through  other  evidence  than  mine. — I have  the  honour  to  bo 
yours,  &c.,  C.  S.  Herve. 

Flagstaff  Villa,  Aldershot,  December  11. 

[As  Mr.  Archer  had  published  in  the  Chemist  his  details  of  the 
collodion  process  at  a dato  two  months  earlier  than  that  our 
, correspondent  mentions,  it  would  appear  that  being  more  fa- 
miliar with  tho  wax-paper  process,  Mr.  Archer  still  practised  it 
after  he  had  worked  collodion  some  time.  This  would  seem  to 
corroborate  the  statement  we  havo  already  made,  that,  in  tho 
early  days  of  collodion,  Mr.  Archer  was  not  very  successful  in 
operating  with  it.  We  havo  in  our  possession,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  a negative  taken  by  Dr.  Diamond  with  collodion  Mr. 
Archer  had  prepared  in  September  1850. — Ed.] 


MR.  W.  M’CRAW  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I was  forced,  on  a former  occasion,  to  convict  your 
correspondent  of  knowingly  and  wilfully  writing  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  untruo  ; and,  as  only  these  untruths  are  again  par- 
aded, mixed  with  as  much  spite  and  bitterness  of  feeling  as  ho 
could  exhibit,  I respectfully  decline  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with  him.  J.  G.  Tunny. 


WHEN  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  GULLS.— ILLEGITIMATE 
CRITICISM. 

Sir,— So  much  has  appeared,  from  timo  to  time,  in  your 
pages  in  connection  with  tho  broken  negativo  of  the  gulls,  that 
I am  unwilling  to  add  my  say  in  the  matter,  wore  it  not  to 
deliver  the  controversy  from  the  very  ridiculous  and  absurd 
phases  in  which  it  has  been  exhibited. 

Few  persons  have  had  tho  agreeable  opportunity  of  watching 
these  birds  when  they  have  disported  so  vigorously  on  their 
wing  amidst  storm  and  tempest  that  I have.  The  mackerel,  the 
herring,  and  sprat  schools  are  always  attended  by  them  in  largo 
numbers ; and  the  commencement  of  the  sprat  season  of  the 
last  week  or  two  has  not  been  an  exception.  I believe  I havo 
watched  the  habits  of  those  birds  of  the  wave  and  storm,  and  I 
can  find  full  cvidenco  that  those  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  tho  resources  of  the  photographic  art  can  represent,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  flock  of  gulls  without  resorting  to 
trick  or  fraud,  to  produco  the  most  truthful  effects. 

Permit  mo,  now,  if  I may  occupy  your  space,  to  deprecate 
tho  kind  of  criticism  to  which  the  finest  productions  of  the 
sun-painter  are  so  often  subjected.  His  productions  aro  too 
often  spoken  of  as  if  photography  by  itself,  even  in  tho  hands 
of  those  who  have  a feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  combined 
with  a knowledge  of  manipulating  power  to  develop  it,  could 
not  express  the  truthful  without  resorting  to  tricks  and  dodges 
in  the  production  of  artistic  effects.  Such  unfair  assumptions 
would  not  bo  tolerated  in  kindred  arts.  It  could  be  scarcely 
said  of  the  glorious  production  of  tbs  painter's  easel  that  they 
were  produced  by  trick  and  dodge,  because  the  finger  had 
spread  the  minute  scumble  which  gave  atmosphere  to  the  blue 
distance,  or  because  a palette-knife  had  spread  tho  sky  with  a 
feeling  of  clearness  and  beauty  that  no  brush  could  rival,  or  that 
a few  minute  points  of  intense  positive  colour  should  be 
squeezed  from  tho  tube  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  picture.  Such 
helps  as  these,  and  many  others,  would  not  be  thought  illegiti- 
mate ; and  why  should  not,  therefore,  the  artist  photographer 
use  all  the  resources  which  his  feeling  and  experience  provide 
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to  produce  his  effects  ? His  productions  should  be  weighed  by 
their  results,  and  not  by  their  mannerism. 

If  this  proposition  be  tiuthful,  some  of  our  best  photographers 
have  much  to  complain  of,  not  from  the  outside  public,  but  from 
their  own  fraternity,  who  too  often  indicate  this  suicidal  style 
of  criticism.  Do  those  who  thus  criticize  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  they  elevate  the  art  they  practise,  or  degrade  it  ? 
Do  these  not,  by  constantly  prying  into  little  methods  and  pro- 
cesses, do  injustice  to  the  art  and  artists  ? If  any  one,  by 
artistic  perception,  realized  opportunity,  and  great  manipula- 
tive power,  has  produced  a picture,  or  class  of  picture,  unique 
in  poetry  and  artistic  power,  let  the  credit  of  the  creation  rest 
with  him  alone.  Let  the  speciality  rest  with  the  artist,  and,  if 
he  be  rivalled,  let  it  be  not  by  attempting  miserable  imitations, 
but  by  something  of  equal  originality  and  artistic  merit. 

There  is  plenty  of  field  in  grand  old  nature  for  the  photo- 
grapher and  artist,  without  his  being  a servile  imitator.  What 
say  some  of  our  friends,  who  wish  to  create  a sensation,  to  the 
wild  fowl,  their  decoys  and  haunts  in  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
and  Essex  ? That  world  is  not  exhausted  yet,  and  originality 
and  novelty  may  be  found  in  many  a field,  and  would  provido 
a firmer  step  for  public  estimation  than  imitation,  however 
successful.  No  Name. 

SAFETY  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Last  night  I was  quite  unexpectedly  called  on 
to  give  my  opinion  on  the  light  shown  by  Dr.  Monckhoven. 
What  I meant  to  express  was  the  safety  of  magnesium  against 
any  other  of  the  artificial  strong  lights  ; and  that  such  gentle- 
men as  Dr.  Monckhoven  would  confer  a great  gift  if  they  would 
endeavour  to  produce  any  compound,  not  explosive,  and  re- 
quiring the  aid  only  of  a spirit  of  wine  lamp  or  common  gas, 
to  produce  a brilliant  actinic  light. — Yours  obediently, 

London , November  13 th,  1869.  J.  Solomon. 


UroacMncjs  of  Sandies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, December  14th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  wero  elected  members  of 
the  Society: — Messrs.  A.  Lewis,  W H.  Stillman.  F.  G.  Lloyd, 
F.  Downer,  J.  M.  Burgess,  R.  Potter,  F.  Beasley,  jun.,  J.  C. 
Stoddart,  R.  Leigh,  R.  Slingsby,  E.  Hyde,  W.  Brookes,  Dr. 
Scott. 

The  Chairman  read  the  seventh  rule,  and  mentioned  the 
retiring  officers  and  those  nominated  for  election. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven’s  paper  on  a new  artificial  light  and  its  employment  for 
enlarging  purposes  (see  p.  602). 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  exhibited  several  fine  specimens  of 
enlargement  by  this  light,  a complete  set  of  the  apparatus  was 
shown,  and  some  admirably  successful  demonstrations  were 
given  by  Dr.  Monckhoven  (tee  leader). 

Mr.  Solomon,  in  response  to  the  Chairman,  said  ho  lia<l  no 
remarks  to  make  beyond  expressing  a wish  that  theSvord  ex- 
plosion could  have  been  eliminated  from  the  possibilities  of  the 
process.  With  a risk  of  that  kind,  ho  thought  that  the  extra 
cost  of  magnesium  wire  was  scarcely  a consideration. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  as  an  explosion  must  attack  the 
weakest  part,  the  precaution  of  Dr.  Monckhoven,  in  providing 
an  outlet  by  the  mere  expulsion  of  a cork,  was  a perfect  safe- 
guard. 

A conversation  on  the  subject  followed,  in  which  a general 
opinion  was  expressed  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Mouckhoven's  pro- 
visions against  explosion  wore  efficient. 

The  Secretary  referred  to  former  experiments  in  obtaining 
a fine  light  by  means  of  chromium. 

Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  that  the  especial  value  of  Dr.Monck- 
hoveu’s  plan  consisted  in  the  fact  that  ho  had  combined  the 
steadiness  and  continuity  of  the  ordinary  oxyhydrogen  light 
with  the  actinic  qualities  of  magnesium  light. 

Mr.  Mayai.l  expressed  a conviction  that,  oxcellent  as  were 
the  results  already  obtained,  Dr.  Monckhoven  would  do  still 
more  when  ho  had  perfected  his  means  of  employing  titanium 
in  conjunction  with  tho  magnesium. 
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Mr.  Dallmeyeii  said,  that  the  plan  of  substituting  a salt  of 
the  metal  for  the  metal  itself,  and  so  securing  steadiness  and 
continuance  of  the  light,  was  of  vast  practical  importance.  The 
light  with  chromium  and  titanium  was  yet  in  an  experimental 
state,  and  he  should  look  with  much  interest  for  the  issue. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  said  he  had 
witnessed  the  demonstrations  with  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
just  thirty-five  years  since  ho  was  present  when  Lieutenant 
Drummond  first  exhibited  his  lime  light  in  the  town  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  the  comparison  of  the  light  to-night  with 
that  then  exhibited  was  fully  suggestive  as  to  tho  progress 
made.  He  had  been  especially  pleased  with  tho  ingenious 
arrangements  for  preventing  an  explorion,  both  iu  the  manu- 
facture of  the  gas,  and  in  tho  keeping  the  gases  separ.ito  until 
the  point  of  ignition,  tho  burner  possessing  most  ingenious 
arrangements. 

The  Chairman  announced  a paper  on  tho  “ Magic  Lantern 
and  Photography,”  by  Mr.  Ilighley,  at  the  January  meeting, 
and  a paper  by  Mr.  Dunmoro  on  a now  method  of  combina- 
tion printing.  The  presentation  print  given  by  Mr.  Mayall 
would  also  bo  ready,  and  new  members  joining  would  havo 
tho  privilege  of  receiving  it. 

L)r.  Van  Monckhoven  having  briefly  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  a hope  to  meet  tho 
Society  again,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  tho  City  of  London 
College.  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  in  tho  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  tho  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society: — Mr.  Stanfield,  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  Mr.  G.  Trucker. 

The  December  meeting  being  henceforth  to  be  the  annual 
meeting,  the  financial  statement  postponed  from  June  wus  now 
read,  and  showed  a balauco  in  hand  of  £2  19s.  3d. 

Tho  Chairman  stated  that  the  amount  of  20  per  cent., 
allowed  by  the  rules  to  enable  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  obtain 
assistance,  was  now  and  had  been  siuco  his  first  year  in  office 
declined  by  Mr.  Cocking,  who  insistod  on  tho  performance  of 
his  duties  without  aid  or  reward. 

After  votes  of  thunks  to  tho  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
duo  acknowledgments, 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter: — 

"Tunbridge  Wells,  Dec.  8,  18G9. 

“My  dear  Sir, — When  I saw  you  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  I promised  to  send  you  a pieco  of 
the  negative  of  the  • Seagulls,’  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  controversy.  On  returning  homo  I found  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  negative  had  been  thrown  away.  However,  I was 
able  to  rescue  a small  fragment,  which  I send  with  this.  It 
fortunately  happens  that  this  piece  is  from  the  most  important 
part  of  the  negative,  and,  although  an  inquiring  assistant  has 
scratched  away  some  of  the  gulls  with  a knife  (in  order  to 
discover  what  they  are  made  of,  I suppose)  there  are  still  suf- 
ficient remaining,  both  large  and  small,  to  suggest  to  those  who 
havo  so  confidently  asserted  that  it  was  a combination  picture, 
that  it  was  just  possible  they  wore  mistaken.  I do  not  know 
if  any  of  them  will  havo  tho  grace  to  acknowledge  this,  neither 
do  I greatly  care  ; but  there  is  one  thing  that  I do  regret,  which 
is,  that  1 shall  not  be  ablo  to  describe  and  explain  a process 
winch  may  have  been  of  some  use  to  my  photographic  brethren. 
It  has  been  so  persistently  suggested  that  I have  used  some 
unlawful,  almost  criminal,  dodge  (people  are  so  apt  to  think 
that  anything  they  do  not  undeistand  is  supernatural  or 
wicked),  that  I prefer  to  allow  my  critics  to  enjoy  tho  blissful 
ignorance  of  their  own  opinions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  1 havo  carefally  abstained,  in  all  I havo  written  or  said  on 
the  subject,  from  misleading  any  one.  1 have  simply  refrained 
from  saying  whether  it  was  or  was  not  diroct  from  nature. 
When  1 first  exhibited  tho  picture  I intended  to  describe  tho 
mothod  by  which  it  was  producod,  but  I havo,  metaphorically, 
been  driven  into  a corner,  and  there  I intend  to  remain. 

“ There  is  ono  curious  effect  in  tho  picture  which  I think 
ought  to  bo  {minted  out,  as  it  will  roinovo  an  objection  to  the 
birds  being  gulls,  which  has  attracted  tho  attention  of  one  or 
two  naturalists.  The  body  of  a kittiwake  gull  is  quite  white, 
(except  in  the  young  birds,  which  aro  of  various  shades  of 
grey),  especially  in  tho  spring,  when  the  picture  was  produced, 
and  tlie  ends  of  tho  wings  are  black.  It  happens  that  these 
black  tips  do  not  ‘ come  out’  against  the  sea,  which  makes  the 
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wines  look  short  and  blunt  instead  of  pointed  at  the  end. — 
Yours  rerr  truly.  ••  H.  P.  Bobixsox. 

“ E.  Cocking.  Esq.” 

The  fragment  of  the  gull  negative  was  then  exhibited  to  the 
members,  and  a conversation  thereon  followed. 

Mr.  Dcxmork  suggested  that  if  a plate  of  glass  were  coated 
with  an  opaque  film  of  seme  kind,  the  images  of  gulls  might 
be  formed  by  scratching  out  in  the  shadows,  and  by  painting 
lights  on  the  g’ass ; the  sea  negative  Icing  then  taken, 
might  be  covered  with  the  negative  made  as  he  had  described, 
exposed  for  a moment  to  the  light,  and  then  all  developed  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Bat  xham  Joxes  could  not  see  any  good  reason  why  the 
picture  might  not  be  taken  from  nature. 

Mr.  Habt  was  surprised  that  after  all  the  ingenious  sugges- 
tions to  which  the  picture  had  given  '■ise.  no  examples  pro- 
duced by  the  methods  suggested  had  been  she  wn. 

Mr.  B.  Joxes  then  exhibited  some  very  fine  cabinet  pert ra its 
with  natural  foregrounds  and  backgrounds,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Edge.  These  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Fitch  exhibited  some  collodio-rhloriJe  prints  on  opal 
glass  which  had  been  kept  without  protection  of  any  kind  for 
about  five  years,  and  without  any  change  or  fading. 

Mr.  Saxpford  exhibited  some  very  fine  examples  of  por- 
traiture by  Mr.  Chancellor,  of  Dublin. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  exhibited 
specimens. 

The  Chairxax  said,  that  according  to  arrangement,  this 
meeting  would  be  devoted  to  conversation  or  discussion  in 
relation  to  the  late  exhibition,  and  its  lessons.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  the  greatest  evidences  of  advancement  in  the  art 
had  consisted  in  the  manifest  presence  of  purpose,  and  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment  or  thought,  in  the  mass  of  the  pictures, 
especially  in  portraiture,  in  many  cases  the  true  suggestion  of 
the  inner  man.  as  well  as  good  technical  photography,  and  good 
mechanical  portraiture. 

Mr.  Hart  said  he  had  recently  had  opportunity  of  examining 
the  photography,  especially  the  portraiture,  in  several  con- 
tinental cities,  and  had  arrived  home  just  in  time  to  see  the 
English  photography  at  the  late  Exhibition.  He  had  seen 
exhibitions  in  Belgium.  Hanover,  and  Prussia  : but  he  was  sur- 
prised and  rejoiced  at  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  pic- 
tures exhibited  in  Conduit  Street.  He  had,  of  course,  seen  a few 
fine  things  abroad,  but  they  were  chiefly  head  and  bust  only,  and 
all  very  completely  retouched.  He  believed  that  the  exhibition 
in  Berlin  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  pictures  shown  in  Conduit  Street 
would  revolutionize  photography  at  Berlin  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  had  the  Exhibition  of  M.  Salomon’s  portraits  revolutionized 
portraiture  in  this  country.  The  atmospheric  conditions  were 
much  more  favourable  in  Berlin  than  here  for  photography. 
Their  studios  were  excellent.  Dr.  Vogel's  studio,  which  was 
the  model  of  most  of  them  in  Berlin,  was  a magnificent  place, 
very  large,  with  excellent  light,  and  a very  complete  system  of 
blinds,  by  which  any  degree  of  light  or  shade  could  be  secured. 
He  had  been  much  struck  with  a series  of  portraits  Dr.  Vogel 
taken,  iu  which  he  illustrated  that  by  the  use  of  suitable  or 
unsuitable  lenses,  plain  persons  could  be  made  comparatively 
pleasing,  and  pretty  faces  plain. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  speaking  in  relation  to  styles  of  portraiture, 
said  photographers  were  too  apt  to  get  into  grooves.  At  one 
time  the  smooth,  clean,  light  grey  background  was  in  vogue, 
and  if  a face  had  much  gradation  or  modelling,  the  public 
were  apt  to  exclaim  that  it  looked  dirty.  It  had  to  be  made 
chalkily  white  to  get  rid  of  that  effect.  A darker  background, 
especially  for  large  pictures,  manifestly  did  greater  justice  to 
flesh.  But  to  obtain  a satisfactory  effect,  it  was  imperative  to 
have  gradation  of  light  and  shade  in  the  background  to  give 
the  eflect  of  space. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Blanchard  remarked  that  in  some  of  his  exhibited 
pictures  tho  sitter  was  placed  fifteen  feet  from  the  background, 

the  subject  dropped. 

The  Secrktart  reminded  members  that  the  annual  dinner 
would  take  place  on  Saturday  next,  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  in  lle- 
gent  Street,  and  he  would  bo  glad  if  members  intending  to  be 
present  would  let  him  know  as  early  as  possible,  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  satisfactorily  made. 

The  proceedings  theu  terminated.' 


Manchester  Ph'tcoxaphic  Socistt. 

The  usual  monthly  nee  tine  of  ths  Sviety  was  held  si:  the 
Memorial  Hal!  cn  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst..  M.  Xerox, 
Esq..  V.P_  in  tbe  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  X'vember  race  tine  were  real  and  con- 
firmed. and  the  following  resolutions,  recommended  by  the 
i Coanei!.  were  agreed  to: — 

1st.  That  a rerrre  and  exhibition  be  hell  during  the  present 
session. 

•?nd.  That  the  exhibition  be  opened  two  days:  namely,  an 
the  2>:h  February  and  1st  March:  and  that  the  'intern  exhi- 
bition take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  March,  power 
being  given  to  the  t iree  cemnr::;  to  change  these  dates  if 
necessary 

3rd.  Tbit  the  members  of  the  Conn  oil  shall  manage  the 
soiree,  ar.d  shall  hare  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

-tth.  That  the  sum  of  £15  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  to  defray  tbe  necessary  expens  s. 

5th.  That  an  art  union  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition. 

Mr  Holding  originated  a long  discussion  bv  asking  why  tho 
works  of  —law  of  the  Society  were  ' ~ ■itiw  as  Art 

Union  prizes. 

After  a tolerably  free  ventilation  of  the  question,  the 
Secretary  read  the  f.ll. wing  res.  nation,  passed  on  the  9th 
January.  IScS  — 

“ That  with  a view  to  encourage  the  loan  of  photographic 
works  of  art  for  exhibition  at  the  annual  rotree.  there  be  an  art 
union  held  in  connection  therewith,  anl  th  it  the  prizes  be 
selected  from  the  pictures  of  the  various  contributors  who  are 
ut  members  of  the  Society.” 

It  was  ultimately  decided  to  adhere  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SaxdersoX  made  a few  remarks  on  Durand's  sensitive 
paper.  He  had  accidentally  loft  seme  pieces  in  the  printing- 
frames  quite  six  weeks,  and.  at  the  end  of  that  time,  toned 
them.  The  resulting  prints  were  about  equal  in  quality  to  swek 
as  would  be  obtained  on  ordinary  silver  paper  two  days  old. 

Mr.  Hutchison  said  he  usually  toned  Durand’s  paper  in 
the  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  bath,  and  found  the  results  highly 
satisfactory.  He  always  made  his  toning  bath  moderately 
quick  of  action . 

Mr.  Sanderson,  who  exhibited  two  negatives — one  full  of 
pinholes,  and  the  other  quite  free  from  them — said  he  wished  to 
recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  members  a statement  mado 
at  the  September  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  if  collodio-albumen 
plates  were  inclined  to  develop  pinholes,  the  fault  could  bo 
effectually  prevented  by  gently  rubbing  them  with  cotton  wool 
immediately  before  development.  The  plan  then  pointed  out 
was  not  quite  correct.  The  plates  should  be  geutly  rubbed 
with  cotton  wool  when  washing  after  the  second  sensitivity. 
The  defective  condition  alluded  to  arose  from  the  bath  being 
overcharged  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  a plate  from  such  a 
bath,  after  being  washed  and  drained  for  a short  time,  had  a 
rough  and  sanded  appearance  on  the  surface.  A very  slight 
application  of  the  cotton  wool  would  be  found  sufficient  to  cure 
the  evil,  as  would  tv  seen  from  a comparison  of  tho  two  plates 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  the  same  effect  would  arise  ia  working 
wet  collodion  with  an  old  or  overcharged  bath. 

Mr.  Coote  showed  a few  negatives  that  were  marked  in  a 
very  curious  manner,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  could 
be  given. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sandersou  and  the  Chairmau  closed 
the  proceedings. 

Chas.  Awn,  //on.  Seen.  try. 


Salk  ia  tbr  .Shibio. 

Mr.  Davenport's  Lecture  on  Prints  and  their  Pro- 
duction.— It  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port's exceedingly  fine  collection  ofpriuts  by  various  processes, 
illutsrative  of  his  recent  lecture,  still  reuiatus  on  view  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  John  Street,  Adelphi.  Besides 
examples  of  various  forms  of  mechanical  printing,  the  collection 
of  specimens  of  photographic  process  :s  of  rare  completeness 
a nd  excellence.  Besides  combination  and  other  pictorial  pho- 
tographs by  Kejlander,  Robinson.  Blanchard,  and  others,  there 
are  carbon  prints  by  Swan's,  Johnson's,  and  Bouncy's  processes. 
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photo-block  prints,  or  “ Dallas-types”  by  Mr.  Dallas;  Wood- 
bury's photo-relief  prints;  photo-lithographs  by  Griggs,  Bul- 
lock , Ramage,  and  others;  photo-collographs  by  Tessio  du 
Motay  and  Albert;  photo-gaivanographs  by  Pretsch,  and 
examples  of  other  interesting  processes.  As  wo  de3iro  to  pro- 
duco  Mr.  Davenport's  excellent  paper  in  its  entirety,  we  are 
compelled  for  the  present  to  defer  it. 

Assault  on  a Photographer. — An  action  for  assault  and 
slander  was  brought  by  Mr.  Hunt  against  Mr.  Burgess  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  on  Monday.  The  plaintiff  was  a photo- 
grapher, carrying  on  business  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  defendant 
was  the  manager  of  the  company  known  as  the  Christy  Min- 
strels, whose  performances  take  place  at  St.  James's  Hall.  For 
several  years  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  the  habit  of  producing 
photographic  sketches  of  different  members  of  tho  company  in 
character,  and  had  what  is  called  a “ face  ’’  admission  to  the 
performances — id  est,  ho  was  at  all  times  allowed  to  enter  the 
hall  on  presenting  himself  in  propria  persona.  On  Wednesday, 
th3  Gth  of  October,  he  had  occasion  to  go  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Mr.’Moore,  one  of  tho  artistes,  about  a photograph  which 
he  had  taken  of  his  daughter  in  tho  attitude  described  by 
counsel  as  tho  “ Grecian  bend,”  a pose  caused  by  tho  high-heeled 
shoes  which  now  constitute  a prominent  feature  in  ladies’  attire. 
Tho  plaintiff  wanted  instructions  as  to  tho  colours  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tinting  the  youug  lady’s  costume.  Tho  check-taker 
allowed  him  to  pass  without  payment,  as  usual ; and  after  he 
had  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Moore,  the  defendant 
came  up  in  an  excited  state,  and,  employing  some  unamiablo 
epithets,  called  him  a thief  and  a loafer,  saying  that  he  had 
robbed  him  of  3s.,  which  was  tho  price  of  admission.  After- 
wards ho  seized  the  plaintiff  round  tho  neck,  and  “ put  his 
head  in  Chancery,”  nearly  throttling  him,  and  making  his  face 
almost  as  black  as  that  of  a Christy  Minstrel.  He  was  very 
unwell  after  tho  assault,  and  had  to  seek  the  advice  of  a medi- 
cal man.  He  said  that  ho  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
the  injuries,  and  that  in  consequence  of  them  ho  could  not  nt- 
tend  to  his  business  ns  regularly  as  before,  and  he  calculated 
he  had  lost  forty  pounds  on  that  account.  In  examination,  tho 
plaintiff  said,  owing  fo  his  illness  ho  had  refused  work,  in- 
cluding some  commissions  from  Mr.  Millais.  Mr.  Millais 
wanted  him  to  fake  a camera  to  his  house  and  copy  two  pic- 
tures ; and  he  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  too  unwell  to 
undertake  the  work.  This  might  bo  a hundred  pounds  out  of 
his  pocket.  His  charge  to  Mr.  Millais  would  havo  been  threo 
guineas,  but  ho  might  have  had  to  produce  many  photographic 
copies  of  fho  picture.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  summing  up, 
complained  of  the  public  time  being  wasted  by  such  actions. 
Tho  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  a farthing  damages. 

Piracies. — Tho  Stationer  has  the  following: — “Caution. — 
The  letail  trade  will  do  well  to  bo  upon  their  guard,  as  copies 
of  a number  of  copyright  cartes-de-visite  are  now  being  offered 
for  sale.  The  Stereoscopic  Company,  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saun- 
ders, and  Mr.  Downo,  of  Newcastle,  have  been  sufferers,  and 
havo  within  tho  last  few  days  made  some  very  respectable 
dealers  give  up  their  stock,  and  pay  a royalty  upon  the  quan- 
tities sold.” 


&omsy0u&tuts. 

M.  A.  C. — A variety  of  substitutes  for  ground  glass  arc  used  for 
backing  stereoscopic  transparencies.  Starch  applied  hot  dries  in  a 
semi-opaque  film,  which  answers  pretty  well.  Spirit  varnish  to 
which  a little  wax  has  been  added,  applied  without  heat,  gives  a 
pretty  good  effect,  as  does  also  benzole  varnish,  with  a little  wax 
added.  Gelatine,  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  suspension,  gives  a result 
similar  to  opal  glass,  which  is  very  pretty. 

1).  li.  Evans. — You  are  in  error,  we  think,  in  supposing  that  our 
correspondent  “ Moderator  ” has  been  using  a lean-to  studio,  and 
not  one  with  a direct  front  light.  It  is  a direct  front  light  which 
he  has  abandoned.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to 
reasons  for  either  mode  of  lighting.  Our  own  judgment  is  in 
favour  of  a north  high  side-light,  of  course  in  greater  or  less 
degree  in  advance  of  the  sitter.  This  mode  of  lighting  involves 
the  least  trouble,  and  gives  the  best  results  wo  meet  with.  If  a 
direct  front-light  be  employed,  it  must  be  large,  and  have  a com- 
plete system  of  blinds,  so  that  it  may  be  practically  converted  into 
a high  side-light. 

An  Amateur  (Manchester). — Mr.  Hubbard's  address  is  No.  1, 
Oxford  Street  ; that  of  Mr.  Twyman,  Ramsgate;  that  of  Mr. 
Crawshav,  Cyfartlifa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tvdvil ; that  of  Mr.  Alfieri, 
Hanley,  Staffordshire. 


ML  W. — Amongst  the  advantages  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  print- 
ing bath,  its  hygroscopic  property,  preventing  too  complete  (losic- 
cation  of  the  piper,  may  doubtless  be  reckoned.  You  will  run 
some  slight  risk  of  having  the  paper  too  dry,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing its  presence,  if  you  hang  the  sensitized  sheets  too  near  the  hot 
pipes.  Tho  formul  i you  propose  will  answer,  and,  when  once 
mixed,  the  density  of  the  solution  will  remain  tho  same  through- 
out, and,  of  course,  the  same  strength.  It  is  only  when  in  use  in 
a dish  that  tho  silver,  being  extracted  by  the  chloride  from  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  solution,  causes  it  to  become  weaker  than  tho 
lower  strata.  A very  little  agitation  diffuses  the  silver  salt  equally, 
and  restores  tho  equilibrium.  To  replenish,  add  one  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sufficient  of  a thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrato 
ot  ammonia  to  restore  t he  original  bulk,  for  each  quire  of  paper  ex- 
cited. Mr.  Wilson’s  plan  of  quantitative  analysis  will  enable  yon 
to  ascertain  the  strength  in  silver  of  tho  solution.  The  nitrate  of 
ammonia  will  simply  be  removed  in  tho  same  proportion  as  tho 
water.  2.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  will  gradually  penetrate  most 
varnishes,  but  a strong  shellac  varnish  will  answer  pretty  well. 
3.  A high  side-light  is  desirable,  as  giving  tho  best  effect  of  light- 
ing to  the  head ; the  lower  portion  of  the  side-light  illuminates 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  shadows  under 
projecting  features,  &c.,  from  being  too  heavy.  Wo  should  have 
the  light  to  about  thirly  or  thirty-six  inches  from  the  ground. 
Wo  have  pleasure  in  answering  your  question.  Do  not  scruple  to 
ask  any  advice  we  can  give  you. 

E.  R.— You  will  find  many  articles  in  the  various  volumes  of  tho 
News  and  Year-Book  on  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  full  instructions  in  this  column.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  the  chloride  quite  clean  and  dry,  and  mix  it  intimately 
with  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
You  may  use  the  three  in  equal  proportions.  These  are  placed  in 
a crucible  and  submitted  to  a white  heat  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  silver  will  be  separated,  and  will  be  found  in  a metallic 
button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  You  will  find  other  pro- 
cesses described  in  various  of  our  YTar-Books,  especially  1866 
and  1867. 

J.  C.  (Bradford). — There  are  two  photographic  journals  in  Franco: 
one  published  fortnightly,  Le  Montteur  de  la  Phgtographie, 
address,  12,  Quai  dt  Bethane,  Paris ; the  other  monthly,  Bulletin 
de  la  Hocietc  Francaxs  de  Photographic,  address,  do,  Quai  des 
Grands  Augustins,  Paris. 

John  St.  John. — You  will  find  particulars  iu  “ Muspratt's 
Chemistry.” 

R.  II.  P. — We  had  not  noticed  such  a fact  as  you  mention,  which  is 
very  interesting,  and  bears  intimately  on  the  question  of  accelera- 
tion by  the  general  action  of  light.  Shall  we  print  your  note;’  It 
is  marked  “private,”  and  we  therefore  await  your  instructions. 
Thanks  for  tho  breaking  wave. 

B.  M.  F.— The  crapy  marks  are  duo  to  the  collodion,  which  gives, 
apparently,  a reticulated  film.  It  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  excess 
ot  water  in  the  solvents.  Y’ou  may  ameliorate,  but  cannot  cure. 
Lot  the  plate  set  well  before  immersion.  Try  mixing  it  off  with 
another  sample  of  collodion. 

J osei‘11  Paget. — Thanks,  in  our  next.  The  Society’s  year  com- 
mence* in  February.  We  shall  have  pleasure  iu  proposing  you. 
It  is  better  not  to  drink  soft  water  which  is  kept  in  a lead  cistern. 
Almost  any  varnish  will  become  gradually  decomposed.  A lining 
of  thin  gutta-percha  would  be  best. 

Ennui.. — We  will  enquire,  and  set  the  matter  right.  Wo  received 
the  newspaper,  but  saw  the  letter  too  late  to  use.  The  india- 
rubber  band  used  to  protect  the  stopper  in  collodion  bottles  is, 
doubtless,  useful.  In  Mr.  Blanchard’s  case  it  was  a barrel  which 
cracked.  The  question  of  front  light  and  side  light  is,  of  course, 
one  for  discussion,  not  for  dogmatizing  on  by'  any  one.  We  have  a 
strong  conviction,  based  on  experience  and  observation,  as  well  ns 
theory,  that  front  light  is  always  troublesome  to  manage,  and  in 
most  cases  productive  of  flat  results. 

W.  E.  J. — Y'our  diagram  and  description  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  us  to  understand  your  studio  arrangements  and 
lighting;  but,  from  your  examples,  wo  perceive  that  you  havo 
too  much  toplight,  and  intensify  too  much.  When  you  writo 
again,  do  employ  a larger  piece  of  paper  for  your  diagram ; you  will 
find  it  easier,  and  we  shall  find  it  clearer. 

C.  Ferneley. — Thanks. 

Charles  Adin. — Thanks. 

li.  Slingsby. — Duly  received.  Thanks. 

Magic  Lantern. — A correspondent,  who  gives  no  signature,  asks 
how  he  can  adapt  a magic  lantern  to  enlarging  purposes.  We  fear 
that  with  a paraffine  lamp  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  efficiently, 
as  the  light  is  not  sufficiently  actinic  for  such  a purpose.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  tried  experiments  in  this  direction  r 

Several  Correspondents  iu  our  next. 

*.•  All  photographs  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  for  registration  receive 
attention  at  once  ; but  the  pressure  on  our  space  sometimes  compels  us 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  in  this  column.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  non-acknowledgment  at  once  does  not  necessarily 
imply  non-receipt  or  non-registration. 
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CORKS  AND  STOPPERS. 

Few  things  of  a small  kind  conduce  more  to  the  comfort, 
or  even  to  the  success,  of  the  photographer,  than  good  corks 
and  stoppers  perfectly  fitting  the  bottle,  and  removable 
without  risk  or  trouble,  and  few  thiugs  receive  less  intelli- 
gent consideration  and  attention  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers, dealers,  and  photographers  themselves. 

We  noticed  recently,  in  an  American  journal,  an  advertise- 
ment of  a negative  varnish,  in  which,  amongst  other 
claims  to  attention,  was  the  announcement  that  it  was  put 
up  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  good  corks.  This  at  once 
recalled  to  mind  the  multitude  of  annoyances  we  had  suffered 
from  bottles  of  varnish  and  other  solutions  sent  out  by 
manufacturers  with  precisely  the  opposite  conditions : 
bottles  with  contracted  apertures;  bad  corks  pressed  tight 
in,  and  then  cut  off  flush  before  being  sealed  or  tied  over. 
This  is  annoying  enough  in  case  of  any  solution,  and 
involves  the  necessity  of  refitting  the  bottle  with  a cork  at 
once;  but  in  the  case  of  bottles  of  varnish  is  much  more 
than  merely  anuoying.  The  piece  of  cork  is  generally 
cemented  into  the  aperture  by  the  varnish  which  has  dried 
round  it.  A corkscrew  fine  enough  is  rarely  at  hand  ; the 
piece  of  cork  has  to  be  prised  out  of  the  bottle  with  the  aid 
of  a knife  or  a pair  of  scissors.  Being  frequently  of  bad, 
rotten  cork,  numbers  of  fragments  drop  into  the  varnish, 
part  of  which  are  fished  out  of  the  bottle  with  much  trouble, 
and  the  remaining  pieces  remain  to  spoil  the  surface  of  the 
first  few  negatives  varnished.  This,  as  photographers  know, 
is  a very  common  and  a very  unnecessary  form  of  trouble. 

Corks  for  all  uncorrine  liquids,  and  such  as  are  not 
affected  by  contact  with  organic  matter,  are,  in  our  estima- 
tion, better  than  stoppers ; but  wherever  corks  are  used  for  any 
preparation  employed  in  photography,  they  should  be  of 
the  very  b st  quality,  long  and  conical  in  form,  clastic, 
and  free  from  rottenness  in  quality.  A long,  conical,  and 
elastic  cork  will  bear  all  the  force  necsssary  to  remove  it 
from  a bottle  to  the  neck  of  which  even  a little  dried  var- 
nish has  caused  it  to  adhere;  but  a rotten  cork  will  inevi- 
tably break  in,  and  cause  similar  trouble  to  that  just  des- 
cribed. Manufacturers  should  never  cut  a cork  off  flush, 
leaving  nothing  to  grasp  with  which  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  bottle.  The  neatness  of  finish  so  gained  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  trouble  and  annoyance  involved.  A 
really  good  cork,  properly  fitting  the  bottle,  is  a constant 
source  of  comfort,  not  only  stopping  the  aperture  perfectly, 
but  cleaning  it  of  dried  fragments  every  time  it  is  used.  In 
collodion-bottles  this  is  a special  advantage,  and  giving  the 
cork,  iu  our  estimation,  a considerable  advantage  over  a 
stopper.  As  illustrative  of  useful,  well-shaped  bottles, 
capital  corKs,  and  perfect  corking,  we  may  mention  those 
employed  for  Newman’s  varnishes,  which  are  well  worth 
attention  as  examples  in  this  direction.  In  any  case, 


whether  manufacturers  send  out  bottles  judiciously  corked 
or  not,  a drawer  with  a selection  of  the  best  corks  will  often 
be  found  invaluable  in  a photographer’s  operating-room. 

Stoppers  are  not  unfrequently  as  imperfect  as  corks,  very 
often  fitting  so  badly  that,  if  used  with  collodion  or  other 
volatile  preparations,  they  are  utterly  insufficient  to  prevent 
evaporation.  We  recently  took  up  a bottle  of  collodion 
stoppered  as  sent  out  by  ihe  maker  : a gelatinous  mass,  in- 
stead of  fluid  collodion,  was  all  that  remained.  On  examin- 
ing the  stopper,  we  found  it  could  be  rocked  in  one  direction 
from  side  to  side  ; it  had  been  ground  very  imperfectly  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  wisest 
and  simplest  course,  if  a bottle  with  a perfectly  fitting  stopper 
is  not  at  hand,  is  to  regrind  the  imperfect  stoppers.  To 
ascertain  whether  they  fit  perfectly,  they  should,  when 
fitted  in  the  bottle,  be  pushed  laterally  in  different  direc- 
tions; if  they  move  at  all,  it  is  manifest  the  orifice  cannot 
be  properly  stopped,  and  volatile  liquid-',  or  such  as  are  in- 
jured by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  should  not  remain  in 
a bottle  so  stopped. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  the  stopper  should  be  dipped  in 
a mixture  of  fine  sand  or  emery  and  water,  and  then  re- 
placed in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  steadily  worked  with 
a turning  motion  backwards  and  forwards  for  some  time, 
dipping  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  sand  or  emery  and 
water.  To  ascertain  if  it  is  sufficiently  ground  to  fit  pro- 
perly, the  stopper  and  neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  washed 
now  and  then,  and  carefully  tried.  When  the  stopper  is 
found  to  fit  firmly,  without  lateral  movement  in  any  direc- 
tion, it  may  he  finished  with  a little  fine  emery  mixed  with 
oil,  which  takes  off  the  extreme  roughness  left  by  the  sand 
and  water. 

As  photographers  will  generally  see  their  stock  of  stoppers 
accumulate  from  the  breakage  of  bottles,  they  will  find  it 
useful  sometimes  to  fit  in  this  way  stoppers  to  bottles  the 
originals  of  which  have  been  lost,  or  which  have  never  had 
stoppers  at  all.  In  doing  this  some  trouble  will  be  saved  if 
due  regard  be  had  to  the  shape  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
orifice  to  be  fitted.  In  some  cases,  the  bottle  is  somewhat 
wide  at  the  mouth,  aud  rapidly  contracts  in  the  neck  ; in 
other  cases  the  neck  is  nearly  the  same  width  throughout. 
By  selecting  a stopper  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  these 
varieties  in  the  shape  of  the  neck  will  be  readily  met. 

But  the  most  serious  trouble  with  stoppered  bottles  is  the 
tendeucy  to  become  fixed  iu  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  especially 
if  it  contain  either  strong  acids  or  substances  capable  of 
crystallization.  The  various  devices  for  removing  a fixed 
stopper  are  tried  in  succession : the  stopper  is  rapidly 
tapped  with  a piece  of  wood  ; the  neck  ot  the  hot  le  is  made 
hot  with  friction,  to  expand  it ; a piece  of  cord  is  tied  round 
the  stopper,  to  jerk  it  out,  &c.  Possibly  some  one  succeeds, 
but  generally  suddenly,  often  spilling  the  possibly  corrosive 
solution  over  the  hands  and  clothes  of  the  manipulator  ; 
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or,  possibly,  the  bottle  breaks  in  the  operation,  making  the 
disaster  worse.  All  this  may  be  prevented  with  so  little 
trouble  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  ever  permitted  to 
occur.  If  the  stopper  be  anointed  with  a little  warmed 
paraffin  there  is  little  danger  of  it  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  It  will  stop  the  aperture  just  as  perfectly,  and  all 
risk  will  be  averted.  Solution  of  india-rubber  is  useful  for 
the  same  lubricatiug  purpose,  but  it  does  not  so  perfectly 
resist  the  action  of  all  acids,  and  is  therefore  not  so  good  as 
paraffin,  which  answers  admirably. 

We  will  conclude  these  suggestions  on  a familiar  but 
neglected  subject  by  adding  a couple  of  paragraphs  cut  from 
contemporary  scientific  journals.  A correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  says  : — 

“ For  a cork  for  collodion  vial  I whittle  a pine  stick  into 
a shape  like  the  handle  of  a plate-vise,  a hole  in  the  centre. 
Then  take  a cork  a little  smaller  than  will  fit  the  vial,  and 
make  a hole  through  it,  and  insert  the  pin  of  the  piue  p:ece 
(I  cement  the  cork  on  with  shellac,).  .Next  take  a piece  of 
bladder — like  that  usually  tied  over  acetic  acid  corks— and 
soak  it  in  water  until  it  is  soft,  then  stretch  it  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cork,  and  fasten  it  by  tying  a string  around  it 
where  the  groove  is  in  the  pine  piece.  This  makes  a con- 
venient cork  to  catch  in  the  little  finger  when  using,  is  per- 
fectly air-tight,  and  no  little  pieces  of  cork  break  off  and 
fall  into  your  collodion." 

An  efficient  safety  stopper  for  bottles  is  described  in 
Scientific  Opinion  as  having  been  patented  by  Mr.  Z.  Poirier, 
of  Lambeth.  It  is  composed  of  a short  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  or  cork  tube,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  inserted 
a metallic  ring,  on  which  this  tube  is  kept  fast  by  any  suit- 
able means,  either  by  binding,  spurs,  expansion,  &c.  A 
screw-tapped  peg  with  a conical  head  is  inserted  upwards 
in  the  india-rubber  tube,  through  which  it  runs,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a round  screw  nut  at  its  upper  part.  This  tube 
so  fitted  is  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  screw  nut  being  turned  to  the  right  with  the 
fingers,  causes  the  screw-tapped  peg  to  move  upwards  ; the 
conical  head  of  the  latter  entering  gradually  in  the  india- 
rubber  tube  presses  it  against  the  internal  side  of  the  neck 
at  the  very  place  where  this  neck  is  conical,  and  the  bottle 
is  hermetically  closed,  because  the  conical  head  of  the  petr 
presses  the  india-rubber  or  cork  tube  in  its  whole  periphery 
against  the  conical  neck  of  the  bottle.  To  open  the  bottle, 
the  screw  nut  must  be  turned  to  the  left;  then,  by  pushing 
down  the  peg,  its  conical  head  comes  out  of  the  rubber  tube, 
and  the  stopper  is  easily  removed. 


ACCELERATION  OF  EXPOSURES. 

BY  JOSEPH  PAGET. 

Mr.  Blair's  method  of  obtaining  additional  ditail  in  an 
instantaneous  picture  by  a short  exposure  of  the  whole 
plate  to  diffused  light  will,  I hope,  be  of  great  assistance 
in  that  branch  of  photography,  but  whether  or  not  the 
theory  he  has  adopted  is  correct,  appears  to  me  somewhat 
doubtful.  He  says  at  page  555,  column  1,  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  It  is  evident  that  the  patentee  had  not 
clearly  understood  the  value  of  diffused  light  in  hanging 
up  weak  impressions,  for  it  was  indifferent,  to  his  purpose 
whether  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  diffuse  light  was  before 
or  after  exposure  in  the  camera."  Further  on  he  says  : “ So 
far  as  the  acceleration  or  shortening  of  exposures  is  con- 
cerned, the  use  of  diflused  light  on  the  plate  beforehand,  or 
in  course  of  sensitizing,  must  be  mere  waste,  if  not  positively 
injurious  ” ; but  as  he  does  not  go  on  to  tell  us  that  he  has 
tried  this  plan  and  found  that  it  does  not  succeed,  I have  a 
right  to  assume  the  possibility  of  its  answering  as  well  as  his 
own. 

If  1 have  rightly  understood  Mr.  Blair’s  theory,  it  may 
be  thus  stated  : as  in  mechanics,  a greater  force  is  required 
° Put  a body  in  motion  than  to  continue  that  motion,  so 
a greater  actinic  power  is  requisite  to  excite  iodide  of  silver 


than  will  suffice  to  increase  that  excitement  when  it  is  once 
begun  ; that  as  a spring  exerting  the  force  of  one  pound  upon 
a railway  carriage  at  rest  might  have  no  effect  in  stirring  it, 
yet  that  alter  a spring  of  one  hundred  pounds  acting  for  a 
minute  had  commenced  the  motion,  and  caused  the  carriage 
to  roll  for  a certain  distance,  then  the  one  pound  spring 
applied  for  a minute  while  the  carriage  was  in  motion  would 
cause  it  to  move  further  than  it  would  otherwise  have  d^ne. 
So,  as  I understand  Mr.  Blair  to  argue,  if  a film  containing 
sensitive  iodide  of  silver  receive  a short  exposure  in  the 
camera,  the  shadows  of  the  picture  may  receive  an  impression 
not  quite  sufficiently  strong  to  develop,  but  which  a very 
slight  exposure  to  diffused  light  may  render  capable  of 
development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  exposuro 
were  made  before  that  in  the  camera,  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient in  itself  to  produce  any  effect  whatever,  and  would 
not  in  any  way  assist  the  exposure  which  followed. 

If  I have  stated  Mr.  Blair's  argument  fairly,  it  will  bo 
observed  that  he  assumes  as  a fact  that  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  only  never  been  proved,  but  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  most  photographers,  namely,  that 
a ray  of  light  which  we  are  unable  to  develop  has  really 
produced  no  effect  whatever,  and  consequently  would  not 
produce  any  effect,  though  the  iodide  of  silver  were  exposed 
to  its  influence  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  one  pound  spring  would  produce  no  more  effect  in  an 
hour  than  in  a minute. 

I believe  that  those  who  have  devoted  the  most  attention 
to  the  subject  are  of  opinion  that  a sensitive  plate  exposed 
to  the  weakest  actinic  ray  for  the  shortest  period  of  time 
is  affected  in  proportion  to  tho  strength  of  the  ray  and  the 
length  of  the  time,  and  that  it  is  only  the  want  of  a suit- 
able developer  that  prevents  us  from  obtaining  an  image. 
If  this  theory  be  true,  Mr.  Blair's  facts  appear  quite  as  easy 
of  explanation  on  it  as  on  his  own,  and,  moveover,  it 
becomes  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  the  plate 
is  exposed  to  diffused  light  before  or  after  the  exposure  in 
the  camera. 

Let  A represent  tho  actinic  power  of  a ray  of  light;  T, 
the  time  the  plate  is  exposed  to  that  ray  ; then  AT  is  the 
effect  produced  by  that  ray  in  any  given  time.  Let  AT  bo 
the  minimum  which  will  cause  a deposit  of  silver  under 
given  conditions  ; let  B be  the  effect  produced  over  tho 
whole  plate  by  the  diffused  light ; and  let  C be  the  effect 
produced  in  the  camera  by  the  image  of  any  object  of 
uniform  brightness. 

In  the  case  of  an  instantaneous  exposure,  the  plate  being 
developed  without  diffused  light,  it  is  obvious  that  where 
C is  less  than  AT,  no  deposit  will  take  place,  but  that  if 
diffused  light  is  used,  then  if  C + B is  gieater  than  AT, 
there  will  be  a deposit,  but  not  otherwise,  and  that  by 
increasing  B we  can  increase  the  surface  of  shadow  over 
which  a deposit  will  take  place,  until  by  making  B = AT, 
we  shall  have  a fog  over  the  whole  plate,  even  when 
C = nothing.  In  practice,  we  must  take  care  that  B is 
always  less  than  AT,  that  is,  that  the  exposure  to  diffused 
light  shall  be  insufficient  in  itself  to  produce  any  deposit 
with  the  given  condition  of  the  chemicals. 

On  this  view  of  the  question,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  B or  C is  first  applied,  for  B -f  C = C + B.  If 
Mr.  Blair  can  show  experimentally  that  the  same  exposure 
to  diffused  light  is  not  as  effective  before  as  after  the  expo- 
sure in  the  camera,  he  may  perhaps  have  overturned  this 
theory  ; but  he  will,  at  tho  same  time,  have  proved  that 
his  method  is  less  useful  than  I hope  it  will  in  practice  bo 
found  to  be. 

If  no  effect  is  produced  when  no  image  can  be  developed, 
it  follows  that  though  the  detail  which  exists  in  an  instan- 
taneous negative  may,  by  the  aid  of  diffused  light,  be 
brought  up  to  a printing  strength,  nevertheless,  no  fresh 
detail  can  bo  brought  out.  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the 
judicious  use  of  diflused  light,  though  in  it6elf  insufficient 
to  produce  any  deposit,  enables  very  weak  rays  to  complete 
the  necessary  excitement  of  the  silver  salt,  then  it  will  also 
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givo  us  detail  which  we  could  not  otherwise  hare 

obtained. 

But  whether  Mr.  Blair’s  theory  is  correct  or  not.  the 
photographic  world  is  equally  indebted  to  him  for  calling 
attention  to  his  facts,  anil  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
hope  that  further  experiment  may  enable  us  to  understand 
better  than  we  now  do  the  action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive 
salts  of  silver.  In  continuing  a discussion  of  the  best  mode 
of  applying  the  diffused  light  in  the  Photographic  News 
of  Dec.  10,  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  obtained  by  making 
the  side  of  the  glass  on  which  the  film  rests  a reflector,  so 
that  the  light  Jwhich  had  already  passed  through  the  film 
might  be  sent  back  through  it  again,  and  so  produce  an 
additional  effect.  If  the  angle  included  by  the  lens  is  so 
small  that  the  rays  of  light  pass  almost  perpendicularly 
through  the  film,  and  emerge  from  it  after  reflection  at  the 
same  point  as  they  entered  it,  this  plan  may  answer  when  there 
is  no  fear  lest  the  negative  should  contain  too  much  con- 
trast ; for  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  light 
which  enters  the  film  will  be  reflected  through  it  in  each 
part  of  the  plate,  and  that  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  a 
longer  exposure  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
given.  For  instance,  if  half  as  many  actinic  rays  are  re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  the  glass  as  enter  the  film,  and  an 
exposure  of  one  minute  is  given,  the  result  will  be  the  same 
as  if  the  exposure  had  been  one  minute  and  a half,  and  no 
rays  had  been  reflected.  But  this  effect  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  diffused  light,  which  acts  as  strongly  upon  the 
shadows  as  the  high  lights,  and  is  therefore,  I should  think, 
preferable  for  under-exposed  pictures. 


ON  A NEW  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  SUITABLE  FOR 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EN- 
LARGEMENTS. 

BY  DR.  D.  VAN  MONCKIIOVEN.* 

III. — Processes  Suitable  for  the  Production  of  Enlarged 
Images  bt  Means  of  Artificial  Light. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  a large  positive  from  a 
small  negative.  To  enlarge  it  direct,  or  to  make  a large 
negative  upon  collodion  or  paper,  retouch  it  thoroughly,  aud 
then  print  it  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Direct  enlargements. — The  small  negative  is  placed  in  the 
apparatus,  and  the  enlarged  image  projected  for  a period  of 
three  or  four  minutes  upon  bromo-iodized  albuminized 
paper.  The  preparation  of  this  paper  is  very  simple.  A 
bath  is  compounded  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 
Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  . . 2500  grs. 

Albumen,  beaten  to  froth  and  allowed  to 

subside  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  350  ,. 

Iodide  of  cadmium...  ...  ...  ...  40  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  40  „ 

The  bath  is  of  a milky  character  when  first  made  ; it  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a cellar  for  a few  days,  and  is  then 
filtered,  when  it  becomes  as  clear  as  water. 

The  paper,  Saxe  or  Rive,  is  floated  upon  this  bath  for 
three  minutes,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  the  reverse  side 
being  marked  with  a pencil.  To  sensitize,  it  is  floated  upon 
a bath  of 

Distilled  water ..  1000  grs. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  70  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  70  „ 

The  paper  is  exposed  wet,  and  then  immersed  in  a 
developer  of 

Distilled  water ...  ...  1000  grs. 

Citric  acid  4 „ 

Pyrogallic  acid  2 „ 

The  image  is  developed,  as  you  perceive,  in  a very  few 
minutes;  it  is  washed,  and  then  immersed  in 

Water 1000  grs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 100  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  ...  } gr. 


It  remains  five  minutes  in  this  fixing  solution,  an  l is 
finally  washed  in  a plentiful  supply  ot  wa.  r. 

Indirect  enlargement.— This  method  is  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  preferable  mode  of  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  more  certain,  and  capable  of  yielding  more  beautiful 
results.  I commence  by  taking  from  the  negative  to  be  en- 
larged, a positive  (by  transparency)  of  therize  of  a carte-de- 
visite,  which  may  be  done  in  the  camera  with  wet  collodion  ; 
positives  produced  in  this  manner  are,  however,  always  flat, 
hazy,  aud  wanting  in  sharpness,  and  are  in  no  way  compar- 
able with  positives  obtained  by  copying  the  negative  upon 
a plate  coated  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  Images 
secured  in  this  way  are  much  cleaner,  piore  transparent,  and 
are  capable  of  enlargement  in  a third  or  fourth  of  the  time 
required  for  positives  on  oidinary  collodion.  In  order  not 
to  prolong  this  memoir,  I will  describe  my  mode  of  obtain- 
ing these  collodio-chloride  positives  in  a separate  article. 

A transparent  positive  being  obtained  similar  to  the  one 
I have  in  my  hand,  I proceed  to  enlarge  it  either  upon 
collodion  or  paper.  If  the  enlargement  measures  more  than 
45  by  59  centimetres  (17}  by  23  inches)  it  is  best  to  employ 
paper,  but  otherwise  collodion  is  preferable. 

I will  proceed  now  to  enlarge  a transparent  carte  positive 
upon  a collodionized  plate  measuring  48  centimetres  by  CO 
(18^  by  23}  inches).  Ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  you  will  perceive, 
is  a sufficiently  long  exposure  of  this  large  negative,  which 
will  be  found  much  superior  to  a negative  of  the  same  di- 
mensions produced  direct  by  means  of  the  camera  in  the 
ordinary  way.  When  this  negative  has  been  properly  re- 
touched, any  number  of  good  positive  prints  may  be  pro- 
duced from  it  without  further  trouble. 

We  will  now  produce  from  another  negative  a life-size 
portrait  upon  Saxe  paper,  prepared  in  a bath  of 

Water  1000  grs, 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  15  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  5 „ 

and  afterwards  sensitized  in  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
of  which  I previously  mentioned  the  formula. 

I would  call  your  attention  to  the  time  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing this  enlargement.  We  will  allow  the  damp  sheet  of 
paper  to  remain  three  minutes  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
artificial  light,  and  then  develop,  wash,  and  fix  it.  Here  is 
the  finished  negative,  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourselves. 

With  this  new  enlarging  apparatus  and  artificial  light  I 
have  shown,  then,  that  without  any  practical  difficulty,  it  is 
possible  henceforth  to  be  independent  of  the  sun  when  work- 
ing in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  photography.  In 
summer  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  always  preferable  to 
employ  a solar  apparatus  ; but  during  the  long  evenings  of 
the  winter  months,  apparatus  of  this  description  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 


DURABLE  SENSITIVE  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

BY  T.  BADEN,  OF  ALTONA.* 

For  some  time  past  I have  employed  a method  by  which  I 
am  enabled  to  sensitize  a large  quantity  of  paper  at  one 
time,  and  to  employ  it  as  required.  The  paper  remains 
serviceable  for  a very  long  time,  and  yields  beautiful  rich 
tones. 

My  plan  is  to  float  good  albuminized  paper  upon  a silver 
bath  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  after  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently acted  upon,  instead  of  hanging  it  up  to  dry,  to 
wash  it  at  once  in  three  or  four  waters  until  all  superfluous 
nitrate  has  been  removed.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  paper  is  slowly  dried  to  keep  it  flat,  and  pre- 
served from  the  light  in  the  driest  locality  possible.  In 
this  condition  the  paper  is  but  little  sensitive,  and  yields 
flat  washed-out  prints,  incapable  of  being  toned  ; if,  how- 
ever, before  employment,  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
powerful  ammonia  vapour,  and  the  pads  in  the  printing 


* Continued  from  p.  603. 
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frames  are  treated  in  like  manner,  the  results  obtained  are 
surprising.  The  prints  need  not  be  much  over-printed,  as 
in  the  toning  bath  they  soon  attain  the  required  tint,  which, 
as  before  said,  is  a very  agreeable  one. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction  that  any  photo- 
grapher who  experiments  with  the  method  will  eventually 
adopt  it,  as  the  only  condition  to  ensure  success  is  the 
sufficient  fumigation  of  the  paper  and  the  pads.  A lightly 
tinted  border  may  be  obtained  if  desired,  as  shown  in  the 
specimens  forwarded  ; but  the  details  of  this  modification  I 
leave  for  another  time. 

The  old  theory  that  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  vigorous  prints  is  hereby  proved  to  be  fallacious.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  chemical  reader's  can  offer  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  circumstance. 


GUM  DRY  TROCESS. 

BY  MM.  ABDULLA  FKERES,  OF  PEBA.* 

The  preservative  solution  is  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula: — 

Gum  arabic,  finely  powdered  ...  3 grammes 

Distilled  water ...  ...  ...  100  „ 

Gallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  0'2  „ 

After  mixing,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  when  it  assumes  the  colour  of  a clear  red  wine  ; it  is 
then  filtered,  and  ready  for  employment  upon  the  sensitized 
and  washed  collodion  plates.  After  applying  the  preserva- 
tive, the  plate  is  washed  for  three  or  four  seconds,  just  to 
remove  any  superfluous  quantity  of  the  solution.  The  dry- 
ing of  the  plates  must  be  proceeded  with  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat. 

The  developer  is  thus  composed  : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  300  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  2-5  „ 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  0.2  to  -3 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  plates  is  to  make  a simple 
solution  of  gum  arabic  in  distilled  water  of  three  to  four 
per  cent,  strength,  and  to  pour  this  over  the  plates  in  the 
same  manner,  washing  them  afterwards  for  a few  seconds,  to 
remove  the  excess  of  gum.  Then  pour  upon  the  plates  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (three  per  cent,  strength) 
mixed  with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  finally  wash 
them  well  with  distilled  water. 

The  plates  must  be  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and 
the  development  is  conducted  with  a solution  similar  to  the 
one  above  described. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  MUNGO  PONTON.f 

To  explain  the  action  of  light  in  photography  on  mechanical 
principles,  in  conformity  with  the  undulatory  theory,  it  is 
needful  to  dive  a little  deeply  into  considerations  respecting 
tho  intimate  constitution  of  material  bodies  in  general.  To 
account  for  the  various  complex  phenomena  which  these  pre- 
sent, as  exhibited  in  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism, 
i e.,  it  is  requisite  to  make  certain  assumptions,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  viewed  simply  as  such. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  there  are  four  sorts  of  matter — 
two  exerting  an  attractive,  and  two  a repulsive  force.  Let  the 
two  former  be  distinguished  by  tho  letters  A and  B,  the  two 
latter  by  tho  letters  X and  Y.  Let  their  relations  be  expressed 
thus  : — Every  one  portion  of  A attracts  every  other  portion  of 
A,  and  every  one  portion  of  B attracts  every  other  portion  of  B, 
but  the  attraction  of  A tor  B is  stronger  than  that  of  A for  A, 
or  of  B for  B. 

In  like  manner,  every  one  portion  of  X repels  every  other 
portion  of  X,  nnd  every  one  portion  of  Y repels  every  other  por- 
tion of  A ; while  the  force  with  which  X repels  Y is  the  same 
ns  that  with  which  X repels  X,  and  Y repels  Y.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  repulsion  between  A and  X is  assumed  to  be  stronger 
than  that  between  A and  Y ; while  the  repulsion  between  B 
and  Y is  stronger  than  that  between  B and  X. 

Every  chemical  atom  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  both 
A and  B associated  in  very  different  proportions,  but  united  by 
an  attraction  so  powerful  that  they  cannot  bo  separated.  In 
every  combustible  A is  supposed  to  be  in  excess,  in  every  sup- 
porter of  combustion  B is  supposed  to  be  in  excess.  Thus  in 
any  atom  of  silver  A will  predominate  over  B ; in  any  matter 
of  iodine  B will  predominate  over  A.  These  two  species  aro 
assumed  to  be  in  each  case  so  disposed  that  there  are  certain 
poles  both  of  A and  B ; but  in  the  silver  atoms  tho  A poles  will 
be  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  tho  B poles,  while  in  tho 
iodine  atoms  the  case  will  bo  the  reverse. 

The  luminiferous  ether  is  assumed  to  consist  of  an  inlimato 
mixture  of  X and  Y,  constituting  a perfectly  elastic  medium, 
which,  mechanically  considered,  will  bo  the  same  as  if  it  con- 
sisted of  ono  species  of  matter  only.  Tho  force  of  repulsion  by 
which  any  portion  of  this  medium  when  disturbed  is  restored 
to  rest  must  bo  almost  inconceivably  great.  If  wo  regard  tho 
force  by  which  any  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  when  disturbed 
by  a sonorous  wave,  is  restored  to  rest,  to  be  gravity  alone,  then 
by  comparing  tho  velocity  of  sound  in  air  with  that  of  light  in 
tho  other  we  obtain  a measure  of  tho  forces  by  which  the  resto- 
ration to  rest  is  effected  in  theso  two  cases,  tho  forces  being  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  tho  velocities.  Now  the  speed  of 
light  in  tho  ether  is  upwards  of  a million  times  greater  than 
that  of  sound  iu  tho  air  ; so  that,  tho  force  by  which  the  dis- 
turbed ether  is  restored  to  rest  is  upwards  of  a billion  times 
greater  than  that  by  which  atmospheric  air  is  restored  to  rest 
after  being  agitated  by  waves  of  sound.  On  the  samo  principle 
it  may  bo  concluded  that  the  repulsive  force  existing  in  tho 
ether  is  between  three  and  four  thousand  million  times  greater 
than  tho  force  of  cohesion  in  iron.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  when  the  agitated  ether  is  brought  into  relation 
with  tho  chemical  atoms  there  will  bo  a great  amount  of  force 
called  into  play. 

From  tho  relations  above  indicated  it  will  follow  that  when 
chemical  atoms  are  introduced  into  any  portion  of  the  ethereal 
medium  they  will  effect  a slight  decomposition.  Tho  Y matter 
will  bo  in  excess  at  every  A pole,  and  the  X matter  at  every  B 
pole.  Hence,  in  tho  atmosphere  of  ether  surrounding  tho  atom 
of  any  combustiblo  element— such  as  silver — tho  Y species  of 
ether  will  predominate  ; while  in  tho  ethereal  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding tho  atom  of  any  supporter  of  combustion — such  as 
iodine — the  X species  of  ether  will  be  in  excess  ; but  there  will 
always  be  a tendency  to  effect  an  equilibrium  between  theso 
two. 

In  such  a substance  as  iodide  of  silver  there  will  bo  a strong 
attraction  between  some  A polo  of  each  atom  of  silver  and  some 
B pole  of  each  atom  of  iodine,  in  virtue  of  which  these  two  will 
be  held  in  close  proximity,  so  as  virtually  to  constitute  a com- 
pound atom  or  molecule  of  iodido  of  silver.  They  will  not, 
however,  bo  in  absolute  contact,  but  will  bo  separated  by  a 
leyor  of  highly-compressed  other.  In  this  intervening  layer  of 
ether  tho  Y species  will  be  in  excess  close  to  tho  A pole  of  tho 
silver,  and  the  X species  will  be  in  excess  close  to  tho  B pole  of 
tho  iodine,  while  midway  between  tho  two  X and  Y will  bo 
intermingled  in  equal  proportions.  Between  the  molecules  of 
iodido  of  silver,  again,  tho  intervening  spaces  will  be  larger, 
the  ether  less  highly  compressed,  and  the  mixture  of  X and  Y 
will  be  in  equal  proportions,  as  in  the  general  medium. 

In  the  dark,  and  at  moderate  temperatures,  the  molecules 
of  iodide  of  silver  will  vibrate  gently  to  and  fro,  being  urged 
by  those  slow  invisible  undulations  of  tho  ether  intermingled 
among  them  which  constitute  heat.  But  when  the  quicker 
luminous  undulations  are  introduced  into  the  ether,  in  which 
the  molecules  of  iodido  of  silver  are  at  any  given  moment  en- 
veloped, a different  and  additional  effect  is  produced.  A vibration 
is  set  up  between  each  atom  of  silver  aud  its  corresponding 
atom  of  iodine,  which  constitutes  tho  molecule  of  iodide  of 
silver.  Owing  to  the  great  proximity  of  the  silver  atom  to  the 
iodine  atom  the  vibrations  between  them  can  have  but  a very 
small  amplitude  intervening,  consequently  their  natural  rate  of 
vibration  must  be  extremely  rapid.  Hence  their  vibrations 
can  be  synchronous  only  with  the  more  rapid  of  the  luminous 
vibrations,  namely,  those  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  It 
is,  accordingly,  only  theso  last  that  can  originate  the  minute 
vibrations  between  the  iodine  and  the  silver  ; but  these,  when 
once  established,  may  bo  sympathetically  prolonged  by  undula- 
I tions  which  aro  double  tbeir  length  and  half  their  period,  as 
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are  those  at  the  red  end  of  the  spoctrum.  Thus,  supposing  the 
atom  of  silver  to  be  set  vibrating  against  the  atom  of  iodine  by 
the  violet  waves  at  the  rato  of  800  billion  times  in  a second, 
every  alternate  vibration  might  receivo  a fresh  impulse  from 
luminous  vibrations  at  the  rato  of  400  billions  in  a second. 
This  consideration  explains  why  it  is  that  the  red  waves, 
although  unable  to  establish  the  photographic  action,  are  yet 
able  to  continue  it  after  it  has  onco  boen  commenced  by  tho 
action  of  the  violet  waves. 

In  order  to  explain  how  these  minute  vibrations  established 
between  the  silver  and  iodine  atoms  should  tend  to  favour  their 
ultimate  separation,  it  is  needful  to  consider  tho  stato  of  the 
ether  between  them.  Let  the  diagonal  lines  sloping  upwards 
from  left  to  right  represent  the  A species  of  matter,  diagonal 
lines  sloping  upwards  from  right  to  left  the  B species,  the 
horizontal  lines  the  X species,  the  vertical  lines  tho  Y species, 
while  the  intermixture  of  X and  Y constituting  the  goneral 
ethereal  medium  is  represented  by  tho  cross  hatching.  Thon 
the  point  of  attraction  between  the  A pole  of  tho  silver  atom 
and  the  B pole  of  tho  iodine  atom  may  be  represented  thus  : — 
As  A and  B will  alternately  approach  and  recede,  the  tendency 
of  the  vibration  will  be  to  promote  tho  intermixture  of  tho 
peculiar  atmospheres  X and  Y,  and  so  restore  the  equilibrium. 
After  the  vibratory  action  has  been  continued  a certain  length 
of  time,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  intermixture  will  be  ren- 
dered complete,  when  there  will  remain  between  A and  B 
nothing  but  the  compressed  ether  in  its  normal  stato.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  remove  A and  B a little  farther  asunder, 
and  so  to  weaken  the  attraction  between  them.  For  A will  no 
longer  be  in  immediate  proximity  with  Y r.lone,  for  which  it 
has  the  least  repulsion  ; while  B will  no  longer  be  in  immediate 
proximity  with  X alone,  for  which  it  has  tho  loast  repulsion  ; 
so  that  both  will  be  acted  upon  by  a greater  amount  of  repul- 
sive force  than  before,  counteracting  to  a greater  extent  tho 
mutual  attraction  between  A and  B. 

These  effects  being  kept  in  view,  two  cases  of  photographic 
action  present  themselves  for  explanation — that  of  tho  moist 
and  that  of  the  dry  collodion  film.  In  the  former,  tho  vibratory 
action  between  the  silver  and  iodine  atoms,  composing  each 
molecule  of  iodide  of  silver,  may  bo  supposed  to  continuo  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  stimulus  of  tho  light  is  removed, 
like  the  thermal  vibrations  in  the  case  of  a body  which  is 
slowly  cooling.  When  the  developer  is  applied  during  the 
subsistence  of  these  after-vibrations  its  action  will  be  promoted 
by  the  motion ; because,  at  alternate  intervals,  tho  attraction 
between  the  iodine  and  the  silver  is  weakened,  and  the  moment 
of  greatest  weakness  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  developer  to 
effect  their  separation.  If  the  application  of  the  developer  be 
too  long  delayed  the  motion  becomes  moro  and  more  languid, 
the  A and  B poles  gradually  regain  their  atmospheres  of  Y and 
X respectively,  and  all  things  return  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  before  the  action  of  the  light  began.  Hence  the  developer 
tails  to  effect  tho  decomposition  aftor  a time. 

In  the  dry  collodion  film,  again,  it  is  more  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  vibratory  motion  between  the  silver  and  iodine  atoms, 
composing  the  molecule  of  iodide  of  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
rigidity  of  tho  film — a difficulty  evidenced  by  tho  longer  expo- 
sure to  tho  action  of  light  found  requisite.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  probable  that  the  moment  tho  action  of  the  light 
ceases  the  vibrations  are  instantly  stopped.  Now  the  goneral 
tendency  of  the  vibrations  has  been,  as  already  explained,  to 
widen  the  interval  between  A and  B,  and  so  to  weaken  their 
mutual  attraction.  Honco,  when  the  vibrations  suddenly  ceaso, 
a large  number  of  the  atoms  will  bo  arrested,  whilo  their 
separation  is  greater  than  what  it  was  before  tho  light  began 
to  act.  This  condition  of  increased  separation  may  bo  pre- 
served for  a very  long  time,  owing  to  the  hindrance  to  motion 
presented  by  tho  dryness  and  rigidity  of  the  film.  Hence  it  is 
that,  in  tho  case  of  tho  dry  film,  the  developer  will  act  at  a 
very  long  interval  after  the  exposure  to  light.  The  attraction 
between  tho  iodine  and  the  silver  has  been  permanently  weak- 
ened, owing  to  their  poles  having  been  suddenly  arrested  in 
positions  further  asunder* than  they  are  in  the  normal  iodide. 

The  action  of  ozone  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  a developer,  afterexposure  to  light, 
is  in  all  likelihood  purely  chemical.  The  ozone  probably  unites 
with  the  iodine,  and  these  two,  by  their  combined  attraction, 
may  retain  the  silver  with  a force  too  powerful  for  tho  deve- 
loper to  overcome.  The  prolonged  action  of  ozone  might, 
nevertheless,  cause  a separation  of  part  of  the  silver  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  as  probably  happens  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Niepce. 


ON  THE  OXIDATION  OF  PYROGALLIC  ACID. 

BY  M.  AIM  E GIRARD.* 

Whem  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallic  acid  takes  place  in  an 
acid  solution,  it  is  accompanied  by  an  unexpected  pheno- 
menon of  reduction  to  which  I propose  calling  attention 
in  this  note. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  oxidiziag  agent  and  an  alkali — pyrogallic  acid 
becomes  transformed  into  oxide  of  carbon  and  alkaline 
acetate  and  carbonate,  to  which  are  added  certain  highly 
coloured  and  uncrystallizable  products;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  compound  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  acid 
oxidizing  agent,  there  is  at  once  formed,  on  the  one  hand, 
oxidized  products,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  oxide  of 
carbon  and  carbonic  acid,  and  on  the  other,  a reducod 
compound,  as  interesting  in  its  mode  of  formation  as  in  its 
properties. 

If  we  mix,  for  example,  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  recover  by  means  of 
alcohol  the  precipitate  at  once  formed,  we  shall  find  that 
besides  reduced  silver,  this  deposit  contains  a new  product 
of  a red  colour,  neutral,  volatile,  and  presenting  in  many 
respects  a remarkable,  although  perhaps  superficial,  analogy 
with  alizarine  and  purpurine  extracted  from  maddei. 

The  composition  of  this  new  product  corresponds  to  the 
forumla  CM  Hs  09,  or  rather,  C40  H16  018,  as  the  analysis 
given  below  demonstrate,  some  of  which  were  undertaken 
upon  crystallized  samples,  and  others  upon  the  sublimed 
material. 


Carbon 

69.G 

60.0 

60.0 

60.1 

M-an 

59.9 

Calculated 

60.0 

Hydrogen 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Oxygen 

36.4 

36.1 

36.0 

36.0 

36.1 

36.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Like  nitrate  of  silver,  other  oxidizing  agents  are  capable 
of  giving  birth  to  this  product,  but  the  compound  by  means 
of  which  it  is  obtained  with  the  greatest  regularity  is  per- 
manganate of  potash  supplemented  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Whatever  oxidizing  agent  may  be  employed,  however,  to 
obtain  this  new  product,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the 
operation  with  prudence,  as  otherwise  the  result  will  be 
those  highly  coloured  bodies  almost  invariably  produced 
when  oxidizing  gallic  compounds. 

I shall  content  myself  in  the  present  communication  by 
simply  indicating  the  manner  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  has  afforded  me  the  best  results.  The  oxidizing 
solution  i9  formed  of  sixty  grammes  of  permanganate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  a litre  of  water,  and  each  litre  is  supple- 
mented by  fifty-five  grammes  of  monohydrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  pyrogallic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a small  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  oxidizing  solution  is  allowed  to  fall  gently 
therein,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquids 
is  not  a high  one.  The  pyrogallic  solution  at  once  assumes 
a dark  yellow  tint,  and  becomes  brown  if  the  action  is  too 
energetic  ; a mixture  of  oxide  of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged  with  effervescence,  and  a deposit  becomes 
formed  of  crystalline  flakes  of  a beautiful  reddish  orange 
tint. 

In  my  experiments,  undertaken,  of  course,  with  small 
quantities  of  material,  I have  never  obtained  less  than 
twelve  per  cent,  of  product  out  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  em- 
ployed. The  orange  flakes  are  washed  in  a little  water, 
then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  sublimed.  The  product, 
which  is  anhydrous,  has  in  both  cases  the  same  composi- 
tion and  properties,  and  to  it  I have  given  the  name  of 
purpurogalline. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  body  tho  oxidizing  agent 
should  not  be  added  in  an  indefinite  quantity,  for  the  pur- 
purogalline, as  I shall  show  presently,  is  itself  oxidizable, 
and  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  &c.,  transforms  it  into  a more 
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deeply  coloured  product  of  a brown  tint,  and  not  crystal- 
lizable.  It  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  formation  of  this  latter 
product  (the  creation  of  which  I have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  prevent)  that  the  pyrogallic  acid  does  not  yield  a larger 
amount  of  purpurogalline  than  the  quantity  above  men- 
tioned ; but  bo  this  as  it  may,  if  a solution  of  permanganate, 
such  as  I have  mentioned,  is  employed,  250  cubic  centi- 
metres suffice  for  ten  grammes  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  oxide  of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid  are  the  principal 
oxidized  products  whicti  accompany  the  purpurogalline. 
Besides  these,  I have  recognized  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid, 
but  I have  been  unable  to  determine  till  now  whether  this 
acid  is  a product  of  the  primitive  reaction,  or  if  it  is  the 
result  of  a secondary  one.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
and  oxide  of  carbon,  and  the  production  of  water,  suffice, 
nevertheless,  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  as  shown  by  the 
two  following  equations  : — 

4 (O12  H6  0,;)  + O10  = C'°  Hls  O18  + 8CO  + 8110. 

4 (C1-  n°  0G)  + 019  = Ct0  II16  O18  + 800s  + 8HO. 

The  sublimed  purpurogalline  is  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
needlesof  a red  garnet  colour,  more  highly  coloured  and 
brilliant  than  alizarine  crystals.  Its  sublimation  takes  place 
at  about  200y  Cent.  In  an  ordinary  way  this  sublimation  is 
accompanied  by  incipient  decomposition,  but  the  latter  is 
easily  prevented  by  projecting  the  compound  upon  a bath 
of  mercury  warmed  a little  beyond  200°  Cent.  It  is  difficult 
of  solution  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  equally 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzole.  It  colours  all  the  solvents  of 
a yellowish  colour.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms 
therewith  a crystallized  compound  in  the  form  of  fine  crimson 
needles,  easily  decomposed  by  water.  The  majority  of  acids 
dissolve  it  without  altering  its  properties.  Nitric  acid 
attacks  it  vigorously,  the  monohydrated  acid  will  even  in- 
flame it,  while  ordinary  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid. 

The  solutions  of  purpurogalline  assume,  in  contact  with 
potash  and  ammonia,  a beautiful  blue  tint,  but  this  colour  is 
ephemeral,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes,  passes  to  a 
green,  and  subsequently  to  a yellow  tint. 

Lime  water,  as  also  baryta  water,  colour  the  solutions  of  a 
blue  violet,  but  the  tint  rapidly  disappears.  Sulphate  of 
quinine  does  not  modify  the  yellow  tint  of  the  solutions  of 
purpurogalline,  but  if  ammonia  is  added,  a precipitate  is 
soon  formed  of  a blue-violet  tint,  which  afterwards  passes  to 
brown.  Acetate  of  lead  gives  rise  to  a brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate. Nitrate  of  silver  colours  the  liquid  of  a blue-violet 
tint,  which  soon  changes  to  brown,  and  finally  the  silver  is 
separated  in  a metallic  state.  Chloride  of  gold  causes  a 
very  brilliant  carmine  tint,  which  also  disappears  and  gives 
place  to  a brown  colour,  and  subsequently  a deposit  of 
metallic  gold  is  formed. 

The  facts  here  deduced  clearly  show  that  purpurogalline, 
although  stable  enough  when  isolated  or  placed  in  an  acid 
medium,  oxidizes  rapidly  when  in  the  presence  of  bases. 

Purpurogalline  is  an  energetic  dyeing  material,  but  the 
colours  it  affords  possess  but  slight  brilliancy ; an  investiga- 
tion in  reference  to  its  employment  for  industrial  purposes 
would,  nevertheless,  be  possibly  attended  with  success. 

The  behaviour  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  under  similar 
circumstances  will  form  the  object  of  a further  investigation. 


ON  TIIE  PROPORTION  OF  ACTINIC  LIGHT  STOP- 
PED BY  A SOLUTION  OF  BISULPHATE  OF 
QUININE, 

AND 

ON  THE  VALUE  OF  A SOLUTION  OF  BICHRO- 
MATE OF  POTASH  AS  AN  ADI-ACTINIC 
MEDIUM. 

BY  JOHN  JI.  BLAKE.* 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  a solution  of 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


sulphate  of  quinine  confined  between  glass  plates  for  arrest- 
ing actinic  rays,  the  proposition  having  been  made  to  sub- 
stitute 6uch  an  arrangement  for  the  yellow  glass  in  dark 
rooms. 

In  the  News  for  September  10th  is  an  abstract  from  a 
paper  on  the  chemical  reaction  of  light  on  certain  vapours, 
read  by  Prof.  Morren  before  the  British  Association,  iu 
which  the  following  remarks  occur: — “ And  here  I wish  to 
notice,  iu  passing,  an  interesting  fact,  important  especially 
to  photographers.  I mean  the  power  of  intercepting  only 
the  chemical  rays  of  solar  light,  without  stopping  the  lumi- 
nous rays,  possessed  by  a solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine 
well  filtered,  and  confined  by  means  of  gutta-percha  between 
two  glass  plates.  This  screen,  of  five  millimetres  in  thick- 
ness, is  of  an  extreme  transparency  to  light,  but  the  chemi- 
cal rays  are  intercepted.  It  might  be  advantageously  used 
instead  of  yellow  glass,  which,  in  photographic  operations, 
casts  on  all  objects  such  peculiar  hues  as  require  a special 
education  of  the  eye,  which  has  to  judge  of  the  reactions.” 

The  editor,  in  the  some  number  of  the  News,  commends 
the  experiment  to  his  readers.  In  the  next  number  is  a 
communication  from  Mr.  B.  Ford  as  follows : — “Referring 
to  your  notice  of  Prof.  Morren’s  experiments  on  light,  I 
may  briefly  state  that  I have  used  a diaphragm  or  screen 
such  as  you  describe,  for  some  years.  I have  tested  various 
adi-actiuic  solutions,  but  find  that  the  yellow  chromato  of 
potash,  or  the  bisulphate  of  quinine,  answers  the  purpose 
better  than  any  I have  yet  tried,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
non-actinic  light  which  they  transmit.  I use  the  solutions 
confined  between  plates  of  glass.  I may  also  state,  as  a 
proof  of  their  efficiency,  that  l havo  a cover  for  the  lens 
made  with  plate  glass,  confining  a stratum  of  cither  of  tho 
above  solutions.  I uso  this  cover  so  that  iu  out-door  prac- 
tice I can  focus  at  once  upon  the  sensitized  plate  in  the 
camera.  I have  constructed  a camera  for  field  purposes, 
whereby,  taking  advantage  of  the  properties  of  the  above 
solutions  contained  between  glass  plates,  I can  sensitize  and 
develop  a plate  in  the  open  air  with  greater  ease  and  cer- 
tainty than  by  the  ordinary  method  in  the  dark  room.” 

In  the  News  of  October  1st  is  a communication  from  Mr. 
John  Spiller,  F.C.S.  (taken  from  the  Photographic  Journal). 
He  remarks: — “ It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  to  note 
the  continual  reiteration  of  this  scientific  error,  which  crops 
up  periodically  iu  the  photographic  journals,”  &c.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1854  Mr.  Crookes  exhibited 
photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  taken  upon  iodized  and 
uromo-iodized  plates,  the  light  having  passed  through  a 
strong  solution  of  quinine  contained  iu  a glass  cell  measur- 
ing one  inch  across  ; and  asserts  that  it  is  now  imperative 
that  further  evidence  should  be  collected  before  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Morren  can  be  received. 

It  would  seem  that  this  should  have  been  sufficient  to  set 
the  matter  at  rest  as  far  as  the  employment  of  quinine 
screens  for  photographic  dark  rooms  is  concerned,  for  Pro- 
fessor Morren’s  experience  simply  goes  to  show  that  those 
rays  producing  the  peculiar  reactions  on  the  vapours  experi- 
mented upon  by  him  were  rendered  inert  by  the  solution 
of  quinine. 

Another  photographic  application  of  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  quiniue  has  been  proposed.  This  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  quotation  from  Hardwich’s  “ Photo- 
graphic Chemistry  ” : — 

“Sir  John  Herschel  proposed  to  render  coloured  light 
more  available  in  photography  by  separating  tho  actinic 
rays  of  high  refrangibility,  and  working  only  with  those 
which  correspond  to  the  blue  and  green  spaces  in  the  spec- 
trum. This  may  be  done  by  placing  in  front  of  the  camera 
a vertical  glass  trough,  containing  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  Professor  Stokes  has  shown  that  this  liquid 
possesses  curious  properties.  In  transmitting  rays  of  light 
it  modifies  them,  so  that  they  emerge  of  lower  refrangibility, 
and  incapable  of  producing  the  same  actinic  effect.  Sul- 
phate of  quinine  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  opaque  to 
all  actinic  rays  higher  than  blue-coloured  space.  The  pro- 
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position  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  above  referred  to,  was  there- 
fore to  employ  a bath  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and,  having 
eliminated  the  actinic  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  to  work 
upon  bromide  of  silver  with  those  corresponding  to  tho 
lower  coloured  spaces.  Tn  this  way  he  conceived  that  a more 
natural  effect  might  be  obtained.” 

“ If  photographic  compounds  should  be  discovered  of 
greater  sensibility  than  any  we  at  present  possess,  the  use  of 
the  quinine  bath  will  perhaps  be  adopted?’ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exact  amount  of  retarding  in- 
fluence of  a quinine  bath  on  au  ordinary  exposure  in 
the  camera  or  otherwise  has  not  been  noted,  and  this  seemed 
a matter  of  practical  importance;  therefore  I was  induced 
to  undertake  a fewexperiments,  the  first  object  being  to  deter- 
mine this  point  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

A good  commercial  sample  of  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
used,  and  it  was  found  to  dissolve  completely  in  thirty  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  twenty-five  parts  would  not  dissolve  it. 
The  bisulphatc  was  prepared  from  this,  but  the  resulting 
concentrated  solution  was  not  entirely  colourless,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  deposit  crystals.  The  crystals  obtained  were  dis- 
solved in  water  for  use.  A careful  estimation  of  the  solu- 
bility of  this  bisulphate  was  made.  At  the  temperature  of 
the  room — between  GO9  and  70J  F.  — it  was  soluble  iu  10-93 
parts  of  water,  the  salt,  as  dried  at  120u,  being  understood. 
The  crystallized  salt  effloresced  in  dry  air.  i'he  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  sulphate,  containing  one  part  in  seven 
hundred  and  forty  of  water,  gave  some  evidences  of  fluores- 
cence when  examined  by  passing  into  it  sunlight  concen- 
trated by  a lens.  This  1 found  to  be  a powerful  means  of 
making  the  peculiar  action  of  quinine  on  light  visible.  The 
entering  beam  was  illuminated  for  a depth  of  about  tin ee- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  aud  was  of  a violet  colour.  The  addition 
of  a lew  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  at  once 
greatly  increased  the  fluorescence,  the  beam  being  illumi- 
nated for  a distance  of  about  five  inches  into  the  solution, 
and  cf  a beautiful  blue  colour.  The  saturated  solution  of 
the  bisulphate  being  much  more  dense,  tho  entering  beam  of 
highly-concentrated  sunlight  appeared  of  an  intense  blue; 
but  strikingly  so  only  for  a distance  of  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch,  or  less,  from  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  solu- 
tion, showing  that  nearly  tho  maximum  effect  had  been 
produced  on  the  beam  by  a much  less  depth  of  solution  than 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  actually  used  in  the  experiments. 
This  much  to  show  that  a good  sample  of  quinine  was  used, 
for  were  there  a possibility  of  a mistake  in  this  direction,  the 
results  to  be  given  might  be  called  in  question. 

The  interposition  of  a cell  of  saturated  solution  of  bisul- 
pliate  of  quinine  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
made  nearly  three  times  the  exposure  to  either  diffused  or 
direct  sunlight  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
colouration  in  chlorido  of  silver  paper  as  would  be  required 
if  the  cell  contained  simply  water.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  chromotype  paper.  In  the  experiments  on  sensitive 
collodion,  stereo  plates  were  used,  exposing  one-half  of  the 
plate  a certain  time  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  other  half 
through  a quinine  cell  of  the  thickness  mentioned.  A 
simply  iodized  collodion,  a bromized,  and  ail  ordinary 
bromo-iodized  collodion  were  tried,  and  in  each  case  two 
and  one-half  times  the  exposure  was  required,  where  the 
quinine  cell  intervened,  to  render  both  halves  of  the  plate  of 
equal  density. 

It  was  undertaken  to  test  the  value  of  the  quinine  cell, 
and  a lengthened  exposure  for  the  better  rendering  of 
colours.  The  plates  used  to  determine  the  retarding  influ- 
■ence  of  the  quinine  solution  had  been  exposed  to  the  image 
of  a variety  of  eoloared  objects,  such  as  would  be  liable  to 
occur  in  actual  practice — green  leaves  of  various  shades,  and 
coloured  worsteds  and  papers.  A careful  examination  of 
the  negatives  produced  failed  to  detect  an  advantage  in 
rendering  colours  by  the  use  of  the  quinine  cell.  The 
bromized  collodion  gave  vastly  better  results  than  the 
iodized,  both  as  regards  colour  and  shades,  but  simply  for 
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the  reason  that  has  been  given  by  others,  that  the  bromi  dc 
of  silver  was  more  sensitive  to  the  darker  shades  of  white 
light  than  the  iodide. 

It  seemed  a point  of  interest  to  ascertain  if  the  blue  light, 
diffused  from  the  beam  of  sunlight  entering  the  solution, 
could  be  photographed,  the  action  of  a fluorescent  medium 
being  considered  as  effecting  a reduction  in  the  refrangi 
bility  of  certain  invisible  actinic  rays,  and  the  light  dis“ 
persed  from  the  path  of  onteriug  rays  to  be  the  same  ligh" 
thus  reduced.  A square  inkstand,  having  polished  plan 
sides,  was  filled  with  a solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine*3 
containing  one  part  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  of  water — > 
made  thus  dilute  that  the  entering  rays  might  bo  coloured 
to  some  depth  into  the  solution.  This  was  placed  before  a 
camera,  sunlight  was  passed  through  one  side  from  a con- 
densing lens,  and  tho  camera  was  focused  on  the  beam 
through  the  adjoining  side.  All  parts  of  tho  glass  vessel 
not  required  to  be  transparent  were  covered  with  black 
varnish,  to  absorb  stray  light.  The  resulting  negative 
showed  the  light  from  the  entering  cone  of  rays  to  have 
considerable  actinic  power.  The  sunlight,  at  the  point  of 
entrance,  was  concentrated  sixteen  times.  Here  sufficient 
light  was  dispersed  to  produce  a deeper  impression  on  the 
plate  that  white  paper  shielded  from  tho  direct  rays  of  tho 
sun,  but  exposed  in  a well  lighted  room.  Notwithstanding 
the  rapidly  increasing  concentration,  as  the  light  came  to  a 
focus,  one  and  one-half  inches  back  iu  the  solution,  the 
amount  of  impression  on  the  plate  was  nearly  uuiform  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  showing  that  the  diminution  of  the 
dispersed  light  kept  pace  with  the  concentration  of  the 
beam.  Thus  we  have  approximate  data  for  determining  the 
law  ot  decrease  in  the  dispersed  light  with  the  depth  of 
solution.  In  this  case  there  was  nearly  a balance,  which 
would  not  have  occurred,  other  conditions  being  equal,  had 
the  solution  been  more  concentrated.  The  actinic  action  of 
the  dispersed  light  could  not  have  come  from  floating 
solid  particles,  for  in  this  case  the  light  must  have  increased 
toward  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Again,  the  same  exposure 
was  tried  with  the  cell  of  dense  solution  of  quinine  inter 
posed  between  the  condenser  and  vessel.  The  impression 
now  produced  on  the  plate  was  faint,  and  only  that  pro- 
duced by  one-eighth  the  exposure,  as  at  first,  proved  by 
another  trial.  The  blue  light  of  the  sky,  supposed  by 
Professor  Tyndall  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  as 
upon  the  vapours  examined  by  him,  the  ordinary  practice 
of  photography  shows  to  be  quite  actinic. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Photographic  News  for 
October  22nd  has  been  received.  Mr.  Spiller  has  found,  by 
experiment  with  solutions  of  quinine  of  various  depths  and 
degrees  of  concentration,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  substitute  this  mode  of  illumination  for  that  by  yellow 
glass.  It  is  understood  now  that  Mr.  Ford  used  another 
salt  in  addition  to  bisulphate  of  quinine. 

Before  concluding,  I will  state  that  careful  experiments 
have  entirely  convinced  me  of  the  great  value  of  a solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  as  an  adiactiuic  medium.  A thick- 
ness of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  of  a two-thirds  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  ot  potash  was  compared  with  a deep 
yellow  glass,  the  composition  of  which  I have  not  yet 
determined.  It  was  coloured  throughout,  and  a common 
variety.  It  was  probably  not  equal  to  the  best  of  non- 
actinic  yellow  glass.  A sample  of  deep  yellow  paper,  such 
as  used  for  envelopes,  was  also  tried.  A collodion  film  was 
exposed  under  each  for  two  and  one-half  minutes,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  back  of  a circular  aperture,  one  and  one- 
half  iuches  in  diameter,  in  the  side  of  a box,  the  full  light 
from  an  overcast  sky  being  admitted.  The  result  was,  no 
perceptible  darkening  under  the  bichromate  cell,  but  a 
ruinous  fogging  under  the  paper,  and  twice  the  amount 
under  the  glass.  Ten  minutes  exposure  under  the  bichro- 
mate cell  produced  a perceptible  fogging,  judged  to  be  one- 
fourth  thatproduced  under  the  yellow  paper  inone-fourth  the 
time. 

A comparison  of  the  amounts  of  luminous  rays  trans- 
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mitted  by  each  was  made  by  the  method  of  equalization  of 
shadows,  varying  the  apertures  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  body  throwing  the  shadows.  This  showed  the  three 
media  to  stand  as  follows:  light  admitted  by  yellow  paper, 
one  ; by  the  yellow  glass,  ten  ; by  the  bichromate  solution, 
thirty.  Indeed,  the  superiority  of  the  bichromate  of  potash 
solution  was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  film  could  be  viewed  under  it  during  exposure,  while 
it  could  be  scarcely  seen  under  the  yellow  glass  in  the 
brightest  light. 

Even  should  we  substitute  yellow  paper  for  the  bichro- 
mate solution,  using  thirty  times  the  area  of  the  former, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  whole  interior  of  a mom  to 
an  equal  degree,  we  could  not  obtain,  by  any  possibility,  by 
nearing  the  window,  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  illumi- 
nation, but  one-thirtieth  of  the  light  we  couid  obtain  by  a 
near  approach  to  our  bichromate  screen. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  other  advantages.  The  values  of 
the  three  media  to  exclude  actinic  rays  stand  approximately 
as  follows  : yellow  paper,  two ; yellow  glass,  one  ; bichro- 
mate solution,  thirty-two.  The  combined  advantages  of 
the  several  media  then  stand  in  this  proportion:  yellow 
paper,  one ; yellow  glass,  five  ; bichromate  of  potash  solu- 
tion, four  hundred  and  eighty. 

I have  since  tried  chromate  of  potash,  which  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ford,  and  find  that  its  solution,  made  of  the  same 
tint  as  the  saturated  bichromate  diluted  sixty-four  times, 
was  about  three  times  as  effective  in  stopping  chemical  rays; 
but  nearly  fifty  times  as  much  weight  of  the  light-coloured 
chromate  was  required ; and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bichromate  will  be  most  generally  used. 

The  distribution  of  the  absorption  bands  in  the  trans- 
mitted spectra  of  different  solids  and  liquids  make  it  seem 
possible  that,  by  a combination  of  two  media,  each  of  which, 
separately,  may  be  iasufficient,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
yet  more  perfect  exclusion  of  actinic  light,  with  inci eased 
power  of  transmission  of  the  visual  rays. 

It  now  remains  for  some  one  to  contrive  a cell  of  glass 
that  will  safely  hold  a solution  of  this  poisonous  substance  j 
the  form  dark  room  can  then  be  dropped  from  the  photo- 
graphic vocabulary.  The  principal  danger  would  arise 
from  leakage ; cememted  cells  are  not  often  reliable.  Common 
thiu  and  light-coloured  glass  bottles  may  bo  made  service- 
able until  something  better  can  be  obtained,  diluting  the 
bichromate  solution  as  its  depth  requires,  so  as  to  admit  as 
much  light  as  consistent  with  safety. 

Experimental  cells  can  be  made  by  dipping  a piece  of 
rubber  tube  in  a rubber  solution,  and  arranging  it  between 
two  plates  of  glass,  and  then  compressing  the  sides  of  the 
cell  by  clips. 


THE  NEGATIVE,  VARNISHED  AND 
UNVARNISHED. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

I iiave  had  negatives  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun, 
both  varnished  and  unvarnished,  for  now  about  six  months, 
and  have  watched  the  effects  produced  by  such  an  exposure. 
All  the  unvarnished  negatives  have  gradually  become  more 
intense,  and  some  of  the  finer  markings  have  become  oblite- 
rated by  a species  of  deposition  that  has  filled  up  the 
interstices  or  interspaces.  One  of  the  unvarnished  negatives 
was  developed  with  a cuproferric  developer ; it,  too,  is  now 
more  intense  than  when  recently  developed,  and  has  a 
bluish-black  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  a copper 
colour  by  reflected  light. 

During  this  period  of  exposure,  the  varnished  negatives 
have  undergone  no  change  of  colour  or  intensity,  The 
varnish  used  was  a simple  solution  of  bleached  shellac  in 
alcohol,  filtered  through  paper.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  varnishing  of  the  negative  protects  the  film  from 
what  we  may  denominate  the  aerial  or  atmosperic  influence, 
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which  influence,  I think,  without  any  doubt,  is  the  cause  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  dry  plate,  even  when  perfectly 
isolated  from  light.  It  becomes  now  a problem  to  be  solved, 
or  at  least  a question  to  be  answered  in  positive  terms,  which 
varnish  has  the  most  protective  efficacy  against  the  changes 
produced  by  the  atmosphere.  This  question  can  be  answered 
only  after  a course  of  careful  experiments. 

But  the  negative  has  to  be  protected  against  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  printing  operation  ; and  for  this  purpose  the 
varnish,  when  dry,  must  not  soften  or  become  tacky  when 
intensely  heated,  nor  dissolve  in  water.  Thus  the  varnish 
for  the  printing  negative  must  be  different  from  that  applied 
to  the  dry  plate  before  exposure,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
necessary  that  the  varnish  be  soluble,  in  order  that  the 
developer  may  permeate  its  film,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
collodion  surface.  Thus,  then,  we  have  two  sorts  of  varnishes 
indicated  : one  set  for  printing  negatives,  and  the  other  for 
preservatives  of  dry  plates,  as  they  are  called.  The  former 
are  composed  of  certain  admixtures  of  the  gum  resins ; and 
the  latter  of  the  soluble  gums,  gelatine,  sugar,  starch,  albu- 
men, and  a drying  or  astringent  material,  to  prevent  deli- 
quescence. It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article  to  point 
out  which  varnish  or  preservative  is  the  best,  and  this 
for  a simple  reason — we  do  not  yet  know  which  is  the  best. 

There  is,  however,  one  property  of  the  negative  varnish 
which  has  never  yet  been  hinted  at,  and  this  probably 
because  it  has  never  been  observed.  I will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  it  now,  first  requiring  you  to  make  the  experiment 
yourself.  Select  a firstrato  negative,  cabinet  size,  for 
instance,  a portrait,  and  take  a print  of  it  before  is  is  var- 
nished. Now  prepare  the  following  varnish,  or  use  any 
other  good  light-coloured  varnish  : — 

Alcohol...  ...  ...  32  ounces  (1  quart) 

Bleached  lac  4 „ 

Sandarac  2 „ 

Canada  balsam  ..  4 drachms 

Essential  oil  of  lavender  1 ounce 

As  soon  as  the  gums  arc  dissolved,  filter  the  solution 
through  paper  or  a fine  sponge,  and  varnish  the  negative  in 
the  usual  way.  Lot  the  film  indurate  thoroughly  in  the  air, 
and  then  varnish  again.  Repeat  the  operation  at  least  six 
times  for  the  experiment  in  question.  The  film  at  this 
stage  has  the  appearance  of  an  enamelled  surface.  Take  a 
print  from  the  negative  thus  prepared,  and  compare  it  with 
the  former.  You  will  find  a decided  difference  between  the 
two  prints,  and  the  latter  in  general  will  be  the  most  admired. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  coats  of  varnish  the  print 
becomes  gradually  more  soft.  But  there  is  a limit  to  this 
operation,  beyond  which  the  print  grows  worse  and  worse  ; 
and  finally,  all  the  line  and  sharp  marks  become  obliterated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ITEMS. 

BY  ir.  CAREY  LEA* 

Photography  in  colours. — A very  curious  instance  of  two 
persons  working  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time,  un- 
known to  each  other,  is  that  of  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron  and  if. 
Cros.  The  description  by  if.  Cros  of  his  process  appeared 
in  the  journal  of  the  Abbe  Moigno,  Lcs  Mondes,  exactly  two 
days  after  the  date  of  the  patent  issued  to  M.  Ducos  de 
Ilauron  for  his  process. 

But  it  would  seem  that,  whilst  the  idea  hit  upon  by  both 
these  gentlemen  was  extremely  ingenious,  it  was  scarcely  ot 
a sufficiently  practical  nature  to  be  patented.  Starting  upon 
the  basis  that  all  colours  may  be  produced  by  the  admixture, 
in  due  proportion,  of  some  two,  or  the  whole  three  of  these, 
viz.,  red,  blue,  and  green  (taking  the  red  of  an  orange 
shade,  so  that  it  may,  by  dilution,  give  a yellow,  and  the 
blue  of  a blue-purple),  they  propose  first  to  analyze  the 
colours  of  all  natural  objects  into  these  components,  and 
then  to  recompose  the  original  colours.  Three  views  of  any 
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group  of  objects  are  taken  upon  paper  sensitized  with 
bromide  of  silver  ; in  one  of  the  exposures  a green  glass  is 
interposed,  in  another  a red,  in  the  other  a purple  ; then 
a transparent  pigment  print  is  taken  with  each  of  these 
negatives  by  the  carbon  process.  With  the  negative  that 
was  taken  when  a red  glass  was  placed  in  front  of  the  objec- 
tive a red  pigment  print  is  taken,  with  the  blue  a blue, 
&c.  Then,  when  these  three  transparent  red,  blue,  and  green 
prints  are  superposed,  the  combination  produces  a picture 
iu  all  the  natural  colours. 

Ingenious  as  this  idea  undoubtedly  is,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  execution  are  evidently  extremely  great,  and  these 
difficulties  arc  not  merely  of  manipulation,  but  there  exist 
veiy  great  defects  of  principle. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  negatives  has 
been  taken  with  the  interposition  of  a coloured  glass,  then 
it  is  evident  that,  to  get  the  colours  correctly  represented, 
there  is  only  one  exact  intensity  proper  for  each  of  the  other 
negatives.  How  is  this  to  be  hit  ? There  is  not  the  faintest 
indication  to  be  had,  nor  is  it  possible  that  one  should  be 
found.  The  operator  can  only  go  on  and  hope  for  the  best, 
and,  if  lie  does  hit  the  correct  exposure  for  the  other  two 
negatives,  it  will  require  a great  deal  of  cleverness  and  a 
great  deal  of  luck. 

But,  to  obtain  a full  measure  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
it  must  be  observed  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
coloured  objects  which  present  themselves,  do  not  impress 
themselves  photographically  by  means  of  their  colour,  but, 
by  means  of  the  white  light  which  they  also  send  back. 
This  fact  is  one  that  I have  before  strongly  urged  upon  the 
notice  ot  photographers,  and  it  becomes,  in  the  present  case, 
of  great  importance.  An  object,  for  example,  which  should 
send  to  the  camera  red  rays  only,  could  certainly  not  be 
expected  to  impress  itself  upon  a film  of  bromide  of  silver. 
It  is  the  surface-light,  which,  in  the  case  of  almost  (but  not 
quite)  all,  substances,  is  white,  which  enables  such  substances 
to  impress  the  sensitive  silver  film.  This  fact  that  coloured 
substances  send  back  also  white  light,  is  rendered  con- 
spicuously evident  by  observing  the  effect  of  coloured  light 
upon  such  substances. 

For  example,  when  the  sun’s  rays  fall  directly  upon  the 
stained  glass  in  a church  window,  there  are  produced  bright 
patches  of  coloured  light.  These,  in  falling  upon  any 
coloured  surface,  always  produce  an  efFect  of  colour  corre- 
sponding with  the  glass  through  which  they  pass.  If,  for 
example,  a green  patch  of  light  falls  upon  a red  surface,  the 
effect  is  still  green,  not  red.  If  the  red  surface  did  not 
reflect  white  surface-light,  this  result  could  not  be  produced, 
and  the  green  light,  falling  upon  the  red  surface  would  be 
altogether  extinguished.  The  proof  is  even  more  striking 
when  the  coloured  light  falls  upon  a black  surface,  as,  for 
example,  a black  stuff.  Here,  also,  a distinct  colouration  is 
always  visible  ; it  is  faint,  and  naturally  so,  but  the  red 
beam  is  reflected  back  pale  red,  and  the  green,  pale  green. 
And  this  can  only  be  so  by  virtue  of  the  white  light  which 
even  a black  object  returns  to  us,  a surface-light  independent 
of  its  colour.  And  it  is  exactly  this  white  surface-light 
that  enables  these  substances  to  impress  themselves  upon  the 
photographic  film. 

It  follows,  inevitably,  that  the  amount  of  impression 
which  these  non-actinic  colours  are  capable  of  making, 
depends  not  upon  their  intensity  of  colour,  but  upon  the 
amount  of  white  light  which  they  reflect.  And  this  is  a 
serious,  if  not  a fatal  objection  to  the  process  of  M.  Ducos 
du  Hauron.  The  relative  intensity  of  the  colours  of  objects 
in  his  pictures,  obtained  through  the  red  and  the  green 
glasses,  will  not  depend  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
colours  of  the  objects  (as  ought  to  be  the  case  for  a correct 
representation),  but  upon  the  quantity  of  white  light  which 
they  respectively  return. 

Cleaning  copper. — When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a clean, 
bright  surface  upon  copper,  it  is  customary,  in  all  countries, 
to  use  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  the  desired  surface  i3 
obtained  with  little  trouble,  and  at  once  ; there  is,  however, 


the  objection  that  a consideiable  quantity  of  nitrous  f umes 
are  given  off,  and  these  red  vapours  are  not  only  extremely 
disagreeable,  but  are  very  prejudicial  to  health. 

It  occurred  to  me  lately,  that  the  production  of  these 
vapours  might  be  avoided  by  adding  a little  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  to  the  dilute  nitric  acid.  Experiment 
proved  that  this  answered  perfectly.  The  copper  surface 
was  brouglu  out  clean  and  bright,  without  any  disengage- 
ment of  vapours. 

On  sanitary  grounds  this  method  of  operating  deserves 
to  become  extensivelv  known.  In  the  manufacture  of 
copper-ware,  a great  deal  of  this  cleaning  is  done,  and  the 
frequent  exposure  to  the  fumes  cannot  but  be  very  injurious 
to  the  workmen.  In  Naples  there  is  a street  of  copper- 
smiths, and,  in  pleasant  weather,  they  carry  on  their  work 
in  the  street  itself,  which  is  filled  with  workpeople  plying 
their  trade.  The  cleaning,  especially,  is  done  out  of  doors, 
and  I remember  to  have  seen  quantities  of  red  fumes  floating 
upon  the  air,  and  poisoning  it  with  liyponitrous  acid, 
which  irritates  the  throat  and  chest  extremely,  and,  when 
inhaled  frequently,  cannot  but  lead  to  serious  injury  to  the 
lungs.  With  the  aid  of  a little  bichromate  of  potash  all 
this  might  be  avoided. 

Carbonic  oxide. — Although  this  gas,  when  present  in  the 
atmospheres  of  rooms,  generally  proceeds  from  bad  drafts, 
yet  it  has  been  recently  shown,  by  the  careful  examinations 
of  a commission  of  scientific  men  appointed  for  that  purpose 
in  Paris,  that  it  may  also  be  produced  by  hot  surfaces  of 
iron,  such  as  the  ironwork  of  stoves.  At  first,  a certain 
amount  of  doubt  attached  to  this  assertion,  but  careful  study 
seems  to  have  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt. 

This  matter  is  of  importance  to  every  one  who  sets  any 
store  by  his  health,  but,  to  the  photographer,  it  has  a 
special  interest. 

It  is  important  to  every  one,  because  carbonic  oxide  is 
highly  poisonous.  It  does  not,  when  existing  in  the  dilute 
state  in  which  it  is  found  in  rooms,  excite  sudden  or  severe 
illness,  but  it  slowly  undermines  the  health,  reducing  the 
vitality  of  the  brain,  and  generally  diminishing  the 
activity  of  the  individual  and  bis  aptitude  for  his  work. 

But,  to  the  photographer,  it  has  a special  importance. 
The  sensitive  film  is  easily  acted  upon  by  impurities  in 
the  atmosphere,  especially  if  they  be  of  a “ reducing  ” 
nature,  that  is,  if  their  tendency  be  to  deoxidize ; and 
this  is  the  case  with  carbonic  oxide. 

The  photographer  should,  therefore,  at  this  season  give 
especial  attention  to  his  means  of  heating.  He  should 
assure  himself  that  the  drafts  of  his  fire  places  or  stoves  act 
well  in  all  weather ; if  they  do  not,  the  draft  should  be 
increased  by  a cap  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  ; if  necessary, 
a metal  cap  with  sections  of  cones  to  keep  the  eddies  of 
wind  from  neighbouring  walls  from  driving  down  in 
boisterous  weather.  The  action  of  the  hot  iron  just  spoken 
of,  should  be  prevented,  first,  by  avoiding  all  cast-iron 
stoves,  and  using  wrougbt-iron  ones  only  ; and  second,  by 
seeing  that  the  iron  surface  is  well  protected  by  a cylinder 
of  firebrick.  Even  with  a good  cylinder,  if  the  coal  be 
piled  on  too  high,  and  the  fire  be  urged  too  much,  the 
iron  may  be  made  red-hot ; this  should  never  be  per- 
mitted, 

Our  senses  seem  to  have  been  so  constituted  that,  after 
giving  us  a distinct  and  well-marked  warning,  they  then 
gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  whatever  the  indivi- 
dual insists  on  exposing  them  to.  So  that,  when  we  first 
pass  into  a room  of  which  the  air  is  contaminated,  wo 
are  made  strongly  conscious  ot  the  fact.  If,  then,  we 
nevertheless  choose  to  remain  there,  the  sense  of  smell 
gradually  accommodates  itself  to  the  atmosphere,  and,  the 
warning  having  been  given  and  disregarded,  we  lose  our 
consciousness  of  the  contamination.  Consequently,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  air  of  a room  in  which  we  have 
remained  some  time  is  pure,  because  we  do  not  perceive  it 
to  be  otherwise. 

The  photographer  should,  therefore,  make  it  an  invari- 
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able  rule  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  his 
rooms  by  the  impression  made  upon  him  on  first  entering 
from  the  fresh  air  out  of  doors.  No  inside  atmosphere  that 
will  not  bear  this  test,  carefully  and  critically  applied,  is 
fit  to  live  in,  and  I think  I scarcely  exaggerate  in  saying 
that  in  fully  one-half  the  whole  number  of  cases  this  test 
cannot  be  supported. 

Want  of  definition. — This  fault  in  paper  positives  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  one,  and  often  it  is  not  in  the  least  the 
negative  that  is  to  be  blamed.  The  introduction  of  various 
sorts  of  new  printing-frames  has  done  no  small  mischief. 
These  contrivances  are  often  ingenious  and  convenient; 
they  admit  of  rapid  handling,  and  they  especiilly  are  re- 
commended for  absence  of  danger  of  breaking  negatives, 
and  no  wonder,  for  often  they  scarcely  exert  any  pressure — 
none  sufficient  to  insure  perfect  contact. 

The  old-fashioned  bar-frame  is  far  better  than  these  self- 
styled  “ improvements.”  It  distributes  the  pressure  more 
equally  over  the  plate,  and,  when  properly  handled,  gives  a 
clean,  sharp  print,  free  from  the  fussiness  and  indistinct 
outline  that  mark  prints  made  when  the  paper  is  not  close 
up  to  the  film.  The  curved  springs  under  the  bars  rest 
at  each  end  on  the  back,  and  exert  a gentle  but  steady 
elastic  pressure.  It  is  much  better  to  avoid  danger  of 
breaking  negatives  by  using  proper  packing;  that  is,  thick 
elastic  felt.  That  sold  as  piano-cloth  is  most  excellent. 


MANY  MITE3  FROM  MANY  MINDS. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON.* 

Good  chemicals  are  always  true;  like  clock-work,  they 
cannot  be  reversed  iu  their  action  and  work  well. 

Never  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  successful  photo- 
graphers possess  secrets  which  they  preserve  to  themselves, 
ft  is  a mistake;  definition,  manipulation,  and  cleanliness, 
are  all-important  things,  but  not  all  the  important  ones  ; 
composition,  posing,  light  and  shade,  and  many  other  things' 
demand  attention. 

Do  not  stop  to  theorize  when  careful  practice  is  con- 
vincing. 

If  you  get  into  trouble,  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  try  to  con- 
vince yourself,  by  theoretical  disquisitions,  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  in  such  condition,  but  acknowledge  the  corn,  and 
work  yourself  out  amiably  and  industriously. 

Unsettled  collodion,  a polluted  bath,  dust  in  the  camera, 
knocking  the  dark  slide  when  the  plate  is  iu,  sediment  in 
the  collodion,  all  cause  transparent  spots ; opaque  spots 
are  caused  by  using  an  unfiltered  developer,  dust  falling  on 
the  plate  while  being  coated,  little  bits  of  dry  collodion 
falling  from  the  lip  of  (he  poorer,  dust  and  dirt  from  the 
dark-slide,  and  by  a profusion  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the 
bath. 

Lines  on  the  plate  may  be  produced  at  will ; zigzag  ones 
by  a want  of  harmony  between  the  bath  and  collodion  ; 
triangles,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate  upwards, 
by  a scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  ; dark  opaque 
ones,  running  down  from  top  to  bottom,  by  unequal  and 
careless  development;  turtle-shell  lines,  by  too  much  ether 
and  alcohol  iu  the  bath  ; and  curved  ones,  by  a too  strong 
developer. 

If  the  collodion  presents  a mottled  appearance,  it  is  too 
thick.  Dilute  it  with  a little  plain  ether. 

Poor  collodion,  dirty  glass,  pushing  the  development  too 
far  in  case  of  under-exposure,  and  intensifying  a weak 
image,  all  create  a tendency  in  the  film  to  peel  off  when  dry. 

If  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  bath  before  the  collodion 
is  well  set,  opaque  white  marks  and  streaks  will  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  plate  where  the  collodion  was  poured  off. 
If  the  plate  is  kept  out  too  long,  transparent  marks  will 
appear  at  the  other  end. 

In  an  over-exposed  plate  the  shadows  have  nearly  as 
deose  a deposit  as  the  high  lights.  If  under-exposed,  the 
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picture  will  be  very  intense  where  the  light  has  acted  most, 
and  nearly  transparent  in  the  shadows.  Prints  from  the 
former  are  weak,  and  lack  contrast,  and  from  the  latter  are 
deficient  in  detail. 

Do  not  keep  your  paper  too  long  sensitized  before  print- 
ing, or  too  long  after  printing  before  toning.  If  you  do, 
your  prints  will  remain  brown  and  leathery,  and  refuse  to 
tone  readily.  They  will  act  the  same  way  when  the  touing 
bath  is  too  alkaline  or  deficient  in  gold. 

The  photographer's  first  law — be  cleanly. 

Buy  the  best  camera-boxes  and  the  best  lenses  you  can 
afford,  and  keep  them  clean  and  in  good  order.  They  are 
the  cheapest. 

Keep  the  dust  out  of  your  camera ; your  lenses  clear  ; 
wipe  the  dark  slide  out  often  ; keep  your  ground-glass  in 
place  when  not  exposing,  aud  your  lens  capped  or  covered. 

Do  not  waste  your  money  on  every  process-adventurer 
that  comes  along.  The  most  successful  photographers  are 
producing  their  results  by  well-known  formulas.  Why 
spend  your  money  for  tko33  you  know  nothing  about  ? Ask 
your  Journal  first. 

Never  use  anything  damp  to  give  the  final  polish  to  the 
plate.  Pass  a broad  camel’s-hair  brush  over  the  plate  just 
before  pouring  on  the  collodion. 

If  you  wish  to  intensify,  first  wash  off  all  traces  of  the  de- 
veloping solution. 

After  varnishing  a plate,  keep  it  horizontal  a few  seconds 
before  pouring  off,  to  give  the  varnish  time  to  soak  in. 

Never  feel  too  wise  to  learn,  and  never  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate when  you  are  applied  to  for  information.  What  can 
you  possibly  gain  by  withholding  from  a neighbour  iu 
trouble  ? 

“ It  is  good  enough  ” is  a bad  adage. 

Tf  you  think  you  can  improve  by  making  a second  sitting, 
by  all  means  do  it  before  your  subject  leaves  your  room. 

Now,  finally,  in  order  that  you  may  know  when  you  are 
in  error,  and  why  ; when  you  fail,  and  why  ; when  you  suc- 
ceed, and  why;  to  be  live,  wide-awake,  posted  in  your 
business,  successful,  and  prosperous,  subscribe  for  6ome  live 
photographic  journal  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  your 
craft.  Tell  it  your  troubles ; communicate  to  it  what  you 
find  out  of  value  ; support  it  aud  encourage  it,  and  never  be 
without  it. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Sia, — Amidst  much  that  has  been  interesting,  and  a 
little  that  might  have  been  avoided,  in  reference  to  this 
controversy,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  one  or  two  things 
which,  if  we  knew  and  had  proof  of,  would  go  far  to  settle 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Tunny  has  said,  or  it  has  been  said  for  him,  that  he 
used  the  collodion  process  of  Le  Gray  in  his  public  practice 
before  the  publication  by  Archer.  At  what  time  did  Mr. 
Tunny  begin  business  as  a photographer ? Where  was  it? 
What  process  or  processes  did  he  work?  What  pictures 
can  he  point  to  as  taken  by  him  or  others  by  any  collodion 
process  before  the  publication  by  Archer?  If  collateral  and 
irrefragable  proot — not  assertion  merely,  but  proof — bo 
adduced  by  him,  more  especially  if  he  can  now  point  to 
any  negative  containing  the  proof,  or  person  who  knows  of 
it,  then  we  must,  in  the  true  spirit  of  fair  play,  award 
the  palm  to  the  true  discoverer,  and  the  bays  to  his  best 
interpreter.  If  proof  of  this  nature  be  not  forthcoming, 
then  we  can  only  fall  back  on  the  published  evidence,  and 
on  that  part  of  the  subject  most  people  have,  by  this  time, 
made  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  M'Craw’s  positive  statement  that  he  taught  Mr.  T. 
may  be  fairly  put  against  the  latter’s  assertion  that  he  used 
collodion  in  his  public  practice  long  before.  If  this  latter 
were  so,  would  not  most  men  have  6aid,  in  such  a case,  Oh, 
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but  Mr.  M’Craw,  this  of  yours  is  not  so  new  as  you  think ! 
See,  here  are  pictures  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  here 
are  the  chemicals  I have  used  in  the  taking  of  them.  And 
a comparison  of  notes  would  at  once  have  ensued,  because, 
at  that  time,  everybody  was  alive  to  every  new  discovery, 
and  auxious  to  hear  of  and  know  about  it.  Mr.  Tum.y 
should,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  au  fait  in  the 
matter,  give  the  facts  and  proofs  circumstantially.  A new 
generation  has  arisen.  Enquirer. 

COMETS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  article  on  “ Comets,-’  and  the  trouble 
occasioned  by  them,  by  John  C.  Browne,  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  it  concludes  with  : “ For  the  future 
all  my  dipping  baths  shall  bo  made  of  gutta-percha,  or 
glass,  &c."  Let  me  advise  him  and  all  who  are  in  like 
trouble  to  decide  upon  using  glass  ; they  are  decidedly  the 
most  cleanly,  and  do  not  require  to  be  emptied  and  washed 
every  day,  as  Mr.  Browno  states  is  his  practice.  I have 
used  them  for  several  years,  and  have  saved  much  trouble 
thereby. — Yours  truly,  Buchanan  Smith. 

Blackhcath  Park. 


MR.  BLAIR’S  THEORY  OF  ACCELERATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Is  there  anything  in  the  following  fact  (often 
observed  by  me,  and  possibly  by  many  of  your  readers),  to 
clash  with  the  theory  lately  raised  on  Mr.  Blair's  experi- 
ments, of  the  reducing  action  of  light,  during  9 second  and 
general  exposure  on  those  parts  only  that  were  first  im- 
pressed ? Take  a plate  on  which  an  image  has  been  deve- 
loped, and,  whilst  covered  with  the  developer,  gradually  from 
the  dark  room  into  the  open  daylight,  and  watch  the  effect. 
It  is  perhaps  best  noticeable  in  a photo-crayon  transparency. 

The  reduction  commences  invariably  on  those  parts  be- 
fore most  shielded  from  the  light,  which  show  quite  a thick 
deposit  before  any  action  of  importance  goes  on  upon  the 
half-tones.  In  the  case  of  the  vignetted  transparency,  there 
is  an  oval  ring  of  brown  reducible  silver,  enclosing  the 
image  and  its  margin  of  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  where, 
though  no  picture  had  resulted,  some  faint  pencils  of  light 
had  reached.  Of  course  the  whole  gradually  blackens,  but 
this  is  its  condition  at  one  very  marked  stage. 

Whilst  writing,  can  you  suggest  the  cause  of  the  semi- 
opalescent  appearance  of  films  that  are  fixed  after  drying? 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  arise  from  the  physical 
condition  of  the  collodion,  which  has  become,  as  it  were, 
honeycombed  by  the  abstraction  of  the  particles  of  iodide 
and  bromide  that  it  had  closed  on  in  drying. 

Yours  truly,  It.  II.  P. 


^roafbiiifjs  of  Hatties. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  Wednesday 
December  15th,  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Squaro,  Col.  tlio 
Hon.  D.  F.  do  Ross  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected  : — 

Capt.  John  Board  ; Capt.  F.  M.  Allen  ; Malcolm  Edge,  Esq., 
It.N.  ; Col.  Sir  Henry  St.  John  Halford,  Bart.  ; T.  Sopwith, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. ; J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  W.  M.  Cliarnby, 
Esq. ; T.  Walton,  Esq.;  J.  E.  Madden,  Esq. ; T.  Iliggin,  Esq. ; 
AV.  Cayley,  Jun.,  Esq  ; Percy  Mortimer,  Esq.;  D.  It.  Morier, 
Esq.;  C.  Sylvester,  Esq.,  M.D. ; NaterBond,  Esq.;  Lawrence 
Baron,  Esq. ; T.  W.  Parker,  Esq. ; Miss  Dora  Blencoo  ; F.  W. 
Mitchell,  Esq.  ; J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.;  Jno.  Turnly,  Esq.; 
W.  J.  A.  Grant,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that,  partly  owing  to  the  largo 
increase  of  negatives  over  those  of  any  previous  year,  and  also 
from  the  members  generally  having  been  later  than  usual  in 
sending  their  plates,  the  awarding  the  prizes  had  been  dolayed 
until  this  late  season  of  the  year. 


This  led  to  some  discussion  as  to  tho  expediency  of  appoint- 
ing a fixed  date,  after  which  no  more  negatives  might  bo  re- 
ceived. And  it  was  proposed  by  tho  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  and  decided  by  tho  meeting,  that  in  future 
years  no  negatives  should  be  received  after  tho  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Tho  Secretary  then  laid  before  tho  meeting  the  pictures 
contributed  by  the  members  for  the  current  year,  which  greatly 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  previous  occasion  ; and,  after 
an  examination  which  lasted  several  hours,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  arrange  the  pictures  in  three  classes  ; 
viz.,  Class  A,  from  which  tho  prizo  pictures  were  to  be  selected  ; 
Class  B,  from  which  tho  certificates  of  honourable  mention 
might  be  chosen ; and  Class  C,  which  comprised  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  Glaisiiek  was  then  asked  if  he  would  be  able  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  arrange  tho  pictures  according  to  their  res- 
pective merits,  and  prepare  a report  upon  them  as  he  had  done 
in  previous  years. 

This  he  kindly  consented  to  do,  and  tho  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  tho  23rd  inst. 

A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


&alk  in  Stubiu. 

Appeal  to  Photographers.— Our  readers  will  find  an 
advertisement  with  this  heading  in  our  business  pages.  Tho 
gentloman  whose  threatened  blindness  renders  the  sympathetic 
aid  of  photographers  more  fortunate  than  himself  necessary, 
has  occesionally  contributed  to  our  pages  under  tho  twin  de 
plume  of  “A  Practical  Man,”  and  lias  been,  wo  understand,  an 
occasional  contributor  to  other  journals  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, and  other  branches  of  science  and  art.  The  vicar  of 
Tintagel,  who  will  receive  subscriptions,  speaks  highly  of  tho 
merit  and  need  of  the  gentleman  in  question. 

Coffee  Dry  Plates. — Mr.  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  an  experi- 
enced dry-plate  man,  says : — “ I find  the  coftee  process  as 
efficient  as  it  is  simple,  but  the  sooner  after  exposure  tho  plates 
are  developed  the  better  are  the  results.  And  the  rapid  rectili- 
near lens  of  Dallmeyer,  under  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
season  and  weather,  does  capitally  for  out-door  portraiture  ora 
wet  plato ; and  very  well  for  tho  introduction  of  persons  in  a 
landscape  or  a coffee  plate,  provided  the  full  aperture  be  used.” 

Cabinet  Portraits  with  Natural  Backgrounds. — Mr. 
Baynham  Jones  writes  to  us  as  follows: — “ In  your  notice  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  you 
state  that  I ‘ exhibited  some  very  fine  cabinet  portraits  with 
natural  backgrounds,  and  backgrounds  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Edge,  which  were  much  admired.’  Nowit  would  appear  from 
this  notice  that  theso  portraits  were  my  own  production.  I am 
very  loth  to  appropriate  what  justly  belongs  to  another. 

* Honour  to  whom  honour  is  duo  ’ is  my  motto.  They  were,  as 
stated  by  me  at  tho  meeting,  the  work  of  Capt.  Tod,  a very 
clever  photographic  artist  of  this  town.  Your  insertion  of  this 
in  your  next  number  will  greatly  oblige.”  Tho  error  was  an 
oversight  in  preparing  the  report. 

Under-Exposed  Negative  Reducing  by  Means  of 
Cyanide. — A correspondent  says: — “ Who  would  bo  heterodox 
enough  to  say  that  tho  best  thing  to  do  with  an  under-exposed 
and  over-intense  negative  is  to  continue  to  develop  for  tho 
shadows,  disregarding  the  intensity,  and  afterward  pull  down 
the  latter  by  strong  cyanide?  Tho  popular  idea  is  that  cyanide 
affects  (eats  out)  the  half-tones  in  a greater  proportion  than 
the  high  lights.  This  is  true  of  a positive  on  glass,  and  also  of 
a nogativo  whore  the  image  is  ‘ soft  ’ through  an  oarlier  stop- 
ping of  the  development  than  its  completion  ; but  in  my  own 
practice  I am  able  to  affirm  that  the  loss  of  intensity  in  the  high 
lights  in  a fully  (hard)  developed  plate  is  double  that  occasioned 
to  the  half-tones  and  shadow  portions,  so  that  I consider  it  an 
axiom  that  this  reducer  is  invaluable  for  obtaining  harmony 
where  deficient  from  November  fogs  or  other  causes  that  tend 
to  exaggeration  of  light  and  shade.” 

Falling  in  Love  with  a Photograph.— Minnesota  (says  a 
New  York  paper)  was  lately  the  scene  of  a marriage  with  a 
romantic  origin.  A lady  who  had  been  a teacher  in  that  State 
married  a missionary  and  went  out  to  India,  carrying  out  with 
her  photographs  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  A young  British 
officer  of  her  acquaintance  was  looking  over  these  pictures  one 
day,  and  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Miss  Jennie  Shaw, 
of  Lakeland,J  Minnesota.  He  opened  a correspondence  with 
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her,  and  they  were  at  last  engaged  without  either  having  seen 
the  other.  He  has  since  come  to  this  country,  visited  the  lady, 
aud  they,  being  mutually  pleased,  were  married  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  have  gone  to  Europe. 

Carbon  Prints  v.  Wood  Engravings. — The  Standard,  re- 
viewing a work  illustratyd  with  carbon  prints  and  engravings, 
says  : — “ It  is  illustrated  partly  by  wood  engravings,  partly  by 
autotype  photographs,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
morit  of  the  two  methods.  The  engravings,  though  good 
enough  in  their  way.  are  coarse  and  ineffectual  in  comparison 
with  the  well-toned  photographs  that  almost  equal  them  in 
number,  and  render  the  book  a little  treasure-house  of  copies 
of  Italian  art.  But  even  here  we  do  not  get  quite  up  to  our 
idea,  for  the  photographs  are  taken,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
at  least,  not  from  the  paintings,  but  from  famous  engravings 
of  them.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  to  be  met  with  ; but  as  it  is  obviou  that  a carbon  print  from 
a picture  would  exceed  in  value  a carbon  print  from  an  en- 
graving of  that  picture,  we  trust  an  effort  will  bo  made  in  all 
cases  in  future  to  give  us  not  merely  permanent  prints,  which 
is  something,  but  prints  taken  direct  from  the  paintings,  which 
is  better.” 


Carmgoubcnts. 

%*  Our  Year-Book  for  1870.  The  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy and  Photographic  News  Almanac  for  the  forth- 
coming year  will  bo  ready  in  a few  days.  It  will  comprise 
all  the  features  which  have  now  for  so  many  years  made  this 
work  the  indispensable  annual  to  the  photographer.  A lull 
statement  of  every  novelty,  a re-statement  of  every  important 
process  into  which  modifications  have  beon  introduced,  and 
much  other  matter  of  interest,  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 
Besides  the  work  of  the  Editor,  contributions  from  the 
following  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  its  pages : — Mons.  Adam- 
Salomon,  Mons.  de  Constant,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven, 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Col.  Greenlaw,  Dr.  A.  Anthony,  Messrs. 
Mayall,  Mudd,  Robinson,  Hughes,  Blanchard,  England, 
Dallmeyer,  Cherrill,  Woodbury,  John  Spiller,  Swan,  J.  R. 
Johnson,  Bovey,  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  O.  G.  Rejlander, 
J.  G.  Tunny,  W.  II.  Davios,  S.  Fry,  J.  Werge,  II.  Baden 
Pritchard,  G.  Wardley,  G.  Washington  Wilson,  Win.  Blair, 
Alfred  Hughes,  J.  M.  Burgess,  It.  Slingsby,  F.  Eliot,  F.  W. 
Hart,  E.  Cocking,  B.  J.  Edwards,  T.  Gulliver,  G.  Croughton, 
C.  Pearce,  J.  Lothian,  B.  Wyles,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Amateur  and  Subscriber. — We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Gordon’s 
charming  landscapes  are  not  published,  and  are  not  procurable. 

E.  Elgar. — When  you  speak  of  transferring  a print  to  wood,  do  you 
mean  a photographic  print,  or  an  engraving?  There  is  no  means 
of  transferring  the  imago  of  an  ordinary  photographic  print  to 
wood,  but  various  modes  of  photographing  on  wood.  If  your 
question  refers  to  an  ordinary  engraving,  you  will  find  an  article 
in  the  News,  a month  or  two  ago,  on  the  subject. 

N.  Clay. — M.  Albert’s  address  is  Munich. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  print  is  on  ordinary  albuminized  paper,  and  the 
enamel  glaze  is  produced  in  the  manner  wo  have  freqkently 
described  by  moans  of  gelatine  and  collodion  : we  mean  the  pro- 
cess in  which  a plate  of  glass  is  coated  with  plain  collodion,  dried, 
coated  with  gelatine,  the  picture  applied  wet  to  the  gelatine,  dried, 
and  the  whole  finally  removed.  You  will  find  the  method  fully 
described  in  various  articles  in  our  Eighth  Volume  and  in  our 
Year-Book  for  1865.  The  appearance  of  purity  in  the  whites  is 
due  to  contrast  of  the  intense  black  of  the  border. 

R.  S. — In  order  to  reduce  sulphide  of  silver  satisfactorily,  it  is 
desirable  to  roast  it  first.  It  is  exposed  to  a bright  red  heat  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  a shovel.  It  is  then  mixed  with  the  flux, 
which  may  consist  of  an  equal  bulk  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potish,  or  the  latter  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a very  high  temperature.  2.  The  residuo  should 
be  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a porcelain  vessel.  An 
iron  saucepan  should  never  be  used  for  such  purposes.  The 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  cannot  be  stated,  because  the  amount 
of  iron  to  bo  removed  cannot  be  estimated ; the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  is  not  important  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  iron.  It  is  probable  that  you  apply  too  much  heat  in  evapo- 
rating, and  produce  proto-chloride  of  gold,  or,  possibly,  oxide  of 
gold.  3.  We  should  not  like  to  trust  to  a wooden  dipping-bath 
varnished  with  bee’s-wax  and  resin.  If  wood  boused,  it  should 
bo  lined  with  pure  sheet  india-rubber,  in  very  thin  sheets. 

An  Amateur  (Devonport). — Various  pigments  may  be  used  for 
stopping  out  scratches,  &c.,  in  negatives,  as  you  will  ascertain  on 
reading  Mr.  Croughton’s  recent  remarks  on  the  subject  in  our 
pages.  It  somewhat  depends  on  the  kind  of  negative.  For  most 
purposes  indian  ink  answers  well. 


W . W. — The  gradation  on  the  backgrounds  of  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  obtained  partly  by  casting  a portion  of  tho 
screen  into  shadow  by  drapery  or  other  means,  or  else  by  local 
intensification.  It  was  not  in  any  case  painted  on  the  screen. 

The  latter  plan  may  be  employed,  but  has  the  bad  effect  of  pro- 
ducing uniformity  in  all  tho  pictures  produced,  and  being  not 
equally  suitable  for  all  persons  and  positions.  2.  For  small  pic- 
tures we  like  the  background  somewhat  darker  than  print 
enclosed.  The  same  artist  now  employs  a darker  background. 

Gradation  in  a background  gives  the  sense  of  air  and  space,  and 
is,  therefore,  always  desirable.  3.  As  a rule,  small  pictures  look 
heavy  if  the  general  effect  is  as  dark  as  the  class  of  pictures 
described  as  Salomonesque.  4.  In  vignette  pictures  the  back- 
ground should  not  be  dark,  as,  in  such  case,  it  is  difficult  to  gra- 
duate it  satisfactorily  into  the  white  margin.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  dark,  as  the  figure  itself  should  be  light  and  delicate,  with  less 
force  altogether  than  a printed-out  figure  with  dark  background. 

5.  The  lenses  you  mention  aro  especially  suited  for  producing  soft 
delic-ite  pictures.  6.  As  a rule,  all  the  shadows  in  the  flesh  should 
be  somewhat  lighter  than  the  background.  7-  The  distance 
between  the  sitter  and  the  background  entirely  depends  on  circum- 
stances, and  the  effect  desired.  The  greater  tho  distance  tho 
greater  the  effect  of  relief,  as  a rule.  8.  Yes  ; all  of  tho  same 
grey  colour.  9.  We  have  not  tried  it.  10.  In  washing  a nega- 
tive after  fixing,  something  depends  on  the  size  of  tho  plate,  and 
something  on  the  character  of  the  film.  As  a rule,  from  three  to 
five  minutes  under  a steady  stream  of  water  from  a tap  will  serve. 

11.  Yes;  dark  in  general  character,  and  the  carpet  without  pro- 
nounced character.  12.  As  a rule,  replenishing  with  a forty-five 
solution  will  serve.  13.  The  india-rubber  enclosed  appears  to  bo 
quite  pure  and  trustworthy.  14.  The  collodio-chloride  plate  may 
be  dried  by  heat,  faco  upwards,  as  you  propose.  We  shall  bo 
glad  to  hear  of  your  success.  Print  returned. 

C.  A.  Fernely. — Melton  Mowbray  asks  us  to  insert  in  our  “Ex- 
change Column  ” the  statement  that  he  has  a few  dozen  duplicate 
lantern  slides  of  Worcester  Cathedral  and  neighbourhood,  and 
Malvern,  suitable  for  solar  lamp,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  exchange 
for  other  slides  of  interest.  We  give  publicity  to  his  requost,  but 
add  that  we  have  no  exchange  list.  We  have  never  established 
one,  because  wo  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  such  a list  would 
usefully  occupy  our  space.  If,  at  any  time,  a sufficient  number  of 
our  readers  thought  otherwise,  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  their 
wishes  by  establishing  such  a column. 

A New  Subscriber. — We  believe  that  coffee  dry  plates  keep  pretty 
well.  How  long  we  cannot,  with  any  certainly,  say.  Mr. 

England  recently  remarked  to  us  that  in  his  experience  dry 
lates  by  every  process  in  cxistanco  began  to  deteriorate  a few 
ays  after  their  preparation,  and  that  to  securo  really  good  results 
they  should  be  prepared,  exposed,  and  developed  witbin  a week. 

A Novice. — The  Philadelphia  Photographer  is  a monthly  publica- 
tion, price  half  a dollar  (2s.  Id.)  each  number.  You  can  obtain  it 
through  Trubner,  of  Paternoster  Row. 

J.  P. — Zinc  is  less  dangerous  under  the  circumstances  than  lead; 
but  gutta-percha  would  bo  preferable.  2.  Bichromate  of  potash 
and  acetate  of  lead  will  form  an  excellent  non-actinic  dye  for 
fabrics ; but  any  woven  fabric,  unless  varnished,  will  permit  light 
to  pass  through  the  minute  interstices  in  the  texture. 

W.  F.  Morgan. — We  will  convey  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiller. 

Thanks  for  note  on  coffee  process. 

Devon. — A studio  the  design  you  propose  may,  by  a little  skill,  be 
made  to  give  good  results  ; but  it  is  not  of  such  form  and  propor- 
tions as  we  should  recommend.  The  open  front  will  give  you 
chiefly  front  light,  which  has  a tendency  to  give  a flat  face.  By 
covering  part  of  the  front  with  blinds,  stopping  out  all  light  on 
west  side,  and  admitting  as  much  as  possible  on  the  east,  taking  j 
care,  also,  to  screen  the  camera  in  the  garden  from  light,  you  may 
possibly  get  some  good  results.  The  project  you  propose  would  be 
exceedingly  costly. 

Gratis. — You  will  find  full  instructions  for  working collodio-chlorido 
of  silver  on  opal  glass  in  our  Ninth  Volume.  You  will  find  con- 
densed instructions  in  our  last  three  or  four  Year-Books.  If 
these  are  insufficient,  let  us  know  the  points  whereon  you  require 
further  instruction. 

J.  K. — We  cannot  repeat  tho  instructions  here,  as  they  would 
occupy  too  much  space.  You  will  find  details  in  our  forthcoming 
Year-Book. 

J.  Turnley. — Tho  plate  should  not  be  washed  under  a tap  at  all, 
but  simply  immersed  in  a dipping-bath  of  distilled  water.  It  is 
possible  that  the  washing  under  a tap  with  common  water  may 
tend  to  produco  the  stains  you  mention. 

J.  Foster. — The  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  hypo 
bath  facilitates  permanent  fixation,  and  we  advise  its  use.  2.  Dr. 
Monckhovcn’s  pillars  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  not  yet  for  sale 
in  this  country ; how  soon  they  will  bo  we  cannot  state.  Tho 
address  is  “ Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  am  Schuttcl,  No.  3,  Vienna.” 

R.  H.  P.— Thanks.  I » 

T.  W Martin  (Meerut). — Subscription  duly  received. 

«**  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  answers  to  several  Corre- 
spondents until  our  next. 
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MR.  DAVIES’  METHOD  OF  PRINTING  ON 
CANVAS. 

We  were  recently  favoured  by  Mr.  Lothian,  of  Edinburgh, 
with  a sight  of  some  admirable  examples  of  the  mode  of 
printing  introduced  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Davies,  by 
which  almost  any  surface,  no  matter  how  unsuitable  for 
photographic  purposes,  gave  fine  pictures  after  treating  with 
a sizing  preparation  consisting  of  a mixed  solution  of 
shellac  and  gelatine.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time  that 
such  a process  appeared  to  be  pre-eminently  well  suited  for 
printing  on  canvas,  and  Mr.  Davies  and  others  promised  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment.  This  has  been 
done,  and  Mr.  Lothian,  who  is  well  versed  in  canvas  print- 
ing, has  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davies  for 
this  especial  branch,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results  that 
he  has  resolved  to  use  none  other. 

For  printing  on  canvas  the  chief  modification  of  the 
formula  consists  in  diluting  the  sizing  solution  consider- 
ably. The  surface  of  the  canvas,  primed  for  printing,  being 
non-absorbent,  a much  thinner  coating  of  the  lac  and  gela- 
tine solution  is  desirable,  as  a thick  film  might  cause  some 
eventual  tendency  to  exfoliation.  The  formula  as  origi- 
nally given  by  Mr.  Davies  is  as  follows : — 

Take  from  four  to  six  grains  of  gelatine,  soak  it  in  an 
ounce  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  melt  it  gently  over  a fire, 
hot  plate,  or  water  bath,  using  a clean  earthen  pipkin. 
When  fully  dissolved,  add  to  it,  while  yet  warm,  and  stir- 
ring it  gently  during  the  mixing,  from  four  to  six  drachms 
of.a  solution  of  white  lac  in  methylated  spirit,  if  for  white 
or  pale  surfaces  ; but  orange  lac  will  do  it  the  surface  be  of 
a darker  colour.  This  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  six 
ounces  of  spirit  to  one  ounce  of  lac,  and  digesting  it  till 
fully  dissolved.  The  mixture  of  the  gelatine  and  gum  lac 
in  spirits  produces  a creamy-looking  emulsion,  to  which  is 
added  four  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  a like  equivalent 
of  chlorides  of  ammonium  or  barium,  and,  when  fully  dis- 
solved, filter  through  fine  muslin  into  a clean  pipkin,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

This  is,  we  believe  the  formula  still  employed  for  paper 
■with  success,  and  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  for  paper,  a 
fifty-grain  ammonia-nitrate  solution  gives  a rich,  velvety 
quality  of  picture,  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  much  superior 
to  that  obtained  with  the  plain  silver  solution.  V hen  the 
ammonia  nitrate  is  used,  a fine,  rich,  purple  brown  tone  js 
obtained  by  fixing  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part  in 
eight  of  water,  without  toning. 

In  applying  the  process  to  canvas  printing,  the  lac  and 
gelatine  solution,  is  to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  or,  we  should  presume,  better  still — in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  precipitating  any  portion — with  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  water.  If  the  preparation  be  made  for  use  with 
canvas,  of  course  it  will  be  made  of  the  proper  strength  at 


once;  but  if  the  mixed  solution  have  been  prepared  for 
paper,  it  must  be  warmed,  and  the  proper  proportion  of 
alcohol  and  water  added,  a little  at  a time,  stirring  briskly. 
The  preparation  thus  diluted  remains  fluid,  and  requires 
but  slightly  warming  for  use. 

Previous  to  applying  it  to  the  painter’s  canvas,  the  pre- 
pared surface  of  the  latter  is  sponged  with  a little  methy- 
lated spirit,  to  remove  dirt  or  grease,  and  prevent  any  ten- 
dency to  repel  the  sizing  solution.  When  the  surface  is 
dry,  the  lac  and  gelatine  solution  is  applied  smoothly  with 
a sponge.  The  surface  dries  in  a few  minutes.  The  silver 
solution  is  applied  with  a tuft  cf  cotton  wool.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  is  on  no  account 
to  be  used  in  exciting  the  canvas,  as  the  alkali,  rapidly  act- 
ing on  the  priming  of  the  canvas,  would  penetrate  and  dis- 
solve it.  The  silvered  surface  being  dry,  the  canvas  is 
placed  under  a negative  and  exposed,  the  printing  being 
more  rapidly  effected  than  with  albuminized  paper.  When 
sufficiently  deeply  printed,  the  canvas  is  turned  up  at  the 
edges,  and  secured  at  the  corners  by  spring  clips,  so  as  to 
form  a dish.  Into  the  dish  so  formed  the  hyposulphite 
fixing  solution  is  poured,  and  suffered  to  remain  about  fen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Lothian  states  that  by  observation  he  had  arrived  at 
a criterion  of  perfect  fixation.  When  the  surface  is  so  tho- 
roughly permeated  by  the  fixing  solution  that  it  felt  slightly 
soft  and  yielding  when  pressed  by  the  finger,  instead  of 
being  perfectly  hard  and  rigid,  experience  has  proved  that 
the  image  is  perfectly  fixed. 

When  the  image  is  fixed,  one  corner  of  the  canvas  is  re- 
leased from  the  clips;  and,  after  pouring  away  the  hypo, 
the  surface  is  washed  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  by  means  of 
a flexible  tube  attached  to  the  water-pipe,  care  being  taken 
at  no  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  wet  the  back  of  the  canvas. 
No  toning  is  necessary,  as  the  image,  when  fixed  only,  is  of 
a rich  warm  purple  brown  tint,  well  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  oil  painter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  form  of  canvas  photography 
printing  direct  from  the  negative  is  contemplated ; where 
enlarging  is  necessary  an  enlarged  negative  is  used,  and  a 
direct  print  produced  therefrom.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  by  the  use  of  iodides  and  bromides  the  surface 
prepared  with  the  same  sizing  solution  might  be  mado 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  solar  camera  printing  by  develop- 
ment. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Final  Notice. 

A few  final  remarks  on  the  exhibition  before  we  close  the 
present  volume,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
present  number. 

The  examples  of  reproductions  exhibited  were  not 
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numerous,  but  amongst  the  number  were  many  of  excellent 
quality.  Mr.  Ecstall's  very  large  and  exceedingly  fine 
photograph  of  a colossal  marble  group,  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  comesfunder  this  head,  but  as  we  have  already 
noticed  it  we  need  not  comment  upon  it  now.  Mr.  F. 
Hollyer  exhibited  some  very  fine  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  modern  painters,  the  delicate — and,  for  photographic  re- 
production, difficult — pictures  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore  being 
admirably  rendered.  Some  of  the  finest  reproductions  ex- 
hibited were  amongst  the  magnificent  examples  of  carbon 
printing  contributed  by  the  Autotype  Company,  including 
a grand  series  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
perfection  of  tone,  the  delicacy  and  force,  which  distin- 
guished these  works  and  reproductions  from  the  pictures  of 
various  modern  painters  left  nothing  to  desire,  and  sug- 
gested— if  photography  be  in  truth  destined  to  supersede 
engraving  as  a means  of  multiplying  works  of  art— that  the 
results  of  the  newer  form  of  reproduction  will  be  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  that  it  supplants.  The  reproduction  of  Dore’s 
illustrations  to  Hood’s  poems  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  were  very  ex- 
cellent. The  issue  of  these  last  photographic  illustrations 
affords  a confirmation  of  the  remark  we  have  just  made  on 
the  relative  value  of  photography  and  engraving.  It  is 
the  practice  of  some,  in  bewailing  the  decline  of  tl  c art  of 
engraving,  to  rail  at  photography  as  the  cause  of  that 
decline  ; but  a somewhat  striking  argument  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Dore’s  drawings  circulate  largely 
at  just  twice  the  price  of  the  prints  from  copper-plates,  a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Jeffrey’s 
work  as  well  as  the  value  of  photography  for  such  repro- 
duction. 

The  collection  of  Albert’s  prints  comprised  some  admir- 
able examples  of  the  capacity  of  the  process  for  the  satis- 
factory rendering  of  different  kinds  of  subjects  : portraiture 
architecture,  and  reproduction  presenting  equally  good 
results.  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  was  only  represented  by  a 
solitary  specimen.  This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  many  of 
the  examples  we  have  seen  of  late  have  been  exceedingly 
fine,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  very  fine  albu- 
minized prints.  Mr.  Dallas  exhibited  some  examples  of 
his  block-printing  process,  which  possessed  much  excellence, 
and  illustrated  the  capacity  of  the  process  for  many  kinds 
of  work.  lie  also  exhibited  a portrait  burned  in  on  porce- 
lain, having  been  printed  apparently  in  ceramic  ink  from 
one  of  his  photo-electric  engraved  plates.  This  example 
was  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
method  should  not  be  altogether  a success. 

There  were  not  many  enlargements  exhibited.  The  best 
were  life-size  untouched  prints  on  albuminized  paper  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mayall.  For  a moderate  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment nothing  was  more  satisfactory  than  the  transferred 
collodion  prints  of  Mr.  Gillo.  Mr.  Window’s  enlargements 
in  carbon  were  also  very  excellent,  the  retouched  copies 
possessing  the  highest  qualities.  An  enlargement  of  a dog, 
by  Mr.  Frank  Briggs,  was  exceedingly  good. 

The  number  of  coloured  photographs  exhibited  was  not 
so  great  as  at  some  former  exhibitions,  but  some  of  the 
examples  were  of  the  highest  excellence.  Nothing  could  be 
finer,  in  water-colour,  than  the  exceedingly  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  some  of  which  were  on 
tablets  of  ivory  in  size  twelve  inches  by  ten.  Many  of  the 
specimens  by  this  firm  were  painted  on  carbon  images, 
thus  securing  the  highest  permanency  in  combination  with 
the  best  artistic  finish.  Mr.  Mayall  exhibited  some  admir- 
able examples  of  coloured  work.  A life-size  portrait  of  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  coloured  in  oil,  was  very  effective,  but 
suffered  somewhat  from  close  examination,  having  been 
painted  to  be  hung  in  a lofty  position  in  a large  hall. 
Portraits  of  Tennyson,  Peabody,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and 
others  were  exceedingly  fine,  some  being  finished  in  oil  with 
the  minute  care  and  delicacy  of  miniature  painting.  Mr. 
Monnickendam,  Mr.  Warlicb,  Mr.  Hooper,  and  others  ex- 
hibited good  coloured  enlargements. 


Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  exhibited  eight  landscapes,  about 
sixteen  by  twelve,  executed  by  the  shellac  and  borate  of 
silver  process.  These  prints  are  on  drawing-paper,  and 
some  of  them  from  paper  negatives.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
and  more  artistic  than  the  tone  and  general  quality  of  these 
pictures,  and  experience  gives  strong  assurance  of  their  per- 
manency, prints  in  existence  for  five  years  showing  no 
trace  of  change  whatever. 

The  display  of  stereoscopic  pictures  was  not  large,  but 
it  included  6ome  excellent  examples.  A fine  display  of 
Breese’s  marvellously  beautiful  glass  transparencies  were 
shown  in  stereoscopes,  and  excited  much  attention.  Pum  - 
phrey  Brothers  had  a frame  of  glass  transparencies.  Mr. 
England’s  stereo  views  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  were,  as 
usual,  charming.  Mr.  F.  York  [exhibited  tome  fine  stereo 
views,  including  some  good  Loudon  scenes  and  capital 
studies  of  animals.  Mr.  Frank  Howard  also  exhibited  some 
excellent  stereo  landscapes. 

On  the  tables — besides  albums  conti ining  some  capital 
cabinet  portraits  by  Reutlinger,  and  photographs  illustrating 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai,  by  Col.  Sir  II.  James — 
were  some  examples  of  apparatus,  the  most  noticeable  of 
which  was  a camera,  exhibited  by  Air.  C.  E.  Elliott,  the 
invention,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  intended  to 
contain  a series  of  prepared  dry  plates,  which  can  be  exposed 
in  succession  without  any  changing-box,  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance existing  for  the  displacing  of  the  exposed  plate  and 
supplying  its  place  by  a fresh  one  as  required,  thus  re- 
ducing the  impedimenta  of  the  photographic  tourist  to  a 
minimum. 

Amongst  the  contributors  whose  works  not  calling  for 
detailed  notice,  or  for  which  wo  have  not  space  to  dwell  at 
length,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  photographs  of 
the  progress  of  Holhorn  Valley  improvements  are  excellent 
and  interesting  ; and,  next,  Anderson,  whose  photographs 
of  budges,  rafts,  &c.,  afford  interest  of  illustration  of  the 
value  of  photography  in  military  science.  Air.  T.  Davies, 
whose  collodio-albumen  pictures  were  excellent;  Mr.  Dun- 
more,  who  exhibited  some  capital  landscapes  and  some 
genre  pictures;  Air.  Jewell,  who  exhibited  some  very  fine 
studies  of  animals,  as  well  as  good  landscapes  and  portraits  ; 
Air.  Rump,  who  exhibited  some  fine  pictu.es  by  the  gum- 
gallic  process,  as  did  also  Air.  W.  J.  A.  Grant;  Air.  \V.  D. 
Clark,  whose  views  of  Edinburgh  Castle  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  were  exceedingly  perfect;  Air.  Nichols, 
who  exhibited  good  views  of  Dunster  Castle;  Air.  Alorgan, 
whose  landscapes  arc  always  good  ; Air.  Lemenager,  who 
showed  fine  views  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  ; Air.  Alitchell, 
who  exhibited  some  good  landscapes  ; and  a few  others. 


THE  TICTURE  AND  THE  PROCESS. 

Part  II. — “ Stolen  AIome.nts,'’  How  Produced, 
by  w.  t.  bovey. 

To  an  observer  whose  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  progress  is 
grounded  on  a broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  might 
be,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  obstructive  idiosyncracy 
which  a largo  majority  of  mankind  exhibit,  to  whom  plans 
wholly  practicable  are  seeming  impracticabilities,  as  viewed 
by  narrow  prejudice.  To  such  short-sighted  ones  difficulties 
like  mountains  rise,  which  cause  the  past  to  become  a dead 
letter,  the  future  a scene  of  retrogression,  and  the  present  a 
climax  to  perfection. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  progression,  there  exists  at  all 
times  the  stern  minority  who  can  laugh  at  impossibility, 
whilst  their  great  wills  are  placing  nature  in  subjection. 
Were  it  not  so,  “Chat  AIoss  ” would,  to  this  day,  have  re- 
mained an  untamed  bog,  and  the  Red  Sea  would  never,  by 
the  labour  of  man,  be  brought  into  union  with  the  Alediter- 
ranean. 

Scepticism  is  as  often  the  offspring  of  piejudice  as  of 
ignorance.  In  either  case,  wLcn  an  opinion  is  once  ex- 
pressed, egotism,  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  sighs  and  longs  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies,  Hence  it  is  that  its 
hopes  fight  against  hopes,  hud  adverse  realizations  are  fought 
and  grappled  with  as  long  as  a nail  can  be  found  whereon  to 
hang  a doubt. 

For  an  example  to  illustrate  these  arguments  I turn  now 
to  photography. 

When  it  was  told  in  Franco  that  one  of  her  sons  bad 
succeeded  in  fixing  an  image  that  was  produced  by  solar 
light,  doubtless  there  were  many  who  believed  that  the 
world  was  going  mad.  But  when  the  discovery  could  no 
longer  be  denied,  art  took  a reluctant  cognizance  of  its  off- 
spring, by  promising  for  it  a feeble  existence  and  a dreary 
end.  As  time  sped  on,  the  bantling  grew  apace;  but  art 
critics  still  pooh-poohed,  and  thought  its  growth  deceptive. 
Photography  still  grew  stronger,  and  became  a huge  indus- 
try. Art  censors  looked  grave,  and  sarcastically  alluded  to 
shoemakers  and  tailors  as  the  young  one’s  sole  supporters. 
Exhibitions  of  the  infant’s  giant  power  were  inaugurated. 
Art  critics  came  and  viewed;  still  the  tale  they  reiterated, 
“This  is  notart.”  So  years  rolled  on,  and  the  new  scion 
of  art  struggled  on,  until  the  year  1869  is  marked 
as  an  era  of  hope  to  photography  from  the  fact  of  a 
tardy  acknowledgment  having  been  conceded  by  the 
reluctant  critics  of  the  press  that,  after  all,  thero  is  some- 
thing in  a photograph.  “ Not  art,  you  know,”  but  a tableau 
vivant,  the  finest  example  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  subject 
ol  this  paper,  viz.,  “ Stolen  Moments.”  And  the  chief  reason 
why  the  picture  named  has  forced  from  prejudice  an  ap- 
proving though  qualified  verdict  is  on  account  of  its  being  a 
first  success  in  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
break  through  the  barrier  of  exclusiveness  which  has  hitherto 
separated  photography  from  recognized  art.  Of  “ Stolen 
Moments”  it  might  truly  be  said  that  it  has  stolen  a march 
on  the  accredited  artist’s  domains.  A ray  of  comfort  for 
the  defeated  ones  might,  however,  be  extracted  from  the  fact 
that  the  conqueror  is  no  “ outsider,”  but,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  one  of  themselves  ; for  in  the  year  1867  Mr.  Hub- 
bard’s little  picture  was  hanging  side  by  side  with  the 
proudest  efforts  of  the  painters  who  were  privileged  to  ex- 
hibit their  works  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Ere  1 proceed  further,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
my  eulogy  on  “ Stolen  Moments  ” does  not  imply  that  per- 
fection is  achieved.  So  far  from  my  entertaining  such  an 
opinion,  I have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  capable 
of  greater  things.  The  impression  I really  desire  to  convey 
is  the  fact  of  “ Stolen  Moments  ” being  the  first  actually 
successful  attempt  to  give  to  a photograph  from  nature  the 
semblance  of  a painting.  And  I hold  that  the  verdict 
passed  by  the  hasty  looker-on,  “ A copy  of  a painting,”  is  a 
full  proof  of  my  assertion.  I am,  of  course,  well  aware  that 
photographic  art  efforts  have  limits  unknown  to  the  painter; 
these  I shall  have  occasion  to  remark  on  when  a seasonable 
occasion  presents  itselt ; at  present  I proceed  to  quote  remarks, 
offered  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  which  contain  the  pith  of  that 
gentleman’s  guiding  action  when  he  attempts  to  make  a 
photograph  a work  of  actual  art.  “ I conceive  and  carry 
out  my  design  by  a method  as  nearly  as  possible  as  I should 
adopt  were  I about  to  paint  instead  of  photographing  the 
picture.”  The  meaning  of  this  remark  is  just  this:  Mr. 
llubbard  brings  his  natural  art  feeling,  and  the  art  he  has 
acquired  from  education,  to  bear  on  the  conception  which 
assumes  the  form  of  a design  as  it  is  sketched  on  to  paper. 
Turning,  then,  from  art  to  architecture,  the  artist  becomes  in 
turn  a general  Jack-of  all-trades,  as  I shall  show  by-and- 
bye  ; before  doing  so,  however,  a brief  description  of  “Stolen 
Moments"  as  a picture  must  be  given.  The  leading  portion 
of  the  composition  represents  an  humble  cottage  apartment, 
which  receives  light  from  a window  laterally  situate.  Near 
the  window  a young  girl  in  rustic  attire  is  gracefully  posed. 
She  stands  with  her  feet  carelessly  crossed,  her  body  being 
well  supported  in  an  easy  and  natural  position  by  a house- 
broom,  which  lies  idle,  and,  apparently,  forgotten,  so  intent 
is  she  in  her  enjoyment  of  those  “Stolen  Moments  ” — sweet, 
because  stolen.  Far  sweeter  arc  the  conteuts  of  that  love 


epistle  which  speaks  of  constant  love.  The  form  of  the 
young  peasant  girl  is  partially  repeated  in  shadow  on  the 
wall  behind  her — shadow  outlined  so  true  to  nature,  because 
by  nature  drawn,  that  a learned  critic,  more  versed  in  art 
than  nature,  has  pronounced  the  shadow  touched.  A 
glorious  compliment  this  assertion  pays  to  photography, 
which  gives  a picture  of  life  as  well  as  art.  Near  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  principal  figure,  a partially  open 
door  reveals  an  inner  room,  wherein  is  seen  seated  a 
portly  matron,  on  whose  lap  lies  a chubby  child,  which 
forms  a connecting  link  with  a cradle  most  cunningly  placed 
near  the  doorway  I hare  alluded  to  as  being  placed  in  the 
front  room.  The  cradle  joins  the  darker  portions  of  the 
picture,  which  give  brilliancy  and  force  to  the  composition  ; 
and  the  lighting  of  the  iuner  apartment  is  so  adroitly 
arranged,  that  the  splitting  up  of  the  picture  into  two  parts 
is  prevented  by  a cleverly  devised  union  between  the  light 
that  spreads  over  both  chambers.  The  .accessories  are  of  tho 
most  simple  kind. — such  as  a plaiD  round  table;  a few 
odds  and  ends  placed  on  a shelf  overhead  ; one  or  two 
articles  of  clothing,  which  play  a part  I cannot  describe,  to 
be  serviceable,  except  an  example  of  the  picture  was  before 
the  reader ; an  unframed  print ; and  in  the  inner  room 
ticks  unwearyingly  by  the  “ old  Dutch  clock.”  These  are 
the  make  ups  which  have  been  made  into  the  finest  compo- 
sition picture  that  photography  has  yet  produced.  In  a 
word,  if  my  readers  would  wish  to  purchase  the  lot  of 
accessories,  Who  bids  ten  shillings?  “ Ten  and  six,”  say 
you?  'T  yours  ! Make  the  best  of  them  whilst  I make  the 
best  job  I can  in  describing  how  my  modest  friend,  the 
ar*ist,  went  to  work  to  produce  the  picture  which  was  lite- 
rally the  production  of  moments  stolen  from  every  day’s 
ordinary  routine. 

In  the  execution  of  my  task  1 must  inform  all  concerned 
that  my  friend’s  studio  is  perched  up  among  the  chimney 
pots  which  overlook  the  busiest  haunts  of  Oxford  Street 
and  High  Ilolborn,  and  which  underlook  the  murkiest  and 
most  smoke-begrimned  atmosphere  that  ever  caused  a 
photographer  to  wish  himself  a cobbler.  Hemmed  in  by 
frowning  stacks  of  brickwork,  and  partially  buried  in 
parapet  walls,  Mr.  Hubbard’s  studio  nestles  as  congenially 
as  would  a gentle  pigeon  in  a soot  bag.  The  glass  house 
was  constructed  to  fit  the  position,  and  a most  wretched 
position  it  is.  Our  artist,  however,  is  a man  not  to  be 
appalled  by  trifles,  so  he,  with  the  aid  of  some  ingenious 
blind  arrangements,  manages  to  pursue  the  tenor  of  an  even 
life  in  taking  all  who  chose  to  be  taken  by  him,  and,  when 
not  engaged  in  taking  portraits,  painting,  printing,  &c., 
occupy  the  fleeting  hours. 

Now  I would  describe  the  curtains,  and  how  they  arc 
worked ; but  I should  be  moving  out  of  my  story,  for 
“ Stolen  Moments”  was  taken  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  top  light  is  not,  and  curtains  are  not  needed.  In 
setting  up  the  requisites  of  a picture,  Friend  H.  reminds  one 
of  Master  Nickleby  when  he  wrote  dramas  and  tragedies  to 
suit  the  pots  and  tubs  that  formed  items  of  “ properties,” 
for  the  design  was  made  to  suit  the  position  of  the  room, 
but  the  solid  accessories  were  placed  by  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  The  first  negative  contains  the  front  room  I have 
described  ; also  the  door,  which  is  not  a common  door,  such 
as  an  inartistic  carpenter  would  have  produced.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a new  door  manufactured  by  the  artist  himself,  whose 
skill  in  handling  tho  hammer,  saw,  and  chisel  is  very  re- 
markable. To  give  the  new  wood  an  appearance  of  great 
age  and  wear,  the  paint  brush  was  brought  into  requisition, 
and  a very  decent  graining  job  was  executed.  The  walls 
are  of  plaster.  The  skilful  paint-brush  makes  fissures  and 
other  dilapidations.  The  doorway  is  a blank,  which  in  the 
picture  is  occupied  by  the  inner  chamber.  To  produce  the 
latter,  a careful  calculation  was  necessary,  to  prevent  a rea- 
lization of  Hogarth’s  “ Outraged  Perspective.”  The  calcu- 
lation was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  dimensions  of 
the  figures  the  most  distant.  These  were  taken  in  the  glass 
room  at  the  glass  end.  I say  glass  end,  because  the  lateral 
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window,  at  the  further  end  at  which  the  principal  portion 
of  “ Stolen  Moments”  was  produced,  is  the  only  source  of 
light ; hence  the  cause  of  those  exquisite  cast  shadows  which 
give  pictorial  value,  and  deceived  the  jealous  eye  of 
an  art  critic  when  ho  viewed  them.  The  scene  out- 
side the  window  was  painted  by  Mr.  Hubbard.  The  ex- 
posure was,  of  course,  long.  Taking  art-photographs  among 
the  chimney-pots,  on  a not  over  fine  day,  is  no  joke.  Lens, 
a French  one  ('ocal  length  unknown  to  me),  silver  bath, 
collodion,  developer,  bath. — I will  not  degrade  the  subject 
to  speak  of  these  ; they  were  as  all  know,  or  should  know  ; 
none  need  telling.  The  printing  was  executed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  registration  similar  to  the  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  First,  the  chief  feature  of  the  composition  is 
printed;  next,  the  inner  chamber  window,  &c.  The  whole 
is  executed  in  two  printings,  and  nothing  is  left  for  subse- 
quent dodging,  as  the  print  leaves  the  negatives  finished. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  touches  to  strengthen  the 
lights,  the  negatives  are.  1 believe,  untouched.  As  the  pre- 
liminary work  proceeded,  a small  carte-size  negative  was 
taken  from  time  to  time,  and  the  alterations  they  suggested 
were  subsequently  made. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I would  observe  that  none  but 
those  who  possess  art  culture,  and  photographic  skill  and 
art  feeling  can  hope  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Hubbard. 
There  are,  however,  many  whose  time  would  not  be  lost  in 
trying.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  would  succeed. 
Such  works,  T must  add,  take  up  much  time  in  their  execu- 
tion. and  to  most,  time  is  money.  But  cannot  something 
be  done  to  encourage  those  who  have  laboured  for  love  of 
the  art  they  practise  ? The  London  Society  have  wisely 
given  up  the  distribution  of  medals,  but  could  they  not 
institute  a photographic  art  union,  which  would  not  only 
encourage  efforts  at  producing  works  of  art-,  but  would 
also  be  the  means  of  placing  into  the  hands  of  subscribers 
copies  of  works  of  which  many,  under  existiug  rules,  can 
know  nothing  more  than  they  glean  from  the  pages  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  photography?  The  machinery  for  a 
lottery  on  the  art  union  principle  is  most  simple.  The 
producers  of  good  pictures  would  be  but  too  happy  to  sell 
copies  of  their  works,  aud  the  public,  I am  sure,  would  be 
glad  to  buy  tickets ; we  only  require  the  influential  movers 
Who  will  step  forward?  Who  will  aid  iu  pushing  forward 
art  aud  art  photography  ? 


TRANSFERRED  PRINTS  FOR  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

BT  J.  MARTIN. 

Understanding  that  the  process  of  transferring  upon  glass 
was  required  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  slides  for  the 
mag'.c  lantern,  a few  observations  as  to  its  eligibility  or 
otherwise  for  that  purpose  may  serve  to  prevent  an  expen- 
diture of  time  and  labour  iu  a wrong  direction  by  those 
who  would  attempt  it. 

Let  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  sought  to  be 
gained  by  this  practice?  Merely  an  easy  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  outlines  and  shadows  of  subjects  on  glass  suitable 
for  slides.  Can  they  be  so  obtained  with  advantage? 
Lithographs  of  this  description  arc  seldom  to  be  found  on 
sale  of  the  proper  dimensions  for  lanterns  of  the  usual  size, 
and,  as  largo  ones  are  cumbrous  and  costly,  such  would  not 
be  purchased  merely  for  this  purpose;  therefore  a special 
class  of  lithographs  would  have  to  be  produced,  of  which, 
unless  a large  demand  arose,  the  variety  would  be  very 
limited,  and,  if  well  executed,  would  be  expensive.  When 
procured  they  would  have  to  be  transferred  upon  the  glass, 
which  would  require  time  and  care,  while  the  grain  of  the 
stone,  the  chalk  of  the  artist  and  the  grain  of  the  paper,  the 
thickness  of  the  transfer  varnish,  and  perhaps  some  errors 
of  manipulation,  would  only  allow  of  a very  coarse  and 
mediocre  effect  as  the  product  of  this  roundabout,  trouble- 
some  process.  I have  frequently  seen  attempts  in  this 
direction,  but  all  have  been  comparatively  failures.  Even 
photographic  transparencies  have  to  bo  well  chosen,  and 
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well  executed,  coloured,  and  made  effective  by  some  experi- 
enced artist,  especially  for  this  purpose,  before  they  can 
compete  with  well  finished  paiuted  slides,  and  then  require 
a much  stronger  light  to  exhibit  them  to  advantage. 

Tho  ease  with  which  photographic  reproductions  are  pro- 
duced has  caused  quite  a revolution  in  the  lantern  slide 
trade,  deluging  the  market  with  worthless  trash,  copied 
from  engravings  of  all  kinds  without  the  least  respect  to 
their  suitability  for  the  purpose  or  not,  and  in  many  cases 
not  worth  the  few  pence  asked  for  them.  Through  this 
false  appearance  of  cheapness,  the  prices  of  good  work  are  so 
reduced  that  artists  of  ability  will  not  give  their  time  for 
the  paltry  remuneration  offered,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
giving  up  the  practice,  so  that  ere  long  it  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  no  good  paiuted  slides  to  be  purchased,  for  to  pro- 
duce such  requires  much  experience  and  long  practice,  as 
the  process  differs  much,  in  many  respects,  from  other 
branches  of  painting.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  sight  and 
health,  and,  therefore,  should  be  at  least  fairly  remunerative. 
I consider  photography  the  best  means  of  reproducing 
designs  for  the  lantern  in  cases  where  the  sight  of  the  artist 
may  be  weak,  or  his  capacity  as  a draughtsman  but  limited, 
but  wood,  steel,  and  copper  engravings  should  not  be  repro- 
duced entire,  as  their  lines,  being  so  highly  magnified  ia 
the  lenses  of  the  lanterns  on  the  screen,  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  bars  of  iron,  thus  spoiling  the  effect  of  the 
sky  and  water.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  much  better  to 
have  a large  outline  only  on  paper  by  means  of  a panta- 
graph,  reducing  this  on  the  glass  by  photogr  :phy  ; thus  any 
slight  error  in  drawing  would  not  bo  observably  and  the 
shadows  and  colours  can  be  much  more  effectively  put  on 
at  once  by  Laud  ; these,  being  transparent,  will  only  give  a 
moderate  light  when  exhibited.  But  even  by  this  very 
method  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  good 
painting,  but  that  the  artist  must  possess  a certain  amount 
of  experience,  for  although  he  may  have  a highly  effective 
and  beautifully  coloured  subject  as  a copy,  yet,  unless  lie 
has  gained  the  facility  of  dotting  in  a sky,  taking  out  tho 
lights,  he  cannot  hope  to  produce  a fair  specimen  of  any 
painting.  A moderate  share  of  application  will  soon  alter 
all  this,  and  I am  sure  the  student  will  have  found  his 
time  thus  spent  much  more  profitably  employed,  and  with 
far  more  gratification  to  himself,  than  seeking  to  lean  to 
such  a treacherous  crutch  as  any  transfer  process  may  prove. 

While  writing  upon  the  accessories  of  the  magic  lantern, 
I may  notice  a proposal  I have  seen  for  changing  the  pic- 
tures iu  the  double  lantern  by  shifting  the  light  from  one 
condenser  to  the  othei,  for  the  purpose  of  only  using  one 
light.  I should  say  that  the  proposer  was  not  a practical 
man,  otherwise  he  would  be  aware  of  the  effect  produced 
should  the  light  ever  happen  to  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  lenses.  This  method  cannot  be  called  dissolving,  as 
this  effect  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  pictures,  both 
equally  lighted,  but  one  disappearing,  the  other  appeuing 
in  its  place.  No  effects  could  thus  be  shown,  as  they  also 
each  require  their  own  separate  light ; and  when  usiug  gas 
I should  fear  that  the  necessary  motion  would  endanger  the 
light  being  put  out.  A better  effect  may  be  produced  with 
a single  lantern,  thus : arrange  a number  of  square  slides 
in  a long  frame,  grooved  like  a boy’s  slate  frame,  side  by 
side ; after  having  shown  No.  1,  gradually  put  the  lensi-s 
out  of  focus,  at  the  same  time  gradually  obscuring  tho  light 
by  a piece  of  deeply  coloured  glass  ; shift  No.  2 into  the 
front  of  the  lenses,  then  gradually  focus  it,  at  the  same  time 
as  gradually  withdrawing  the  coloured  glass  ; repeat  as  often 
as  necessary. 

114,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

®flrr£3g0R&cn££. 

ENLARGING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  speaking  of  “ indirect 
enlargements,"  says ; — “ A positive  taken  in  the  camera  by 
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the  wet  process  is  always  flat,  hazy,  and  wanting  in  sharp- 
ness.” I havo  not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  consider 
there  is  an  advantage  in  taking  the  positive  in  the  camera, 
as  it  may  be  taken  a little  larger  than  the  original  negative. 

I do  not  think  that  a really  sharp  negative  can  be  taken 
of  a large  size  direct  from  the  transparent  positive,  the 
*'  carte-de-visite  ” size,  because  tho  structure  of  the  collodion 
must  be  magnified,  and,  consequently,  the  lines  will  be 
broken,  and  not  sharp  at  the  edges ; but  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  repeat  the  process,  that  is,  to  take  from  the 
original  negative  a perfectly  sharp  positive  in  the  camera, 
which  I know  can  be  done,  rather  larger  than  the  original, 
and  from  that  a perfectly  sharp  negative,  still  larger,  and 
then  repeat  the  process  until  the  sharp  negative,  the  re- 
quired large  size,  is  obtained.  I think  the  enlargements 
would  be  successful,  as  by  that  means  the  structure  of 
the  collodion  would  not  be  sufficiently  magnified  to  make 
the  lines  unequal  in  depth,  and  uneven  at  the  edges,  which, 
to  me,  appears  to  be  the  great  fault  in  enlargements. 

There  are  many  difficulties,  no  doubt,  to  be  overcome  in 
order  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  enlaigement,  but  I see  no 
reason  why  a perfect  copy  of  the  original  should  not  be 
obtainable.  If  we  look  at  the  wonderful  enlargements  (for 
they  are  enlargements)  that  Ur.  Maddox  has  taken  of 
microscopic  objects,  we  see  what  perfect  sharpness  can  be 
obtained  from  a perfect  original,  and  immensely  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  original  than  would  ever  be  required  from 
a “ carte-de-visite  ” negative,  or  from  a landscape  of  the 
same  size.  The  enlarging  camera  could  readily  be  made 
with  false  fronts  to  slide  in,  having  apertures  in  which  to 
fix  the  different  sized  plates,  such  as  1 described  in  your 
First  Volume  “ for  taking  enlarged  positives  from  small 
negatives.” — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Barrett. 

Mead  Vale,  Bed  Hill,  28 th  December,  1809. 


DromMitp  of  Societies. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  third  meeting  of  t ho  session  in  the  hall, 
6,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  night,  the  President, 
Sheriff  IIallard,  in  the  chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies, 
on  “ An  Efficient  Method  for  Enlarging  all  kinds  of  Photo- 
graphs,” in  tho  course  of  which  ho  explained  tho  various 
methods  presently  in  use,  showing  where  the  proposed  method 
was  an  improvement  upon  them.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  the  various  pieces  of  apparutus,  tire  mode  of  using  which 
was  explained. 

Remarks  wero  made  by  several  of  tho  members  corrobative 
of  the  positions  advanced  in  tho  paper. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  had  sent  a number  of  very  fine 
examples  of  a new  method  of  printing  photographs  in  per- 
manent printing  ink,  the  work  of  tho  inventor,  Herr  Albert,  of 
Munich,  for  examination,  and  their  exceeding  beauty  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  meeting. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  as  to  the  method  by  which 
they  wero  produced,  tho  Secretary  stated  that  ho  believed  tho 
method  was  roughly  stated  something  like  this  : — A piece  of 
very  thick  plate  glass  was  coated  with  a solution  of  gelatine,  to 
which  had  been  added  a portion  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This 
on  being  submitted  to  tho  action  of  light,  was  hardened  and 
rendered  insolublo  in  water.  A second  coating  was  now  made, 
and  on  this  the  photograph  was  printed,  and  after  thorough 
washing  out  tho  unaltered  bichromate,  the  plate  was  treated 
in  the  press  very  much  as  a lithographic  stone,  and  so  printed. 
He  furthor  stated  that  this  was  by  no  means  a new  invention 
or  idea,  as  ho  as  well  as  others  had  worked  at  tho  samo  idoa, 
but  without  getting  the  samo  perfect  results  as  those  now 
shown. 

Mr.  W.  M’Craw  stated  that  he  also  had  many  years  ago 
made  experiments  and  obtained  certain  results,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  impression  always  inking  up  came  in  the  way  of 
perfect  success. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Clark  stated  that  thero  must  be  some  difficulty 
a the  way,  aa  on  enquiring  in  Berlin,  where  a similar  process 


was  being  worked,  as  to  tho  production  of  pictures  commer- 
cially, tho  answer  received  was  that  they  were  prepared  to 
teach  tho  process,  bnt  not  to  work  it  or  produce  work  com- 
mercially.* 

A number  of  the  examples  were  distributed  among  tho 
members. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
others,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


slalk  in  the  Stab'm. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  “Pictorial  Effect.” — The  Standard,  in 
a recent  review  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  book,  says  “Photographers 
now-a-days  so  largely  increase  tho  attractiveness  of  Christmas 
books  that  it  seems  only  fitting  they  should  havo  one  to  them- 
selves. Although  not  designed  to  take  a place  among  tho 
ephemeral  publications  of  the  season,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  ex 
cellent  book  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography  (Piper  aed  Carter) 
is  here  noticed,  because  its  author,  himself  one  ot  the  foremost 
of  English  photographers,  has  had  the  volume  produced  in  a 
style  that  renders  it  fitting  for  a diawing-room  table  book. 
But  it  is  something  very  much  more  than  this.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  faith  in  tho  effectual  combination  of  art  and  photography — 
nay,  he  ever  succeeds  in  combining  t hem  in  his  own  work,  and 
he  has  prepared  this  volumo  to  teach  to  others  ‘ those  guiding 
laws  in  composition  and  chiaroscuro  which  must  in  all  form3  of 
art  be  the  basis  of  pictorial  effect.’  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  tho  present  state  of  photography  the  book  is  simply 
exhaustive.  Whether  Mr.  Robinson  treats  of  landscape,  ox- 
portraiture,  or  light  and  shade,  or  composition,  he  is  equally 
clear  and  excellent.  The  voriest  tyro  in  photography  cannot 
fail  to  comprehend  the  instructions  here  so  lucidly  laid  before 
him,  and  he  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  do  not  profit  by  thorn. 
The  illustrations,  photographic  or  engraved,  of  which  the  book 
is  full,  are  in  themselves  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr. 
Robinson  does  not  claim  too  much  for  photography.  He  knows 
from  his  own  practice  that  it  has  its  limits,  but  then  his  book  is 
intended  to  extend  the  bounds  of  its  utility.  We  have  every 
confidence  that  tho  aim  of  tho  author  will  bo  achieved. 
Artists  as  well  as  photographers  will  benefit  by  a study  of  the 
chapters  on  composition,  and  to  a member  of  either  of  these 
large  classes  thero  could  not  be  a bettor  or  more  useful 
Christmas  present  than  ‘Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.’” 

A Romantic  Marriage. — A young  German,  while  visiting 
the  house  of  a married  lady  in  California,  observed  a photograph 
of  her  sister,  a Miss  Rowe  then  living  at  St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall. Ho  was  charmed,  and  two  days  afterwards  wroto  to  tho 
young  lady,  avowing  his  love  and  offering  her  marriage.  Tho 
reply  was  favourable,  and  he  then  forwarded  a liberal  sum  of 
money  to  defray  Miss  Rowe’s  expenses  from  Cornwall  to 
California,  adding  that  should  she,  on  arrival,  be  unfavourably 
impressed,  he  would  not  hold  her  bound  by  either  law  ox- 
honour  to  except  his  hand.  Within  tho  last  few  days  Miss 
Rowe’s  mother  at  St.  Austell  has  received  a letter  announcing 
that  the  nuptial  knot  had  been  tied. 

Tanno-Gelatine  Developer — Wo  recently  quoted  from 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary  a developer  by  Mr.  Anthony, 
upon  which  we  remarked,  at  tho  time,  that  some  error  in  pro- 
portions apparently  existed.  Mr.  Anthony,  in  the  last  number, 
writes  as  follows  : — “ In  a recent  number  in  this  column  you 
gave  an  incorrect  description  of  tho  mode  of  making  the  deve- 
loper which  I recommend.  The  first  time  I made  the  deve- 
loper, it  -was  compounded  as  follows.  I made  tw-o  solutions, 
one  of  Cox’s  gelatine,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  the 
other,  fifteen  grains  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Into  an 
ounce  of  tho  former,  while  warm,  three  drops  of  the  latter  were 
put,  and  then  tho  gelatine  solution  was  thoroughly  shaken,  and 
tho  precipitate  rodissolved.  This  latter  compound  was  thou 
used  to  add  to  tho  developer — one  drop  of  it  to  an  ounce  of  tho 
ordinary  iron  developer.  The  addition  of  this  small  quantity 
of  organic  matter  has  a remarkable  effect,  and  produces  a 
developer  which  should  be  extensively  used.  It  it  very  econo- 
mical, as  tho  samo  developing  solution,  by  filteiing,  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  In  cold  weather  it  is  important  to  warm 
it  slightly  before  using  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  mate- 
rials may  be  mixed  in  other  ways,  and  in  different  proportions, 
but  I have  never  found  any  combination  better  than  tho  first 
experimental  one.” 

* The  process  worked  io  Berlin,  Herr  Albert  informs  us,  is  aiTearTy  and 
imperfect  process  of  his  own,  incapable  of  producing  many  impressions 
Hence,  probably,  Us  unfitness  tor  working  commercially. 
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Ammonia  in  Water. — M.  Cbevreul  in  the  Comptes  Rendus, 
points  out  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1811,  he  (M.  Chevreul) 
found  ammonia  in  all  waters,  however  carefully  distilled,  and, 
besides  this,  ho  found  it  invariably  to  contain  alkaline  silicates, 
derived  from  its  action  upon  glass,  which  is,  even  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures,  acted  upon  by  water.  The  eminent 
savant  states  that  the  bottles  in  use  in  his  laboratory  are  made 
of  green  glass,  which  does  not  contain  lead,  and  is  better  fit  to 
resist  the  action  of  water,  as  well  as  of  chemicals. 

Testing  Glue  and  Gelatine. — Mr.  A.  Bird,  in  the 
Chemical  News,  says : — '■  I add  a test  for  the  goodness  of  glue, 
-which  1 have  found  very  valuable.  Assuming  that  ‘ that  ’ is 
the  best  glue  which  will  take  up  most  water — Take  fifty  grs.  of 
the  specimen,  and  dissolve  it  in  three  ozs.  of  water  in  a watei- 
bath.  When  dissolved,  set  it  by  for  one  hundred  and  twelve 
hours,  to  gelatinize  ; then  take  a one  oz.  chip  box,  place  it  on 
t he  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  put  ‘ shots  ’ into  the  box,  till  it 
sinks  down  to  a * mark  ’ on  the  outside.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  stronger  the  glue  the  more  shots  it  will  take  to  sink  the 
box  down  so  that  the  mark  shall  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine.  In  a trial  with  Mitchell’s  glue,  which  is  made  here, 
and  is  the  finest  I ever  met  with,  fifty  grs.  of  glue  dissolved 
and  gelatinized,  with  three  ozs.  of  water,  supported,  to  the 
mark  on  the  box,  six  ozs.  of  shots,  at  a temperature  of  58°  F. 
On  trying  the  same  experiment  with  best  Russiau  isinglass, 
fifty  grs  , dissolved  in  three  ozs.  of  water,  supported  nine  ozs. 
of  shots,  the  temperature  being  the  same.  Russian  isinglass, 
theiefore,  is  one-third  stronger  than  glue  in  gelatinizing 
power;  but,  as  Russian  isinglass  is  worth  £81,  and  best  glue 
is  worth  but  £3,  the  cwt.,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  former  will 
ever  supersede  the  latter, 

Effects  of  Sunlight  on  Plants. — The  experiments  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  effects  of  light  and  absolute  darkness.  But  some  recent 
experiments  by  M.  Prillieux  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
effects  of  light  of  different  intensities.  In  former  experiments 
sunlight  was  weakened  by  being  received  through  water  or 
glass  shades,  and  the  results  were  therefore  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  absorption  of  rays.  To  avoid  this,  M.  Prillieux,  by 
means  of  a heliostat,  caused  a cone  of  light  six  metres  iu 
length  to  fall  into  a dark  room,  and  he  then  placed  a series  of 
five  pots,  each  containing  barley  that  had  been  reared  in  the 
dark,  within  the  luminous  region.  No.  1 was  placed  at  a deci- 
metre’s distance  from  the  focus  of  the  lens  through  which  the 
solar  rays  were  transmitted  ; No.  2 was  placed  at  sixteen  times 
that  distance;  No.  3 was  separated  from  the  latter  by  a further 
interval  of  twelve  decimetres  ; No.  4 was  at  fifty-five  centi- 
metres from  this;  and  No.  5 stood  at  fifty-seven  decimetres 
from  the  focus.  The  experiment  lasted  from  half-past  one  to 
half-past  four,  p.m. ; and  at  the  end  of  these  throe  hours,  it 
was  found  that  all  these  little  plants,  except  those  of  No.  1, 
had  become  green  to  very  nearly  the  same  extent ; while  those 
that  had  remained  nearest  the  focus,  and  had,  therefore,  been 
exposed  to  tho  fullest  sunlight,  had  remained  as  yellow  and 
sickly  as  before. — Scientific  Opinion. 

Colouration  of  Glass  under  the  Influence  of  Direct 
Sunlight. — M.  Bontemps,  who  is  the  managing  director  of 
tho  celebrated  Crystal  Glass  Works  at  Choisy  le  Roi,  states, 
after  referring  to  the  observations  on  this  subject  made  by  tho 
immortal  Faraday,  in  1824,  and  M.M.  Gaffield  and  Pelouze,  in 
1863  and  1867,  that  his  observations  lead  to  tho  following  re- 
sults:— Within  three  months  after  having  Jbeen  exposed  to 
sunlight,  the  best  and  whitest  glass  made  at  St.  Gobaiu  is 
turned  very  distinctly  yellow;  extra  white  glass  (of  a peculiar 
mode  of  manufacture)  has  become  even  more  yellow,  and  gra- 
dually assumes  a colour  known  as  pelure  d’oignon;  glass  con- 
taining 6 per  cent,  of  litharge  was  also  effected,  but  tar  less 
perceptibly  ; crystal  glass,  made  with  carbonate  of  potassa  (the 
other  varieties  referred  to  contain  carbonate  of  soda),  litharge, 
and  silica,  was  not  at  all  affected  ; English  plate-glass,  made 
by  the  British  Plato  Glass  Company,  and  exhibiting  a distinctly 
azure-blue  tinge,  remained,  also,  unaffected.  The  author  at- 
tributes this  colouration,  which  begins  with  yellow  and  gradually 
turns  to  violet,  passing  through  red  pelure  d’oignon,  to  the  oxi- 
dising effects  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  contained  iu  glass. — Chemical  Neivs. 


®0mspnb£ttts. 

Ignoramus. — The  term  “matt,”  is  employed  to  imply  a smooth 
surface  without  glaze  or  polish.  It  is  a technical  term,  and  will 


not  be  found  commonly  in  dictionaries.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
gilding  trade  to  distinguish  matt  gold  or  dead  gold  from  burnished 
gold.  We  doubt  whether  the  space  devoted  to  a glossary  of  such 
terms  would  be  generally  useful,  as  most  photographers  are  familiar 
with  the  technicalities  of  their  art,  or  quickly  become  so.  But  we 
will  consider  the  matter. 

W.  L.  B. — The  proportions  and  general  plan  of  your  proposed  studio 
are  excellent.  2. — No  other  light  will  be  needed  ; but  we  should 
be  disposed  to  have  the  small  portion  of  north  roof  adjoining  the 
ridge,  and  marked  as  opaque  in  the  plan,  made  of  ground  or 
stippled  glass ; this  would  admit  a subdued  light,  and  would  assist 
in  softening  shadows,  and  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  direct 
sun  light.  3.  Sheet  glass  will  answer  well.  4.  The  21-ounce 
glass  is  a suitable  thickness.  5.  We  cannot  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  the  amount  of  hot  water  piping  necessary  to  keep  the 
room  at  a proper  temperature.  Mr.  Fry  can  probably  give  you 
some  information. 

F.  W.  S.  (Commander  R-  N.) — The  Carrier  paper  keeps  admirably  ; 
but  tho  prints  lack  force,  and  the  toning  is  not  easy  except  in  a 
special  bath.  Durand’s  paper,  and  Henderson’s  paper,  give 
excellent  results  in  every  way.  The  prints  are  vigourous,  and 
they  tone  easily.  Both  papers  keep  well  for  some  time,  about 
two  months,  probably  for  much  longer,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 
2.  Meagher’s  printing  frames,  with  India-rubber  bearings,  are 
very  excellent,  and  answer  well.  3.  The  camera  for  enlarging 
negatives,  as  a rule,  will  answer  well  for  copying  and  enlarging 
direct,  or  may  bo  easily  arranged  to  answer.  To  secure  the  best 
effect  in  copying  albutninised  prints,  it  is  a good  plan  to  wet  the 
sut face  and  bring  it  into  optical  contact  with  a plate  of  glass. 
This  will  render  the  inequalities  of  surface  less  manifest.  4.  The 
work  was  “ Gems  of  Italian  Art,”  published  by  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  We  are  uncertain  of  the  price,  but  think  it  was  7s.  fid. 
You  have  had  the  aid  of  a good  teacher,  and  the  companionship  of 
a most  accomplished  photographer.  5.  Of  “tunicaro”  wo 
have  had  some  very  good  reports  ; but  have  not  had  time  to  make 
an  efficient  trial  ourselves.  Winter  months  are  not  tho  best  for 
experiments  of  this  kind,  and  our  other  duties  keep  us  very 
closely  engaged  at  the  desk  at  this  season.  We  fear  that  you  are 
right  as  to  the  jealousy  of  many  artists  in  relation  to  photography, 
and  their  fear  of  its  results  when  in  tho  hands  of  men  of  artistic 
power.  We  hope  to  see  art  and  photography,  however,  more  and 
more  united. 

Lime  Light. — You  may  colour,  or  get  coloured,  the  trans- 
parencies you  have  purchased,  without  risk  of  infringing  any 
law. 

N. — Le  Gray's  well-known  and  fine  cloud  pictures  were  produced 
on  wet  collodion  plates.  We  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  date  of 
their  issue;  but  it  was  about  1854. 

P.  Lothian. — The  correction  shall  have  due  attention. 

W.  E.  J. — We  fear  that  with  a glass  room  only  eight  feet  square, 
you  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  really  good  effects  in 
lighting ; at  least  three  or  four  feet  of  the  side  and  top  light 
should  be  shut  out  at  the  background  end ; and  you  will  frequently 
find  it  desirable  to  cover  with  blinds  a portion  of  the  skylight  all 
along  the  riuge.  Try  this  plan,  and  stop  out  entirely  your  front 
light.  We  cannot  recommend  you  to  rely  on  any  method  of 
stopping  out,  or  masking  your  negatives  with  colour.  Re- 
touching the  negative  may  often  be  useful ; but  should  not  be 
relied  upon  as  a substitute  for  proper  light  and  shade  in  the 
negative.  Read  Mr.  Croughton’s  recent  articles  on  re-touching 
negatives — you  will  find  them  in  recent  numbers  of  the  News. 
The  aspect  of  your  light  is  good. 

F.  Wrigby. — There  are  probably  two  or  three  causes  for  the  defect 
of  which  you  speak  in  your  collodion  prints.  The  dull,  sunken 
look  and  imperfection  in  the  whites  is  probably  partly  duo  to  over 
development,  which  buries  the  shadows,  and  slightly  fogs  the 
lights,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  varnish.  In  most  cases  when 
exposure,  development,  &c.,  arc  right,  the  blacks  look  dull  and 
sunken,  until  the  film  is  varnished.  The  slightest  trace  of  fog 
will  of  course  spoil  the  lights.  Full  exposure,  and  moderately 
rapid  development,  with  a developer  containing  a full  proportion 
of  acid  will  generally  secure  the  proper  result  if  the  che- 
micals are  in  good  condition.  2,  The  lens  you  mention  is  pro- 
bably the  best  you  can  have  for  the  purpose.  Wo  havo  before 
heard  of  good  results  being  obtained  by  means  of  coffee 
and  gallic  acid,  but  we  have  not  ourselves  tried  the  process. 

T.  W.  P. — We  believe  that  Dr.  Van  Monckhovens’  apparatus  can  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Dallmeycr’s,  who  will,  we  believe,  be  the  agent  for 
this  country.  Mr.  Mayall,  of  Brighton,  purchased  the  set  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society. 

John  Williams. — You  have  used  a somewhat  complicated  method 
of  intensification,  employing  iodine  after  permanganate.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  wash  off  tho  iodized  varnish  with  strong 
alcohol,  and  then  varnish  with  clear  varnish,  or,  if  necessary, 
before  varnishing  again,  reduce  the  intensity  by  means  of  a very 
dilute  solution  of  cyanide  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of 
wine  and  water. 

Received. — Photographic  Facsimiles , by  W.  Greggs,  No.  1. 
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| Bible  illustration,  photographic,  228 

Bichromates,  their  solubility,  density  of  their 
solutions,  and  means  of  distinguishing  them, 
by  M.  A.  Davanne,  alkaline,  260 
Bing,  Louis,  on  actinometry,  89 
Birds  in  flight,  photographing,  561 

in  landscapes,  photographing,  535 

Blackening  brass,  192 

Blair,  Wm.,  acceleration  of  exposures,  534,  590 

, Braun’s  facsimile  of  drawings,  Ac.,  by  the 

old  misters,  by,  194 

carbon  pamphlet,  by,  159,  251,  279,  299, 

314 

, French  process  in  carbon  printing,  by,  13 

I , printing  within  the  paper,  329 

, silver  printing,  advantage  of  thin  films,  by, 

5 

j , some  remarks  suggested  by  the  alkaline 

process,  a05 

, suggestion  for  accelerating  exposures,  571 

! , Swan's  patent,  by,  41 

suggestion  for  shortening  exposures,  by, 

689,  621 

Blauchard,  portraits  aud  pictures,  by  Valentine, 
363 

. alkaline  wet  process,  by,  463 

Blinds,  by  David  Duncan,  a successful  light 
without,  124 

Blistering  of  albuminized  piper,  3S3 

prints,  by  J.  M.  Blake,  272 

Blotting-pad,  the  Photographic  News,  357 
Boat  race,  the,  423.  431 

Book  illustration,  photography  and,  11,17,  94,  526 
Boston  Photographic  Society,  the,  412 
Bovey,  3V.  T-  a few  plain  remarks  concerning 
plain,  salted,  and  albuminized  papers,  101 

, a visit  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  by , 

555 

, collodion  positives,  and  how  to  print  them 

direct  on  paper  by  development,  by,  147 

, dodges,  failures,  and  remedies  in  silver 

printing,  by,  245,  290,  305,  330,  343,  352,  390, 
414  . 

. photographic  printing  in  silver,  245,  290, 

305 

, the  past,  present,  and  future  of  photo- 
graphy, 196 

, the  picture  and  the  process,  by,  579,  624 

Braun’s  facsimiles  of  drawings,  Ac.,  by  the  old 
masters,  by  William  Blair,  194 
Brulal  card  envelopes,  94 
Bristol  Photographic  Society,  215,  251,  275,  334, 
584 

British  Association  at  Exeter,  416,  423 
Broken  negatives,  488 
Bromide  of  potassium,  537 
Bromine  at  Stassfurt,  discovery  of.  113 
| Bromo-iodized  collodion  process,  429 
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Bromine  salts,  by  Dr.  Bordecker,  new  method o 
preparing,  195 

Brooks's  prize  landscape,  485 
Browne.  J.  O.,  enlargement  of  small  landscape 
negatives  by  the  solar  camera.  225 
, glass  positives  for  the  magic  lantern,  by, 

392,  402 

■,  Comets,  by,  696 

Browning's  method  of  silvering  glass,  Mr.,  20J 
Brutality  of  him,  312 

Bargess,  J.  M .developing  and  toning  collodion 
prints,  160 

Burning  magnesium,  116 

Business  aspects  of  photography,  by  J.  Martin, 
376 

change,  119 

Byron  slander,  photography  and  the,  513 
CiBiskr  mounts,  442 

portraits  with  natural  backgrounds,  621 

Calotype  process,  by  A.  G.  Greenlaw,  23 
Camera  for  taking  glass  positives  and  negatives 
not  laterally  inverted,  by  John  Towler,  M D , 

343 

. shortening  exposures  in  the.  552 

Canadian  Journal,  371 

Canvas  and  other  surf.ces,  by  Peter  Lothian,  on 
printing  photographs  on  painters,  203 
Ac  , albume  ao-chloride  of  silver  for  print- 
ing on  painter’s,  239 

, Mr.  Davies'  method  of  printing  on,  623 

Carbolic  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  227 

tn  the  printing-bath,  290 

Carbon  experimentalists,  competition  for  medals 
among,  403 

, sunlight  on  bisulphide  of,  by  O Loew,  on 

the  action  of,  45 

or  other  permanent  pigments,  by  J.  R. 

Johnson,  a simplified  process  of  printing  in, 
247  474 

patent  litigation,  74 

, Mr.  Swan’s,  70 

, operation  of  the,  22 

, the  limitations  of  Mr.  Swan’s,  37,  50 

patents,  58,  110 

printing,  125,  383,  423 

at  Newcastle.  213,  237,  239 

, byJ.  R.  Johnson,  manipulations  in, 

, by  John  Pouncy,  improvements  in,  306 

— — , by  M.  Jeaarenaud,  oa  improvements 

in,  125 

, by  Wm  Blair,  French  progress  in,  139 

process,  by  E Edwards,  modified,  46, 53 

, simplicity  of,  371 

prints,  and  modes  of  testiog,  permanency 

of  stiver  and,  15 

, permanency  of,  51,  504, 510 

, the  first,  350 

to  glass  by  single  pressure,  by  M. 

Andra,  on  the  transfer  ot.  400 

without  transfer,  143,  392 

, by  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  the  per- 
manence of,  510 

— permanent,  are,  504 

process,  358,  359,  3S5,  423 

processes  and  Mr.  Blair's  book,  314 

, Mr.  Beattie  aad,  346 

| process,  another,  155 

, another  direct,  122,  167.  178.  353 

, Johnson's  demonstration  of  the,  275, 

278 

, Mr.  Johnson's,  and  M.  Andra’s  experi- 
ments, 398 

, the  origin  of  the  single  transfer,  1S3 

prints  r.  wood  engraving,  622 

Carbonate  of  silver  paper,  2,  17, 110, 14 » 

, by  Geo.  Hutchinson,  a simple  method 

of  using,  101 

of  MM.  SchcefTner  and  Mohr,  by  II. 

Schwier,  experiments  with,  291 
Carbonic  acid,  619 

Oarbutt,  John,  copying  and  enlarging  by  mag- 
nesium light,  75 

Caricatures  in  Paris,  photographic,  407,  453 
j Cartes-de-visite,  135 

Cemeteries,  photographs  in,  167 
Chemicals  from  the  hinds,  removing  stains 
caused  by  photographic,  537 
Cherrill,  N.  K , de  omuibus  rebus  et  quibusjau 
aliis,  51 

, on  combination  printing,  30,  43 

Chevalier’s  photographic  plane  table,  report  on, 
256 

Chloride  of  gold  upon  certain  salts  of  silver,  by 
J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  on  the  action  of,  401 

| silver  and  gold  collodion,  by  Ch  is.  Durand, 

415 

I of  gold,  401,  673 
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Exposure,  Mr,  Blair's  suggestion  for  accelerating 
the, 571 

Exposures  in  the  camera,  shortening,  552 
Extensive  enlarging,  383 
Eye  of  a fish,  photograph  in  the,  525,  529 
Fable  of  the  crow  and  the  pitcher  applied  to 
photography,  the,  419 

Facsimiles  of  drawings,  Ac.,  by  the  old  masters, 
by  Wm.  Blair,  Braun’s,  194 
Falling  in  love  with  a photograph,  621 
Fitt,  O.  K.,  plain  paper  r.  albuminized,  87 
Feeble  prints,  by  Chas  Waldach,  causes  of,  284 
Fennemore,  Q.  il  , excited  paper  turning  brown, 
198 

, how  to  keep  a bath  in  good  working  order 

for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  233 

. production  of  solar  negatives,  on  the.  404 

, relation  between  collodion  and  developer, 

345 

, the  porcelain  picture,  how  to  mike,  90 

, to  get  rid  of  pinholes,  '200 

. pleasing  portraits,  605 

Ferneley,  C.  A , wet  plates  in  the  field,  the 
fixing  and  intensification  at  home,  606 
Fettered  processes,  349,  359,  368 
Fetters  of  patent  law,  the,  361 
Field  manipul  iling  camera,  214,  230 

work  without  a tent,  209,  223,  236,  219,  250, 

262,  326 

Filtering  collodion,  a simple  plan  of,  203 
Finishing  photographs,  by  A.  L.  Ilardinge,  im- 
provements in,  260 
Fire  at  a Glasgow  studio,  35 

at  a photographer’s  studio,  47,  143 

in  Mr.  Blanchard’s  studio,  585,  589 

in  studios  and  laboratories,  594 

First  carbon  prints,  349 
Fixing  negatives,  288 

— — with  hyposulphite,  bv  Russell  Sedgfield,  186 
Fixed  prints,  saving  of,  471 
Flanges  of  photographic  objectives,  by  M.  Carey 
Lea,  uniformity  in  the,  177 
Flattering  portraits,  471 
Fluorescence,  522 
Focussing  interiors,  4tl 

Foreign  Miscellanea,  5,  38.  64,  98,  137,  1S4,  244, 
303,  339,  433,  469,  516,  577 
Fossarieu's  process  of  photographic  enamels,  or 
pyro-photography,  by  M.  I,,  de  I.ucey,  366 
Frames  for  photographic  pictures,  by  J.  ltousseux 
and  L.  Vincent,  improved,  152 

■ , improved  photographic,  by  G.  Bergen  and 

T.  O.  Bainbridge,  262 
French  and  English  portraits,  471 

photographic  exhibition,  493 

society.  34,  63,  91,117,  178,  237,  2S7, 

334,  395.  442 

polish  process,  Mr.  Davis’s,  323 

progress  in  carbon  printing,  by  Wm.  Blair, 

139 

Photographic  Society,  584 

Front  light  studio,  595 

Frv.  S.,  aspects  and  prospects  of  photography, 
506 

, dry-plate  photography  in  1S69,  by,  104 

Fulminating  silver,  203 
Fuming,  long,  167 

Fusel  oil  from  alcohol,  removing,  131 

Future,  photography  in  the,  35 

Gaffield,  Thomas,  photographic  leaf  prints,  by, 

114 

Gelatine  in  the  printing  bath,  322,  333 

, testing  glue  and,  628 

German  photographic  society,  a new,  359 
Germany,  by  Dr.  II.  Vogel,  photography  in,  161, 
532 

Ghost  photographs,  191,  251 
Girard,  Aime,  on  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  by,  615 
Glass  bath,  189 

baths,  from  breakage  by  glass  dippers,  pro- 
tecting, 311 

, silver  dippers  for,  333 

, using,  252 

for  dry-plate  work,  by  Edmond  Phipps,  On 

the  cleaning  and  preparation  of,  114 

, marine  glue  for  joining,  547 

photo-printing  process,  Obernetter,  482 

plates  for  photographic  purposes,  by  L.  0. 

KlefTel,  on  cleaning,  149 

, preliminary  coating  for,  265 

• positives  for  the  magic  lantern,  by  J.  C. 

Browne,  392,  403 

staining,  by  Dr.  P.  Lb-segang,  pyro-photo- 
graphy, its  relation  to,  356 

houses  and  lighting,  by  F.nnel,  580 

Glue  and  gelatine,  testing,  628 

, W.  L.  Noverre,  mounting  prints  with,  666 

for  joining  glass,  marine,  547 

, tempering  and  preserving,  95 

which  will  unite  polished  steel,  466 

Glycerine  as  a substitute  for  spirits  of  wine  for 
the  preservation  of  geological  and  anatomical 
preparations,  453 
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God  bold,  II.  J.,  photographs  of  Hastings,  363 
Goddard  fund,  the,  17 
Golden  syrup,  284,  381,  39  i 
solutiou  for  wet  plates,  by  II . P.  Robinson, 

383 

Gold  from  old  toning,  by  F.  W.  Hart,  recovering 
the,  42 

from  used  solutions,  recovery  of,  537 

toning  bath,  by  M.  Carey  Lea,  342 

baths,  old,  o7 

for  photo-crayon  transparencies,  203 

Good.  Frank,  and  Russell  Sedgfield,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  63 

Gordon,  Mr  , on  washing  gum  plates, 26 

, the  gum-gallic  dry  process  as  practised  by, 

John  Spiller,  294 

Gordon's  process  a tannin  process,  is  Mr..  370 
Gott,  Adolph  Von.  retouching  negatives,  by,  198 
Gradated  backgrounds,  514 

Grasshoff,  Johannes,  on  printing  in  water- 
colours, 213,  222 

, retouching  the  negative,  216 

Green  colour  of  leaves,  323 

Greenlaw,  A.  G.,  calotype  process,  by,  28 

Gull  controversy,  the,  535 

Gulls,  when  to  photograph,  illegitimate  criticism, 
607 

Gulliver,  T.,  a convenient  dark  tent,  186 
Gum-gallic  dry  process,  as  practised  by  Russell 
Manners  Gordon,  by  John  Spiller,  the,  291 

negatives  permanent,  are,  205 

, stability  of,  238 

process,  the,  143, 180 

plates,  Mr.  Gordon  on  washing,  26 

plates,  splitting  of  the  film  on,  323 

process,  258 

for  dry  plates,  by  Matthew  Whiting,  366, 

377 

dry  process,  by  MM.  Abdulla  Freres,  613 

Half-length  portrait,  a,  453 
Hanging  at  the  exhibition,  559 
Hart,  F.C.S.,  Mr.  F.  W.,  83 

. protecting  the  surface  of  photographs,  by 

260 

, recovering  the  gold  from  old  toning  baths, 

42 

Head  and  body  rest,  a simple  and  efficient,  174 

and  waist  rest,  by  Webster  and  N.  W. 

Barnes,  imt  roved,  152 

Heart  and  pulse,  photographic  registration  of 
the  beating  of  the,  449 

Ileliochrnmic  process,  by  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron, 
a new,  319 

llekographic  engraving,  by  O.  V.  Tournier, 
manufactute  of  plates  by,  309 

plates,  by  H.  Font  de  Beaulx  and  Barrett, 

improved  process  for  obtaining.  309 
Henderson,  on  a method  of  producing  enlarged 
transparencies  with  crayon-like  effect  by  a 
single  operation,  by,  291 
- — — , the  collodio-bromide  process,  by,  212 
Henderson’3  enamels,  Mr.,  537 
Hennah’s  process,  26 

Highly,  F.G.S.,  S. , photography  and  magician- 
tern  applied  to  teaching  history,  by,  54,  67, 
78,  91 

Hints,  by  Carey  Lea,  miscellaneous,  189,  333 
Historical  portraiture,  543 
History  of  the  collodion  process,  573 
Holiday  portraits,  528 

prizes,  363 

Holme’s  stereoscope.  Dr.,  27 
Ilolroyd’s  studio,  Messrs.,  525 
Honeycomb  cracks  in  negatives,  134 
Hooper,  G.,  a problem  for  professional  photo- 
graphers to  solve,  by,  459 
Hot  climates,  a new  developer  for,  431,  451 

, by  Dr.  Vogel,  photography  in,  40,  52 

, by  W.  L.  Noverre,  apparatus  for,  518 

developers,  189 

Howard,  Frank,  a copying  camera,  43 
How  we  see,  by  Prof.  Morton,  310 
Hughes,  Jabez,  uranium  as  an  intensifier  by, 
410 

warehouse,  recent  robbery  at  Mr.,  203 

Hull,  Chas.  Wager,  dry  plates  again,  by,  67 
Hutchinson,  G.,  a simple  method  of  using  car- 
bonate of  silver  paper,  101 
Hypo  for  fixing  negatives,  177,  186,  202,  214 
Hyposulphite,  by  Russell  Pedgfleld,  fixing  nega- 
tives with,  186 

fixing  and  cracked  films,  207 

Iuaqe  after  removing  the  nitric  acid,  redevelop- 
ment of  the,  191 
Impurities  of  rain  water,  505 
Incorrect  registration,  235 
Indecent  books  and  photographs,  423,  431 

, photographs,  seizure  of,  419,  444 

India,  by  Capt.  E.  D.  Ljon,  photography  in,  249 
Indian  photographs.  24t 
India-rubber,  by  S.  Fry,  138 

danger  of  coating  negatives  with,  85 

for  mounting,  by  John  Spiller,  f.C.S.,  Hi 

— funnels,  263,  274 
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Innla-rubber  in  photography,  the  use  of,  254 
Industrial  art  and  scientific  inventions,  375 
Influence  of  the  intensity  of  coloured  light  on 
t e quantity  of  gas  set  free  by  plants,  431 
Ink  for  linen,  a new  marking,  573 
Ink  from  elder,  299 
Instantaneous  printing  process,  488 
Intensification  with  nitrate  of  silver,  321 

with  sulphide  of  potassium,  521 

Intensifying,  by  Prof.  J.  Towler,  M.D.,  m odes 
of,  321,  486 

process,  modified,  290 

Intensity,  on,  367 

Investigation  and  discussion,  by  S.  Thompson, 
a few  hints  on  the  conduct  of  photographic, 
111 

Iuvisible  image,  curious  experiments  with  the, 
207 

light,  359 

objects,  photographing,  363 

Iodide  of  mercury  intensifier,  10 

, new  method  of  extracting,  72 

Iodine  water  in  photography,  by  A.  Davannc,  on 
the  use  of,  447 

Iodized  and  bromo  iodized  collodion,  relative 
sensitiveness  of,  155 

collodion,  by  Prof.  J.  Towler,  M.D.,344 

Iron  developer,  236 

developers,  new  and  old,  194,  23.5 

development,  coffee  process  with,  276 

for  dry  plates,  by  Alfred  Nelson,  83 

, the  enamel  process  with  perchtoride  of,  519 

Isle  of  Wight,  by  ltussell  Sedgfield,  by  Frank 
M.  Good,  63 

Ivory,  photographs  on,  385,  411,  422,  441,  456, 
457,  403,  464,  481,  491 
Joh  nson’s  carbon  process,  359 

demonstration  of  the  carbon  process,  Mr, 

275,  278 

, a simplified  process  of  carbon  printing  or 

other  permanent  pigment,  by,  247 

improved  carbon  process,  157,  159.  474 

, manipulations  in  carbon  printing,  by,  291 

Journal  of  a photographer,  clippings  from  the, 
533 

Keep  a bath  in  good  working  order  for  the  great' 
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